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If  the  close  of  an  internal  war  forms  the  most  critical  moment  in  the  career 
of  a  nation,  especially  when  that  war  has  involved  the  natnre  and  existence  of 
the  institutions  of  a  country,  then  there  can  be  no  period  so  important  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  that  of  the  years  which  intervene  until  a  final 
settlement  of  all  difficulties  with  the  Southern  States.  This  period  is  the  more 
highly  important  here,  as  it  includes  circumstances  without  a  parallel  in  the 
previous  history  of  mankind.  The  sudden  emancipation  of  four  millions  of 
slaves  of  another  race  of  men,  their  immediate  investment  with  civil  rights, 
their  rapid  elevation  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  coequals  in  the  Government 
with  their  former  masters,  is  a  problem  fuU  of  intense  interest  in  every  step  of 
its  solution.  In  this  view  the  present  volume  of  the  Annual  Oyclop-edia  con- 
tains all  the  measures  proposed  or  adopted  in  Congress  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union ;  the  reports  and  debates  on  those  measures ;  the  views  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Government ;  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  the 
President  and  Congress,  and  the  respective  measures  adopted  by  each;  the 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  arising  jfrom  their 
new  civil  and  political  relations,  together  with  all  those  events  which  illustrate 
the  history  of  this  national  crisis. 

Scarcely  less  important  were  the  events  in  Europe,  which  have  so  changed 
the  political  aspect  of  the  western  portion  of  that  continent,  and  forebode  mo- 
mentous results  in  the  future.  The  difficulties  between  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Pm^ia,  are  explained  in  these  pages,  with  the  details  of  their  negotiations,  and 
the  military  operations  in  that  short  and  decisive  war,  accompanied  by  topo- 
graphical and  military  maps  and  illustrations.  The  destruction  of  the  old  Ger- 
man Union  by  the  secession  of  Prussia,  and  other  States,  and  the  formation  of  a 
northem  confederation  xmder  her  control  and  consolidation,  resulting  in  placing 
her  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  are  fully  narrated. 


IV  PREFACE. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  embrace. the  financial 
condition  of  the  Government ;  with  the  practical  operation  of  its  systems  of 
taxation ;  its  currency ;  debt ;  the  banks ;  commerce  and  agriculture ;  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Southern  States  to  reorganize  their  civil  and  social  affairs ;  the 
position  and  rights  allowed  to  the  freedmen,  with  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau ;  the  various  pohtical  conventions  of  the  year,  both  national 
and  State ;  the  acts  of  State  Legislatures ;  the  results  of  elections ;  the  progress 
of  educational  and  charitable  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  State  govern- 
ments ;  the  debts  and  resources  of  the  States,  and  all  those  facts  which  serve  to 
show  their  growth  and  development. 

The  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  as  presented  ia 
its  diplomatic  correspondence,  is  noticed,  and  the  ci^^l,  military,  and  commercial 
history  of  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  the  more  important 
kingdoms  of  Asia,  with  some  countries  of  Africa,  is  fully  brought  up. 

The  progress  and  peculiar  features  and  effective  mode  of  treatment  of  those 
scourges  known  as  the  Asiatic  Cholera  and  Cattle  Disease,  are  carefully  de- 
scribed. 

The  advance  in  the  various  branches  of  physical  science,  with  the  new  ap- 
plications to  useful  purposes  which  have  been  developed,  have  been  extensively 
described.  • 

Geographical  explorations  were  earnestly  continued  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  the  discoveries  which,  have  followed  are  fully  presented. 

The  record  of  Literature  is  fully  as  important  as  that  of  any  previous  year, 
and  the  works  published  have  been  extensively  noticed  under  the  various  classes 
to  which  they  belong. 

Nearly  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  with  an  account  of 
their  branches,  membership,  views  on  political  affairs,  and  the  progress  of  dis- 
tinctive opinions,  from  their  official  sources,  are  carefully  noticed. 

A  brief  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  of  note 
in  every  department  of  society. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  constitutions,  and  letters 
from  official  persons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 
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ABYSSINIA,  a  kingdom  or  empire  in  East-  the  Queen  of  Shebn,  but  until  tlie  present  mon- 
crn  Africa,  On  account  of  our  little  acquaint-  arch  seized  the  throne,  their  authority  was 
ance  with  this  country,  the  statements  on  its  merely  nominal,  the  real  power  being  in  the 
area  and  population  widely  differ.  Brchm's  hands  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  who 
Geo^aphiaehes  Jahrhuch  (vol.  i.,  1866),  one  of  gave  them  a  formal  allegiance.  The  present 
the  best  authorities  on  population,  puts  down  emperor,  Theodore,  succeeded  in  1855,  and  his 
the  area  at  7,450  geographical  square  miles  and  attention  was  soon  directed  to  obtaining  rec- 
the  population  at  3,000, 000.  Dr.  Ktlppell(i2^M«  ognition  and  friendly  intercourse  from  the 
in  Abeasinien,  1831-33,  Frankfort,  1838)  esti-  power  which  holds  India,  and  has  established 
mates  the  population  in  the  territory  from  12°  to  itself  in  the  neighboring  stronghold  of  Aden. 
16' north  latitude,  and  from  37°  to  40°  east  longi-  A  treaty  had,  therefore,  been  made  between 
tnde,  at  not  more  than  500,000  inhabitants;  and  Great  Britain  and  Abyssinia  so  long  ago  as 
in  Uie  remainder  of  Abyssinia,  comprising  the  1849,  and  it  was  ratified  in  1852.  In  this 
western  provinees  of  Quara,  Madsha,  and  Agov,  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  each  state  should 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  Gudjam,  Damot,  receive  ambassadors  from  the  other.  The  em- 
Amhara,  and  Begemeder,  at  1,000,000,  thus  pcror,  desirous  to  strengthen  his  authority,  re- 
giviag  to  the  whole  of  Abyssinia  (with  the  ex-  solved  to  assert  the  rights  thus  assured  to  him : 
ception  of  Shoa)  a  population  of  1,600,000.  but,  unfortunately,  the  officer  who  represented 
The  province  of  Shoa  has,  according  to  the  British  interests  in  those  regions  was  suddenly 
missionary  Dr.  Krapf,  one  of  the  best  writers  taken  away.  Mr.  Plowdcn  had  been  for  many 
on  this  country  ("  Travels,  Researches,  and  Mis-  years  English  consul  at  Massowah ;  though  not 
fiionary  Labors  in  Eastern  Africa,"  London,  an  accredited  agent  to  Abyssinia,  ho  had  been 
1860),  about  1,000,000  inhabitants.  These  intrusted  with  presents  for  the  people  in  au- 
atatements,  taken  together,  and  the  natural  in-  thority,  and  with  these  he  went  into  the  conn- 
crease,  indicate  a  population  of  about  3,000,000.  try,  where  he  remained,  taking  part  in  a  war 
The  same  cstimat<^  is  made  by  the  Roman  which  broke  out  at  the  accession  of  the  present 
Catholic  bishop  Massaja,  who  for  many  years  emperor,  and  thus  ingratiated  himself  ex- 
lived  among  the  Gallas  (Annales  de  la  Fropa-  tremely  with  that  potentate. 
9<itum  de  la  Foi,  January,  1865).  According  Mr.  Plowden  was  killed  in  1860,  and  Mr. 
^i  the  missionary  Isenberg  (Ahessinien,  Bonn,  Cameron  was  sent  from  some  other  Eastern 
1864),  the  population  of  Abyssinia,  Shoa,  and  post  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Cameron  arrived  in 
tlie  country  between  7°  and  16'  north  lat-  1862,  and  shortly  afterward  the  emperor  told 
itnde  and  36**  ajjd  42°  east  longitude,  amounts  him  that  he  desired  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
to  five  or  six  millions.  The  whole  Ethiopian  made  so  many  years  before.  "  Toward  the  end 
plateau,  comprising  Abyssinia,  and  the  Sidama  of  1862  he  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  Queen 
and  Galla  countries,  haS,  according  to  Massaja,  Victoria,  requesting  permission  to  send  an  em- 
1^000,000  of  people,  9,000,000  of  whom  are  bassy  to  England.  This  letter  reached  London 
Sdiimas  and  GaJlas.  This  statement  agrees  in  February,  1863,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
with  t!iat  of  Krap^  according  to  which  the  Gal-  was  left  unanswered.  Then  came  a  quarrel  with 
las  number  from  six  to  eight  millions.  a  missionary,  Mr.  Stern,  who  had  commjtted  the 

Abyssinia  is  ruled  by  emperors,  who  are  sup-  unpardonable  offence  of  remonstrating  against 

posed  to  be  descended  from  King  Solomon  and  the  flogging  to  death  of  two  interpreters, 
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2  ABYSSINIA. 

Tho  emperor's  wrath  appears  to  have  been  the  emperor  dreaded  that  his  mgustifiable  con- 
ronsed  at  these  and  perhaps  other  causes,  and  duct  toward  Consul  Cameron  and  his  associates 
within  a  year  after  he  had  written  with  his  would  bring  down  upon  him  the  vengennco  of 
own  hand  to  Queen  Victoria,  asking  to  be  ad-  the  British  Goverpment.  In  the  mean  time 
mitted  into  the  pale  of  fnondlj  intercourse,  Consul  Cameron  and  those  who  were  impris- 
he  sent  a  body  of  ti'oops  to  the  mission-  oned  with  him  enjoyed  comparative  freedom; 
ary  station,  seized  the  missionaries  and  Mr.  and  the  emperor,  whoso  fitful  and  suspicious 
Cameron  himself,  put  them  in  chains,  and  cast  temper  is  his  bane,  renewed  his  friendly  inter- 
them  into  prison,  Mr.  Cameron  being  chained  course  with  Mr.  Rassam  and  his  companions, 
continually  to  an  Abyssinian  soldier.  This  was  looking  after  their  comforts  personally,  and  en- 
done  in  November,  1863,  and  from  that  time  deavoring  to  relieve  tho  pompous  monotony  of 
to  this  the  unhappy  men  have  been  in  confine-  court  life  by  taking  them  out  on  occasional 
ment.                                                     *  shooting  excursions. 

With  tho  consul  were  incarcerated  his  sec-  On  August  25th,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stem,  one  of 

retary  Kerans,  his  servants  McKelvie,  Makerer,  the  prisoners,  wrote  as  follows:  "Our  present 

Petro,  and  Bard  el;  the  missionaries  Stem,  Ro-  more  rigorous  captivity  is  to  be  attributed  to  an 

senthal,  Flad,  Steiger,  andBrandeis,  andthenat-  alleged  report  that  English,  French,  and  Turk- 

ural-history  collectors  Schiller  and  Essler.  This  ish  troops  were  on  their  way  to  invade  Abys- 

outrago  against  British  subjects  produced  the  sinia.    Mr.  Rassam  protested  against  the  ve- 

greatest  excitement  in  England;  but  as  the  ter-  racity  of  this  statement;  nay,  every  one  of  us 

ritory  of  the  Emperor  Theodore  does  not  ex-  would  have  discredited  the  story  even  had  it 

tend  to  tho  sea,  and  as  the  murderous  climate  been  confined  to  a  mere  mihtary  expedition, 

puts  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  an  On  the  same  day  that  he  charged  the  British 

armed  expedition,  it  was  deemed  best  by  the  Government  with  duplicity,  he  also  reproached 

English  Government  to  confine  its  efforts  in  be-  mo  with  the  stale  ofifence  of  having  traduced 

half  of  the  prisoners  to  diplomacy.  his  character  by  throwing  doubts  on  his  lineal 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  1865  the  Eng-  descent  from  Solomon.    I  tendered  my  wonted 

lish  Government  sent  Mr.  Rassam,  an  Asiatic  by  apology  for  this  oft-repeated  crime,  but  hia 

birth,  well  know^n  in  connection  with  Mr.  Lay-  ms^esty  said  ho  would  not  pardon  me  till  I  had 

ard^s  discoveries,  and  at  that  time  holding  the  atoned  for  the  sin  by  rendering  him  some  ser- 

office  of  assistant  to  the  British  resident  at  Aden,  vice.    In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  made 

on  a  special  mission  to  the  Abys.sinian  emperor,  fresh  proffers  of  his  friendship  to  Mr.  Rassam, 

Mr.  Rassam  started  from  Massowah  on  the  and  also  told  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  particularly 

15th  of  October,  with  forty  camel-loads  of  pres-  myself,  that  we  should  not  indulge  in  nnplcas- 

ents  to  the  emperor.    In  a  letter  from  Mr.  ant  surmises,  as  he  had  nothing  against  us; 

Rassam,  dated  Febmary  7,  1866,  it  was  an-  and,  like  the  rest  of  our  fellow -prisoners,  we 

nounced  that  the  emperor  had  given  him  a  drank  his  health  in  good  araki,  provided  for 

magnificent  reception,  and  ordered  the  release  that  purpose  from  the  royal  distillery." 

of  all  the  prisoners.    The  fact  was  accordingly  Letters  from  Rev.  Mr.  Stern    and  Consul 

announced  in  the  English  Parliament  by  Lord  Cameron,  dated  September  15, 1866,  stated  that 

Clarendon.    But  the  hope  thus  raised  was  soon  the  emperor  was  expected  at  Magdala  (tlie 

to  be  disappointed.    "When  Mr.  Rassam  and  the  place  where  the  prisoners  were  kept),  and  that 

other  prisoners  were  just  on  the  point  of  taking  a  crisis  in  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  was  ap- 

leave  of  the  emperor,  he  and  his  party  were  put  proaching.    Later  letters  (written  about  the 

under  arrest,  and  informed  that  they  were  .to  beginning  of  October)  were  received  by  Dr. 

remain  in  the  country,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  Beke,  a  gentleman   who  has  long  resided  in 

"  state  guests,"  until  an  answer  could  be  ob-  Abyssinia,  understands  tho  language  of   the 

tained  to  a  second  letter  which  the  emperor  country,  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  ATtf^M 

was  about  to  write  to  the  queen.    This  letter  (emperor),  and  lias  taken  a  special  interest  in 

was  duly  indited,  in  a  style  worthy  of  some  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  from  which  it 

Lusitanian  monarch  of  old,  beginning:  "In  the  appeared  that  Messrs.  Rosenthal  and  McKelvie 

name  of   the  Father,   Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  had  been  allowed  to  remain  at  Gaflat;  that 

From  God^s  slave  and  His  created  being,  the  Messrs.  Kerans  and  McKelvie  had  offered  their 

Kon  of  David,  the  son  of  Solomon,  the  king  of  services  'to  the  emperor — those  of  the  former 

kings,  Theodore,"  etc.    The  ostensible  reason  having  been  rejected,  but  those  of  the  latter 

assigned  for  the  detention  of  Mr.  Rassam  was  accepted ;  and  that  Messrs.  Bardel,  Makerer, 

to  consult  with  him  in  what  way  the  friendly  Steiger,  Brandeis,  Essler,  and  Schiller,  had  also 

relations  of  the  English  and  Abyssinian  mon-  entered  the  emperor^s  service.    A  full  account 

archy  might  best  be  extended.    Theodore's  let-  of  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  is  given  by   Dr. 

ter  was  conveyed  to  England  by  Mr.  Flad,  tho  Beke,  in  his  work,  *'  The  English  Captives  in 

German  missionary,  who  was  also  the  bearer  of  Abyssinia  "  (London,  1866). 

a  letter  from  Mr.  Rassam,  in  which,  by  desire  Interesting   information    on    the    Emperor 

of  Theodore,  he  requested  that  English  artisans  Theodore  is  contained  in  the  parliamentary 

might  be  sent  to  engage  in  the  Abyssinian  ser-  papers  published  by  the  English  Government, 

vice.    It  was  supposed  that  these  .men  were  In  1856  Consul  Plowden  sent  to  the  Foreign 

required  more  as  hostages  than  as  artisans^  as  Olfice  a  report  in  which,  after  referring  to  the 
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distracted  state  of  AbTssinio,  with  its  chiefs  thee  aid  of  every  kind  thon  mayst  stand  in  need 

peneraUr  at  Tariance  with  each  other,  he  says :  of.    We  place,  moreover,  at  thy  disposal  a  body 

"  A  remarkable  man  has  now  appeared,  who,  of  troops,  to  protect  thee  against  all,  for  thou 

nnder  the  title  of  King  Theodore,  has  broken  art  our  brother,  and  we  have  faith  in  thy  loy- 

thepowerof  the  great  feudal  chiefs;  has  united  alty."    Signed:  Prince  Aylo-Chooma-Moham- 

tlie  wbole  of  Northern  Abyssinia  under  his  med-abd-Allab,  melk  (king),  in  t"he  nam6  of 

anthority,  and  has  established  tolerable  tran-  the  emperor. 

qaillity."  It  appears  that  from  his  earliest  The  emperor  has  for  some  time  been  engaged 
vouth  he  has  regarded  this  as  his  -destiny.  Mr.  in  war  with  the  rulers  of  Tigr6  and  Shoa,  two 
Plowden  describes  him  as  young,  vigorous  in  all  of  the  principal  and  most  civilized  provinces  in 
maDljexercises,  of  a  striking  countenance,  pccu-  Southern  Abyssinia.  At  the  end  of  Febru- 
liarly  polite  and  engaging  when  pleased,  and  ary,  1866,  Dcvas,  the  lieutenant  of  Wdagshum 
mostly  displaying  great  tact  and  delicacy ;  of  G6bazye  (the  ruler  of  Tigr6),  was  defeated  in 
ontiring  energy,  both  mental  and  bodily,  and  battle  by  Tekla  Ge6rgi8,  the  brother  and  deputy 
of  boundless  daring,  personal  and  moral.  His  of  Has  Bdriau,  Theodore's  lieutenant ;  but  the 
ideas  and  lan^age  are  said  to  be  clear  and  choleraenteredthecampof  the  latter,  destroyed 
precise ;  hesitation  is  not  known  to  him ;  he  a  considerable  number  of  his  troops,  and  dis- 
\m  neither  councillora  nor  go-betweens.  He  persed  the  rest.  In  May  Tekla  Ge6rgis  retired 
salutes  his  meanest  subject  with  courtesy,  and  into  Shire  to  raise  a  fresh  army.  On  July  30th, 
is  generous  to  excess,  but  also  unsparing  in  according  to  an  account  furnished  to  the  "  Nice 
pnnisbment  and  terrible  when  his  wrath  is  Journal "  by  Count  Bisson,  the  above-mentioned 
aroused.  His  faith  is  signal :  "  Without  Christ,"  "  Founder  of  the  French  Colony  in  Abyssinia," 
be  says,  *^Iam  nothing;  but  if  He  has  destined  a  tremendous  battle  was  foaght  between  the 
m  to  purify  and  reform  this  distracted  king-  armies  of  Theodore  and  G6bazye  at  Axoum,  one 
dom,  who  shall  stay  me?  "  Mr.  Plowden,  who  of  the  two  capitals  of  Tigr6.  Theodore  is  said 
thus  sketched  the  king^s  character,  stated  that  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  95,000  men ;  the 
be  had  made  great  reforms  in  Abyssinia ;  had  forces  of  the  insurgents  are  estimated  to  have 
enforced  more  decency  of  manners ;  was  put-  been  rather  larger.  The  latter  occupied  an  in- 
tiug  down  trade  in  slaves,  and  removing  vexa-  trenched  camp.  In  various  of  their  prepara- 
tions exactions  on  commerce.  As  might  be  tions  for  defence  Count  Bisson's  correspondent 
expected,  he  was  jealous  of  his  sovereign  rights,  recognized  European  skill.  "  The  English  were 
and  he  objected  to  the  establishment  of  an  there,  in  constant  communication  with  Aden ; 
EofHiirh  consulate  in  his  dominions  as  an  inno-  the  insurgents  drew  arms  and  supplies  from 
ration.  **  He  found  no  such  thing  in  the  history  that  place."  Two  redoubts,  armed  w^ith  can- 
of  the  institutions  of  Abyssinia."  Mr.  Plow-  non,  covered  the  extremities  of  the  insurgents' 
den  hinted  that  if  he  consented  to  the  estab-  wings,  the  centre  was  covered  by  ahatis ; 
lishment  of  Mendly  relations  the  sea-coast  and  the  plain  was  cut  up  by  trenches,  and  other 
Mas^wah  might  x»ossibly  be  given  up  to  him ;  obstacles  were  skilfully  grouped,  so  as  to  ren- 
l-ot  though  his  ambition  was  roused  at  this,  he  der  the  cavalry  of  the  assailants  nearly  useless; 
feared  the  clause  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  and  as  it  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
consul  as  trenching  on  his  prerogative,  and  the  the  lancers  had  to  dismount  and  act  as  infantry. 
time  for  consideration  was  so  short  that  he  was  Driving  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  from  one  cover 
too  much  startled  at  the  proposal  to  accept  it.  after  another,  the  Abyssinians  levelled  the  dif- 
TLe  Roman  Catholic  mission  had  usurped  the  ferent  obstacles  as  soon  as  conquered.  Ten 
fimctions  of  the  Ahoona  and  the  Abyssinia^  thousand  men  then  remounted  ana  charged  the 
elersy,  and  the  king  feared  that  we  should  wish  insurgent  centre,  driving  it  in.  But  when  four 
til  like  manner  to  usurp  the  political  rights  of  times  as  many  lancers  advanced  to  pass  through 
the  sovereign.  the  gap  thus  made,  the  redoubts  opened  a  cross 

At  the  beginning  of  1865  a  society  was  or-  fire  on  the  attacking  columns,  inflicting  heavy 

ganized  in  France  by  the  Count  de  Mounier,  for  loss.    The  sharpshooters  rallied,  the  attack  was 

erabli!!ihing  at  Halai,  in  Abyssinia,  a  commcr-  defeated,  and  the  insurgent  centre  again  had 

rial  agency,  but,  on  arriving  in  Egypt,  the  society  time  to  form.     The  10,000  horsemen,  under  the 

d:2doived.     Another  project  of  civilization  had  orders  of  Tclema,  the  general-in-chief,  who  had 

been  started  by  the  Count  de  Bisson,  who,  in  a  first  broken  the  line,  had  pushed  forward,  flis- 

Wtter  to  the  Paris  journal.  La  France^  stated  regarding  what  passed  in  their  rear,  to  charge 

that  he  had  received  from  Theodore  a  conces-  a  second  line  of  insurgents,  who,  profiting  by 

aun  of  all  the  uncultivated  lands  of  the  empire,  the  military  instruction  formerly  given  them  by 

and  that  the  Ke^M  had  put  an  anned  force  at  Count  Bisson  and  his  followers,  firm  as  a  rock, 

hl«  dbpoeal  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  awaited  the  enemy  kneeling,  their  lance-butts 

his  associates.     In  support  of  his  assertion  he  -fixed  in  the  ground,  living  ehetaux  de  frise^ 

•jioted  the  following  extract  from  the  ordinance  covered  with  their  bucklers,  while,  close  behind 

(«'  concession :  "  We  give  to  thee  and  concede  them,  thousands  of  sharpshooters  poured  volleys 

forerer  all  the  lands  which  thou  mayst  choose  into  the  assailants.    To  complete  the  discom- 

aal  take  in  Abyssinia.    They  belong  to  thee,  fiture  of  the  latter,  they  were  charged  in  flank 

^e  engage  by  oath  to  defend  thee  and  thy  com-  by  twenty  squadrons.    Talema  cut  his  way  out, 

(aniuns  by  oar  invincible  arms;  to  furnish  to  but  left  half  his  people  behind  him.    Aftei* 
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yarions  vicissitudes,  and  what  seems,  if  this  ac-  and  a  still  larger  army  of  insurgents  of  Tigr6 
count  be  not  over-colored,  to  have  been  ex-  andShoa,  two  of  the  powerful  and  most  civilized 
tremely  hard  fighting,  the  redoubt  on  the  insur-  provinces  of  that  country,  rested  on  the  doubt- 
gents'  left  wing,  after  being  taken  and  retaken  lul  authority  of  a  French  Count  Bisson,  who 
nvo  times,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Abys-  signs  himself  "  Founder  of  the  French  Colony 
sinians.  But  reSnforccments  reached  G6bazye,  of  Abyssinia."  The  English  prisoners,  accord- 
the  chief  of  the  Tigr6ans ;  his  right  wing  had  ing  to  dates  up  to  November,  186G,  still  re- 
not  been  engaged,  while  almost  the  whole  of  raained  in  captivity.  (aSj^Abybsixia.) 
Theodore's  troops  had  fought  and  suffered  Madagascar  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great 
grievously.  Changing  front  to  the  rear,  with  Britain,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  ex- 
his  right  for  his  pivot,  G6bazye  presented  a  changed  on  July  6,  1866.  The  treaty  declares 
new  line  of  battle,  at  right  angles  with  his  first  that  British  subjects  in  the  dominions  of  her 
position.  It  was  seven  in  the  evening,  and  the  majesty  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  shall  be  al- 
battle  bad  begun  at  six  in  the  niorning.  Theo-  lowed  freely  to  exercise  ana  teach  Xhe  Chris- 
dore  refrained  from  a  fresh  attack,  remaining  tian  religion,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  suitable 
master  of  part  of  the  battle-field,  and  of  three  places  of  worship.  Such  places  of  worship, 
pieces  of  artillery  of  English  manufacture.  He  with  their  lands  and  appurtenances,  shell,  Iiow- 
had  the  redoubt  razed,  the  wounded  removed,  ever,  be  recognized  as  the  property  of  the 
and  that  same  night  occupied  Axoum,  lately  Queen  of  Madagascar,  who  shall  permit  thcin 
the  headquarters  and  depot  of  the  insurgents,  to  be  applied  forever  to  the  special  purposes  for 
who  thus  found  themselves  cut  off  from  Masso-  which  diey  shall  have  been  built.  They  shall, 
wah  and  from  the  most  populous  and  warlike  in  the  profession,  exercise,  and  teaching  c>f  their 

Erovinces  that  supported  them.  On  the  other  religion,  receive  the  protection  of  the  queen 
and,  Theodore's  position  was  by  no  means  and  her  officers,  and  shall  not  be  prosecuted  9r 
good;  his  rear  was  harassed  by  disaffected  interfered  with.  The  Queen  of  Madagascar, 
populations,  and  he  had  only  a  flank  connection  from  her  friendship  for  her  Britannic  majesty, 
with  Ijis  base  of  operations.  His  losses  were  promises  to  grant  full  religious  liberty  to  all  her 
23,000  dead  and  18,000  wounded,  according  to  subjects,  and  not  to  persecute  or  molest  any 
M.  de  Bisson's  correspondent,  who  adds  that  subjects  or  natives  of  Madagascar  on  account  of 
they  were  4ue  chiefly  to  musketry  fire.  "Among  their  embracing  or  exercising  the  Christian 
the  Tigr6an  dead,"  he  continues,  "we  recog-  religion.  But  should  any  of  her  subjects,  pro- 
nized  Egyptians  and  some  English  faces,  espe-  fessing  Christianity,  bo  found  guilty  of  any 
cially  in  the  fort.  No  doubt  officers  of  that  criminal  offence,  the  action  of  the  law  of  tho 
nation  directed  all  the  evolutions  of  the  battle,  land  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  The  Queen 
One  may  guess  it  from  the  skilful  defensive-  of  Madagascar  engages  that  British  subjects 
offensive  of  the  enemy."  The  accuracy  of  this  shall,  as  far  as  lies  in  her  power,  equally  with 
account  was  doubted  by  the  missionary  Flad,  but  her  own  subjects,  enjoy  within  her  dominions 
Dr.  Beke,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  "  Times,"  full  and  complete  protection  and  security  for 
expressedhisbelief  that  the  account  had  a  solid  themselves  and  for  any  property  which  they 
foundation  of  truth.  may  acquire  in  future,  or  which  they  may 
AFRICA.  The  most  important  event  in  the  have  acquired  before  the  date  of  the  present 
history  of  this  division  of  the  world  during  the  treaty.  JRritish  subjects  may  freely  engage  in 
past  year  is  tho  great  change  in  the  Govern-  their  service,  in  any  capacity  whatever,  any 
ment  of  Egypt.  The  viceroy,  more  successful  native  of  Madagascar,  not  a  slave  or  a  soldier, 
than  his  predecessors,  obtained  from  the  Sul-  ,who  may  be  free  from  any  previous  engage- 
tan  a  change  in  the  order  of  succession  for  his  ment.  The  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  to 
own  line,  to  the  exclusion  of  collateral  branches  abolish  trial  by  the  ordeal  of  poison.  If  there 
of  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali.  This  first  step,-  should  be  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
by  which  Egypt  separates  from  the  Mohamme-  Madagascar,  any  prisoners  who  may  be  taken 
dan  law,  and  conforms  to  tho  habits  of  Christian  by  eitber  party  shall  be  kindly  treated,  and 
monarchies,  was  followed  by  the  introduction  shall  be  set  free,  either  by  exchange  duriniL^ 
of  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  the  first  the  war,  or  without  exchange  when  peace  is 
Pailiament,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  being  made ;  and  such  piisoners  shall  not  on  any 
opened  in  November*  With  regard  to  the  Suez  account  be  made  slaves  or  put  to  death.  Tho 
Canal,  a  convention  was  concluded  betT^een  treaty  is  signed  by  Thomas  Conolly  Pakenham, 
the  Egyptian  Government  and  the  Suez  Canal  Esq.,  British  consul  in  Madagascar,  duly  au- 
Company,  which  put  an  end  tothe  difficulties  thorized  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  the 
that  at  one  time  seriously  threatened  to  inter-  British  Government^  and  by  Rainimaharavo, 
ferewith  the  progress  of  the  work.  (See'EaYvr.)  Sixteenth- Honor,  Chief  Secretary  of  State; 
The  Emperor  Theodore,  of  Abyssinia,  con-  Andriantsitohaina,  Sixteenth  Honor ;  Ravaha- 
tinued  the  war  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  tra,  Chief  Judge ;  and  Rafaralahibemalo,  Head 
empire,  which  he  hopes  will  gradually  be  en-  of  tho  Civihans,  duly  authorized  to  that  eftect 
larged  by  the  conquest  of  all  the  Mohammedan  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.  Tho 
countries.  An  account  of  a  great  battle,  said  Christian  missionaries  in  Madagascar  report  a 
to  have  been  fought  on  the  80th  of  July,  be-  rapid  and  steady  progress  of  Christianity  and 
tween  Theodore,  at  the  head  of  95,000  men,  civilization. 
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The  long  war  between  the  Basntos  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  was  closed  by  a  treaty 
signed  by  Moshesb,  the  chief  of  the  Basutos, 
on  the  3d  of  ApriL  The  Free  State  acquired 
\ij  this  treaty  a  valuable  territory,  and  the  Free 
State  aQthorities  at  once  adopted  measures 
to  colonize  the  new  territory.  Xater  advices 
(September,  1866)  stated  that  the  settlement  of 
the  Free  State  frontiers  was  being  interfered 
with  by  tlie Basntos,  and  the  land  commissioners 
were  unable  to  mark  out  the  new  farms  with- 
oat  a  considerable  escort.  They  had  encoun- 
tered threatenings  and  warnings  on  every  side. 
The  Basutos  were  said  to  be  starving,  and  a 
renewal  of  the  war  was  feared. 

The  English  Cape  Colony  was  enlarged  by 
tl  c  annexation  of  Cafiraria,  and  in  June  mem- 
bers for  the  Legblative  Council  were  elected  in 
the  annexed  territory  in  accordance  with  the 
provi'tions  of  the  annexation  and  representation 
act  adopted  during  the  last  session  of  the  Cape 
Parliament.  The  third  session  of  the  third 
colomal  Parliament  was  opened  by  Governor 
Wodehouse  on  September  6th.  New  govern- 
ment measures  were  announced  in  the  form  of 
three  bills  for  the  •establishment  of  a  now  gov- 
ernment paper  currency,  for  the  re%dsion  of  the 
cnstoms'  import  tariff,  and  for  the  imposition 
of  an  export  duty. 

The  Cape  Government  took  formal  posses- 
sion for  the  Home  Government  of  the  unclaim- 
ed Guano  Islands  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  colony,  tenguin  harbor,  the  Mercury  Isl- 
ands, and  Ichaboe,  are  now  in  the  absolute 
po^^session  of  the  British  Government. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  a  detachment  of  the 
Fonrth  West  India  regiment,  under  command 
of  Major  Mackay,  was  ordered  on  an  expedition 
a^inbt  the  '*Maraboos,"  who  had  attacked 
several  towns  in  Britbh  territory,  in  Western 
Africa.  The  expedition  was  completely  success- 
ful, and  on  the  30th  of  June  the  last  stronghold 
of  tlie  enemy  was  captured.  Col.  D*Arcy  en- 
tered the  stockade  at  the  head  of  his  dctach- 
m.nt  The  enemy  surrendered  at  discretion, 
after  sustaining  a  loss  of  three  hundred  in  killed 
u)d  wounded. 

The  French  possessions  remained  at  peace 
throughout  the  year,  the  insurrection  in  Al- 
irtria  subsided  about  the  close  of  the  year  1865. 
Tlie  territory  on  the  Senegal  only  was  several 
times  invaded  by  native  chiefs,  who  were,  how- 
ever, without  difficulty,  driven  beyond  the 
French  settlements. 

The  area  of  Africa,  and  its  population,  con- 
tinue to  be  very  differently  estimated  by  the 
ablest  geographical  writers.  Brehm's  Geogror 
pfti«rJi^4  Jahrbuek  (vol.  i.,  1866),  which  is  re- 
^rded  as  the  best  authority  on  these  matters, 
estimates  the  total  area  of  Africa  at  543,570 
P^?.  sq.  miles,*  and  the  aggegate  population  at 
18-3,000,000.  The  following  statistics  are  given 
for  the  several  divisions  and  countries: 


*  One  ireograplxieal  ■quare  mile  Is  equal  to  21.21  EogUsb 
Hoard  miles. 


I.  SASTERN  AFKICA. 


Geojr.  sq.' 
Milea.      PopuUtlon. 


Bogos 

Beit  Takue 

Marea 

Habab 

Bedjuk 

Mcnsa 

Kunama , 

Abrssiiiia. 

Gailas,  S.  of  Abyssinia  as  far  a.s 
the  eauator. 

PeniDSula  of  Somali 

The  tcrritorr  bounded  by  Abvs- 
sinia  and  Egrptlan  Souaan 
to  the  north,  the  White  Kile 
to  the  west,  the  equator  to  the 
south,  and  tho  country  of  the; 
Qallas  to  the  east ' 

Tbt  territory  between  the  equa- 
tor, tho  rortugucse  territory 
of  Mozambique,  the  kingdom 
of  Cazcmbe,  the  Lake  of  Tan- 
ganyika, and  the  Eastern 
Coast 


14,000 


25,000 


13 

10,000 

18 

^,000 

25 

1»',000 

113 

68,000 

o 

1,200 

29 

17,400 

202 

150,000 

7,450 

8,000,000 

13,000 

'  7,000,000 

15,000 

8,000,000 

r,S40,ooo 


8,500,000 


Total '   74,942  1  29,610,600 


XI.   SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Oeosr.  sq. 
Mfles. 


Population. 


Portuguese  Possessions  on  the 
Eastern  Coast 

Cape  Colony .  .* 

British  Ca^raria 

Natal 

Caffraria  (between  British  Caf- 
fraria  and  Natal) 

Caffraria,  north  of  Natal 

Tho  Orange  Free  Stat« 

The  Transvaal  Republic 

Country  of  the  Basutos 

Country  of  the  Betchuanas 

Country  of  Namaqiia 

Damara 

Portuguese  PosscsHions  on  the 
Western  Coast  (Angola,  Bcn- 
^ela,  Mossamedcs) 

Lobalc 

Kibokoe 

Bunda  Countries 

Moluwa 

Kingdom  of  Cazembe 


18,000 

300,000 

4,935 

297,096 

235 

81,858 

970 

157,583 

750 

100,000 

2,960 

440,000 

1,600 

50,000 

8,4S0 

120,000 

700 

100,000 

•^,400 

800,000 

4,700 

40,000 

2,000 

20,000 

14.700 

9,057,500 

•  200 

200,000 

500 

750,000 

7,700 

2,300,000 

9,950 

l,00O,(X)0 

5,300 

530,000 

Total 1   88,080  j  15,843.532 


III.     ISLANDS  IN  THE  INUIAN  OCEAN. 


,Gcog.  sq.  MIb. 


Socotra 

Abd-el-Kuri 

Zanzibar .' 

Madagascar 

Nossi  Be 

St.  Marie  de  Madagascar. . . . 

Comoros 

Aroo,  Cosmoledo,  Ared,  Glo- 
riosa,  and  some  adjoiniug 
smaller  Islands 

Reunion 

Mauritius  and  dependeoeies. 

Total 


•      80 
8 
29 
10,927 
8.54 
16.52 
49.4 


17 

42.5 

83.3 


Popalation. 


8,000 

100 

250,000 

3,000,000 

14,860 

5,701 

49,000 


193,288 
822,517 


11,201.28       3,S3.S466 
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IT.  ISLAin>S  IK  THB  ATLAHTIO  OOSAW. 


Cape  Yerde  Islands 

St.  Thomas  and  Principo . . . 
Fernando  Po  and  Annobon. 

Ascension 

St.  Helena...., 

Tristan  da  Cunha. 


Total 129.08 


Population. 

89,310 

12,250 

6,590 

6,860 
85 

114,045 


T.   THK  NORTHERN  COAST. 


Morocco , 
Algeria.. 
Tunis  . . , 
TripoU.. . 
Egypt.., 


Total, 
Sahara  . . . . , 


GeojT.  sq. 
Mflia. 


12,200 
12,150 
2,150 
16,200 
81,000 


Popalation. 


2,750,000 

2,999.124 

600,000 

750,000 

7,465,000 


78,700     14,564.124 


114,600      4,000,000 


TI.    MOHAMMBDAH  KIXODOMS  OF   CBNTRAL  SOUnAN. 


GcOfT.  sq. 
I    Miles. 


Population. 


Darfoor 

Vadai 

Baghirmi 

Bomoo 

Sokota  and  Adamana 

Gando. 

Massina 

Fellatah  kingdoms  together. 


6,000 
4,730 
2,660 
2,420 
7,9iJ0 
8,880 
8,880 
14,870 


6,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,500,000 
6,000,000 

12,000,000 
6,800,000 
4,500,000 

22,800,000 


Total 44,860     61,100,000 


TII.   THB  TBRRITOBT  OF  WBSTBBK  SOUDAN. 


Yorooba 

Egbah  (capital  Abbeokoota) .... 

Dahomey 

Ashantee   (with    the    tributary 

Provinces  and  the  Gold  Coast) 

Liberia 

French  Seneeambia 

Portuguese  Possessions  in  Sen- 

egambia » 

Dutch  Colonies  on  the  Coast  of 

Guinea 

Sierra  Leone 

Tombo 

Mossi 

Independent  portion  of  Gurma. . 


Gcofi;.  sq. 
MUes. 


2,850 

188 

8,447 
450 

1,687 

600 

22 

2,040 

1,550 

880 


Population. 


8,000,000 
100,000 
150,000 

4,500,000 
250,000 
145,800 

1,095 

120.000 
41,806 


Total I  13,114      8,308,701 


Tin.   BQ17AT0RIAL  TBBRITORT. 


■ 

G«o(r.  sq. 
Miles. 

Popalation. 

Territory  of  the  Shilluk 

526 

929 

40 

69 

70,000 

"600,000 

"           "     Nuer 

400,000 

"           "      Bor. 

"           "      Elyab 

10,000 
8,000 

Unknown   neflro    countries   on 
both  sides  of  the  equator.  .*. . . 

42,000,000 

ToUl 

71,664 

42,918,000 

AFRICAN     METHODIST     EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH.    {See  Methodists.) 

AGRICULTURE.  The  year  1866  was  not  a 
very  favorable  one  for  agricultural  productions. 
The  spring  and  early  summer  were  cold  and 
backward,  and  after  a  short  period  of  intense 
heat  in  July,  4here  t^as,  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  that  month,  the  whole  of  August,  and 
the  early  part  of  September,  a  more  frequent 
and  copious  rainfall  than  usual,  accompanied  by 
a  low  temperature,  with  frost  in  many  sections 
on  September  2l8t.  The  long  rain  and  early 
frost  injured  the  Indian-corn  crop  in  many  sec- 
tions, and  caused  the  wheat  to  gnm  after  being 
stacked.  In  the  region  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
its  tributaries  a  destructive  flood,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  iiyured  and  in  many 
counties  nearly  ruined  the  crops.  This  Hood 
was  the  result  of  the  excessive  rmns  which,  for 
seventy-five  -days,  had  fallen  almost  constantly. 
Other  sections  were  afao  viijited  by  floods,  but 
not  with  such  destructive  effect. 

Of  the  cereals,  the  wheat  crop  was  estimated 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  160,000,000 
bushels  for  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, of  which  143,000,000  was  the  product  of 
the  twenty-two  Northern  States  (of  which  sta- 
tistics were  pven  in  1866),  about  5,600,000 
bushels  less  than  the  previous  year  in  those 
States,  a  decrease  which  was  supposed  to  be 
fully  made  up  by  the  superior  quality  of  the 
grain  in  1866.  The  crop  of  the  eleven  South- 
em  States  was  nearly  17,000,000  busJiels,  a  littlo 
less  than  one-half  that  of  those  States  in  1869, 
the  latest  date  in  which  there  has  been  any 
complete  return  of  their  crops. 

The  yield  of  wheat  on  tbe  Pacific  coast  is  itl- 
creasing  rapidly.  The  California  crop  alone  is 
estimated  at  over  14,000,000  bushels,  of  which, 
it  is  said,  12,000,000  bushels  will  bo  exported. 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and  Neva- 
da and  Utah  also  produce  some  wheat.  The 
entire  crop  of  the  country  may  safely  be  put 
down  at  180,000,000  bushels,  or  fully  five  bush- 
els to  each  inhabitant. 

The  rye  crop  varies  but  littlo  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  not  a  very  important  crop,  and 
during  1666,  aside  from  the  Pacific  States, 
where  but  little  is  grown,  is  estimated  at 
21,029,950  bushels. 

Tlie  barley  crop  is  also  very  nearly  stationary. 
The  crop,  exclusive  of  the  Pacific  States,  in 
1866  was  11,465,663  bushels,  while  that  of  1859 
was  11,146,695  bushels.  Only  110,778  bushels 
ard  reported  as  given  in  tlie  eleven  Southern 
States  in  1866. 

The  oat  crop  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
ever  grown  in  this  country.  The  estimate  for 
1866  is  271,712,695  bushels,  an  increase  of  a 
litUe  more  than  one  hundred  millions  .of  bushels 
since  1860.  This  increase  is  almost  universal, 
Wisconsin  being  the  only  Northern  State  re- 
porting less  than  last  year,  and  the  yield  of  the 
Southern  States  being  nearly  or  quite  up  to  the 
amount  of  1860.  This  large  aggregate  does 
not  include  the  crop  in  the  Pacific  States. 


AGRICULTURE.  7 

The  Aay  crop  was  not  equal  to  last  year ;  in  States.    The  prodaotion  of  yams  and  of  the 

tLd  Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  it  coarser  qualities  of  cotton  goods  is  already,  in 

WAS  about  one-fifth  less;  the  Trans-Mississippi  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  it  has  to  encouoter, 

States  and  the  Sonth  report  a  fair  amount.    It  rapidly  increasing  in  the  South, 

does  Dot  Yory  much  from  21,000,000  tons.  ^ut  to  return  to  the  crop  statistics  of  1866. 

The  earn  crop  is  put  down  as  880,000,000  The  potato  crop,  always  an  important  one,  was 

bushels,  of  which  185,000,000  bushels  are  cred-  throughout  most  of  the  Northern  and  some  of 

itc-d  to  the  eleven  States  not  hitherto  reported,  the  Southern  States  a  full  average ;  in  some  of 

n^ainst  274,000,000  hushels  in  1859.    The  de-  them,  as  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecti- 

crease  in  the  Northern  States  from^e  crop  of  out,  and  Pennsylvania  (all  States  yielding  large- 

1855  is  about  25,000,000  bushels,  and  the  de-  ly  of  this  crop),  it  was  from  10  to  20  per  cent 

crease  in  qnalitj  is  equivalent  to  75,000,000  in  advance  of  last  year,  and  in  Texas  it  was  un- 

bosbc^  making  an  aggregate  decrease  of  feed-  usually  large  and  fine  in  quality.     The  only 

ing  Talue,  as  compared  with  the  great  crop  of  States  in  which  the  crop  was  seriously  below 

1865,  of  abont  100,000,000  bushels.    As,  how-  the  average,  were  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 

e?^er,  the  crop  of  1865  was  an  excessive  one,  22.7  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin.    The  crop  of  1859 

per  cent  above  the  average,  this  reduction  only  was  110,571,201  bushels,  and  until  the  present 

brings  the  crop  of  1866  to  about  a  fair  average,  year  there  has  been  no  return  which  included 

or  a  little  above  it  the  eleven    Southern    States.     The    crep    in 

The  cot-ton  crop  was  estimated  from  the  best  twenty-two  Northern  States  east  of  the  Rocky 

data,  at  the  close  of  December,  at  1,750,000  Mountains  was,  in  1863,  98,965,198  bushels ;  in 

bales^f  400  pounds  each.    As  the  actual  bales  1864,  96,582,029  bushels ;  and  in  1865, 101,082,- 

are  now  nearly  500  pounds  each,  this  would  be  095  bushels.    The  production  of  the  omitted 

equivalent  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  such  bales.  States  in  1860  was  about  8,000,000  of  bushels,  so 

The  cotton-planters  had  expected,  early  in  the  that  the  entire  crop  of  1866  could  not  have 

season,  a  much  larger  crop;  but  owing  to  bad  varied  materially  from  that  of  1859. 

se€d,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  best  The  tobacco  crop  was  about  eleven-twelfths 

method  of  cultivation,  a  very  wet  spring  fol-  of  an  average  crop,  and  in  the  twenty-two 

lowed   by   a   dry   early  summer,  and  heavy.  States  reported  id  1865  it  was  in  advance  of 

drenching  rains  in  August  and  September,  and  that  crop,  which  however  was  not  a  large  one. 

OT^r  extensive  sections  the  ravages  of  the  cot-  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  it  was  above  the 

ton  or  army  worm,  the  crop  was  less  than  average ;  in  Virginia  slightly  and  in  Missouri 

half  what  was  expected.     In  Louisiana  there  materially  below  the  average,  and  as  these  four 

was  added  extensive  flooding  of  the  cotton-  are  the  States  of  largest  production,  it  early 

lands  from  the  breaking  of  the  levees.    Of  the  became  evident  that  the  figures  of  the  crop  of 

Sea  Island  or  long-staple  cotton,  the  quantity  1859,  429,890,771  lbs.,  would  not  be  reached, 

raised  is  about  20,000  bales,  less  than  half  the  The  Agricultural  Department  estimate  the  crop 

avemge  before  the  war.                           ^  of  1866  at  350,000,000  lbs.    We  have  elsewhere 

It  13  hardly  probable  that  this  crop  will  ever  (sea  Tobaooo)  given  a  full  account  of  the  culture 

again  reach  the  production  of  1860,  4,664,417  of  this  crop,  which  is  one  of  great  importance 

bales,  or  if  it  should,  that  so  large  a  portion  will  to  our  commerce. 

ever  be  exported  as  was  of  that  crop.    There  Buckwheat  was  a  fair  average  crop,  about 

are  several   causes  which   will   prevent  this.  18,000,000  of  bushels. 

Among  these  are,  the  deterioration  of  fiie  soil  Sorghum,  though  affected  in  some  districts 

in  mach  of  the  cotton-growing  region,  which,  by  the  heavy  rains  and  the  premature  frost  of 

unless  cultivated  for  a  time  in  other  crops,  and  September  22d,  was  about  nine-tenths  of  an 

restored  to  its  fertility  by  abundant  manure  or  average  crop,  being  smallest  in  the  extreme 

seeding  down  to  clover,  and  ploughing  in  that  northern  and  southern  tiers  of  States,  while  in 

crop,  will  not  yield  one-fourth  as  much  as  it  the  middle  tier  and  in  Texas  it  was  above  the 

would  eight  or  ten  years  ago.    Then  there  will  average.    The  crop  has  increased  rapidly  within 

be  a  lack  of  efficient  laborers  for  the  cotton-  the  past  five  or  six  years, 

fields ;  the  negroes,  no  longer  compelled  to  labor  The  amount  of  domestic  live  stock  in  the 

in  them  will,  in  many  cases,  prefer  mechanical  United  States  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  not 

employment,  and  labor  less  severe  than  that  of  only  to  the  farmer  but  to  all  our  population ; 

the  cotton-tield  in  hoeing  and  picking  time,  and  for  upon  it  depends  the  supply  of  meat  for  our 

other  crops,  fruits,  vines,  the  silk  culture,  etc.,  tables,  as  well  as  of  draught  cattle  for  locomo- 

etc.,  will  give  a  better  return,  for  less  labor,  tion,  the  transportation  of  produce  and  freight, 

than  <3btton.     If,  however,  under  higher  and  and  the  operations  of  the  fwmer.    Until  near  the 

more  efficient  cultivation,  the  exceptional  crop  close  of  1866  it  has  not  been  possible  to  deter- 

of  1860  should  be  readied  or  surpassed,  there  mine  with  any  considerable  accuracy  the  ag- 

rould  be  a  far  larger  proportion  of  it  consumed  gregate  immber  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep, 

at  home  than  in  any  of  the  years  before  the  and  hogs  in  the  United  States.    War  had  made 

war,  not  only  from  the  increase  of  cotton  manu-  such  extraordinary  destruction  of  horses  and 

tkrtories  at  the  North,  but  from  the  tendencies  mules,  and  the  great  armies  had  consumed  and 

of  a  free  and  enterprising  people  to  manufac-  destroyed  such  quantities  of  beef  and  poric^ 

tore  their  raw  materia  largely  in  the-Southern  that  the  census  of  1860  afforded  but  a  poos 
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ALABAMA. 


gnide  to  the  speculations  on  this  topic  in 
which  the  agricaltnral  papers  indulged.  It 
wa3  Dot  difficult  to  approximate  nearly  to  the 
nambersof  live  stock  in  the  Northern  States 
east  of  the  Bockj  Moun tains,  and  this  was  at- 
tempted from  year  to  year ;  but  the  data  in  re- 
gard to  the  Pacific  States  were  small,  and  for 
estimates  of  the  numbers  in  the  Southern 
State?^  entirely  wanting. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1866, 
hoirever,  sufficient  returns  were  obtained  from 
the  SoQthem  States  to  enable  us  to  make  a 
very  close  estimate  for  the  whole  country.  We 
give  in  the  foregoing  table  the  numbers  of*  live 
rcK^  for  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  this 
side  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  estimates 


of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  the  whole 
country,  premising  that  the  latter  may  be  too 
large  in  horses  and  mules. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  compare  these 
returns  with  those  of  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe  at  a  recent  date;  We  have  no  very 
recent  statistics  of  the  number  of  horses  in  the 
European  states,  and  the  war  of  1866  would 
render  them  inaccurate,  if  we  had.  About 
800,000  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  number  of 
cattle  reported  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
75,000  from  those  in  Holland  for  loss  from  cat- 
tle plague.  The  following  table  gives  the  num- 
ber of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  at  the  dates 
mentioned,  in  the  several  nationalities  of 
Europe : 
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CATTLE. 


United  Kingdom ll865-'66. . 

Bassia. !l859-'C3.. 

Denmark,    Schleawig,     and 

Holstein 1 861 

Sweden 1 860 

Prussia 1862 

Hanorer,  Saxony,    Wurtem-j 

berg,  and  Grand  Duchies. .  |1852  to  '63 

Holland 1864 

Belgium ;i85G 

France 1862 

Spain '1865 

Aastrift 1863 

Bararia 1868..;.. 


29,070,932 
74,139,394 

2,646,051 

8,859,728 
18,491,220 

9,395,788 

8,618,459 

4,529,461 

37,386,313 

15,658,531 

86,267,648 

4,807,440 


Cows. 


Other  Cattle 


8,286,308 


5,030,652 


1,172,895   626,252 
1,112,94-t   803,714 


8,882,703 

1,728,224 
943,214 


5,781,465 


6,353,086 
1,630,623 


2,251,797 

1,273.029 
890,673 


8,415,895 


7,904,030 
1,655,353 


Total 


8,316,960 
25,244,000 

1,799,147 
1,916,658 
5,634,500 

4,170,275 
1,333,887 
1,257,649 

14,197,360 
2,904,593 

14,257,116 
8,185,882 


Shoep. 


25,795,708 
45,130,800 

2,279,513 

1,644,156 

17,423,017 

5,328,223 
930,136 

588,485 

83,281,592 

22,054,967 

16,964,236 

2,058,633 


Swin«. 


3,802.399 
10,097,000 

471,193 

457,981 

2,709,709 

1,855,114 

294,636 

458,413 

5,246,403 

4,264,817 

8,151,608 

926,522 


ALABAMA.  The  recess  taken  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Alabama,  in  December,  1865,  closed  on 
January  15,  1866.  Upon  the  reassembling  of 
iiu3  body,  the  Governor  laid  before  the  mem- 
Wr.4  a  brief  message  congratulating  them  that, 
imu^  their  recess,  the  Provisional  Governor 
had  been  relieved,  and  his  authority  was  exer- 
civ*]  by  the  Governor  elect.  He  recapitulated 
the  coDdition  of  the  State  debt,  urged  tlie  im- 
portjiice  of  a  law  staying  judicial  proceedings 
in  ihe  coUectioa  of  debts,  the  necessity  of 
making  the  system  of  education  uniform  by 
illowing  the  proceeds  of  land-sales  to  be  used 
in  any  couoty  without  regard  to  the  location 
of  the  land  sold,  called  their  attention  to  the 
?eat  destitution  of  the  people  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  tha  immediate  necessity 
of  an  efficient  military  organization.  He  also 
retarned,  without  his  signature,  a  bill  to  regu- 
iit?  contracts  with  freedmen,  on  the  ground 
that  the  general  laws  on  contracts  were  ade- 
qoate.  The  Legislature  passed  a  large  number 
of  bills  chiefly  devoted  to  local  affairs ;  also  one 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  land-tax 
le^ed  by  Congress  in  August,  1861 ;  another, 
reqoirin^  the  State  banks  to  resume  payment 
on  April  1,  1868.  In  the  Senate,  on  February 
Hh,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

}VWe(Uf  Th«re  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  un« 
fnendlf  representations  at  Washington  and  in  the 


Northern  States  of  the  Union,  of  the  disposition  of 
the  people  of  Alabama  toward  the  Government  at 
Wasninfi^ton,  will  operate  injuriously  upon  the  con- 
dition 01  our  people,  and  postpone  a  restoration  of 
the  State,  in  consequence  of  a  misapprehension,  upon 
the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities,  of  the  disposition 
of  the  people  for  the  full  and  complete  estabhshment 
of  order :  Therefore, 

Besohed  (the  House  of  Representatires  concur- 
ring). That  a  committee  of  Ove  be  appointed  by  the 
presiding  officers  of  each  House  to  inquire,  so  far  as 
may  be,  into  the  dispositions  of  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  in  the  matter  referred  to,  and  report 
the  result  of  their  investigations  by  resolution  or 
otherwise. 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of 
twenty-year  bonds  for  the  payment  of  arrears 
of  interest  on  the  State  debt ;  also  another,  to 
provide,  at  the  State  expense,  artificial  limbs 
for  every  maimed  indigent  person,  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  State  in  1861. 

The  views  of  the  Le^slature  on  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  the  Federal  Union  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  unanimous  adoption,  on  Febru- 
ary 22d,  by  both  Houses,  of  the  following  report 
and  resolution,  presented  by  a  joint  committee : 

When  the  cause,  for  which  the  people  of  Alabama 
have  endured  sacrifices  without  piu>allcl  in  history, 
was  lost  by  the  surrender  of  her  heroic  armies,  the 
result  was  accepted  as  final  and  conclusive.  Al- 
though compelled,  by  the  verdict  of  the  sword,  to 
abandon  an  institution  which  was  so  thoroughly  in- 
terwoven with  every  thread  of  hnr  facial  fabric,  tha; 


10  .  ALABAMA. 

it  conld  Dot  be  saddenly  torn  asunder  without  lear-  policj  adopted  by  the  President,  with  all  the  energy 

ing  ererywhere  deep  and  poinfol  wounds,  the  but-  and  power  we  can  devote  to  that  object, 

render  has  been  made  without  a  murmur.    Alabama  2.  That  the  above  declaration  expresses  the  senti- 

turned  once  more  to  the  Government  against  which  ments  and  purposes  of  our  people,  and  we  denounce 

she  had  been  arrayed  in  arms,  and  in  solemn  conven-  the  efforts  of  those  who  represent  our  views  and  in- 

tion  obliterated  from  her  records  the  ordinance  of  tentions  to  be  different,  as  cmel  and  criminal  assaults 

secession,  and,  as  Csr  as  in  her  power,  retraced  her  on  our  character  and  our  interests.    It  is  one  of  the 

steps  to  the  point  of  her  departure.     Additional  misfortunes  of  our  present  political  condition  that 

guaranties  of  sincerity  were  required  at  her  hands,  we  have  among  us  persons  wnose  interests  are  tem- 

and  the  General  Assembly  responded  to  the  call  or  porarily  promoted  hj  such  false  representations ;  but 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  ratifying  the  we  rely  on  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  those  who 

Constitutional  Amendment  prohibiting  slavery  with-  wield  the  power  of  the  United  Stales  Government  for 

in  her  borders  forever,  and,  oy  legislative  enactment,  our  safeguard  against  snch.malign  influences, 

securing  protection  to  the  freedman  in  all  his  per-  3.  That  involuntarv  servitude,  except  for  crime, 

aonal  rights,  and  opening  the  courts  of  the  Slate  in  is  abolished,  and  ought  not  to  be  reestablished,  and 

his  behalf.    Ha«ng  thus  cheerfully  complied  with  all  that  the  nejn*o  race  among  us  should  be  treated  with 

the  conditions  demanded  as  a  prerequisite  for  resto-  justice,  humanity,  and  eood  faith,  and  every  means 

ration  to  her  rights  as  a  State  in  the  Union,  the  peo-  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  can  devise  should 

pie  of  Alabama  waited  anxiously,  yet  happily,  for  be  used  to  make  them  usefdl  and  intelligent  mem- 

the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  the  admission  of  her  hers  of  society. 

Bepresentatives.  ^<  That  Alabama  will  not  voluntarily  consent  to 

Prostrated  and  impoverished,  as  she  has  been,  by  change  the  adjustment  of  political  power,  as  fixed 

the  war — with  her  fields  devastated  and  her  homes  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  con- 

l^id  waste— and  with  her  relations  to  a  large  class  of  strain  her  to  do  so  in  her  ]>resent  prostrate  and  help- 

her  population  radically  changed — the  people  came  less  condition,  with  no  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 

up  manfully  to  the  duties  of  the  hour,  find  with  im-  nation,  would  be  an  unjustifiable  breach  of  faith ; 

piicit  reliance  upon  the  magnanimity  and  good  faith  and  that  her  earnest  thanks  are  due  to  the  President 

of  the  Northern  people  and  the  General  Government  for  the  firm  stand  he  has  taken  against  amendments 

^-endeavored  to  adapt  themselves  as  best  they  could  of  the^  Constitution,  forced  through  in  the  present 

to  this  new  condition,  and  were  rapidly  advancing  in  condition  of  afluirs. 

the  parsuits  of  peace.    But  it  became,  ere  long,  pain-  »   «.*«^  i«™.  „.«„  «i„^  ^«„«.^  «*  ♦!.;„  ^«„«:«,, 

fully  evident  that  unknown  persons  were  busily  dis-  ^^^J  ^^^  ^.f  ^^  POfsed  at  thw  session, 

seminating  reports  prejudicial  to  the  honor  and  wel-  applicable  to  smts  oroaght  since  May  1,  18Go, 

fare  of  our  people.  .  to  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust,  with  power  of 

Kindlysympathy  is  manifested  by  the  whites,  with  bq\q  when  the  mortgagor  or  trustee  is  in  pos- 

l^raUrs^^^^ih^'oZrl^eb^^^^^  ^^^    Its  operation   was  so  to  delay  pro- 

in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both!    Contracts  have  ceedmgs  as  to  postpone  execution,  except  on 

been  made  for  labor,  upon  just  and  equitable  terms,  debts  due  the  State,  for  two  years,  and  then  to 

and  the  freed  men  arc  generally  at  work.    Nothing  give  the  party  one  year  longer  in  which  to  pay 

more  is  apparently  now  required  for  the  restoration  off  the  debt  in  three  equal  instalments.     A  new 

SfFMb".1rneU&SL*t^Su"  *'*'''"'''"'"'  V^^^  <^-  ^,«ko  adopted  at  this  session, 
Believing,  then,  as  your  committee  must,  from  the  making  no  distmction  on  account  of  color, 
evidences  before  them,  that  the  falsehoods  propa-  aholishing  whipping  and  branding,  and  sub- 
gated  in  the  North  and  in  Congress  are  the  oftspnng  stituting  "  hard  labor."  Under  the  authority 
of  deliberate  malice  and  design,  and  circulated  only  ^f  the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  on  Fcbruar)' 
for  the  basest  political  purposes.  It  remams  only  for  -„  loaa  iL^^a  «  w>w*«i«,««*;««  l«.««*:««  ^«^ 
us,  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  to  denounce  ^2,  1866,  issued  a  proclamation,  granting  par- 
the  authors  as  wilful  culumniators  and  slanderers,  and  don  and  aiunesty  to  all  persons  who  had  been, 
to  solemnlvprotest  against  their  statements  being  re-  or  wei^  liable  to  be,  indicted  for  offences 
ceivcd  and  accepted  as  the  truth.  against  the  State,  committed  between  April- 
In  conclusion,  your  committee  feel  thw  to  be  the  jg  igg.  ^  j  j  g^  jggg  ^|  -  ^,^ 
proper  occasion  for  a  renewed  expression  of  the  sen-  >  V  "  *^  "  v  ":»,-;,"  .  ,  , 
timents  which  pervade  the  public  heart  toward  the  rape  and  murder  excepted.  The  session  closed 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  policy.  The  about  February  20th,  by  an  adjournment  to  the 
following  resolutions,  similar  in  language  and  pur-  annual  session.  This  commenced  on  November 
port  to  ^ose  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  jgth  ensuing.    The  measures  previously  devised 

5'„bmuJar-TTh\''r';^mm^d^Sorth^^  to  improve  the  finances  of  the  State  had  been 

adopted,  and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  his  ex-  very  successiul.      lemporary  loans  had  been 

cellency  President  Johnson,  with  the  accompanying  contracted  and  paid,  and  State  bonds  had  been 

report.  W.  GARRET,  hypothecated,  instead  of  being  sold  below  par, 

Chairman  of  Com.  ®°  *^|g*^^J/^j|^°*^*®-  and  ample  funds  thus  secured.    This,  however, 

Chairman  on  the  part  of  the  H^use.  added  to  the  debt  $363,572,  making,  on  Novcm- 

,..«!*.       *  *v   r.       14       V,     *  *v   o^  *     #  ber  12th,  as  follows : 

Joint  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  fitate  of      ^  ,  .     ,,       ,    ,  ,  ,.  ,,  ,   ,        >^     ..^/va^ 

Alabama  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Original  bonded  debt,  partly  extended       ^,445,000 

Begolved  by  the  Senate  and  JJowe  of  Jiepreteniatives  Amount  of  funded  interest  on  the  5 

of  the  State  of  Alabama^  in  General  Assembly  eon-        and  6  per  cent,  bonds 687,990 

venedf  That  the  people  of  Alabama,  and  their  rcpre-  Eight  per  cent,  bonds  sold  forsuppUes 

sentatives  here   assembled,   cordiallv  approve   the        and  transportation 48,500 

policy  pursued  by  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Eight  per  cent,  bonds  advanced  to  In- 

iJnited  States,  in  the  reoi^antzation  of  the  Union.         sane  Hospital 5,000 

We  accept  the  result  of  the  late  contest,  and  do  not  '— • — 

desire  to  renew  what  has  been  so  conclusively  deter-           Total  present  bonded  debt f4, 188,490 

mined ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  permit  any  one  subject  to  To  which  add  amount  of  loan  due,  in- 

our  control  to  attempt  its  renewal,  or  to  violate  any  eluding  interest  and  commission. . .  $868,572  22 

of  our  obligations  to  the  United  States  Government.  -^ " 

We  mean  to  cooperate  in  the  wise,  firm,  and  just        Total. . ; f4,550,063  23 


ALABAMA.  1  j 

Broitfbt  fonrard $4^560,062  22  granta  were  made  hj  the  Federal  Congress  to 

Shodd  the  U.  S.  agree  to  occeDt  the  7                     ^  aid  in  the  constmction  of  various  raih-oads  in 

^'/^^nUhe'J^fwt^^^^^^^             $529,883  83  J^«  8*^*?'    the  war  prevented  the  companies 

! from  taking  advantage  of  these  grants,  and  the 

This  woaM  make  the  total  bonded  time  within  which  they  were  to  be  secured  cz- 

debt  of  the  Stote $5,079,895  65  pired  in  June,  1866.    All  the  roads  in  the  State 

The  effect  of  the  stay  law  passed  at  the  pre-  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  war.    No 

vions  session  had  been  to  stimulate  creditors  to  one  has  been  able  to  recommence  the  work  of 

commence  suits,  so  as  to  secure  themselves  all  construction  which  was  going  on  when  hostili- 

the  fldranta^es   which  the  law  oould  afford,  ties  commenced. 

The  coostitntionality  of  the  act  was  also  tested  The  Legislature  at  this  session  elected  John 

in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  decision  rendered  A.  Winston  a  Senator  to  Congress.    He  had 

wliich  placed  snch  &  construction  on  the  law  as  heen  elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  1855  and 

to  greatly  diminidi  the  time  for  carrying  judg-  1857,  and  was  one  of  the  Douglass  presidential 

ments  into  effect.    The  law,  therefore,  did  not  electors  in  1860.    In  the  House,  on  December 

ftccomplish  all  that  was  anticipated.  1st,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  extend  the  privi- 

Only  two  of  the  State  banks  took  advantage  l©g©  of  suffrage  to  all  male  persons,  and  thereby 

ofthe  act  to  reduce  and  consolidate  their  stocK.  establishing  qualified  negro  suffrage.    It  was 

The  Bank  of  Mobile  reduced  its  stock  from  a  regarded  as  a  measure  calmly  and  carefully  to 

million  and  a  half  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  he  considered,  although  laid  upon  the  table — 

thdosand  dollars,  and  the  Southern  Bank  of  jeas  69,  nays  19. 

Alabama  from  a  million  to  two  hundred  and  In  February,  186Q,  an  act  was  passed  to  ap- 

fifty  thousand.     The  capital  stock  of  the  other  point  a  commissioner  to  revise  the  code  of  the 

•anks,  it  was  believed,  had  been  so  reduced  by  State.    ITie  appointment  of  Turner  Reaves  was 

the  effects  of  the  war,  that  they  would  be  un-  made,  and  the  work  of  revision  commenced,  but 

able  figain  to  resume  business.    More  than  one-  in  December,  1861,  it  was  ordered  to  be  sus- 

lulf  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks  was  drawn  pended  until  the  dose  of  the  war.    In  May, 

out  by  the  State  during  the  war.  1866,   the  commissioner  resigned,  and  Chief 

The  tax  of  three  cents  per  pound  on  cotton,  Justice  A,  J.  Walker  was  appointed  to  complete 

ordered  to  be  levied  by  the  Federal  Congress,  the  revision.    His  report  was  sent  to  the  Legis- 

operated  in  an  oppressive  manner  upon  the  lature  on  November  15th.    The  work  of  revi- 

prodnctive  labor  of  the  State.    A  bale  of  cot-  sion  embraced  the  statutes  enacted  during  the 

ton  weighing  five  hundred  pounds  was  taxed  previous  fitlbeen  years,  which  were  condensed 

fifteen  dollars ;  to  this  was  added  tlie  income-  and  arranged  in  their  proper  places,  with  some 

tax  of  five  per  cent.,  which,  under  the  estimates  other  important  features.    It  was  approved  by 

ofthe  year,  amounted  to  an  additional  five  dol-  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  and  adopted. 

Lirs  on  the  five  hundred  pounds.  In  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  were  offered, 

The  public  institutions  of  the  State  are  re-  providing  for  the  reference  to  the  people  of  the 

catering  from  the  effects  of  the  war.    The  Constitutional  Amendment  proposed  by  Con- 

namber  of  insane  persons  in  the  State  is  esti-  gress.    These  were  reported  upon  unfavorably 

niated  at  seven  hundred.    A  hospital  for  this  hy  a  committee,  and  the  subject  laid  over.    The 

<^  of  persons,  established  at  an  expense  of  Governor,  in  his  annual  message,  opposed  the 

$300,000,  is  in  sncceasful  operation.    The  num-  amendment,  saying : 

ber  of  patients,  near  the  close  of  the  year,  was  ^                     ,         ,        ,        ,..„., 

about  seventy-five,  although   the   institution  ?''.'' '^fu^fv?'*''^  *V^®'!' I  ^"^  i^^'^l'^t^^^  °/ii*^/ 

^,.1^   -           "^    J  A     XV         v      ^     J  •uotai/MwviA  op,u,on  that  this  amendmeDt  should  not  bo  ratified. 

<^m  accommodate  three  hundred  and  fifty,  lie  first  section  embodies  a  principle  which  I  regard 

An  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  also  in  aa  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  whole 

siecesgful  operation.      The  arrears  due  to  it  country.   That  principle  is  as  applicable  to  New  York 

from  the  State  have  heen  paid.     The  number  *"^  Massachusetts  as  to  Alabama.    The  second  sec- 

n^rnnin'A^a  ?«  ♦!-.«,  «xanUAr>4-;«\.«-  ;»^.»«»r.ri  .i,.«:»^  tion  proposes  a  change  in  a  feature  of  our  Govem- 

0.  convicts  m  the  pemtentiary  mcreased  dunng  n,ent*^wfiich  has  nevir  been  complained  of  before. 

ine  year  from   llfly-one  to  one  hundred  and  The  question  of  representation  has  never  been  a 

Titty-eight,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were  white,  source  of  trouble  or  inconvenience.    It  contributed 

wd  one  hundred  and  twenty  colored  persons.  i°  »«  ^^7  to  the  recent  troubles  of  the  country,  and 

A  large  proportion  of  the  colored  were  sent  to  ?  ""^^^^  *!L**i?f,?°°*  be  legitimately  claimed  wform- 

tho  T^»;!k^«i: A. »:*:..«  ^   ^  i^         x  ing  any  part  of  the  results  of  the  war.    The  third  sec- 

^r^^i?*^^^  ^™  ^v*®*  *?^  ^?^^  i^T^  ^^^  ^o"id  bring  no  possible  good  to  the  represented 

wnitner  the  negroes,  on  becoming  free,  flocked  States,  while  it  would  reduce  those  that  are  unrepre- 

IQ  t^eat  numbers.     The  reconstruction   of  a  sented  to  utter  anarchy^  and  ruiu. 

baflding  for  the  State  University  has  been  com-  W®  "^  sincerely  desirous  for  a  complete  restora- 

mcnced,  by  means  of  a  loan  of  seventy  thou-  *^°?  ""^J^^  R^^^*'-  .J,^  ^^^  conciliation  harmony, 

Mmi  ^  Jii          *'*•"«*'**•  AiT    ol\.        rm*^  aud  uatioual  tranquillity.    We  feel  that  we  have  given 

and  dolkrs  granted  by  the  State.    The  com-  gygry  evidence  wlich  human  action  can  furnish,  of 

mcm-school  system  has  not  yet  recovered  from  an  honest  purpose  to  conform  in  good  faith  to  the 

the  derangement  caused  by  the  war.      The  condition  of  things  surrounding  us.    Alabama  is  to- 

Khoob  have  been  suspended  for  two  years,  and  ^^l »?  ^^u®  *<>  ^^«  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Gen. 

the  nn Klin  avmTvo^T^ir  4n  ♦>»/»«,  v»««  jL^^*{2  ,i«  Oral  Govcmment  as  auy  State  lu  the  Union.    Under 

fSnii     '?u^?    ^   1      .  ^u    r  ^««:*'^,^®-  the  internal  revenue  law,  and  the  tax  on  cotton,  tht 

nmea.     Ihe  mtcrest  due  to  the  fund  for  two  people  of  this  State  are  now  paying  revenue  to  the 

Jears  from  the  State  has  not  been  paid.     Land  General  Govo«-«uzient  at  the  rate  of  nearly  ten  millions 
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of  dollars  a  year.    In  the  enactment  of  these  laws  we         ^*  In  the  month  of  Jnne  last  I  made  a  visit  to 

had  no  voice.    Thia  amendment  was  proposed  when  the  Northwest  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  pur- 

nearly  one-third  of  the  States  were  unrepresented,  «v„«:„„  ^„^^m2«  «„  ♦i»«  c*«*rv  «i^rx..»«.       t  ^t^ 

and  idl  of  its  harsh  features  are  aimed  direStly  at  the  ^^^^^  supplies  on  the  State  account.     I  there 

States  thus  excluded.    The  ratification  of  such  an  learned,  as  before  observed,  that  tlie  six  per 

amendment,  proposed   under  such  circumstances,  cent,  bonds  authorized  were  unavailable.     It 
cannot,inany  possible  view,  accomplish  any  good  to     was  ascertained,   however,  that  the  eiffht  per 

^hejountry,  and  might  bring  upon  it  irretnevable  ^ent  bonds  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.     In 

^aI^%  X  1  *v  •  i-xu  in  1  ^^®^j  therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  I 
At  a  later  day  the  views  of  the  Governor  rel-  jeemed  it  a  duty  to  appropriate  a  portion  of 
ative  to  this  amendment  were  changed,  and  on  them  to  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Accordinirlv, 
December  6th  he  addressed  a  message  to  both  ^  lot  of  com  was  purchased,  brought  to  the 
Houses  m  its  favor.  He  expresses  approhen-  state,  and  distributed.  The  com  w-ns  l«)ught 
sion  of  the  future,  saymg :  ^t  a  low  rate,  and  the  banks  of  St.  Louis  pur- 
There  is  an  unmistakable  purpose  on  the  part  of  chased  readily,  and  at  par,  a  suflBcient  amount 
at°dl\"^°ar\hdl'o^rt^™s';r™l"^^^^^^^^  o^^-i\'o  pay  therefor  The  amount  of  bonds 
measures  they  propose  threaten  to  at  once  reverse  ^^^d  m  this  way,  mcludmg  payment  tor  trans- 
our  progress  toward  the  establishment  of  that  per-  portatiou,  was  $48,500.  The  com  thus  obtain e<l 
manent  tranquillity  which  is  so  much  desired  by  was  distributed  in  such  localities,  and  in  such 
all.  To  do  Bois  to  immediately  augment  the  distress  quan titles,  as  were  deemed  most  suitable,  and 
which  now  exists,  and  inaugurate  confusion,  the  end  24V^^»^r.A  ^,,^-u  »a1:a#>  »i.;»i«  «r^»i<i  ^,^4.  J*v  . 
of  which  no  humin  prescieSce  can  foresee.  afforded  much  relief,  which  would  not  other- 
To-day  the  cardinal  principle  of  restoration  seems  'W'lse  nave  been  lound. 
to  be  favorable  action  upon  the  proposed  amendment  The  hope  was  indulged  that  the  crop  of  ISGO 
to  the  Constitution,  which  I  transmitted  to  you  in  my  would  save  the  people  from  any  further  de«titu- 

annual  message.       .  tion.     But  this  unfortunately  was  not  the  case. 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  amendment  my  views  are  rru^  ^  ^^^^^a*^  i         r  1 1  j 

alreidy  known.    They  are  founded  upon  principle,  The  season  was  exceedingly  unfavorable,  and 

and  are  unchanged.    The  necessity  of  the  case,  I  am  the  crop   short     In  the  opmion  of  the  Cora- 

uow  constrained  to  think,  is  different.    We  should  missioner  for  the  Destitute,    not  half  enough 

look  our  true  condition  full  in  the  face.  j^rain   was  raised  to  subsist  the    inhabitants. 

The  amendment  was  finally  rejected  by  an  The  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  reports  of 
overwhelming  majority  in  both  Houses.  The  probate  judges.  The  War  Department,  there- 
amount  of  the  Federal  tax  of  1861,  assigned  to  fore,  authorized  General  Swayne,  the  Federal 
Alabama,  was  $529,318.  Nothing  had  been  commander,  to  distribute,  during  the  winter 
collected  at  the  close  of  the  year.  months  of  1866-67,  supplies  to  the  value  of 

The  amount  of  destitution  in  the  State  ex-  $120,000,    This  money  was  applied  to  the  pur- 

ceeded  that  of  any  other  Southern  State,  and  chase  of  corn  and  bacon,  as  likely  to  be  much 

continued  through  the  year.    Supplies  were  more  useful  than  the  regular  rations  heretofore 

furnished  liberally  by  the  Federal  Government ;  issued. 

charitable  associations  and  private  individuals        A  census  of  the  State  was  take  in  1 860,  tlio 

made  large  contributions,  and  the  State 'granted  returns  of  which  were  nearly  completed  during 

all  the  assistance  practicable,  notwithstanding  the  year.    The  results,  as  compared  with  tlie 

which  the  supply  fell  short.    During  the  eleven  census  of  1800,  are  shown  in  the  following 

months  endiug  September  1&;  1866,  the  Federal  table. 

Government  issued  3,789,788  rations,  which  was        It  will  be  seen  by  a^  examination  of  tluf-o 

an  average  of  11,500  rations  per  day.     The  returns,  that  the  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to 

number  of  persons  receiving  supplies  averaged  neutralize  the  increase  from  all  sources  whioli, 

monthly  21,700.      Tlie  whites  exceeded   the  for  the  ten  years  previous,  have  been  about  25 

blacks  two  to  one.    On  February  23,  1866,  the  per  cent.    AVhite  and  black   fare  apparently 

Legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to  dispose  alike,  although  perhaps  a  disproportionate  (U- 

of  six  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  crease  among  the  blacks  has  been  compensated  l»y 

for  the  benefit  of  indigent  families.     Sufficient  importations  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  avcid 

provision  had  not  been  made  for  the  payment  the  converging  theatre  of  the  war.    The  ccn^n? 

of  the  bonds,  and  they  were  unsalable.    The  of  white  males  in  Alabama,  which  in  lftr»n  jravc 

Governor  says:  an  aggregate  of  270,271,  in  1866  present**  a  dc- 

''In  consequence  of  the  inability  to  use  these  crease  of  9,207.    liie  total  of  black  male^  in 

bonds,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  1860,  was  returned  at  217,766,  and  has  dimin- 

extend  that  amount  of  relief  to  our  suflcring  ished  in  the  interval  3,523 ;  about  one-lialf  the 

people  which  was  desired.    In  some  counties  ratio  of  the  former.    The  movement  of  freed 

the  destitution  was  so  extreme,  that  I  author-  people  to  the  towns  is  shown  by  a  marked  i)cr- 

ized  the  judges  of  probate,  in  conjunction  with  centage  of  increase  in  the  counties  of  Mobile 

two  other  reliable  citizens,  to  purchase  corn  on  (25),  Montgomery  (23),  and  Dallas  (Selina)  ( \^}^ 

the  State's  credit,  pledging  payment  on  the  1st  with  a  proportionate  decrease  in  other  counties. 

of  January  next.    The  amount  authorized  for  A  northward  movement  of  the  freedmcn  into 

each  of  such  counties  was  one  thousand  bushels.  Tennessee  is  shown  in  the  returns  from  Xorthorn 

In  addition  to  this,  I  found  it  necessary  to  draw  Alabama.    The  citizens  of  Randoloh  claim  tliat 

funds  from  the  treasury  to  pay  for  the  transpor-  their  county  sent  3,000  mci  to  help  the  armies 

tation,  and  other  incidental  expenses.  of  the  Union. 
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IS 


oomnxEa 


Antao^.... 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Blount 

Batler 

Calhoun 

Cbmnbers  . . 
Cherokee . . . 
Choctaw.... 

Clarke 

Coffee 

Cooecah  ... 

Coo^ 

Corinolon . . 

Dak." 

Dallas 

DeKalb.... 

Fayette 

Franklin  . . . 

Greene 

Henry 

Jsckaon  .... 
JdTersoii  ... 
Lawrence. . . 
Liuderdale . . 
Limestone . . 
Lowndes  ... 

MadiBoa . 

3larengo  ... 
Marion  ..*... 

Macon 

MarshaU 

MohUe 

Montgomery 

Monroe 

Moni^an  . — 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike. 

Randolph  . . 

Russell 

Shelby 

St.  Clair.... 

Sumter 

Talladega  .. 
Tallapoosa.. 
Tu5)caloosa  . 

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox 

Winston.... 

Total. 


1866. 


Whites. 


6,654 

14,839 
6,626 
8,477 
11,487 
15,445 
11,799 

"6,619 
7,580 
8,659 
6,043 

12,899 
5,990 
9,764 
9,425 

10*834 

*  7,436 

1*5)180 

9,268 

9,331 

9,951 

7,876 

7,741 

12,676 

7.073 

8,800 

10,767 

8,723 

86,226 

13,695 

6,323 

8,325 

10,077 

9,021 

16,041 

14,646 

11,631 

9,255 

8,261 

15,303 
17,053 
12,662 
6,773 
1,944 
6,384 
8,256 


Colored. 


6,490 

17,8(54 

8,066 

685 

7,618 

4,258 

11, 


799 


6,375 
9,297 
1,687 
8,971 
4,891. 
919 
2,020 
29,601 

'i',937 

28,094 

*  '2^654 

2,592 

6,260 

5,094 

7,517 

17,803 

12,857 

21,963 

1,063 

22,192 

1,850 

16,664 

80,762 

6,724 

8,271 

18,166 

9,948 

8,307 

2,008 

17,523 

8,351 

2,050 

iijoio 

5,821 

9,832 

485 

2,116 

16,521 

21 


Total. 


13,144 

82',763 

9,692 

9,062 

19,005 

19,703 

23,593 

i'8',i94 
16,877 
10,196 
10,196 
17,790 
(5,909 
11,784 
89,026 

i'2*,82i 

80,530 

17,834 

11,860 
15,591 
15,041 
14,893 
25,544 
25,533 
28,086 
9,363 
82,959 
10,072 
52,890 
44,457 
12,047 
11,596 
28,243 
18,969 
24,848 
16,654 
29,154 
12,606 
10,311 


20,353 

22,874 

22,494 

7,263 

4,060 

22,905 

3,277 


1860. 


Whites. 


7,118 

3,676 

14,629 

8,027 

10,193 

11,260 

17,162 

11,315 

15,321 

6,767 

7,599 

8,200 

6,419 

14,050 

5,681 

10,381 

7,785 

9,853 

11,145 

10,119 

7,251 

10,464 

14,811 

9,073 

7,173 

10,639 

7,215 

8,362 

11,686 

6,761 

9,894 

8,625 

9,600 

23,560. 

12,124 

6,916 

7,592 

9,479 

10,117 

15,646 

18,132 

10,938 

8,970 

9,236 

5,919 

14,634 

17,1'>4 

12,971 

7,461 

2,119 

6^795 

8,454 


Cglored. 


9,621 
3,854 

16,13*3 

8,8.')7 

672 

6,852 

4,870 

11,899 
8,03a 
7,110 
7,4v)0 
1,423 
4,892 
5,223 
838 
1,816 

25,840 

852 

1,705 

8,508 

23,608 
4,454 
8,472 
2,668 
6,802 
6,781 
8,091 

19,354 

14,765 

24,410 
1,2S8 

18,177 
1,872 

12,571 

23,780 
8,751 
8,743 

18,245 

12,199 
8,789 
1,927 

15,656 
8,648 
1,777 

18,111 
8,886 
6,073 

10,229 

519 

2,5.->0 

17,823 
122 


•TotaL 


16,739 
7,530 
30,812 
11,894 
10,865 
18,122 
•21,539 
23,214 
18,360 
\  13,877 
15,049 
9,623 
11,311 
19,273 
6,469 
12,195 
83,625 
10,705 
12,850 
18,627 
80,859 
14)918 
18,283 
11,746 
13,975 
17,420 
15,806 
27,716 
26,451 
81,171 
11,182 
26,802 
11,472 
41,131 
85,904 
15,667 
11,335 
27,724 
22,316 
24,485 
20,059 
26,592 
12,618 
11,013 
24,035 
23,520 
23,827 
23,200 
7,980 
4,669 
24,613 
3,576 


526,431   437,770   964,201 


The  legislation  of  the  State  relative  to  froed- 
mea  has  steadily  improved  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  When  the  Legislature  assembled  in 
November,  1865,  there  was  developed  a  strong 
pnrty  in  favor  of  securing  the  unpaid  labor  of 
slavery,  but  without  admitting  the  obligations 
of  maintenance  which  that  system  imposed. 
The  measures  taken  for  this  object  failed 
tbroagh  tlio  vigilance  of  the  Freedraen's  Bn- 
redo,  and  tlie  cooperation  of  the  Governor  with 
hi^  veto.  Bot  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  a  vagrant  law  was  in  force, 
which  provided  chain-gangs  and  the  county 
yal  for  whoever  should  loiter  at  work,  or  desert 
•1  labor-contract.  At  the  same  time  the  stay 
law  was  so  framed  as  to  postpone  for  a  long 
period  the  collection  of  wages.    At  the  subse- 


quent session  in  November,  1866,  the  Govern- 
or in  his  message  called  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, saying: 

In  reference  to  contracts  with  freedmen,  there 
have  been  some  exceptional  instances  of  bad  faith, 
which  are  stroiucly  suggestivo  of  the  necessity  of 
legal  remedy.  These  exceptions  are  where  employ- 
ers of  freedmen  have,  by  captions  nnrcasonableness, 
sought  and  even  created  pretexts  for  finding  fault  with 
their  employes,  and  discharging  them  without  pay» 
alledng  a  violation  of  contract  on  the  part  of^  the 
freedmen.  The  only  remodj  left  the  freedman  is  a 
suit  for  his  wages,  and  this  is  so  tardy^  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  pursuing.  For  such  injustice  as  this, 
a  remedy  should  be  provided.  It  could  be  found 
in  a  law  which  would  authorize  a  summary  and  an 
effective  mode  of  enforcing  payment  for  labor  of 
the  character  under  consideration.  I  respectfully 
inrite  your  attention  to  this  subject. 
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The  right  to  testify  in  conrts,  in  certain  cases,  one  understands  this  language  as  dedariog  that 

was  extended  to  the  freedmen  at  the  session  the  act  repealed  was  Toid  or  repealed  from  the 

of  186»-'06,  and  experience  has  demonstrated  beginning. 

that  the  law  was  prodnctive  of  good  results.  The  sobseqnent  surrender  and  destroction  of 
Colored  persons  were  permitted  to  testify  in  the  Confederate  States  aothority,  and  the  corn- 
cases  where  thej  were  interested  and  where  plete  restoration  of  the  United  States  aathoritj, 
there  was  every  indncement  for  false  swearing  conM  not  change  the  character  of  the  preTions 
which  maj  be  reasonably  supposed  to  influence  state  of  thinga,  so  far  as  this  question  is  con- 
witnesses.  But  even  with  these  strong  temp-  cemed.  The  writ  having  been  issued  before  the 
tations  to  commit  perjury,  the  testimony  of  authority  of  the  United  Scales  was  reestablished, 
freedmen  has  been  found  valuable  in  the  ascer-  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  could  not 
tainment  of  truth,  and  the  Governor  recom-  be  required  to  place  a  stamp  upon  the  process, 
mended  that  all  restrictions  should  be  removed.  ALXEX,  Eenst  JV'ateixs,  ex-Governor  of 
A  steadfast  cooperation  has  existed  between  Louisiana,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confed- 
the  Bureau  for  the  Freedmen  and  the  Governor,  erate  Army,  bom  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
and  the  results  have  been  a  growing  kindliness  Va.,  April  29, 1820;  died  in  the  city  of  Hexico, 
between  the  white  and  black  races,  an  increased  Apnl  22,  1866.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of 
fairness  in  the  application  of  the  laws,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Allen,  a  medical  practitioner  of 
prospective  changes  of  a  most  useful  tendency,  some  distinction,  and  when  quite  young 
He  also  recommended  that  a  portion  of  the  removed  with  his  father  to  Lexington,  Mo. 
taxes  derived  from  freedmen  should  be  applied  After  spending  some  time  in  school,  he  was 
to  the  education  of  their  children  and  the  sup-  induced  to  enter  a  store  in  the  position  of 
port  of  the  indigent,  aged,  and  infirm  of  that  under  cl^k,  but  having  an  unconquerable  dis- 
population.  like  for  mercantile  life,  his  father  consented  to 

A  case,  involving  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  his  enrolment  among  the  students  of  Marion 
the  Le^lature  after  secession  came  before  the  College,  Mo.  Remaining  here  two  years,  some 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  was  decided  on  dissatisfaction  with  the  parental  authority  in> 
January  23, 1867.  An  act,  passed  on  Novem-  duced  him  to  leave  and  enter  at  once  upon  a  more 
her  9,  1861,  authorized  executors  to  invest  in  independent  career.  He  ran  away  from  college, 
bonds  of  the  Confederate  States  or  of  Alabama,  and  making  his  way  to  the  little  village  of  Grand 
The  court  unanimously  sustained  the  validity  Guli^  Mi^.,  obtained  the  position  of  teacher 
of  the  government  of  Alabama  as  a  ^  ffttto  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  planter,  and  after- 
government  during  the  war,  and  the  authority  ward  opened  a  large  schooL  Subsequently  he 
of  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  an  act.  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  study  of 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Butler  County  a  roo-  law,  was  licensed  to  practise,  and  had  already 
tion  was  made  to  dismiss  a  suit  on  the  ground  become  quite  successful  as  a  lawyer,  when  In 
that  the  original  writ,  when  issued,  was  not  1842  Prudent  Honston  called  for  volunteers 
stamped  as  required  by  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Law.  to  aid  Texas  against  Mexico.  Having  inherited 
In  opposition  to  the  motion,  it  was  urged  that  a  military  taste,  young  Allen  was  not  long  in 
the  act  did  not  apply  to  tins  case,  for  the  reason  deciding  tx>  offer  his  services ;  he  raised  a  corn- 
that,  when  the  writ  was  issued,  the  State  of  pany,  and  proceeded  to.  the  scene  of  conflict^ 
Alabama  was  under  the  exclusive  control,  pos-  where  he  acquitted  himself  well,  and  upon  the 
session,  and  dominion  of,  and  owed  allegiance  to  termination  of  his  engagement  Lis  command 
the  then  existing  Confederate  States  Govern-  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Egypt,  on  the  Co- 
ment.  lorado,  where  they  were  honorably  discharged. 

Judge  J.  K.  Henry  decided  that  for  the  time  Returning  to  Grand  Gulf,  he  resumed  the  prac- 
being  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  was  tice  of  his  profession,  married,  and  in  1846  was 
suspended,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi.  A  few 
could  no  longer  be  enforced  in  Alabama,  or  be  years  later,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  re- 
obligatory  upon  the  inhabitants  who  remained  moved  to  Tensas  Parish,  La.,  and  afterward  to 
and  submitted  to  the  existing  power.  These  his  estate  in  West  Baton  Rouge,  where,  in 
inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary  allegiance  1853,  ho  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  The 
to  the  then  existing  government,  and  were  following  year  he  quitted  his  estate,  and  en- 
bound  by  such  laws  and  such  only  as  for  the  tered  the  Cambridge  University  as  a  student  of 
time  being  it  chose  to  recognize  and  impose,  law,  and  spent  some  time  in  reviewing  his 
The  ordinance  of  1865,  annulling  the  ordi-  studies.  In  1859,  attracted  by  the  Italian  war, 
nance  of  secession  of  1861,  clearly  refers  to  he  went  to  Jlurope,  but  arrived  too  late  for  a 
the  present  and  not  to  the  pa^t,  in  the  dcclara-  personal  share  in  the  struggle  He  spent  some 
tion  that  "  the  same  "  («.  e,  the  ordinance  of  time  in  travel,  the  incidents  of  which  tour  were 
secession)  **  he  and  u  hereby  declared  null  and  gathered  up  in  a  volume,  entitled  the  '*  Travels 
void."  Xot  tliat  it  was  null  and  void  from  the  of  a  Sugar-Planter."  During  his  absence  he 
beginning,  but  that  it  be  nato  declared  null  and  was  reelected  to  the  Legislature.  He  took  a 
void.  Analogous  cases  often  arise  in  the  ordi-  prominent  position  in  that  body,  was  an  earnest, 
nary  legislation  of  the  country.  When  an  act  eloquent  sjwaker,  and  well  qualified  for  leader- 
b  repeated,  the  language  commonly  used  is,  s):ip.  In  his  politics  ho  was  a  Whig  until  the 
t*  That  the  same  be  and  is  repealed ; "  yet  no  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  when  he  became  a 
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Damoorat  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr.  rcmainiDg  he  could  be  of  no  further  use  to 
Allen  joined  the  Delta  Btfles  as  a  volanteer,  and  the  State,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Mexico. 
apoQ  his  promotion  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Here  he  established  an  English  paper,  "  The 
FoarthLomsiaDa  was  stationed  for  some  months  Mexican  Times,"  laboring  faithfully  and  zeal- 
at  Ship  Island.  Subsequently  he  was  made  colo-  ously  as  the  sole  editor  for  eight  -months.  But 
nel  and  appointed  military  governor  of  Jack-  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Upon  the  ad- 
son.  His  first  actual  engagement  was  in  the  vice  of  his  physician,  he  was  making  ^rrange- 
battle  of  Shiloh,  where  he  commanded  his  fa-  ments  to  go  to  Paris,  and  submit  to  a  surgical 
rorite  regiment,  and  fought  gallantly,  even  after  operation,  when  his  general  health  indicated 
receinng  a  severe  wound  in  the  face.  He  was  immediate  danger,  and  ere  he  could  mature  his 
afterward  ordered  to  Vicksburg,  where  he  did  plans,  the  end  had  come.  A  volume,  entitled 
efficient  service  in  preparing  the  fortifications,  "Recollections  of  Henry  W.  Allen,"  prepared 
sometimes  directly  under  the  fire  of  the  Union  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Dorsey,  was  published  in  New 
army.  At  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  Colonel  York  City  early  in  1867. 
AHea  commanded  a  brigade,  and,  while  making  AMALGAJ^CATION.  The  art  of  extracting 
a  fearful  charge,  his  horse  was  struck  by  a  shell,  precious  metals  from  their  ores  by  amalgama- 
killing  him  instantly,  and  the  scattering  shot  tion,  has  made  considerable  progress  within  the 
pasala^  through  both  legs  of  his  rider,  stretched  last  few  years;  especially  since  the  discovery  of 
Km  helpless  upon  the  field,  from  which  he  was  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  Territories  of 
borne  io  an  almost  dying  state.  The  amputa-  Nevada,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  others.  The 
tioQ  of  one  leg  was  advised,  but  owing  to  his  amalgamation  of  free  gold  from  quartz  is  a 
entreaties  it  was,  afler  a  long  period  of  suffer-  simple  process,  and  has  become  of  great  irapor- 
iDg,  finally  spared.  While  lingering  with  his  tance  in  the  gold  mines  (now  systematically  con- 
painfal  wounds  he  received  the  appointment  of  ducted)  in  California.  The  auriferous  quartz, 
president  of  the  military  court  at  Jackson,  ])(Gss.,  after  being  extracted  from  the  mine,  undergoes 
also  that  of  mxyor-general  of  the  militia  of  the  process  of  milling,  which  consists  in  the 
Lonidana,  both  of  which  he  declined.  In  Sep-  reduction  of  the  same  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
teinber,  1864,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-gen-  that  is  generally  performed  by  a  stamp-mill,  and 
era!,  and  ordered  tp  report  to  the  Trans-Missis-  a  subsequent  treatment  with  mercury  in  various 
sippi  Department,  and  had  hardly  entered  upon  ways.  It  is  really  in  the  details  where  many 
his daties  when  he  was  almost  unanimously  elect-  improvements  have  been  proposed,  several  of 
ed  Governor  of  Louisiana.  He  accepted  the  which  are  actually  worth  mentioning,  and  have 
office,  and  at  once  gave  himself  up  warmly  and  contributed  much  to  reduce  considerably  the 
passionately  to  its  duties.  He  was  eminently  fitted  expenses  of  '*  milling."  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
for  the  position,  and  was  cheered  and  sustained  cost  of  treating  quartz  by  milling,  it  may  be 
bj  the  devotion  of  the  people.  One  of  hid  first  stated  that  it  ranges  from  $0.67  to  $8.81  per 
eforts  was  for  the  improvement  of  the  State  ton,  with  a  product  of  gold  varying  between  $5 
finaaces.  For  this  purpose  he  arranged  with  and  $80  per  ton.  The  profits  resulting  from  this 
Gtaeral  £.  Kirby  Smith,  then  commanding  the  process  in  these  Oalifornia  mines  range  from 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  to  have  the  cot-  $0.97  to  $56.40  per  ton. 
tOQ  tax  due  the  Confederate  Government  paid  Many  complaints  have  been  made  with  regard 
in  kind,  and  established,  without  cost  to  the  to  the  great  loss  of  gold  by  the  amalgamation. 
State,  the  export  of  the  cotton,  wh* eh  the  State  since  the  practical  results  obtained  have  been 
received  for  taxes,  through  Texas  to  the  Mex-  so  variable  and  unsatisfactory,  amounting  in 
icaa  frontier,  and  the  return  by  the  same  route  many  cases  to  less  than  half  the  gold  in  the  ore. 
of  sQch  articles  of  medicine,  clothing,  and  ne-  One  of  the  most  important  discoveries,  effecting 
ce&aty  as  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  a  better  and  more  thorough  amalgamation,  has 
which  were  sold  to  the  people  at  moderate  been  made  by  Prof.  Henry  Wurtz,  of  New  York, 
prioea,  and  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  very  and  patented  by  him  in  this  and  other  countries, 
poor.  He  also  instituted  and  encouraged  maiiu-  in  1864.  In  order  to  explain  the  merits  of  this 
factores  for  the  production  of  articles  of  prime  invention,  we  refer  here  to  the  remarks  made 
necessity  in  the  State.  He  most  carefully  en-  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman  at  the  session  of  the  Na- 
forced  all  the  laws,  especially  those  forbidding  tional  Academy  of  Science,  held  in  Washington 
the  distiQation  of  alcoholic  liquors  from  grain  during  January,  1866,  of  which  the  following  is 
sod'  sugar-cane,  and  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  an  extract : 

sappres-don  of  drunkenness  and  other  vices,  and  it  is  well  known  to  metallurKiats  that  the  amalga- 

hj  las  frugal  management  was  enabled  to  de-  mation  of  gold  is  often  attended  with  peculiar  difficul- 

▼ote  large  sums  to  public  charities.     His  devo-  ties,  and  that  in  the  best-conducted  operations  on  the 

tion  to  the  interests  of  aU  classes  speedily  won  1*^^©  wale  there  is  always  a  considerable,  often  a 

fiv^   «^  flj                J      ffu  *'^        fi  ^x.^   J^^wxi^  large  loss,  of  the  precious  metal.    Samples  of  waste 

Uie  confidence   and  affection   of   the  people,  or  ^' tailings "  coftccted  by  myself  at  raHous  amalga- 

and  the  results  of  his  wise,  eflBoient,  and  benefi-  mation  works  in  Grass  Valley,  California,  a  place 

cent  administration  were  felt  throughout  the  noted  above  most  others  for  the  great  success  which 


TO.  Governor  Allen  was  strongly  urged  by  his    the  ton— showing  a  loss  nearly  equal  to  the  arerage 
vieada  to  leave  the  country,  and  feeling  that  by    amount  saved  in  that  district    One  nf  the  most  cau- 
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tioas  and  experienced  meUDaTigisto  of  CalifoniiA,  at  qnickalver,  commanicates  to  it  a  greatly  en- 

*^?*i??lf  ^.°°  r     '^'}^  *^S  Oeological  Commisaion  haoced  power  of  adhering  to  metall  and  par. 

o(  that  State,  mfonned  me  that  bjhisowndetermina-  *u„i.,i„  4.^  ^^.,r^^  «tU:^u   i;v«  «^iTi««^   »;i™ 

tionsthesaTUigiD  a  Ui^  number  of  cases  was  barely  Jicnlarly  to  those  which,  hke  gold  and  sdver, 

80  per  cent  ofthe  gross  contents  ofthe  ore,  as  shown  he  toward  the  negaUve  end  of  the  electro- 

by  carefiil  assay^  both  of  the  ore  and  the  waste.  chemical  scale.     This  power  of  adhesion,  in  the 

The  causes  6f  this  large  loA  are  rarions,  among  case  of  these  two  Dietala,  is  so  great,  that  the 

which  may  be  mentioned  imperfect  processes,  in-  resistance,  which  I  have  foond  their  surfaces, 

sufficienl    commiDQtion  of  the  ore,  and  the  dim-  ^u ^ s-   ai  ^        *:-     -*>.a^ n  P 

culty  of   bringing  the  gold  into   contact  with  the  ^^^^  ^^   V^®  ^*^^«  ?^^  nsoally   oppose  to 

mercury.    In  an  ore  containing  one  ounce  of  gold  to  amalgamation   (a    resistance   which    is    much 

the  too  of  quartz  or  waste,  the  ratio  is  as  one  to  greater  and  more  general  than  has  hitherto 

thirty-two  thousand  (1  to  32,0  *0),  or  less  than  one-  been  recognized,  and  which  is  dne  to  caoses  an 

fourth  of  one  grain  in  one  pound  of  stuif.  ^  undiscovered,  or  at  least  nninvestigated),  is 

It  IS,  howeTer,  well  known  to  all  who  are  conrersant  r   j;         ^^^'^^'^i.v.  «v  «v€^.  «Mi«»«,i,ii,ai^y,  1. 

with  gold  amalgamation,  that  the  mercury  often  ap-  mstanUy  overcome,  whether  their  particles  bo 

pears  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  gold  even  when  ooarso,  fine,  or  even  impalpable.    Even  an  ar- 

brou^t  in  contact  with  it,  failing  to  amalgamate  it.  tificial  coating  of  oil  or  grease  (which  is  such 

This  mdiflTerence  may  be  sometimes  traced  to  a  min-  ^  enemy  to  amalgamation  that  the  smoke  of 

?iLeU^fl:;tS\.?.'oft^fr^ 0°^^^^^^  ^-  ^-P'^  ^V  «  pronoanced  highly  detri- 

less  obvious  cause,haffliDsr  often  the  skill  of  the  best  Mental  m  gold  and  silver  mmes)   forms   no 

amalgamators,  and  resulting  in  a  ruinous  loss  of  the  obstado  to  immediate  amalgamation  by  this 

precious  metaL  magnetic  quicksilver.    The  atoms  of  the  mer- 

jsumerous  inventions  have  been  deriscd  to  save  cnry  are,  as  it  would  seem,  put  into  a  polaric 

this  loss,  and  avoid  the  causes  which  mvolve  it,  but J^^-^^y   v        ._•     *, 2z\^r  ^  *.\  ^  ^ 

until  lately  with  very  indifferent  success.    One  of  the  condition  by  a  mmute  particle  of  one  of  those 

most  promising,  viz..  the  use  of  mercurial  vapor,  has  metals  which  range   themselves    toward    tho 

proved    itself  on  trial  in  the  Urge  way  a  failure,  electro-positive  end  of  the  scale;   so  that  its 

and  the  problem  has  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  affinity  for  the  more  electro-negative  metals  is 

°&L-T^in  ISCt  ProC  Henry  Wnrtz  communicated  ^  ^'^  «f/J^^  *i*^  ^^^^,  upon,  and  is 
to  me  m  conversation  his  conviction,  as  the  result  of  absorbed  by  their  surfaces  mstantaneously. 
preliminary  experiments,  that  the  use  of  a  minute  The  practical  results  Obtained  by  using  80- 
portion  of  the  metal  sodium  would  impart  to  mercury  dium  junttlgftm^  are  highly  satii«factory  and  sor- 
the  power  of  amalgamating  with  goia  readilv  under  p^gg  ^nv  other  method.  Although  oompar- 
any  of  the  adverse  conditions  which  had  thus  far  l**  ^i„  "  „  ♦!,:„  «„^vv.«*«  :«  n/^«*;nfJ^.t^A.i  Lf^ 
proved  a  serious  drawback  to  the  pracUce  of  this  art  ^J^^^'^  "^^»  ^^,  PT^J^  now  introduced  into 
Leaving  soon  afterward  for  California,  I  have  had  no  almost  every  gold  distnct,  according  to  the  re- 
opportunity,  until  within  a  few  months  past,  of  ac-  ports  in  many  scientific  or  nuning  journals, 
quainting  myself  with  Mr.  Wurta's  plans.  The  amalgamation  of  auriferous  iron  pjTites, 

Prof:  Silliman  also  expbined  some  experi-  ^<^^  as  are  found  especially  in  Colorado  and 

ments  made  to  illustrate  the  remarkable  prop-  Montana,  is  much  more  difficult  and  requires  a 

erties  imparted  to  mercury  by  sodium,  and  dis-  ^®^  careful  preparation  of  the  ore,  previous  to 

covered  by  Prof.  TTurtz.    He  says :  ^*«  contact  with  mercury.    The  first  question  to 

1.  Shake  up  in  a  test-tube  a  small  quantity  of  mer.  consider,  is  the  state  in  which  the  gold  occurs 
cury  (say  half  an  ounce)  with  a  moderately  strong  ^^i  the  pyrites— whether  as  metal  or  as  a  sul- 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  mercary  ispres-  phuret.  Most  writers  on  the  subject  accept 
ently  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  thick  mud,  being  the  first,  and  if  this  bo  correct,  the  gold  most 
so  completely  granulated  (floured)  as  to  reskt  all  ef  ije  in  exceedingly  fine  particles,  which  have  to 

forts  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  condition,  and  retain-  v    j«    i       1        1  is-    j   v  i?       L. ^«  ««f 

ing  this  condition  almost  Indefinitely.    Drop  now  a  ^  disclosed  and  freed,  before  mercury  can  act 

mmute  particle  of  sodium  amalgam  into  it,  when  in-  ^pon  them.     The  ore,  therefore,  must  be  very 

stantly  the  whole  is  restored  to  its  fluid  state,  and  finely  pulverized,  and  to  do  this,  several  new 

subsequent  efforts  to  reproduce  the  granulai"  condi-  machines  were  invented  and  tried  with  more 

tion  are  futile  iftbe  least  trace  of  sodium  remains.  ^^  j        success.      But    notwithstanding   this 

2.  Bring  a  particle  of  placer  gold  or  gold  from  ^{^  *«»  c'u^.vcaa.  i»«i^  uv/u««ti.uoM«ti^  e 
quart*  into  contact  with  a  little  clean  mercurv  in  its  theory,  the  amalgamation  of  raw  p^Tltes,  hOW- 
ordinary  condition.  It  will  be  seen  to  push  t^c  gold  ever  finely  powdered,  is  SO  incomplete,  that  in 
before  it  as  it  rolls  about,  and  refuse  to  amalgamate  many  cases  not  over  ^0  per  cent,  of  the  metal 
with  the  gold,  even  when  beneath  its  surface.  In  ig  obtained.  It  was  founi  that  the  ore  needed 
fact,  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  active  repulsion  be-  x-  i^^  ,i^«i«.v.,-:-.wi  ^.^»:^„«  *^  ;«•«  »n««i<*ama. 
twcin  the  two  metals.                             ^  *?  ^  desulphurized  previous  to  its  amalgama- 

3.  Bring  the  same  particle  of  gold  in  contact  with  ^lon,  to  gain  a  reasonable  percentage  01  tne 
mercury  baring  a  minute  portion  of  the  sodium  amal-  precious  metal.  This  process 'has  been  and 
gam  dissolved  in  it,  when  immediately  the  gold  is  still  is  of  immense  importance  for  Colorado, 
nndcHu^surfSc"^^  ^^  *^^  mercury  and  disappears  ^^jj^re  ,'^^1  is  rather  scarce,  and  the  attention 

of  metallui^sts  has  been  especially  directed  to 

The  description  of  the  discovery,  as  given  by  find  a  method  which  requires  little  fuel.    One 

the  inventor,  shows,  that  it  consists  in  "impart-  much  in  practise,  is  the  apparatus  of  Keith,  in 

ing  to  quicksilver  greatly  enhanced  adhesion,  which  the  ore  is  blown  as  a  fine  dust  through 

attraction,  or  affinity  for  other  metals  and  for  a  tubular  yessel,  being  heated  by  the  flame  3f 

its  own  substance,  by  adding  to  it  a  minute  some  fuel,  brought  in  contact  with  the  ore.  It  is 

quantity  of  one  of  the  highly  electro-positive  reported,  that  thb  method  has  given  excellent 

metals,  such  as  sodium,  potassium,   etc.     A  results.    Compared  with  the  amalgamation  of 

minute  quantity  of  these  metals,  dissolved  in  the  raw  ore,  it  undoubtedly  has,  but  it  is  not 
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easy  to  be  seen  how  a  completd  roasting  can  be  in   motion,  rooking  forward   and   backward, 

effected  by  it.    Probably  the  most  sncoessM  while  steam  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  tube, 

apparatus  or  fnmace  for  roasting,  will  be  the  and  in  about  eight  minutes  the  water  boils,  and 

S'>ca]led  Terrace  furnace,  substantially  a  rectan-  the  mercury  permeates  the  entire  mass.    After 

enlar  prismatic  room,  with  a  large  number  of  so  working  for  forty-iive  minutes,  a  stream  of 

shelves  of  fire-clay  arrangecl  in  such  a  manner  cold  water  is  let  in,  which  suddenly  cools  the 

that  the  ore  will  fall  from  one  to  the  two  mass  and  precipitates  the  mercury.    The  gate 

andemeath  and  so  on,  until  it  reaches  the  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  is  then  opened  and  a 

.ower  part  of  the  furnace,  from  whence  it  is  stream  of  water  run  through  the  cylinder,  un- 

removed.     The  furnace  is  heated  first  by  a  til  it  comes  clear,  when  the  gate  is  closed  and  a 

temporary  hearth,  bnt  the  combustion  of  the  new  charge  is  put  in.    The  shaking-tables  are 

ralpbnr  produces  afterwards  enough  heat  to  merely  to  collect  small  particles  of  metal,  which 

keep  the  ore  constantly  in  a  temperature  fit  to  may  have  been  thrown  from  the  cylinder  by 

erpel  the  sulphur  from  the  same.    Another  the  force  of  the  water.    Mr.  Wykoff  claims 

method  has  been  proposed,  and  we  believe  to  be  very  successful  with  his  method,  and 

with  much  success.    It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  to  save  in  this  way  nearly  all  the  gold  con- 

Monnier,  and  consists  in  calcining  the  ore  in  tained  in  the  ore. 

reverberatory  furnaces  with  an  addition  of  sul-  The  amalgamation  of  silver  ores  is  much 
pbate  of  soda.  The  whole  is  calcined  at  a  low  more  complicated,  and  requires  more  skill  and 
temperature,  and  during  the  operation  the  sul-  experience  for  a  snceessful  and  economical 
pburets  of  iron  and  copper  are  at  first  oxidized,  treatment  than  the  gold  ores.  In  order  to  ex- 
bat  partly  changed  into  sulphates  during  the  plain  the  theory  of  this  process,  it  is  deemed 
la^  hours  of  the  calcination.  These  sulphates  necessary  to  remark,  first,  that  the  silver  ores 
can  be  leached  out,  and,  so  far  as  the  copper  is  which  are  snbjecte<l  to  this  treatment  are  gen- 
coDcerned,  it  can  be  won  by  a  precipitation  erally  sulphurets,  arseniates,  and  antimoniates 
with  metallic  iron.  The  remaining  ore,  after  of  silver,  or  compounds  of  these  bodies.  The 
the  lixiWation  of  all  soluble  salts,  is  chiefly  com-  older  theory  was,  and  is  yet  accepted  by  many 
poeed  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  the  gangue  or  authorities,  that  these  sulphurets,  when  brought 
qoartzose  substances  which  were  in  the  ore;  together  with  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium) 
the  whole  containing  the  gold  well  disclosed  and  and  sulphate  of  copper,  under  proper  condi- 
ready  for  the  attack  of  the  quicksilver.  An  ad-  tions,  are  changed  into  chloride  of  silver,  and 
vantage  in  this  process  is  the  small  quantity  of  that  the  subsequent  contact  with  mercury  would 
fuel  needed,  and  more  especially  the  soft  state  decompose  these  chlorides  into  metallic  silver, 
of  every  particle  of  peroxide  of  ii*on,  which  which  forms  an  alloy  with  the  quicksilver, 
allows  an  easy  access  of  the  mercury  to  the  while  another  part  of  the  latter  takes  up  the 
most  minnte  parts.  second  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  forms  prote- 
in many  mines  the  vein-matrix  is  composed  chloride  of  mercury,  or  calomel,  which  is  lost, 
of  quartz,  which  has  both  free  metallic  gold.  Another  theory  is  that  of  Mr.  Bowring,  who 
and  aurifirous  pyrites.  In  such  cases  the  ore  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  deuto-chloride  of 
is  often  treated  with  mercury  in  the  raw  state,  copper,  produced  by  chemical  action  from  com- 
or  it  is  at  least  passed  over  copper  plates,  which  mon  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper,  is  changed,  in 
are  alloyed  or  amalgamated,  and  ret.ain  all  the  contact  with  mercury,  into  a  proto-chloride, 
free  particles  of  gold,  after  which  the  ore  is  and  the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  atraos- 
calcined  and  amalgamated.  pheric  air,  to  oxi-chloride  of  copper,  which,  in 
Should  the  ore  have  too  much  copper  pyrifes  its  turn,  gives  a  part  of  its  oxigen  to  the  sul- 
and  zinc-blende  or  galena  mixed  with  the  quartz  phurets  of  silver,  producing  metallio  silver, 
and  iron  pyrites,  it  becomes  often  too  diflicnlt  and  leaving  again  proto-chloride  of  copper  and 
and  expensive  to  apply  amalgamation,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  as  products  of  decomposition, 
treatment  by  smelting  is  preferable.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  many  chemical  actions 
The  great  improvements  in  desulphurizing  come  into  play  in  these  processes,  and  how  im- 
pyrites,  by  which  so  great  qtumtities  of  gold  are  perfectly  they  are  understood  yet.  It  may  be 
saved,  have  given  an  impulse  to  an  active  and  said  that  during  the  last  few  years  many 
profitable  mining  system  in  several  of  the  Terri-  experiments  were  made  to  improve  the  amalga- 
tories,  d^peciaUy  in  Colorado.  mation  of  silver  ores,  especially  in  Nevada, 
A  peciiliar  method  of  amalgamation  for  gold  where,  amongst  a  great  deal  of  quackery  and 
ores  has  lately  been  put  in  practice  by  a  Mr.  absurdity,  several  inventions  of  some  merit 
^ykoti^  which  he  calls  the  "  chloride  of  sodi-  were  introduced. 

am  "  process.    The  machinery  used  consists  of  Under  nearly  all  circumstances  it  is  necessary 

a  wooden  cylinder,  combined  with  a  shaking-  to  roast  the  ore,  previous  to  its*  further  treat- 

table,  with  the  ordinary  mechanical  appliances  ment,   with  an  addition  of  salt  (chloride  of 

for  working  them.    The  process  itself  is  as  fol-  sodium).    An  exception  to  this  rule  forms  the 

lows:  Two  hundred  pounds  of  finely-crushed  method  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  amal- 

tce  is  put  into  the  cylinder  or  amalgamator,  gamates  with  but  few  chemical  agents,  except 

with  about  one  hundred  pounds  of  mercury  common  salt,  the  sulphurets  of  silver,  found  in 

an  1  sixty  ^lons  of  water,  to  which  three  per  the  Oomstock  Lode,  and  some  other  minea. 

^%at  of  salt  is  added.    The  cylinder  is  then  set  The  apparatus  ho  uses  is  known  under  the  name 
Vol.  VI — 2           a 
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of  Wheeler^s  or  Hepbnrn^s  pan,  and  it  appears  as  too  much  fluidity  will  cause  the  settling  of  tLe 

that  it  is  principally  the  friction  between  the  sand  and  pi'event  a  uniform  division  of  the 

iron  parts  of  the  apparatus  and  the  ore  which,  mercury,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  particles 

in  this  process^  causes  a  decomposition  of  the  of  ore  cannot  change  their  places  quick  enough, 

silver  ore,  and  its  fitness  to  form  an  alloy  with  and  prolong,  therefore,  the  operation.     The 

tlie  mercury.    It  ought  to  be  remarked,  how-  pan  being  filled  in  this  manner,  the  quicksilver 

ever,  that  the  presence  of  much  antimony  or  is  added  in  quantities  of  thirty  to  eighty  pounds, 

arsenic  in  the  ore  is  greatly  objectionable,  and  and,  if  salt  is  to  be  used,  it  may  be  aone  so 

that  in  such  cases  the  ore  has  to  be  previously  immediately,  while  all  other  chemicals  are  only 

calcined.    With  ordinary  care,  the  percentage  applied  a  little  afterward.    The  temperature  is 

of  silver  extracted  from  the  ore  varies  between  kept,  as  near  as  possible,  uniform,  and  near  the 

70  and  80  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  yield  boiling-point  of  water.    The  number  of  rcvo- 

of  the  assay,  and  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  lutions  of  the  agitator  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 

this  system  is  of  great  importance  in  a  country  per  minute,  but  they  can  be  increased  without 

where  fuel  is  so  scarce  as  in  Nevada.  inconvenience.     The  operation  is  finished  in 

The  chemicals  which  are  more  or  less  used  about  three  or  four  hours;  at  that  time  the 

in  the  mills  in  Nevada  are  numerous;  they  are  mass  is  diluted  with  water,  and  after  half  an 

employed;  with  the  exception  of  the  common  hour  tapped  carefully  in  an  adjoining  vat,  where 

salt,  in  a  state  of  solution.    We  give  a  list  of  such  traces  of  amalgam  are  separated  as  might 

the  more  important  ones :  have  gone  with  the  fluid  mass.     The  great 

1.  Sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone).  Out  of  a  quantity  of  amalgam  now  on  the  bottom  of  the 
solution  of  this  salt  metallio  copper  is  precipi-  pan  remains,  and  acts  on  a  new  portion  of  ore 
tated,  when  in  contact  with  iron.  The  freed  until  it  has  become  sufficiently  solid,  when  it 
copper  forms  an  alloy  with  the  quicksilver  is  removed  and  pressed  through  a  filter  of 
amalgam,  which  is  again  decomposed  by  sul-  leather  or  strong  linen  cloth.  As  already  rc- 
phide  of  silver,  through  electro-chemical  action,  marked,  the  pans  known  as  "  Wheeler's  "  and 
producing  silver  amalgai^,  and  probably  sul-  **  Hepburn's  "  seem  to  give  the  most  favorable 
phide  of  copper.  results,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  con- 

2.  Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas).  struction.    It  is  believed  that  they  give  a  better 

3.  Bisulphate  of  soda.  This  salt  gives  up  one  percentage  than  other  pans,  and  some  estimate 
atom  of  its  acid,  and  is  reduced  to  a  neutral  salt  the  difference  as  much  as  ten  per  cent.    The 

4.  Alum.  actual  loss  of  mercury  has  not  yet  been  accn- 

5.  Sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  is  used  in  a  rately  ascertained,  or  if  so,  has  not  been  made 
diluted  state,  and  appears  to  act  directly  on  public. 

sulphides  of  silver,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  A  Hepburn  pan  of  ordinary  size  can  treat 

development   of  sulphuretted   hydrogen  gas,  about  four  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours, 

immediately  after  the  application  of  the  acid.  and  requires  two  and  a  half  horse-power. 

6.  Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt).  It  The  amalgam,  after  being  pressed,  is  distilled 
does  not  act  directly  on  the  sulphides  of  silver,  in  retorts,  generally  taade  of  cast  i»on,  four 
but  must  be  first  decomposed  by  some  agency  feet  long,  eleven  inches  wide,  and  nine  inches 
before  its  chlorine  can  act  on  the  ore.  high.    The  same  is  connected  with  a  condens- 

7.  Proto  and  deuto-chloride  of  copper.  These  ing  apparatus,  which  is  kept  cool  by  water, 
salts  act  similar  to  the  sulphate  of  copper.  and  in  which  the  vapors  of  mercury  are  con- 

These  and  many  other  substances  arc  used  densed  and  liquefied, 
with  or  witliout  success  in  the  Nevada  mills.  It  may  be  interesting  to  finish  onr  remarks 
An  untold  number  of  experiments  have  been  about  amalgamation,  with  a  description  of  this 
made,  many  patents  issued  for  so-called  new  process  as  applied  to  so-called  speiss  and  black- 
processes,  while  some  ** inventors"  kept  their  copper,  the  first  being  a  product  from  treating 
method  strictly  secret ;  but  to  the  present  day  arsenical  and  antimonial  ores,  also  containing 
no  treatment  has  been  discovered  for  amal-  silver,  nickel,  and  copper — tlie  other  (black- 
gamating  such  complicated  silver  ores,  which  copper),  an  impure  metal  from  mixed  copper 
would  give  all  the  silver  contained  therein,  and  ores  containing  80^  copper,  and  remainder  iron, 
more  especially  under  such  difficult  circum-  sulphur,  lead,  and  antimony,  besides  some  sil- 
stances  as  prevail  in  Nevada.  ver.    These  classes  of  ores  and  products*are  not 

It  leads  us  too  far,  considering  the  space  for  yet  known  well  in  tliis  counti-y,  but  there  can 
this  article,  to  describe  the  different  systems  oi  be  no  doubt  that  the  amalgamation  or  humid 
amalgamators,  and  it  could  hardly  be  done  extraction  of  the  precious  metals  from  these 
without  figures.  But  it  may  be  interesting  to  substances,  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  with  the 
give  a  short  description  of  the  modus  operandi  increased  development  of  the  mineral  resources, 
followed  in  the  process  of  amalgamation.  In  The  following  methods  are  practised  in  the 
Bome  pans,  chemicals  and  raw  ore  are  used;  in  StephaUshtltte,  in  Hungary.  I31ack-copper,  af- 
other  oases,  the  ore  is  first  roasted,  and  often  ter  being  granulated  and  ground  fine  by  stamp- 
no  chemicals  are  resorted  to.  In  the  first  case,  ers  and  arrastras,  is  mixed  with  10;;^  common 
some  water  is  first  put  in  the  pan  and  finely-  salt,  and  calcined  in  a  double  calcining  furnace, 
pulverized  ore,  enough  to  give  a  certain  consist-  with  a  low,  slowly  increasing  heat  during  ten 
ency  to  the  mass,  which  is  of  much  importance,  hours.      The  silver  is  thus  converted  into  i 
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chjorkle,  and  the  solphnrio  and  ontimonial  salts  The  war  of  Spain  against  the  republics  of 

decomposed  to  a  great  extent  Chili  and  Pern  continned  thronghont  the  year. 

The  amalgamation  is  performed  in  barrels,  The  Spanish  fleet  bombarded  the  port  of  Val- 

rhere  the  powdered  copper  is  mixed  with  a  paraiso,    inflicting   considerable  damage,   and 

quantity  of  saline  water,  some  more  salt,  and  subsequently  the  port  of  Callao,  where  they 

for  every  1500  lbs.  substance  about  100  copper  were  repulsed.    Their  strength  then  seems  to 

b^lk    If  much  free  acid  is  in  the  mass,  quick-  to  have  been  spent,  for  they  refrained  from 

Hme  is  added  for  neutralization.    After  some  committing  any  further  hostilities.    The  alli- 

revolations,  quicksilver  is  added,  and  then  the  ance  between  Chili  and  Peru  was  joined  by 

casks  revolved  for  eighteen  hours,  after  which  the  republics  of  Bolivia  an(l  Ecuador,  while  the 

the  usoal  way  is  to  wash  the  amalgam  and  treat  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  other  states  of 

it  further.    The  amalgamation  of  the  "  speiss  "  South  and  Central  America,  declined  it.    The 

is  performed  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  with  allied  republics  expelled  all  the  Spanish  resi- 

additions  of  cmde  lime  to  the  charge.  dents  from  their  territories.  (See  Bolivia,  Chili, 

AMERICA.  The  great  task  which,  during  Eouadob,  Peru,  Spain.) 
the  year  1866,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  On  the  Atlantic  side  of  South  America,  Para- 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  guay  bravely  defended  herself  against  the  united 
▼as  the  work  of  reconstruction.  It  soon  be-  forces  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
came  apparent  that  the  views  of  the  President  Uruguay.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the 
and  the  majority  of  Congress  on  the  subject  armies  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay 
widely  differed.  The  latter  embodied  its  views  were  withdrawn,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
in  the  Civil  Rights  and  Freedmen's  Bureau  alliance  was  at  an  end.  The  Presidents  of  both 
Bills  and  in  a  new  Constitutional  Amendment,  the  allied  republics  were  threatened  with  dangers 
The  President  expressed  his  disagreement  with  at  home,  and  Paraguay  was  expecting  aid  from 
the  amendment^  and  vetoed  the  two  bills,  both  Bolivia.  (See  AEOE^'TINB  Republic,  Bolivia, 
of  which  were,  however,  passed  over  his  veto  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay.) 
by  Congress,  and  declared  to  be  laws.  The  The  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable 
rairty-ninth  Congress,  during  its  first  session,  brought  North  America  into  telegraphic  com- 
admitted  Tennessee,  after  its  Legislature  had  munication  with  the  Old  World.  This  com- 
ratiSed  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  The  munication  remained  free  from  interruption 
electioM,  held  daring  the  yeajV  resulted  in  throughout  the  year.  The  rapid  prdgress  of 
every  Northern  State,  and  in  West  Virginia  the  Russo-American  telegraph  will  soon  give 
and  Missouri,  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party,  new  guaranties  for  the  permanency  of  this  com- 
while  in  Maryland  and  Kentucky  the  conserva-  munication. 

tire  opp(»ition  was  triumphant.    The  late  se-  The  total  population  of  America  exceeds  at 

cession  States,  with  the  exception  of  Tennessee,  present  80,000,000,  of  whom  about  48,000,000 

were  unanimous  in  rejecting  the  Constitutional  belong  to  North  America  and  Mexico,  2,500,- 

Araendment.  (Ses  United  States.)  000  to  Central  America,  8,970,000  to, the  "West 

British  America  was  greatly  excited  by  inva-  Indies,  and  26,000,000  to  South  America. 

siona  of  the  Fenians,  which,  however,  were,  ANGLICAN    CHURCHES.      The    general 

^thout  great  difficulty,  suppressed.    In  order  statistics  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

to  carry  through  the  Confederation  scheme,  in  the  United  States  in  1866  were,  accord- 

delesates  from  all  the  provinces  went  to  Eng-  ing  to  the  "  Church  Almanac "  for  1867,  as 

lacd  to  confer  with  the  Home  Government,  and  follows : 

it  wa^  understood  that  a  bill  concerning  the    Dioceses 84 

proiectt>d  Confederation  would  be  laid  before    Bishops 44 

the*  Imperial  Parliament  ejirly  in  1867.    (See    51®',^  "^P***??.^ 2'tSS 

Beitish  iUraRio*.  ^  Whole  number  of  Clergy 2,580 

DOTISH  AMKBIOA.;  ,      ^,       Parishes 2.806 

France,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  resolved  to    OrdinatioDs— Deacons 98 

withdraw  from  Mexico  the  French   forces  in  "  Priests 86 

three  detachments,  the  first  to  take  place  in     Candidates  for  Ordere 226 

November,  1866,  and  the  last  in  November,    BaStUmt^I^nU      28  974 

1S67.    The  failure  of  the  French  Government  *^«         Adults..... .... ..V. ...... ..             6*627 

to  withdraw  the  fir-»t  detachment  at  the  time  "         Not  stated.'. ............ ..."               '808 

Closed  it  to  make  then  the  necessary  prepara-    Confirmations 19,296 

tions  for  recalling  all  the  troops  by  March,     Communicants-Added   14,188 

1567.    In  consequence  of  this  new  turn  of  the    Marria^     ..     ^^"^""^  "'^''^^^^ ^«J'^ 

war, the  Liberals  made  rapid  progress  in  the  Burial^....*.*......'....'!....!.*.*.'!...'.*           16|828 

repossession  of   the  country.      Maximilian,  at    Sunday-Schooi  Teachers ..........  17l670 

firk  intended  to  abdicate,   but  subsequently         "  "      Scholars 157,818 

resrived  to  fight  for  his  crown  at  the  head  of     Contributions $8,051,669.64 

the  Conservatives  and  Church  party.    A  ne^v  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of 

»plit  arose,  however,  among  the  Liberals.  Gen.  clergymen,    parishes,   communicants,   teachers 

Ortega  disputing  the  claim  of  Juarez  to  the  and  scholars  of  Sunday-schools,  and  the  amount 

^resiliency  after  the  expiration  of  his  legal  term,  of  missionary  and  charitable  contributions  for 

^Su  Mexico.)  each  diocese : 
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DIOCESES. 


Coionmcjum. 

•i 

•»5 

1 

ll 

3 

1 

1 

£1 

Alabama 

Califomia 

CoDnecticnt %. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geor^a. , 

lUinoia , 

iDdiana , 

Iowa. 

B^ansas ., 

Keotnckj , 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland , 

Massachnaetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . . .  /. , 

Mississtppi , 

if  issonn 


New  Hampshire . . . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

'PennsylTsnia 

Pittsburg 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee. , 

Texas^ 

Vermont 

Viiginia 

Western  New  York. 
Wisconsin 


21 

8*) 
IM 

20 
8 

27 

89  i 

33  I 

37 

12 

31 

87 

17 
157 
120  I 

64  ' 

36 

27 

82 

24 
118 
406 

51 
100 
218 

33 

35 

72 

27 

20 

30 
117 
164 

69 


44 

33 

131 
26 
14 
27 
82 
36 
46 
15 
34 
43 
19 

136 
76 
6S 
27 
44 
34 
22 

101 

32S 
49 
97 

162 
41 
85 
68 
24 
29 
37 

172 

155 
45 


53 

•  •  •  • 

876 
216 

•  *  *  • 

191 

•  *  «  • 

317 
3'39 

•  «  *  • 

375 
324 

SI 

1,010 

403 

673 

345 

»  •  •  • 

196 
13S 

•  ■  •  • 

2,42<) 

91 

844 

1,677 

240 

239 

44 

207 

102 

4 

690 

1,560 

421 


1,705  I 


14,25<) 
1,262 

•  •  •  • 

1,993 

•  »  ■  • 

l,»?iS 

1,3*» 

2S3 

•2,201 

1,2«>6 

1,59S 

10,755 

9,S21 

5,050 

1,266 

•  •  •  • 

1,'>60 
1,0-^3 
7,^.95 

38,790 
2,451 
7.272 

17,4*>4 
2,144 
8,615 
514 
1,498 
950 
2,399 
6,066 

14,S55 
3,502 


•a 

9  C 

S3 


•  •     •    • 

272 

26S 
.  5> 
222 
129 
2iH>  1 

974 

•  •  •  • 

660 
199 

•  •  •  • 

154 
97 

1,058 

3,749 
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7bO 

2,425 
252 
524 
23 
108 
102 
177 
747 

1,877 
472 


10,105 
2,553 

•  •  »  • 

796 

•  •  •  • 

2,180 
1,919 
350 
1,794 
1,(.»42 
1,3S5 
8,050 
7,444 
4,723 
1,736 

•  ■  •  • 

1,871 
8S3 

9.275 
87,494 

1,077 

6,683 
25,498 

2,392 

4,241 
122 

1,050 
730 

1,190 

4,421 
13,117 

8,269 


$16,18o  S3 


175,854  69 
28,906  95 

V,ii2'59 

54^535*3? 
23,542  21 

45*654*03 

S9,12S  03 

5,477  29 

112,534  84 

185,461  20 

85,271  GO 

37,360  42 

48*562*03 

6,415  06 

228,135  19 

811,281  33 

13,753  60 

181,993  59 

827,3^7  93 

85.472  23 

40,460  62 

9,691  35 

25,9S3  26 

44,828  01 

11,229  60 

80,199  59 

803,226  19 

69,678  63 


The  movement  for  a  retmlon  of  4he  South- 
ern  dioceses  with  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  the  United 
States,  which  he^an  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1865,  made  rapid  progress  after  the  he^nning 
of  the  year  1866.  The  diocesan  convention  of 
Alabama  voted  in  favor  of  reunion  in  January, 
those  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  those  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  in  May,  thus  completing  the  resto- 
ration of  the  national  unity  of  the  Church.  In 
most  of  the  diocesan  conventions  the  vote  was 
unanimous  in  favor  of  reunion ;  a  notable  op- 
position being  made  only  in  that  of  Virginia, 
in  which  fifty-foar  clerical  and  thirty-six  lay 
delegates  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  seven 
clergymen  and  eleven  laymen  in  the  negative. 
The  bishops  of  the  dioceses  notified  the  presi- 
ding bishop  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  the  fact,  and  the  president  bishop  in  his  turn 
officially  announced  to  the  Church  the  consum- 
mation of  the  reunion.  Bishop  Wilmer,  of 
Alabama,  who  had  been  elected  and  consecrated 
while  the  Southern  dioceses  formed  a  separate 
organization,  complied  on  January  8 1st  with 
the  conditions  provided  for  his  recognition  by 
the  triennial  General  Convention  of  1865, 
namely :  first,  that  he  should  transmit  in  'atI- 
ting  (to  be  signed  by  him  in  the  presence  of 
tliree  bishops  of  the  Church)  to  the  presiding 


bishop  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  the  promise  of 
conformity  comprised  in  the  office  for  the  con- 
secration of  bishops;  and,  secondly,  that  he 
should  also  transmit  to  the  said  presiding  bishop 
the  letters  of  his  consecration,  or,  in  default  of 
the  existence  of  such  letters,  other  sufficient 
evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  his  consecration,  and 
the  bishops  by  whom  it  was  done,  and  the 
other  persons  by  whom  it  was  witnessed.  Tlie 
presiding  bishop  thereupon  officially  announced 
that  the  necessary  regulations  having  been  ful- 
filled, ''  the  acceptance  and  recognition  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Richard  Hooker  Wilmer,  D.  D.,  as 
the  Bishop  of  Alabama,  is  now  complete." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
was  held  in  October,  in  Providence.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  domestic  committee  for  general 
purposes  amounted  to  $54,645,  and  those  of 
the  foreign  committee  to  $71,000.  The  "  Amer- 
ican and  Church  Missionary  Society  "  held  its 
seventh  anniversary  at  New  York,  in  October. 
The  society  employed  during  the  past  year  38 
missionaries,  of  whom  12  were  new  appoint- 
ments, and  24  recommissioned ;  seven  resigned. 
The  receipts  wore  $56,412.88,  and  the  expen- 
ditures $54,227.62.  The  balance  on  hand  Octo- 
ber 1,  1806,  was  $2,184.76.  It  was  resolved  at 
the  anniversary  meeting  that  "  a  committee 
of  five  bo  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Evan- 
gelical Educational  Committee,  already  existing. 
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vith  power,  in  connection  with  them,  to  organ-  ber  divine  Head  and  Master, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

ize  a  General  Educational  Society."    The  nine-  ^^^^I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  equally  approved  by  all 

♦  „♦!,  »»»:^^.«<.«»  «^  +Krv  i?.TA»^«i:r.«i  TTw^/xwri  ^J  brcthfen,  whose  sympathy  and  confidence  m  the 

tceath  anniTersary  of  the  Evangdical  Knowl-  ^^^^^^  ^ni  fidelity  bf  your  whole  course  were  so 

ol^e  Society  was  likewise  held  m  New  York  in  unanimously  declared  in  the  resolution  passed  at 

October.    The  annual  report  set  forth  that  the  our  last  General  Convention. 

now  works  published  by  the  society  amounted  With  my  earnest  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of 

to  1497  pages.      The  treasurer's  report   an-  «^^«  *°?  consolation  may  Ruide  and  prosper  a  1  your 

J   xi^T   Vv             .   .     v^      .T  ^^t'^'"   ••  arduous  labors,  and  mercifully  overrule  this  strange 

noanced  that   the   receipts   for   the  past  year  ft„d  mournful  defection  to  the  greater  glory  of  the 

lunoaotcd  to  $40,998.32,  and  the  expenditures  Redeemer,  and  the  confirmation  of  His  OhurcVs  ab- 

to  &39,596.31,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,402.01.  solute  faith  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  unerring 

The  Church   of    England   continued  to    be  JY^^d  of  God,  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord  Bishop,  with 

greatlj  jgitated  by  the  case  of  Dr  Colenao.  '''«'' "^^^^^f  ^™°<' •"<'jS'Hti;H^&^^ 
who,  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  1865,  re-  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
tamed  to  his  diocese  of  Natal.  The  Bishop  of  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Capetown,  as  Metropolitan  of  the  Anglican  At  the  session  of  the  convocation  of  Cantcr- 
Chnrch  in  North  Africa,  had  offered  to  Colenso  bury,  which  began  on  May  1,  1866,  the  Arch- 
to  have  the  sentence  of  dei)Osition,  which  had  bishop  of  Canterbury  announced  that  he  had 
ken  passed  upon  him  by  a  synod  of  the  South  received  letters  from  thd  Bishop  of  Capetown 
African  bishops  in  1865,  revised  either  by  the  and  the  Dean  of  Maritzburg,  asking  in  substance 
.IrchbLjhop.of  Canterbury,  or  by  the  bishops  of  the  following  questions :  1 .  Whether  the  Church 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  of  England  hold  communion  with  Dr. -Colenso, 
It  snch  bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion  and  the  heretical  chtirch  which  he  is  seeking  tb 
throughoat  the  British  empire  as  could  be  as-  establish  at  Natal,  or  whether  it  is  in  commu- 
semMe-J  in  London  for  the  hearing  of  his  case,  nion  with  the  orthodox  bishops  who,  in  synod, 
As  Colenso  refused  to  avail  himself  of  this  of-  declared  him  to  bo  ipso  facto  excommunicated, 
for,  the  metropolitan  issued  a  formal  sentence  2.  Whether  the  acceptance  of  a  new  bishop  on 
of  excommunication,  reading  as  follows :  tlie  part  of  the  diocese  of  Natal,  while  Bishop- 
lathe  name  ofour  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  We,  Robert,  Colenso  still  retains  the  letters-patent  of  the 
bv  Dirioe  permission,  Metropolitan  of  the  Church  in  crown,  would,  in  any  wav,  sever  the  diocese 
U.e  proTince  of  Capetown   in  accordance  with  the  from  the  mother  Church  of  England.     8.  Sup- 

'.S,l"L^e;;'S?r^                              or^icT  posing  the  reply  to  the  last  question  to  be  thSt 

to  do  so,  by  the  authority  of  Christ  committed  unto  ttiey  would  not  in  any  way  be  severed,  what 

as,  pass  unon  John  William  Colenso,  D.  D.,  the  sen-  are  the  proper  steps  for  the  diocese  to  take  to 

tence  of  the  greater  excommunication,  thereby  sep-  obtain  a  new  bishop?     The  discussion  of  these 

CWs^mTou    M  h*e^  sbSroblt^ate/^L^d^ iSf^nf  ^l^^^tions  showed  that  the  bishops  were  any 

teDUy  p^rsist^in^his^hlrLy  °and°cla^^  To  eTc^cUe  *?/°^  but  agreed.    The  Bishop  of  Oxford  wished 

the  office  of  a  bishop  within  the  province  of  Cape-  all  the  three  questions  to  be   answered  m  a 

town.  And  we  do  hereby  make  |cnown  to  the  faithful  manly  and  hearty  manner,  while  the  Bishops 

in  Chri^i  that,  being  thus  excluded  from  all  commu-  of  St.  Asaph,  Uandaff,  St  Davids,  Lincoln,  Ely, 

jjon  with  the  Church,  he  is  according  to  our  Lord's  ^j  Peterborough,  were  opposed  to  immediate 

fommand,  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  ..          Z-  "'^'^"b*M  "^*«  vp^/vo^vi.  w  «uiu^«^ai«i^ 

tb^Thirty-third  of  the  Articles  of  Rehmon,  "  to  be  action.    In  the  session,  begmmug  June. 26th,  the 

Ucn  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the  fiithful,  as  a  discussion  of  the  case  was  resumed.  The  Bishop 

heathen  man  and  publican."  ^Matt.  xviii.  17, 18.)  of  Oxford   moved  to  reply,  in  answer  to  the 

Giren  under  our  hand  and  seal  this  16th  day  of  fip^-t  question    submitted    to   tlie  convocation, 

D^ember,  in  the  year  of  our  ^ord  186o^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  j^^j^  communion  with 

'                     '  Dr.  Colenso,  and  that  it  did  hold  communion 

Tlie  Metropolitan  of  Capetown  notified  the  with  the  orthodox  bishops  of  South  Africa.    A 

ABgliean  bishops  of  Great  Britain,  the  British  miyority  of  the  bishops  were,  however,  opposed 

oo'onies,  and  the  United  States  of  this  step.    In  to  committing  themselves  on  the  first  part  of  the 

EngLind  some  of  the  bishops  disapproved  of  resolution,  and  by  five  against  four  votes  adopt- 

tbe  measure,  while,  as  far  as  is  known,  those  ed  an  amendment,   declaring  that  they  held 

01  the  British  colonies  and  the  United  States  communion  with  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  and 

were  unanimous  in  sanctioning  it.    From  the  those  bishops  who  with  him  declared  Dr.  Colen- 

Ptnior  bishop    of  the    Protestant    Episcopal  so  to  be  ?>o/acfo  excommunicated.    The  lower 

Uarch  in  the  United  States  the  following  re-  house  gave  to  this  amendment  a  unanimous 

?lj  was  received :  consent.    In  replv  to  the  second  question,  the 

BmiLixoiox,  Vt.,  May  4, 1966.  Bisliop  of  Oxford  moved  the  following  declara- 

To  {i4  Mod  RevtrtJid  lUih^rt  Gray,  D.  i>.,  Lord  tion :  "That  as  it  has  been  decided,  on  appeal 

aifSfSo^f  Y^r^Jffi^'itrsUtcmentof  *«  the  highest  judicial  court  in  this  kingdom,  on 

thegreaterexcomniunication  formally  pronounced  by  *?®  ^"^^  \\^^^  that  the  Church  in  the  province 

Ton  OQ  John  William  Colenso,  D.  D.,  lat«  Bishop  of  of  Natal,  in  communion  witli  the  United  Church 

N'aial,  and  addressed  to  me  as  the  senior  bishop  of  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  in  the  eye  6f  the  law 

tfc«  Protestant  Episconal  Church  in  the  United  States,  a  mere  voluntary  association  ;  and,  on  the  other 

'^ir^r::!^^^}^^^^^^  hand,  astheletters-patentdo   not  profess  to 

'>f  diiciplinc  is  perfectly  approved,  as  an  act  of  solemn  Confer  spintual  power,  and  have  been  declared 

and  imperative  duty  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  hy  the  court  to  convey  no  episcopal  jm-isdic- 
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tion,  it  is  the  jadgment  of  this  house  that  the  assent,  if  they  so  will."  The  Bishop  of  Graliams- 

acceptance  of  a  new  bishop  does  not  impair  the  town  wrote  *'  to  express  his  general  concur- 

connection  or  alter  the  relations  existing  he-  rence  in  the  views  as  to  the  election  of  a  bishop 

tween  the  members  of  tlie  Church  in  the  prov-  contained  in  the  metropolitan's  letter  to  the 

ince  of  Natal  and  the  Church  of  England,  dean."     The    discussions  extended  over  two 

provided:  1.  That  the  bishop  be  canonically  days.    The  final  result  was  that  the  clergy 

consecrated  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  present  were  evenly  divided,  seven  voting  for 

of  England.    2.  That  there  be  no  invasion  of  the  election  of  the  Rev.  "William  Butler,  Vicar 

the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  conveyed  by  her  of  Wantage  (of  the  diocese  of  Oxford),  as  bishop, 

msyesty's  letters-patent."  and  seven  voting  against  such  election,  holding 

As  regards  the  third  question  (the  proper  such  a  course  to  be  illegal,  and  opposed  to  the 

measures  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  election  of  advice  of  the  convocation.   Dean  Green  gave  Lis 

a  new  bishop),  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  proposed  casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  election.    Twenty- 

that  the  House  of  Bbhops  should  recommend :  1.  eight  laymen  also  voted  for  it.     The  dean  then 

That  an  instrument  should  be  prepared  dedara-  pronounced  that  the  Rev.  William  Butler  had 

toryof  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  been  duly  elected.      The  congregation  of  St. 

of  South  Africa,  which  every  priest  and  deacon  John's  Church,  Pinetown,  held  a  meeting,  repu- 

appointed  to  any  offit^e  should  be  required  to  diated  this  election,  ejected  their  incumbent,  the 

subscribe.    2.  That  a  godly  and  well-learned  Rev.  James  Walton,  for  the  part  he  had  taken 

man  should  be  chosen,  with  the  consent  of  the  in  it,  and  then  called  upon  Dr.  Coh^nso  to  ap- 

communicants  of  the  Church,  to  be  the  bishop,  point  a  new  minister.    On  October  30th,  a  meet- 

8.  That  the  person  so  selected  should  be  pre-  mg  of  the  supporters  of  Dr.  Colenso  was  also 

sented  for  consecration  either  to  the  Archbishop  held  at  the  cathedral,  to  protest  against  the  elec- 

of  Canterbury  or  to  the  bishops  of  the  Church  tion,  at  which  about  200  persons  were  present, 

in  South  Africa,  as  might  be  hereafter  deemed  A  protest,  the  adoption  of  which  was  moved  by 

most  advisable.    The  Bishops  of  London,  St.  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  seconded  by  the 

Davids,  and  others  declared  themselves  opposed  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  was  unanimously 

to  the  appointment  of  a  new  bishop,  but  after  agreed  to.    The  protest  declared  tliat  the  clergy 

being  submitted  to  some  verbal  altl&rations,  the  and  laity  concerned  in  the  election  had,  by  that 

first  resolution  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  act  of  legislation,  renounced  the  queen's  supreni- 

carried  by  six  to  four.    The  second  resolution  acy,  and  forfeited    their  membership  of  the 

was  also  agreed  to.    The  lower  house  assented  Church  of  England.    Dr.  Colenso,  on  his  part, 

to  both  resolutions.      Notwithstanding  these  contended  that  all  persons  taking  part  in  conven- 

proceedings  against  him,  Colenso  continued  to  tides  or  private  meetings  to  consult  on   any 

perform  his  episcopal  functions  in  his  diocese,  matter  or  course  impeaching  the  doctrine  of 

Of  the  seventeen  clergymen  of  the  diocese,  only  the  Church  of  England  or  of  the  Book  of  Com- 

one  sided  with  him;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  monPrayer,  or  of  any  part  of  the  government  or 

the  secular  authorities  of  the  colony  gave  him  discipline  now  established  in  the  Church  of 

all  the  support  that  was  in  their  power.   Colenso  England,  were  ipso  facto  excommunicated,  in 

also  obtained,  in  October,  a  decision  in  his  terms  of  the  75th  canon  of  the  Church,  and 

favor  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Lord  Romilly),  that  Dean    Green    and  his    supporters  were 

Avho  decided  that  the  trustees  of  the  Colonial  therefore  excommunicated  by  their  own   act 

Bishopric's  Fund  were  obliged  to  pay  to  Dr.  Co-  in    electing   a  bishop  without  her   majesty's 

lenso  the  arrears  of  his  salary  which  they  had  authority.    The  English  Government  instructed 

deemed  themselves  authorized  to  cut  off.    But  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  the  colony  to  ob- 

about  the  same  time  when  this  decision  was  serve  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  controversy, 
rendered,  the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity        Another  controversy  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 

of  Natal  took"  the  last  step  for  a  complete  sev-  land,  which,  during  the  past  year,  obtained  a 

eranoe  of  their  ecclesiastical  connection  with  great  importance,  was  that  of   the  rituali>tic 

Colenso.    On  October  25th  a  meeting  was  held  changes  in  the  worship  of  the  Clmrch.    A  num- 

of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Natal,  to  con-  her  of  clergymen  had  for  some  time  past  intro- 

sider  the  replies  sent  out  by  the  English  con-  daced  into  their  churches  practices  for  which 

vocation  to  the  queries  forwarded  through  the  they  claimed  both  the  authority  of  the  Anglican 

metropolitan,  in  1865^-  from  the  Church  in  Natal,  Church  of  former  centuries  and  of  the  aucient 

and,  in  accordance  'with  the  advice  tendered.  Christian  Church,  but  which  by  another  party 

to  elect  a  bishop  for  the  vacant  see.    Fourteen  were  viewed  as  "  a  deviation  from  law  and 

clergymen  and  about  fitly  communicants  were  long-established  usage,  and  as  disturbing  the 

present.    The  two  clerical  supporters  of  Colenso  peace    and   impairing    the   efficiency    of  the 

were  present,  but  not  allowed  to  vote.    A  letter  Church,  and  as  disquieting  the  minds  of  many 

was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  urginjj  devout  members  of  the  Anglican  communion." 

them  to  elect  a  new  bishop,  and,  as  regards  the  Some  of  the  opponents  of  '*  ritualism  "  wel-o 

mode  of  election,   giving  this  advice :    "  The  of  opinion  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

clergy  elect;  communicants  assent.   They  alone  in  ite  present  form,  gave  some  encouragement 

have  to  do  with  the  matter.    All  communicants  to  the  ritualists,  and  they  desired  the  appoint- 

httve  a  right,  I  apprehend,  accoi*ding  to  the  cus-  ment  of  a  commission  by  the  Government  **  for 

toms  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  ^press  their  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy."    To  this  scheme 
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the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  declared  his  de-  were  actively  pnrsaed.  The  societies  chiefly 
termined  opposition,  and  Earl  Rassell  (in  reply  instramental  in  pursuing  these  efforts  on  the 
to  Lord  Ebnry,  February  12th)  stated  that  the  part  of  the  Anglican  churches  are  the  "  English 
Government,  "anxious  to  promote  peace  and  Church  Union,"  the  "Association  for  the  Pro- 
p)od-will,  and  not  to  open  the  way  to  discord,"  motion  of  the  Unity  of  Christendom,"  and  the 
had,  after  communicating  with  the  Archbishop  "Eastern  Church  Association."  The  latter 
of  Canterbury,  declined  to  pronose  the  form-  confined  its  efforts  to  the  Eastern  Churches, 
ing  of  a  commission.  The  friends  of  "church  while  the  two  former  have  a  more  general  ten- 
ornaments  "  had  accordingly  (February  3d)  pre-  dency,  and  in  particular  keep  in  view  the  estab- 
sented  a  memorial  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  lishment  of  closer  relations  with  the  Roman 
terbnry,  signed  by  86,008  communicants,  of  Catholic  Church.  An  interesting  correspond- 
whora  24,133  were  laymen,  and  2,970  clergy  of  ence  between  a  number  of  Anglican  clergy- 
the  Cbnrch  of  England,  against  any  alterations  men  and  Cardinal  Patrizi  took  place  in  the  lat- 
being  made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ter  months  of  the  year  1865,  but  was  only  made 
respecting  the  "  ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  public  in  1866.  The  letter  of  tlie  Anglican 
of  the  ministers  thereof;"  and  the  mode  and  clergymen  (written  in  Latin)  was  signed  by  198 
manner  of  performing  divine  service  "  accord-  "  deans,  canons,  parish  priests,  and  other 
in?  to  the  nse  of  the  Church  of  England."  priests,"  and  addressed  to  "  the  Most  Eminent 

The  archbishop,  in  his  reply,  while  repeating  and  Reverend  Father  in  Christ,  the  Lord  Car- 

hi<  declaration  that  he  would  never  consent  to  dinal  Patrizi."    As  regards  the  relation  of  the 

anj  alteration  in  any  part  of  the  Book  of  Com-  Anglican  Church  to  that  of  Rome,  the  writers 

mon  Prayer  without  the  full  concurrence  of  say :    "  Whatever  may  have  been  less  perfect  in 

onrocation,  at  the  same  time  declared  his  de-  the  faith  of  the  flock,  in  Divine  worship  and  in 

cided  opposition  to  many  of  the  ritualistic  in-  ecclesiastical  discipline,  we  have  improved  be- 

noTations.    The  lower  house  of   convocation,  yond  our  hope ;  and,  not  to  be  forgetful  of 

at  its  session  in   February,   after  a  long  and  other  things,  we  have  shown  an  amount  of 

animated  discnssion,   agreed  to  the  following  good-will  toward  the  venerable    Church    of 

resolation :  "  That  tills  house,  recognizing  the  Rome,  which  has  rendered  us  suspected  in  the 

evils  which  may  arise  from  an  excess  of  ritual-  eyes  of  some.''*  The  cardinal,  in  his  reply,  which 

130,  deprecates,   nevertheless,  any  attempt  to  is  dated  November  8,  1866,  salutes  the  writers 

arert  those  possible  evils  by  the  introduction  as  "  Worthy  and  Very  Dear  Sirs,"  and  he  as- 

of  changes  in  the  prayer  book ;  that  in  coming  sures  thefn  that  their  letter  has  inspired  the 

to  these  resolutions  the  house  by  no  means  in-  "  sacred  congregation  with   a   most   pleasing 

tends  to  express  approval  of  any  alteration  from  hope,"    But  ho  declines  to  admit  their  claims 

church  order  not  included  in  the  expression  to  the  name  "  Catholic,"  and  describes  their 

'eicess  of  ritualisui.'    That  this  resolution  (the  condition  as  an  "  inherited  state  of  separation." 

first  paragraph)  be  communicated  to  their  lord-  He  concludes  with  the  hope  that  they  will  "  no 

ships  of  the  upper  house,  with  a  humble  re-  longer  hesitate  to  throw  themselves  into  the 

qaeft  that  they  take  the  subject  into  their  con-  bosom  of  that  Church  which,  from  the  Apos- 

^ideration,  and  adopt    such  measures  as  they  tolic  See  through  tlie  succession  of  its  bishops, 

shall  see  fit,  in  conjunction  with  the  house,  for  while  heretics  have  bifrked  in  vain,  has  attained 

clearing  the  doubts  and  allaying  the  anxiety  the  pinnacle."    The  views  of  Dr.  Pusey,  con- 

tbt  exists  upon  it."    The  bishops,  in  return,  ceming  a  union  between  the  Churches  of  Eng- 

dt-ired  the  lower  house  to  appoint  a  committee  land  and  Rome  (see  Annual  Cyolopjedia  for 

of  inquiry.    The  report  of  this  committee  was  1865,  p.  26),  were  supported  by  the  "English 

made  by  its  chairman.  Dr.  Goodwin,  Dean  of  Church  Union,"  of  which  society  Dr.  Pnsey  has 

Br.  in  July.    The  report  gives  a  history  of  the  become  a  member.    At  a  discussion   on  the 

ritualistic  usages  which  the  party  tries  to  in-  subject.  Dr.  Pusey  stated  that  as  the  basis  of 

trodnce,  and  deprecates  any  attempt  at  a  judi-  such  a.  union  he  proposed  "  the  decrees  of  the 

cial  settlement  of  the  question  of  ritualism,  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 

urging  moderation  on  both  side^.    The  report  both  documents  being  properly  explained."  As 

of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  88  regards  the  movements  for  a  closer  intercom- 

to  9.  munion  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Anglican 

The  monastery  of  the  "English  Order  of  St.  Churches,  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  was 

Benedict,"  at  Norwich,  was  dissolved  in  conse-  requested    by  the  Russo-Greck  committee  of 

qaenee  of  the  long  absence  of  its  founder,  the  the  lower  house,  for  an  enlargement  of  their 

Kev.  Mr.  Lyne  ("Father  Ignatiua"),  and  from  powers.    They  were  appointed  originally  "to 

want  of  support.     Mr.  Lyne,  toward  the  close  communicate  with    the  committee  appointed 

of  the  year,  received  an  appointment  as  a  at   the  general  convention  of  the  Protestant 

curate  in  the  diocese  of  London.    A  monastery  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  as  to  in- 

of  the  "Third  Order  of  St.  Benedict"  was  still  tercommunion  with  the  Russo-Greek  Church, 

in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  year,  at  Bristol,  and  to  communicate  the  result  to  convocation." 

The  efforts  for  bringing  on  a  closer  union  They  now  requested  permission  to  consider  the 

between  the  Anglican  churches  on  the  one  questionof  "intercommunion  with  the  Oriental 

hand,  and  other  religious  denominations  pos-  churches  generally ; "   and   the    request  was 

sesedof  an  apostolical  succession  on  the  other,  granted.    The  "Eastern  Church  A«»«»^ciation" 
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published  in  1866  its  first  annual  report.  The  every  assistance  that  might  be  required.  The 
principles  of  the  association  are  thus  stated  in  committee  were  of  opinion  that  in  most  cases 
the  report :  "  To  establish  such  relations  be-  the  expense  of  those  suflfragan  bishops  could  bo 
twecn  the  two  communions  as  shall  enable  the  met  by  their  holding  important  posts,  sucli  as 
laity  and  clergy  of  either  to  join  in  the  sacra-  deaneries  and  canonries,  in  connection  with  the 
ments  and  offices  of  the  other,  without  forfeit-  Church.  Any  legislation  for  the  settlement  by 
ing  the  communion  of  their  own  church ;  sec-  law  of  any  expense  upon  those  bishops  to  whom 
ondly,  that  any  overtures  toward  such  an  object  the  assistance  was  rendered,  was  deemed  inex- 
should  be  made,  if  possible,  in  cooperation  pedient.  The  committee  also  recommended  that 
with  those  churches  with  which  the  Church  of  an  attempt  should  be  made,  through  the  Arch- 
England  is  in  communion ;  and  thirdly,  that  bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  sweep  away  any  diffi- 
such  overtures,  whenever  made,  should  be  ex-  culties  which  have  existed  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
tended  to  the  other  Eastern  Patriarchates,  and  ter.  As  regards  the  appointment  of  suffragan 
not  confined  to  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  The  bishops,  the  bishop  is  to  nominate  two,  and  tbe 
association  numbers  two  hundred  and  eighty  crown  to  select  one  of  these.  On  motion  of  the 
members,  and  among  Its  patrons  are  English,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  seconded  by  the  Bishop  of 
Scotch,  Colonial,  American,  and  Eastern  Londorf,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
bishops.      (On    the    results  of  the    Society ^s  adopted. 

labors  in  the  East,  see  the  article  "Eastken  The  sixty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Eng- 
CiiuRonES.")      A  number    of    the   Anglican  lish  Church  Society  was  held  May  1st,  at  Exeter 
friends  of  this  movement  regarded  the  Eastern  Hall.  From  the  report,  it  appeared  that  the  total 
Churches  as  right  in  rejecting  the  addition  of  ordinary  income  amounted  to  £146,208 1$,  \id. ; 
filioqtLe  (the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  total  ordinary  expenditure,  £144,568  l7tf.  4(Z. ; 
the  Father  **  and  the  Son"  to  the  Athanasian  surplus,  £1,049  4s.  M,    The  local  funds  raised 
Creed,  arid  one  of  them  (Rev.  J.  Ouseley)  pub-  in  the  missions  and  expended  there  upon  tbo 
lidy  declared  that  he  had  abandoned  the  An-  operations  of  the  society,  but  independent  of 
glican  communion  office,  and  the  j^Zu^^t^  too,  for  the  general  fund,  were  not  included  in  tbe 
at  least  the  last  two  years.    A  priest,  claiming  to  above  figures,  amounted  to  £20,000.    The  so- 
be  an  Eastern  bishop  (Rev.  Julius  Ferretta),  who  ciety  has  at  present  148  missionary  stations,  278 
made  his  appearance  in  England,  met  with  a  clergymen,  21  European  laymen,  9  European  fe- 
cordial  reception  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  male  teachers  (exclusive  of  missionaries'  wives), 
Anglican  clergymen.    (aSSs^  Easteen  Ciiuroiibs.)  and  2,122  native  and  country-born  catechists 
Some  advance  was  also  made  in  1866  toward  and  teachers  of  all  classes,  not  sent  from  home. 
a  closer  intercommunion  with  the  Episcopal  The  number  of  communicants   in   1860  was 
Lutheran  Churches  of  the  Scandinavian  coun-  19,828;  1861,  21,004;  1802,  21,261 ;  1863,  18,- 
tries.    {See  Liitiiekan  CHuucn.)    An  important  110;  1864, 18,124;  1865^  14,155.     These  figures 
step  toward  effecting  a  closer  union  between  did  not  include  the  Now  Zealand  mission,  the 
the  Established  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  returns  from  which  had  not  been  received  on 
Ireland  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Scottish  Epis-  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  colony. 
copal  Church  on  the  other,  was  a  declaration  The  society  has  withdrawn  from  seventy -seven 
made  by  the  Archbishopr  of  Canterbury  at  the  stations,  chiefly  added  to  parochial  est^xblisb- 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a  cathedral  at  ments  in  the  West  Indies  or  transferred  to  tlie 
Inverness,  Scotland,  in  October,  1866,  that  the  native  church  in  Sierra  Leone,  containing  ten 
Scottish  Episcopal  CJhurch  is  the  only  true  rep-  native  clergy,  4,356  communicants,  and  12,866 
resentativo  of  the  Church. of  England  in  Scot-  scholars.    The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
land,  and  that  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
England  pretend  to  exorcise  no  jurisdiction  over  Parts,  was  held  April  26th.    The  income  of  the 
clergymen  in  Scotland.  society  for  1865  was  £94,957  11«.  3d ;  and  the 
The  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Convocation  of  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  in  British 
Canterbury,  tooif,  in  1866,  for  the  first  time,  de-  North  America,  £22,120;  in  the  West  Indies, 
cided  steps  for  an  increase  of  the  number  of  £1,328;  in  South  Africa,  £11,000;  in  the  rest 
bishops.    The  Bishop  of  Oxford  presented  the  of  Africa,  £1,460;  in  Asia,  £31,372,  and  in 
unanimous  request  of  a  committee  appointed  to  Australia  and  New-Zealand,  £6,271.    The  Eng- 
consider  "  as  to  tbe  best  mode  of  providing  as-  glish   "  Church  Congress "  for  1866  was  held 
sistance  for  bishops  in  the  event  of  illness,  or  at  York,  and  both  the  archbishops  of  England 
old  age,  or  the  like,  rendering  them  unable  to  took  an  active  part  in  its  proccecUngs. 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  needing  The  archbishops  and  bishops  of  tbe  United 
some  assistance  in  the  performance  of  the  same."  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  1866,  ^hyq 
The  committee  considered  the  appointment  of  their  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  lay  dia- 
coadjutor  bishops  cum  sueceuione,  would  be  un-  conate,  the  persons  composing  it  to  bo  set  apart 
advisable,  being  not  suited  to  the  Church  of  by  episcopal  authority,  to  act  in  all  cases  under 
England.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the/  con-  the  direction  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  to  be 
Bidered  it  very  desirable  to  bring  into  active  designated  as  **  readers."    They  are  to  be  pub- 
operation  the  act  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  om-  licly  appointed  after  an  examination  by  a  bishop, 
powers  the  nomination  of  suffragan  bishops  to  but  not  to  be  set  apart  by  the  imposition  of 
different  posts  in  England,  who  might  render  hands  as  in  the  case  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
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dflficons.  They  are  to  minister  in  oatlying  dis- 
tricts^ but  will  not  have  authority  to  administer 
the  holy  commnpion — that  port  of  the  church 
service  being  taken  on  stated  days  by  the  paro- 
chial clergy.  The  "  readers  "  are  not  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "reverend,"  but  they  are  to  wear 
the  surplice  in  their  ministrations.  At  the  first 
uiniuil  meeting  of  the  "Association  of  Lay 
Helpers,"  in  the  diocese  of  London,  about  fifty 
persons  were  present. 

ANHALT,  a  dnchy  in  Germany.  Area,  1,017 
Eogl.  square  miles.  Population,  in  1864,  198,- 
m.  Capital,  Dessan,  with  16,306  inhabitants. 
h  the  German  war,  in  1866,  Anhalt  sided  with 
Prussia,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  it 
joined  the  North  German  confederation. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  President  (from 
October  12,  1862,  to  October  11,  1868),  Barto- 
Iom6  Mitr^;  Vice-President,  Marcos  Paz. 
Minister  of  tiie  United  States  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
Genenil  Alexander  Asboth,  appointed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1866. 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  38,- 
830  geographical  (or  about  825,000  Englisli) 
square  miles.  Exclusive  of  this  territory  the 
Ar^utine  Government  claims  Patagonia, 
which  is  generally  connected  with  .Chili,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  parts  of  which  are 
geoerally  counted  with  the  territory  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay.  The  population  of  the  republic 
in  1857,  and,  according  to  Martin  de  Moussy*, 
in  1863,  was  as  follows : 


Buenos  Ayrea. 

EntreBios 

Corrientes  aod  Mlsaions. . 

S&dU  F6 

CordoT* 

Santiago  del  Kstero 

TttcomaD 

Salu 

JqjV 

CiUmarca. 

LaRioj* 

Saa  Jaan 

Mendoza. 

?an  Luis 

lo^n   territory    in    the 

North : 

Irdian   territory    in    the 
South 


Total. 


Fopalatioa 
in  1S57. 


(Not  counted) 
79,282 
85,447 
41,261 
187,079 
77,575 
84,136 

(Not  coanted) 
85,189  (t): 

56,000  dy 

84,431  (t)! 
(Not  counted 

47,478 
37,602 


PopulAtion 
in  1868. 


850,000 

107,000 
90,000 
45,000 

150,000 
90,000 

100,000 
80,000 
40,000 
80,000 
40,000 
70,000 
50,000 
45,000 

10,000 

80,000 


1,877,000 


The  war  which  the  Argentine  Republic  (in 
cwnmoa  with  Brazil  and  Urugaay)  has  for  some 
time  been  carrying  on  against  Paraguay,  con- 
tinued throughoat  the  year.  (See  Paraquat.) 
In  some  proiinccs,  especially  those  bordering 

*  Ifarttn  d«  Moassy.  the  aatbor  of  tbe  great  work.  Dd- 
'^ptim  dtf  la  Cor^tderalion  Argentine  (torn,  til.,  Ports, 
j^UseaUedby  Pagc(ln  bis  work,  '♦La  Plata,"  London, 
l<Si  ••  ja  eminent  sclenttflc  man,"  and  his  irork  is  recom- 
^oded  by  Sir  Woo<lbin6  Parish,  who  himself  is  tho  anthor 
■i  Uie  be5t>known  book  on  the  La  Plata  States,  to  all  who 
^iMre  to  hare  the  latest  and  most  accurate  information  on 
i-<  rabject  M.  de  M oiif«y  has  carefully  compared  all  the 
ffsnucs  sad  estimates  of  population,  and  his  statements  are 
CjJTiwaily  accepted  as  those  most  entitled  to  credit, 

t  Cuoos  of  18Q5i  t  Census  of  1851 


Upon  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  great  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  continuance  of  the  triple  alliance 
and  the  war  was  expressed,  and  repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  at  stirring  up  civil  war  and  a 
separation  of  some  of  the  northern  provinces 
from  the*  Argentine  Confederation.  Most  of 
those  attempts  were  easily  suppre^ed ;  but  the 
latest  reports  from  Buenos  Ayres  stated  tliat,  in 
December,  the  insurrection  in  Mendoza  was 
becoming  more  serious,  tho  chief  having  up- 
ward of  three  thousand  men  at  his  command, 
and  being  evidently  supported  by  Chili.  In 
Catamarca  the  insurrection  was  also  re- 
ported still  to  hold  the  Government.  The 
sympathy  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  with 
the  Paraguayans  threatened  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  had  hitherto  existed  between  these 
republics  and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  fears  were  enter- 
tained of  an  invasion  of 'Argentine  territory 
by  a  Bolivian  army.  (*^  Bolivia.)  The  Ar- 
gentine Government  took,  however,  occasion 
from  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  by  the 
Spanish  fleet,  to  protest  against  this  act  as  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  international  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  war 
which  taxed  the  strength  of  the  government  to 
the  utmost,  the  republic  is  at  present  making 
greater  progress  than  during  t^e  previous  peace. 
On  September  11th  the  "Western  Railroad  was 
opene<l  ten  leagues  farther,  to  tho  town  of 
CMviledy.  This  finishes  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  of  railroad  westward  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
This  railroad  traverses  a  fine  country,  and  al- 
ready has  a  great  business.  It  is  owned  by  the 
government.  In  the  same  month  two  Ameri- 
can gentlemen,  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Cary,  ob- 
tained a  chai'ter  from  Congress  for  a  telegraph 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  CMli.  In  October  the 
8ubmai*ine  cable  which  conncots  the  cities  of 
Btienos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  was  successfolly 
laid.  It  lies  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Colonia,  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty-six miles.  The  works  on  the  Argentine 
Central  Railroad,  from  Rosario  to  Cordova,  were 
suspended  in  November,  1866,  on  account  of 
the  tardiness  of  the  government  in  making  out 
the  titles  to  the  public  lands  granted  to  the 
company.  For  every  twenty  leagues  of  rail- 
road there  was  to  be  a  transfer  of  title  to  the 
granted  lands,  and  the  company  having  finished 
the  railroad  about  twice  that  distance,  needed 
the  land,  on  which  to  base  the  issue  of  bonds. 
But  though  the  materials  for  the  entire  railroad 
had  all  arrived,  or  were  en  route  from  Europe, 
yet  there  was  this  obstacle  to  the  work.  This 
road,  when  finished,  wiU  be  the  grandest  road 
south  of  the  equator,  sweeping  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  through  a  region  of  great 
fertility. 

On  December  10th  a  convention  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  the  republic  met  at  Santa 
Fe,  in  a  kind  of  general  caucus.  On  the  11th 
it  had  a  preliminary  meeting,  and  on  the 
12th  they  proposed  amendments,  discussed 
them,  voted  on  them,  apd  acyourned.    Tho 
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onlj-  point  of  amendment  intended  was  to  cnrrencj  per  month,  abont  $20  silver.    San 

give  the  permission  to  Congress  to  levy  duties  Carlos  has  abont  300  Protestant  persons^  and 

on  exports.     This  has  been  done  heretofore,  the  Methodist  mission  has  a  church,  school,  and 

hnt  the  period  has  expired  within  which  the  parsonage.  In  YiUa  de  Urqiiiza  there  are  abont 

eonstitntion  permitted  it    The  vote  stood  22  200  Protestants,  mostly  German,  with  a  school 

to  19.    All  tho  provinces  were  represented  in  tanght  by  the  Methodist  missionary.    In  Cor- 

proportion  to  their  representation  in  Congress,  dova  a  Snnday-school  has  been  established. 

Among  other  reforms  aimed  at  is  a  reorganiza-  ARKANSAS.    The  government  of  the  State 

tion  of  the  common-school  system.     A  com-  of  Arkansas  continued  dnring  the  year  as  it 

mission  was,  in  1866,  engaged  in  examining  the  had  been  organized  in  1864,  with  the  exception 

various  systems  in  the  world,  with  reference  to  of  the  resignation  of  tho  Lieutenant-Governor, 

thorough  and  radical  reforms.    It  was  regarded  An  election  was  held,  on  the  first  Monday  of 

as  likely  that  the  school  system  of  the  United  August,  for  the  choice  of  an  Auditor,  Treasurer, 

States  would  be  adopted.  Supreme  Court  Judges,  ai^d  members  of  the 

The  estimate  for  the  wool-clip  for  the  year  Legislature.    The  total  vote  ^ven  for  Auditor 

1866  is  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds.    The  was  84,407,  which  was  divided  among  three 

export  duty  on  wool,  hides,  bones,  tallow,  eto^  candidates  as  follows :  Miller,  Union,  15,241 ; 

produces  about  three  millions  of  silver  dollars  Pagan,  Union,  12.690;  Berry,  Republican,  6,47(). 

per  annum.    This  tax  is  designed  chiefly  to  pay    Cunningham  was  chosen  Treasurer ;  and 

interest  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt.    Clendenin  and Walker,  Judges  of  the  Su- 

As  the  amount  of  exports  doubles  every  four  preme  Court.     Twenty-five  Union  members 

years,  this  export  duty  must  soon  lift  the  na-  were  chosen  to  the  Senate,  and  seven ty-nine 

tion  out  of  debt.  members  to  the  House,  of  whom  five  were  Re- 

The  government  imitated  the  policy  of  that  publicans.  All  persons  were  allowed  to  vote 
of  the  United  States  in  issuing  treasury  notes,  who  were  free  white  male  citizens  of  the  United 
bearing  interest,  for  payment  of  government  States,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
dues,  and  to  be  received  in  payment  of  custom-  one  years,  and  had  been  citizens  of  the  State 
house  duties,  lliey  represent  silver  dollars,  during  the  last  previous  six  months,  without 
and  are  of  the  denominations  of  $5,  $10,  $20,  taking  a  test  oath  or  any  other  preliminary  oath 
$50,  and  $100.  whatever.    The  Legislature  had  attempted  to 

Immigration  for  1865  to  the  Argentine  Con-  require  a  test  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  voters  in 
federation  foots  up  to  two  thousand  laTe  hnn-  the  State,  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  right  to  ex- 
dred  and  forty.  This  does  not  include  those  erciso  the  elective  franchise  Under  this  aii- 
who  came  by  steamer,  neither  does  it  except  thority  Governor  Murphy  in  his  first  proclama- 
those  who  left  the  conntry  for  foreign  parts,  tions  stated  that  no  one  could  be  allowed  to 
of  whom  there  have  been  many.  The  greatest  vote  until  he  had  taken  the  oath.  But  in  De- 
progress  immigration  has  made  is  in  the  province  cember,  1865,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Santa  F^,  where  the  first  colonial  settle-  declared  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  sll 
ments  began  ten  years  ago,  and  where  now  oaths  were  abandoned. 

over  five  hundred  and  fifty  foreigi  families  are  The  Legislature  assembled  at  Little  Bock,  on 

settled.   In  the  Gran  Chaco  a  Calildmia  colony  November  5th.    It  was  the  first  session,  in 

has  been  established,  which  is  doing  very  well,  which  all  parts  of  the  State  were  represented, 

and  already  has  a  great  many  acres  in  grain,  that  had  been  held  since  the  reorganization  in 

The  Argentine  Government  look  upon  this  col-  1864.    Its  acts  were  confined  almost  entirely  to 

ony  as  one  of  great  hope  and  promise.  local  interests.    It  accepted  the  lands  donated 

In  consequence  of  the  foreign  immigration,  by  Congress  for  agricultural  colleges;  located 

Protestant  churches  and    schools    are    being  an  institution  for  the  blind  at  Arkadelphia, 

established  in  a  number  of  places.    The  most  with  an  appropriation  for  its  support;  and  pre- 

numerous  Protestant  body  in  the  country  is  the  vious  to  its  recess,  near  the  close  of  the  year, 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    From  the  latest  inaugurated  measures  for  the  remission  of  taxis 

report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Metliodist  for  the  years  from  1861  to  1865;  to  rebuild  the 

mission.  Rev.  Dr.  Goodfellow,  dated  October  court-houses  and  jails  burned  down ;  to  repeal 

10,  1866,  we  gather  the  following  intelligence:  the  stay  law  ;  to  define  the  rights  of  persons  of 

In  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  Methodist  con-  color ;  to  provide  for  the  support  of  wounded 

gregation  has  92  members,  44  probationers ;  and  disabled  soldiers,  and  the  indigent  children 

total,  136 ;   90  scholars  in  Sunday-school,  and  of  deceased  soldiers,  whether  in  the  Northern 

19  officers  and  teachers.    In  Buenos  Ayres  cir-  or  Southern  service ;  to  provide  for  the  payment 

cuit  there  are  6  regular  preaching-places,  and  1  of  debts  in  instalments;  to  bestow  civil  riirlits 

occasional,  with  11  members  and  9  probation-  onniulattoes  and  negroes,  except  the  ri^rlit  of 

ers.    In  Hosario  the  Sunday  school  has  about  20  intermarrying  with  whites,  of  voting,  serving 

scholars,  and  the  day  school  40.    The  settlement  on  j u ries,  mingling  in  public  schools  wit  h  w h  1  te^ 

of  Califomians  on  the  border  of  tho  Indian  terri-  and  doing  militia  duty;  to  regulate  the  labor 

tory  would  soon  be  visited  by  a  missionary.  Es-  system ;  to  encourage  immigration^  etc.,  etc.   In 

peranza  has  a  Protestant  population  of  600  souls,  tlie  Uouse,  on  November  16th,  a  resolution  was 

mostly  Germans.    The  government  has  apreed  offered,  setting  forth  that  President  Jolmson 

to  aid  the  Protest&ut  school  with  $25  Bolivian  was  entitled  to  and  would  receive  the  support 
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and  gratitDde  of  the  people  of  Arkansas,  in  which  would  ombrace  many  of  oar  best  and  wisest 

pursuing  the  policy  exhibited  in  his  official  acta,  citiaens,  most,  of  necessitj,  be  rejected  by  the  peo- 

and  stan<Ung  between  the  citizens  and  the  nn-  ^    of  Arkansas. 

holy  legislation  of  radical  m^orities.    A  motion  The  committee  say  that  they  have  partic- 

to  laj  on  the  table  was  lost — ^yeas,  17;  nay8,55.  ularly  remarked  one  peculiar  feature  in  the 

It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  first  section  of  the  proposed  amendment ;  that 

Rehtions.  is,  the  portion  which  declares,  "  nor  shall  any 

On  December  8th  the  following  resolution  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 

Tas  offered :  property  without  due  process  of  law."    *'  This 

That  this  General  Assembly,  and  the  people  of  the  is  almost  identical  in  language  with  the  fifth 

Stale  of  Arkansas,  tender  our  gratitude  to  General  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  if  this  pro- 

Jeffenon  Daris,  for  the  noble  and  patriotic  manner  yjgjon  already  in  existence  will  not  secure  the 

la  which  he  condncted  the  anairsof  our  eoyemment,  ^k«^«4.  a^^.^'La   ^\.^4.  «»».^.M«n/.^  !»««.«  «,a  ♦!,«♦  « 

while  President  of  the  Confederacy ;  and'^thot  we  asl  ^>J?f*  designed   what  assurance  have  we. that  a 

sure  him  of  our  most  earnest  and  heart-felt  sympa-  Mmilar  one  wiU  not   be  aisregarded."     Iney 

thj  while  with  unexampled  fortitude  he  endures  in  decline  to  recommend  it  on  the  further  grounds 

Xorihem  prisons  unparalleled  sufforinj;  as  a  martyr  that  it  imposes  new  and  additional  obligations 

taUbertj;  and  that  althowh  we  may  strive  to  forget  ^^  ^he  people  not  contemplated  or  intended 

tbe  wroofs  unjustly  heaped  upon  mm,  vet  his  name  i         .i5               i              x                     i  •      ji 

i.  iDd  e4r  s^W  he  enshrined  in  eveiy  true.  South-  ^}'^^  ^^^  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  on 

era  heart    May  he  outlive  his  persecution,  to  com-  May  29,  1865.     They  say :  "  The  people  of  Ar- 

icn  his  family,  honor  his  country,  and  adorn  the  kansas  have  accepted  and  performed  all  the 

*<^^^'  conditions  of  the  surrender  and  general  am- 

It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  nesty,  and  with  wonderful  unanimity  have  ac- 

Bclations.  cepted  the  results  of  the  war,  and  according  to 

On  December  lOth  the  following  was  offered,  all  law  are  entitled  to  all  their  rights  as  guaran- 

aad  referred  to  the  same  committee :  teed  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  be  restored  to 

D   J  J  I  *x   yy        11       x7     ^  *t    cu  s     *  the  Uniou  as  before  the  war.    They  have  snb- 

Rmlsm.  by  the  General  Asaembly  of  the  State  of  _. . .  ^  .           j  r  '1.1,   ,^4.v  ^                i.  j    •      * 

Afkar^,  ThJt  to  calm  the  troubfod  waters  of  our  "^"ed  in  good  faith,  With  an  earnest  desire  to 

political  atmosphere,  we  ratify  the  Constitutional  make  the  United  States  a  common  country,  to 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  cherished  in  our  hearts  and  defended  by  our 

u  recommended  by  his  excellency  Goremor  Mur-  arms. 

P^^*  "We   cannot   tell  what  may  be  in  store 

The  views  of  the  Legislature  on  various  pub-  for  this  State.  She  and  others  may  be  forced  to 

lie  questions  were  expressed  in  the  reports  of  take  this  amendment,  and  even  harsher  terms ; 

committees,  and  the  debates.    On  December  but  as  valuable  as  restoration  may  be,  the  peo- 

10th  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  in  the  pie  of  Arkansas  can  never  agree  to  purchase  it 

N^ate  reported  the  following  resolution  relative  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  dignity,  and 

to  the  Constitutional  Amendment  proposed  by  self-respect  as  is  demanded  in  the  adoption  of 

Congress :  this  proposed  amendment.   We  had  better  bear 

B^ted,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  ^°''  trouble^  trials,  and  deprivations,  and  even 

of  Arkansas  declines  to  ratify  the  amendment,  add-  wrongs,  m  dignitiea  silence,  than  commit  an 

ipj^articlefourteen  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  act  of  disgrace,  if  not  annihilation,    such   as 

Sute*,  as  proposed  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  would  resudt  trom  the  adoption  of  this  amcnd- 

The  reasons  urged  by  the  committee  in  sup-  ™«5*^  ^7  *>«  Legislature."  ^^    ^     .  ,  _ 

F<»rt  of  then-  recommendation  were  as  follows :  .  -^o  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  rela- 

1.  It  is  not  known,  nor  can  it  be,  to  the  State  of  *»^'^  *^  ^^«  passage  of  this  amendment  previous 

Arbnsas^that  the  proposed  amendment  was  ever  *<>  the  recess  at  the  close  of  the   year.     But 

^t.Hi  QDoo  by  a  dongress  of  such  a  character  as  is  a  commission,  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  was 

pnrideS  for  by  the  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  nearly  provided  for,  which  was  to  consist  of  the  Presi- 

•ne-third  of  the  States  were  refused  representation  dent  of  the  Senate  and  three  members  of  that 

' J^U''"^^"  ''?'*'*'  "^^^  "?*""  ***'*  amendment.  ^^               members  of  the  House,  and  three 

1  This  proposed  amendment  was  never  submitted  "yyj»  ootou  ui^uilti/io  vi  v«v7  xxwu^o,  ^livi  b4M^ 

to  the  President  for  his  sanction,  as  it  should  have  Citizens,  not  members  Of  the  Legislature,  to  bo 

been,  tccording  to  the  very  letter  of  that  Constitution  appointed  by  Governor  Murphy.   The  Governor 

onder  which  Congress  exists,  and  which  it  has  sought  declined  to  appoint.     The  object  of  the  com- 

lo  unead.                                                ,  ^  ^    .  mission  was  to  confer  with  the  Federal  Gov- 

~&?ocU^rb™h%"'.r:dmeD°tr^^^^  emmentrespectinfftheirrantnal  relations.  This 

w  that  body  authority  to  enforce  by  appropriate  commission  was  in  part  induced  by  the  assera- 

W^i^latioD  the  proTisions  of  the  first  article  of  said  bling  in  convention  at  Fort  Smith  of  citizens 

«j»eadment,  would,  in  effect,  take  from  tho  States  calling  themselves  "Loyalists,"  who  addressed 

tr^^\Z^^v3!'^4\^^i^J!t^^  domestic  concerns,  ^  memorial  to  Congress  for  the  removal  of  the 

*M  nrtoalir  aooush  the  States.  •A-cii.i.                          i.i.1.1                         ^ 

i  The  second  section  seems,  to  the  committee,  an  existing  State  goyemnaent,  by  the  passage  of 

fvrtto  force  negro  suffiraffe  upon  the  States:  and  an  *^ enabling  act,"  authorizing  them  to  form  a 

^bether  ioteoded  or  not,  itleaves  the  power  to  l)rinz  new  State  government. 

JjisaboBt,  whether  the  States  consent  or  not;  and  Qn  November  28d  tho  following  resolution 

i:r*u?«°*'*^*  ^A  ""l  '^t  ?P'°*°°  *****  ^""^^  ^M*®  was  offered  in  the  House,  and  passed  unani- 

^.r«>&tQre  should  shrink  from  ever  permitting  the  i         «   .  .V  r*^*  f»«*^       ^ 

i^*ibiUtyof«uch  a  calamity.  mously.    Subsequently  it  w as  concurred  in  by 

^  Th«  thin)  section,  as  an  act  of  disfranchisement  the  Senate : 
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JSe  U  resolved  ly  the  General  Aseemhly  of  the  State  ing  and  effect.    It  then  submitted  the  following 

of  ArhamaSy  That  a  joint  committee,  to  be  composed  propositions  : 

of  the  separate  Committees  on  Federal  Relations,  of  ^    ^         ^     ' 

the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  is  hereby  j.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 

created,  with  instructions  to  prepare  and  report  to  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  trca. 

each  House  a  memorial  to  the  President  and  Con-  ties,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  ia 

pess  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth  the  true  po-  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 

sition  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  spirit  and  trary,  notwithstanding. 

wishes  of  the  people  thereof,  with  regard  to  the  res-  2.  That  the  people  of  this  State  have  now,  and  al- 

toration  of  the  Union  m  aU  its  parts;  and  the  meas-  ^^j^  have  had,  the  exclusive  right,  as  a  free  people, 

ures  which  might  be  most  efficient  m  restoring  a  ofgoveming  themselves,  and  of  exercising  and  enjoT- 

condition  of  harmony;  and  the  cooperation  of  all  the  ing  gyery  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  pertaininij 

States  m  the  promotion  of  the  national  prosperity  m  to  a  State  which  was  and  is  not  delegated  to  the 

a  manner  consistent  with  the  honor  and  digmty  of  [jDited  Stotes 

the  citizens  of  the  respective  States.  3.  That  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  end  and  ob- 

«,,                               1  i.      At         1     X-          j»  XT-  ject  of  all  government,  especially  in  the  United  State:?, 

llie  reasons  urged  for  the  adoption  of  the  Ig  the  safety  of  the  people  and  the  preservation  of 

resolution  were  stated  to  be  a  conviction  tliat  property,  and  that,  by  tacit  reservation  of  the  people, 

the  people  of  the  Northern  States  had  been  de-  the  Sta'te  has,  in  exercising  the  powers  of  govern- 


and  the  motives  which  dictated  their  actions :  Rights,  in  every  constitution  of  the  State,  has  de- 

whereas  justice  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  dared,  that  no  man  shall  be  imprisoned  or  disseized 

their  posterity  demanded  that  the  truths  of  his-  ^^his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  in  any  way 

tory  should  be  known     The  present  legislature  jlff^^^^t'o?^^^^^^ 

was  the  hrst  official  body  convened  forfour  years  that  no  «Bi>o*^/a^  laws,  or  law,  impairing  the  obli- 

which  represented  all  parts  of  the  Stat«.  Every  gation  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  made  in  this  State. 

shade  of  political  opinion  had  an  opportunitv  to  *.  That  the  conventions  of  1861  and  18W,  being 

represent  itself  through  a  free  election,  and  in  ^oth  conventions  of  the  people,  were  equal  in  power 

the  resolution  they  re\olved  to  appeal  to  the  tSS  JSlS'to  d'ecL^'tulilnt^™ 

better  judgment  of  the  American  people.  former  was  not,  from  the*  time  of  the  adoption  of 

The  views  of  the  Legislature  respecting  the  the  latter,  binding  and  obligatory,  and  that  all  the 

action  of  the  State  in  her  legislative  capacity  action  of  the  State,  of  whatever  character,  under 

during  the  war,  and  indirectly  her  relations  to  ??^*."^*'^^^?  °^  *!l^  convention  of  I86I,  was  no  longer 

xi.^  ttL:^                         ^      j   •     ^           !.•          'i.!.  bmdinff,  but  null  and  void  from  the  time  of  the 

the  Union,  were  expressed  m  connection  with  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  18G4,  saving  the  ex- 

some  questions  arising  out  of  certain  land  sales  ceptions  therein  stated;  yet  the  convention  of  18t>4 

by  her  agents  during  the  war.    The  question  had  no  power  to  declare  that  acts  done  under  ^aid 

presented  was,  to  what  extent  the  present  con-  convention  of  1861  and  its  constitution  relating  to  iu- 

stitution  of  the  State  repudiates  or  makes  nuU  *f™/^  gov<?rnment  and  police  regulations  in  the 

J       •  1  li.  *'"^  >'*^**^  *\r""*"*^«  •:.      iT  X  State,  and  not  relating  to  the  powers  delegated  to 

and  void  the  action  of  the  autlionties  between  the  national  Government;  never  were  binding  and 

May  1,  1861,  the  day  on  which  the  State  so-  obligatory  upon  the  people  of  this  State,  but  void  aft 

ceded,  and  the  adoption  of  the  present  consti-  initio.    This  character  of  ex  poH  facto  and  retro- 

tution.     The  Judiciary  Committee  made  a  ma-  jpecti^e  ordinances  and  legislation  Is  beyond  even 

4^.u^  ««/?  A  «»:,,/x^f,,  «A*xrv«4-      Tu^,  Ax«.v.^.  ♦««!,  the  pdwer  of  a  convention :  for  if  an  act  be  done  un- 

jonty  and  a  mmonty  report.     The  former  took  ^^^  ^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^  convention  cannot  undo  it.    The 

tba  ground  that  the  Legislature  itself  had  ac-  past  cannot  bo  recalled  by  the  most  absolute  power. 

knowledged  the  present  constitution  as  tbe  su-  And  by  maintaining  that  the  convention  of  lb64  did 

premo  organic  law  of  the  State,  by  assembling  do  this,  would  be,  m  effect,  declaring  a  Matue  in  the 

in  obedience  to   its   commands.     Tliis  consti-  government  of  the  State  from  I86I  to  1864,  d^^^^^^^^^^ 

...        1    1       1    xi           i..           t,"          jf  ,.\  which  there  was  no  civil  authority  whatever :  wucre- 

tution  declared  the  entire  action  of  the  con-  ^^  jt  appears  not  to  have  been  so  considered  bv  said 

vention  of  18G1  to  be  null  and  void,  and  never  convention  of  1864,  for  they  recite«the  object  of  their 

binding,  nor  any  action  of  the  State  under  its  convening  to  be,  among|  other  things,  to  "continno 

authority.  But  it  provided  that  this  dechvration  ourselves  as  a  free  and  independent  State." 

should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  ^-^^'^VIL^  **''^i°*,?*'!K     »«S«8««°  <>(  **»«  f°- 

.  V7     ^.   J.   .  T     1  ^^^''"^^^        .    \  •*"  j"  ,^  vention  of  1861,  and  all  other  actions  of  said  conven- 

rights  of  individuals,  change  county  boundanes,  tion  and  the  State  under  its  authoritv,  in  contraveii. 

invalidate  the  acts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  con-  tion  of  or  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  constitu- 

veyances,  marriages,  etc.     Tlio  words  *' rights  tional  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  and  the 

of  individuals  "  were  too  vague,  indefinite,  and  delegated  i)owers  of  the  General  Government  were 

».»i.j.»^^»o  «.yv   .««««   «««.  ♦K?,»  J  «^««5«ii«.     ««;i  null  and  void  and  inoperative  ad  «n*iio.    Tins  would 

ambiguous  to  mean  any  thmg  specially,   and  j,^      ^^j^^  ^^^       declaration  to  that  eflect  in  the 

must  be  regarded  as  inoperative  and  void ;  there-  constitution  of  1864. 

fore,  with  the  exceptions  specifically  named,  all  6.  That  all  parts  of  the  constitution  are  to  be 

actions  of  the  State  done  under  the  authority  reconciled  with  eoch  other  and  the  general  subject, 

of  the  convention  of  18G1  must  be  treate<l  as  '^J  ^^rf'r  ^^^  ^I^''^'',"^}'^}^^\t^'^llT^f  tf\ 

^  11  ^   J       •!         1  XI  •    •     1    1    T    1      ^c\  ^A  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  nghts  of  ludi- 

null  and  void,  and  this  included  sales  of  land.  viduals,"  from  the  pubUc  history  of  the  country  at 

The  minority  report  admitted  the  present  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the  manifest  object  in  tjcw 

constitution  to  be  tne  supreme  organic  law  of  and  general  purview  of  the  ordinance,  was  intended 

the  State,  and  asserted  that  the  same  rules  of  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  in  ;»  internal 

inteiyretotion  and  construction  were  applica-  Xh^^ele^^t  v\°i'd  ^cS'^L^^b^^^^^^^^^^ 

ble   to  it  as  to  any  other  constitution  ot  the  ^ith  the  delegated  powers  and  just  authority  of  tho 

State  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  mean-  United  States,  and  which  were  rendered  liuh  a^d 
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Toid  from  and  after  the  adoptioa  of  said  constitu*  188,110  acres  of  the  best  and  most  vnlaable 

tioQ  of  19«.    And  aa  conclnaire  that  some  meaning  j^nds  in  the  State.     The  remaining  sum  of 

wu  attached  to  this  pronao  and  that  the  conren-.  |i  085,822  is  a  total  loss  to  the  State.    The  en- 

tionwere  deairoas  of  preTcntrng  a  more  extended  v/»v""|"<"'"  *a  «  wwu  iv«w  w  *^sf  k^vo^.     *««  v« 

WD>traction  of  this  proriso,  wherebj  the   State  tire  debt,  with  interest,  on  December  31,  1868, 

ought  become  bound  to  individuals,  thej  further  was  $3,575,121.     No  measures  were  adopted 

prorided,  "  that  no  debt  or  liability  of  the  State  of  during  the  year  for  the  liquidation  of  this  debt. 

AA^ns  incurred  by  the  action  of  said  conrentioa  ^  ^^^  suggested  to  the  Legislature  to  issue 

or  of  tiie  legislature,  or  «iy  department  of  the  t.wfinfcv.v^nr  hnncU   nnd    to  nrnvi^A   for  thmr 


would  be  susceptible  in  other  connections,  would  whQe  her  present  revenue  was  estimated  at 

i^^iSTictf^tanrn^r^^^^^  *«00  000     The  internal  resources  of  the  State 

be  contnuT  to  the  manifest  intent  of  Said  convcn-  «an  l^ardly  be  exaggerated.    Eight  rivers,  aU 

UoQ,  as  eatbered  from  the  whole  instrument.  navigable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  with 

7.  **aow  legitimate  rights  can  be  acquired  un-  numerous  tributaries  navigable  at  certain  soa- 

der  wthoritT  declared  to  be  illegal  and  void,"  can  gons,  flow  through  the  State  to  the  Mississippi, 

bd  coDCcired  by  recumng  to  the  fundamental  pnn-  ^„^  \^^4.^i\^„4-^  ^/*  «  A^w-;i;f«.  ^r^A  ^;t,«»oU^  tv? 

ciple  that  the  past  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  most  ^nd  contribute  to  a  fertdity  and  diversity  of 

absolote  powers;  that  all  the  acts  of  the  State,  rela-  SOU  unsurpassed.    In  rlortnem  Arkansas  all 

tire  to  her  internal  municipal  laws  and  police  reeu-  the  grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 

laiioM,  were  valid,  and  were  only  rendered  invaud.  com  are  grown  with  great  success,  and  the  ap- 

""^l"^  ^^/«*'*'PH?i'IV?*"w  ^  ^'fv  *^^^  pie,  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  quince,  and  tlie 

said  constitution  of  1864.    Were  this  not  the  case,  if  *Lj^^   „  *j  «n  ««««,'«-  ^/♦t.a  ^?i^«  *\.^^r.  ^/v^* 

a!.oth€r  ciTU  war  should  arise,  persons  entertaining  gf »?«»  a^?  aU  spec  es  of  the  melon  thrive  most 

diferentrfews  mi^ht  succeed,  and  again  declare  that  abundantly.     South  of,  and  along  the  Arkansas 

(he  preseat  constitution  and  all  acts  done  under  it  Kiver,  which  cuts  the  State  into  two  nearly 

irse,  and  ever  had  been,  null  and  void.  equal   parts   from  northwest  to  southeast  all 

Eiertl!r',2lS*of&Tr?h:'!l„"JcTtt  «;r  f^'^  «^«  grown  equally  08  well;  and 

aod  of  the  lands  of  persons,  on  account  of  their  al-  Others  Of  a  more  tropical  nature,  as  the  tig  and 

legiance  thereto,  were  at  all  times,  and  are  now,  by  apricot,  are  easily  produced.    Cotton  is  never- 

ite  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  consti- '  theless  the  great  staple  of  the  State.    The  up- 

tntion  of  18W,  null  and  void.   No  legislation  can  pro-  j^nds  produce  from  800  to  1,200  pounds  of  seed 

tect  the  »apposcd  interests  of  persons  in  the  purchase  ^^i.i.^^^««  «^,^      r\^  xu^  S„^^  iwv4.*r>«,o  ♦!,«. ;« 

of  the  samJfbut  that  the  State  ought  to  be  touad  by  o^^ton  per  acre.     On  the  nver  bottoms  the  in- 

her  tction  in  selUng  lands,  which,  prior  to,  and  on  orease  is  still  larger.     Timber  on  the  uplands  is 

tbe  eth  of  May,  1861,  belonged  to  her,  and  that  suita^  abundant  and  consists  of  black,  white,  red,  and 

ble  legislation  could  and  ou^ht  to  be  made,  to  pro-  post  oaks,  hickory,  yellow  pine,  dogwood,  and 

tizt  the  interests  of  persons  interested  therein.  maple,  while  on  the  margins  of  the  little  streams 

1q  the  Senate,  the  minority  report  was  sub-  are  the  walnut,  beech,  elm,  and  yam.    Goal 

fcltuted  for  the  mayority  and  adopted — ^yeas  16,  has  already  been  found  and  surveyed  in  twelve 

najs  6.  counties,  and  in  those  farthest  from  the  great 

Tae  election  of  a  Senator  to  Congress  for  the  coal-basin  oast  of  the  Mississippi.    In  other 

long  term,  and  another  for  a  short  term,  oo-  minerals  the  State  is  very  rich, 

co^ioaed  by  the  resignation  of  William  M.  Fish-  The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla- 

Wk,  commenced    in   each  House  under  the  ture,  in  November,  speaks  of  a  prescriptive 

r<?«nt  act  of   Congress  on  November  20th.  party  spirit,  which  nad  shown  itself  in  portions 

N^either  House  was  able  to  agree  upon  a  Sen-  of  the  State  so  violent  as  to  threaten  an  appeal 

ator,  and  both  met  in  joint  convention  on  the  to  arms.    No  facts  were  stated,  and  the  press 

24tb,  when  John  X  Jones  was  elected  for  the  urged  the  Legislature  to  call  upon  him  for  more 

■hort  term.    No  choice  was  iqade  for  the  long  specific  information,  declaring  an  utter  igno- 

tenn.   A  joint  convention  was  again  held  on  ranee  of  the  facts  upon  which  his  remarks  were 

tLo  2Gth,  without  success ;  but  on  the  2Tth,  based.    That  body,  soon  after  its  organization^ 

-Vndrew  Hunter  was  chosen,  who  had  been  for  directed  a  select    committee  to   consider   so 

tJ3  la^  twenty-fiiFe  years  an  itinerant  minister  much  of  the  message  as  referred  "  to  the  de- 

"ftbe  Methodist  Church.  velopment  of  a  prescriptive  party  spirit,"  and 

The  recommendation  of  the  Governor  relative  to  extend  the  field  of  investigation  so  as  to 

topnblic  schools  was  promptly  responded  toby  inquire  in  what  manner  the  freed  men  were 

tiid  Legislature.     A  bill  was  introduced  provid-  treated  in  the  State.    The  only  disturbance 

ii?  for  the  support  of  these  schools  by  levying  known  at  the  time  of  the  elections  occurred  in 

1  spedal  tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  Washington  County.    There  an  armed  party 

tiiable  property  belonging  to  white  citizens,  of  about  one  hundred  men  interfered  and  broke 

^.d  admitting  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools  all  up  certain  of  the  political  appointments  of  their 

^bire  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eigh-  opponents.    Between  the  friends  of  the  meas- 

*  jea  years.    Special  oflBcers  were  to  be  ap-  ures  of  Congress  w^ho  were  desirous  of  inaugu- 

r  ^'nttti  to  administer  the  system.  rating  a  Territorial  Government  in  the  State, 

The  present  debt  of  the  State  was  created  and  who  appear  to  be  few  in  number,  and  the 

eiiurely  on  account  of  the  banks,  and  on  Jan-  more  active  of  their  opponents  who  sustain  the 

217 1, 1800,  amounted  to  $3,182,968.    Of  this  President,  a  warm  political  feeUng  may  have 

»:tu  12,097,145  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  existed.    The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Smith, 


so 
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General  Edwards,  under  date  of  October  7th, 
writes :  ^^  Union  men  are  jost  as  safe  in  tliis 
State  as  anywhere  else.  We  have  not  our 
proportional  part  of  lawlessness  in  comparison 
with  other  States.  There  are  bat  few  instances 
of  violence  being  committed  on  political  con- 
siderations, and  where  these  have  occurred  the 
wrongs  have  been  committed  as  much  by  one 
party  as  the  other."  Active  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  capitalists  and  laborers  to  become 
citizens  of  the  State,  and  assurances  were  given 
that  persons  of  all  shades  of  political  opinions 
were  as  safe  in  person  and  property  within  the 
State  as  they  could  be  anywhere.  Measures  were 
taken  to  improve  and  extend  the  various  rail- 
roads in  operation,  as  conducive  to  public  pros- 
perity; it  is  believed  that  in  a  fewyears  the  State 
will  be  traversed  by  them  in  every  direction. 

The  public  sentiment  of  the  State  had  become 
favorably  changed  with  regard  to  the  freedmen. 
and  measures  for  their  education  and  general 
improvement  were  advocated  in  the  most  in- 
fluential quarters.  The  passage  of  laws  secur- 
ing to  all  the  equal  protection  of  person  and 
property,  was  a  proposition  imiversally  ap- 
proved. Few,  however,  could  at  present  be 
found  who  would  consent  to  make  them  full 
citizens  of  the  State,  and  as  such,  entitled  to  an 
equality  of  all  rights.  It  was  apprehended  that 
the  embarrassments  arising  in  the  State  from  a 
scarcity  of  labor  would  tend  to  increase  in  sub- 
sequent years,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  negro. 

ARMINIAN  CHURCHES.     {See  Eastekn 
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ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By 
a  communication  from  the  War  Department,  in 
response  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  JRepresentatives,  it  was  shown  that  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1866,  the  Army,  both  regular  and  volun- 
teer, comprised  162,611  officers  and  men,  organ- 
ized and  distributed  as  follows : 


1 

Enlisted 
men. 

Apgr^to. 

Troops,  volunteer  service 
(white) 

Troons,  volunteer   service 
(colored) 

Troops,  regular  service. . . . 

General  staff  and  retired  of- 
ficers, regular  Army 

General  and  staff  omcefs, 
volunteer  service 

1st  battalion  Veteran   Re- 
serve Corps,  not  attached 
to  companies 

2,264 

2,898 
1,1W 

.  621 

1.018 

609 
16 

55,826 

68,878 
25,468 

•  «  •  • 

•  »  a  • 

«  •  •  • 

448 
58 

67,590 

65,766 
26,587 

621 

1,018 

609 

2d   battflJion  Veteran   Re- 
serve Corps. 

460 

Simal  Corns 

74 

Total *. 

8,057 
114 

144,668 
.... 

152,725 
114 

Deduct  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar army  in  volunteer  ser- 
vice   

Grand  total  Army  of  the 
U.  S.,  Jan.  9, 1866 

7,943 

144,668 

152,611 

This  force  was  the  residue  of  the  great  army 
of  1,084,064  men  in  the  national  service  on  May 
1, 1865.  The  work  of  disbanding  the  volunteer 
troops  remaining  in  the  servioe  was  actively 
continued  during  1866,  and  at  the  close  of  tiie 
year  but  11,048  men,  white  and  colored,  of  tliis 
once  famous  and  popular  arm  were  IcfL  The 
following  table,  showing  the  number  of  volun- 
teers in  the  Army  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  illustrates  the  process  of  reduction  ; 

January    9 123^856 

January  20 , 115,542 

February  15 81,612 

March  10 66,177 

May  1 47,2b2 

June  80 23,894 

If  ovember  1 11,043 

Thus,  in  eighteen  months  from  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  1,023,021  men  were  disbanded 
and  transported  to  their  homes.  Seven-eighths 
of  this  force  were  discharged  previous  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1866,  and  the  whole  number  could 
easily  have  been  disposed  of  within  a  year  of 
the  termination  of  the  war,  had  it  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  retain  a  considerable  force 
of  volunteers  in  the  service  pending  the  re- 
organization of  the  regular  army.  So  soon  as 
the  latter  shall  be  placed  upon  a  permanent 
footing,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  single  volunteer 
soldier  will  be  found  in  the  Army. 

During,  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress,  two  important  bills  were  introduced, 
regulating  the  muitary  peace  establisliment  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  which  originated  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  other  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  former,  known  as  Sen- 
ator Wilson's  bill,  provided  for  five  regiments 
of  artillery,  six  of  cavalry,  and  thirty-seven  of 
infantry ;  tlie  latter,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Schenck,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, differed  from  the  former  principally  in 
making  the  infantry  force  comprise  fifty  regi- 
ments, of  which  ten  were  to  be  formed  from 
the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  It  also  aimed  at  ap- 
pointing re^mental  adjutants,  quarterm alters, 
and  commissaries,  and  of  filling  original  vacan- 
cies in  the  lower  grades  of  officers,  from  among 
those  who  had  been  officers  or  soldiers  of  the 
volunteers;  favored  promotion  by  seniority  in 
several  departments  of  the  Army ;  and  was  con- 
sidered to  do  injustice  to  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar service.  The  Senate  bill  passed  the  body  in 
which  it  originated  early  in  the  session,  but 
made  no  further  progress,  the  House  adhering 
tenaciously  to  its  own  bill.  As  it  was  feared 
that  between  the  rival  projects  no  bill  what- 
ever would  be  passed,  which  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances would  have  proved  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  Gen.  Grant  was 
induced  to  send  the  following  communication 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  recommending  the 
Senate  bill,  which,  on  May  17th,  was  Jaid  beforo 
Congress  by  tiio  President : 

HxADQUAXTXHS  Abiius  OP  THB  TTxrntD  Btatbs,  ) 
WiSBiKOTOK,  D.  C.  May  16,  lb6<S.     f 
JK>n.  E,  If.  Stanton^  Secretary  of  War  : 
Sib  :  In  view  of  the  long  deiaj,  in  the  lower  House 
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•f  Coograsa,  in  agreeing  npon  a  plan  of  reorganiza-  this  point,  the  committee  agreed  upon  the  Sen- 

tioo  of  the  Arm  J  suitable  to  our  present  require-  ate  bUl,  with  some  amendments,  which  imme- 

'A^l'^^t  ^^XX'^^omiX,  diatelypaa«^  bothHoj^dmo?tunanimon.ly, 

ind  to  ask  the  attention  of  Congreaa  to  it,  believing  ^^d  on  July  28, 1866,  became  a  law.     Its  mam 

tbftt  when  tbev  have  the  matter  fairly  before  them,  features  may  be  thus  recapitulated :    The  peace 

they  will  do  wLat  should  be  done  speedily.  establishment  of  the  country  will  consist  of  five 

At  the  present  time  settlements  ar^sprinpng  up  regiments  of  artillery,  ten  of  cavalry,  and  forty- 

with  unusual  rapidity  m  the  district  of  country  be-     r*J°  ^«  :„*■„„+«„      tuI  «-*4ii :il *       ^  I^ 

tw«n  the  MissouH  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  ?^®  of  mfantry.     The  artillery  regiments  are  to 

beretoforo  the  Indians  were  left  in  undisputed  po3-  have  the  same  organization  as  was  prescnbeo 

seiiion.    Emigrants  Are  pushing  to  those  settlements  by  law  for  the  filth  regiment  of  that  arm  in 

and  to  the  gold-fields  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  1861.     The  cavalry- regiments  are  to  consist  of 

acd  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Government,  panies  each,  with  four  new  regiments,  similarly 

Tbej  are  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  organized,  of  which  two  are  to  be  composed  of 

to  its  great  advantage,  thus  making  it  our  interest  as  colored   men ;    the  original .  vacancies  in  the 

well  »s  our  duty  to  give  them  miUtary  protection,  grades  of  first  and  second  lieutenant  to  be 

This  makes  a  much  greater  force  west  of  the  Missis-  ^yied  by  selection  from  among  the  officers  and 

kippi  Decessary  than  waa  ever  heretofore  required.  ,\r     •'  °^*^^"""  *iviii  uixivu^^  caio  vui^A^ia  ouu 

A  smaU  military  force  is  required  in  all  the  States  8oldiers  of  volunteer  cavah-y,  and  two-thirds  of 

utelj  in  rebellion,  and  it  cannot  be  foreseen  that  this  the  original  vacancies  in  the  higher  grades  from 

force  will  not  be  required  for  some  time  to  come.    It  officers    of  volunteer    cavalry,  and    one-third 

U  to  be  hoped  that  this  force  will  not  be  necessary  fr^ ^q  offi^^rs  of  the  regular  Army,  aU  of  whom 

to  enforce  the  laws,  either  State  or  national.    But  i^„„^  „«^„«ri   *„,^  ^^^  ;«  ♦!.«  «^i.i  Ar^^i^^  4^.^ 

the  difference  of  sentiment  engendered  by  the  great  ^^^ve  served  two  years  in  the  field  during  the 

WIT  which  has  raged  for  four  years,  will  make  the  ^^i  and  been  distinguished  for  capacity  and 

prtience  of  a  military  force  necessary  to  give  a  feel-  good  conduct.     The  President  is  authorized,  at 

1!^  of  security  to  the  people ;  all  classes  disposed  to  his  discretion,  to  arm  and  drill  any  portion  of 

oi«T  the  laws  ofthe  country  wiU  feel  this  alike.  ^^^^  ^^^       ^^ce  as  infantry  or  dismounted 

To  maintain  order,   the   Qovemment   has  been  ,          n^\^     r    l    £i            •        a.      if  *  jf    i. 

compelled  to  retain  volunteers.    All  white  volunteers  cavaky.     The  forty-five  regiments  of  infantry 

have  become  dissatisfied,  and  claim  that  the  contract  are  to  consist  of  tlie  first  ten  regiments,  of  ten 
with  them  has  been  violated,  by  retaining  them  after  '  companies  each,  now  in  the  service;  of  twenty- 

the  WW  was  over.    By  reason  of  dissatirfaction  they  seven  regiments,  of  ten  companies  each,  to  be 

«  DO  bnger  of  use,  and  might  as  well  be  discharged  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  companies  to  each  bat- 

The  colored  volunteer  has  equal  right  to  claim  his  ^^^n   of  the  remaining  nine  three-battalion 

(bchtf^,  bat  as  yet  he  has  not  done  so.    How  long  regiments ;  and  of  eight  new  regiments,  of  ten 

vill  existing  laws  antborize  the  retention  of  this  companies  each,  four  of  which  are  to  be  com- 

^T'  ^Ir^V^J^^^  ^^^  content  to  remain  ?  pog^  of  colored  men,  and  four  to  be  called  the 

A«'?;|i.ao%iAS^h?cb.?„^',op'iSl  Wan  R^rve  Oo^s.    Original  vaoaacies  in 

ioQ,  ii  ss  free  from  objection  as  any  great  measure  "^®  grade  of  nrst  and  second  lieutenants  are  to 

coaid  possibly  be,  and  it  would  supply  the  minimum  be  filled  by  selection  from  among  the  officers  and 

rfriBiiite  force.    It  gives  but  a  few  thousand  addi-  soldiers  of  volunteers :   and  of  those  occurring 

ttonal  men  over  the  present  organization  but  gives  a  j^  ^he  higher  grades,  half  are  to  be  filled  from 

large  Dumber  of  additional  battenes  and  compames.  /b           ^^    ^i*'    .     ^        jt.ii?r           ax      ^  ^^ 

Tb«  public  service,  guarding  routes  of  travel  over  ^"^^^^  of  volunteers,  and  half  from  officers  of 

the  plains,  and  giving  protection  to  the  Southern  the  regular  Army,  all  of  whom  must  have  served 

^tate.s  demands  the  occupation  of  a  great  number  of  two  years  during  the  war,  and  been   distin- 

^^^^          .  ,                 „               .    ,    .       «  guished  for  capacity  and  good  conduct.    The 

For  many  of  them  a  small  companv  is  just  as  effi-  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  are  to  be  officered  by 

CKat  as  one  with  more  men  in  it  would  be.    The  bill  .    .         rZ.          X,*^           ,      ,j.  ""'^•^^  *^J 

Wjre  Cpngrees,  or  the  one  that  has  passed  the  Sen-  appomtment  from  officers  and  soldiers  of  volun- 

-t«,  sires  increased  number  of  rank  and  fi|e  of  each  teers  or   the   regular  Army,   who   have   been 

^jTipny.   It  is  an  exceedingly  appropriate  measure  wounded  in  the  service,  but  are  nevertheless 

w  this  particular,  for  it  provides  for  the  increase  competent  for  garrison  or  similiar  duty.     AU 

vtn»  occasion  requires  more  men.    The  company. is  ^«„„t^„«  »«^^;„:«!,  ^^^^i^*.^^^*- ;«  ««„  iv«««^i  ^^ 

lie  smaUest  unit  of  an  organization  that  can^be  persons  receiving  appointment  n  any  branch  of 

trti  without  materially  injuring  discipline  and  effi-  the  service  must  have  previously  passed  a  satis- 

n^Dc;-.  factory  examination  before  a  board  of  officers, 

The  belief  that  Congress  would  act  promptly  on  corTvened  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 

is.?  ml***  ^  ^^""^  attention  were  csJled  to  it,  lias  in-  ^f  War,  and  such  appointments  are  to  be  with- 

tiud  me  to  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  it.    If  *             j    x_            •                i       r>                  i 

r-n  agwe  with  me  in  tLis  mltter,  I  would  aUo  ask,  ^^^  regard    to  previous   rank.     Persons  who 

rf  Tou  deem  it  proper,  that  this,  with  such  indorse-  have  served  m  any  capacity  under  the  Con- 

Bi'.m  u  rou  may  be  pleased  to  make,  be  laid  before  federate  Government  are  precluded  from  hold- 

UttCTOM  through  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  ing  any  office  or  position  in  the  Army  of  the 

'*"'"'T'r6&°  U^:u„"nToLral.  ^^^  ^^'^^    Tl.e  in&ntry  companiee  are  to 

nave  a  maximum  strength  of  one  hundred  men, 

rmally,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  session,  a  com-  and  a  minimum  strength  of  fifty  men,  and  the 

i^irtee  of  conference  was  appointed  to  recon-  organization,  with  respectto  officers,  will  be  si iii- 

'c'  the  differencxjs  between  the  two  bills.    Tlio  Dar  to  that  of  the  first  ten  regiments  of  infantry 

Wf  straggle  was  with  regard  to  the  number  in  the  service.    The  number  of  bands  in  the 

f  Veteran  Reserve  regiments  to  be  incorpo-  army  is  reduced  to  fifteen,  to  be  assigned  to 

Titcd  iQ  the  army.  Mr.  Schenck  having  yielded  brigades  in  time  of  war,  and  in  time  of  peace  to 
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assembled  brigades,  or  to  forts  or  posts  at 
which  the  largest  number  of  troops  sliall  be 
ordinarily  stationed.  Enlistments  into  the  cav- 
alry must  be  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  into 
the  artillery  and  infantry  for  three  years,  and 
recruits  may  be  enlisted  into  the  Veteran  Re- 
serve Corps  from  men  who  have  been  wounded 
in  the  military  service  of  the  country,  provided 
they  are  found  to  be  fitted  for  garrison  or  other 
light  duty,  to  which,  when  enlisted,  they  are 
to  be  assigned.  The.  general  officers  of  the 
Army  are  to  comprise  one  general,  one  lieu- 
tenant-general, five  m(gor*generals,  and  ten 
brigadier-generals,  who  are  entitled  to  the  same 
pay,  emoluments,  and  staff  as  heretofore  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  military  establishment  of  the  country,  as 
reorganized  by  the  act  of  July  28,  1866,  will 
thus  consist  of  ten  regiment^,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  companies,  of  cavalry,  five  regi- 
ments, or  sixty  companies,  of  artillery,  and  for- 
ty-five regiments,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty 
companies,  of  infantry.  Should  all  the  com- 
panies be  filled  to  their  maximum  strength  of 
one  hundred  men,  the  army  would  comprise  a 
total  of  nearly  76,000  men,  rank  and  file,  of  all 
arms,  who  may  be  thus  classed : 

Artillery 7,000 

Cavalry U,000 

Infantry • 66,000 

Total 76,000 

The  present  strength  of  companies  has  been 
fixed  at  sixty-four  privates  for  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  infantry,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
privates  for  light  batteries  of  artillery,  making 
an  aggregate  strength  of  54,802  men.  From 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  it 
appears  that  at  the  close  of  1866,  the  two  new 
white  regiments  of  cavalry  were  recruited,  or 
nearly  recruited,  and  that,  of  the  fifty-four  com- 
panies required  to  convert  into  regiments  the 
single  battalions  of  the  nine  three-battalion  regi- 
ments, authorized  by  the  act  of  1861,  forty- 
eight  had  been  completed  and  sent  to  their  * 
regiments.  The  four  Veteran  ReserVe  regiments 
were  on  active  duty,  aud  measures  had  been 
taken  to  recruit  the  colored  regiments  from  the 
colored  volunteers  still  in  the  service.  During 
the  war  the  volunteer  service  was  so  much  more 
popular  Uian  the  regular  Army,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  latter  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  law.  Soon  after  the 
general  disbandment  of  volunteers  commenced, 
in  the  summer  of  1865,  recruiting  for  the  regu- 
lars became  more  successful,  and  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  July  28,  1866,  has  proceeded 
so  satisfactorily  that  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  maximum  strength  of  54,802 
men,  now  fixed  upon,  will  be  reached  before  the 
summer  of  1867.  The  whole  subject  of  re- 
cruiting for  the  regular  Army,  and  disbanding 
volunteers,  is  by  law  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Adjutant-General's  ofiice.  By  the 
report  of  this  officer  it  appears  that  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1865,  to  October  1,  1866,  36,074  recruits 


were  enlisted  for  the  regular  Army,  and  that  at 
the  latter  date  its  strength  was  88,545  men. 
This  is  exclusive  of  one  thousand  Indian  scouts, 
authorized  by  the  actof  July  28, 1866,  of  whom 
six  hundred  have  been  assigned  to  Lieut-Gen- 
eral Sherman,  for  his  Division  of  the  Missouri, 
two  hundred  to  Maj. -General  Ilalleck  for  the 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  and  two  hundred  to 
Maj.-General  Sheridan  for  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf.  As  soon  as  the  ranks  of  the  Army 
are  well  filled,  it  is  intended  to  place  restric- 
tions upon  the  recruiting  service,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  number  of  men  received,  so  that 
it  will  correspond  to  the  number  required  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  re^ments  as  they 
become  reduced  by  casualties  or  other  causes. 
This  will  be  done  by  raising  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications as  to  height,  age,  etc.,  which  will  at  the 
same  timeHmprovo  the  pergonnel  of  the  army. 

The  following  table  gives  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  new  regiments  of  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  so  far  as 
appointed  at  the  close  of  1866 : 


No.  of 

Description. 

Colonelt. 

7th.. 

Cavalry 

Andrew  J.  Smith. 

8th.. 

i«    ^ 

John  I.  Gre^g. 
Edward  Hatch. 

9th.. 

"  (coPd).... 

10th.. 

H     *       I*     ^ 

Benjamin  H.  Gricrson. 

11th.. 

Infantry 

Wm.  S.  Ketchum. 

12th.. 

« 

C.  C.  Angnr. 
Isaac  V.  D.  Becvc. 

18th.. 

f< 

14th.. 

« 

Charles  C.  Lovell. 

15th.. 

tt 

Oliver  Shepherd. 

16th.. 

« 

Caleb  C.  Sibley. 

17th.. 

«( 

S.  P.  Heintsdman. 

18th.. 

(i 

H.  V.  Carrington. 

19th.. 

« 

Samuel  K.  Dawaon. 

20th.. 

**    • 

Frederick  Steele. 

21st . . 

i< 

George  Stoncman. 
DaTid  S.  Stanler. 

22d... 

(( 

23d. . . 

« 

Jefferson  C.  Davis. 

24th.. 

tt 

A.  C.  GUlem. 

26th.. 

tt 

Gordon  Grander. 
J.  J.  Reynolds. 

26th. . 

tt 

27th.. 

tt 

John  E.  Smith. 

28th.. 

tt 

Charles  H.  Smith. 

29th.. 

tt 

0.  B.  Wilcox. 

80th.. 

tt 

John  D.  Stevenson. 

8l8t.. 

tt 

P.  R.  de  Trobriand. 

82d... 

'tt 

Thos.  L.  Crittenden. 

83d... 

tt 

Thos.  II.  Rogers. 

84th.. 

tt 

A.  V.  KautzTLieut.-Col.). 
Charicfl  Griffin. 

85th  . 

tt 

86th: 

tt 

John  Gibbon. 

87th.. 

tt 

George  W.  Getty. 
Wm.  B.  Hazen. 

8«th.. 

"  rcol'd).... 

89th.. 

tt       tt 

■  *  •  ■ 

Joseph  A.  Mower. 

40th.. 

i<       tt 

•  •  •  • 

Nelson  A.  Hills. 

41st . . 

tt       tt 

■  •  •  • 

Geo.  W.  Schofleld  (Major). 

42d... 

"  (Vet.  Res.). 

Daniel  E.  Sickles. 

43d... 

tt-       tt 

John  C.  Robinson. 

44th.. 

tt         tt 

Thos.  G.  Pitcher. 

46th.. 

tt         It 

Wager  Swayne. 

By  (Joncral  Orders,  ^o.  95,  the  two  addi- 
tional regiments  of  cavalry  composed  of  white 
men,  are  to  be  known  as  the  Yth  and  8th,  and 
those  composed  of  colored  men  as  the  9tfa  and 
10th.  The  ten  regiments  of  infantry  in  the  ser- 
vice at  the  commencement  of  the  war  retain 
their  old  designations.    The  first  battalions  of 
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the  nine  three-battalion  regiments,  organized  5.  The  Department  of  the   Sonth,  M^vjor* 

in  1S61,  retain  the  designation  of  the  regimsnts  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  to  command,  to  em- 

to  which  thej  belonged,  and  under  the  new  or-  brace  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

pDiz&tion  will  be  known  as  the  11th,  12th,  Ileadqnarters  at  Charleston.    Fifth  regiment 

13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  regi-  of  cavalry,  4  companies ;  Third  regiment  of  ar- 

ments  of  infantry.    The  second  battalions  of  the  tiUery,  1  light  battery;  Sixth  regiment  of  in- 

tliree-battalion  regiments  become  respectively  fantry,  10  companies ;  Eighth  regiment  of  infan- 

the  2<Xh,  21st,  22d,  23d,  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  try,  10  companies. 

aad  28th  regiments  of  infontry ;  and  the  third  6.  The  Department  of  the   Tennessee,  Ma- 

battalions  the  29th,  80th,  81st,  82d,  83d,  84th,  jor-General  George  II.  Thomas  to  command, 

Sotb,  36th,  and  37th  regiments  of  infantry,  to  embrace  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 

The  fonr  regiments  to  be  composed  of  colored  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.    Ileadquar- 

nieo  will  be  designated  the  38th,  89th,  40th,  ters  at  Louisville.    ¥ifth  regiment  of  cavalry, 

and  41st  re^ments  of  infantry.    The  remain-  4  companies ;  Second  regiment  of  infantry,  10 

inir  lour  regiments  will  be  designated  the  42d,  companies ;  Fifteenth  regiment  of  infantry,  10 

43d,  44th,  and  45th  regiments  of  infantry,  Vet-  companies ;  Sixteenth  regiment  of  infantry,  10 

eraa  Reserve  Corps,  and  will  be  regarded  as  a  companies ;  Twenty-fourth  regiment  of  infan- 

distinct  organization,  in  which  promotions  wiD  tiy,   10  companies ;  Twenty-fifth  regiment  of 

be  regulated  accordingly.  infantry,  10  companies;  Thirty-third  regiment 

In  tlie  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  of  infantry,  10  companies;  Thirty-fourth  regi- 

the  sereral  military  departments  into  which  the  ment  of  infantry,   10  companies;  Forty -fifth 

country  has  been  divided,  with  the  troops  as-  regiment  of  infantry,  Veteran  Reserves,  lOcom- 

^i^ae<l  to  each :  panies. 

1.  The  Department  of  the  East,  Miyor-Gen-  *  7.  The  Department  of  the  Gnlf,  Major- 
eral  George  G.  Meade  to  command,  to  em-  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  to  command,  to 
br»ce  the  New  England  States,  Kew  York,  embrace  the  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
^ew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Fort  Delaware.  Texas.  Headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  Fourth 
Headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  First  regiment  regi^ient  of  cavalry,  12  companies ;  Sixth  regi- 
o!  artiUerr,  10  companies ;  Third  regiment  of  ment  of  cavalry,  12  companies ;  Ninth  regiment 
rtiilery,  10  companies;  Fourth  regiment  of  ar-  of  cavalry,  12  companies ;  First  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, 3  companies ;  Fourth  regiment  of  infan-  tillery,  2  light  batteries ;  Fifth  regiment  of  ar- 
trv,  7  companies;  Forty -second  regiment  of  tillery,  6  companies ;  First  regiment  of  infantry, 
infantry,  10  companies.                          ^  10  companies;  Seventh  regiment  of  infantry, 

2.  lie  Department  of  the  Lakes,  *  Briga-  10  companies ;  Seventeenth  regiment  of  infan- 
dier  and  Brevet  Major  General  Joseph  Hooker  try,  10  companies ;  Twenty-sixth  regiment  of 
ti}  command,  to  embrace  the  States  of  Ohio,  infantry,  10  companies ;  Thirty-fifth  re^ment 
Mielii^n,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  of  infantry,  10  companies ;  Thirty-ninth  regi- 
HeaOquarters  at  Detroit.  Fourth  regiment  of  ment  of  infantry,  10  companies ;  Forty-firet 
artillery,  1  light  battery;  Fourth  regiment  of  regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies. 

infantry,  3  companies ;  Forty-third  regiment  of  8.  The  Department  of  the  Arkansas,  Brig- 

iaCiatry,  Veteran  Reserves,  10  companies.  adier  and  Brevet  Mtgor  General  E.  O.  0.  Ord 

3.  The  Department  of  Washington,  Briga-  to  command,  to  embrace  the  State  of  Arkansas 
dier  and  Brevet  Mtyor  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby  and  Indian  Territory  west.  *  Headquarters  at 
to  command,  to  embrace  the  District  of  Ooluui-^  Little  Rock.  Fifth  regiment  of  wiiillery,  1 
Ilia,  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  Counties,  Vii'ginia,  light  battery ;  Nineteenth  regiment  of  infantry, 
aa<l  the  .States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  ex-  10  companies ;  Twenty-eighth  regiment  of  in- 
cq)t  Fort  Delaware.  Headquarters  at  Wash-  fantry,  10  companies;  Thirty-seventh  regiment 
icgtoa.  Fifth  regiment  of  cavalry,  3*  comya-  of  infantry,  10  companies. 
nie5;Fourthregimentof  artillery, 7 companies;  9.  The  Department  of  the  Missouri,  Miyor- 
Twetoh  regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies ;  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock  to  command,  to 
Thirtieth  regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies;  embrace  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and 
Fynietb  regiment  of  infantry,  recruiting  in  the  Territories  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
Washington ;  Forty-fourth  regiment  of  infantry,  Headquarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Second 
Veteran  Reserves,  10  companies.  regiment  of  cavalry,  2  companies ;  ITiird  regi- 

4.  The  Department  of  the  Potomac,  Brig-  ment  of  cavalry,  12  companies ;  Seventh  regi- 
S'lier  and  Brevet  M^jor  General  John  M.  Scho-  ment  of  cavalry,  12  companies;  Fourth  regi- 
fi.M  to  command,  to  embrace  the  Stiites  of  ment  of  artillery,  1  light  battery ;  Third  regi- 
yirginia,  except  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  Coun-  ment  of  infantry,  10  companies ;  Fifth  regiment 
tics,  and  West  Virginia.  Headquarters  at  Rich-  of  infantry,  10  companies ;  Tenth  regiment  of 
ZfiOfL  Fifth  regiment  of  cavalry,  1  company ;  cavalry,  12  companies;  Thirty-eighth  regiment 
Fifth  regiment  of  artillery,  1  light  battery  and  of  infantry,  10  companies. 

4  companies;  Eleventh  regiment  of  infantry,  10.    The  Department   of  the  Platte,   Brig* 

JO  companies;  Twentieth  regiment  of  infantry,  adior    and  Brevet   Major  General   Philip  St. 

i  J  companies ;  Twenty-first  regiment  of  infan-  George  Cooke  to  command,  to  embrace  the 

trr,  10  companies;  Twenty-ninth  regiment  of  State  of  Iowa,  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and- 

miaitry,  10  companies.  Utah,  so  much  of  Dakota  as»lies  west  of  tha 
Vol,  ti. — 8           a 
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104 tb  racriduin,  and  so  ranch  of  Montana  as  after  snch  appointment,  the  office  should  be- 
lies contiguous  to  the  new  road  from  Fort  Lar-  come  vacant^  the  act  should  cease  to  be  in  force, 
amie  to  Virginia  City,  Montana.  Headqnar-  Tbe  President  nominated  for  General,  Lieuten- 
ters  at  Omaha.  Second  regiment  of  cavalry,  10  ant-General  Grant,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  liea- 
oompanies ;  Third  regiment  of  artillery,  1  light  tenant-generalship,  MfiQor-General  W.  T.  Sher- 
battery ;  Thirteenth  regiment  of  infantry,  10  roan.  Both  nominations  were  promptly  cod- 
companies ;  Eighteenth  regiment  of  infantry,  firmed*  by  the  Senate  toward  the  close  of  tho 
10  companies;  Twenty-seventh  regiment  of  in-  first  session. 

fantry,  10  companies ;  Thirty-sixth  regiment  of  The  principal  movements  of  troops  daring  tbe 

infantry,  10  companies.  year  have  been  in  Texas,  on  the  Mexican  and 

11.  The  Department  of  Dakota,  Brigadier  Canadian  frontiers,  and  in  the  Territories.  Gen- 
and  Brevet  Migor  General  A.  H,  Terry  to  com-  eral  Grant,  in  his  annual  report,  states  that  "it 
mand,  to  embrace  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  keep  a  militarj 
all  the  Territories  of  Dakota  and  Montana  not  force  in  all  the  lately  rebellious  States,  to  insure 
embraced  in  the  Depai-tment  of  the  Platte,  the  execution  of  law,  and  to  protect  life  and 
Headquarters  at  Fort  bneUing.  Tenth  regiment  property  against  the  acts  of  those  who,  as  yet, 
of  infantry,  10  companies;  Twenty-second  regi-  will  ackno\frledge  no  law  but  force.  This  class 
ment  of  infantry,  10  companies ;  Thirty-first  has  proved  to  be  much  smaller  than  could  have 
regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies.  been  expected  after  snch  a  conflict.    It  has, 

12.  The  Department  of  California,  Brig-  however,  been  sufficiently  formidable  to  justify 
adior  and  Brevet  Mfgor  General  Irvin  McDowell  tlie  course  which  has  been  pursued."  Military 
to  command,  to  embrace  the  States  of  Cdifor-  movements  have  also  been  directed  with  a  view 
nia  and  Nevada,  and  the  Territory  of  Arizona. ,  to  the  protection  of  emigrants,  on  their  way  to 
Headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  First  regiment  the  more  distant  Territories,  against  attacks  by 
of  cavalry,  8  companies ;  Eighth  regiment  of  hostile  Indians,  which  have  somewhat,  dimin- 
cavalry,  12  companies;  Second  regiment  of  ar-  ished  with  the  expiration  of  the  rebellion.  But 
tillery,  2  light  batteries  and  6  companies ;  Ninth  with  a  firontier  constantly  extending  and  en- 
regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies ;  Fourteenth  croaching  upon  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies;  Thirty-  Indian,  hostilities  must  frequently  occur.  To 
second  regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies.  meet  these,  and  to  protect  the  emigrant  on  his 

13.  The  Department  of  the  Columbia,  way  to  the  mountain  Territories,  General 
Msgor-General  Frederick  Steele  to  command,  Grant  reports  that  troops  have  been  distributed 
to  embrace  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Terri-  over  a  wide  area  of  the  western  frontier.  Few 
lories  of  Washington  and  Idaho.  Headquar-  places  are  occupied  by  taore  tlian  two,  and 
ters  at  Portland.  First  regiment  of  cavalry,  4  many  by  but  a  single  company.  During  the 
companies;  Second  regiment  of  artillery,  4  summer  of  1866,  inspections  were  made  by 
companies ;  Twenty-third  regiment  of  infantry.  Generals  Sherman,  Pope,  InguUs,  Sackctt,  and 
10  companies.  Babcock,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  proper 

The  Departments  of  the  Arkansas,  tho  Mis-  places  to  occupy  for  the  protection  of  travel  and 

souri,  the  Platte,  and  Dakota  constitute  the  ]iil-  settlements,  and  the  most  economical  method 

itary  Division  of  the  Missouri,  of  which  Lieu-  of  furnishing  supplies.    In  tho  course  of  1867 

tenant-General  W.  T.  Sherman  has  command,  permanent  buildings  wiU  have  to  bo  erected  on 

with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.    Tlie  these  sites. 

Departments  of  California  and  the  Columbia,  *  The  total  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

constitute  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  for  military  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 

of  which  Mfljor-General  H.  W.   Halleck  has  ending  June  80,  1868,  is  $25,205,669.60,  which 

command,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  is  less  by  $8,608,792.23  than  the  appropriation 

The  fifteen  military  bands  provided  for  by  required  for  the  previous  year, 

the  act  of  July  28,  1866,  have  been  assigned  as  The  disbursements  of  the  Paymaster-General 

follows:  West  Point,  New  York ;  Fort  Colum-  durinc  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,1866, 

bus,  New  York  harbor;  Fort  Adams,  Rhode  were  $259,374,31T,  of  which  $248,943,313  were 

Island;  Richmond,  Virginia;  Charleston,  South  paid  to  disbanded  volunteers,  and  $10,431,004 

Carolina ;     LouisviUe,    Kentucky ;    Nashville,  to  tho  Army  and  the  Military  Academy.    In 

Tennessee ;  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri ;  Fort  back  and  extra  pay  and  in  bounties  the  Depart- 

Leavenworth,  Kansas ;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  ment  disbursed  $7,662,736,   and  on  Treasury 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  San  Antonio,  Texas;  certificates  for  arrears  to -dead  soldiers,  etc, 

Harbor  of  San  Francisco,  California ;  Fort  Van-  $16,189,247.    Among  the  charges  entailed  upon 

couver,  Washington  Temtory ;   Fort  Monroe,  the  Department  were  those  growing  out  of  an 

Va.  act  passed  by  tlie  Thirty -ninth  Congress,  giving 

The  Thirty-ninth  Congress  passed  an  act  re-  three  months'  pay  proper  to  all  officers  of  volun- 
viving  the  grade  of  "  General  of  the  Artny  of  tcers  who  were  in  the  service  on  March  3, 1865, 
tho  United  States,"  to  be  filled,  by  appointment  and  whoso  resignations  were  presented  and  ac- 
hy the  President,  '*  from  among  those  officers  oepted,  or  who  were  mustered  out  at  their  own 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  request,  or  otherwise  honorably  discharged  from 
most  distinguished  for  courage,  skill,  and  abil-  the  service  after  April  9,  1865.  The  pay 
ity."     It  was  also  provided  that  whenever,  proper  of  a  colonel  of  infantry  is  $95,  of  » 
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Ikatenant-colonel  $60,  m^or  $70,  captain  $60,  for  two  years,  and  who  are  entitled  to  a  Gov- 

first  lieutenant  (50,  second  lieutenant  $45  per  ernment  bounty  of  fifty  dolly's,  under  ezist- 

moQtL    The  financial  snmmary  of  the  pay  de-  ing  laws,  are  to  get,  under  the  like  conditions, 

partment  exhibits —  an  additional   bounty  of  fifty  dollars.     Al- 

A  btlance  on  hand  at  tha  beginning  though  doubts  were  entertained  whether,  in 

of  the  fiscal  year $120,107|999  82  consequence  of   defective  wording    of   these 

Receired  from  Tpoasnry  and  other  sections,  the  legislation  respecting  the  equaliza- 

sources  dunngtheyear 168,426,228  97  tbn  oT  bounti^  was  not  inoperative, 7 board 

Total $288,588,228  29  ^^  oflScers  was  appointed  by  the  War  Depart- 

t         X  J  ^  *      /.  11  ment  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  the 

Accounted  for  as  follows:  payment  of  the  authorized  bounties.    But  up 

Kibursemcnte  to  Ar-  to  October  20,  1866,  no  payments  of  the  extra 

Aetdemy                $10  481  004  42  bounty  had  been  made.    The  Paymaster-Gen- 

Disbarsements'to  Vol*-     *     '  ^^^^  says  that  the  muster  and  payrolls,  **al- 

DQteers 248,943,813  36  ready  much  worn  and  defaced,  would  be  re- 

Unissaed  requisitions  duced  {o  illegible  shreds  before  a  tithe  of  the 

Id*\I^1>7 10,750,000  00  cases  arising  under  this  law  could  be  disposed 

\^Jxme zo^J!?^  13,408,910  51  o^'  ^^  ^^^^  "P  separately."    It  is  therefore 

. $283,533,228  29  proposed  to  classify  the  claims  filed,  by  regi- 

The  total  disbursements  of  each  class  during  "^®?^  ^^^  battalions     This  plan,  though  im- 

tbe  fiscal  year  are  as  follows :  posing  delay  at  the  outset,  will  prove  m  the  end 

-  ,                   *        *                  •OAK  ana  ooj  A/t  t"Q  quickest  and  best.    The  payment  however, 

To  troops  on  muster  oat $205,272,824  00  „;ii   „^x  v^^„   ^z^^  ♦!,«  «;^  V«l«*i»«»  i:,v»;4.««^J 

To  troops  in  service 80,25o;oiO  00  ,^"1  °^*  ^^^^  *"^  ^'^^  SIX  months'  hmitation 

To  referred  claims 7, 662,736  00  has  passed.    The  disbursements  will  amount  to 

Topajmentof  Treasury  certificates.     16,189,247  00  nearly  $80,000,000,  about  a  third  of  the  sum 

_  ^  ,                                   Tirmrmm  contemplated  by  the  original  bUl,  and  will  bo 

^^^■^ $259,874,817  00  divided  among  upward  of  a  million  persons. 

The  estimated  appropriations  of  the  pay  de-  To  the  same  board  the  su^'ect  of  bounties  to 

partment  amount  to  $17,728,660  for  pay  of  the  colored  soldiers  was  also  r^erred,  with  a  view 

Army  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  to  provide  additional  checks  against  the  de- 

Early  in  the  first  session  of  the  last  Con-  mands  of  fraudulent  assignees,  to  secure  the 
gres3  a  bill  was  introduced  to  pay  a  bounty  to  bounty  to  the  rightful  claimants,  and  to  protect 
the  volunteers  of  1861  and  1862  equal  to  the  the  Treasury  against  frauds. 
highest  bounty  paid  to  the  volunteers  of  1863  The  grand  aggregate  of  individuals  on  the 
and  1864^  equalizing  the  bounty  according  to  pension-rolls  of  the  United  States  was,  on  June 
the  time  of  service ;  to  pay  three-months  men  80,  1866,  126,722,  of  whom  128,677  were  army 
a  h-omity  of  $100,  deducting  from  said  bounty  invalids  or  their  widows  or  other  representa- 
anj  sum  heretofore  paid ;  and  to  pay  $83.88  to  tives.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  this  number, 
the  one-year  men,  to  complete  the  payment  of  comprising  all  classes  of  pensioners,  have  arisen 
the  $100  promised  them.  As  the  sum  required  out  of  the  late 'war.  The  remainder  now  on 
for  tills  equalization  of  bounties  would,  at  a  the  rolls,  but  rapidly  dropping  away,  are  from 
moderate  computation,  considerably  exceed  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the 
1^00,000,000,  which,  in  the  then  embarrassed  various  Indian  wars.  But  one  Revolutionary 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  could  be  ill-  pensioner  now  remains,  Samuel  Downing,  of 
spared  from  the  national  Treasury,  the  project  Edinburgh,  Saratoga  Oounty,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
^m  strenuously  opposed,  and  failed  to  become  a  native  of,  and  enlisted  from  New  Hampshire, 
a  la^  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  originally  and  is  now  over  a  hundred  years  old.  There 
proposed.  Its  friends  succeeded,  however,  in  are,  however,  still  on  the  pension-rolls  981  wid- 
i:Dgrafting  it,  in  a  very  modified  form,  upon  the  ows  of  revolutionary  soldiers,  of  whom  only 
CItH  Appropriation  BiU,  in  which  connection  two  were  married  previous  to  the  termination 
it  was  passed  by  Congress  9n  the  last  day  of  of  the  War  of  Independence.  The  aggregate 
the  session.  The  sections  of  the  bill  relating  of  annual  pension  money  due  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  bounties  enact  that  every  soldier  who  en-  ending  June  80,  1866,  was  $11,674,474.18. 
listedafter  the  1 9th  of  April,  1861,  for  a  period  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  says:  "In 
not  less  ^n  three  yeare>,  and  who,  after  having  view  of  the  large  number  of  applications  which 
served  his  time  of  enlistment,  has  been  honor-  continues  to  be  received,  on  account  of  casnal- 
ablj  discharged,  and  who  has  received,  or  is  ties  in  the  late  war,  it  is  manifest  that  the  ag- 
entitled  to  receive,  from  the  United  States,  un-  gregate  annual  amount  of  pensions  will  con- 
fer existing  laws,  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dol-  tinue  to  swell  for  some  years  to  come."  He 
I^  and  no  more;  and  every  such  soldier  honor-  also  says  that  the  $11,674,474.31  requisite  to 
ally  discharged  on  account  of  wounds,  and  tiie  pay  the  126,722  now  on  the  rolls  will,  for  the 
'idow,  minor  children,  or  parents  of  such  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  1867,  be  increased 
stddiers  who  died  in  service,  or  from  disease  or  to  a  sum  exceeding  $33,000,000.  This  is  owing 
Totinds  contracted  in  the  service  in  the  line  of  partly  to  the  law  of  last  session  increasing  the 
<l3tT^  shall  bo  paid  an  additional  bounty  of  one  rate  of  pension.  The  estimated  amount  requi* 
hundred  dollars.     The  soldiers  who  enlisted  site  to  pay  pensions  the  next  fiscal  year  is  more 
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than  one-third  of  the  entire  snm  paid  for  pen-  termaster's  department  of  the  Army  consists  of 

sions  from  tlio  beginning  of  the  Government  one  quartermaster-general,  six  assistant  qnartcr- 

np  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  after  the  war  be-  masters-general,   ten    deputy    qnartermastcrs- 

gan,  which  was  $90,668,521,06.    In  that  fiscal  general,  fifteen  quartermasters,  and  forty-foor 

year  tlie  amount  was  $790,384.76.'    The  num-  assistant-quartermasters.    The  duties  formerly 

oer  of  bounty  land  warrants  issued  from  time  devolving  upon  this  department  have  been  so 

to  time  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  in  much  curtailed  since  the  conclusion  of  tlie  war, 

number;  but  counting  them  at  $1.25  per  acre,  that  no  further  appropriations  for  its  support 

the  entire  quantity  of  land  so  granted,  the  are  needed  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  balances 

commissioner  says,  does  not  exceed  $83,000,-  now  available  and  the  sums  received  and  to  be 

000.  received  from  the  sale  of  material  being  deemed 

By  the  act  of  July  28,  1866,  the  Bureau  of  sufficient.    Among  the  items  realized  by  the 

Military  Justice  is  made  to  consist  of  one  judge-  sole  of  material  since  May,  1865,  may  be  cua- 

advocate-general  and  one  assistant  Judge-advo-  merated  the  following : 

cate-general,  with  ten  judge-advocates^  to  be    Horses  and  moles $15,26^:5 

selected  from  among  those  m  office  when  the  Barracks,  hospitals,  and  other  buildings..       u:^7Z 

act  was  passed,  and  to  discharge  their  appro-    Clothing 902,770 

priate  duties  until  the  Secretary  of  War  shall    Transports,  steamers,  and  barges 1, 152,^95 

decide  that  th^ir  services  can  bo  dispensed    Railroad  equipment,  cash  sales 8,46^,739 

with.    During  the  past  year  8,148  records  of  "*'^*  '**^* 7,444,0.3 

coui-ts-martial  and  military  commissions  were  No  change  has  been  made  by  the  act  of  July 
received,  reviewed,  and  filed  in  this  bureau,  28,  1866,  in  the  organization  of  the  subsistence 
and  4,008  special  reports  made  as  to  the  regu-  department  of  the  Army.  A  joint  resolution 
larity  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  pai'don  of  of  Jidy  25,  1866,  made  it  the  duty  of  this  de- 
military  oflfonders,  etc.,  including  letters  of  in-  partment  to  pay  commutation  of  rations  to 
struction  upon  military  law  and  practice  to  those  United  States  soldiers  who  had  been  held 
judge-advocates  and  reviewing  officers.  The  as  prisoners  of  wai'.  The  total  amount  dis- 
business  of  the  bureau,  which  reached  its  mini-  bursed  by  the  department  during  the  last  fiscal 
mum  about  the  tiloe  of  the  adoption  of  the  year  was  $7,518,872.54,  and  the  amount  dis- 
new  Army  act,  has  since  very  much  increased,  bursed  during  the  fiscal  years  of  the  war  was : 
"The  fact,"  saystheSecretary  of  War,  "that,  in  j^m  July  1, 1861,  to  June  80, 1862..  $48,799,521  U 
a  large  number  of  important  cases  command-  From  July  l,  1862,  to  June  so,  1868..  69,537,5'^2  73 
era  of  departments  and  armies  are  not  author-  From  July  l,  1868,  to  June  80, 1864..  98,666,919  60 
ized  to  execute  sentences  in  time  of  peace,  and  From  July  1, 1864,  to  June  30, 1865..  144,782,909  41 
that  such  cases  can  no  longer  be  summarily  dis-  ^°°»  ^^^'^  ^>  ^^^'^>  *°  "^""^  ^>  ^^^^' '      7>518,872,54 

posed  of  vithout  a  reference  to  the  Executive,  Total  amount $869,805,864  S7 

will  also  require  from  the  bureau  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  reports  which  heretofore  From  available  balances  and  sums  received 
have  not  been  called  for.  Its  aggregate  will,  it  from  the  sale  of  subsistence  stores,  the  depart- 
is  thought,  not  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  ment  is  amply  provided  for  the  fiscal  year,  end- 
reduction  of  the  military  force."  The  new  Army  ing  June  80, 1867,  and  will  need  no  further  ap- 
act  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Pro-  propriation. 

vost-Marshal-GeneraVs  Bureau  on  August  28,  The  medical  department  under  the  new  Army 

1866.    The  records  of  its  offices  in  the  various  organization  consists  of  one  surgeon-general. 

States  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Adjutant-  one  assistant  surgeon-general,  one  chief  me<lical 

General's  office  in  Washington,  to  which,  also,  purveyor,  and  four  assistant  medical  purveyors, 

the  settlement  of  the  undetermined  questions  sixty  surgeons,  one  hundred  and  fifty  assistant 

and  unfinished  business  pertaining  to  the  bureau  surgeons,  and  five  medical  storekeepers.    Tho 

has  been  referred.   From  various  causes  arising  fund^  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  during 

out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Army,  there  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  1866,  were 

was  a  largo  number  of  desertions  at  the  close  $5,386,064.24,  of  which  $1,161,181.24  were  the 

of  the  war.    To  chock  this  evil,   recruiting  balance  of  unexpended  appropriations  for  the 

officers  were  instructed  to  apprehend  and  send  preceding  year,  and  $4,044,261.59  were  derived 

to  military  posts  for  trial  all  deserters  who  from  the  sale  of  old  or  surplus  medical  and  hos- 

could  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  their  stations,  pital  property,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury 

and  lists  were  sent  from  companies,  with  a  de-  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $2,546,457.14.    The 

scription  of  deserters,  to  facilitate  their  arrest,  reduction  of  the  Army  has  enabled  the  depart- 

The  number  apprehended  under  this  system  ment  to  dispense  with  the  system  of  general 

from  February  1,  1866,  to  October  1,  1866,  is  hospitals,  hospital  transports  and  trains,  ambu- 

1,029.    As  an  inducement  to  return  to  their  lance  corps,  and  also  a  number  of  purveying 

duty,  the  President  published  an  offer  of  pardon  depots.    There  were,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 

to  all  who  would  report  themselves  at  a  military  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  post  hospitals  in 

post  by  the  15th  of  August,  1866.    Three  hun-  operation,  with  a  capacity  of  ten  thousand  eight 

dred  and  fourteen  availed  themselves  of  this  hundred  and  eighty-one  beds.    The  contraction 

act  of  clemency.  of  the  business  of  the  department  is  forcibly 

Under  the  new  Army  organization  the  quar  illustrated  by  tho  fact  that  of  64,438  patients 
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remainiog  in  general  hospitals,  June  80, 1865,  eral  conclnsion  on  the  subject.    The  casnalties 

and  admitted  daring  the  year  following,  on  the  in  the  regular  and  volunteer  medical  staff  during 

30th  of  June,  1866,  only  ninety-seven  remained  the  war,  number  836 ;  of  these,  29  were  killed 

under  treatment.    One  hundred  and  seventeen  in  battle ;  12  by  accident ;  10  died  of  wounds ;  4 

surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  of  volunteers,  in  Confederate  prisons ;  7  of  yellow  fever ;  8  of 

and  1,733  acting  assistant  snrgqona,  have  been  cholera ;  271  of  other  diseases.    During  the  war, 

mastered  out  during  the  year,  and  but  264  of  also,  35  medical  officers  were  wonnded  in  battle. 
tLe  latter  grafle  remained  in  July  last ;  a  corrc-        The  Surgeon-General  announces  in  his  annual 

sponding  diminution  has  been  made  of  hospital  report  that  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Medical 

stewards.    Of  the  98  applicants  for  positions  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  "  is  nearly 

in  the  army  medical  staff  in  September,  1865,  ready  for  publication.    In  connection  with  this 

only  19  pa^ed.  work  is  a  large  and  valuable  pathological  mu- 

An  important  part  of  the  business  of  the  year  seum,  which  is  to  be  ckssitied  and  suitably 
has  been  the  selection  and  distribution  of  arti-  arranged  in  a  building  in  Washin^on  specially 
ficial  limbs  for  maimed  soldiers.  Twenty-three  appropriated  for  its  reception. 
modela  have  beon  approved,  and  6,410  limbs.  Under  the  new  organization  the  Engineer 
of  all  kindS)  have  been  given  out.  About  one  Corpsconsistsof  one  chief  of  engineers,  six  colo- 
thoQsand  are  still  to  be  supplied.  Inconsequence  nels,  twelve  lieutenant-colonels,  twenty-four 
of  many  instances  of  frand,  it  is  reconimended  majors,  thirty  captains,  and  twenty-six  first  and 
that  hereafter  the  applicant  shall  receive  the  ten  second  lieutenants:  and  the  five  companies  of 
established  money  value  of  the  limb  instead  of,  engineer  soldiers  previously  prescribed  by  law 
as  at  present,  an  order  npon  the  manufacturer,  now  constitute  a  battalion,  officered  by  officers 
Daring  the  past  year  the  Government  has  paid  of  suitable  rank  detailed  from  the  corps  of  en- 
great  attention  to  soldiers'  graves  and  ceme-  gineers.  The  greater  part  of  the  corps  during 
teries.  The  former  have  been  carefully  tended,  the  last  year  were  engaged  in  the  supervision 
and  the  occupant^s  name  and  rank  put  at  the  of  the  defensive  works  in  progress  throughout 
head  of  each  grave  as  well  as  on  the  records  the  country,  the  remainder  being  employed  on 
of  the  cemetery.  At  first  this  was  done  on  detached  duty,  as  commanders  of  departments, 
wooden  head-boards;  bnt  Government,  with  a  staff  officers,  etc.  AtWillett's  Point,  JN".  Y.,  and 
view  to  make  the  head-boards  more  lasting.  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  two  principal  depots 
has  recently  ordered  them  to  be  constructed  of  engineer  supplies  have  been  established,  where 
of  iron.  Forty-one  national  military  ceme-  the  most  valuable  material  remaining  over  from 
teries  have  been  established,  and  into  these  the  war  has  been  collected  for  future  emer- 
had  akeady  been  gathered,  on  June  80,  1866,  gencies. 

the  remains  of  104,526  Union  soldiers.  The  The  new  Army  bill  makes  no  change  in  the 
sites  for  ten  additional*  cemeteries  have  been  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  theOrd- 
selected,  and  the  work  npon  them  is  now  nance  Department.  The  officers  are  one  briga- 
in  course  of  vigorous  prosecution.  It  is  esti-  dier-generaJ,  three  colonels,  four  lientenant- 
raated  that  the  national  cemeteries  will  be  re-  colonels,  ten  majors,  twenty  captains,  sixteen 
qpirtd  to  receive  the  remains  of  249,397  sol-  first  and  ten  second  lieutenants,  besides  thirteen 
fliers.  The  average  cost  of  the  removals  and  ordnance  storekeepers.  The  operations  of  the 
reinterments  already  accomplished  is  reported  department  at  arsenals  are  now  limited  to  the 
at  $9.75,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,144,-  construction  of  wrought-iron  sea-coast  gun-oar- 
T91,  and  an  additional  expenditure  of  $1,609,-  riages,  and  such  ordnance  supplies  as  are  needed 
2H  win  probably  be  needed.  The  alphabetical  for  immediate  use ;  the  preservation  of  service- 
registers  of  the  dead  filed  in  the  office  of  the  able  stores  left  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
Medical  Department  contain  the  names  of  260,-  and  the  completion  of  new  buildings.  Fire- 
CW  white  soldiers,  and  20,000  colored  soldiers,  proof    workshops    have    been    completed   at 

The  sanitary  measnres  taken  by  the  Medical  Watervliet,  Frankfort,  and  Alleghany  Arsenals, 
Departmentin  1866  in  anticipation  of  the  cholera  and  powder  magazines  at  St.  Louis,  Washing- 
I'ecoming  epidemic  in  the  United  States,  in-  ton,  and  Benicia,  and  others  are  to  be  com- 
ciuding  a  rigid  military  quarantine  on  the  South-  menced  in  the  spring  of  1867.  All  the  South- 
era  Atlantic  coast,  proved  exceedingly  timely  em  arsenals  have  been  rooccnpied  by  the  de- 
and  beneficial,  and  the  general  health  of  the  partment,  except  the  Harper's  Ferry  annory, 
army  was  excellent.  The  average  mean  strength  and  the  arsenals  in  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
of  the  white  soldiers  for  the  year  was  100,133,  and  Arkansas.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance  is  of  the 
and  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  all  causes  to  opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  rebuild  the 
that  of  cases  treated  was  one  to  every  52 ;  the  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry  or  the  North  Oaro- 
arerage  mean  strength  of  colored  troops  for  lina  arsenal,  both  of  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  year  was  53,541,  and  among  them  the  propor-  fire,  and  the  sale  of  both  is  recommended.  The 
tiou  of  cases  taken  sick  was  greater  than  with  construction  of  the  armory  at  Rock  Island,  111., 
tlie  white  troops,  and  the  deaths  one  in  29  is  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  good  titles  to 
of  the  cases  treated.  This  result  would  seem  the  property  have  been  acquired.  From  Jan- 
to  indicate  a  greater  power  of  resistance  to  nary  1,  1861,  to  June  80,  1866,  the  Ordnance 
disease  in  white  than  in  colored  troops,  though  ■  Department  provided  7,892  cannon,  11,787  ar 
the  data  may  not  be  sufficient  to  justity  a  gen-  tillery  carriages,  4,022,130  small-arms,  2,862,546 
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complete  sets  of  acoontrements  for  infantry  and  The  board  is  disposed  to  arm  the  cavalry  vtWh 

cavalry,  639,544  complete  sets  of  cavalry-horse  the  magazine  carbine ;  bnt  as  this  arm  is  donbt- 

equipments,  28,164  sets  of  horse-artillery  bar-  less  ci4>able  of  farther  improvements,  delay  ij 

ness,  1,022,176,474  cartridges  for  small-arms,  recommended  in  adopting  definitively  any  pat- 

1,220,555,435  percussion  caps,  2,862,177  rounds  tern  for  future  construction.    Should  new  car- 

of  fixed  artillery  ammunition,  14,507,682  can-  bines  be  previously  needed,  it  is  recommended 

non  primers  and  fuses,  12,875,294  pounds  of  ar-  that  the  Spencer  carbine  be  used.  General  Dyer, 

tillery  projectiles,  26,440,054  pounds  of  gun-  Chief  of  Ordnance,  through  whom  the  report 

powder,  6,895,152  pounds  of  nitre,  and  90j416,-  of  the  board  was  directed  to  be  made,  objected 

295  pounds  of  lead.    In  addition  to  these,  there  to  the  use  of  the  45-inch-calibre  balls,  on  the 

were  immense  quantities  of  parts  provided  for  ground  that  they  had  not  been  proved  superior 

repairing  and  making  good  articles  damaged,  to  those  of  50-inch  calibre,  and  that  the  Army  is 

lost,  or  destroyed  in  the  service.    The  fiscal  re-  already  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  the 

sources  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  for  the  year  latter.    He  also  recommended  that  the  different 

amounted  to  $35,801,062.56,  and  the  expendi-  plans  for  the  alteration  of  the  Springfield  mns- 

tures  to  $16,551,677.58,  leaving  a  balance  of  ket  should  first  be  tried  in  the  hands  of  troops. 

$18,749,385.18,  of  which  $18,043,804.28  were  In  forwarding  the  report  to  the  War  Depart- 

midrawn  balances  in  the  Treasury,  and  $705,-  ment,  General  Grant  indorsed  his  first  rccom- 

680.90  were  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers  roendation,  but  not  his  second.    The  converbion 

in  the  Government  depositories  on  June  30, 1866.  of  the  old  Springfield  muskets  into  breech-load- 

The  estimated  appropriation  required  by  the  ers,  proposed  by  the  board,  was  approved  by 

Ordnance  Office,  including  only  such  objects  as  the  Department,  and  orders  were  at  once  given 

require  early  attention,  is  $1,593,242.  for  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  machincrr. 

The  experience  acquired  in  the  late  war  with  The  work  proceeded  so  rapidly,  that  at  the  close 

respect  to  the  most  available  pattern  of  small-  of  the  year  enough  breech-loaders  were  on  hand 

arms,  applicable  for  general  use  in  the  Army,  to  supply  the  cavalry  and  mounted  and  light 

was  whoUy  in  favor  of  breech-loading  arras,  as  infantry.    As  an  offensive  arm,  this   altered 

opposed  to  the  old  muzzle-loaders ;  and  early  musket  is  much   better  in  all  respects  than« 

in  1866^  a  board  of  officers  was  appointed  to  the  much- vaunted  Prussian  needle-gun,  whose 

examine*  the   following  questions,  and  make  achievements  have  inaugurated  so  remarkable 

recommendations  thereon :  a  change  in  modem  warfare.    In  the  Spring- 

1.  What  form  and  calibre  of  breech-loading  arm  field  armory  two  sets  of  workmen,  alternating 
should  be  adopted  aa  a  model  for  future  construction  day  and  niglit,  as  during  the  war,  are  now  em- 

*^^«°*^Hf*??^*°^'^]'^lu      1.    ij  K     J    *  J  ployed  in  altering  the  old  muskets  to  brcech- 

2.  What  form  and  cahbre  should  be  adopted  as  a  il|,!if,-o 
model  for  future  construction  of  carbines  for  cav-  ^*^«?®rs. 

alfy  f  Dunng  1866,  the  power  and  endurance  of  the 

8.  What  form  of  breech-loadine  arm  should  be  8-inch  and  12-inch  cast-iron  rifle-cannon  have 

adopted  aa  a  model  for  changes  of  muskets  already  algo  been  subjected  to  practical  test^  and  the 

constructed  to  breech-loading  muskets?  experiments  will  be  continued.    The  ordnance 

The  board  met  on  March  10th,  and,  during  returns  for  three  consecutive  years,  including 

the  next  two  mouths  and  a  half,  carefully  tested  a  period  of  active  service  and  ordinary  repairs, 

over  sixty  different  rifles  and  muskets,  no  one  show  an  average  duration  of  five  years  for  cav- 

of  which,  it  was  decided,  ought  to  be  recom-  airy  carbines,  of  four  years  for  cavalry  pistols, 

mended  for  adoption  by  the  Government.    This  sabres,  and  accoutrements,  of  seven  years  for 

conclusion  was  arrived  at  chiefiy  in  view  of  the  infantry  muskets,  and  of  six  years  for  infantry 

large  number  of  excellent  muzzle-loading  mus-  accoutrements. 

kets  already  in  store,  and  of  the  comparatively  During  the  last  five  years  considerable 
slight  changes  necessary  to  transform  these  into  changes  have  been  made  and  are  still  making 
effective  breech-loaders.  The  plan  of  alteration  in  the  armament  of  the  permanent  defensive 
submitted  by  Colonel  H.  Berdan  was  therefore  works  of  the  country,  by  substituting  cannon 
recommended.  This  gives  the  stable  breech-  of  larger  calibre  and  wrought-iron  carriages  for 
pin,  secures  the  piece  against  premature  dis-  the  lighter  guns  and  wooden  gun-carriages 
charge,  and  involves  only  a  slight  change  of  our  formerly  in  use.  Construction  has  been  su^- 
present  pattern  of  arms.  The  change  of  ma-  pended  upon  some  of  the  unfinished  works, 
chinery  necessary  to  make  new  arms  on  this  pending  the  completion  of  experiments  having 
plan  is  also  so  slight,  that  the  board  is  of  opin-  in  view  the  use  of  iron  shields  or  armor  for  the 
ion  that  there  can  be  no  justification  of  an  en-  protection  of  guns  and  gunners, 
tire  change  of  model,  and  the  great  expense  Finally,  in  view  of  any  possible  emergency, 
thereby  entailed,  until  some  further  improve-  the  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  "  stock 
ment  shall  be  devised,  producing  more  decided  of  clothing,  equipage,  quartermaster,  subsist- 
advantages  than  any  of  the  arms  yet  presented,  ence,  hospital,  and  ordnance  stores,  arms,  ara- 
Thoy  also  find  that  the  46-inoh-calibre  ball  has  munition,  and  field  artillery  is  sufi[icicnt  for  the 
given  the  best  results  as  to  accuracy,  penctra-  immediate  equipment  of  large  armies.  Th( 
tion,  and  range,  and  recommend  that  all  rifle-  disbanded  troops  stand  ready  to  respond  to  the 
muskets  and  single -loading  carbines  used,  in  national  call,  and,  with  our  vast  means  of  trans- 
military  service,  be  fitted  for  the  same  cartridge,  portatlon  and  rapid  organizatioL  eleveloped  dur« 
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ing  the  war,  they  can  be  organized,  aimed,  imy  system  of  infantry  tactics  that  might  be 

eqnipped,  and  concentrated  at  whatever  point  presented  to  it,  and  the  superintendent  of  the 

military  emerj^ency  may  require.    While,  there-  Military  Academy  was  to  give  it  facilities  for 

fore,  the  war  expenses  have  been  reduced  to  testing  with  the  battalion  of  cadets  the  value 

the  footing  of  a  moderate  and  economical  peace  of  any  system.    Besides  the  system  of  General 

eytaWishmcnt,  the  national  military  strength  Casey,  necessarily  before  the  board,  two  others 

remains  unimpaired    and  in   condition  to  be  were  presented :  one  by  Brigadier-General  Wm. 

promptly  put  forth."  H.  Morris,  late  U.  8.  Volunteers ;  the  other  by 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  now  Brevet  M<yor-General   Emory  Upton,   U.   S. 

separated  from  the  Engineer  Corps,  of  which  it  Army.  The  system  prepared  by  General  Upton 

formerly  constituted  a  part.    The  standard  of  is  entirely  new,  and  substitutes  wheeling  by 

qoaiifications  for  admission  has  been  raised,  fours  for  the  facings  of  other  tactics.    Among 

and  appointments  to  cadetships  must  hereafter  the  features  that  distinguish  it  from  all  other 

be  made  a  year  previous  to  the  date  of  admis-  systems  are,  that  it  simplifies  all  the  movements, 

sion.    The  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  and  requires  less  instruction  on  the  part  of  en- 

1866  shows  that  the  examinations  have  been  listed  men ;  that  it  ignores  inversions,   gives 

creditably  condacted,  and  that  the  discipline  of  greatly  increased  mobility  to  large  bodies  of 

the  Academy  in  good.     The  board  recommend  troops,  doubles  the  number  of  ways  of  passing 

that  the  number  of  cadets  be  increased  firom  two  troops  from  the  order  in  column  to  the  order  in 

handred  and  ninety-two  to  four  hundred ;  that  battle,  and  presents  always  the  front  rank  in 

the  cadets,  on  graduation,  be  required  to  serve  front;  that  it  is  equally  adapted  to  wooded  and 

it  least  two  yeara  in  regiments  of  the  line  be-  open  country ;  that  it  presents  a  new  formation 

fore  entering  the  Engineer  or  other  staff  corps  for  infantry  in  single  rank — a  formation  enii- 

of  the  Army ;  and  that  the  standard  of  qualifi-  nently  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 

cation  be  raised  by  some  form  of  competitive  ican  -soldier,  and  to  breech-loading  fire-arms, 

examination.      At  the  last  examination  the  fast  being  introduced  into  all  armies ;  that .  it 

corps  of  cadets  numbered  228,  and  a  class  of  enables  a  skirmish  line  to  be  promptly  doubled, 

40  was  graduated.  either  for  ofiensive  or  defensive  purposes.   "The 

The  act  of  July  28,  1866,  authorized  the  system  embraces  complete  instruction  for  the 
President,  "  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  soldier,  skirmishers,  battalion,  brigade,  division, 
io^owledgeof  military  science  among  the  young  and  corps,  and  is  in  one  volume,  containing 
men  of  the  United  States."  to  detail  officers  of  about  one-half  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
experience  to  act  as  professors  in  institutions  three  volumes  of  the  present  system. 
ofleamiDghavingnpward  of  150  male  students.  General  Casey^s,  or  the  authorized  system, 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  Secretary  of  War's  which  was  before  the  board,  is  based  upon  the 
report  that  application  has  yet  been  made  by  French  tactics,  or  is  almost  literally  a  copy 
any  college  or  university  for  the  services  of  of  them.  A  modification  of  this  was  offered 
sach  officers.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  by  General  Morris ;  but  they  reported  favor- 
act  of  July  28th  for  the  instruction  of  enlisted  ably  upon  the  above  system  of  General  Upton, 
men  at  any  post,  garrison,  or  permanent  camp,  and,  by  the  order  of  the  President,  it  has  be- 
in  the  common  English  branches  of  education,  come  the  authorized  tactics  for  the  Army  and 
and  especially  in   the  history  of  the  United  the  militia. 

States.    Another  section  directs  that  **  a  code  ASIA.    The  progress    of  the  Russians  in 

of  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Army,  Central  Asia  continued  without  interruption, 

and  of  the  militia  in  actual  service,  which  shall  and  another  important  tract  of  land  in  Indo- 

tmbraco  all  necessary  orders  and  forms  of  a  pendent  Toorkistan,  with  the  large  cities  of 

peneral  character  for  the  performance  of  all  Tashkend  and   Khojend,   was  annexed.    The 

dities  incumbent  upon  officers  and  men  in  the  detailed   accounts  of  the  Russian  operations 

military  service,  including  rules  for  the  govern-  widely  differed,  as  they  were  received  either 

cient  of  courts-martial,"  shall  be  prepared  and  from  Russian  or  British  sources,  but  the  an- 

pre?€nted  to  the  Thirty -ninth  Congress  at  its  nexation  of  the  above  two  cities,  with  a  largo 

second  session.  territory,  seems  to  be  the  permanent  result  of 

Bt  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  board  the  year  1866.    The  tribes  of  Central  Asia  were 

of  officers,  conristing  of  Brevet  Colonel  H.  B.  again  reported  to  have  invoked  British  aid 

CHtz,  6th  U.  S.  Infantry ;  Brevet  Mtyor-Gen-  against  Russia.  (See  Russia.) 

eral  R.  B.  Ayres,  28th  U.  S.  Infantry ;  Brevet  In    China,  rebel  movements  disturbed  the 

Colonel  H.  M.  Blach,  7th  U.  S.  Infantry ;  Cap-  peace  of  the  empire  throughout  the  whole  year, 

tain  J.  J.  Van  Horn,  8th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Recor-  and  in  the  latter   months  the  Mohammedan 

der,  was  assembled  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  on  rebels  were  reported  to  be  in  possession  of  the 

the  25th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  recom-  whole  province  of  Kansuh.     Piracy  in    the 

mending  such  changes  in  authorized  infantry  Chinese  waters  continued  to  mak3  the  greatest 

tactics  as  shall  make  them  simple  and  complete,  ravages  upon  commercial  vessels,  and  the  joint. 

or  the  adoption  of  any  new  system  that  may  be  operations  of  the  Chinese  and  British  fleets  were 

presented  to  it,  if  such  change  be  deemed  ad-  unable  to  subdue  it.    The  relations  of  China  tc 

vttable.  foreign  powers  remained  friendly,  and  a  new 

The  board  was  to  examine  and  report  on  port  was  opened  in  the  nprthern  part  of  the 
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empire.  In  the  Corea,  a  dependencj  of  China, 
two  French  bishops  and  seven  priests  were 
massacred — an  outrage  winch  led  to  a  French 
expedition  against  that  country.  The  Chinese 
Government  repudiated  all  responsibilitj-  for 
the  action  of  the  Koreans,  and  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  French  expedition.    {See  China  and 

COREA.) 

The  relation  of  Japan  to  foreigners  becomes 
more  and  more  friendly.  The  treaties  con- 
cluded with  the  chief  foreign  nations  remained 
in  force,  and  further  provisions  in  favor  of  for- 
eign commerce  were  secured  by  a  new  treaty 
concluded  between  American,  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  on  June 
26th.  A  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Tycoon 
and  one  of  the  princes,  before  the  termination 
of  which  the  Tycoon  died.  {See  JA.vkv.) 

Bntish  India  remained  free  from  disturb- 
ances, the  difficulty  with  Bhootan  being  fully 
petUed  in  February.  But  the  country  suffered 
from  a  terrible  famine,  which  carried  off  a  very 
large  number  of  people.  On  the  western  border 
of  India  ci>il  broils  continued  in  Affghanlstan 
throughout  the  year,  and  in  Farther  India  a  rev- 
olution broke  out  in  Burmah,  which,  however, 
was  unsuccessful.  {See  India,  and  Bubmah.) 

The  "  Geographical  Year-book  "  of  Dr.  Brehm 
forldOG  {Geographiechee  Jdhrhueh^  Gotha,  1866, 
pp.  53  to  70)  gives  the  following  statements 
on  the  area  and  population  of  the  several  terri- 
tories of  Asia : 


Russian  Dominions 

Turkish  Dominioos 

Arabia 

Persia 

Affghanistan  and  Herat 

Beloochistan ■ 

Toorkistan 

China  and  dependencies 

Japan 

India  (incl.  of  British  domin- 
ions in  Farther  Jndia) 

Ceylon .* 

Farther  India 

East  India  Islands. 


I   Miles.* 

273,3-^1 

I    81,tV»S 

4vS2rtO 

1    26.450 

1    12,100 

!    r,soo 

I    80,124 
147,447 

7,027 


78,573 

1,662 

8.%324 

37,:>1)S 


I 

I  Inhabitaata. 

9,827,966 

I6,or>o,ooo 

4,'><X\0<"K) 
5,000,(X>0 
4,0(X\(X)0 
2,tXX»,000 
7,S70,tHX) 
477,50<\(."^X> 
So,  000,000 

;  187,694,328 
l,911»,4b7 

21,100,0i»0 
27,164,723 


Total  of  Asia. 782,414    7??,n55,504 

ASTRONOMICAL  PnENOMEXA  AND 
PROGRESS.  The  march  of  astronomical  dis- 
covery during  the  year  18G6  has  not  la^ed  be- 
hind that  of  the  other  great  departments  of 
science.  To  chemistry,  astronomy  is  especially 
indebted ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  discovery  made 
in  the  domain  of  the  former  science  which  docs 
not^  or  may  not,  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  enigmas  which  still  abound  in  the 
latter.  The  si>cctrum  analysis,  the  original 
function  of  which  was  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  carihy  elements  in  the 
cbembf  s  laboratory,  is  now  the  familiar  guest 
of  the  astronomer  in  liis  watchings  through 
the  night,  and  discloses  to  him  what  all  his 

•  One  evo^Tipbieal  squire  mile  equal  to  21.21  Enslish 
mika. 


improved  telescopes  had  hitherto  not  availed 
to  show,  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  the 
stars,  and  the  comets,  and  enables  him  even  to 
hazard  a  guess  at  the  material  nature  of  the 
far-away  nebula).  Tlie  application  of  this  new 
and  powerful  instrument  to  astronomical  in- 
vestigation has  given  rise  to  many  brilliant 
speculations,  which  may  have  to  be  discarded 
hereafler,  but  it  has  also  added  many  facts  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Jn^t 
in  proportion  as  the  spectrum  apparatus  is  im- 
proved from  year  to  year — and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  improvements  will  continue  to  be 
made  indefinitely  in  a  field  of  inquiry  so  prac- 
tical— the  burden  of  mystery  which  rests  upon 
astronomy  will  be  lifted ;  and  so  we  may  go  on 
from  one  discovery  to  another,  until  the  splendid 
thought  uttered  by  Mr.  Grove,  in  his  address 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, may  be  realized.  He  said:  "We, 
this  evening  assembled,  ephemera  that  we  are, 
have  learned  by  transmitted  labor,  to  weigh  as 
in  a  balance  other  worlds  larger  and  heavier 
than  our  own,  to  know  the  length  of  their  days 
and  years,  to  measure  their  enormous  distance 
from  us  and  ^om  each  other,  to  detect  and  ac- 
curately ascertain  the  influence  they  have  on 
the  movements  of  our  world  and  on  each 
other,  and  to  discover  the  substances  of  which 
they  are  composed.  May  we  not  fairly  hope 
that  similar  methods  of  research  to  those  which 
have  taught  us  so  much,  may  give  our  race  far- 
ther information,  until  problems  relating  not 
only  to  remote  worlds,  but  possibly  to  organic 
and  sentient  beings  which  may  inhabit  them; 
problems,  which  it  might  now  seem  wildij 
visionary  to  enunciate,  may  b©  solved  by  pro- 
gressive improvements  in  the  modes  of  apply- 
ing observation  and  ei^periment,  induction  and 
deduction  ? " 

The  public  interest  in  astronomy  has  been 
more  than  usually  ptimulated  this  year  by  the 
occurrence  of  two  wonderful  phenomena :  the 
sudden  apparition  and  disappearance  of  a  star, 
perhaps  not  inferior  in  size  and  splendor  to  oar 
own  sun;  and  the  great  meteoric  shower  of 
November  {9ee  Meteoss).  Events  of  this  kind 
have  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  science  of 
astronomy,  because  they  tend  to  popularize  it, 
and  to  make  the  great  body  of  the  people  more 
willing  to  contribute  the  necessary  ftinds  for 
the  erection  and  support  of  first-class  astronomi- 
cal observatories.  It  is  not  improbable  that, 
before  many  years,  every  important  city  in  the 
Union  will  have  an  observatory  equal  to  that 
recently  establislied  by  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens  of  Chicago. 

The  Temporary  or  Varialle  Star  in  Corona. 
— ^The  most  reraaii:ab]e  astronomical  event  of 
tlie  year  was  the  appearance  of  a  temporarj  or 
variable  star  in  the  constt?llation  of  the  Crown, 
less  than  a  degree  distant  from  «  Coron©  in  a 
S.  E.  direction.  It  was  seen  at  the  Washington 
Observatory  on  tlie  night  of  May  12th,  when 
its  size  was  that  of  a  star  of  tlie  2d  magnitude. 
Its  lustre  was  a  pure  soft  white.    On  the  fol- 
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lowing  mght  it  had  apparently  sank  from  the 
2d  to  the  Sd  magnitude.  On  the  night  of  the 
Uth  of  May  it  was  studied  at  the  Camhridge 
Observatory,  and  was  then  reported  to  be  of 
aboat  the  8d  magnitude.  By  the  19th  its  bril- 
lUocT  bad  decreased  by  nearly  two  magnitudes, 
and  it  was  then  very  near  the  limit  of  visibility 
to  the  D^ed  eye.  On  the  20th  it  was  no  longer 
perceptible  to  the  unaided  vision,  but  could 
easily  be  s^en  through  an  opera-glass.  The 
sUr  bad  dwindled  to  tiie  9th  magnitude  by  the 
&th  of  June.  The  following  was  the  table  of 
ina^itudes  as  estimated  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Gould, 
of  Cambridge  {American  Journal  of  Science, 
iliL,m): 


D^TS. 


Maj  U. 
Maj  15, 
Mar  19. 
MaV  19. 
MaV  *). 
May  24. 
MaV  2S. 
Mar  31. 
Jfiae  9. 


TlmeofObs^n. 

Mag. 

11  b. 

2.9 

9 

8.5 

9 

5.8 

13 

5.9 

9i 

6.8 

9* 

7.8 

10 

8.9 

10 

8.9 

10 

9.0 

One  observer  in  Philadelphia  says  that  he  saw 
on  the2:]d  of  September,  1865,  a  brilliant  star  in 
Corona,  not  laid  down  in  the  maps.  It  was 
reported  to  have  been  seen  in  London,  Canada 
Vat,  about  May  Ist,  when  its  brilliancy  was 
aboat  equal  to  that  of  e  Coronte,  or  between 
tlie  3d  and  4th  degrees  of  magnitude.  It  was 
?dea  in  Ireland  and  England  on  the  12th  of 
^T,  and  in  France  on  the  13th.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  star  given  by  all  the  foreign  ob- 
^rrera  at  that  time  agree  with  those  of  the 
Tarious  observers  in  this  country.  On  the  16th 
of  May  it  was  observed  and  subjected  to  the 
spectrum  analysis  hy  William  Huggins,  F.  R.  8., 
anl  W.  A.  Miller,  Pro£  of  Chemistry  in  King's 
College,  London,  whose  applications  of  that 
Dew  power  to  the  solution  of  some  astronomical 
icoblems  have  been  among  the  most  valuable 
HeDtific  results  of  the  year.  At  that  time  ^e 
m^itude  of  the  new  star  was  below  the  3d. 
In  the  telescope  it  appeared  to  be  enveloped  in 
t(idni  nebulous  haze,  which  extended  to  a  con- 
^-'ierable  distance  and  fided  away  at  the  boun- 
jlary.  A  comparative  examination  of  neighbor- 
is?  stars  showed  that  nebulority  really  existed 
&bout  it  Its  spectrum  was  unlike  that  of- any 
ether  celestial  body  thus  far  examined.  The 
light  was  compound,  and  hod  apparently  ema- 
nated from  two  sources.  Tlie  principal  spectrum 
▼as  analogous  to  that  of  the  sun,  evidently 
fjirmed  by  the  light  of  an  incandescent  solid  or 
Ij'iaid  photosphere,  which  has  suffered  absorp- 
tion by  vapors  of  an  envelope  cooler  than  itself. 
The  second  ^ectrum  consisted  of  a  few  bright 
Haea,  indicating  that  the  light  by  which  it  was 
[ormed  was  emitted  by  matter  in  the  state  of 
^aminoas  gas.  To  the  eye  the  star  appeared 
3<arly  white ;  but  as  it  flickere<l  there  was  seen 
^  oeea&ional  preponderance  of  yellow  or  blue. 
fte  lines  of  the  second  spectrum  indicated  that 


the  gas  consisted  chiefly  of  hydrogen.  Obser- 
vations were  also  taken  on  several  successive 
evenings,  during  which  tlie  continuous  spectrum 
diminished  in  brightness  more  rapidly  than  the 
gaseous  spectrum.  Messrs.  Huggins  and  MiUer 
suggest,  as  their  explanation  of  these  brilliant 
phenomena,  that,  in  consequence  of  .some  vast 
convulsion,  larger  quantities  of  gas  were  evolved 
from  the  star,  that  the  hydrogen  present  was 
burning  in  combination  with  some  other  ele- 
ments, and  that  the  flaming  gas  hod  heated  to 
vivid  incandescence  the  soUd  matter  of  the 
photosphere.  As  tlie  hydrogen  was  consumed, 
the  phenomena  would  diminish  in  intensity  and 
the  star  rapidly  wane.  The  results  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Messrs.  Huggins  and  Miller  were  con- 
firm^ by  those  of  Messrs.  Stone  and  Carpenter, 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  on  the  night  of 
May  19th. 

Humboldt,  in  his  "  Cosmos,"  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  temporary  stars,  which  are  recorded 
in  history,  witn  variable  degrees  of  certainty  as 
to  items : 

in  ScoTpio. 

in  Ophiuchus. 

in  Centauron.         • 

in  Sagittarius. 

in  Aquilla. 

in  Scorpio. 

in  Scorpio. 

between  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia 

in  Aries. 

in  Scorpio. 

in  Ophiuchus. 

between  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia. 

in  Cassiopeia. 

in  Scorpio, 
in  Cygnus. 
in  Ophiuchus. 

in  Vulpcs. 
in  Ophiuchus. 

The  majority  of  these  stars  shone  with  great 
splendor  when  first  seen.  Only  three  of  the 
known  variable  stars,  according  to  Humboldt^ 
have  been  less  than  tlie  1st  magnitude  at  the 
height  of  their  brilliancy.  The  star  of  889  a.  d. 
was  for  three  weeks  as  bright  as  Venus,  and 
then  rapidly  disappeared  from  view.  That  of 
1672  was  seen  at  mid-day  on  November  11th, 
and  no  longer  visible  in  the  following  March. 
It  was  as  bright  as  Sirius,  and  reached  the  lustre 
of  Jupiter.  The  star  of  October,  1604,  also 
exhibited  great  splendor.  The  stars  of  393, 
827,  1203,  and  1609,  are  considered  one  and 
the  same;  and  a  reappearance  is  predicted  in 
20 1 4-5.  The  periods  of  visibility  of  these  stars 
differ  greatly.  That  of  389  was  three  weeks ; 
of  827  four  months;  and  of  1012  three  months. 
Tycho  Brahe's  star  in  Cassiopeia  (1572)  shone 
for  17  months.  Kepler's  star  in  Cygnus  was " 
visible  21  years  before  it  totally  disappeared. 
It  was  seen  again  (as  a  star  in  tho  same  posi- 
tion) in  1655,  and  was  Uicn  of  the  3d  magni- 
tude. 

The  star  of  1866  appears  to  be  identified  with 
No.  2,765  of  Argelander's  lone  +  26'  marked 
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by  AiTTcknder  as  of  9.5  mtp.  In  VoIUtftton^  nv  jt  a  mmttnTtm  Al.  toa^-  ria£i:J-  slm 
catologae  fl  790)  an  object  is  iiot««d  nywrn  a  jilaoe  into  e^A  other,  prodocmr  a:  «ci?-j«::.i  -- 
wliicb,  reduced  to  1866,  accords  wii}i  thai  of  nod*  alienialaoQ^  of  coIl  an  jat  wh.-  i 
the  ramble.  There  b  alao  a  nebula  nui^ed  cm  vhu^  aie  actnallv  obfierve.  i_  er-jr  :^  "^^ 
Cary's  globe,  which  is  near  the  spot  oocnpied    ordiL 

by  the  new  star.  This  nebnla  is  not  on  Ii«^  Mr.  CroU  }ias  C5alcn]at1^.  vaatt-  c  i:.-  t-  > 
adiePs  catalogue.  Sir  J.  Herschol,  on  the  9Ui  tridtr,  and  lon^ndt^j*  o:  ta-  ueaiifiiGL  r  2- 
of  June,  1842,  marked  as  visible  to  the  naked  terrals  of  50,000  y^^^  lor  1.0C»./*)  tc:t  \.v 
eje  a  star  whose  place  agrees  so  nearly  witJi  and  1,000,000  yeas*  t**  tximt.  irrin  -:r  -^ 
that  assigned  to  the  new  variable,  tbat  ho  can-  of  arriTing  at  some  betKr  XMfvisas  :  Lr.«( 
mn  help  Itelierin^  it  to  be  the  same.  secular  clumges  of  climaix..  TiP"Te.  ^  -r^—. 

Tiitjse  sj'ieii^d  pbenomtfaa  have  occurred  so  from  eccentricity.  Ht  lla^  flac=:iir.  -j-: 
ra^T  fiiii«- ti»e  xbat  wii«o  seientifio  apporatna  yaluos  at  epochs  of  5C.«»<«  xate  L*ecr5-  -^- 
ant  iM«ui:»af  Wt**  r.t^'*:ii«d  into  astronomical  eccentricity  chanties  «:•  fi4o«rrr  tair  v  i-  :  c 
n:**-j— iHiiO-  iiac  i»TB  -rlr  b  known  of  tbora«  nocossary  to  calculait  tiiOL  a:  suonc:  izi^—;^ 
Tilt  -n^-^-nm  tmi.'^-  st  ■•ij*  year,  has  probably  From  these  the  ofmnm  *•  deoaceL  t^  -2- 
~nm>r^  Eir-Y  iiijic  r:».a  ;nat  iEj*tery  than  all  glacial  epoch  of  the  ^H<xns^-  wss  ^"vz 
TTT^^^-zs-  n—r^^jan-jn!*^  240,000  years  ago.  and  ffgnwiiFw  tio^-^  i/  u:.c 

Jl'  ;•  —  •  "•  'f  7  /  ^.r '*•/  » f'.^-^dt.  ani  its  Rb'    80,000  yean  ago;  liiLai  mt  m^r  a:  ijr  rrsi^-?? 

.-:...*       '  .         I    '•;^- — LCr.  4' uni»  CroQ  has    cold  was  200,00'.»  to  ?!'-.••«••  jeap-ar**  iltv- 

-ti     —XT'    -^  i-T'-.   15^  -xit^^ifj  in  <.Tf/Ianation    next  preceding  gJ^^ial  eiT>^x  t-«s.  a  . u:  TT    ". 

:    :.  *  ^i-  :-  -*"     ".  *-:^..-n*-^  jf -viiiita  iboond    years  a^,  still  aL<;vi«!r  sth-jwh  j«ajw  1^  £■; 

ii    vr    .'.'-      •  ^_  *.     7".-  tir- r^- WIS  origi-    that  a  similar con«llrlc.  rf liims  wii  Lai' lo-r 

-:. . '    •-  •  :r-  .*^     '  ^r   -  .n  J-'-^fiei  more    8<iO.0O0^  9i)0,00«';,  az-;  I.  •>  •'.«♦••>  Teasii  •  mt 

.    .  .—    _-     -L  ^  T  -    rrv.-:-^  't«  (ftatefi        This  theory  has  e^r'tec  nmsL  di«-i?*-i'}i  a: 

»     •      ..        ' -r   j..A=-    -"'"LZ.'r    .1   'he  ear^h    able  oppor4ti«>a  in  tii«  Xschsi  iicienim'  mcrt- 

-►.  •    •      .••  r   ^    r-r  -  .-2r--i  .3,  r  ^ffraid    zinesi.    It  is  daimed  ij  iii  •-*  win  dir-2ir  r  <i 

.    r^        -.       -*      "  •  -   iz   jTT^nai  -^np-    it  that,  admitting^  tise  y.rmaiy  a:  li*   .  •  -  ? 

.. .    >-     -r   -r-rrijTauie.    detenninatioa  of  the  TL-^e^  of  tin  £r'~-:im  ."'. 
.    -  -       i£   ':  *  Titian    anch  a  iftate  of  facts  ai:z*  k  urc  snici'^: : 
-^   -    •"•  ■    r^'-'Tiai    ac(*oinit  Ibrthe  glacial €^«:<^  kntiwL  1.  r-. .- 

^  •      ^        ^    '     :   *:.-        .i^in-^%ot», — At  a  me€CZ-r  r<r  'Sbt  I.  ""li  -- 

^     •       -.     r    -  .t    TT>nomicaI    Societj,   Mr.    Hurxiis   ji^-^jse:?*- 

^        ,  ^^  .^  .^    .^-    ,._    ~i^,.  ^rsaxt  ni  his  ob>««var: :&*  :c  iriri:  *  m^- 

-*  '^TTTi^     -cri '    m  chose  parts  of  ib»  sex  v^l-  1  trs 

^  -..  V    a    Tw*    irim.   'sputsL      These   gracxieF   in  :':•= 

-   '  I        T-^A.    sicnf  irptdtrances  which  hare  be«eL  izlL:*!  15 

•     ^-^   *    -.i"^      '•..-.►.,  ^-j— fr^-^T'IIow-ieaTMi,""  "rj^e-rr^-ia.* 

.    -  .      ':>*-♦    '-T^-'^tacii**' anil '•brnri*  K>rijes.'' il  -f 

.•    -,-  •  v.-?--    "»':-' -i   cmt^  jtinvev about  the  sa=»  i:ii  c  *^i 

«v    -.  -  • .  •  •!,    •:••      "lit-  ••  'ntrfrin.       Ihe  granuks  an?  o-'T'':''.  : 

-^    -  '^•••-r      \»r  iBr  T'l  ie  :<ar;iice  of  the  sci  ^z.y^i'^-i 

,     .     *-^     ^a».     r    1^     ::•  ^«    u^tfr  Taicii  eontain  spctsL    ^ici  ..- 

.    •  •  1     -cr^i-.^    T-r:i   Tfwwrs  of  only  100  ciiri-tirs. 

t«      :         -r-^-«:r   :ii^    ipTTearance  of  riee-rri^a, 

.-,     •    -     V    a-     •*.   u   :  LT^eni'Wfrs  irrescuLir  maases  rcsy ';•? 

.,  ^  - ....  .^    -«-*?.      7  :e  znn\u%i»  *hi  m>t  appear  t."»  Se  faS 

^    ,  -  X  '   ,^     i"*-iA    :  rr   jiniius  or    oon^sderable   tL::lizie*i 

...-•.    *»i:— .-v     Tie  j'^rni^i  ijjora:  J'.'*'  miles  in  hreacii,  tnd 

^  .      .  .        —    -        -v     5^"'  .r  i< »' 3iLe*  ui  l^iirirta:  seme  being sinaiiler, 

m«t  ii'*-»*g>m*<:v  ,;a^  appearing  of  lJ>X»  or 
1^'  1^  aiiji*  in  iiannf  Ctfr.  C^  many  parts  of  the 
scm  liie'^  je  m  x^^'crrsw  the  components  beioz 
sdpariCi*!  zj  «ozdJ  intdrralsb.  These  grocps 
Tory  in.  dr^nu  in.  5*^cie  rlcices  taking  the  shape 
tn  r»:cn.ii  '.^c  otiI  elocd-iike  maases»  and  are  el?c- 
wi»in;  I»:c:£:  cTOralarij  il^rmed  bsndSb  To  lbej«e 
zrcrs^  ac«i  to  Lie  Tarrinz  bri^tness  of  the 
ddr^rjil  rt^rveen  the  rroap s  and  the  granules, 
fic  ro  be  smiboted  the  coarse  naottling  of  tho 


*                           • 

-*  -••V     .     ..  •;    :.:'!.    r-ni. 

•        • 
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In  a  recent  essay,  M.  Ohacornan  expresses 
die  opinioD  that  the  son  is  a  liquid  inoandesceat 
mass,  san:oanded  by  a  dense  and  imperfectly 
transparent  atmosphere.  In  this  atmosphere 
the  solnr  vapors,  raised  by  evaporation  from 
the  liquid  nnclens,  ascend  till  acted  npon  by  the 
cold  of  the  celestial  spaces,  when  they  are  con- 
Teited  into  Inminons  crystals.  He  attributes 
the  spots  to  the  engolfinent  of  vast  areas  of 
these  photospberic  crystals,  which  lose  their 
Iri^tness  as  they  sink.  Another  observer 
^^^siks  of  "  several  roundish,  isolated  portions 
of  laminoQs  matters  (having  the  appearance  of 
icebergs  floating  in  a  black  sea)  in  the  centre 
ofanombra." 

Daring  the  year  ending  August  1,  1866,  282 
negatires  of  the  sun  were  taken  in  158  days  by 
thd  heliograph  at  Kew.  The  areas  of  the  spots. 
33d  penambra  were  accurately  measured,  and 
the  heliometric  latitude  and  longitude  calcu- 
kteK]. 

Father  Secchi  has  completed  the  reduction 
of  magnetic  observations  made  during  the  years 
I%j9-'(>5,  and  of  sun-spots  during  the  same 
period.  The  results  show  the  reciprocal  in- 
Hoence  of  periodic  variations  of  spots  and  of 
imrilitudes  of  the  daily  magnetic  oscillations : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  minimum  of 
nots  corresponds  to  the  minimum  of  magnetic 
Tariationa. 

.^^^ra  o/wme  of  ihs  Fixed  Stars,  the  Moon^ 
and  Planeti, — Messrs.  Hugg^ns  and  Miller  have 
^Qt  mach  time  during  the  past  two  and  a 
quarter  years  studying  the  spectra  of  the  fixed 
^tars.  Very  few  nights  were  favorable  for  ob- 
>eryation8»  owing  to  the  ever-changing  want 
jf  homogeneity  in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The 
hht  of  bright  stars  is  very  feeble  when  sub- 
^.-ted  to  the  large  dispersion  necessary  to 
iHve  certunty  and  value  to  the  comparison  of 
the  dark  lines  of  stellar  spectra  with  the  bright 
^nea  of  terrestrial  matter.  For  the  purpose  of 
these  examinations,  Messrs.  Huggins  and  Miller 
i^add  great  improvements  in  the  apparatus 
iRij'loyed,  brining  it  to  a  point  of  perfection 
fiitherto  unknown.  About  fifty  stars  were  ex- 
smined  by  them,  but  their  principal  efibrts 
»fre  concentrated  upon  three  or  four  of  the 
^Tightest,  the  spectra  of  which  are  as  rich  in 
hii  as  the  sun.  The  few  really  fine  nights 
^hicb  are  available  whilst  a  star  is  well  situated 
fa:  sQch  observations  in  respect  of  altitude  and 


Bun-setting,  make  the  complete  investigation 
of  a  star  the  work  of  some  years. 

Aldebaran  (a  Tauri)— a  pale-red  star — ^is 
strong  in  the  orange,  red,  and  green  lines.  Nine 
of  its  spectra  are  coincident  with  certain  lines 
in  the  sun-spectrum,  indicating  the  presence  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  calcinm,  iron, 
bismuth,  tellurium,  antimony,  mercury.  No 
coincidence  was  observed  with  nitrogen,  co- 
balt, tin,  lead,  cadmium,  lithium,  and  barium. 

o  Orionis  (Betelgeux) — an  orange-tinted 
star — shows  strong  groups  of  lines,  especially 
red,  green,  and  blue.  The  lines  are  coincident 
with  those  of  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium, 
iron,  and  bismuth. 

p  Pegasi— of  a  fine  yellow  color — reveals 
the  presence  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  per- 
haps barium.  The  absence  of  hydrogen  lines 
in  this  star  and  also  a  Orionis,  is  an  observation 
of  considerable  interest 

The  spectrum  of  the  brilliant  white  star 
Su*iua  is  intense,  but  owing  to  its  low  altitude, 
the  observation  of  the  finer  lines  was  rendered 
difficult  by  motions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
Sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  and  probably 
iron  lines,  were  found.  The  hydrogen  lines 
were  strong.  The  white  star,  a  LyraD,  strongly 
resembles  Sirius  through  the  spectroscope.  The 
spectra  of  OapeUa,  a  white  star,  and  Arcturus 
(red),  are  analogous  to  the  sun.  In  the  last- 
named  star  the  sodium  line  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt.  In  Pollux,  coincidences  were 
remarked  with  the  sodium,  magnesinm,  and 
probably  the  iron  lines.  Sodium  lines  are  dis- 
covered in  a  Cygni  and  Procyon. 

In  the  moon,  no  other  strong  lines  are  visi- 
ble than  those  of  the  solar  spectrnm,  when  the 
sun  has  a  considerable  adtitude.  The  quantity 
of  light  from  different  parts  of  the  moon  is 
very  different,,  but  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  are 
in  every  case  the  same.  The  result  of  these  ex- 
aminations is  wholly  negative  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  lunar  atmosphere. 

Lines  of  orange  and  red  are  discovered  in  the 
spectrum  of  Jupiter,  which  are  attributed  to 
the  modification  of  solar  light  before  reach- 
ing our  atmosphere,  and  are  therefore  due 
probably  to  absorption  by  the  atmosphere  of 
Japiter.  On  one  night,  the  moon  and  Jupiter 
bemg  near  each  other,  the  opportunity  was 
seized  to  compare  tliem  directly  with  each 
other,  and  these  lines  were  the  only  percepti- 
ble difference  observed  between  the  two  bodies. 
Similar  bands  in  the  orange  and  red  are  seen  in 
Satnrn. 

In  Mars  no  lines  were  detected  in  the  red, 
like  those  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  strong  lines  in  the  ex- 
treme red.  The  spectrum  of  Venus  is  of  great 
beauty,  correspohding  with  that  of  the  sun. 

Comets. — Comet  1,  1866,  was  an  oval  nebu- 
lous mass,  surrounding  a  very  minute  and  not 
very  bright  nucleus,  which  possessed  no  sen- 
sible magnitude  in  the  telc»c07>e.  The  light 
of  the  coma  was  different  from  that  of  the 
minute  nucleus.    The  latter  was  sdf-luminouSf 
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and  the  matter  of  which  it  conmsted  was  evi-  the  same  as. at  present,  hnt  wonld  remain  sta* 

dently  in  the  state  of  ignited  gas.    The  coma  tionary  on  the  eorth^s  snrfaoe.    The  solar  wave 

probably  shone  by  reflected  solar  light — ^the  wonld  also  exist  the  same  as  it  does  now,  bu^ 

spectrum  of  the  light  of  the  coma  differing  en-  would  more  round  the  earth  once  a  month, 

tircly  from  that  characterizing  the  light  emitted  instead  of  once  in  twenty-four  hours  as  at  pres- 

by  the  nucleus.    The  prism  gives  no  informa-  ent.    However  slow  the  motion,  a  considerable 

tion  whether  the  matter  forming  the  coma  be  amount  of  heat  would  be  generated  by  frictioii, 

solid,    liquid,  or   gaseous,  though   terrestrial  The  source  from  which  the  energy  losi;  in  the 

phenomena  would  suggest  that  the  parts  of  a  form  of  heat  would  be  derived,  wonld  evidently 

comet,  which  are  bright  by  reflecting  the  sun's  be-  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  the  common 

light,  are  probably  in  the  condition  of  fog  or  centre  of  gravity;  for  it  is  to  this  source  tliat 

cloud.    The  nitrogen  line  is  the  only  one  de-  the  motion  of  the  water  is  due.    Now  the  ef- 

tected  in  the  nucleus.    We  must  wait  for  a  fects  which  would  take  place  under  these  cir- 

comet  of  sufficient  splendor  to  permit  the  satis-  cumstances  do  actually  take  place  under    the 

factory  prismatic  examination  of  its  physical  present  order  of  things.  The  two  sets  of  effects 

state  during  various  changes  of  its  perihelion  caused  by  the  lunar  and  the  solar  waves  do  not 

passage.  interfere  with  each  other;  conf«Qnently    the 

Father  Secchi,  at  Rome,  in  January,  1866,  •solar  wave  must  be  slowly  consummg  the  zis 

mode  a  spectrum  analysis  of  TempeFs  comet,  loita  of  the  earth's  rotation  round  the  common 

and  found  the  light  monochromatic  (green),  centre  of  gravity.     It  is  this  ^i$  viica  which 

similar  to  that  of  the  nebula  in  Orion.    The  keeps  the  earth  and  moon  separate  from  each 

vnonochromatic  condition  of  the  light  he  attrib-  other.    As  the  cm  viva  is  consumeJ,  the  two 

utes  to  a  molecular  constitution  different  from  must  approach  each  other,  and  thus  the  angular 

that  which  forms  the  planets  and  stars.    He  motion  of  the  moon  be  accelerated.    The  solar 

infers  that  not  all  the  light  which  comes  from  wave  does  not  consume  the  vtt  f>it>a  of  the 

the  comet  is  reflected  from  the  sun,  or,  if  it  is  moon's  motion  around  the  common  centre,  bat 

so,  that  it  suffers  a  singular  sort  of  absorption,  only  that  of  the  cjirth.  Since  the  earth  is  gradn- 

The  spectrum  of  the  comet  exhibited  three  ally  approaching  nearer  to  the  moon  in  conse- 

Iirincipol  lines  on  a  faintly-shaded  ground.  The  quence  of  the  consumption  of  centrifugal  force, 
atter  is  probably  due  to  light  reflected  from  which  keeps  it  separate  from  that  orb,  the  moon 
the  sun ;  the  residue,  the  hght  of  the  comet  must  therefore  be  moving  with  all  its  original 
itself.  Tis  viva  in  an  orbit  which  is  gradually  bccom- 
lafluenee  of  the  Tidal  Wave  on  the  MoorCe  ijig  less  and  less,  and  tlie  period  of  its  revolu- 
ifotion.— Mr.  Adams  and  M.  Delaunay,  have  tion  is  consequently  diminishing  in  length, 
shown  by  their  recent  investigations  tiiat  the  According  to  M.  GroU's  calculation,  it  is  there- 
change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  fore  merely  a  question  of  time — ^though  the 
accounts  for  only  about  one-half  of  the  secular  possible  date  of  tlio  catastrophe  is  incalculably 
acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion,  viz.,  about  remote — when  the  eartii  and  moon  shall  come 
six  seconds  in  a  century.    Prof.  Harrison  sug-  together. 

gests  that  the  other  half  might  be  accounted        The   Zodiacal  Light — ^M.  Liandier,  in    the 

for  simply  by  assuming  that  the  length  of  the  Comptes  Rendus^  says  that  he  has  watched  the 

sidereal  day  has  increased  by  merely  .01197  of  zodiacal  light  for  several  years,  during  the  even- 

a  second  in  the  course  of  2,000  years.    M.  logs  of  February  and  March,    hi  1866  he  ob- 

Delaunay  subsequently  showed  that  the  re-  served  it  from  the  19th  of  January  to  the  5th 

tarding   effect  of  the  tidal  wave,  originally  of  May.    He  reports  that  it  has  the  shape  of  a 

pointed  out  by  M.  Mayer,  twenty  years  ago,  perfect  cone,  varing  in  luminosity  and  color 

sufficed  to  account  for  the  increase  required  in  from  a  dull  gray  to  a  silver  white,  its  chan^ng 

the  length  of  th^  day.    He  concluded  that  the  aspect  probably  being  caused  by  the  condition 

six  seconds  of  acceleration  resulting  from  the  of  our  atmosphere.    In  February  the  summit  of 

change  of  eccentricity  in  the  earth's  orbit  are  the  cone  reached  Pleiades,  and  the  Twins  in 

real,  but  that  the  other  six  seconds  are  only  May.    Between  January  and  May  he  found  it 

apparent.    At  a  still  later  date  M.  Delaunay  to  follow  the  zodiacal  movements  of  the  sun. 

admitted  that  the  tides  produce  a  real  accelera-  M.  Liandier  believes  the  luminous  cone  to  be  a 

tion  of  the  moon's  motion.    In  a  paper,  pub-  fragment  of  an  immense  atmosphere,    which 

lished  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Magazine"   last  envelops  the  sun  on  all  sides.    If  so,  he  sajs  it 

August,  by  Mr.  Croll  (the  second  on  that  sub-  may  be   expected    to  exercise    an  enormous 

ject  by  the  author),  he  offered  the  following  pressure  on  the  sun,  with  a  great  development 

considerations  to  sliow  that  the  solar  wave  of  heat,  and,  if  local  variations  occur,  may  ex*^ 

must  diminish  the  earth's  motion  around  the  plain  tlie  phenomena  of  sun-spots,  through  the 

common  centre  of  gravity  of  the*  earth  and  reduction  of  temperature  that  would  follow  its 

moon,  and  must  therefore  accelerate  the  an-  diminished  pressure. 

gular  motion  of  the  moon.  Suppose  the  rota-  KehuUe, — About  sixty  nebul©,  examm&d  by 
tion  of  the  earth  to  be  reduced  to  that  of  the  Mr.  lluggins  during  the  past  year,  reveal  a  spec- 
moon,  viz.,  once  a  month.  In  that  case  the  trum  of  one,  two,  or  three  bright  lines.  Their 
earth  would  always  present  the  same  side  to  the  elements  cannot  be  determined,  and  the  mate- 
moon.    The  lunar  wave  would  of  course  exist  rial  of  the  uebulie  i«  ^npposed  to  be  luminoos 
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gss.   Tbe  Kght  of  three  nebnloB  was  compared  sity,  and  this  is  as  256,700  (hydrogen)  to  1  (j>la- 

vith  that  of  a  sperm  candle  burning  158  grs.  an  t}uum).    The  assumption  that  the  materials  of 

boor,  with  the  following  result :  the  estimation  the  sun  can  give  out  no  more  heat,  pound  per 

being  made  in  the  brightest  part  of  the  nebulsB :  pound,  than  the  materials  of  the  eai-tb,  is  there- 

Iflteiwity  of  nebnla,  So.  4,«28,  IHIV- txW  ^^^^  Unfounded. 

lewodtf  of  uuiaiar  nebula  Id  Lyra ,^»,  Second.   The  conditions  for  producing  heat 

iDtendty  of  dumbbeu  nebula j^thn  in  the  vast  laboratory  of  the  sun,  are  different 

Tlie  nebuliB  which  have  thus  far  been  ex-  from  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  this 

uniDed  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups ;  earth.    Combustion,  with  us,  is  always  between 

cme  giving  brigbt  lines  with  a  Mnt  spectrum  a  gaseous  body  and  another  which  may  be 

bockground,  the  other  ^ving  apparently  a  con-  eitlier  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid ;  while  in  the  sun 

tintioQS  spectrum.    The  nebula  in  the  sword-  the  chief  combustion  takes  place  between  liquid 

Undle  of  Orion  exhibits  three  bright  lines ;  and  materials,  for  the  liquid  boay  of  the  sun  is  the 

in  Lord  Rosse^s  telescope  reveals  a  large  nnm-  hottest.    Pressure  exercises  an  important  in- 

l>er  of  very  minuto  red  stars,  which  do  not  far-  flnence  on  combustion ;  and  the  pressure  of 

nfsh  a  visible  spectrum.    The  bluish-green  mat-  the  atmrsphere  of  tbe  sun  must  be  inconceiv- 

trof  this  nebulse  has  not  yet  been  resolved,  ably  great  considering  the  height  of  the  atmos- 

The  qaestion  arises :  Are  all  the  unresolved  phcre  and  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  sun ; 

T^ebnlse  gaseous,  and  those  which  give  a  con-  but  even  that  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 

t'naoQs  spectrum  clusters  of  stars?    Half  of  the  pressure  in  the  liquid  body  of  the  sun,  many 

Qrhuls  which  give  a  continuoos  spectrum  have  thousand  miles  down.    The  force  of  chemical 

been  resolved,  while  of  the  gaseous  nebulea  attraction  which  impels  atoms  to  unite  in  col- 

noDe  have  certainly  been  resolved.  lislon,  thereby  causing  heat,  may  be  in  some 

The  Force  wkieh  prolongB  ths  Heat  and  Light  wlty  more  powerful  in  the  sun  than  on  the 

fif^he  Sun  and  other  Fixed  Stars, — ^Prof.  Ennis,  earth.    The  ether  or  ethers  around  the  sun 

in  his  interesting  treatise  on  the  *^  Origin  of  the  may  contribute  to  the  production  of  heat. 

^Ur?,"  propounds  the  following  theory  of  the  Third.  New  combustibles  may  now  be  pre- 

f')rc«  which  has  given  so  prolonged  a  duration  paring  in  the  sun  from  materials  which  have 

to  the  light  and   heat  of  tlie  sun :   That  the  already  been  burned.    According  to  the  neb- 

obemical  force  now  active  in  the  sun  is  the  ular  theory,  what  we  call  the '  simple  elements 

coDTersion  or  conservation  of  the  atomic  force  are  mere  modifications  of  one  general  fundamen- 

of  repnlsion  which  once  held  the  solar  sy^m  tal  matter.    These  modifications  have  arisen 

in  a  nebulous  condition — that  condition  being  during  the  process  of  condensation,  and  must 

(tK  of  inconceivable  rarity.    This  atomic  force  still  be  forming  in  the  sun,  because  the  sun  is 

tnost  have  been  inconceivably  great,  and,  be-  eight  times  less  dense  than  is  required  by  the 

•tg  indestructible,  must  still  exist.      In  fact,  law  of  density  in  the  solar  system,  and  will  con- 

It  \i  now,  and  has  long  been,  passing  off  as  light  tinue  to  form  until  its  fires  are  burned  out, 

^n\  heat  through  conversion  into    chemical  and  its  due  density  i^s  reached.    Oar  ^'  simple 

tWoes.    But  why  suppose  that  the  original  re-  elements ''  may  be  not  only  compounds  but 

putire  force  is  converted  into  light  and  heat  double  compounds,  or  compounds  that  are  the 

throcgh  chemical  agencies,  rather  than  through  result  of  hundreds  pr  thousands  of  compound' 

ek-ctricity  or  some  other  means  ?    The  answer  ings.    In  this  way  there  roust  have  been,  at 

is— because  the  present  action  in  the  sun,  and  different  periods,  entirely  different  sets  of  ele- 

in  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  former  action  in  our  ments  in  the  sun.    After  one  set  had  combined, 

^vth.  all  strongly  indicate  chemical    action,  producing  light  and  heat  by  the  combination, 

Tlil«  force  now  operates  in  the  sun  and  other  the  resulting  compound  products  may  have 

ti^e*]  fitars  by  three  methods.  again  combined,  with  the  same  effect  of  light 

First  There  are  reasons  to  believe,  from  the  and  heat,  and  so  on  in  a  continuous  line  of 

ruitnre  of  matter,  tbat  the  materials  in  the  sun  changes  until  the  sun  has  attained  its  proper 

\m  po^^ibly  give  out  more  heat  than  those  in  density,  its  fires  are  extinguished,  and  it  be- 

c^r  earth.    On  this  planet  one  substance  gives  comes  a  ^Most  star,"  like  the  earth  and  the 

f*ut  more  heat  tJian  another  of  equal  weight ;  other  members  of  the  solar  system. 

is  for  instance,  a  pound  of  hydrogen  produces  With  regard  to  the  ultimate  identity  of  suns, 

Dore  than  four  times  the  heat  of  a  pound  of  planets,  and  moons,  Prof.  Ennis  Bays :  "  We  are 

farbon.     Between  other  elements  there  are  really  treading  on  a  fixed  star.     Hero  we  have 

smilar  differences.     Chemical  diversities  seem  an  opportunity  of  leisurely  observing  how  a 

endless  in  number,  and  immeasurable  in  ex-  fixed  star  appears  after  its  light  has  gone  out. 

t*Gt.    Every  star,  so  far  as  yet  known,  has  a  As  in  a  forest  we  note  the  progress  of  tlio  oak, 

•'ift^rent  set  of  fixed  lines  in  the  spectrum,  al-  from  the  acorn  to  the  tall  tree,  some  just  rising 

thmgh  there  are  certain  resemblances  between  from  the  ground,  others  vigorous  in  the  sapling 

^KJU.    It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded*  that  growth,  and  others  whose  tnmks  are  populated 

t^^t  h  Btar  ha9^  in  part  at  least,  its  peculiar  with  mosses  and  lichens,  and  whose  branches 

xodifications    of    matter   called    simple  ele-  are  aUve  with  birds,  so  we  can  se^  like  stages 

rotnt?.    The  peculiar  elements  of  tiie  sun  may  of  progress  among  the  heavenly  bodies^  our 

■Her  from  ours  in  heat-producing  power  as  earth  included.    Some  are  glowing  with  the 

sich  as  ours  differ  from  one  another  in  den-  fervor  of  most  intense  heat;  others,  like  our 
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eartli,  are  cooled  on  their  sorfaoes,  and  with  lax  of  0"  874.  Peters  has  actually  foao<I  0"  046. 

only  volcanoes  to  tell  of  their  molten  history ;  K  the  light  saffers  no  absorption  in  the  oelestia] 

and  others,  like  onr  moon,  are  still  farther  on  spaces.  Oapella  mnst  give  out  much  more  light 

in  their  history,  where  even  volcanic  energy  than  tne  sun ;  and  a  Centauri  seems  to  bo  eqani 

has  become  cold  and  dead.    Some  are  invari*  to  the  sun. 

ably  bright,  and  others,  like  our  sun,  exhibit  Works  and  Memoirs. — Among  the  works 
comparatively  small  dark  spot^  on  their  sides,  and  memoirs  upon  astronomical  subjects  pub- 
Some  at  each  rotation  have  their  light  lisbed  in  this  country  during  the  present  year, 
slightly  dimmed  w^ith  spots ;  others  again  are  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  The  Chriffiii 
dimmed  more  and  more,  and  still  others  have  of  the  Stars^  by  Jacob  Ennis,  12rao,  D.  Ap- 
at  each  rotation  their  light  entirely  hid.  At  pleton  &  Co., ;  Memoirs  of  the  Niational 
last  we  behold  others  whose  light  goes  out  en-  Aeademy  ^  Sciences^  4to,  Government  print- 
tirely,  perhaps  to  be  rekindled  by  a  temporary  ing-office,  Washington ;  Annals  of  t^  Ihcdley 
glow,  and  to  be  called  by  astronomers  a  tem-  Observatory,  vol.  i. ;  a  new  edition  (3d )  of 
porary  star,  and  then  its  light  is  gone,  dark,  for-  OlmstecTs  Astronomy,  revised  by  E.  S.  Snell, 
ever  dark,  not  to  be  a  dreary  solitude,  but  in  a  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Ani- 
resnrrection  mom  to  be  reiUumined,  like  our  herst  College.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Anaer- 
earth,  with  the  happy  light  of  intellectual  life  ican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  8ci- 
and  social  enjoyment"  ence,  at  Buffalo,  in  August  (after  a  sospensaon 

Asteroids. — ^The    85th    asteroid    has   been  of  meetings  for  five  years,  in  consequence  of 

named  lo,  which  is  also  the  designation  of  one  the  war),  the  following  papers  bearing  upon 

of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.    On  the  4tli  of  Jan-  astronomical  topics  were  read:   Spots  <nt    the 

uiiry,  1866,  Dr.  F.  Tietjen  at  Berlin,  discoveral  .£kin,  by  Prof.  E.    Loomis ;    on   the   JPeriod 

a  new  asteroid  (86)  of  the  12th  magnitude,  neai'  of  Algol,  by  the  same;  on  Fundamental  Star 

to  asteroid  85,  whose  place  he  was  then  en-  Catalogues,  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Bafford,  of  Chicago. 

gaged  in  determining.     It  has  received  the  At  the  August  meeting  of  the  National  Acad- 

name  of  Semele.    Mr.  Pogson,  at  Madras,  dis-  emy  of  Sciences,  John  N.  Stockwell  read  a 

covered  an  asteroid  (87)  on  the  16th  of  May,  paper  on  the  Seeular  Acceleration  ofths  Moon^* 

whose  magnitude  he  estimated  at  11.6.    Dr.  if<ja?iJfb««m/.Prof.B.  Pierce,  on  the  Origin  of 

O.  H.  F.  Peters,  at  the  Hamilton  College  Ob-  Solar  Heat;  Prof.  T.  Strong,  on  a  New  Th^ry 

servatory,  discovered  on  the  15th  of  June,  No.  of  Planetary  Motion;  and  Lewis  M.Rnthcrfar(], 

88,  a  little  brighter  than  stars  of  the  12th  mag-  on  Astronomical  Photography. 

nitude.    The  last  two  asteroids  are  named  re-  AUSTRIA.*     Emperor,  Francis  Joseph  I., 

fipectively  Sylvia  and  Thisbe.    The  89th  asteroid  born  August  18,  1830;  succeeded  his  uncle^ 

was  discovered  by  M.  Stephan,  the  director  of  Ferdinand  J.  (as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bobemia 

the  Marseilles  Observatory,  in  the  constellation  called  Perdinand  V.),  on  December  2,    1848. 

of  Capricorn.    It  is  estimated  at  the  9th  mag-  Heir  apparent.  Archduke  Rudolph,  bom  August 

nitude.    On  the  11th  of  October,  Dr.  Luther,  21, 1868. 

of  BillL  near  Dtsseldorr,  discovered  the  90th  In  consequence  of  the  German-Italiau  ^war. 

asteroio,  which  is  of  the  11th  magnitude.    The  Austria  lo^  the  crown-land  of  Yenetia,  M^hicb 

discovery  of  the  91st  asterodd  at  the*  Marseilles  was  annexed  to  Italy.    The  cession  of  this  prov- 

Observatory,  reported  by  M,  Le  Verrier  to  the  ince  reduced  the  area  of  Austria  to  2B9,OiK 

French  Academy,  completes  the  list  announced  English  square  miles,  and  the  population    to 

for  the  year.  82,578,002.    Of  this  total  population  21,521,713 

The  Astro- Photometer. — Zollner   gives  the  are  Roman  Catholics ;  8,536,608,  Greek  Gaitho- 

follo  wing  results  of  his  recent  observations  with  lies;  2,921,541  (non-united)  Greeks;  1,21 8,  T50, 

the  astro-photometer.  Lutherans ;  1,963,780,  Reformed ;  50,887,  Uni- 

The  light  of  the  sun,  in  comparison  to  that  tarians;  3,944,  members  of  other  sects ;  1,043,- 

of  the  star  Capella,  is  as  55,760,000,000  to  1,  448,  Israelites.    As  regards  nationalities,   the 

with  a  probable  error  of  about  5  per  cent  empire  has  now  7,877,675  Germans,  11,044:,  872 

The  following  is  Zollner's  estimate  of  the  Northern  Slavi,  8,955,882  Southern  Slavi,  581,- 

comparative  light  of  the  sun  with  several  of  the  126  Western  Roumanians  (Italians,  etc.),  2,642,- 

planets:  953  Eastern  Roumanians,  4,947,134  Magryars, 

Vrdb.  error.  1  210,949  persons  of  Other  races. 

^"?""  ?»??o'n^'£?^J?°'^"¥"?; ni  P^u^*-  The  receipts  in  the  budget  for  1866  were  esti- 

?8t  ^aroooT^oilllrr^  ™ated  at  495  0H238  flofins,  and  the  expendi, 

out  ring) 6.0     **  tures  at  535,143,384  florms.    The  pabhc  debt 

8,48»>,000,000,000  times  Uranus. . . . « .0      **   ^  amounted,  on  January  30, 1866,  to  2,831 ,21 1, 1  95 

79.620,000,000,000  times  Neptune.. 5. 6     *•  florins.    The  portion  reimbursable  and  beaiLu^ 

619,000  times  Full  Moot  2.7     "  interest  is  represented  by  720,787,485  florinsi 

By  comparing  surfaces,   the  sun  =  618,000  not  bearing  interest,  313,334,643  florins ;    and 

times  the  full  moon,  with  a  probable  error  of  the  portion  not  repayable,  and  bearing  interest^ 

1.6  per  cent.  1,797,060,043  florins ;  and  bearing  no  interest- 

From  the  above  estimates,  it  may  be  inferred 1 

tf«t  the  sun,  St  a  distoce  of  8^2  yean,  way  of  ^J^^X'^T^ZT^'H^^-IT^^^i^^^Z 

liiCht,  would  appear  like  Capella  wiui  a  paral-  ak^otal  CTCLOP-«>iAfori665. 
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Sd,023  florins.     A  sam  of  125,478,744  florins  is  tions,  but  insisted  on  her  right  of  arming  against 

Feqnired  to  pay  the  annoal  interest  on  the  public  Italy,  in  order  to  protect  not  only  her  own  fron- 

debt,  which  has  increased  since  the  end  of  De-  tier,  but  the  frontier  of  Germany.    This  note 

cember,  18do,  by  234,831,693  florins.  ended  the  diplomatic  correspondence  concem- 

The  stren^h  of  the  army  on  the  peace  and  ing  the  armaments,  and  henceforth  both  powers 

war  footing  was,  in  December,  1865,  as  follows:  prepared  for  the  great  struggle.     An  invitation 

Pc.ce  footing.      w«u-  footing.  (^^^  28th)  from  the  great  neutral  powers  to  take 

Infantry 171,428           4^9,788  part  in  a  peace  conference  was  accepted  by 

Csrthj 89,183            41,903  Austria,  upon  the  condition,  however,  that  from 

Other  troops 46,122            ^3,962  the  negotiations  every  combination  should  be 

Total zlwm           625,658  excluded  which  would  tend  to  give  to  any  one 

of  the  powers  an  aggrandizement  of  territory. 

The  navy  consisted,  in  December,  1865,  of  66  Thus  the  last  attempt  to  prevent  war  failed. 

6teamers,with  13,580  horse-power,  and 723 guns;  On  June  Ist  Austria  formally  appealed  for  a 

aad  51  sailing  vessels,  with  840  guns.  decision  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  to 

The  relations  between  Austria  and  Prussia  the  Federal  IHet.     The  Frd^ian  Government 

were,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  most  un*  having  maintained,  ia  a  note  of  June  8d,  that 

frieDiUy.    In  a  note,  of  Febrnary  7th,  Austria  Austria,  by  the  proposition  made  at  the  Federal 

declined  to  acknoinrledge  the  grievances  ex-  Diet,  hod  violated  the  treaty  of  Gastein,  and 

pressed  in  a  Prossian  dispatch  of  January  26th,  thereby  justitied  Prussia  in  falling  back  upon  the 

«rith  regard  to  the  Austrian  administration  of  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (a  common 

the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  defended  its  right  occupation  of  the  duchies),  the  Austrian  Gov- 

of  independent  adroinistration.    In  the  course  emment,  on  June  9th,  replied  that  the  arrange- 

of  March  Austria  began  to  arm,  and  on  March  ments  between  Prussia  and  Austria  could  not 

16th  established  a  council  of  war  in  the  cities  of  be  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  Gonfedera- 

Prague,  Hsek,  Tabor,  and  Pilsen.    On  the  same  tion,  and  that  Prussia  had  dready  previously 

day  the  Austrian  Government  addressed  a  cir*  violated  the  treaty  of  Gastein  (for  instance,  by 

cdar  to  the  GoTernmeiits  of  the  Germanic  Con-  having  the  question  of  success^ion  decided  by 

federation  concerning  its  relations  with  Prussia,  the  crown  syndics,  by  imposing  fines  based 

ind  intimated  that  it  would  appeal  to  the  Con-  npon  this  decision,  etc.)    Hostile  movements  of 

federation.    In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  Prussia  against  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse- 

the  Prussian  Government^  the  Austrian  envoy  Oassel  having  begun  on  June  15th,  the  emperor 

at  Berlin  declared,  on  March  81st,  that  his  Gov-  on  June  17th  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  people 

erament  had   not    the    remotest   thought  of  of  the  empire,  which  Count  Mensdorff  commu- 

ftttacking  Prussia,    and  that  the  emperor  had  nicated  to  the  representatives  of  Austria  at  for- 

Do  intention  to  act  contrary  to  art  11  of  the  eign  courts.    On  June  18th,  the  first  Austrian 

Federal  pact.     The  same  assurances  were  re-  troops  crossed  the  Prussian  frontier,  thus  actu- 

peited  in  a  note  of  April  7th,  and  the  hope  was  ally  opening  the  war  against  Prussia  and  Italy, 

expressed  that,  as  Austria  had  not  taken  any  .which,  after  the  short  duration  of  a  few  weeks, 

extraordinary  military  measures,  Prussia  would  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Austria,  and  the 

not  execute  the  military  orders  that  had  recentiy  loss  of  one  of  her  richest  crown-lands.    The  pre- 

been  given  by  her.    In  a  note  of  April  18th  Aus-  liminaries  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia 

tria  declared  her  readiness  to  disarm  on  a  fixed  were  signed  at  Nicholsburg  on  July  26th.    Be- 

daj  (April  25th)  if  she  could  rely  upon  the  same  tween  Austria  and  Italy  an  armistice  was  signed 

condact  on  the  part  of  Prussia.    The  Prussian  on  August  11th.    The  defiuitive  treaty  of  peace 
Goremment  having  virtually  assented  to  that  -  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was  signed  at 

proposition,  Austria  declared,  in  a  note  of  April  Prague,  on  August  23d,  and  that  between  Aus- 

2')t!ti,  that  she  would  disarm  on  the  Bohemian  tria  and  Italy  at  Vienna,  on  October  4th.    (For 

frontier  before  Prussia,  hoping  that  the  anna-  a  full  history  of  this  war,  see  the  article  Gbb- 

ratnt  in  Italy  would  not  be  regarded  as  being  man-Italian  Wab.) 

directed  against  Prussia.    In  a  second  note,  or  The    German    provinces    of  Austria  were 

the  same^ite,  Austria  urged  a  mutual  under-  greatly  agitated  relative  to  their  future  rela- 

standing  in  the   Schleswig-Holstoin  question,  tions  with  Germany.     On  September  9th  a 

aod  indicated  the  concessions  which  she  was  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  German  Diets 

r^v  to  make  to  Prussia,  namely,  the  definite  of  Austria  was  held  at  Aussee,  Steiermark,  to 

cts-sion  of  the  military  positions  of  Kiel,  Rends-  consider  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  dcter- 

Ijorg,  and  Sonderburg ;  a  cession  of  territory  for  mining  the  position  of  the  German  population 

the  establishment  of  fortifications  at  Ddppel  and  '  of  Austria,  and  for  preserving  their  connec- 

Alsen ;  the  union  of  the  duchies  with  the  Zoll-  tion  with  Germany.    The  meeting  recognized 

herein ;  and  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  the  formation  of  a  united  German  party  as  in- 

li^rman  Se^  to  the  Baltic.    It  was  also  inti-  dispensable,  and  that  the  principal  of  dualism, 

msted  that  if  Prussia  should  refuse  to  accede  to  with  the  restriction  that  certain  matters  be  rec- 

these  propositions,  Austria  would  appeal  to  the  ognized  as  common  affairs  and  dealt  with  by 

Confederation.    These  propositions  appearing  common  parliamentary  treatment,  was  the  only 

onacceptable  at  Berlin,  Austria  again,  in  a  note  arrangement  by  which  real  liberty  could  be  at- 

>f  ^y  4th,  assured  Prussia  of  her  pacific  inten-  tained.    It  was  further  agreed  that  the  st^te  o^ 
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tblnf^  Imperatively  called  for  a  clear  definition  certain,  cause  it  to  be  respected  under  all  dr- 

of  tlie  ootnpotoncy  of  the  representative  assera-  curastances,  and  they  will  find  in  me  a  support 

bllon,  with  tt  reservation  in  favor  of  the  main-  which  will  never  fail  them.    It  remains  for  me 

tonaiico  of  the  pocnlinr  institationa  of  the  dif-  to  express  to  you  the  satisfaction  I  experience 

furont  countries,  as  well  as  fo»  a  revision  of  the  upon  entering  into  regulai*  relations  wifli  yoa, 

oonntltutlon  by  a  legal  and  general  representa-  and  to  beg  of  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  facOi- 

tlon  of  the  countries  this  side  the  Leitha.  tate  my  duties  by  seconding  the  efforts  I  shall 

TIjo  relntions  of  Austria  with  Italy  seemed,  at  make  in  order  to  fulfil  them  according  to  the 

the  beginning  of  this  year,  to  improve,  by  an  intentions  of  our  august  master,  and  so  that  too 

order  of  the  Austrian  ministry  (February  16th),  n)uch  regret  may  not  be  felt  for  a  predecessor 

oxtetuling  the  provisions  of  the  Austro-Sardin-  so  justly  surrounded  by  the  esteem  and  confi- 

inn  treaty  of  oommerco  of  1861  to  all  merchan-  deuce  of  his  subordinates." 
dl!«e  arriving  in  Austria  ttom  any  part  of  the       The  policy  of  Baron  Beust  raised  great  hopes 

1  tallan  kingdom.   Tlie  arming  of  Austria  against  among  the  Hungarians,  but  created  a  great  deai 

l*ru!wia  UhI,  lio  woven  to  an  all  lance  between  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  Germans. 
iVujwia  and  Itnly,  and  to  a  participation  of  the        One  of  the  mo§t  indispensable  reforms,  in  the 

Inttor  |wwor  u\  the  Oorman-ltalian  war.    The  opinion  of  the  Government,  was  that  of  a  total 

(HUioiuslon  of  WACO  united  the  larger  portion  of  reorganization   of  the   army.    It  was  seinl- 

tho  ItidittW  suVjoi*t»  of  Austria  with  Italy;  but  officially  announced  that  the  chief  points  of  the 

t  i^oro  romuln^  a  strong  Italian  party  in  Southern  proposed  reform  of  the  Austrian  military  organi- 

T\  ^»1  \>  hioh  doiumuls  annexation*  to  Italy,  and  zatlon  would  be  as  follows  :  The  army  to  be  snp- 

w  hioii  Is  likoly  to  K^  tho  oauso  of  future  trouble  plied  with  breech-loaders ;  simplification  of  the 

Mw\vn  Austria  and  Italr*    Vv<«^<»  It\lt.^  commissariat  regulation;  a  new  audit  system, 

I  w  i  Vt\^bor  l^rt^u  von  !Vu<t^  formerly  Minis-  and  prompt  examination  of  all  militarj'  acconnts; 
tor  of  K\^i\Mjn^  Attnirs  in  tho  Un>^lom  of  Saxony,  the  improvement  of  the  educational  institutions 
\\»H  Hp(HM»j^si  tv  th«>  o:r)vrv>r  Minister  of  for  the  anny;  the  formation  of  officers' schools; 
i\MvW«  ArtiUix  it  was  v,!\Jcrstvv>l  thnt  the  strict  examination  for  those  aspiring  to  become 
o'u>l  Huw  \vf  OiO  ^vw  Kur.istrT  \iouU  bo  to  officers  and  staflToflScers;  a  new  law  of  promo- 
w^wiSato  sVl  tV.o  0,;Vvr\:ii  r,ji:K^!*:xM::v^  of  thi?  lion :  ehanires  in  the  organization  of  the  general 
oiuv^rw  ?*mC  U\  \\ir:v«Ur.  iSo  Hr-^rinns.  statf:  refi^nn  of  the  military  penal  laws ;  alle- 
le ^  xM?\HiUrv  *l "aM  No\Y«:iNsr  ^^vl  arvl  AvU!t^>s5<\1  viativ>ns  of  the  burdens  of  the  public  treasury 
Iv^  l,V  0'.vvv.\\.u*  a<v:\t^  x>f  /•.:<:Ti^  aVrvxsO..  by  a  cv^nsiilerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
lMr\^^  \\vj  '  v,,55  <^A^X<^  v^:'  :^>"'  *v'^v*T  v  K^  f  ^ic^  cheers,  and  the  partial  cessation  of  promotions; 
*,u\i  >x  Cn^  \iN^\vi^:v'v;',;  *.<  *V*\  t*s :  aad  speebl  ordinances  with  regard  to  furlonghs 

XN  ^^.^  v\\'<^   '^^"^  ^'*,^*\N\vr  *^.i<  xVv;^-\^!  ^>  arAi   rei:»Tal  frv^m  actrre  service.     This  an- 

.v^v^vvi   t'.^-  :-'i  V..'x:,r  vNf  >\Nrv  rr.  A-*V.':^  r.^'itrveirx-:  created  great  dissatisfaction,  espe 

utv  v.vi'A  v-t'  xv -W'^^w  t  >  >\*  *•.."  oO.-r  ivr;-        vbt    lV:o>vr   fTth  a  mjin  was  arrested  in 

In^h  v' a'.v  5v^  ^-u-x r  v.\v>».  Y  ^  s-rVx  ^--  »v  *rs-  tv.^^  Fr^i^e.  cij^rrev?  with  an  i=te::t  to  assassinate 

xU^w^o  -'  V  >v  >,  :o  '.  ^*  :V  : V  ^--x  .v  v  •     s  i-/;;-^  :^-e  ^c-t*:^^.    T^e  Aiistrian  papers  stated  that 

l>.     \\ '  V  >u*^  •  /  .:  tv^  v•^^"':  >*  :>.sr  <\»x^.r,.v  w^,'?r  ^L'*?  <f:rT<r?r  was  !eavi::g  the  Czech  the- 

l\i\v^<  .\\lvSv^*;.oc\\lvV'-;o.TV.\v^A>.%^^-  di^-v  a:  l^rsrr.-.  an  Enr:i<h  captain  (Palmer), 


x^wr,  >v.'M-*t:,\l  •^.v^*.  v:^  *v  ;  .'jlI  VvX>:  rxr,i  :>.^  who  wjt*  4"':rj:  tiie  crwd  of  spectators,  saw 

vU\  vvt  w     ."^^  •V'  v<  t\^  :' o  ^    .  Vf  ^-s  r  ';«e^  a  r/d^i  ^^ar  hr:  r:ii^  b5>  Hrb:  Land,  in  which 

tt  *l  .<  nI  .<'nv<,     ' '   /  v-">.  I  Vcci  •  .'  j'^  Av>~rA:\  b^  htM  a  snC  T.^t :L    CxT^iin  Palmer  struck 

a-vl   I  N   .  '.  v^*^  y^,<*.r%e  vi  u^  ro^  :x>  t-.a  J  wn  bl*  am    .»T'i  <ef-rcvJ  him  by  the  collar. 

t'N^  K^v  -.v^v^  V'.;;''  i  vIa' V  >\?'N'T-*%d  -sv.crvr-Ti  The  r^jji  r=::z:v:Cj^:;ry  sirred  the  pistol  into 

\\  '•  ,'*u  V  *Vn\  I  '  t^  V  ^rx k\1^»  "  :*.  r;  a!  a-:: .!  f.-i. l::y.  tLe  5?I-e--«'.:irt  cf  !•  ^  TaI-c:o:.    On  inquirinjr,  it 

U  yk\K*\i  v."  vN>c  *n  stix\  K-->v'v>\v  i:  :^  ^  o:::-  w;i:5  f.'zr.I  tL  i^  he  wjs^  a  ;.^anieyinan  tailor. 

'•N'*Nvr»v:;:  V :  -*y  r.w  v\*-\vr,  a  sirji*^*  r*  rj^c-  ^^  i-f^  arrxi^tcti  h-j  I-.-r-ToI  i  piece  of  black  silk, 

f.t'-»o>54or  r  y  •*•.•..*:«  t**  K'uvv*  rjc  cj^-.^l^  of  in.  wLi-it  v.re  t-:i^'i  TV^i^r.  three  caps,  and 

>»r'"\:.f*  to  5»u"*t  fv'.rv-x'*  *r  rv>v-:T  :eits  tv>  I^rre  ^iicts  «:r  \i:»L  The  pb?:oI  was  loaded 

••wu  w   i/h  ta  tni'J.  i  tWI  vvrL^7*::v\T  exci:;>£.  an-i  c^xi-:!,  Let  it  b:?.-:  rs^.-*  csp  on.     This  was, 

I  *vr  yoii,  4-  c- t  in  r:y  *'Trn  in:«jrv<c  c^rt  ia  b.  weT\er.  :.>TrL-i  07?.:!ji:e  the  pnsc^pal  entrance 

t''\5  \V  t!'v*  »:t:!;vr>V5  scntv.  to  thrr.-irbly  to  th*  lic-Jtre,  tViir?  y-vVi::::  men,  dler  the 

w  •vJcrvMr.J  cK's'ini  to  rr:-*.le  i:  iin''-»r?t.>  d  ui  eir^^r.r  iii   I^rl.     The  irvvVtisation   of  llio 

♦^*'v*  <vnTv^:^*^"  n^  Toc  n:i.y  h^ve  or.  :L:-«  ^n '-;.:- ,*5.  arjir  le!^  i:.  ho^erer.  cc'r^ral  as  to  whether 

1,  "^   hr.r<n-J  i^nvrrr^^-:*  fll  tLe  cf^rts  of  tie  rzii  arrt^t^vi  r^jJ[Iy  m.-ri  to  take  the  life 

v^htvSi  ja^<  tor.  I  to  remote  th.^  trj.^e^  ct*  a  «r.^-  of  liie  en:'"^rt>r. 

u*ut\>ix<  WAT,  ml.l  rerriia  fci::b!'il  t?  th-t  r*  1>:t  T^e  d:f::i-'::es  VetTroea  Ac>trta  and  Hun- 

^yi  tN'doe  1'  I  cor.'-tLidtion  which  it  h:«  al«,:y^  cary  rer:iA:-ei  cr:5%?r:rv>L    la  coLseqcence  of 

oUuwv'vl;  b::5  wLiIo  the  unfortxinito  i<j?ie  c:*  a  the  4!i<vi5:r'.^c2<  rv<:i:^    cf  the  Gvrman-ItaJian 


i*.vc(ift  <crc.rjlv*  rcr.vi<jrs  thi* a  ncrx^fry. ::  at  the  war,  the  Ae^riaa  Gj'r-rrrt:n:  showed  a  dis- 

,»uio  birae  irii:Kv?e<  np..>a  the  Oorvru-^'vnt  the  p>s:r>a  to  §rrant  rr-.-jyC  *:  ihe  ccmands  of  tho 

«lutv  t/t'  *Ii«^*in^!:^If  more  tl\^.a  er^r  >iIoaa  Hc:r.-:?.rans»  but  no  f .-  ajreemect  had  been 

oi  at  »li|pii:y.    Tire  iniporial  n::><on  wilL  i  am  arrived  at  at  the  dose  o(r:h.c  rear  when,  on  the 
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cootraiy,  the  armj  reorganization  bill  prodaoed  money  he  would  receive  in  Tnrin ;  and  a  year 

a  neTf  estraogemcnt.   (See  Hunoaby.)  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  he  had  made  him- 

Of  the  many  nationalities  inhabiting  Austria,  self  a  name  la  Rome  as  an  artist.    After  a  resi- 

Qooe  wsd  more  satisfied  with  the  policy  of  the  denoe  of  eight  years  in  that  city,  during  which 

Aoitmn  Government  than  the  Poles  of  Galicia.  he  added  history  to  the  study  of  painting,  he 

Ad  eQthiiaastic  Pole,  Count  Golachowaki,  was  returned  to  Turin,  and  on  the  death  of  his 

^in  October)  appointed  Governor-General  of  father,  in  1830,  went  to  Milan  for  the  further 

Gdicia,  aad,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Poles,  prosecution  of  his  art.    Here  he  formed  an  ac- 

the  Provincial  Diet  of  Galicia  was,  for  the  first  quaintance  with  Alessandro  Manzoni,  whose 

time,  opened  in  the  Polish  language.    The  Gov-  daughter  ho  married,  and  from  this  time  began 

era ment  also  discontinued  the  publication  of  to  make  himself  known  in  literature,  his  novehi, 

the  official  papers,  published  in  the  German  Ian-  Ettore  Fieramoseo  (1833),  and  Ntccolo  di  Lapi 

frciige,  in  Oracow  and  Lemberg.    So  well  were  (1841),  having  done  much  to  fire  the  national 

the  Poles  pleased  with  this  policy,  that  many  spirit  of  the  Italians.    The  latter  work  has 

he^an  to  dream  and  talk  of  the  restoration  of  been  praised  as  tJie  best  historical  novel  in  any 

Pulaod  under  an  Austrian  archduke.  But  while  language.     The  political  affairs  df  Italy  soon 

liiglily  gratifying  to  the  Poles,  this  policy  greatly  occupied  him  exclusively ;   he  traversed  the 

irritated  the  Ruthenians,  another  Slavic  tribe  in  provinces,  cities,  and  villages,  seeking  to  stir  up 

Galicia,  constituting  more,  than  one-half  of  the  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  to  conciliate  the 

popaktionofthat  province,  though  the  Poles  are  unhappy  party  divisions,  and  was  everywhere 

the  ruling  and  controlling  class.  The  sittings  of  received  with  rejoicing  and  acclamation.  While 

the  Galician  Diet  were  S'equeutly  the  scene  of  in  Florence  he  wrote  his  famous  Degli  Zfltimi 

violent  discussions  between  the  two  races.    The  Cctsi  di  Romagna  ;  in  which  h^  lashed  the  Pa- 

H-ithenians  were  virtually  placed  by  the  Gov-  pal  Government,  denounced  the  vain  attempts 

emment  under  Polish  control,  and,  notwith-  at   insurrection,  and  proved   to    the    Italian 

!^ding  their  violent  protestations,  had  their  princes  the  necessity  of  a   national   policy. 

schoob  and  churches  handed  over  to  Polish  After  the  election  of  Pius  IX.  as  pope,  Azeglio 

'lim-tion.    The  Poles,  delighting  in  being  able  returned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  influence  was  as- 

to  repay,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  Ruthenians  cribed  the  reforms  with  which  Pius  began  his 

^hat  their  countrymen  in  Russia  suffered  at  government.    During  this  time  he  wrote  much 

Hossian  hands,  have  restricted  the  use  of  the  on  public  questions,  and  subsequently  the  whole 

Biitbeniau  language  in  the  schools,  and,  in  an  of  his  political  writings,  collected  in  one  vol- 

t'ldress  of  the  GaUcian  Parliament  to  the  em-  ume,  appeared  at  Turin.    When  Charles  Al- 

peror,  asked  for  permission  to  continue,  and  even  bert,  after  the  rising  of  Lombardy,  crossed  the 

z>  further,  in  limiting  the  same.    The  cause  Ticino,  Azeglio  left  Rome  with  the  papal  troops 

>f  the  Kutheniana  is  espoused  with  great  zeal  destined  to  support  the  Italian  contest.    In  the 

^7  the  Kassian  Government  anH  people,  whose  battle  of  Vlcenza,  where  ho  commanded  a  le- 

^t>poaition  toward  Austria  was  consequently  gion,  he  was  severely  wounded  while  fighting 

aav  thing  but  friendly.  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  scarcely  was  ho 

AZEGLIO,    Massimo    Taparelli,    Marquis  recovered  when  with  his  pen  he  courageously 

I)\  an  Italian  statesman,   author,  and  artist,  opposed  the  republican  party,  now  intoxicated 

born  at  Turin  in  October,  1801 ;  died  at  Turin,  with  victory.    Having  fought  for  his  country, 

Januarr  15,  1866.     He  was  descended  from  an  he  was  now  called  to  the  far  more  diflBcult  task 

^nclent  and  noble    family  of  Piedmont,   his  of  shaping  the  policy  which  was  to  preserve 

^ther  holding  a  high  position  under  the  gov-  life  and  liberty  to  Piedmont.    On  the  opening 

enment,  and  editing  the  conservative  paper  of  the  Sardinian  Parliament,  he  was  chesen  a 

lAmic9  ^Italia,     Young  Massimo  spent  his  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in 

trst  seven  years  in  Florence,  where  he  learned  1849  the  young  king,  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  ap- 

pore  Italian  speech  and  manners.    In  1814,  his  pointed  him  President  of  the  Cabinet,  an  o£Sce 

father  being  appointed  ambassador  to  Roihe,  he  undertook  solely  from  love  to  his  king  and 

te  accompanied  him  thither,  and  there  con-  his  country.    On  the  one  hand,  treaties  were 

tnicted  a  love  for  the  fine  arts ;  but  his  study  to  be  made  with  Austria,  and  on  the  other  ^e 

of  music  and  painting  was  interrupted  by  his  republican  elements  of  Piedmont — ^most  violent 

i^her  procuring  him  an  appointment  in  a  Pied-  in  Genoa — were  to  be  tranquillized.    Azeglio 

aontese  cavalry  regiment.    Hero  he  devoted  succeeded  in  not  only  quelling  the  Genoese,  but 

ill  his  leisure  with  such  intensity  to  scientific  in  persuading  his  countrymen  to  acquiesce  in 

parsoita,  that  he  brought  on  an  illness  which  the  treaty  ratifying  the  defeat  of  Novara ;  and 


upon  kingdom  to  security  and  quiet. 

£  eoprsc  of  severe  and  earnest  study ;  and  be-  due  in  a  great  measure  the  preservation  of  the 

''oming  satisfied  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  be  only  constitution  of  the  many  granted  in  1848,. 

jpaifiter,  succeeded  finally  in  obtaining  parental  and  his  Fabian  policy  was  the  only  real  hope 

jenni^sioa  to  return  to  Rome  and  lead  his  artist-  of  Italy.     The  press  remained  free  in  Pied- 

'ife,  if  he  chose,  on  condition  that  he  would  ex-  mont,  and  the  inviolability  of  political  asylum 

l^^t  for  hb  full  support  no  more  than  the  pocket-  was  maintained.    Patriots  were  attracted  from 
Tou 
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all  parts  of  the  PeDinsula  to  Turin,  and  that        The  immediate  caose  of  the  Marqus  d^Aieg- 

Eeatiment  of  national  nnity  created  which,  when  lio's  death  was  a  fever  taken  hy  remsdnin^  tc« 

Gavoar  came  to  relieve  D^Azeglio,  was  made  late  in  the  season  at  his  villa  near  TniiiL  lie 

the  foundation  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom.   In  aggravated  the  disorder,  after  retoniing  to  tlra 

Novemher,  1852,  he  left  the  cabinet,  and  for  city,  by  writing  constantly  on  his  memoiR,  but 

seven  years  remained  in  private  life.  In  March,  his  case   was  not  considered  alarming  notll 

1859,  he  was  sent  to  England  on  a  special  em-  within  a  week  before  his  death.    A  few  d^ys 

bassy,  and  on  his  return  accepted  the  temporary  later  he  was  visited  by  the  Prince  of  C&rignaao 

prasidency  of  the  Romagna;  undertook,  after  and  the  Admiral  Persano,  whom  he  recognizctl 

the  peace  of  Villafranca,  a  confidential  mission  saying,  *^  Thanks,  thanks  I     I  have  been  &  futh* 

to  England ;  and  afterward  the  post  of  governor  ful  servant  to  the  house  of  Savoy."    Others  of 

of  the  city  of  Milan.     Ill-health,  love  of  art,  the  great  and  noble  from  every  part  of  Ita'y 

the  desire  for  the  retirement  and  pursuits  ac-  came  to  take  leave  of  him,  and,  alUiOQgh  su> 

cordant  with  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  some  fering  acutely,  he  received  all  gradously,  aLC 

differences  of   opinion    with   his    colleagues,  was  in  such  perfect  possession  of  his  fucalti.'s 

caused  him*  finally  to  withdraw  from  public  as  to  be  able  to  speaK  to  each  in  the  dialoc:  vf 

life.    lie  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  last  years  his  province. 

in  that  pleasant  Tuscan  capital  which  he  loved        It  is  related  that  one  morning,  shortly  before 

so  well,  with  no  other  labor  to  employ  him  his  death,  he  heard  the  rehearsal  of  masic  for  t 

but  the  preparation  of  his  memoirs,  which  he  mass  in  a  chapel  near  his  house,  and  observil 

has  left  only  half  completed.    These  will,  no  quietly :  *^  They  are  preparing  for  me  the  mm 

doubt,  add  greatly  to  the  riches  of  a  literature  of  the  mass ;  very  well  I    It  is  beautiful  ail 

already  opulent  in  autobiography,  and  will  form  well  done.^^    Among  his  latest  words  wo^-: 

a  precious  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  ^^ I^on  posso fyr  niente  per  P Italia P''   (lean 

most  important  events  of  our  time.  do  nothing  more  for  Italy). 
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BADEN,  a  grand  duchy  in  South  Germany.  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency,  and  os 
Grand  Duke  Friedrich,  born  September  9, 1826;  the  accession  of  that  officer  to  the  chair,  Mr. 
Bucceeded  his  father  Leopold,  as  regent,  on  April  Badger  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Na^- 
24,  1852 ;  assumed  the  title  of  grand  duke  on  On  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  tb^ 
September 5, 1856.  Area,  1,712  sciuare  miles;  separation  of  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  Whig  pariyj 
population  in  1864,  1,429,199  inhabitants  (of  Mr.  Badger  resigned,  giving  the  veto  of  Pre>ii 
whom  983,476  were  Catholics ;  472,256  mem-  dent  Tyler  on  the  second  Bank  Bill  as  bid 
hers  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church;  25,263  reason.  The  Whigs  of  North  Carolina  re- 
Jews).  The  capital,  Carlsruhe,  had,  in  1860,  warded  the  devotion  of  Badger  by  retumiDl 
80,867  inhabitants.  The  receipts  of  the  financial  him  at  the  first  opportunity  to  the  Senate.  Il< 
year  1863-'64*  amounted  to  18,920,463  florins,  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1846,  and  ii 
and  the  expenditures  to  18,132,693  florins.  1848  reelected  for  a  full  term.  In  1853  Prea 
The  army,  on  the  peace  footing,  is  7,908;  and  dent  Fillmore  nominated  him  as  a  Judge  of  tbi 
on  the  war  footing,  18,402  men.  The  Grand  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Scnati 
Duke  of  Baden  ma^e  special  efforts  to  avert  a  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination.  At  the  ex 
civil  War  in  Germany,  and  when  he  was  unsuc-  piration  of  his  term  of  office,  ho  retired  fm 
cessful  took  part,  with  great  reluctance,  in  the  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  bi 
war.  Baden  is  one  of  the  States  which  were  profession.  In  February,  1861,  when  tb 
not  to  form  part  of  the  North  German  Confed-  pi;oposition  to  hold  a  convention  for  the  par 
eration,  but  were  left  at  liberty  to  form  a  Sbuth  pose  of  seceding  from  the  Union  was  submit 
German  Confederation.  At  the  close  of  the  year  ted  to  the  people  of  his  State,  he  consented  t 
both  the  government  and  a  majority  of  the  two  serve  as  a  Union  candidate  if  the  conveutio 
Chambers  expressed  a  desire  to  be  received  into  should  be  called.  The  proposition  was,  how 
the  North  German  Confederation.  ever,  defeated  by  the  people;  but  when  in  Ua) 

BADGER,  Hon.  George  Edmund,  an  Ameri-  1861,    the  convention  was  finally  called,  h 

can  statesman,  born  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  Apiil  served  in  it  as  a  representative  from  ^'a^ 

18,  1796;  died  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  11, 1866.  County.    Ho  spoke  ably  in  defence  of  th 

He  graduated  at  Yde  College  in  1813,  and  Union,  and  after  the  ordinance  of  seces^io 

studied  law  in  Raleigh,  where  he  early  became  was  passed,  was  known  as  a  member  of  tli 

distinguished  for  solidity  and  strength  in  his  Conservative  pai'ty;    Mr.  Badger  was  a  vigo: 

profession.    In  1816  he  was  elected   to  the  ons  speaker,  but  writing  was  ever  irksoinc  t 

State  Legislature,  and  devoted  the  next  four  him.     ^^  I  will  do  any  thing  toward  making 

years  of  his  life  to  law  and  legislation.    From  speech,"  he  would  say,  "  but  I  cannot  write. 

1820  to  1825  he  was  Judge  of  the  North  Caro-  As  a  lawyer  he  was  seldom  surpassed.    lo  d< 

Una  Superior  Court  at  Raleigh.    In  1840  he  bate  he  excelled  in  the  precision  witli  whic 

was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  election  of  he  could  draw  a  nice  distinction.    He  was  pot 
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eesged  ofa  considerable  vein  of  wit  and  hnmor,  1846,  he  was  again  married,  to  Mss  Isabella 

wUeh,  though  perhaps  dry  and  classical,  was  Robertson,  from  Scotland,  then  engaged   in 

always  efPectiye,  and  the  debates  of  the  Senate  missionary  labors  at   Canton,  who  was   his 

prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound  research,  companion  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  . 

.BALL,  Rev.  Dtbr,  M.  D.,  a  Congregational  survives  him.    His  medical  services  here  were 
clergyman  and  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  of  great  assistance  in  conciliating  the  people. 
bora  at  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  June  3,  1Y96 ;  He  taught  a  small  school  of  boys,  and  contin- 
died  at  Canton,  China,  March  27,  1866.    When  ued  the  superintendence  of  printing  books  and 
he  was  six  years  of  age  his  family  removed  to  tracts  m  Chinese,  while  his  "Almanac  "  was  for 
Shatesbury,  Mass.,  and  during  a  revival  of  re-  many  years  a  most  acceptable  publication.  Tak- 
ligion  at  Hadley,  where  he  was  temporarily  re-  ing  a  few  medicines  and  tracts,  he  would  mingle 
siding,  he  became  hopefully  converted  at  the  with  the  people,  first  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
age  of  nioeteen.    His  studies  preparatory  to  and  on  the  ferries,  and  then  extending  his  visits 
the  eollege  coarse  were  pursued,  in  part,  at  to  the  villages  and  markets.    In  this  way  he 
Phillips  Academy,  and  after  two  years  at  Yale  became  widely  known  and  respected. 
CoUege  he  was  obliged  to  go  South  for  his  In  February,  1854,  Dr.  Ball  sailed,  with  his 
health.    For  a  time  he  was  tutor  in  a  private  family,  for  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
family,  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  his  colle-  absent  from  China  until  March  23,  1867,  when 
giate  education  was  not  completed  till  1826,  he  reached  Macao  on  his  return.    His  constitu- 
when  he  gradnated  at  Union  College.     In  1827  tion  was  already  much  broken,  and  he  was  ever 
be  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Mills,  of  New  after  infirm,  and  suffered  much  from  pain  as 
Uaren,  Connecticut.    He  pursued  theological  well  as  weakness;    but  it  was  his  choice  to 
studies  for  a  time  at  New  Haven,  and  after-  spend  his  declining  years  in  the  land  of  his 
ward  at  Andover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  adoption,  where  two  of  his  daughters,  also,  en- 
ia  1828,  but  was  not  ordained  until  1831,  at  gaged  in  the  missionary  work;  and  while  in- 
Shute^bory.    In  1829  he  was  engaged  in  teach-  firmities  multiplied  and  pressed  npon  him,  he 
log  a  private  school  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida ;  still  did  what  he  could.    During  the  last  seven 
and  in  1833  he  was  appointed  an  agent  of  the  years  of  his  life,  when  not  actually  confined  to 
Home  Missionary  Society,  to  labor   in   that  his  couch,  he  would  slowly  work  his  way  down- 
Stale.    At  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  of  stairs,  totter  out  to  his  little  chapel,  which 
his  ministry  South,  he  was  much  engaged  in  opened  on  the  street,  and  there,  seated  in  his 
labors  for  the  good  of  the  colored  population,  arm-chair,  would  distribute  tracts  and  address 
We  next  find  him  teaching  in  an  academy  in  a  few  words  to  the  passers-by,  working  accord- 
Gbarleston,  S.  O.     In  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  ing  to  his  strength.    Few  have  carried  into 
m  addition  to  other  engagements,  he  pursued  the  missionary  field  more  energy  and  devotion 
the  study   of    medicine,    with    reference   to  to  the  work  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
foreign  missionary  work,  and  received  the  de-  BANKS,    The  first  bank  under  the  present 
?ree  of  M.  D.  from  the  medical  institution  in  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  National 
Charleston.                                                  '  Banks  in  the  United  States,  was  organized  in 

Dr.  Ball  is  said  to  have  been  very  popular  June,  1863.    At  the  close  of  1866  the  number 

and  much  beloved  at  the  South,  so  that  he  was  in  active  operation  exceeded  sixt-een  hundred, 

often  urged  to  remain,  and  engage  in  evangelis-  with  an  aggregate  paid-up  capital  of  over  four 

tic  labors  among  the  colored  population.    He  hundred  millions,  owned  by  more  than  two  hun- 

vas  also  eminently  successful  in  teaching,  and  drcd  thousand  stockholders.    The  system  has 

his  financial  prospects  in  his  school  were  most  won  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  has  fnr- 

promising,  when  he  left  it  for  labors  as  a  mis-  nished  thus  far  a  currency  of  uniform  value  in 

aionary  of  the  American  Board  in  the  far  East  all  parts  of  the  country.    It  has  superseded  all 

After  coming  North  to  go  abroad,  he  was  de-  existing  State  banking  institutions,  and  places 

tained  a  year  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  the  entire  control  of  the  currency  of  the  ooun- 

ctisis  of  tliat  period,  and  during  this  time  did  try  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government, 

(something  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  Chi-  It  has  also  proved,  during  its  short  existence,  to 

nese  language.     He  sailed,  with  his  family  and  be  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  the  financial 

with  several  other  missionaries,  fW>m  Boston,  operations  of  the  Treasury  Department.    For 

Mar  25,  1838,  and  arrived  at  Singapore  on  the  Currertcy^  Eedemption^  etc.,  see  Finances  U.  S. 

17th  of  September  following.    For  something  The  increase  of  national  bank  circulation  in  the 

less  than  two  years  ho  was  stationed  at  Singa-  United  States  has  been  as  follows : 

pore,   "  t«?<*i°5l  P^^i°»^„l^^^^^^      %ttl     The  national  bank  dnnilatlon,  April,  186T,  wa.  $291,000,000 
and   superintending    the    pnntmg    or    Ohmese     ^e^i  tenders  and  Bmall  currency 406,000,000 

Wks."    In  June,  1841,  he  went  to  Macao,  for         ^    ,   .  ^,  ^'  ^----^,^ 

a  temporary  change,  on  account  of  the  ill-  Dedl^^^int^S^i^fheb^ki.:::: ::::::: :::^^ 

hedth  of  Mrs.  Ball,  and  was  providentially  led  

to  remain  tiiere  until  April,  1848,  when  he  re-    ^   ?'^^*^*'?Jf"'*Vn^?l5^ISJ;;;- $678,ooo,ooo 

w.       J  ^      TT  17-  rJL  Ai  ^  \si.i.   ^tf  T....^       Bonk  clrcQlation,  United  States, 

moved  to  Hong  Kong.    On  the  6th  of  June,       January,  1 86^  wae |i88,ooo,ooo 

1844,  he  was   called  to  deep   affliction   by  the     Deduct,  on  hand  in  banks 85,000,000 

death  of  his  excellent  wife.    In  1846  he  re-  jiw^ooo^ 

moved  to  Oftnton,  and  on  the  26th  of  February,         increase  in  fire  r^n |4i5,ooo.ooQ 
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BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


There  were,  on  the  1st  January,  1867,  1,644  tions  waa,  at  the  same  time,  $486,258,464.    The 

banks  existing  under  the  National  Bank  Act  of  number  in  each  State,  with  the  relative  capital, 

the  United  States ;  also,  297  nnder  State  laws,  is  represented  in  the  following  tabular  state- 

The  combined  capital  of  these  1,941  institu-  ment: 


BTATBS  AKD  TSBBIT0BIE8. 


Maino 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

MMsachosetU 

Rhode  bland 

Gonneetf  ent 

New  York. 

New  Jeney. 

Pennsflyanla 

Delaware 

Maryland  

District  of  Golambla 

Virginia. 

West  Vli^lnia. 

North  Oarolliia 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

Alabuna 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Ohio. 

Indiana 

Illinois.. 

MlehiffUL. 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa 

Minnesota.. 

Kansas , 

Missouri  ,^ 

Arkansas  

Kentucky 

Ttnnesaee. 

Nevada. 

Nebraska  Territory 

Colorado  Territory. 

California. 

Totals,  United  States 


National  Bavks. 


No.  of 
Built. 


61 

89 

89 

SOT 

es 

82 

808 

M 

801 

11 

83 

5 

19 

15 

0 

2 

8 

8 

3 

8 

4 

136 

71 

83 

48 

8T 

45 

15 

8 

16 

8 

15 

11 

1 

8 

8 


1,644 


CtpiUl. 


Statr  Bakxs. 


$9,085,000 

4,785,000 

6,460,000 

79,688,000 

80,864,800 

84,584,280 

116,954.941 

11,888.850 

49,100,766 

1,488,185 

18,640,808 

1,850,000 

8,400,000 

8,816,400 

547,750 

500,000 

1,600,000 

500,000 

150,000 

1,800.000 

648^700 

81,804,700 

18,760,416 

11,620,000 

4,985,010 

8.985,000 

8,748,000 

1,660,000 

848,000 

•    7,469.800 

800.000 

8,840,000 

1,750,000 

155,000 

800,000 

860,000 


$419,779,789 


No.  of 
Boaka. 


8 

16 
9 

■  «  • 

88 

8 

78 

16 

18 

5 

7 

8 

•  •  • 

8 


8 

•  •  • 

7 

•  •  • 

5 

16 

8 

•  •  • 

16 

•  »  • 

8 

•  •  « 

16 

•  •  ■ 

40 
8 


CapttaL 


TOTAia. 


$7A000 

1,147,000 

758,000 

'8,85^&56« 

1,976,900 

16,448,477 

8,806,185 

1,962,800 

780,000 
2,456,056 

679,000 

"484^400 


1,000,000 

'»,Vri',866 


1,187,500 
688,400 
515,000 

"6861666 

'*iw\666 

•  •••••••• 

8,977,690 

18,140,526 
800,000 


^000,000 


Na  of 
Bub. 


297  I  $66,478,786 


69 

66 

48 

207 

84 

90 

886 

70 

814 

16 

89 

7 

19 

18 

6 

8 

8 

6 

8 

10 

4 

141 

87 

85 

48 

58 

45 

17 

8 

81 

8 

66 
14 
1 
8 
8 
1 


1,941 


ToUlCfefiltaL 


$9,830,000 

6,882.000 

7,818,000 

99,882,000 

88,680,KiO 

86,661,120 

181,89a41S 

18,688.4-5 

61,088,065 

8,20S,1S5 

1^0»^S60 

1,929,000 

8,400,000 

8,700,W 

547,7S0 

600,000 

1,600,000 

i,5oaono 

150,000 

11,071,800 

64S.;00 

82,942,200 

18,40T..ftl6 

12,185,000 

4,985.010 

J8,471,000 

8,742,000 

1,760,000 

84vS.000 

10.466,990 

200,000 

15,9&0,r»25 

8.05a000 

195,000 

800,000 

850,000 

6,000,000 


$486,258,464 


The  following  table  is  an  abstract  of  qnartcrly  reports  of  the  National  Banking  Associations 
of  the  United  States,  showing  their  condition  April,  Jnly,  and  October,  1866,  and  Jannarj,  1867: 


Easouscsa. 


Loans  and  disooants 

Overdrafts.. 

Real  estate,  etc 

Expense  account 

Premloms 

Oaah  itenu 

Duo  from  national  banks 

I>lie  ftcim  other  banks. 

Bonds  for  elronlatlon. 

Other  United  States  bonds.... 

Bills  of  other  banks 

Specie 

Lawful  money 

Stocks,  bonda,  and  mortgages. 


Aggregates. 


LXABILinil. 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

Surplus  fUnd. 

Nadonal  bank-notes 

State  bank-notes 

Indl vldnal  deposits 

United  States  deposits 

To  United  States  disbursing  officers.. 

IMrldends  unpaid 

Due  to  national  banks. 

Due  other  banks  and  bankers 

Profits , 

Other  Itama. 


Aggregates I  $1,442,408,788 


April,  1866. 

July,  1866. 

October,  1866L 

January,  1867. 

$526,966,516 

$648,216,206 

$601,288,808 

$608,411,903 

2,125,009 

2,111,287 

2,008,696 

16,895,564 

16.728,588 

17,122.117 

16.561,183 

4,927.699 

8,030,489 

6,298,876 

2.795,8a 

2,238,516 

2,898,668 

2,490,891 

8.S52.945 

105.490,619 

96,077,184 

108,676,647 

101.880,984 

87,664,829 

96,698,488 

107,697.868 

92,492,444 

18,682,846 

18,982,227 

12,186,549 

12,981,445 

816,850,800 

826,888,850 

881,703,200 

889.1  y\TOO 

125,625,750 

121.152,950 

94,964,160 

88,940,W 

19,279,816 

17,866.728 

17,487,699 

80,881.726 

18,854.881 

12,627,016 

8,170,885 

16,684,973 

198,542,749 

201.408,858 

205,770.641 

186,511.927 

17,879,738 

17,565,911 

15,887,490 

15,072,7*; 

$1,442,407,781 

$1,476,241,878 

$1,525,498,965 

$1,606,448,345 

$409,278,584 

$414,170,498 

$41^278,9«0 

$419,779,789 

44,687,810 

60.151,991 

68,859.277 

69,967,2M 

848,&86,2S8 

867,758*678 

280,129.553 

291,09S,2»4 

88,600,866 

9,902,088 

9.748,025 

6,961,499 

630,288,241 

688,290,265 

568,510,570 

655.179,944 

29,150,789 

86,088,185 

80,420,819 

87,2A«8 

""4,451,708 
69,067,601 

8,066,892 

2,979,965 

2,275,885 

96,496,726 

110,681,967 

92;755.5«1 

81,841,641 

2^94^586 

26,951,498 

84,322,614 

80,964,488 

29,29^5^6 
40,494 

88,668,888 

86,887,824 

$1,448,408,788 

$1,476,151,874  . 

$1,685,498,866 

$1.506,44&245 

BANK  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 
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The  Eubopbak  Bakk  Movxmbnt  of  thb 
Yeib  1866.— Za  Firumee  estimates  that  the 
snbwriptioiis  in  France,  in  1866,  amounted  to 
28,000,000  sterling  for  foreign  loans  and  rail- 
vay  adranoes,  12,000,000  more  for  advances 
bj  the  societies  of  Credit  Foncier  for  the  im- 
proTement  of  real  property — and  a  further 
12,000,000  for  debentures  and  shares  in  French 
nilwaj  and  other  oompanies :  in  all,  therefore, 
i  total  subscription  and  contribution  of  52,000,- 
000  sterling,  equal  to  1,300,000,000  in  francs. 

la  1866,  ihe  rates  of  discount  at  the  principal 
monetary  centres  of  Europe  were  as  follows : 

At  Amsterdam,  the  year  1866  opened  with  a  6 
per  cent,  discount  rate.  In  the  2d  week  of  the 
year  there  was  an  advance  to  6  J  per  cent.,  hut  in 
the  8tli  week  there  was  a  fall  to  6,  and  in  the 
11th  to  ^,  In  the  18th  week,  the  rate  went  to 
6,  and  in  the  19th  to  ^,  In  the  27th  week  of  the 
year,  it  ftirther  advanced  to  7,  sinking,  how- 
ever, to  6i  in  the  d2d,  6  in  the  33d,  5^  in  the 
v9tb,  5  in  the  43d,  and  4|  in  the  51st  week. 

Berlin  commenced  1866  with  a  discount  rate 
of  7  ppf  cent.,  which  sunk  to  6  in  the  8th  week. 
idraucing,  however,  to  7  in  the  16th  week,  and 
to  9  in  the  19th  week.  In  the  29th  week,  there 
was  a  fall  to  7,  in  the  30th  week  to  6,  in  the 
o3d  week  to  6,  in  the  44th  week  to  4^,  and  in 
the  51st  week  to  4. 

At  Broxelles,  there  were  very  few  fluotua- 
tioDi  They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
commencement  of  the  year,  5  per  cent.,  9th 
week,  4;  20th  week,  5 ;  22d  week,  6;  88d 
week,  4;  and  38th  week,  3. 

At  Frankfort,  the  rather  more  numerous  fluc- 
tuations were :  commencement  of  the  year,  6 


per  cent ;  2d  week,  7 ;  8d  week,  SJ ;  4th  week, 
5;  7th  week,  4J;  10th  week,  4;  12th  week, 
4i;  16th  week,  6;  19th  week,  6;  20th  week, 
7;  26th  week,  6;  83d  week,  6  ;  84th  week,  4; 
41st  week,  4^ ;  and  46th  week,  3^. 

At  Hamburg,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
thirty-one  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  th«  1st  quarter,  U\e  fluc- 
tuations were  from  4^  to  7  per  cent. ;  in  the 
2d  quarter,  from  5|  to  8^ ;  in  the  3d  quarter, 
from  8^  to  6^ ;  and  in  the  4th  quarter,  from  8-^ 
to4i. 

At  London,  the  year  opened  with  a  discount 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  which  fell  to  7  in  the  8th, 
and  to  6  in  the  11th  week  of  the  year.  In  the 
18th  week,  the  rate  rose  to  7;  in  the  19th 
week  to  9 ;  and  in  the  20th  week  to  10.  This 
rate  continued  to  the  33d  week,  when  it  sunk 
to  8,  declining  further  to  7  in  the  84th  week, 
6  in  the  35th  week,  and  6  in  the  36th  week. 
It  afterwards  fell  to  4|  in  the  39th  week,  4  in 
the  46th  week,  and  3^  in  the  51st  week. 

At  Paris,  discount  was  kept  within  very  mod- 
erate bounds  in  1866,  the  year  commencing  with 
5  per  cent,  from  which  there  was  a  fall  to  4^  in 
the  7th  week,  4  in  the  8th  week,  3^  in  the  12th 
week,  4  in  the  19th  week,  8|  in  the  80th  week, 
and  8  in  the  36th  week. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  calls  made  by  the 
Cornwall  and  Devon  Mines  from  1862  to  1866 
amounted  to  £1,828,427 ;  the  dividends  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  £751,713. '  The 
year  1864  stands  foremost  in  the  list  of  calls  for 
upwards  of  £400,000,  and  during  that  year  the 
dividends  reached  £174,907.  In  1865  the  calls 
were  £381,881,  and  the  dividends  £90,596. 


BANK  OF  TRASCEf  FROM  1661  TO  18M.— TWENTY-VIVE  FRANCS  —  X^UABaimS. 


DATB& 


1^:1- April 

"     DMember. 
J«J-April 

"     Dioemb^ 

l^SJ-April 

"     December 

1^5t-April 

"*     December 

•»-ApHl 

*  December 

^*«4-April 

*  December 


GbcaUtioB. 

Bank  Poit  BUli^ 

Deporita. 

OtlMr  UabtlttlML 

TotAl  UabiUttw. 

£23,900,000 
28,680,000 

£600,000 
870,000 

£3,960,000 
10,180,000 

£9,880,000 
10,820,000 

£47,790,000 
49,450,000 

88,570,000 
81,260,000 

680,000 
400,000 

12,490,000 
11,080,000 

9.250,000 
9,880,090 

56,990,000 
62,120,000 

81,000.000 
80,200,000 

460,000 
800,000 

10,260,000 
8.560,000 

9,250,000 
10,170,000 

60,970.000 
49,280,000 

80,800,000 
29.690,000 

240,000 
260,000 

7,8SO,000 
9,210,000 

9,910,000 
10,110,000 

47,870,000 
49,270,000 

81,450,000 
84,580,000 

270,000 
800,000 

10,460,000 
11,460,000 

9,740,000 
9,760,000 

61,920,000 
66,080,000 

85,750,000 
8a820,000 

290,000 
680.000 

10,600,000 
17,850,000 

9,680,000 
9,710,000 

56,260.000 
66,510,000 

ASSETS  OF  THB  BANK  OF  FRANCE,  FROM  1881  TO  1869. 


DATES. 


Hl-April 

*     December. 

We-Aprfl 

"     Deeember , 

l^SJ-April 

'  December . 
Wt- April* 

'     December . 

l;p-Aprfl 

DeMmbsr , 
l-^-April , 

"     December 


Cota  and  BqIUmu 


£15420,000 
12.910,000 

16,680.000 
12,760,000 

l.\060,000 
8,630,000 

8,760,000 
18^100,000 

13,190,000 
17,680,000 

20,190,000 
27,170,000 


mMoaalii. 


£13,220,000 
24,580,000 

22,560,000 
22,790,000 

20,190,000 
24,510,000 

25^740.000 
22,570000 

20,810,000 
25,640,000 

88,260,000 
24,810,000 


AdrsDMS  OB  lagota. 


£1,720,000 
700,000 

480,000 
240,000 

870.000 
620,000 

580,000 
960,000 

880,000 
980,000 

760,000 
1,680,000 


AdmiMS  on  Public 
Stocki. 


£1,090,000 
980,000 

5,700,000 
8,480,000 

8,810,000 
2,080,000 

1.260,000 
980,000 

940,000 
860,000 

670,000 

880,000 


AdranoM  < 
'Shatas. 


£2,090,000 
1,300,000 

2,860,000 
8,780,000 

8,260,000 
8,110,000 

2,830,000 
1,770,000 

1,910.000 
1,960,000 

2,060,000 
2,680,000 


*  Om  of  iba  aztnerdinaiy  featum  of  tbia  exbiblt  la  tba  rajpld  iaciaaaa  in  tha  xaaarva  of  eois  aod  bnlUoo  txom  V*4  to  1866. 
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BAPTISTS. 


BAPTISTS.  I.  Reoulab  Baptibtb.— The 
Baptist  Almanac  for  186T  gives  the  following 
statiBtics  of  ^^  regular  Baptists "  ia  the  United 
States  and  in  the  British  possessions  of  North 
America : 


STATES. 


•  i 


Alabama,  1860 

Arkansas,  1860 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colambia 

Florida,  1860 

Geor^a,  1860 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Indian  Territorj 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michlg^an 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi,  1860 

Missouri,  1860 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico,  1864 

German  k  Dutch  churches 

in  the  United  States...; 
Swedish  churches  in  thei 

United  States ! 

Welsh   churches   in   the 

United  States 

NewYork 

North  Carolina,  1860. . . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylyania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina,  1860. . . . 

Tennessee,  1860 

Texas,  1860 

Vermont  . .  .• 

Virginia,  1860 

West  Virginia,  1860 

Wisconsin 


Total  in  the  U.  States. 


Nora  Scotia 

New  Brunswick.... 

Canada 

West  India  Islands. 


Grand  total  N.  America 


9 

a 


18 


61,219 

11,341 

1,854 

17,818 

639 

1,229 

6,488 

84,567 

36,591 

26,731 

18^885 

1,119 
81,631 
10,264 
19,677 

4,545 
85,760 
14,641 

8,086 

41.610 

44,877 

270 

7,718 

19,119 

49 

8,245 

600 

1,400 
89,197 
60,532 
82,504 

1,830 
42,680 

8,408 
62,984 
46,564 
19,089 

7,690 
104,014 

4,874 

8,387 


12,675  1 1,043,641 


156  : 
118  ! 
221  i 
800 


15,825 

8,915 

14,767 

40,000 


624  I   13,470  '  1,123,148 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Benevolent 
Associations  took  place,  in  1866,  in  Boston. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  societies  and  of  their  present  con- 
dition : 

1.  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
(estahlished  in  1814).--Receipt3  $175,864.32; 
expenditures,  $173,484.67;  balance  in  treasury, 
$1,869.76.  There  was  also  expended  from  the 
Jubilee  Fund  $16,756.78,  making  the  total  pay- 


ments $189,241.85.  Missions  reported  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  20.  Two  were  transferred  to  the 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  one  receiyed  frooi 
the  Publication  Society,  making  present  nam- 
her,  19.  In  the  Asiatic  missioDs  are  15  sta- 
tions where  American  missdonaries  reside^  and 
abont  400  out-stations;  in  the  Enropean  mis- 
sions, including  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden, 
at  the  end  of  1864,  there  were  reported  not  far 
from  1,800  stations  and  out-stations,  and  th« 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  Americar 
missionaries  connected  with  the  Asiatic  mis 
sions,  including  those  at  present  in  this  conn- 
try,  in  all  83 :  males,  40 ;  females,  48.  Native 
preachers  and  assistants,  not  fiir  from  600  ;  of 
whom  50  are  ordained.  In  Europe,  preachers 
and  assistants,  not  far  from  200.  Whole  nnmber 
baptized  in  1864,  in  Europe,  1,911 ;  in  Asia,  761 ; 
total,  2,672.  Members  at  the  close  of  1864,  not 
far  from  86,000,  leavuig  out  abont  half  of  the 
Toungoo  churches  previously  reckoned,  and  the 
Rangoon  Sgau  Karen  Association,  fit>ni  which 
no  return  had  been  received.  The  President 
of  the  Society  is  Hon.  Ira  Harris,  NcW^  York. 
On  motion  of  the  committee  on  finance,  it  was 
resolved  to  raise  $200,000  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  coming  year.  This  was  rendered  neces- 
sary on  the  assumption  by  the  Union  of  the 
Swedish  mis^on.  The  report  of  the  committee 
An  European,  missions  recommended  that  tlie 
full  amount  of  $8,000  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  maintaining  chapels  in 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  France.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

2.  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
(established  in  1824).  Total  receipts  for  the 
year,  $173,821.47;  expenditures,  $169,678.79; 
balance  in  treasury,  $3,642.68.  There  have 
been  fifty-two  new  publications  issued  during 
the  year.  Including  the  annual  report  and  At- 
manccj  the  aggregate  number  of  copies  of  new 
publications  issued  during  the  year  is  69,175. 
The  new  editions  of  former  publications  are  as* 
follows:  of  books,  227,000  copies;  of  tracts, 
228,000.  The  total  issues  for  the  year  have 
been,  of  books,  tracts,  etc,  519,175  copies, 
equal  to  88,764,017 18mo  pages ;  Young  Jieaper^ 
1,624,000  copies;  National  Baptist^  &64,9o0 
copies;  makmg  a  total  of  2,408,125  copies. 
This  exceeds  &e  issues  of  last  year  hy  20,- 
939,167  pages.  The  Society  has  printed,  of 
book*),  tracts,  and  periodicals,  since  its  orgrani- 
zation,  23,112,259  copies,  containing  matter 
equal  to  651,976,754  pages  in  18mo.  Forty- 
eight  colporteurs  have  been  in  commissioa  dar- 
ing the  year. 

8.  American  Baptist  Borne  Mission  Society 
(established  in  1882). — ^Receipts  for  the  "vear, 
$187«810.16;  expenditures,  $185,822.00  ;*  bal- 
ance in  treasury,  $1,988.40.    Two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  missionaries  and  sixty-two  assistant* ' 
have  been  under  appointments  since  the   lasz 
anniversary.    One  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  ' 
this  number  were  new  appointments.     Thej 
have  labored  in  thirty-seven  States  and  TerrC-  i 
tones.    There  has  been  received  for  the  freed* 
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men's  fand  the  sum  of  $21,386.21,  and  $40,000  sionaries  in  the  field.  This  number  was  great- 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  for  \y  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
which  the  fund  is  intended.  Twenty-five  white  transmitting  funds  during  the  war,  but  the  work 
and  ten  colored,  with  sixty-two  assistant  mis-  was  not  abandoned,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Bonarie^  are  laboring  among  the freedroen  under  convention  to  continue  it  with  new  zeal.  The 
thedirection  of  the  Society.  The  Society  adopt-  Domestic  Mission  Board,  located  in  Marion, 
ed  a  resolution  inatmcting  the  Executive  Board  Ala.,  kept  in  the  field  through  the  war  more 
to  continue  their  work  among  the  freedmen  than  one  hundred  missionaries,  and  now  they 
adng  every  facility  in  their  power,  and  to  give  propose,  with  new  vigor,  to  prosecute  their 
6och  religious  instruction  to  colored  preachers  work. 
as  might  be  deemed  consistent  with  discretion.  The  colored  Baptist  churches  in  the  South- 

1  American  and  Foreign  ^ible  Society, —  ern  States  organized  a  number  of  separate 
The  receipts  of  the  treasury  from  all  sources,  assoiSiations,  which  put  thjemselves  in  commu- 
including  sniall  balance  on  hand  at  the  com-  nication  with  the  Korthem  societies.  Colored 
menoement  of  the  year,  amount  to  $40,896.40.  churches  of  nearly  all  the  States  were  rcpre- 
Books  printed  from  their  own  stereotype  plates,  sented  at  the  annual  meetiug  of  the  **Amer- 
bj  direct  purchase,  and  by  donations  to  the  So-  ican  Baptist  (African)  Missionary  Convention,'^ 
ciety  from  other  8oarce&  Ml  and  parts  of  Scrip-  which  in  August  met  in  Eichmond.  The  con- 
tores,  21,286.  Books  issued  from  the  deposi-  vention  thanked  the  Northern  societies  for  the 
torv,  26,379 ;  gratuitously,  for  the  army,  navy,  aid  given  them,  and  earnestly  asked  the  con- 
h[  freedmen,  to  poor  churches,  Sunday-schook,  tinuance  of  their  cooperation  in  the  future. 
State  prisons,  etc.,  22,166  copies.  The  com-  A  convention  of  the Baptbts and  *^ Disciples'* 
mittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  (Gampbellites)  of  Virginia  met  at  Kichmond, 
union  with  the  American  Baptist  Publication  on  April  24th,  and  continued  in  session  until 
Society,  reported  that  they  found  difficulties  in  the  27th,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  fea- 
the  way,  and  referred  the  subject  back  to  the  sibility  of  a  union.  Its  meetings  were  strictly 
Board,  with  a  recommendation  for  a  general  private.  At  the  dose  of  the  convention  it  was 
conference.  After  considerable  discusMon,  the  i^esolved,  at  least  for  the  present,  not  to  pub- 
snbject  was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  com-  lish  its  minutes ;  but  Dr.  W.  F.  Broaddns 
mittee  of  ^ve^  to  whom  was  referred  the  ques-  and  Elder  J.  W.  Goss  weVe  requested  to  pre- 
tion  of  unitiDg  with  the  Bible  Union,  reported  pare  and  publish,  over  their  own  signatures,  a 
that  it  was  both  desirable  and  practicable,  and  brief  address  to  the  Baptists  and  Disciples  of 
SQch  a  nnion  should  take  place ;  but  on  taking  Virginia,  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  con- 
a  vote,  the  propose  resolution  in  favor  of  a  ference.  Most  of  the  Baptist  papers  were  de- 
union  of  the  two  societies  was  defeated.  cidedly  opposed  to  the  holding  of  the  con- 

5.  American  Baptist  Fuee  Mission  Society  ference,  and  after  the  publication  of  the  ad- 

(established  in  1843). — ^The  twenty-second  an-  dress  by  the  committee,  the  opinion  generally 

niversary  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Chicago,  prevailed  that  no  result  could  for  the  present 

HI.  May  30,  31,  1866.    Receipts  for  the  year,  be  expected. 

$26,042.30;  expenditures,  $25,212.21 ;  balance,  II.  Fbkk-Will  Baptists,— -This  denomination 

(^1.09.    The  Board  has  f  ourishing  missions  has  a  Biblical  school  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H. ; 

in  Japan,    Rangoon,    and   Bassein,   Burmah.  colleges    at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  Lewston,  Maine 

^'amlwer  of  laborers  among  the  freedmen  in  the  ("Bates  College"),  and  Wasioga,  Minnesota 

Sonthem  States,  twenty-nine.  ("Northwestern   College").     The  "  Free-will 

8.  ne  American  Baptist  Historical  Society  Baptist   Printing   Establishment,"  at   Dover, 

(established  in  1853),  hid  added  during  the  last  N.  H.,    publishes    a    Quarterly  Beoiew^    the 

▼ear  620  volumes ;  cash  receipts,  $899.45.    The  Morning  Star  (weekly),  and  the  Myrtle  (Sab- 

Kbrary  now   conaprises   2,590   volumes,    and  bath-school  paper,  semi-monthly).     In  Nova 

,  ll.fiOO  pamphlets,  besides  100  volumes  of  por-  Scotia,  where  the  Free-will  Baptists  have  been 

traita,  views  of  Baptist  edifices,  and  historical  for  many  years  divided  into  two  branches,  the 

mannscripts.  two  bodies,  namely,  the  "  Free  Christian  Bap- 

7.  The  French  Begular  Baptist  Missionary  tist  General  Conference,"  and  the  "Free-will 
^ofi^y  (established  in  1863)  labors  among  the  Baptist  Quarterly  Meeting,"  met  on  November 
French  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  29th,  at  Barrington  in  convention,  for  the  pur- 
means  of  pastors,  evangelists,  the  press,  and  the  pose  of  consolidation,  and  successfully  accom- 
training  of  young  men  for  the  missionary  work,  plished  their  object.  The  united  body  will  be 
ind  it  DOW  sustains  two  missionaries.  called  the  "  Free-will  Baptist  Conference  of 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  met  in  Nova  Scotia." 

May,  at  Russellville,  Ky.    It  was  the  general  According  to  the  Ik'ee'Will  Baptist  Register 

opinion  of  this  body  that  there  should  be  no  for  1867  (Dover,  N.  H.),  the  statistics  of  this 

^®<Hi  between  the  societies  of  the  Northern  denomination  were,  in  1866,  as. shown  in  the 

and  the  Southern  Baptists ;  but  that  the  Foreign  following  table.    It  will  be  seen  there  was  an 

«Qd  the  Domestic  Mission  Boards  of  the  South-  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  twelve 

«ni  Baptist  Convection  should  continue  their  ex-  churches,  fourteen  licentiates,  and  two  thou- 

t^ence  as  heretofore.    At  the  beginning  of  the  sand  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  communi- 

»«r  the  Foreign  Board  had  about  thi rty-five  mis*  cants : 
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TEAELY  MEETINGS. 

1 

i 

i 

1 

• 

1 

p 

New  Hampshire 

9 
4 
6 
8 
6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
4 
2 
2 
5 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
8 
2 
4 

10 
5 
8 

10 
8 
4 
2 
8 
6 
5 

140 
71 
105 
107 
62 
40 
35 
28 
86 
41 
14 
14 
43 
11 
88 
15 
10 
39 
15 
10 
20 
97 
18 
54 
84 
17 
23 
7 

19 
80 
11 

r 

8,929 

Maine  Western 

4,826 

Kennebec 

6,180 

Penobscot 

8,345 

Vermont 

2,646 

Rhode  Island  and  Mass. 

Holland  Parcbase 

4,188 
1,816 

Genesee 

1,818 

Susauehanna 

1,285 

N.  York  and  Pennsylvania. . . 
St.  Lawrence 

966 
477 

Union 

662 

Central  New  York 

2,007 

Pennsylvania. 

500 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Ohio  Northern 

Ohio 

1,450 
494 
676 

Ohio  River. •; 

2,027 

Marion.  Ohio 

665 

Indiana. 

816 

Northern  Indiana 

522 

Michiffan 

8,804 

St.  Joseoh's  Valley 

570 

Illinois 

1,845 

Wisconsin 

2,566 

Iowa.. 1 ...... . 

692  . 

Iowa  Northern 

721 

Xowa  Central. *...... 

100 

Canada  West '. 

713 

Minnesota.. 

697 

Q.  Meetings  not  connected. . . 
Churches  not  connected 

820 
134 

Total,  81 

147 

1,264 

56,258 

in.  Sevknth-Dat  BAFnsTS. — This  body 
nnmberB  7,014  members,  83  pastors,  and  68 
churches.  By  the  minutes  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, held  in  September,  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  it 
appeal's  that  the  cnnrchcs  are  most  numerous 
in  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  The  report  of 
the  Missionary  Society  shows  contributions  to 
the  amount  of  $2,802.42  during  the  past  year, 
and  an  accumulating  fund  amounting  to  $7,- 
268.74  in  the  treasury.  The  missionary  work 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  oar  own  country,  though 
the  report  contains  a  reference  to  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  prosecuted  with  some  degree  of 
success  in  China,  at  Shanghai,  and  neighbor- 
ing stations.  This  denomination  maintains  also 
a  Sabbath  Tract  Society,  and  an  Educational 
Society,  under  whose  care  the  university  at  Al- 
fred, in  New  York,  is  maintained. 

lY.  TuNKERS  (German  Baptists). — This  de- 
nomination, which  has  200  churches,  150  min- 
isters, and  20,000  members,  held  its  annual 
meeting  from  May  18th  to  May  24th,  near 
Waynesboro,  Pa,  The  meeting  was  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  their  churches  scattered 
throughout  the  *  United  States.  A  correspon- 
dent in  the  German  Rrformed  Messenger  says 
of  the  meeting:  *^The  business  transactions 
consisted  in  rendering  decisions  on  the  prac- 
tical questions  that  the  times  and  circum- 
Btances  constrmned   them   to  consider.    One 


question  was,  whether  it  was  right  to  adopt 
tno  habit  of  voting,  in  order  to  arrive  at  tuo 
sense  of  the  majority,  and  thus  come  to  a  deci- 
sion on  any  sulgect    Tlie  question  was  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  inasmuch  as  voting  was 
a  custom  that  belongs  to  the  world.    The  man- 
ner in  which  they  come  to  decisions  is  some- 
thing like  this :  A  committee  of  fifteen  is  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  all  questions  must  be  previ- 
ously handed.  This  committee  then  refers  each 
question  to  a  sub-committee,  which  sub-com- 
mittee frames  a  decision  to  the  particular  ques- 
tion referred  to  them  ;  being  approved  by  the 
committee,  both  question  and  answer  are  then 
presented  to  the  assembly  through  the  president 
thereof,  who  at  the  same  time  asks  their  opin- 
ion.   Their  approval  is  manifested  by  nodding, 
their  disapproval  by  shaking  the  head.    1^'bcn 
any  signs  of  disapproval  are  manifested,  dis- 
cussion ensues ;  but  yet  the  answer  previooslj 
given  stands,  and  the  president  pronouDces  it 
passed.    Some  of  the  questions  thus  decided  at 
this  meeting  are  the  following :  '  Shall  we  re- 
ceive colored  persons  into  the  church,  and  shall 
we  salute  them  with  the  holy  kiss?'    It  was 
decided  that  they  should  be  received  into  the 
church,  but  that  all  the  members  were  to  be 
left  to  their  own  choice  and  t/iste  in  regard  to 
saluting  their  colored  brethren,  with  the  un- 
derstanding, however,  that  all  wno  refuse  to  do 
so  wer^  to  be  regarded  as  weak.    One  of  their 
members  out  West  leased  a  piece  of  ground  to 
an  agricultural  society  for  a  number  of  years. 
Was  it  right  for  him  to  do  so  f  The  answer  was, 
*  No  I  as  he  thereby  helps  to  foster  the  spirit 
of  pride.' "  e 

v.  Other  denominations  that  practise  im- 
mersion are  the  "  Anti-Mission  Baptists,"  '•Six- 
Principles  Baptists"  (18  churches,  16 ministers, 
8,000  members) ;  "Disciples"  (1,600  churches, 
1,000  ministers,  80,000  members) ;  "  Church 
of  God  "  (Winnebrennarians).  {See  CmiBCH  or 
God.) 

VI.  Gbeat  BBFTAiBr. — In  Great  Britain,  the 
annual  session  of  the  Baptist  Union  was  held  on 
Monday,  April  23d.  The  report  stated  that  the 
labors  of  the  Union  had  been  proceeded  with  dur- 
ing the  past  year  with  encouraging,  if  not  entire, 
satisfaction.  By  slow  degrees  a  tolerably  exact 
account  of  the  members  of  tlie  Baptist  churches 
was  obtained.  Last  year  1,898  churches  report- 
ed 198,295  members  in  communion.  This  year 
2,023  churches  had  made  returns,  and  reported 
in  all  209,778  members,  being  an  excess  over 
last  year  of  11,478.  This  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  so  much  clear  gain,  as  130  churches 
had  now  reported  for  the  first  time ;  and  as 
these  ISO  churches  returned  a  membership  of 
6,505,  the  actual  increase,  as  near  as  it  could 
be  reached,  was  4,978,  a  number  under  the 
mark,  as  400  churches,  but  mostly  very  small 
ones,  still  remain  altogether  unreported.  Be- 
tween October,  1864,  and  October,  1865,  fifty- 
six  now  chapels  were  erected,  supplying  sit- 
tings for  about  25,000  persons,  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  £88,787,  making  a  total  expen£ture  of 
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£115^271  in  thw  direction  alone.  Besides,  26 
Beir  chorcbes  bad  been  originated  during  the 
year, 

Tbeanona]  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Sodetj  was  beld  in  London,  on  April  26th. 
The  annoiil  report  stated  that  the  receipts  of 
the  Tear  bad  oeen  £27,016,  and  the  expendi- 
tures, £30,113. 

VIL  CojfTisiNT  OF  EuBOPB. — The  statistics 
of  the  Bq)tist  churches  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  in  coDuection  with  the  American  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Misdon  Society,  were,  in  1865,  as 
foDows: 


Cbiirehes. 

Stations  and 
OntstatioDS. 

Members. 

Gencanr 

63' 
19 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

894 
98 

1 
12 

5 

14 
17 

11,289 

J)eDniark 

1,702 
86 

Uollaod 

SffitMiland. 

Prance , 

269 
97 

Poiusd 

268 

Bossia. 

607 

Total 

88 

1,041 

14,218 

The  Baptist  mission  in  Sweden,  which  had 
Mtherto  been,  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  was,  on  March  1, 
Wj%  transferred  to  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sjonary  UnioD.  The  churches  in  Sweden  con- 
tinoe  to  make  rapid  progress,  and  at  the  close 
of  tlie  jear  1865  there  were  176  churches,  with 
^606  communicants  in  nine  associations. 

VIII.  Abia. — ^In  the  Asiatic  divisions  of  the 
.American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  there  were, 
io  1865,  fifteen  stations  where  American  mis- 
sowriea  reside,  and  about  400  out-stations.  Of 
American  missionaries  connected  with  the  Asi- 
atic missions,  tHere  were  84 :  41  males  and  43 
ietDales.  Of  native  preachers  and  assistants  in 
tb€se  missions  there  were  not  far  from  500,  fifty 
of  them  being  ordained  ministers. 

BAVARIA,  a  kingdom  in  South  Germany. 
ling  Lad  wig  U.,  bom  August  25,  1645,  suc- 
ceeded bis  fatiier,  Maximilian  II.,  on  March  10, 
1^^  At  the  outbreak  of  the  German-Italian 
var,  Bavaria  had  an  area  of  28,436  square 
miles  and  4,774,464  inhabitants.  By  the  treaty 
of  peace,  concluded  with  Prussia,  Bavaria  ceded 
toPrnssla  211  square  miles  and  32,470  inhabit- 
aiti  The  capital,  Munich,  had,  in  1864, 167,- 
054  inhabitants.  The  army,  in  time  of  peace, 
numbers  73,158  men ;  in  time  of  war,  96,515 ; 
ti»e  reserve  consists  of  124,721  men.  In  the 
^^mplicatious  arising  between  Austria  and 
frussia  early  in  1866^  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
Qent  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  powers.  When  these  endeav- 
or? failed,  Bavana,  with  most  of  the  middle 
^t^es,  took  side  with  Austria.  It  began  to 
^^  on  April  2d,  and  on  June  14th,  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Bavaria  and  Austria  signed  the 
^^vention  of  Olmutz,  regulating  the  force 
^d  the  movement  of  the  Bavarian  troops 
io  the  impending  war,  the  chief  command  of 
tiife  coutingents  of  South  Germany,  and  the  re- 


lations of  Austria  and  Bavaria  to  each  other. 
(See  Gebmav-Itaiian  War.)  Bavaria  concluded 
peace  with  Pruana  on  August  22d.  Bavaria  is 
one  of  the  states  of  Germany  not  included  in  the 
North-German  Confederation,  but  were  left  at 
liberty  to  form  a  South-German  Confederation. 

BEAUMONT,  DE  LA  BONNlfiRE,  Gus- 
TAVB  AuousTK  DE,  a  Frcnch  publicist,  born 
February  6, 1802,  in  the  Department  of  Sarthe ; 
died  in  Paris,  February  22,  1866.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  law,  and  was  made  procurator- 
substitute  in  the  superior  tribunal  of  the  Seine, 
but  lost  this  oflSce  after  the  July  revolution. 
In  1831  he  was  commissioned,  with  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  to  visit  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  study  the  penitentiary  system  established 
here ;  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  was  a 
report,  which  has  become  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject,  Du  SysUme  Penitentiaire  aux 
iHaU'UnU.  Upon  the  return  of  M.  Beaumont 
to  Paris,  he  received  a  place  under  Government, 
but  was  soon  deposed,  as  he  refused  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  in  the  scandalous  process  against 
the  Baroness  de  Feuchdres.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  De- 
partment of  Sarthe,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  so-called  dynastic  opposi- 
tion, favoring  electoral  reform  in  1847.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  by  General  Cavaig- 
nac  ambassador  to  England.  After  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  he  was  returned  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  here  maintained 
the  character  of  a  sincere  republican.  In  1851 
he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  some  time, 
in  the  fortress  of  Mont  Yal6rien,  and  on  regain- 
ing his  liberty,  retired  to  his  natrimonial  estate, 
where  he  afterward  resided.  Besides  his  impor- 
tant yrork  above  mentioned,  he  was  the  author 
of  Marie^  ou  VEsclarsagefikUZ  ^Jtaig-  Uhi$  (2  vols., 
1835),  and  L*Irlande^  Sodale^  Politique^  et  PS» 
ligienae  (2  vols.,  1839).  M.  de  Beaumont  was  a 
grandson  of  General  Lafayette. 

BECK,  Charles,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in 
Harvard  University,  born  at  Heidelberg,  Baden, 
Germany,  August  19. 1798 ;  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  March  19,  1866.  His  father,  a  merchant 
of  Heidelberg,  died  while  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  still  young,  and  his  mother  was  sub- 
sequently married  to  Dr.  De  Wette,  the  eminent 
theologian,  then  professor  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  and  afterward  in  the  University 
of  Berlin.  Toung  Beck  was  educated  at  the 
latter  institution,  where  he  became  an  accom- 
plished classical  scholar,  and  entering  upon  the 
study  of  theology,  was  ordained  in  his  native 
city,  July,  1822,  and  the  following  year  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
master  of  arts  from  the  University  of  Tubingen. 
After  completing  his  theological  studies  he  was 
employed  for  some  time  as  tutor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Basle,  Switzerland ;  but  his  republican 
sentiments,  which  in  his  own  country  had  sub- 
jected him  to  false  accusations  of  conspiracy 
against  its  monarchical  institutions,  rendering 
his  liberty  even  here  in  danger,  he  was  com 
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palled  to  seek  refage  in  the  United  States,  and  Liege,  and  Alost ;  and  the  nnmber  of  senators 
accordingly  arrived  in  New  York  in  Decern-  by  four,  namely,  one  each  for  Brussels,  Luxem- 
ber,  182i.  Soon  after  he  became  connected,  as  bonrg,  Mons,  and  Ghent.  The  state  elections 
teacher,  with  the  Round  Hill  School  at  Noith-  held  in  Jane,  resulted  favorably  to  the  Liberal 
ampton,  Mass.,  until  in  1830,  he,  in  connection  party,  increasing  the  ministerial  majority  in 
with  two  other  able  teachers,  established  a  the  Senate,  which  was  previously  eight,  to 
school  at  Phillipstown,  on  the  Hudson,  opposite  twelve,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
West  Point  ,  In  1832  Prof.  Beck  was  elected  where  it  was  before  the  elections  twelve,  to 
to  the  chair  of  Latin  language  and  literature  eighteen.  The  new  Chambers  were  opened 
at  Cambridge — an  office  which  he  held  with  en-  on  November  13th,  by  the  king  in  person. 
tire  acceptance  for  eighteen  years — discharging  The  king  announced  that  Belgium^s  relations 
its  duties  with  unvarying  fidelity,  and  a  zeal  with  foreign  powers  were  of  a  most  friendlr 
and  dignity  which  won  the  love  and  respect  of  character,  aud  said :  *'  In  the  midst  of  the  great 
all  witii  whom  he  came  in  contact  Upon  his  events  which  have  disturbed  a  great  part  of 
retu'ement  from  the  professorship  he  devoted  Europe,  Belgium  has  remained  calm  and  con- 
himself  to  literary  pursuits  and  classical  studies,  fident,  deeply  impressed  with  the  rights  and 
some  of  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  a  work  duties  of  neutrality.  This  neutrality  she  vill 
of  great  research,  published  three  years  since,  continue  to  preserve  \h  the  future  as  she  has 
entitied  *'  The  Manuscripts  of  the  Satyricon  of  done  in  the  past,  with  sincerity,  loyaltv,  and 
Petronius  Arbiter,  described  and  collated."  In  strength."  The  king  then  announced  that  sov- 
1843  Dr.  Beck  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  eral  bills  would  be  laid  before  the  Chambers  in 
American  Oriental  Society ;  in  1845  of  the  reference  to  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
American  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1865  debt,  the  amendment  of  the  laws  on  detoDtioD 
received  tite  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  of  prisoners  whilst  under  accusation,  the  extra- 
University.  He  was  olso  for  two  years  a  Rep-  dltion  laws,  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
resentative  of  Cambridge  in  the  State  Legisla-  the  gold  and  silver  manufacture  of  articles. 
ture,  and  did  good  service  in  other  offices  of  a  The  king  also  announced  the  cojiclusion  of  a 
more  private  character  in  the  town  and  neigh-  treaty  of  amity  with  Japan.  In  reference  to 
borhood.  He  was  a  man  of  lai'ge  views  and  high  the  recent  rifle  meeting  at  Brussels,  he  said: 

Sublio  spirit,  and  though,  more  than  most  men,  ^^  The  Tir  National  has  furnished  the  Belgian 

edighting  in  the  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  he  militia  with  an  opportxmity  of  fraternizing  with 

waa  ready  for  any  sacrifice  which  might  accrue  the  militia  of  neighboring  countries.    Belgium 

to  the  benefit  of  the  city.  State,  or  Republic  he  will  be  happy  to  see  renewed  on  her  soil  those 

had  adopted  as  his  own.    He  was  specially  in-  peaceful  contests,  in  which  are  engendered  rela- 

terested  in  the  charities  created  by  the  war,  tions  of  mutual  friendship  and  esteem,  whicli 

the  Soldiers'  Fund,  the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  future  can  but  extend  and  fortify/'    Hie 

and  the  agencies  for  the  care  and  education  of  king  concluded  his  speech  as  follows :  '^  To  ^c- 

the  Freedmen,  in  whom  he  felt  not  only  the  complish  the  tasks  of  Gk)vemment  I  need  the 

common  interest  of  humanity,  but  that  of  an  loyal  concurrence  of  the  Chambers.    Maj  all 

American  patriot.  hearts  at  the  commencement  of  this  new  reip 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.      King  remain  united  in  love  of  our  country  and  iti 

Leopold  II.,  born  April  9,  1836,  succeeded  his  institutions  I '' 

father,  Leopold  I.,  on  December  10, 1866.  Heir  On  February  25th    the  Count  of  Flandei% 

apparent,  Prince  Leopold,  born  February  18;  brother  of  the  king,  received  from  the  Legis- 

1858.  Area,  11,313  English  square  miles;  popu-  lature  of  Ronmani(^  (the  Dannbian  Principal- 

lation,  according  to  census  of  1864,  4,940,570.  ities)  an  offi^r  of  the  crown  of  that  country. 

The  budget  of  18G6  (which  has  been  voted  The  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Afifairs  on  the 

by  the  Chambers)  fixes  the  receipts  at  164,-  same  day  officially  announced  to  all  the  Belgian 

043,290  francs,  and  the  expenditures  at  158,-  legations  and  the  consulate  of  Bucharest  that 

679,256  francs.    Public  debt  on  May  1,  1866,  the  prince  definitively  refused  this  offisr.    In  the 

676,749,514  francs.   The  Belgian  army,  accord-  latter  months  of  the  year,  a  difiiculty  arose 

ing  to  the  latest  statement,  consisted  of  86,-  with  Holland,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 

272  men.    The  imports  in  1864,  amounted  to  the  Scheldt  dues.    M.  Rogier,  the  Minister  of 

688,878,000  francs;  the  exportationa  to  596,-  Foreign  Afifairs,  stated  in  the  Senate,  on  Be- 

893,000  francs.    The  movement  of  shipping  cember  22d,  that  if  Holland  refused  to  rccog- 

during  1863  was  as  follows:   Arrivals,  4,130  nize  the  rights  "Of  Belgium,  the  Government 

vessels,  with  7^,596  tons,  of  which  there  were  would  refer  the  question  to  the  guaranteeing 

863  Belgian  vessels,  with  87,358  tons;  clear-  powers. 

ances,  4,116  vessels,  with  779,223  tons.    The  BLUNT,  Edmund,  an  eminent  hydrographer, 

merchant  navy,  on  December  31, 1864,  consisted  assistant  surveyor  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey; 

of  107  vessels,  together  of  34,977  tons.  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  November,  1799; 

In  March    an    Electoral  •Reform   Bill  was  diedinBrooklyn,KY.,  September  2, 1866.  Ho 

adopted  by  both   Houses  of  the  Legislature,  was  a  son  of  £<^und  M.  Blunt,  author  of  the 

which  augments  the  number  of  representatives  "  American  Coast  Pilot.*'  In  early  life  ho  mani- 

by  eight,  namely,  two  for  Brussels,  and  one  each  festcd  a  decided  taste  for  practical  mathematics, 

lor  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Charleroy,  PhiUippeville,  and,  when  scarcely  scventep^,  made  the  first  af- 
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cnrate  SQrve7  of  tbe  harbor  of  New  York.     In  the  Gran  Ghoco,  all  of  which  is  ezclasiToIy  and  un- 

1819  and  the  vcar  following,  he  made  the  iirst  qae»tionably  Bolivian  by  right.    At  the  same  time 

^rrey  of  the  Bahama  Banta.  pd  the  shoals  of  *\tfor^°iTov'eUeToTBXA^  f^^^^lZ 

Gwrge  and  ^antncket,  and  m  1824  surveyed  of  Brazil  to  the  possession  of  that  strip  of  country 

the  eotrance  of  New  York  harbor  frofn  Barne*  comprised  between  the-3ahia  Nem  and  the  riyer 

j»tto  Firo  Island.     In  1825.  and  1826  he  ran  Ja^r^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  aforesaid  Paraguay 

tielineoflcvelsfromtheriyerSan  Jnan  tothe  ^m?^"n  «  *       **i.t>i'*        •*  *   ■**!.      j 

Pacific  Ocean  /or  the  pt.nK>se  of  bmlding  a  dJJtomrSrr^d°Lfetd"rdTXand%^^^^^ 

caDfll  on  the  Nicaragua  route.     From  1827  to  of  the  nation,  cannot  pass  unnoticed  an  act  of  such 

1830,  as  a  private  enterprise,  he  surveyed  Long  great  and  such  weighty  consequences  as  this  unheard- 

UM  Sound    from   New   York  to   Montauk  ofviolationof  the  public  law  of  nations.    But  it  can- 


of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.     On  the  or-  in  these  articles  which  sanction  as  just  the  use  of 

pHiization  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in  fore® ««  well  as  usurpation. 

1832,  he  was  appointed  asdstant,  holding  that  .,  '^1!'^.®*°!^^°^*.°^  ?°^'^*  unhesitatingly  asserts 

n.-»-?f;«n  n*«  ♦/%  ♦{.«  *;,««  «4?  !,:«  a^^*.i^       t«  iokk  "S  belief  that  said  treaty  may  have  a  false  and  spu- 

p.3Sit  on  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.     In  1856  ^ous  origin.    Under  thfs  supposiUon  hU  excellency 

indlSoC  he  fiimished  the  points  to  determine  the  Provisional  President  of  the  republic,  who  is 

the  exterior  line  of  New  York  harbor.     TV^hile  anxious  to  have  official  information  concerning  the 

OD  the  Coast  Survey,  his  attention  was  directed  falsity  or  authenticity  of  the  said  treaty,  has  ordered 

to  the  inferiority  of  the  lights  in  the  American  ^^**  ^  "^^i^^'^^^f^Ml'^''  excellency  on  the  sub- 

]:^.-L „^ ji ^    *A ^           J  -J  ^  ject:  and  I  hope  that  this  request  will  be  received 

li^ht-honses,  and  he  was  the  proposer  and  advo-  i^  ^'^ew  proof  of  the  uninterriipted  good  relations 

cate  of  the  introduction  of  Fresners  system  of  that  unite  both  governments.    I  take  occasion,  etc., 

s^-ligbts,  which    has  since  contributed  so  JOSE  RATMONDO  TABOROA. 

larjclj  to  render  our  light-house  system  the  .  To  Sefiop  Jos*  Antonio  Sabaiva,  Minister  for  For- 

best  in  the  world.     He  was  also  a  mechanic  ^*«°  ^i^^*  °^  *^®  ^°P^  °^  ^'^*^*^- 

of  great  inventive  ^nius,  as  is  evinced  by  the  Bolivia  maintains  that  her  eastern  limits  reach 

diridiog-engine,  built  from  his  plan  and  under  to  the  Paraguay  River,  and  run  from  the  mouth 

bU  direction.  of  the  Jaurii,  through  the  centre  of  the'  main 

BOLIVIA,  a   republic  in  South  America,  channel  of  the  Paraguay  in  the  dry  season,  fol- 

ProTiiional  President,  Mariano  Melgarejo  (since  lowing  its  course  through  the  swamps  do  los 

December,  1864).    The  frontiers  of  the  republic  Jarayes,  far  to  the  southward  of  the  Bahia 

nDt  being  yet  regulated,  the  area  is  differenfly  •  Negra  (Black  Lake,  or  Lake  Negro,  as  our 

estimated  from  22,Q00  to  39,688  geographical  atlases  call  it).    From  the  mouth  of  the  Jaort, 

sqcAre  miles.    The  population  was,  in  1858,  es-  the  line  runs  directly  northwest  until  it  meets 

timat«d  by  J.  Ondarza,  a  Bolivian  geographer,  at  the  waters  of  the  Guapor6  at  a  point  opposite 

-.742,352,  exclusive  of  245,000  savage  Indians;  the  mouth  of  the  Sarar6. 

cuiking  a  total  of  1,987,852.    The  army  consists  The  long  dispute  with  Chili  concerning  the 

of  about  2,000  men,  besides  the  national  guard,  southwestern  frontier  which,  for  twenty-thre;^ 

Tbe  receipts  of  the  republic  amounted,  in  1 864,  years,  had  threatened  the  peace  between  these  ro- 

to  2^71,000  piastres,  and  the  expenditures  to  publics,  was  settled,  in  1866,  by  a  treaty.    Dur- 

2.435,000.    The  civil  war,  which  disturbed  Bo-  ing  the  past  few  years  the  conflict  had  assumed 

Kvia  throaghoot  the  year  1865,  was  brought  to  a  very  threatening  aspect.    Some  Frenchmen 

a  close  by  the  decisive  victory  of  President  had  discovered  that  the  land  was  rich  with 

MfclMrejo  over  his  opponents  at  Viacha,  near  guano,  and  desired  to  work  it ;  but  in  the  dis- 

h  Paz,  in  January,  1866.    Bolivia  joined  the  puted  state  of  the  title  they  could  not  get  pos- 

[ifiance  of  Chili  and  Peru  against  Spain,  and,  session  with  any  certainty  of  being  able  to  work 

•i^e  her  allies,  expelled  all  the  Spanish  resi-  it  long  enough  to  realize  a  fair  return.    They, 

dents  from  her  territory.     When  the  secret  therefore,  offered  to  lend  to  Bolivia  three  mU- 

tnple  alliance  concluded,  in  1865,  between  Bra-  lions  of  dollars  for  the  right,  and  furnish  arms, 

^i  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay  be-  etc.,  the  money  thus  loaned  to  be  expended  in 

c^e  known,  Bolivia  deemed  it  -her  right  to  purchasing  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  coast 

enkr  an  energetic  protest,  as  the  treaty  assigned  of  Mejillones.    Greneral  Santa  Cruz,  an  enemy 

to  both  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  a  of  Chili,  was  at  that  time  Bolivians  representa- 

piece  of  territory  which   has   always    been  tive  at  Paris,  &nd  he  agreed  to  the  transaction. 

claimed  by  Bolivia.     The  following  are  the  The  deposits  were  to  t)e  worked  on  the  joint 

most  important  portions  of  this  protest :  account  of  the  French  firm  and  Bolivia.    Thus 

Ofhcb  of  Fobzxon  Affaiss  (BoliTia), )  matters  stood  when  the  war  with  Spain  broke 

««r^.    •  •  •  T.             ^^^^^Si^^,.  f  out.    Bolivia  concluded  to  join  the  alliance  of 

^'^^iL:^:i^^STT^^^rl''in^^m^  Chili,  Perp,  and  Ecuador  against  SpaiB     Are- 

'^  basis  as  to  what  extent  of  temtory  they  are  to  Bult  of  this  alliance  was  that  a  treaty  has  been 

t*ke  from  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  their  common  drawn  up  between  the  two  countries,  by  which 

j«aT,  should  comprise  therein  a  large  portion  of  the  boundary  line  is  definitely  settled  at  24° 

rf  .IJ^i"  V**^  ^l^^^^  ^"^  '°*  *^S  aixteentb  article  ^y,  ^^     dividing  the  disputed  territory  and 

«  lad  treaty,  which  asBignt  to  the  Argentine  Con-     ^      i         •*     1*  *i?>v  « ^  £«.>.      ti./v  ir»<^,«^Y« 

MemUon  that  vaat  extent  of  country  Imbraced  on  the  deposits  at  the  same  time.     The  French 

^twestbankof  tbeParagoay,  in  whatis  known  as  firm,  Amaud  by  name,  agreed  to  advance  » 
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loan  to  each  of  the  republics  of  $3,000,000,  the  oaae-juice — already  in  the  raw  sugars  re* 

making  $6,000,000,  for  the  privilege  of  work-  fined  in  England,  amounts  to  irom  7  to  10  lbs. 

ing  the  deposits  under  a  triple  partnership,  viz. :  to  the  ton. 

OUIi,  Bolivia,  and  the  French  firm,  each  taking  The  modes  that  may  separately  be  resorted 

a  fair  share  of  the  profits.    By  this  course  of  to  for  restoring  the  power  of  bonc-bkck,  are 

action  a  war  was  prevented  between  the  two  those  of— 1,  washing  it  with  hot  water;  2, 

nations ;  a  large  loan  was  ^ven  to  each ;  unity  charging  with  water  and  leaving  several  days 

of  feeling  was  engendered,  and  the  danger  of  to  ferment;  8,  washing  with  very  dUote  chloV 

foreign  interference  prevented.  hydric  acid;  4,  exposing  to  the  slow  action  of 

BONE-BLACK,  Keviyifioation  of.    Mr.  H.  air  and  moisture ;  5,  rebuming,  that  is,  beating 

Medlock,  treating  of  this  subject  in  a  brief  but  in  closed  retorts,  to  redness.    Commonlj  two 

very  satisfactory  article  in  the  Chemical  Neios,  of  those  modes  are  combined,  as,  by  washing 

of  February  IT,  3866,  notes  the  fact  that  the  with  water  and  then  reburning;  or,  fermenting, 

principal  source  of  expense  in  a  sugar  refinery  drawing  off  the  liquid,  and  then  replacing  it 

(Bee  SuGAB,  Manufacture  of,  etc.)  is  that  of  the  with  fresh,  acidulated  with  }  to  |-  per  c^nt.  of 

animal  charcoal ;  so  that,  to  the  refiner  com-  chlorhydric  acid.    This,  and  a  little  acetic  acid 

menoing  with  new  black  [some  loss  continually  formed  during  fermentation,  dissolve  oat  sotoe 

being  of  course  involved,  still]  it  is  a  great  de-  of  the  retained  lime ;  but  they  also  attack  the 

sideratum  to  have  the  means  of  keeping  the  bulk  lime-salts  of  the  bone,  rendering  the  latter  fria* 

of  the  material  in  a  condition  of  unimpaired  de-  ble  and  causing  waste, 

oolorizing  power.  Ure  (Supplement)  describes  four  modes  of 

In  bone,  the  phosphate  of  lime  forms  a  struo-  rebuming  oone-black ;  namely,  1,  the  commoo 

tiu*e  showing  innumerable  and  almost  micro-  method  of  burning  in  iron  pipes,  in  which,  how- 

scopic  cells ;  while  the  gelatine  enters  these,  and  ever,  the  black  is  liable  to  be  unequally  acted  on^ 

binds  the '  whole  also  into  one  mass.    Of  the  and  the  pipes  to  be  destroyed  by  corrosion ;  S, 

whole,  the  gelatine  constitutes  about  :810,  tho  that  of  Parker,  improved  by  Chantrell,  of  bnm- 

phosphate  of  lime  .681,  and  the  other  salts  .059  ing  in  fire-clay  chambers,  not  liable  to  be  cor- 

parts.    In  charring  (distilling)  the  bone,  the  roded,  and  which  is  now  comiug  into  moit 

gelatine  is  decomposed,  giving  off  volatile  mat-  general  use ;  3,  Mr.  Torr's  method  of  bomios 

ters,  leaving  the  bone  finely  porous,  and  each  in  rotating  cylinders ;    and,  4,  that  of  M 

cell  and  pore  lined  with  particles  of  minutely-  Laurens  and  Thomas,  of  rebuming  in  a  propd 

divided  carbon.    Although  the  specific  physical  apparatus  by  superheated  steam.    The  lattej 

or  chemical  principle  involved  in  the  decolor-  two,  though  expensive,  both  give  excellent  r^ 

izing  and  purifying  of  syrups  and  like  liquids  by  suits.    The  authority  iust«quoted  also  remarbj 

bone-black  is  not  yet  clearly  understo(>d,  it  is,  **  To  rebum  charcoal,  the  best  methods  arj 

at  least,  known  that  the  admirable  fitness  of  the  those  which  most  rapidly  remove  the  watd 

black  for  the  refiner^s  use  is  to  be  explained  by  raise  the  temperature  of  each  grain  of  charcoi 

the  fact  of  its  detaining  and  withdrawing  from  to  a  uniform  temperature  (»ie)  of  700°  F.,  an^ 

•the  symps,  up  to  the  point  at  whidi  its  capacity  which  admit  of  its  being  readily  cooled  withoq 

in  this  respect  becomes  saturated,  both  the  ma-  contact  with  the  air." 

terials  which  impart  color,  odor,  or  fermenting  Some  years  since  it  was  a  quite  general  praq 

tendency,  and  also  various  metallic  oxides  and  tice  to  use  the  same  black  (wastage  excepte^ 

salts  which  such  liquids  contain.  for  a  period  of  six  months,  more  or  less^  returi^ 

When,  from  such  absorption,  the  purifying  ing  every  day  the  portions  used  on  the  pnj 

capacity  becomes  saturated,  and  lost,  the  cause  ceding,  or,  as  often  as  the  decolorizing  pow^ 

is  commonly  assumed  to  be  that  the  carbon  par- '  failed.    At  the  end  of  such  period,  the  charco^ 

tides  have  become  coated  over  with  the  albu-  was  laid  aside  as  no  longer  available ;  and  lai 

minous  and  other  gummy  matters  of  the  solu-  terly,  it  has  then  commonly  been  employed  ft 

tion,  and  the  porosity  of  the  black  thus  impaired,  the  making  of  "  superphosphate  of  lime,"  fo 

Mr.  Medlock  admits  this  to  be  one  cause ;  but,  fertilizing.    The  plan  now  resorted  to  by  moi^ 

as  has  recently  been  urged  by  Leplay  and  others,  refiners,  is  that  of  washing  the  black,  as  it  com^ 

he,  too,  regards  as  the  principal  cause  the  ao-  from  the  filtors,  with  water,  then  rebuminj 

cumulation  in  the  pores  of  lime  (and  of  course  sifting  out  occasionally  such  fine  dust  as  will  I 

its  carbonate  also)  from  the  ,  sugar  solution,  some  extent  necessarily  result,  and  as  the  watj 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  the  may  not  have  removed,  and  then  retamin 

mere  repeated  rebuming  of  the  bone-black,  al-  again  into  the  filters ;  varying  this  course^  bofl 

though  this  must  remove  all  organic  matters  the  ever,  as  often  as  may  be  judged  necessary,  wi^ 

latter  has  retained,  does  not  completely  restore  a  view  to  freeing  the  black  more  effectually  d 

its  purifying  power;  and  that,  under  such  treat-  lime,  by  removing  the  contents  of  the  filtci 

ment  alone,  any  bone-black  eventuaUy  becomes  after  use  directly  into  "fermentation  tanks, 

worthless.    Coren winder,  an  eminent  German  adding  water  acidulated  with  a  littie  (about  on^ 

chemist  has  stated  as  axiomatic  the  principle  half  of  one  per  cent)  chlorhydric  acid,  and  a 

that,  **  The  decolorizing  power  of  charcoal  in  lowing  to  ferment  for  seven  days ;  then  drawin 

Bugar-rcfining  is  correlative  to  its  power  of  ab-  out  and  washing,  in  order  to  remove  the  chlori^ 

sorbing  lime."    And  it  has  been  calculated  that  of  calcium  which  has  resulted  from  action « 

the  lime — the  remains  of  that  used  in  treating  the  acid  on  the  absorbed  lime ;  when,  finall; 
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the  coal  is  rebnmed  as  before,  and  returned  cipitating  the  matters  rendering  symps,  etc., 

to  the  filters.    Such  a  method  being  properly  turbid,  and  that  more  completely  than  is  ef- 

carrie(l  out,  there  is  no  necessity  of  throwing  fected  with  blood.    The  specifications  for  their 

aside  the  charcoal  aftei*  a  stated  period ;  but  its  United  States  patent  (of  the  year  already  named) 

Q§e  is  continued  until,  being  gradually  removed  cover  the  use,  separately  or  in  succession  as  may 

in  form  of  fine  waste,  it  must  bo  replaced  by  be  required,  of  steam,  of  solution  of  carbonate 

Deir.  of  soda,  of  dilute  chlorhydrio  acid,  and  of  the 

Lyfay  and  Cuuinier'i  Process^  with  Steam^  monobasic  phosphate  of  lime ;  clarification  with 

(OfdAlialine  and  Add  Solutions, — The  authors  phosphates ;  and  the  collecting  of  the  ammoni- 

samed  presented  before  the  Academy  of  Sci-  apal  gases  expelled  from  bone-black  during  re- 

ences,  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  Februaiy,  1862,  a  vivification,  thus   incidentally   also   obviating 

new  theory  of,  and  process  for,  the  revivifica-  their  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

tioQ  of  bone-black.    They  had  found  that  the  Prof.  Calvert^s  statement  of  the  practical  ap- 

commoQ  supposition,  to  the  effect  that  the  black  plication  of  this  method  is  briefiy  as  follows: 

loses  and  again  has  restored  within  it,  at  the  After  esdape  of  all  the  syrup  from  the  filters, 

Eiime  time,  ite  absorptive  powers  for  all  the  dif-  the  black  is  washed  through  in  them  with  hot 

ferent  sorts  of  impurities,  is  erroneous ;  that  water,  and  the  viscid,  ammoniacal,  saline,  and 

such  powers  are  not  simultaneously  exhausted ;  coloring  matters  are  then  removed,  and  some 

that,  when  ^exhausted,  they  can  be  revived  in  of  them  in  successive  parts,  by — 1,  throwing  in 

Faccession,  and  require  different  means;   and  steam  from  below;  2,  washing  through  with 

that,  in  the  process  of  reviving,  the  total  ab-  alkali,  in  a  weak  solution ;  8,  washing  with  a 

sorbing  power  of  the  black  can  be  increased,  weak  solution  of  chlorhydric^acid,  to  dissolve 

TIios,  the  authors  state  that  the  absorption  out  lime ;  4,  completing  the  removal  of  coloring 
for  the  viscid,  azotized,  ammoniacal,  sapid,  and  matters,  by  washing  again  with  alkali ;  and  5, 
odorous  matters  in  a  saccharine  solution  is  ex-  adding  solution  of  biphosphate  of  lime,  to  in- 
hansted  in  about  four  hours'  time  [referring  evi-  crease  tl»e  absorbent  powers  of  the  coal.  So 
(lentlj  to  the  case  of  beet  juice  and  syrups,  in  far  as  objection  has  been  raised  against  this 
which  sQch  matters  abound],  and  is  to  be  re-  process  on  the  ground  that  its  application  is 
stored  by  passing  a  blast  of  steam  through  the  tedious,  tlie  same  objection  would  appear  more 
charcoal  in  the  filter,  as  may  be  done  an  in-i  or  less  to  hold  against  all  revivifying  processes 
definite  number  of  times;  tliat  the  absorption  Which  are  in  the  highest  degree  effectual.  And 
for  free  alkalies,  lime,  and  salts,  is  exhausted  in  whether  the  process  itself  prove  practicable  or 
from  24  to  32  hours,  and  is  to  be  restored  by  not,  yet  the  highly  original  results  at.  which 
poaring  on  the  charcoal  in  the  filter  a  weak  so-  the  authors  named  have  arrived  will  still  pos- 
ition of  chlorhydrio  acid,  and  afterward  wash-  sess  much  theoretical  value.  Their  influence, 
ing  thoroughly  with  water;  that,  if  the  black  indeed,  appears  to  be  already  shown  in  the 
were  not  sooner  revivified,  the  absorption  for  character  of  the  more  recently  devised  pro- 
ci'loring  matters  would  be  lost  in  a  period  from  cesses,  as  in  that  of  Kr.  Beanes,  who  wonld 
3<)  to  ^  times  as  long  as  the  first — a  power,  to  seem  to  have  used,  and  in  some  respects  im- 
sid  in  restoring  which,  a  weak  boiling  solution  proved  on,  certain  of  the  ideas  of  MM.  Leplay 
of  Q  caustic  alkali  [or  of  its  carbonate,  as  of  soda]  and  Cuisinier. 

iUo  be  applied.     All  the  operations  indicated  Beanes^s  Process  with  Chlorhydrie  Acid  Gaa, — 

ran  be  performed  on  the  charcoal  directly  as  it  The  statements  of  Mr.  Medlock,  already  cited  be- 

st.iQds  in  the  filters ;  or,  if  it  be  removed  from  cause  of  their  general  application,  were  made 

tltcm,  in  similar  receptacles.    Finding,  more-  in  connection  with  his  account  of  the  revivi- 

orer,  that  the  hibasie  phosphate  of  lime  (2  OaO,  fying  process  of  Mr.  Edward  Beanes,  of  Kil- 

HO.  P0»),  while  it  is  mainly  insoluble  in  wa-  burn,  England,  now  to  be  considered.      The 

^er.  possesses  a  much  higher  absorbing  power  object  aimed  at  by  the  latter  was  that  of  de- 

for  the  impurities  in  syrups  than  does  the  trir  vising  a  plan  by  which  the  absorbed  lime  and 

^>  phosphate  (3  CaO.  POb)  naturally  present  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  removed  from  the 

in  the  bone,  the  authors  complete  their  process  contents  of  the  filters,  without  attacking  tho 

by  pouring  upon  the  charcoal  in  the  niters  a  lime-salt  of  the  bone. 

dilate  solution  of  the  monohasic  phosphate  of  In  Mr.  Beanes's  original  process,  the  bone- 

the  same  base  (CaO,  2H0.  P0»,  known  also  as  black,  removed  from  the  cylinders,  dried  and 

the  "biphosphate"):  by  reaction  of  tho  two  rendered  quite  hot,  is  then  treated  by  throwing 

^ahs  thus  commingled,  some  bihasie  phosphate  through  the  mass  a  current  of  perfectly  dry 

r^ts  in  the  coal;  and,  though  the  addition  chlorhydrio  acid  gas:   this  is  apparently  ab- 

inay  in  part  have  in  view  the  restoring  of  ab-  eorbed,  and  in  enormous  quantities,  reacting  in 

sorFiont  power  lost  through  the  previous  action  reality  with  the  previously  absorbed  lime  in 

of  chlorhydric  acid  on  the  bone,  yet  it  is  stated  the  black  to  form  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is 

that,  as  the  actual  result,  the  decolorizing  and  highly  soluble ;  while,  as  stated,  the  phosphate 

parifying  powers  of  the  latter  are  made  even  of  the  bone  is  not  attacked.    Subsequently,  a 

greater  than  when  it  was  fi'esh,  and  than  after  portion  of  untreated  black  is  mixed  wnth  &at 

U17  mode  of  merely  rebuming.  so  purified,  the  former  serving  to  nentralize 

MM.  Leplay  and  Cuisinier  have  also  em-  any  still  uncombined  acid ;  and,  the  chloride  of 

P'><ijei  the  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  for  pre-  calcium  being  washed  out,  as  is  dono  \j^  a  fe^«> 
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honrs^  time,  the  cliarcoa]  is  then  rebanied  in  into  iron  cylinders,  within  -which  the  chloride 
the  nsnal  way.  Mr.  Medlock  states  that  the  is  to  be  leached  ont  with  hot  water.  In  effect- 
decolorizing  power  of  bone-black  so  treated  is  inpf  this,  steam  is  at  first,  in  order  to  expel  free 
augmented  at  least  50  per  cent  chlorhydrio  gas  and  air^  introduced  into  the 
The  patent  in  this  country  of  Mr.  Beanes's  filled  cylinders  from  above,  and  the  washer 
process  is  held  by  the  firm  of  Havemeyer  and  then  filled  with  hot  water,  which,  after  a  time, 
Elder,  of  Brooklyn  (E.  D.),  New  York,  Mr.  T.  is  allowed  to  run  out ;  and  these  operations 
A.  Havemeyer  of  that  firm  having,  and  partly  are  several  times  repeated  alternately,  until  a 
in  communication  with  the  original  inventor,  test  of  the  water  escaping  shows  that  no  chlo- 
introduced  considerable  improvements  in  the  ride  of  calcium  remains ;  after  which  the  black 
process  as  above  described.  The  following  is  is  finally  steamed,  to  expel  water.  The  bone- 
substantially  the  improved  method  of  treat-  black  is  removed  from  these  cylinders  directly 
ment  of  the  bone-black  now  practised  in  the  to  the  filters,  and  employing  anew  in  filtering. 
refinery  of  the  firm  named.  The  coal  having  Besides  advantages  such  as  have  been  already 
been  washed  through  with  hot  water  in  the  intimated,  it  is  claimed  that  the  application  of 
filters,  is  then,  in  order  to  remove,  or  at  least  the  general  process  now  described  necessitates 
to  render  soluble,  a  portion  of  the  viscid  and  less  space  for  apparatus  and  materials,  and  in- 
other  matters  with  which  the  grains  have  be-  volves  less  waste  than  the  ordinary  process  by 
come  coated,  transferred  to  large  tanks  partly  feimentation. 

filled  with  water,  and  within  which  ^team  is  DUposition  of  BeJSise  Bone-blaci. — ^The  turn- 
thrown  upward  through  the  mass,  for  about  an  ing-over  of  the  charcoal,  in  the  old  methods, 
hour.  Removed  from  these  tanks,  the  black  is  when  its  power  is  no  longer  restored  by  re- 
then  passed  tnrough  the  ordinary  inclined  burning,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called 
cylindrical  washing-machines,  to  wash  out  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  has  already  been  men- 
matters  thus  far  rendered  soluble,  and  also  the  tioned.  Where  the  charcoal  is  not  thus  laid 
fine  dust;  the  latter  being  caught,  in  the  usual  aside  in  bulk,  the  manufacture  is  still  carried 
manner,  by  means  of  a  succession  of  partitions  on  by  nse  of  the  dust  screened  out  after  re- 
forming pits  in  the  channel  in  which  the  wash-  burning.  The  refuse  charcoal  is  mixed  with  sul- 
ings  are  conveyed  away.  From  the  washing-  phurio  acid — this  being  in  some  cases  also,  in 
machines  the  black  is  transferred  to  a  second  this  country  at  least,  the  refuse  from  the  re- 
set of  tanks,  and  again  steamed  through, 'in  fining  of  petroleum — in  order,  from  the  trihoHc 
order  to  dry  it ;  and  it  is  then  burned  in  retorts  phosphate  to  produce  the  more  highly  phos- 
of  the  ordinary  form,  and  partly  cooled.  While  phorated  lime-salt,  which  is  valued  as  a  fertili- 
yet  quite  hot,  however,  the  black  is  elevated  zer.  Thus,  the  spent  charcoal  from  the  cane-sagar 
again  to  an  upper  fioor,  and  is  filled  into  large  refining  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  generally, 
cylindrical  iron  tanks  which  terminate  below  in  is  rarely  if  ever  directly  sought  as  fertilizing 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  within  which  it  material.  In  the  beet-sugar  manafactories  of 
is  to  be  saturated  with  the  chlorhydric  acid  continental  Europe,  however,  owing  to  the 
gas.  naturally  great  impurity  of  beet-juice  and 
The  gas  named  is  generated  beneath,  within  syrups,  and  the  general  use  of  blood  in  refining, 
a  suitable  cast-iron  retort,  by  action  of  sul-  the  charcoal  becomes  rapidly  and  so  completely 
phuric  acid  on  common  salt;  and  in  order,  as  charged  with  organic  matters  and  salts,  that  its 
is  requisite,  to  render  it  perfectly  dry,  it  is  then  value  as  a  fertilizer  may  even  exceed  the  origi- 
pasaed  through  a  large  cylindrical  "  drier "  nal  cost.  Accordingly,  from  the  manufactories 
filled  with  broken  masses  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  France  it  has,  heretofore  at  least,  been  de- 
— a  substance  the  avidity  of  which  for  moisture  livered  in  large  quantities,  being  then  exported 
is  well  known.  From  the  drier  the  gas  is  to  the  amount,  it  is  stated,  of  120,000  tons  an- 
passed  into  the  inverted-conical  saturating  nually,  to  the  French  colonies,  as  manure  for 
tanks,  and  in  each,  by  extending  the  tube  far  the  sugar  crops;  while,  further,  the  Gotem- 
enough  down,  nearly  to  the  lower  or  small  ex-  ment  has  even  appointed  analytical  chemists  to 
tremity  of  the  cone.  Being  at  the  proper  time  the  special  duty  of  determining  the  value  of 
allowed  to  escape  at  this  point  into  the  hot  and  the  refuse  charcoal  for  the  trade, 
dry  coal  with  which  the  tank  has  been  filled,  BOURBON,  Makie  Aiffius  de,  ex-Queen  of 
the  gas  rapidly  spreads  through  and  is  absorbed  the  French,  widow  of  Louis  Philippe,  bom  in 
by  the  coal;  and  when,  upon  trial  or  from  ex-  Naples,  April  26,  1782,  died  at  Olaremont,  Scr- 
perience,  the  portion  of  the  coal  occupying  the  rey,  England,  March  24,  1866.  She  was  the 
lower  part  of  the  cone  is  judged  to  have  its  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  the 
absorbed  lime  completely  saturated  with  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  Marie  Caroline,  archduchess  of 
chlorine  of  the  chlorhydric  acid,  the  mouth  of  Austria,  "With  her  four  sisters  she  was  care- 
the  tank  is  opened,  this  portion  of  the  coal  fully  educated  under  the  direction  of  Madame 
being  allowed  to  fiow  out,  while  a  fresh  por-  d^Arabrosio,  and  early  displayed  the  gcruis  of 
tion  of  course  descends  to  t.ake  the  place  of  the  those  amiable  qualities  which  distinguished  her 
former,  and  to  receive  in  turn  the  charge  of  in  after-life.  She  was  scarcely  ton  years  of  age 
gas  entering..  The  absorbed  lime  of  the  bone-  when  the  French  fleet  appeared  in  the  bay  of 
black  being  thus  converted  into  chloride  of  cal-  Naples ;  and  from  that  time  onward,  during  the 
.  cium,  the  black  is  then  again  elevated  and  filled  period  of  the  first  victories  of  Napoleon,  th» 
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roral  fiunSj  were  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  BRAINERD,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
aniictr  and  alarm.  At  length  on  the  conquest  nent  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author,  bom 
otXapIea,inl798,  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  fled  in  Central  Kew  York,  June  17,  1804,  died  at 
into  Sicily  with  their  children.  The  Princess  Scranton,  Pa.,  August  22,  1866.  He  was  a  di 
)(arid  Amdlie  remained  at  Palermo  with  her  rect  descendant  of  Daniel  Brainerd,  of  Puritan 
mother  dariug  the  first  Neapolitan  revolution,  renown,  passed  most  of  his  childhood  in  the 
but  in  1800  the  queen  and  her  daughter  went  vicinity  of  Rome,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
to  VieoBa,  returning  to  Naples  two  years  later,  after  graduating  at  Hamilton  College,  turned 
Hone  wed  pohtioal  outbreaks  compelled  them  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  Before  en- 
&2aiii  to  retire  to  Sicily,  and  it  was  during  this  gaging  in  practice,  however,  he  discovered 
secood  readence  there  that  the  princess,  for  the  his  true  sphere  in  life,  and  entered  the  Theo- 
frst  time,  met  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then,  like  logical  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  as  a  stu- 
krsch^  an  exile  from  his  country.  In  1809  dent  of  divinity.  Here  he  was  recognized  as 
they  7ere  married  at  Palermo,  where  they  re-  a  student  of  uncommon  promise.  After  com- 
fided  in  tranqmllity  and  peace  until  1814,  when  pleting  his  course  in  the  seminary,  ho  removed 
the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  re-  to  PhUadelphia,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
§t:red  the  yoang  duke  to  his  due  position  in  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson,  for  whom 
France.  The  dachess  joined  him  in  a  few  he  also  preadied  at  times  in  the  Fii*st  Pres- 
nii'Dths,  bnt  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Days  byterian  Church  of  the  Northern  Liberties. 
i^m  compelled  her  to  take  refuge  with  her  Prompted  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  extension 
dildren  in  England  until  1817,  when  she  re-  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  frontier  States,  he  re- 
tamed  to  Paris.  From  this  period  down  to  the  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  found  a  promis- 
HeToIotion  her  residence  was  in  France,  where  ing  field  of  missionary  labor.  Here  he  became 
W  beantj  of  character  and  gentle  piety  won  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
tLe  esteem  even  of  the  enemies  of  the  House  of  and  besides  attending  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
CTleans.  Taking  no  part  in  political  life,  she  edited'  a  weekly  journal,  now  the  "Chris- 
deroted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  chil-  tian  Herald,''  and  assisted  in  editing  the  *^Ptes- 
drtn,  and  to  works  of  charity.  The  Revolution  byterian  Quarterly  Review."  At  that  time  the 
of  18:^0  most  unexpectedly  placed  her  husband  home  missionary  cause  was  passing  through  a 
OQ  the  throne,  and  made  her  Queen  of  the  serious  conflict.  The  newly-founded  Theolo- 
Fn^ch.  Ere  she  had  been  many  years  in  this  gical  Seminary,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Lyman 
tialted  position  she  was  called  to  bury,  in  1839,  Beecher,  was  involved  in  great  trouble.  Dr. 
iQ  accomplished  daughter,  and  in  1842  was  sud-  Beecher,  as  the  representative  of  what  was 
jleoly  bereaved  of  her  eldest  son,  with  whom  called  "the  Kew  School,"  was  assailed  with  un* 
pemhed  the  best  security  of  the  house  of  Or-  relenting  opposition,  and  no  little  virulence,  by 
leans.  A  few  years  later  (in  1848)  she  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  adherents.  Through- 
f'illcd  to  strengthen  and  support  her  husband  out  this  season,  the  young  editor  did  effective 
uder  his  trials.  When  the  Mng  declared  his  work  for  the  truth,  and  made  his  paper  a  power 
^etenniiiation  to  abdicate,  she  rebuked  him  with  in  the  land.  In  1885,  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
a-^estness,  pronouncing  revolution  a  crime  and  Rev.  "Dr.  Ely,  Mr.  Bramerd  was  called  to  the 
»}-iication  cowardice.  "Sire,"  said  she,  "a  charge  of  the  Old  Pine  Street  Church,  Phila- 
^ag  sboold  never  lose  his  crown  without  delphia,  the  pulpit  of  which  he  has  from  that 
^^Q?  an  effort  to  defend  it."  Nevertheless,  time  filled  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  success- 
^h^  she  saw  that  resistance  was  of  no  avail,  ful  manner.  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Brainerd  was 
t^«  queen  subsided  again  into  the  wife,  and  she  earnest  and  eloquent,  and  as  a  pastor,  faithful 
Kepared  to  accompany  her  husband  in  his  and  beloved  by  his  entire  people.  He  was  of 
Cieumcholy  flight  Subsequently  in  the  quiet  very  industrious  literary  habits,  having  been  a 
^dasloQ  of  Claremont  she  devoted  herself  to  frequetft  contributor  to  the  literary  monthlies, 
tie  tosk  of  soothing  the  regrets  and  cheering  and  the  author  of  numerous  publisiied  sermons 
the  heart  of  the  king  until  his  death  in  1850.  and  tracts.  Not  long  since  he  gave  to  the 
^be  was  a  woman  of  remarkably  strong  affeo-  world  what  he  modestly  styled  his  "first book," 
tJ"3^  anil  had  not  only  the  entire  love  and  which  bore  the  following  title:  "The  Life  of 
K^pect  of  her  own  immediate  family,  but  Von  John  Brainerd,the  Brother  of  David  Brainerd, 
^i  hearts  of  dl  with  whom  she  was  in  any  and  his  Successor,  as  Missionary  to  the  Indians 
'iy  associated.  Though  a  strict  Roman  Cath-  of  New  Jersey."  This  work  was  ably  written, 
J'^Jc,  she  made  no  distinction  on  account  of  faith  and  created  a  considerable  sensation  in  the  re- 
n  her  charities,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  ligious  and  literary  world. 
^"aeration  by  all  the  poor  around  her.  In  ac-  BRANDE,  William  Thomas,  D.  0.  L.,  F.  R.  S., 
f^nlanco  with  her  own  expressed  wish,  she  was  etc.,  an  English  physician,  chemist,  lecturer, 
[iritHl  in  the  dress  she  wore  on  leaving  France  and  author,  born  in  1786;  died  at  Tunbridge 
^  l^S,  for  her  long  exile,  and  in  her  widow's  Wells,  February  11,  1866.  After  an  education 
f  4S  in  order  to  show  "how  unalterably  faith-  at  Westminster,  he  was  sent  to  Hanover,  but  in 
^^  &he  remained  to  the  two  guiding  feel-  1803,  on  the  panic  of  Bonaparte's  invasion,  he 
:=?*  of  her  life — ^her  devotion  to  her  royal  returned  home  and  entered  St,  George's  Hos- 
iisliaiid,  and  her  love  for  her  adopted  coun-  pital,  attending  the  lectures  and  the  dissecting- 
^^-^  rooms.    In  1808  ha  commenced  lecturing  upon 
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obemUtrj,  and  soon  after  became  connected 
vith  a.  new  medionl  school  in  his  towo,  and 
rapid)/  attained  a  repatacion  as  a  teacher  and 

demonatrfltor  of  clieraiBtry.  In  1809  he  was 
chosen  Fellow  of  the  Ko/al  Society,  and  a  few 
year*  later  was  Dr.  Wollaston'a  ancccasor  as 
■ecretary.  In  1813  be  became  Professor  of 
OhemUtry  and  Materia  Mcdica  to  the  Apothe- 
oarioa'  Company,  and  in  1851  was  elected 
Master,  In  1813  he  was,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  appointed  Profea- 
sor  of  OUomiBtry  at  the  Royal  Institotion,  and 
delivered  loctureft  for  many  yaars  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Faraday,  who  was  also  associated 
with  him  as  editor  of  the  "Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science."  In  182H  ho  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Die  Department  of  the  Mint, 
find  some  years  after,  Fellow  and  Examiner  of 
the  London  University.  Besides  Professor 
Brando's  famotia  "  Mamial  of  Chemistry,"  which 
has  been  translated  into  so  many  foreiftn  lan- 
(roaffes,  ho  was  author  of  "  Outlines  of  Geology," 
"  Encyolopn)dia  of  Science  and  Art,"  repnb- 
UsIim]  and  extensively  sold  in  thia  coantry,  and 
many  yalonble  papers  in  English  medical  joor- 
nnl".  In  1803  ho  roooived  the  honorary  degree 
of  I).  0.  L.  from  tho  University  of  Oxford. 

BRAZIL  Emperor  Pedro  II.,  bom  Decem- 
ber 2,  1825;  succeeded  hb  father,  Podro  L,  on 
April  T,  1831.  The  emperor  has  no  aon.  Hia 
oldest  daughter,  Princess  Isabella,  was  married, 
October  IB,  1864,  to  the  Count  d'Eu,  son  of  the 
Duke  dc  Nemours,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Xing 
Lonis  Philippe  of  Franco. 

A  new  ministry  was  appointed  on  August  6, 
18S6,  composed  as  follows;  Finances,  Zacbarias 
de  Q&ea  Vasconcellos,  President  of  the  Council ; 
Interior,  Jos£  Joaq  Fermuides  da  Torres;  Jus- 
tice, Joflo  Lnstosa  da  Qunha  Paranagui;  For- 
eigu  Affairs,  Martinho  Francisco  Ribeiro  da 
Andrada;  War,  AngeloMoniz  da  Silva  Ferraz; 
Nayy,  Dr.  Affonso  Celso  de  Assis  Figueiredo; 
Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  Dr. 
Manoei  Unto  de  tiouza  Dantas. 

American  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  J. 
Watson  Webb  (accredited  October  21,  1861); 
Branlian  minister  at  Washington,  J.  M.  N. 
d'Azambuja  (accredited  April  23,  1866). 

Tho  receipts  in  the  year  18fJl-'65  amounted 
to  69,476,675  milreis.  The  budget  of  1866-'66 
eatimates  the  expenditures  at  67,522,980  railreis 
ana  th^  i. .  .  Ipa  at  62,000,000;  probable  defi- 
cit, 13,ui-.l.'.'  •■'.  The  internal  consolidated  debt 
amounted.  <<n  March  31,  1866,  to  90,442,200 
milreis;  tlii.'  external  consolidated  debt  to  14,- 
T85,2O0  niih-?is. 

The  U'i:i\  tiirco  of  the  army  amounted  to  74,- 
819  men.  <  >['  the  two  corps  in  the  field,  the 
Srat  nuiiJIiLTod  83,0TB,  and  the  second,  16,396 
men.  Tho  iV'ot,  in  J886,  conaiflted  of  10  iron- 
clads, exe!ii-Liu  of  two  in  coarso  of  constrac- 
tjon,  07  oth.  r  iirmed  vessels,  and  10  non-armed 
tcsmIs.  a  hiiv  oF  May  13, 18S4,  fixes  tbe  force 
of  the  marixic,  for  the  year  ie64-'65,  at  8,000 
men,  and,  if  necessary,  at  5,000. 

The  exports  &ora  1864  to  1866  amonnted  to 


141,048,000  milreis,  and  tbe  imports  to  131,- 
B94,000  milreis.  Tho  movement  of  Bhippmgof 
the  year  1863  to  1864  was  as  follows: 
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The  area  of  Brazil  is  estunated  at  3,OIXI,4liO 
English  square  miles.  The  population,  accotd- 
ing  to  the  census  of  1866,  was  7,677,800.  (Bt 
rectifying  tbe  statements  for  some  of  the  proi- 
inces,  Baril  de  la  Hure,  iu  his  work  rEtspin 
dit  Britil,  changed  these  figorea  into  7,7i>5.(!J7.) 
According  to  tbe  official  census  of  1859,  tht 
popnlation  exceeded  8,000,000.     Tbe  Getgra- 

Jhia,  published  by  the  Senator  Pompco  (Rio  d« 
aneiro,  1864),  gave  tho  population  of  tbe  em- 
pire as  10,015,000. 

In  November  tho  emperor  liberated  the  m- 
tional  slaves,  tbe  profits  of  whose  labord  be- 
longed to  the  crown.  Large  numbers  of  tli« 
freedmen  entered  the  Brazilian  army. 

A  second  '^  National  Ezpositioa  "  was  LeM  in 
1866,  wldch  was  closed  on  December  10th,  iii 
the  presence  of  the  imperial  family.  The  closiaj 
address  of  the  pre^deot  of  the  directing  cooi- 
mittee,  Conseilbero  Souza  Kamos,  stat^  ihat 
tbe  expodtion  opened  with  18,391  prodactj 
contributed  by  2,137  exhibitors,  to  which  vctt 
afterward  added  1,737  products  fnmisheO  br 
247  contributors  from  Pemambuco  and  Ce^i, 
thns  raising  tho  number  of  articlea  shona  to 
20,126,  representing  2,874  exhibitors,  an  Iji- 
crease  of  10,266  articles  and  1,238  exbiblt'irs 
over  those  of  the  exhibition  of  1861,  aithou^ 
for  various  reasons  Matto  Groaso,  Goyas,  Wum 
Geraea,  Espirito  Santo,  and  Alogoas  did  not  lot- 
ward  collections.  Tbe  nuralKjr  of  visitors  «m 
£2,824,  ag^nst  18,653  in  1861,  and  the  conaiil- 
tee  remark  with  pride  that  not  a  single  diaa^t- 
able  circumstance  ocourrcd  even  on  the  no^ 
crowded  days.  They  also  pay  a  tribnte  to  tbe 
great  interest  taken  in  the  exposition  bj  the 
imperial  family,  and  their  frequent  visits  to  it 
and  careful  examination  of  the  articles  ei- 
bihited. 

On  December  7,  1866,  tbe  following  WjrlilT 
important  decree,  opening  Dp  the  Amazon  nod 
otiier  rivers,  was  published: 

With  the  wish  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
pire, and  to  draw  cloeer  intcraatianal  rolalioni  bf 
opening  tUo  nBiintian  sad  commerce  of  the  llirtr 
AiiKnoQ  aod  ila  tributaries,  Ihc  River  ToCJiiitins  oud 
the  River  Snn  Francisco,  and  having  conaiiltcd  mih 
my  minis tcni  of  stale,  1  have  resolvt^  oDd  do  hmb.v 
decree  la  fotlowi: 

Aki.  1.  From  the  Vth  of  September,  1867,  shall  be 


of  the  River  Amaion  as  far  as  the  frontier)  of 

of  the  River  Tocantins  to  Cameli^of  Ihe  River  T» 

pajoi  to   Sintarem,    and  of  th>  River  Madeira  lo 
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Abt.  2.  At  the  date  fixed  in  article  one.  shall  be  alao  100  miles  in  twenty -four  hours.     Like  the  Vol- 

L^i1,'t'd^o7pS^"o°'*''*''"^^"°""°  ff^t^  ^  pUoc^  subject  iu  the  dry  season  to 

Abt.  3.  The  narigation  of  the  tributaries  of  the  shallows,  and  m  the  wet  to  inundations,  but 

ImuoD,  in  places  where  only  one  bank  belongs  to  these  inundations  fertilize  a  wide   extent   of 

Brazil,  shall  depend  on  treaties  yet  to  be  made  with  country.     Gold,  is   found   among  its  deposits. 

tte  Statw  holding  title  to  the  other  bank  as  to  the  The  sugar-cane  thrives  on  its  borders.    It  was 

[oil^i^ttsV  "        "^  0°  this  river,  at  a  place  now  called  Salitre,  that 

An.  4.  The  present  act  shall  in  no  way  alter  or  *V®  extensive  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  were 

isvrfere  with  existing  treaties  of  nariffation  and  discovered,  which  excited  80  much  interest  in 

cfUDerc€*ith  therepablicsofPeniand  venexnela,  this  country  and  in   Europe  about   eight  or 

ucording  to  the  rcgufaUons  already  published.  nine  years  ago.    There  is  said  to  be  one  val- 

•^ogh' Jr^reTecdv"  d^^pVtL'nrshalf  aSf^^^^^  \^J^  Bi^^t^^  leagues  broad  by  twenty  leagues 

t«  tbe  orrtDjrement  of  the  treaties  spoken  of  in  arti-  l0°?»  Where   tliis   product  IS  to   be  found   m 

fie  three,  sod  shall  issue  the  necessary  orders  and  many  places  on  tlie  surface,  and  in  all  with 

rtznlationi  for  the  due  execution  of  the  present  de-  little  or  no  labor.    As  a  superficial  manure  or 

''^n.d  by  the  Emperor  and  by  the  Minister  of  Jop^dressing,  nitxate  of  soda  is  of  great  value 

Fr-reten  Affais,   Antonio   Coelho   de  Sa  e  Albu-  ^^  agriculture,  and  it  may  be  brought  to  this 

qatrqoe.  country  at  a  cheap  rate  now  that  the  river  is 

fxLkCE  OF  Rio  db  JijrEiito,  Dec.  7, 1866.  open. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Brazilian  Parliar 

The  Amazon  runs  through  the  very  centre  of  ment  was  opened  by  the  emperor  on  May  3d. 

Brazil,  and,  unlike  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  tribn-  In  his  speech  he  annouuced  the  birth  of  the 

Urie^  it  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  Prince  Dom  Pedro,  son  of  Princess  Leopoldina 

ctjar^  of  nearly  4,000  miles.    It  is  deep,  with  and  Duke  August,  of  Saxe-Goburg  Gotha.    He 

a  UDiform  current  uninterrupted  by  rapids  or  congratulated  the  country  on  the  recent  victo- 

<%tnracts.    The  tides  of  the  Atlantic  into  which  ries  on  the  Parand,  and  called  the  attention  of 

it  flows,  through   an  embouchure  180  miles  the  members  to  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into 

i^i'ie,  are  felt  4%  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  financial  matters.    Among  the  most  important 

tJ«  water  is  twenty  fathoms  deep,  and  the  river  bills  adopted  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by  the 

mere  than  a  mile  across.    On  its  banks  and  on  emperor,  were  a  resolution  upon  the  Bank  of 

eit'h  side  the  interior  produces  maize,  rice,  oof-  Brazil  and  the  improvement  of  the  circulating 

ky,  sogar,  cotton,  tobacco^  spices,  timber,  medi-  medium,  and  bills  on  the  postponement  of  the 

eirial  plants,  homed  cattle,  gold,  iron,  and  lead,  elections  and  for  an  extraordinary  supplemental 

The  tribotfiries,  which  enter  this  river  from  the  credit  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.    The  session 

Eeigh boring  country  of  Bolivia  were  opened  by  was  closed  on  September  16th  by  a  speech  from 

tLe  Bolivian  Government  to  tJie  navigation  of  the  throne,  which  thus  referred  to  the  subjects 

i\  coantries  in  1853,  but  the  value  of  this  con-  of  greatest  importance  for  the  country :  *'  The 

fnAon  was  neutralized  by  the  then  and  subse-  United  States  of  North  America  have  given  to 

'{Ctct  policy  of  the  Braalian  Government  in  Brazil  the  most 'complete  satisfaction  for  the 

nrfhsing  to  open  the  Amazon.    Now  the  Ama-  violent  capture  in  the  port  of  Bahia  of  the  pri- 

i'3  is  free  from  the  frontiers  of  Brazil  to  the  vateer  Florida  by  the  war-steamer  Wachusett. 

c^^  and  a  great  channel  for  trade,  population,  The  war  to  which  the  President  of  Paraguay 

>^<i  civilization  is  open  to  aU  nations.    The  To-  provoked  us  still  continuing,  the  Government  is 

ejitins,  which  is  a  tribntai*y  of  the  Amazon,  is  employing  with  effect  the  means  necessary  to 

ibont  1,200  miles  long.    Owing  to  rapids  and  vindicate  the  national  honor,  aided  therein  ever 

<*»tuttcts,  it  is  not  navigable,  except  in  patches,  by  the  patriotism  of  all  Brazilians.    The  hopes 

f'r  any  thing  near  this  extent,  but  it  runs  of  a  good  harvest  in  the  generality  of  the  prod- 

throagh  exceedingly  fertile  countries,  produ-  nets  of  our  industry  fortunately  are  being  real- 

eifi?  most  of  the  articles  just  enumerated.    Ow-  ized.    The  public  tranquillity  has  been  disturbed 

uur  to  the  natural  obstacles  of  rapids  and  cata-  in  no  part  of  the  empire,  which  is  due  to  the 

nets,  the  decree  specifics  that  it  is  open  from  disposition  and   growing    civilization  of  the 

tl)-'  sea  to  Gametit,  which  is  on  the  left  bank,  people." 

»«1  a  rising  city  with  40,000  inhabitants ;  the  The  Government  of  Brazil,  and  all  classes  of 
Tapajozio  Santarem,  also  a  growing  place ;  and  the  people,  continued  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
^i  Madeira  to  Manilos,  a  name  which  repre-  immigration,  and  showed  a  great  desire  to  pro- 
tests a  province  rather  than  a  town.  The  San  mote  it.  An  ofiScial  publication  on  the  subject, 
Frjscisco  is  the  other  great  river  opened  to  by  the  Government,  states :  **  Immigrants  will 
fr^e  navigation.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  find  an  abundance  of  fertile  land,  suitable  for  the 
^'Ji?**  the  largest  European  river  in  length  culture  ofcotton,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice, 
ini  the  most  diversified  in  character.  It  has  a  etc.  These  lands  are  situated  in  the  provinces 
f"2r?€  of  about  1,300  miles ;  but  it  is  to  be  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santo  Oatharina,  Parand, 
jfened  only  to  Penedo,  which  is  not  far  in  the  Sao  Paulo,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
itorior,  owing  to  the  natural  obstructions  to  and  each  immigrant  may  select  his  own  landb. 
Ruvigition.  But  at  intervals  it  is  navigable  for  As  soon  as  the  immigrant  has  chosen  his  land,  it 
*■")  miles  at  a  stretchy  and  the  current  is  rapid  will  be  measured  by  the  Government,  and  pos 
taongh  to  carry  vessels,  without  any  other  aid,  session  given  on  the  price  stipulated.    Uuoccu- 
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pied  lands  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  23,  46,  70  the  following  clear  widths :  three  over  the  Al. 

or  90  cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid  before  taking  pos-  banj  basin  of  66  feet  each,  four  fixed  spans  of 

session,  or  sold  for  terms  of  five  years,  the  ilhmi-  172  feet  each,  and  two  draw  spans  of  111  J  feet 

grants  paying  six  per  cent  interest  yearly,  and  each,  over  the  main  channel,  and  one  span  of 

receiWng  the  title  of  property  only  after  having  71  feet,  and  ten  spans  of  66  feet  each,  across 

paid  for  thorland  sold.    Immigrants  will  enjoy  the  flats  on  the  east  side ;  and  stands  aboat  80 

under  the  constitution  of  the  empire  all  civil  feet  clear  height  above  ordinary  summer  tide 

rights  and  liberties  which  belong  to  native-bom  level  of  the  river. 

Brazilians.     They  will  eiyoy  liberty  of  con-  The  substructure  consists  of  twenty-one  stone 

science  in  religious  matters,  and  will  not  be  piers,  all  resting  on  foundations  of  spruce  pUc^ 

persecuted  for  their  religious  belief.  Immigrants  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 

may  become  naturalized    citizens   after   two  driven  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apar. 

years^  residence  in  Brazil,  and  wUl  be  exempt  between  centres,  and  generally  from  twenty- 

from  all  military  duties   except  the  national  four  to  twenty-eight  feet  below  low-waterlcvtl. 

guard  (militia)  in  the  municipality.    Xo  slaves  In  preparing  the  foundations  for  the  masonrv, 

can  be  imported  into  Brazil  from  any  country  different  methods  were  adopted  in  different 

whatever.    Immigration  of  agriculturists  and  portions  of  the  work.    In  the  case  of  the  pivot 

mechanics  is  particularly  desired.    Good  engi-  pier,  and  the  three  main  channel  piers  east  of 

neers  are  in  demand  in  the  empire.   In  January,  it,  the  site  of  each  pier  was  first  excavated  to  a 

1S66,  an  International  Immigration  Society  was  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  below  low  water, 

established  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  purpose  and  of  a  length  and  breadth  considerably  greater 

of  encouraging  immigration.    The  Brazilians  than  the  intended  pier,  and,  after  the  piles  were 

hoped  especially  for  a  large  increase  of  the  im-  drivea,  a  strong  crib  of  twelve-inch  square  tim- 

migration  from  the  United  States,  but  although  ber  was  build  around  them,  the  sides  of  tin 

this  immigration  did  not  altogether  cease,  it  did  cribs  being  kept  from  spreading  by  ties  of  one 

not  assume  the  dimensions  which  the  Brazilian  and  one-eighth  inch  square  iron,  placed  twelve 

(Government  expect  oil.*  feet  apart  in  each  course  of  timber.    The  crib 

The  most  complete  and  most  accurate  work  was  then  sunk  upon  the  bottom  of  the  excar^ 
on  Brazil  in  tha  English  language,  is  the  new  tion,  having  been  made  of  sufficient  height  to 
edition  of  **  Braril  and  the  Brazilians*"'  by  Rev.  bring  the  top  thereof  within  two  feet  of  low- 
James  C.  Fletcher  and  Rev,  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.  D.  water  leveL  The  int«ior  of  the  crib  was  tliea 
(New  York,  1S66.)  The  new  edition  affords  filled  with  concrete,  composed  of  coarse  gravel 
abundant  information  of  the  latest  date  in  re-  and  hydraulic  cement,  and  the  surplus  excava- 
gard  to  the  material  and  moral  progress  of  tion  around  the  cribs  filled  with  loose  stone  no 
Brazil.  to  within  twelve  feet  of  low  water,  to  sapport 

BREMEN,  a  Free  City  in  Xorth  Germany,  the  crib  and  avert  any  danger  from  scourin;: 

First  Burgx>master  (1S'»;>^'67\  Ch.  F.  G.  Mohr.  the  piles  wer«  then  cat  off  level  with  the  to;^ 

Aroa.  113  square  miles :   population,  in  lSd4^  of  the  cribs,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  plat- 

104»09l.    Receipts  in  1S(>5,  1,S19,220  thalere;  form  of  six-inch  plank,  upon  which  the  st-ne 

expenditures,  1,757,961    ihal^rs.     Array,  760  work  was  commenced-    For  the  westernmo?: 

men.    Value  of  impvWtK^  in  IS'' 5.  77,294,373 ;  pier  in  the  mikin  channel  which  is  in  the  dfcp- 

cxports,  70,S7l?,S34.     The  merchant  navy  was  est  water,  no  excavatioa  was  made,  hot  lli 

compivsod,  at  the  ch^se  of  1$64,  of  204  vessels,  piles  were  cut  off  to  a  level  about  a  foot  abjve 

Attor  the  Germ:m-ltiUian  war,  Breiaen  joined  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  masonry  sunk 

tiie  North  German  CoutV>leration,  upon  them  bv  means  of  a  timber  caisson.    For 

BRIDGES.     rW  IIiiJ4on  i?.>.*r  B^il^  at  o;.vb  pier  in  the  basin  the  piles  were  cut  off  ^iI 

AJ\7r>y'. — Thisbrivi-reorvvM^s  the  HjvIsou  Kiver  fee:  K-low  low  water,  a  strong  platform  moored 

at  Altviny,  about  haif  a  mile  above  the  old  rail-  over  them,  on  which  the  masonry  was  com- 

road  ferry,  or  midr.e  of  the  river  line  of  the  meiic:^  and  lowered  up>n  the  piles  by  means 

c?:r,  and  torn;s  a  Cv^r.ncv^tin  »  liak  between  the  of  scrv^ws.    For  the  pier?  on  the  flats*  east  of 

Xew  York  Cearral  R;u>.\»i  on  the  west*  f.:^d  the  nviin  cl.::rneL  the  site  of  each  was  eica- 

the  Il;:»ls*>a  IV.ver,  Xew  York  and  Uiircem,  a::d  vAted  to  a  dej  th  of  about  three  feet  below  low 

Arrcir.y  and  Rxoa  K:.:*rvv.i  ;s  on  the  ec.st-    The  WAt^r,  the  phes  urivea  as  lor  oth^:?,  and  cat 

a'^:*r^>aohes  tc»  the  bridge,  de^-jt^el  nl::mately  o^  aV^ut  one  f  v^t  be.ow  low  water.    Xhe  es- 

to  i\^ns:st  of  mas  r.rT  ar.d  er.:l»,.nk'i:e::r,  arv  at  cavarioa  was  thv^n  fi'/.cd  an>und  and  over  thej 

prv-scc;    t<^r.:pi.^r.u-:'.r   b^*/.;  of  t'rnlvr  trtsile-  hoais  of  the  f  Uis  with  cocerete,  abor.t  up  to| 

work.  TATvi: ,:  ia  h-.!r^.t  fr^ra  thre^  to  twenty  low- water  line,  and  up^^a  tLis  the  masonry  \fas 

fcM.t.  with  ti:uUr  trix*  brilj>>s  ovvr  M.^r.tj'.'m-  c. :r.r^eavV\L 

err.  Cti^tre,  a::i  Wdur  ^tr^xts.  oa  the  AV.any  Tne  raisonry  of  the  piers  and  abotiseats  is 

sicc.  cv^n^r^sod  of  the  be*^  quality  of  limestone  of  ft 

The  »n±'a  ^r^!^?  ^:::<:>ts  of  twer^ty  sreas.  of  li?/.-h-jray  o.h^r. 

~r^^    ^       r^"r,       r — mi — H The  s:c.i*-s  ia  cAch  c^.^::??*  are  clamr>ed  to- 

•  IVt-Wk^k.  i.-r.-T^-.-.N^^T-^tisw-viTT^-^a     v.^^^.k  ^^.-.-j^.^  0**3^ ->^.  and  each  course 

^  i-  ~  -.It  <  .-:  .i  ::"  V;:.  .^'.  >-a  ..WrVr!  :  *.' a  is  S^v'.^rwi  tO  thx  O-e  neit  i^"OVe  Mzd  Klow  hj 

'^^-h-.v5Jr\/  -"^v— ^~.=  'rrv^^.^\~-  »^'^  c.^w/jv     The  sh--.pe  o:  the  ends  of  th# 

jL-ww-l*  I  l^r^e  .Vr^'v^  -««2^  i'     * '  F^^^  '*=i  P***^  ^  ^^*  <^'  *  gvihic  poiLted  areij, 
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being  formed  by  two  circnlar  arcs  of  sixty  de-  sonry  in  each  anchorage,  18»000  perches ;  tctal 

grws  each.    The  up-stream  edge  or  nose  of  amount  of  masonry,  90,000  perches.    Size  of 

each  main  channe]  pier  is  sloped  back  at  an  towers  at  base,  86  by  52  feet ;  at  top  74  by  40 

sngle  of  about  thirty  degrees  from  the  perpen-  feet.    The  wrought-iron  floor  beams  (the  length 

dicolar,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  resist,  of  two  of  which  makes  the  width  of  the  bridge) 

trcaknpor  torn  aside  masses  of  ice  or  other  are  each  19  feet  long  by  5  inches  wide;  and 

j'>sting  bodies.    The  pivot  pier  has  guards,  there  will  be  two  joined  in  every  five  feet  of 

con-itracted  of  stone  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bridge — one  to  each  suspender.    The  weight 

itsel(  placed  np  and  down  stream  at  the  proper  is  20  pounds  per  foot.     Two  iron  trusses  10 

ustancc'S  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  draw  when  feet  high  separate  the  foot  road-ways,  one  on 

FTmog  open,  and  connected  with  the  pivot  pier  each  side,  from  the  carriage-ways ;  and  flat-iron 

Ij  timber  crib-work  filled  with  loose  stone.  tracks,  of  accommodating  width,  are  laid  for 

S^piTBtru^titre^—ThQ  superstructnre,  designed  wheels  to  run  upon.    The  wrought-iron  girders, 

ilrimatelj  to  be  of  iron,  and  to  carry  a  double  80  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide,  will  run  the 

track,  at  present  consists  of  a  single-track  tim-  entire  length,  under  the  middle  of  the  bridge. 

ber  bridge,  all  except  the  draw  spans  being  on  The  estimated  total  cost  of  this  bridge  is  about 

the  Howe  plan.  $1,750,000. 

The  trusses  of  the  long  spans  are  twenty-four  The  Connecticut  Biter  Bridge. — The  Con- 
feet  high,  and  those  of  the  short  spans  nine  feet  necticut  River  Bridge,  erected  on  the  line  of 
lizh.  The  dear  width  between  the  trusses  is  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield  Rail- 
£it«6o  feet.  road,  where  it  crosses  the  Connecticut  River, 

The  draw,  designed  by  CoL  J.  W.  Adams,  is  has  been  replaced  by  an  iron  bridge  on  the 
tbi:  '^  arch  brace  plan,**  the  peculiarity  of  which  same  line  as  the  old  wooden  structure,  without 
ci>D»ists  in  having  the  main  supporting  braces  interrupting  the  trafBc  of  the  road.  The  diffi- 
radiate  from  the  eads  of  the  lower  chords  to  culty  of  this  undertaking  will  be  appreciated, 
difereat  points  in  the  length  of  the  upper  when  it  is  considered  that  twenty-two  regular 
cbnrris,  thereby  transmitting  the  weight  of  the  trains,  and  from  two  to  four  extra  trains,  pass 
bridge  and  load  directly  to  the  abutments.  The  over  the  bridge  daily,  and  mostly  du^ng  work- 
ends  of  the  draw  when  swinging  are  supported  ing  hours.  * 
ly  eight  chsuns  composed  of  iron  bars  6x1  The  new  bridge  was  designed  and  erected  un- 
b:he^  extending  from  the  top  of  a  central  der  the  direction  of  James  Laurie,  Esq.  The 
tjver  sixty  feet  high  to  the  ends  of  the  lower  iron  work  was  contracted  for  by  William  Fair- 
cbords  of  the  trusses.  bairn  &  Co.,  and  the  London  Engineering  and 

The  turn-table  of  the  draw  consists  essen-  Lron  Ship-Building  Company. 

tidly  of  a  series  of  seventy  rollers,  placed  be-  The  several  spans  were  constructed  from  the 

tvotQ  two  circular  tracks,  one  being  fastened  plans  by  the  above  firms,  put  together  with 

t:)  the  masonry  of  a  pivot  pier,  and  the  other  bolts,  and  every  part  fitted  and  adjusted  before 

t)  the  under  side  of  the  bridge.    The  faces  of  being  shipped.    The  rivet-holes  were  all  drilled 

tbe  tracks,  which  are  nine  inches  broad,  are  or  punched,  and  such  parts  as  could  be  perma- 

accurately  planed,  so  as  to  present  no  obstacle  nently  put  together  without  being  too  cmnber- 

t"  the  movement  of  the  rollers,  which  are  some,  were  riveted  by  machinery. 

pmed  true  and  smooth.  The  rollers  are  twelve  In  arranging  the  spans  of  the  new  bridge  all 

iti'hes  in  diameter,  and  nine  inches  long  on  the  the  old  piers  and  abutments  were  made  use  o^ 

^ce.   They  are  placed  in  the  annular  space  be-  with  the  necessary  alterations  and  additions  to 

tweeD  two  concentric  iron  rings,  and  kept  at  bring  them  up  to  the  proper  height  for  the  new 

tiie  proper  distance  by  radial  bars,  which  con-  girders. 

tt^tthe  inner  ring  with  a  collar  fitted  to  and  In  the  middle  of  each  of  the  177-feet  spans 

rcvolring  around  a  central  pivot-pin  six  inches  across  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  the  mid- 

b  diameter.  die  or  channel  span,  a  new  pier  was  built,  like 

77i«   Cincinnati  Sv*pension   Bridge, — This  the  old  ones,  so  as  to  divide  the  seven  river 

\tjI^  was  designed  and  built  by  John  A.  spans  of  the  old  bridge  into  twelve  of  88^  feet 

Kc-eitling,  Esq.    Tlie  total  length  of  this  bridge,  each,  with  one  of  177  feet  in  the  centre. 

invading  the  approaches  from  Front  Street,  For  convenience  in  building  the  new  piers,  a 

(inciunati,  and   Second  Street,  Covington,  is  temporary  track  was  laid  inside  the  old  bridge, 

-.2.j2  feet ;  length  of  main  span  from  centre  supported  by  the  lower  chords,  over  which  the 

t"  centre  of  the  towers,  1,067  feet ;  length  of  stone  for  the  lower  part  of  the  piers  was  hauled, 

fufh  land  suspension,  281  feet ;  width  of  bridge  and  lowered  to  its  place. 

Ji  the  clear,  36  feet ;  its  height  above  low  water.  The  general  form  of  girder  is  that  of  a  truss 

I'J'i  feet ;  height  of  towers  from  foundation,  composed  of  rolled  plate,  angle  and  "T"  vron, 

y ithout  turrets,  200  feet ;  height  of  turrets,  80  The  posts  or  compression  bars  are  vertical,  and 

^"vt;  number  of  cables,  2 ;  diameter  of  cables,  the  tics  or  tension  bars  are  at  an  angle  of  about 

'•'\  inches ;  strands  in  each  cable,  7 ;  wires  in  45°  with  the  chords,  the  several  parts  being  all 

'^►h  strand,  740 ;  wires  in  both  cables,  10,360 ;  firmly  riveted  together. 

^'iht  of  wire,  500  tons ;  deflection  gf  cables,  There  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  this  gen- 

^Hett;  strength  of  structure,  16,800  tons;  eral  form  adopted  for  the  different  lengths  cf 

i3isonry  in  each  tower,  82,000  perches ;  ma-  si)ans,  by  which  tbe  use  of  bars  beyond  a  cor- 
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tarn  size  is  avoided  in  the  longer  spans,  as  The  Susquehanna  Bridge, — ^This  bridge,  de- 

rolied  bars  of  a  inoch  greater  width  than  nine  signed  and  executed  under  the  direction  of 

inches  cannot  he  depended  upon  for  snch  nni-  George  A.  Parker,  Esq.,  is  situated  nearly  oue 

form  strength  and  tenacity  as  the  smaller  bars,  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  Bivcr, 

The  difference  consists  in  the  arrangement  andfourmilesbelow  the  head  of  navigation  and 
of  the  tie  bars.  la  the  channel  span  of  177  tide-water,  and  has  been  built  by  the  Phikdel- 
feet,  the  ties  cross  three  of  the  panels  formed  phia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Bailroad  Corn- 
by  the  vertical  posts ;  in  the  140  feet  and  88}-  PAQJ)  at  an  expense'  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  Tbo 
feet  spans  they  cross  tvro  panels,  while  in  the  engineering  difficulties  involved  in  buildin<^  it 
76|-  feet  span  they  cross. but  one  panel.  were,  principally,  the  unusual  depth  of  water, 

When  the  ties  cross  three  panels  diagonally,  the  unstable  nature  of  tlie  bottom  at  certain 

as  in  the  channel  span,  the  truss  partakes  some-  points,  and  the  more  than  common  violence  of 

what  of  the  character  of  a  lattice ;  and  the  the  ice  freshets  peculiar  to  its  locality.    It  is 

principle  is  capable  of  being  extended  still  far-  composed  of  thirteen  spans,  seven  of  250  feet 

ther  for  longer  spans  by  making  the  ties  cross  9  inches  each  in  the  dear,  east  of  the  draw, 

four  or  more  panels  according  to  the  length  of  and  f  ve  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  wesi 

the  girder.  of  the  draw. 

The  work  of  erecting  the  bridge  was  com-  The  draw  span  is  175  feet  long  in  tbe  clear, 

menced  the  last  week  in  June,  1865,  and  pro-  The  whole  length  of  iho  superstructure  of  the 

gressed  without  interruption  until  the  whole  bridge,  including  the  draw,  from  abutment  to 

of  the  iron  work  was  finished,  on  the  1st  of  abutment,  is  3,273  feet  9  inches.    Its  height  is 

February,  1866.  25  feet,  and  its  width  22  feet  6  inches. 

Before  commencing  the  iron  work  of  the  The  piers  are  all  of  solid  granite   masonrj, 

sever^  trusses,  a  series  of  blocks  were  laid  sheathed  from  the  bottom  to  the  height  of  ex- 

aoross  longitu(^nal  timbers  placed  under  tbe  treme  high  water  (eleven  feet  above  ordinarr 

position  to  be  occupied  by  each  girder,  for  the  high  water)  with  plate  iron.    Tho    masow^ 

purpose  of  supporting  it  during  construction,  above  water  is  cut  to  joints  of  one-eighth  of  &u 

These  blocks  were  of  the  proper  height  to  give  inch,  and  where  exposed  to  lateral  pressure  h 

the  required  cftnber  to  the  girders,  and  were  clamped  in  the  courses  vertically  and  horizon^ 

placed  under  each  post.    Upon  these  were  first  tally.    At  the  top  of  the  sheathing   the  piert 

placed  the  plates  of  the  lower  chord,  which  are  eight  feet  wide,  and  their  sides  batt^jr  V} 

were  then  riveted  together  in  their  proper  the  bottom  at  the  rate  of  five-eighths  of  an  incb 

places.    Next,  the  posts  wci*e  placed  in  posi-  to  the  vertical  foot.    They  terminate  at  eaci 

tion  and  riveted  to  the  plates  of  tho  lower  end  in  triangular  starlings  seven  feet  long  od 

chord.    The  top  chord  was  then  put  on,  first  the  top,  which  have  a  double  sheathing  oti 

tho  side  plates  and  angle  irons,  then  the  hori-  wrought  iron.    They  do  not  project  like  th<| 

zontal  plates  and  covers.    After  the  plates  were  ordinary  ploughshare-shaped   ice-breakers  oil 

all  riveted,  the  camber  blocks  upon  which  the  American  bridges,  but  have  a  concave   outUn^ 

girders  were  built  were  removed  by  striking  at  their  salient  edge ;  not  being  exposed  to  tb^ 

the  wedges  upon  which  they  rested,  leaving  the  momentum  of  the  ice-fields  moving  down  lon^ 

girders  supported  by  the  ends.  planes,  this  inodiGcation  of  the  ordiQax-y  fon^t 

During  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  as  seemed  necessary ;  as  these  piers  have  only  t^ 

soon  as  any  part  was  finished  and  the  track  meet,  when  subjected  to  their  greatest  strain,  i 

placed  upon  it,  heavy  trains,  weighing  about  steady  crushing  pressure,  resistance  to    whid 

one  ton  to  the  foot,  were  run  over  it  to  test  its  cannot  be  much  aided  by  any  mechanical  c«-  ni 

safety.    These  loads  were  not  so  heavy  as  it  trivance,  but  which  must  be  met  in  the  uiait 

was  designed  ultimately  to  subject  the  bridge  by  simple  inertia  and  irrcfi-agibility.  Animooini 

to  as  a  test,  on  account  of  the  rest  of  the  bridge,  mon  degree  of  inertia  (proportioned  to  bulk  >  ii 

where  the  iron  work  was  not  completed,  not  given  to  these  structures  by  their  iron  shes^th 

being  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  exti'a  strain.  ing,  and  also  by  the  extraordinary  dene^itv  ol 

The  channel  span,  however,  was  subjected  to  the  stone  of  which  they  are  composed  ;'  thi 

a  severe  test  by  loading  it  with  railroad  bars,  latter  being  Port  Deposit  granite,    weigluni 

in  addition  to  a  heavy  train  of  four  cars  loaded  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  ponntl 

with  iron,  with  the  engine  and  tender;  in  all,  to  the  cubic  foot.    They  are  35  feet  4  inehts 

about  220  tons.    This  would  be  about  IJ  tons  long,  and  7  feet  4  inches  wide  at  the  bruli^ 

to  the  foot.    With  this  load  the  deflection  of  seat    The  draw  pier  is  circular,  24  feet  8  inched 

the  girders  was  -}J"  on  one  side,  and  A"  on  in  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  iron  sheathing-, 

the  other.    When  the  load  was  removed  there  The  abutments  are  of  solid  masonry  of  tb 

was  a  permanent  deflection  of  only  -y'  on  one  same  character  as  that  of  the  piers,  but  not  in-*! 

side  and  none  on  the  other.  cased  below  tho  water  line.    Above  high-^-at^^ 

The  cost  of  the  iron,  delivered  in  New  York,  line  they  are  hollow,  and  contain  oflSces  and  aji 

was  $241.65  per  ton,  in  United  States  curren-  pliances  necessary  for  the  uses  of  the  bri«^.i^ 

cy,  $117.18  of  which  was  premium  paid  upon  and  the  railroad.    Their  upper  story  is  of  iro^ 

gold.    The  total  cost  of  the  iron  work  of  the  corresponding  in  architectaral  character  w-it 

bridge  erected  and  completed  was  $277.41  per  the  covering  of  the  superstructure,  which    tb^ 

ton,  or  12xVff  cents  per  pound.  flank. 
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The  easterly  abutment  and  the  six  easterly 
piers  rest  upon  pile  foundations.  The  western 
abutment,  and  all  the  other  piers;  rest  upon 
^^lid  rock.  The  eastern  abutment  was  built 
within  an  old  embankment  of  earth  where  the 
water  stood  at  about  the  level  of  the  founda- 
tioQ  piles ;  and  the  abutment  on  the  western 
shore  was  built  in  water  seventeen  feet  deep. 
The  depth  of  water  at  the  several  piers  Is  as 
follows :  at  pier  one,  21  feet  2  inches,  and  sue- 
ce^veJy  19  feet  2  inches,  88  feet  6  inches,  7 
feet  5  inches,  9  feet  10  inch^  81  feet  6  inches, 
30  feet  8  inches,  81  feet  4  inches,  25  feet,  22 
feet,  17  feet  6  inches,  and  11  feet. 

Coffer-dams  could  not  have  been  used  upon 
the  fonndations  of  this  bridge  with  any  chance 
of  success,  except  yhere  the  water  is  shallow, 
or  rather  where  it  is  of  ordinary  depth,  for  it  is 
nowhere  of  much  less  depth  than  the  St.  Law- 
rence, where  it  is  the  deepest  at  the  site  of  the 
Yictoria  Bridge;  nor  could  pneumatic  piles 
have  been  used  here  but  in  exceptional  cases. 
It  would  have  been  hazardous  in  the  extreme 
al?o  to  have  attempted  to  use  the  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Brunei  at  the  Salrash  Bridge. 
The  ruder  and  more  unscientific  methods,  de- 
pendent more  or  less  upon  chance  for  their  effi- 
cacy, which  are  sometimes  resorted  to  by  engi- 
neers in  difficult  situations,  were  altogether 
imavaJlable  here,  for  various  reasons.  The 
mtans  actually  employed,  therefore,  for  effect- 
ing the  under-water  work  were  necessarily 
somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary,  and 
«nsist€<l  mainly  in  the  use  of  portable  iron 
eaissons  sunk  upon  prepared  foundations,  partly 
1»T  the  use  of  screws,  and  partly  by  means  of 
piide  piles  only.  Where  the  foundations  were 
of  piles,  these  were  driven  as  far  as  was  possible 
with  a  ram  weighing  2,200  pounds,  and  were 
Kiwed  off  at  a  level  as  much  below  the  river 
bed  as  was  practicable.  The  sawing  was  ef- 
fected by  a  very  simple  machine,  which  accu- 
rately did  its  work  in  depths  of  water  exceed- 
ing forty- two  feet,  at  the  rate  sometimes  of 
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sixty  piles  per  day.  At  one  of  the  piers  where 
the  water  was  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  founda- 
tion piles,  a  construction  wharf  was  built  around 
the  site  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  accompa- 
nying drawing.     The  caisson  of  this  pier  was 
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fastened  to  a  timber  platform,  four  feet  thick. 
The  platform  was  made  to  move  vertically 
within  guides  attached  to  tkese  constructed 
wharves.  Three  arms  projected  from  each  side 
of  the  platform.  Screws  of  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  and  fifty-six  feet  long,  se- 
cured to  simple  tiiming-gear  erected  upon  the 
deck  of  the  wharves,  were  passed  vertically 
through  nuts  contained  in  these  arms.  Upon 
the  screws  turning  horizontally,  and  having  no 
other  movements,  the  pier  was  made  to  de- 
scend, or,  if  required  by  any  exigency,  to  move 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  movement  is 
excellently  well  illustrated  by  the  elevators 
used  at  hotels.  The  caisson  was  designed  to 
be  water-tight.  The  boiler-plate  iron  used  was 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  from  the  bottom 
to  within  ten  feet  of  thg  surface  of  the  water, 
and  elsewhere  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  was  made  rigid  by  angle  iron  at- 
tached to  the  sides  and  ends  in  rows 
about  seven  feet  apart.  During  the 
process  of  lowering,  it  was  heavily 
braced  inside  with  oak  timber,  to 
strengthen  it  against  the  pressure 
of  the  water  outside,  which  at  some 
points  in  the  descent  was  sixteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  superstructure  of  this  bridge- 
has  some  peculiarities.  It  was  ori- 
ginally designed  to  be  of  iron,  but 
when  the  time  came  for  its  erec- 
tion that  material  could  not  be 
procured  of  the  requisite  quality 
with  that  promptness  which  the 
emergency  required,  and,  though 
with  great  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  engineer,  timber  was  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute.  The  chords 
of  the  trusses  vary  in  their  dimen- 


aioDs  to  sait  the  straina  imposed  apon  them,  on  acconnt  of  the  BitnAtion,  Tbe  npper  nir< 
Tbie  variatioD  ia  mode  necessary  bj  the  great  face  of  the  bottom  chord  and  tbe  lover  Enr 
length  of  tbe  span,  which  could  not  be  reduced    &oe  of  the  top  chord  are  cmred  thereTore,  in 
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is  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  tLiv 
arrangement,  though  that  is  not  incon- 
siderable. The  covering  of  the  trusses, 
will  be  of  galvanized  iron,  baring  op«ii-i 
ings  between  the  braces,  as  shown  in  tlie' 
drawing.  Tbe  principal  braces  are  so 
wide  apart  as  to  permit  a  roan  to  fpi 
-JL  between  them  and  within  the  coverios 
fpnm  one  end  to  the  other  of  tbo  bridge. 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA,  comprising  than  the  pressure  of  the  United  States  internal 

Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  New-  revenue  tax:  Grain,  flour,  and  hreadstuffs  of 

foandland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.    His  Ex-  all  kinds ;  animals  of  all  kinds ;  fresh,  salted,  and 

eellencj  Bight  Hon.  Charles  Stanley,  Viscount  smoked  meats ;  cotton,  wool,  seeds,  and  regQ- 

Monck,  Governor-General  of  British    North  tables;    undried  fruits,  dried  fruits;  poultry, 

America,  and  Captain-Greneral  and  Governor-  eggs;  stone  or  marble,  slate;  butter,   cheese, 

in-chief  in  and  over  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  tallow,  lard ;  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds ; 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Mand  of  pelts  and  wool ;  dyestufis ;  flax,  hemp,  and  tow ; 

Prince  Edward,  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  same,  unmanufactured  tobacco;  woollen  rngs;  burr 

etc  Denis  Godley,  Governor-Genend's  Secre-  and  grind  stones,  wrought, 

tary;  Lieut.-Col.  Hon.  Richard  Monck,  Military  There  were  three  other  points  embraced  in 

Secretary;  Capt.  Pemberton,  60th  Rifles,  aide-  the  proposition  from  the    House    committee, 

de-camp ;  Lieut.-Col«  Irvine,  Provincial  aide-de-  First,  the  mutual  use  of  the  waters  of  Lake 

camp;  lieut-CoI.  Bernard  and  Lieut.-CoLF.  Michigan  and  the  St.  Lawrence.    Second,  the 

Cumberland,  Extra  Provincial  aides-de-camp,  free  transit  of  goods  under  bond  between  the 

The  Canadian  Calnnet.SiT  N.  P.  Belleau,  Be-  *J^<>  countries,  and  in  that  connection  the  abo- 

cwTer-Genertl  and  Premier;  Hon.  A.  J.  FerguBson  lition   of   the   free  ports   existing  in  Canada. 

Blair,  Prendent  of  the  Conncil;  John  A.  Maccfonald.  Third,  the  eoncession  of  the  right  of  Ashing  in 

AttoraeT-Genenl  for  Upper  Canada,  and  Minister  or  provincial  waters. 


Thomas  b'Arcy  McG«e,  ffinister  of  Agricultare  ani  sition  with  frankness  and  ability.     He  thought 

Immigration  J  A  Campbell,  Commissioner  of  Crown  that  all  the  articles  on  the  free  list  of  the  reci- 

Ljnda ;  W,f.  HowUnd,  Postmaster-General ;  J.  C.  procity  treaty;  and  such  others  as  might  be 

Cbapiis,  Minister  of  Public   Works:  James  Cock-  „-««^  ^„  «-k««7ri  >>^  ^««u  ^.uu  ^«  *i.^  v    •      jf 

burTsoUcitop-General  for  Upper  cknada ;  Hector  ?^^^  ^°>  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of 

I.  LftngCTin,  Solicitor-General  for  Lower  Canada.  imposing  custom  duties  as  heavy  as  the  mternal 

Sota  Sctaia,~^Ria  Excellency  Lieutenant-General  taxes  of  the  United  States.    With  reference  to 

Sir  William  Frederick  Williams,  of  Kara,  Baronet,  the  fisheries  and  navigation,  he  took  the  ground 

^^^iSJ^^S^H^^^^^                Major-General  'Ji!''^:J'r^Z'^f'^^^^ 

Charles  Hastings  Dovle,  Adminiatrator.  the  transit  trade,  he  agreed  that  it  would  be 

S^faundiand.^A\a  Excellency  George  Dandas,  desirable  that  the  regulations  for  passing  goods 

laq^  Lieutenant-Qt>vemop.          '  under  bonds  should  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 

rrinee  E^twd  Island.'-H^  Excellency  Anthony  law,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  a 

MosgraTe,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor.  uniform  system  should  not  be  adopted.     With 

Tfte  Reciprocity  Treaty  tetween  Canada  and  reference  to  the  assimilation  of  duties  between 

the  United  Stated, — ^This  was  the  subject  of  a  the  two  countries,  he  said  that  it  would  be  the 

conference  between  a  delegation  from  the  Colo-  desire  of  the  Colonial  delegates  to  unite  with 

nial  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Committee  the   committee  in   making  the   duties   upon 

of  Ways  and  Meaus  of  the  United  States  House  spirits,  beer,  tobiicco,  and  cognate  articles  af- 

cf  Bepresentatives,  in  January,  1866.    The  in-  feoted  by  the  excise  duties  upon  them,  such  as 

t«mews  took  place  at  the  Treasury  Depart-  might  be  determined  to  be  the  best  revenue 

m^t,  Washington,  with  the  approval  of  Hon.  standard.    As  to  other  articles,  the  Colonial 

Mr.  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Government  was  disposed  to  make  mutual  ar- 

ColoDial  delegates  were  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Oalt  rangements  on  a  satisfactory  footing.    Mr.  Qalt 

fiiid  Rowland  (Canada) ;  Henry  (Nova  Scotia) ;  expressed  the  hope  that  the  time  would  come 

8iid  Smith  (N'ew  Brunswick) ;  and  the  Congres-  when  the  policy  of  the  United  States  would  not 

soDal  committee,  Messrs.  Morrill,  of  Vermont ;  he  as  restrictive  as  now.    With  regard  to  the 

Hooper,   of  Massachusetts;  Brooks,  of  New  navigationoftheintemal  waters,  it  would  seem 

York;Garfield,  ofOhio;  Wentworth,  ofDIinois;  to  be  advantageous  to  both  sides  to  have  the 

CoDkling,  of  New  York ;  Moorhead,  of  Penn-  trade  free.    He  also  expressed  the  willingness 

BjlTaoia;  Allison,  of  Iowa,  and  Hogan,  of  Mis-  of  the  Canadian  authorities  to  assimilate  their 

eoQii  patent  laws  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

Alter  a  general  discussion  upon  the  subject  On  the  6th  of  February,  all  the  questions  in- 

of  rcciprocsd  trade,  Mr.  Morrill  submitted,  on  volved  having  been  discussed  at  numerous  sit- 

kbalf  of  the  committee,  the  following  list  of  tings,  the  Colonial  delegates  rejected  the  Amer- 

articles  which  he  thought  should  be  admitted  to  ican  proposition  as  a  whole,  and  expressed  a 

the  United  States  with  no  higher  duty  than  the  feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  unsuccessful 

pressure  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue  termination  of  the  conference.    Mr.  Gait  stated 

tii:  Fish  of  all  kinds ;  products  of  fish ;  hides,  that  the  Canadian  Government  were  prepared  to 

fus,  skins,  and  tails,  undressed ;  horns,  ma*  let  the  present  trading  facilities  continue  with- 

Dores;  pitch,  tar,  turpentine;  ashes;  coal,  fire-  out  asking  for  any  ^u*ther  security  from  the 

^ood;  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees;  fish-oil;  rice.  United  States,  or  giving  any  assurances  on  the 

Urk ;  gynsum,  nnground ;  burr  and  giind  stones,  part  of  Canada.    The  question  of  the  fisheries 

taiwrought ;  rags,  except  woollen,  unwrought.  they  would  leave,  as  it  would  be  left  at  the  termi- 

The  articles  mentioned  below  he  thought  nation  of  the  treaty,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  sev- 

B^oold  be  made  to  bear  a  higher  import  duty  eral  Legislatures  of  the  United  States  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  of  the  British  Provinces  on  the  other,  Wabhwqtox,  Febmair  t,  im 

as  ther  might  please.     On  the  subject  of  fisher-  ^^J^  ^€lUncy  Sir  Frederick  Bnice,  K.  V,  £.,  etc: 

;«-  ■kf'L  TT^.«.  /«^*x«.^a<v«^;n»  xr^TTo  C/«^44«^  oaM  Sib:  We  haTe  the  honor  to  inform  your  cxc«l. 

les,  Mr.  Henry  (representing  Nova  Scotia)  said  ^        ^^^  ^^^  ^g„^^^,  ^^  ^^^  negotiations  for  rcdp. 

that  it  was  one  upon  which,  above  all  others,  rocal  trade  with  the  United  States  have  terminited 

the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  were  divided  in  unsuccessfully.    You  have  been  informed  from  time 

opinion,  as  to  whether  they  were  not  the  losers  to  time  of  our  proceedings,  but  we  propose  briefly  to 

under  the  present  condition  of  things.    He  con-  recapitulate  them. 

•1       1   ^*.    11         ~4.     *v-i.  *^  ^^\A  *u^  *4»k«-  r.fi  On  our  arrival  here,  alter  consultation  with  yoor 

sidered,  at  jU  events,  that  to  yield  the  nght  of  excellency,  we  addressed  ourselTcs,  with  your  /aac- 

fishmg  withm  the  prescribed  limits  is  a  very  tion,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  we  were 

large  bonnty  given  for  the  opening  of  the  United  by  him  put  in  communication  with  the  Committea 

States  market  for  the  single  article  of  mackerel,  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatiiet 

Before  the  treaty,  the  duty  on  mackerel  was  ^„Y  ^Jt^'V^^  mtervicws  witii  them,  and  on  as«r. 

^     i.  Aft       "-^avi  »-"«  ",  "i.'^  TT  -x  jioi.  A        ^  taming  that  no  renewal  or  eztcnsiou  of  the  csii^tmg 

about  $2  per  barrel,  and  the  United  States  now  treaty  would  be  made  by  the  American  authoritie^ 

proposed  that  on  condition  of  giving  np  the  ex-  but  that  whatever  was  done  must  be  by  legislatioa,  ve 

elusive  right  of  the  fishing,  mackerel  snould  be  submitted  as  the  basis  upon  which  we  desired  ar- 

admitted  with  no  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  wngemcnts  to  be  made  the  enclosed  paper  (marked 

pressure  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue  \^      ,    ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  memorandum  from  tho 

tax;  but  this  would  amount  to  $1.50  m  gold,  committee,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed  (B).    And 

or  about   $2  in  currency.     The  question  was,  finding,  after  discussion,  that  no  important  modifi- 

therefore,  really  on  the  same  footing  as  before  cations  in  their  views  could  be  obtained,  and  that 

the  treaty.    Under  that  treaty  d«o  a  good  ded  ZZ!^tl^Uti^el^^^^^^^ 

of  cheese  and  butter  were  admitted  mto  the  clining  it,  which  was  done  by  the  memorandum  also 

United  States,  free;  but  under  the  proposed  enclosed (C). 

new  tariff  these  would  now  be  taxed.    The  It  is  proper  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our  fioal 

people  of  Nova  Scotia  would  therefore  feel  on  **^li^^.\,  ^^         ,.,^..,          ..       ^    ^ 

fill  arronntii  thnt   in  aprodinff  tn  the  nroDOSfll  ^*  ^*"  ^^  observed  that  the  most  important  proji- 

c  5u  ^®  ^^  ^.V?'^'  ^S  acceumg  to  ine  proposal  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  expiring  treaty  relating  to  the  free  ic- 

Of  the  committee,  they  would  be  giving  up  a  terchange  of  the  products  of  the  two  countries  were 

decided  advantage  without  any  equivalent  what-  entirely  set  aside,  and  that  the  duties  proposed  to 

ever.     Mr.  Henry  stated,  as  the  opinion  of  him-  be  levied  were  almost  prohibitory  in  their  charscter. 

self  and  associates,  that  the  object  of  the  com-  The  principal  object  for  our  entering  into  negutia- 

•«u+.^^  «-««  <>,>,x««r..4.i^  «/x*  -^^i^.  ♦^  A^^ic^  ^  tionB  was  tnerefore  unattainable,  and  we  had  odit 

mittee  was  apparently  not  merely  to  devise  a  ^o  consider  whether  the  minor  points  were  such  as 

plan  for  collecting  revenue  from  the  Canadian  to  make  it  desirable  for  us  to  enter  into  specific  en- 
trade,  but  to  put  in  force  the  principle  of  pro-  gagements. 
tection  These  points  are  three  in  number. 

of  the  United  States  were  fixed  with  a  view  to  _^e  considered  that  the  present  arrangements  were 

revenue  only.  sufficient,  and  that  the  common  interests  of  both 

After  a  further  general  conversation,   the  countries  would  prevent  their  disturbance.  We  were 

conference  broke  up,  and,  on  the  next  day,  the  ?o*  prepared  to  yield  the  right  of  interference  in  ^e 

foUowing  n.ejnorJd«n,^n,bodying  the  view,  ^Tr^  lnhc°^p°^vUe^'Sted'^£eS 

of  the  delegates,  was  presented  by  them  to  the  states  of  navigating  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

committee :  was  very  much  more  than  an  equivalent  for  our  use 

WAsmif GTOV,  Febmaiy  6, 1866L  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Memorandum.^ln  reference  to  the  memorandum  Upon  the  second  pointr-providing   for  the  free 

received  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  transit  of  goods  under  bond  between  the  two  coud- 

the  Provincial  delegates  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  tries— we  believe  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  former 

that  the  proposition  therein  contained,  in  regard  to  caw,  the  interests  of  both  countries  would  secoK 

the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  the  maintenance  of  existing  regulations.    Connected 

is  not  such  as  they  can  recommend  for  the  adoption  with  this  point  was  the  demand  made  for  the  oboli- 

of  their  eespective  Legislatures.    The  imposts  which  tion  of  the  free  ports  existing  in  Canada,  which  we 

it  is  proposed  to  lay  upon  the  productions  of  the  were  not  disposed  to  concede,  especially  in  Tieij 

British  Provinces  on  their  entry  into  the  markets  of  of  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  position  m  whicd 

the  United  States,  are  such  as,  in  their  opinion,  will  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  trade  between  the  two 

be  in  some  cases  prohibitory,  and  will  certainly  se-  countries. 

riously  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  trade.  On  both  the  above  points  we  do  not  desire  to  be 

The  imposts  are  so  much  beyond  what  the  delegates  nnderstood  as  statins  that  the  existing  agreements 

conceive  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  internal  taxa-  should  not  be  extended  and  placed  on  a  more  per- 

tion  of  the  United  States,  that  they  are  reluctantly  manent  basis,  but  only  that,  taken  apart  from  the 

brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  committee  no  more  important  interests  involyed.  it  did  not  appear 

longer  desire  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  to  to  us  at  this  time  necessary  to  deal  with  them  cxcep- 

be  carried  on  upon  the  pnnciplo  of  reciprocity.  With  tionally.                                                             ^ 

the  concurrence  of  the  British  minister  at  Washing-  With  rcforence  to  the  third  and  last  point— the 

ton  they  are,  therefore,  obUgc^  respectfully  to  decline  concession  of  the  right  of  fishing  in  provincial  waters 

to  enter  into  the  engagements  suggested  in  the  mem-  —we  considered  the  equivalent  proposed  for  so  vert 

orandum,  but  they  trust  the  present  views  of  the  valuable  a  right  to  be  utterly  inadequate.    The  »d- 

United  States  may  soon  be  so  far  modified  as  to  per-  mission  of  a  few  unimportant  articles  free,  with  the 

mit  of  the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  the  two  establishment  of  a  scale  of  high  duties  as  proposed, 

countries  upon  a  more  liberal  basis.  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  justified  us  in  Ticld- 

The  delegates  also  submitted  the  following  re-  while  we  regret  this  unfavorable  termination  of 

poH  to  the  British  ambas.sador  at  Washington  :  the  negotiations,  we  are  not  without  hope  that,  a*  nc 
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distant  dar,  ihej  maj  be  resamed  with  a  better  pros-  tails  of  information,  and  offered  the  following 

pert  of* satirfactory  remit.  suggestions: 

We  haTe  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  most  ,    _       ^  , ,.  .             .,      ,.       *  .                 ... 

obedient  eerranta,  1.  To  establish  promptly  a  line  of  ateainera  suitable 

A.  T,  GALT,  Minister  of  Finance,  Canada.  ^\  ti»e  carriage  of  mails,  passengers,  and  freight, 

W.  P.  HOWLAND,  Postmaster-Oen'l,  Canada.  ?«*^«^  Hahfax.  Nova  Scotaa,  and  St.  Thomas,  m 

W.  A.  HE^TIY.  Attomey.Oen'l.  Nova  Scotia.  *Je  West  .Indies,  touching  (until  the  completion  of 

A.  J.  SMITH,  Attomey-GenM,  New  Brunswick,  the  Intercolomal  Railway  J  at  Portland,  in  the  United 

^      ,.       -,     ,       ..".  V.T     Trr       »   -..       »>  States,  so  as  to  insure  regular  semi-monthly  com- 

Cajiodian  Trade  with  the  West  Indies^  Bra^  munication  between  the  ports  mentioned. 

aK  ani  Mexico, — When  it  became  evident  that  2.  Tb  make  a  convention  or  agreement  with  the 

the  reciprocity  treaty    between    the    United  postal  authorities  of  the  United  States  for  the  prompt 

Stata  «.d  Caaada^odd  be  abroAted  a  con-  ^'aSfr P^olllllTy  t'er^Tnitll^aMI 

federate  council  of  trade  was  held-m  Quebec  which  leaves  the  ports  of  Boston  or  New  York  for 

September,  18f>o,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Im-  the  West  Indies,  Brazil.  Mexico,  etc.,  and  also  for 

peml  authorities,  and  a  committee  appointed  ^^^  transmission  through  United  States  mails  of  cor- 

U)  investigate  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  respondence  originating  in  those  countries. 

Hr«»;i  «n^  \f^^^^  ^ifU  a  ^A«r  ♦/%  ^Kf«{»  «™  ^'  ^o  estabhsh  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  between 

Braal,  and  Mexico,  with  a  view  to  obtain  new  Montreal  and  Halifax,  and  to  complete  as  soon  as 

commercisl  advantages  for  Canada.    This  com-  possible  the  Intercolonial  R|iilway. 

mirtee,  which  proceeded  on  its  mission  in  'De-  4.  To  procure,  by  reciprocad  treaties  or  otherwise, 

cember  of  that  year,  was  composed  as  follows :  ^  reduction  of  the  duties  now  levied  on  flour,  fish. 

From  Canada,  Hon.   WiUiam  McDongalL  M.  Lr™^®-!'.  t°^i^i,?*\®'"»  ^pd  other  stople  productions 

T>  D  -D^^^Pia * rr       tu       e»    *i  -^^  of  Bntisn  North  America,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 

I.  F.,  provincial  Secretary ;  Hon.  Thomas  Ryan,  especially  in  Brazil  and  the  colonies  of  Spain. 

M.L  0.;  J.  W.  Dnnscombe,  Esq.,  Collector  of  5.  To  obtain,  if  possible,  from  the  Spanish  and 

CiL^toms  for  Quebec,  and  A.  M.  Delisle,  Esq.,  Brazilian  authorities  a  remission  of  the  neavy  dues 

Collector  for  Montreal;    from    Nova    Scotia,,  now  chargeable  on  the  transfer  of  vessels  from  the 

lion.  James  McDonald,   M.   P.   P.,   Financial  ^"J*"??  *°  *^*  ^^T*^  and  Brazilian  flags. 

c      *        v^   -»«^*>'vrioj**,    j«..    X.   J..,    xiuou^oA  6.  To  procure,  by  negotiation  with  the  proper  au- 

&ecretary,  and  Hon.  Isaac  Levisconte,  M.  P.  P. ;  thorities,  an  assimilation  of  the  tariffs  of  tlie  British 

from  New  Bmnswick,  William  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  West  India  colonies  in  respect  to  flour,  lumber,  fish. 

Collector  of  Castoms  at  St.  Johns ;  from  Prince  ft°d  the   other  staple  products  of  British  l<forth 

filward  Island,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Pope,  M.P.P.,  America,  a  measure  which  would  greatly  facilitate 

colonial  Secn^tary.  The  part/^ed  foj  ^"cToTthe  °Sra?iV"a&o"be  Sfad"Tn'thS 
>t.  Ihomaa,  West  Indies,  and  there  divided  tariffs  of  Canada  and  the  maritime  Provinces. 
iDto  two ;  Messrs.  Dnnscombe,  Levisconte,  and  7.  To  promote  by  prudent  legislation,  and  a  sound 
Pope  going  to  Brazil,  and  the  others  visiting  fiscal  policy,  the  rapid  development  of  the  great  nat- 
the  West  Indies.  The  services  of  a  war-steamer  ?™^  resources  of  tlie  British  North  American  Prov- 
T'^^^r.^^^^A  *  AU^  J*  .^^  1  ir  4.1.^  1  i*  V  J  inces,  and  to  preserve  as  far  as  it  hes  in  their  power, 
^^ere  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter  body  the  aivantage*^  which  they  now  possess,  of  being  abl4 
jj  the  admiralty.  The  commissioners  were  to  produce  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  any  other  country, 
laitracted  to  report  ^Uhe  nature  and  extent  of  most  of  the  great  staples  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  prodactions  of  the  respective  countries  they  *l*o  tropics  must  procure  firom  Northern  ports. 
v'wted,"  and  particulars  as  to  their  "trade,  Fenian  Diaturhanees, — ^The  colonies  were 
t£i£s,  and  all  other  burdens  imposed  upon  much  agitated  at  times  during  the  year  by  raids, 
c<immerce,  the  ordinary  prices  current,"  etc.,  actually  made  or  expected  to  be  made,  by  Fe- 
ui'I  to  offer  suggestions  tending  to  remove  ob-  nians  upon  their  soil.  A  concerted  and  for- 
^tmctions  to  the  rapid  increase  of,  direct  trade  midable  attack  from  that  mysterious  organ!- 
Vctweea  British  America  and  tropical  regions,  zation  was  anticipated  on  St.  Patrick's  day. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  commissioners  made  Fourteen  thousand  volunteers  responded  to  the 
an  ai^eement  with  the  Governors  of  Demerara,  call  of  the  Canadian  Goveniment  within  twenty- 
Trinidad,  the  Windward  Islands,  the  Leeward  four  hours.  The  towns  ftnd  villages  along  the 
klanda,  and  Jamaica,  that  "  customs,  duties,  frontier  were  strongly  garrisoned.  The  United 
and  port  charges  on  the  produce  and  shipping  States  authorities  acted  promptly  to  prevent  an 
of  the  respective  colonies,  should  be  levied  invasion  across  the  Maine  boundary.  The  day, 
solely  for  revenue  purposes,  and  for  the  main-  which  was  awaited  with  much  anxiety  on  both 
tcoance  of  indispensable  establishments ;  and  sides  of  the  line,  passed  off  without  any  hostile 
that  the  several  governments  will  be  prepared  demonstration.  The  volunteers  were  gradually 
W  consider,  in  a  liberal  spirit,  any  complaint  hav-  sent  home.  On  the  1  st  of  June,  however,  an  in- 
JDg  reference  to  imposts  that  may  be  preferred  vasion  of  Fenians  really  took  place.  A  band 
br  another  government,  on  the  ground  that  of  between  1,000  and  1,500,  under  General 
«cb  imposts  are  calculated  to  obstruct  trade."  O'Neil,  crossed  in  canal-boats  neai:  Buffalo 
Tbey  also  made  a  conditional  agreenient  to  aid  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Erie.  Volunteers 
Li  the  establishment  of  improved  postal  com-  from  various  portions  of  Canada  were  hurried 
liicmcatioD.  In  Brazil  the  conmiissioners  hast-  forward  to  meet  them ;  and  on  the  2d  of  June 
enetl  the  throwing  open  of  the  coasting  trade  the  battle  of  Limestone  Kidge  was  fought,  in 
<^f  the  empire,  and  other  concessions  were  which  nine  Canadian  volunteers  were  killed,  and 
promised,  to  follow,  in  duo  time,  the  close  of  a  large  number  wounded.  The  volunteers  re- 
Ue  war  with  Paraguay.  On  their  return,  the  treated,  and  the  Fenians,  after  remaining  a 
^xnmissionera  sabmitted  to  the  Provincial  short  time  in  possession  of  the  field,  fell  back, 
Parliament  a  report  containing  the  desired  de-  and,  receiving  no  reinforcements,  for  the  mos^ 
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part  recrossed  the  rivor  into  the  United  States,  was  defeated ;  and  Mr.  Gait,  the  finance  mm- 

A  barge  filled  "with  Fenians  was  captured  by  later,  who  had  framed  the  bill,  felt  therefore 

the  United  States  steamer  Michigan,  which  had  bound  to  resign.    With  regard  to  the  local 

been  stationed  off  Black  Rock   to  intercept  constitutions,  provision  Was  made  against  al- 

thera,  but  they  were  soon  afterward  released,  tering  the  boundaries  of  counties    returning 

General  Grant,  U.  S.  Army,  was  at  Buffalo  at  English-speaking  members  without  their  own 

this  time,  on  his  way  westward,  and  took  steps  consent    The  new  civil  code  of  Lower  Canada 

to  prevent  ajiy  more  Fenians  crossing.    Migor-  was  passed,  and  went  into  force  on  the  1st  of 

General  Meade,  U.  8.  Army,  proceeded  to  Og-  August, 

densburg,  and  exerted  himself  to  prevent  reCn-  On  the  16th  of  August,  Parliament  was  pro- 

forcements  or  arms  from  entering  Canada  from  rogued.    l9  the  course  of  his  address  to  tlie 

that  direction.    On  the  7th  of  June  the  Fe-  Governor-General  on  that  occasion,  the  Speaker 

nians,  reported  from  1,000  to  1,200  strong,  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  said : 

under   General   Spear,    crossed   the  line  from  immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  prcecnt  se*- 

Jb  ran  Klin,  V  t.,  to  bt.  Armana,  and  proceeded  to  sion,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  directed  by 

plunder  the  surrounding  country.     They  were  your  excellency  to  the  outrages  which  had  been 

driven  out  on  *  the  9th  by  the  Canadian  volun-  committed  upon  the  soil  of  Canada  by  a  lawless  band 

teers,  and  fifteen    of  their  number  captured,  of  marauders  who  had  crossed  the  frontier  at  vimons 

T^i.1?^        i.'        T>      'J     ATI-    "^'    ^«r  ••"*  «"•  pomts  from  the  neifirbbonng  States,  and  assailed  the 

In  the  mean  time.  President  Johnson  had  issued  fiy^g  and  property  of  our  peaceable  citixens.    The 

a  proclamation  for  the  maintenance  of  neutral-  formidable  aspect  of  this  invasion  had  compelled 

ity ;  General  Sweeney  and  staff  had  been  ar-  yo^^r  excellency,  by  the  advice  of  your  ministers, 

rested  by  the  United  States  authorities  at  St.  ^  .«*"  ®"*  *?5..»«i*^®  »«ri?«  *  '"^^  P^^°?  ^?  *^* 

Albaos,  Vt..  Roberts,  the  Fenian  President  in  J„t^arb?'^/riS'dS§n^nr*:'fiS'n.l:r7rJ 

New  York,  and  three  Fenian  colonels  m  Buf-  aggression.    No  sooner  had  we  returned  from  yonr 

falo^    Two  car-loads  of  Fenians,  on  their  way  excellency's  presence,  than,  with  an  alacritv  and 

North,  were  put  off  the  train  at  Watertown  by  unanimity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Farlia- 

order  of  General  Meade.    No  other  Fenian  in-  "'^'i*'  *.^®  *»"**  ^^^  P*^  through  all  ibeir  stages, 

vasion  occurred  during  the  year.    The  trial  of  ra^sCraSr^W^^^ 

a  number  oi  l^cnian  prisoners   took  place  in  sons  who  bad  been  or  might  be  hereafter  concerned 

Toronto,  in  October.     About  half  of  the  pris-  in  the  senseless  movement  which  is  known  by  the 

oners  had  already  been  set  free,  the  evidence  name'  of  Fenianism,  and  empowering  the  Gorern- 

as  to  identity  being  insuflScient.    Two  of  those  TeniLI  otla^t^^orr^tb^^^^^^ 

tned— Lynch  and  McMahon— were  sentenced  in  view  of  the  approaching  change  in  the  poliUcal 

to  death,  but  afterward  respited.     Other  trials  condition  of  British  North  America,  our  attentioo 

were  held  in  Sweetabnrg,  in  December.    Three  has  been  seriously  directed  to  the  formation  of  tbe 

were  sentenced  to  death,  and  three  to  seven  \^^^  governments  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  to 

mr^nfliQ)  in>r^wmarxT>mAry4-     tIia  *>..: »rv« a..«  ^^^^^a  bo  counected  hereafter  by  a  federative  union  witb 

months    imprisonment.     The  prisoners  reaped  ^^  maritime   Provinces.^  Resolutions  embodying 

the  adyantnge  of  the  fact  that  the  law  applying  the  opinions  of  the  Legislature  upon  this  momentous 

to  foreign  invaders  was  only  passed  on  the  8th  question  have  been  matured,  agreed  upon,  and  trans- 

of  June,  and  nearly  all  the  acts  of  a  warlike  mitted  to  your  excellency,  to  be  forwarded  for  the 

nature  occurred  in    the    two  previous  days,  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Government,    Tbe 

After  indictmentj  therefore,  the  6oyemor-GeV  tt^iS^a'nltoVVa  fntt^frirr^lur 

eral  instructed   the  crown-omcer  to   enter  a  ance  with  Canada,  the  favor  with  which  the  scheme 

nolle  prosequi  against  those  indicted  for  acts  of  confederation  has  been  received  by  the  most  cmi« 

performed  on  the  6th  and  7th.     (5^  Fenians.)  ^®°*  statesmen  in  the  mother  countrv,  and  the  satis- 

The  Canadian  Parliament.—^^Xj  in  the  ^*^*^^°  evinced  throughout  these  Provinces  at  the 

-^^^^   ^^* ^      1    J  *     !•    -Tx^  "^xT.     X  .  1  prospect  of  poUtical  union  with  those  who  are  aU 

session  acts  were  paSsed  to  facilitate  the  trial  {^ady  so  nearly  connected  with  us  by  ties  of  interest 

of  the  r  enians  in  Lower  Canada,  by  extending  and  friendly  intercourse,  agree  in  encouraging  the 

an  Upper  Canada  act  respecting  foreigners  in—  hope  that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  era, 

vading  the  country  to  the   eastern  Province,  wherein  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  wUl 

and  iSso  to  facilitate  .arrests  of  any  seditio^  ?oTt?e%lo^rt^t£:^;^kt";^^^^^^ 

persons  by  tiie  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpw  dom  we  enjoy  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  our  be- 

act    (The  rarhament  of  New  Brunswick  also  loved  queen. 

suspend^  that  act  on  the  first  day  of  its  session  ^^^^  j^^^^^,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 

^InlthlT™^^^^                  mdemmty  alluded  to  several  of  the^most  important  eveots 

asked  by  the  Government  for  the  unauth  onzed  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^          ^  ^^y^^g . 

expenditures  for  the  mihtia  was  readily  voted.  ■'      ' 

A  proposition  by  the  tinance  minister  to  assim-  I*  "»««*  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  you  to  feel 

ilate  the  tariff  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  ^"^i}"^  °'^**  ""^  .^i®  P«>^i»c«  '"Hi*'L**'®?**5!5li 

T>v,«^-  "D-^,,: ^« 1  •       *!.                 A    X    XV  I  and  her  commercial  operations  will  be  extended  by 

Ix)wer  Provinces,  and  m  other  respects  to  that  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  duties  on 

of  Great  iiritoin,  was,  in  its  prmcipal  recom-  imports,  and  other  financial  alterations  tending  to 

mendations,  approved  and  adopted.    A  bill  re-  remice  the  cost  of  living  in  Canada, 

lating  to  education  in  Lower  Canada,  designed  .  We  may  confidently  expect  that  the  cflTect  of  the 

to  Becure  to  the  l>rotestants  of  that  Pro^ce  &''^'.*„V:?t,lT'S^SJ'.'?et?  l^^^t^  X- 

necessary  instruction  apart  from  the  Catholics,  Jtion,  and  to  increase  the  avSlable  resources  of  the 

who  were  a  majority  in  the  local  Legislature,  country  by  enlarging  the  markets  for  tbe  industry 
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of  the  people.    I  am  particularly  l^atified  that  joa  erate  Parliament.    This  was  the  only  possihle 

bare  eDabled  me  to  make  jroTiaion  for  those  who  answer,  but  it  was  a  severe  disappointment, 

!r d^dl^nl  t, 'l«r CtJ^'TtSe  p;;^V°  »eyerther«.s,  to  the  friends  of  confeSeration  in 

Thisact  is  a  just  tribute,  on  your  part,  to  the  patriot-  Frmce  Edward  Island.     Mr,^  Howe,  with  Mr. 

ism  of  the  men  upon  wnom  deyoiTes  the  defence  of  Annand,  had  followed  the  ^  ova  Scotian  del- 

the  Province,  and  will  prove  to  the  survivors  that  egates  to  England,  carrying  with  them  a  peti- 

they  do  not  serve  an  ungenerous  or  ungrateful  couu-  ^ion  from  the  anti-Confederatcs  of  that  Prov- 
trr. 

"¥he  votes  for  purposes  of  public  defence  are  on  "^^f"          _                          •»     .      e    t       tr* 

a  scale  which  will  enable  the  Government  to  improve  A   London   correspondent   Of    La     Mtnerve 

the  efficiency  of  the  volunteers  in  armament,  equip*  states  that  the  leading  men  of  both  the  great 

ment  and  drill,  and  no  exertions  shall  be  wanting  to  parties   in    England   express   approval  of   the 

tffiul^°'''  ^^''^  ''**^  *^*''*  *"  ^*'''^      *^^^  ^""  P^^J^«*  ^^  confederation,  and  that  it  is  under- 

Tr^ice  that  you  have  completed  your  part  for  the  ^^^  J^?  ^^  ^  ^V®  '*.  eflfect  would  he  taken 

anion  of  the  colonies  of  British  North  America,  and  np  ^Ollj  in  the  next  session  of  Parhament,  so  as 

I  shall  not  fail  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  he  put  into  operation  in  the  Provinces  in  the 

for  the  Colonies,  for  presentation  to  her  mi^esty,  spring. 


Parliament  which  that  law  called  into  existence  on  November   2lBt,   at  which   a  resolution    was 

the  retrospect  afforded  by  the  events  of  the  last  adopted  calling  upon  the  Canadian  people  to 

ouarterofa  century  in  thisProvince.    You  canmark  agitate  for   annexation  to  the   United  States. 

Sontl^Jh^mfc'uLdZSdpT^^^^^  On  the  25th  of  November  tie  Rev   X.AUen 

settlement  of  your  country,  and  the  development  of  preached  m  the  Episcopal  cathedral,  to  a  large 

TOOT  internal  resources  and  foreign  trade,  the  im-  audience,  in  favor  of  that  measure.     It  is  stated 

provement  and  simplification  of  your  laws,  and  above  that  a  strong  annexation  feeling  exists  among 

a^  the  education  which  the  adoption  of  the  system  the  people  in  the  Canadian  peninsula  between 

LTiThTwluSr^w^^Jof «?eBrif4^^^^^^  Detroit  and  Niagara.    At  th\.Kingston  meet- 

ing  allusion  was  made  to  a  hill  presented  by 

ConfedenUinn. — ^After  securing  votes  in  favor  General  Banks,  in  Congress,  on  the  2d  of  July, 

of  union  and  authority  to  go,  from  both  Legisla-  and  on  its  second  reading  referred  to  the  Com- 

tnres,  the  colonial  delegates  from  New  Brans-  mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.    The  history  of  this 

wick  and  Nova  Scotia  left  at  midsummer  for  bill  has  been  thus  stated : 

England  to  perfect  the  final  arrangements  for        in  the  closing  days  of  March  there  was  introduced 

colonial  union  (Prince  Edward  Island  and  New-  into  the  House  a  long  resolution  calling  on  the  Secre- 

foandland  declining  to  send  any),  expecting  the  *f 'T  of  the  Treasury  for  a  statement  of  the  trade  of 

Canadian   delegates  to    follow    very    shortly,  the  British  Provinces  in  1864  and  1866,  respectively, 

vououiAu    «.«^jj««.^  vv    ^v/ui^TT       ^  -^    ,   ,     "'•'•  •    •    «    ''together  with  such  information  as  may 

Bat  the  session  of  Parhament  was  much  longer  ^e  in  his  possession  calculated  to  assist  in  correctly 

than  was  anticipated,  and  during  the  autumn  estimating  the  trade  resources  of  said  Provinces  and 

threats  of  renewed  invasion  were  pretty  con-  their  relations  to  the  trade  and  productions  of  the 

^tant.     It  was  felt  that  at  such  a  time  the  Gov-  United  SUtes."    The  direct  object  of  this  inquiry 

emor-General  and  his  chief  advisers  ought  not  rat^,^^ern'^^r^^^^^^^^^ 

to  be  absent  from  the  country.     Inere  was,  official  form  to  the  vague  and  chaotic  ideas  afloat  re- 

betdde^,  a  ^reat  deal  of  business  to  he  trans-  garding  the  annexation  of  the  Provinces, 
acted  bv  the  Execntive  Council  which  had  fallen        The  reply  to  this  resolution  was  laid  before  the 

into  arrears  during  the  March  and  June  panic  ^n^rf^St^t^"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  invasion,   and  there  were  the  measures  direction,  by  Mr.  James  W.  TaylJr,  special  agent  of 

p&ssed  daring  the  late  session  to  be  set  m  oper-  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Minnesota  District, 

ation.    These  detained  the  Canadian  ministers  "  The  closing  pages  of  this  paper,"  says  the  Secre- 

•c-bo  were  named  delegates  until  November,  ^^  "contain. some  views  upon  the  political  rela- 

^  the  Govemor-General  himself  until  Del  1^??!°^^™  «oi'n~^^^^^^^ 

-  J^  i'ia.i-T«i.  ji       i.  wiucn  1  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  at 

«mber.      Meanwhile    the    Eastern    delegates  this  time,  but  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 

were  urgently  calling  for  the  presence  of  their  House  of  Representatives." 

Canadian   colleagues,   but   busying  themselves        Mr.  Taylor,  in  concluding  the  first  branch  of  his 

TPiih  doing  every  thing  possible  to  forward  the  "^^^^jf'.J-T'A  "  ^?  the  relations  of  the  United  States 

i^  •  %  *u^:l  ^«Ii^-«-      ri«*  ^^  ♦!,.>;-  «««  and  British  America,  it  is  evident  that  both  commu- 

btane«  of  their  embassy.     Out  of  their  con-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^1,    interested  in  two  great  objects : 

fereoces  there — ^the  premier  of  rnnce  Edward  i.  An  ocean  navigation  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 

l3*.and  being  also  in  London  on  other  business —  rence  to  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  ;  and,  2.  An 

«uae  an  offer  of  a  subsidy  to  the  island  to  en-  international  railroad  from  Halifax  to  the   North 

abk  it  to  cbange  its  land  tenure  by  purchasing  ^t^"! -j;^^,"^"  L^nf  and"  C^U^thf^ne ;^ 

f -Popnetary  rights.      Ihis  was  sent  to  the  Ca-  fonnation  of  Lake  Superior,  the  wheat-growing  plaina 

n^iian  Government  for  its  concurrence,  but  the  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Saskatchewan  valley,  and  the 

l"jU«r  replied  that  it  could  not  concur  without  gold  districts  of  British  Columbia."    The  present 

tie  consent  of  Parliament,  which  had  already  Bituation  of  these  two  great  interests  is  then  brieflv 

^=«.      tua«.  ^r^^\A    i.^«r3.^A»    \f  Axnn/i  A^tA^  cousidercd.     "The  problem,"  he  says,  *•  of  which 

r-^.    l^ey  would,  however,  if  fonnd  desir-  every  Northwestern  State  ardently  seelcs  the  solution, 

-tie  on  mrtner  consultation,  recommend  it  to  ig  guch  immediate  construction  of  new  or  enlarge-. 

~^    favorable  consideration  of  the  first  Confed-  ment  of  existing  canals  as  wiM  yass  vessels  of  fifteen 
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hundred  tons'  bnrden,  without  brcakiog  balk,  from 
theQulfof  St.  LawreucD  or  the  hirbor  of  New  York 
to  Chicago  or  Superior.  Atpresetit  the  Superior  cuDol 
is  alone  sufficient,  as  the  Wellund  cnn  only  posii  ■ 
Teisel  of  400  tons,  and  Ihe  St.  Lawrence  canals  can 
pass  ftTBiuel  oroulrSOOlona.  The  New  Yarkcanala 
areofleBscapacitJ. 
t.  .l; .:^[j  the  report  brings  forward  nomer- 


^.    -_    ...e  other;  and  flnallj  adda  that  cipt. 

rience  haa  proved  that  freight  charges  from  Chicago 
often  coTCT  aeTcn-eigbths  of  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 

pool.    It  is  beliered  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canali  would  reduce  the 


Df  a  coaUiuosn  line  of  nUrou!  tnm  Bunr,  In  Udiw,  le  ik 
John.tD  New  BrDdiwlFk:  Prtxidtd,  "ThoHdd  Eanwu 
■nd  fiartb  Amnjcui  Sallaar  CaminiiT  of  Uilne''  (billn- 

betdby  IIM  au%ii»  e?  ^b  6ta1caef  UilneaadMusacha- 


and  a  tillmi'  from  tflt  etty  of  Ottawa,  iy  war  ot  Bull  ft 
Marte.  BiTlltld.  and  BnpsW,  In  WIsrodiln.  Flmtdaa.  ud 
Fort  Garry,  on  tba  Bed  Blvnur  IheNorlb.  •adIbeiilirTit 


tbeKonb  aigkitchowan 


tbem  Picmo  r^alliW.  trH>mved  Jnlr  !, 
alorj  thereof ;  ood  In  Bduitlon  to  Buld  zj 
nited  BlitH  will  rhnber  ^[iLinuitit  dliM 


a  if  aided  by  Uberal 


tie  I 


id  Pacific 
■llotmentB  of  land  aloi 
time  a  Qorornment  subaidj  of  at  least  »1 00. 000  000 ; 
and  be  docs  not  anticipate  that  England  would  as- 
lume  any  material  portion  of  such  an  obligation : 
while  the  ProTince,  even  if  confederated  on  the  plan 
aomenbat  agitated  within  the  last  two  jears,  would 
■\f  unable  to  undertake  such  >  work  daring 


■  Jv?"-?^'?'' 


thi 


This  obatractbriogathereportdowQ  to  the  "politi- 
cal views,"  upon  which  Ibo  Secrotary  does  not  now 


seuled  to  itc  people  and  QoTcmmcnt  of  the  Unilei 
States  tlie  opportunity?— let  me  rather  say,  have  de 
Tolved  the  duty — of  interpoaing  by  an  overture  ti 
the  people  of  the  English  colonies  on  this  contineDt 
ofcoursDupon  the  fullest  consul Ution  with  the  Gov 


'"Ihis''^ 


.  DrilalD,  t 
and  ibcOovemmentof  their  nited  States." 
followed  by  the  draft  of  '|An  act  for  the 

wick,  Canada  East,  and  Canada  West,  and  for  the 
organiiation  of  (ha  Territortea  of  Selkirk,  Saikat- 
chewan,  and  Colunibifl."  Thi)  ifl,  word  for  word, 
the  annexation  bill  with  which  (be  name  of  Qen. 
Banks  has  bccomo  connected.  The  Seoretar^a  re- 
port, embodyini;  thia  act,  was  sent  to  the  Committee 
OB  Foreign  Alfairs,  of  which  Qen.  Banks  ia  chair- 
man. He  waa  directed  to  report  the  bill  and  have  it 
recommitted,  simply  to  get  it  before  the  committee 
and  the  country.  That  acIioD  neither  commits  bim 
.  nor  to 


the  SI 


What,  n 


e  scben 


as  developed  in  (his 

It  proposes  twelve  articles,  on  the  adoption  of  which 
(be  Frovincea  ahoJI  became  members  of  (he  Federal 
Union.  These  dcflne  the  limits  of  (he  new  SUtes 
and  Territories,  fii  the  Congressional  representation 
of  the  States  till  the  censas  of  1S70,  conic)'  to  the 
United  States  all  public  property  of  the  Provinces, 
bind  the  Qovcrnment  to  assume  and  discharge  their 
funded  debt  and  contingent  liabilities  (o  the  amount 
of  |85,TOO,000,  guarantee  *IO.OOO,000  to  the  HudsOQ 
Bay  Company  in  full  discharge  of  all  claims  to  terri- 
tory or  juiisdiclion,  require  a  anricj-  of  the  publto 
lands  aecording  (o  our  system.  -•-      '" '■- 


pnne 


is  the  I 


.roject 


MiRgee  ed   n  Mr.  Taylor's  letter.    This  lies 
I  owing  articles : 

■  V  L  The  United  SlaU-t,  by  the  cnnstrqctlm  of 

BM  Rli«  anil  111*  gTMt  Iske'i  thalT^MlsoTOtleea 
tons  burden  sliall  inss  (mm  ttir  Gnil  of  31,  T^w- 
Lake  SnperJor  .nil  Site  Lima :  /'ro'*/rrf,  Thiil  (be 
ro      der  this  article  sbiill  not  eioord  •»).0a«,000. 

■  V  III.  Tha  United  Statos  will  appiopriate  and 
he  Enropaa  ud  North  American  Ballwaj  Com- 


aad  Congnv  shall  nigiilate  (be  sacnrltlcs  for  adTooAi  ra 

The  Bid  Rher  &Hfcmra(.— The  Red  Riter 
tettlement  now  containe  a  populatjon  of  about 
10,000,  distributed  over  a  territory  whose  ra- 
dius is  abont  sixty  miles.  The  centre  of  busi- 
ness is  at  the  town  of  Winnipeg,  which  is  tlie 
Beat  of  BOverninent  of  the  Undson  Bay  Coni- 
panj,  and  tlieir  headqnarterB ;  Fort  Garrj  U 
also  tliere.  The  settlement  was  rcprcs<.'niei] 
laBtEamTDerto  bo  in  n  prosperonacondition.tk 
farmers  being  maoli  more  independent  and  com- 
fortftbla  than  in  the  newer  settled  portions  of 
Canada.  Many  of  them-  cultivate  300  or  400 
acres,  and  have  80  to  100  head  of  cattle  and 
horses.  All  the  teaming  and  transport  bnslnca 
is  done  with  carts  and  cattle.  Over  4,000  rart- 
loada  of  English  merchandise  came  into  the 
Red  Eiver  country  hj  way  of  St.  Pauls  (Miun.) 
last  summer,  returning  with  fnrs  as  sJon  »* 
loads  could  be  obtained.  Specimens  of  the 
agricnltaral  and  mineral  resources  of  the  ronn- 
try  were  sent  to  the  Patia  Eihibition.  ilncli 
interest  was  felt  tbronghout  the  eettlemcot  in 
the  ancceas  of  the  confederation  scheme,  anils 

Eublic  meeting  was  held  in  Winnipeg  in  Decora-  ^ 
er,  t«  memorialize  the  Imperial  GovemmenI  In 
behalf  of  that  measore,  and  obo  to  eipro.^'i 
desire  to  act  in  unity  and  cooperation  wiih  tjie. 
neighboring  colonies  of  Vancouver  and  Brilisb 
Columbia  to  further  British  interests  and  cott- 
federation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacinr. 

Copper-Minn  of  Canada.—"  Himrt' 
ats'  Magazine"  for  October,  ]86(i,  poB- 
U....O  U.1  account  of  these  mines.  TIio  UruM 
mines.  Lake  Hnron,  owned  by  the  MoDtK«|l 
Mining  Company,  have  yielded,  since  ihdij 
openio},',  in  184T,  about  9,000  tons  of  18  p« 
cent,  copper.  Iti  1861,  472  tons  of  17  per  eentJ 
were  taken  out  The  deepest  working  is  W 
fathoms  from  the  sorface,  and  the  number  of 
men  emjiloyed  34.  The  Acton  mine,  lot  3JJ 
range  3,  had  yielded,  up  to  1S61,  aboot  fi.OOl 
tons,  averaging  17  per  cent.  Doring  the  fii^ 
four  weeks  work,  in  1869,  abont  800  tons  of  on| 
containing  nearly  30  per  cent.,  were  qnarrici  jl 
open  cutting^  and  without  making  mnrh  iifl 
nression  on  the  qoantitj  in  sight.  The  gronol 
nas  been  worked  on  the  general  slope  ot'  tji 
bed  to  the  depth  of  abon'  10  fntlioms.    Tm 


Merchants'  Magazine" 
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(Jpton  mine,  XTpton,  lot  51,  range  20,  has  yielded 
U  per  cent  copper.  The  quantity  of  rock  ex- 
cavated is  not  stated.  Bissonet  mine,  Upton, 
lot  49,  range  20,  exhibits  a  bed  of  Si  feet 
tiilck,  and  the  ore  lies  in  disseminated  masses 
of  varions  sizes  np  to  20  inches  lorfg  by  6  to  9 
inches  thick.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bed  woald 
yield  from  half  to  threc-fonrths  of  a  ton  of  10 
per  cent,  ore  to  a  fathom.  In  the  "Wickhara 
mine,  Wickham,  lot  15,  range  10,  an  experi- 
mental shaft  has  recently  been  sank  to  a  depth 
of  about  five  fathoms,  in  which  good  bnnches 
of  ore  have  been  met  with.  About  4,000  tons 
We  been  taken  out,  yielding  BO  per  cent.  The 
Yales  mine,  Durham,  lot  21,  range  7,  has  been 
opencfl  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  six  fathoms, 
reTcaLing  good  lumps  of  ore,  mixed  with 
ealcspar  and  wall  rock.  At  St.  Flavidre,  about 
fue  leagues  above  the  Ghaudidre,  and  two 
leagues  from  the  St  Lawrence,  is  the  Black 
River  mine.  In  one  spot  native  copper  occurs 
in  small  masses;  and  the  whole  band  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  upper  copper- 
bearing  series  of  Lake  Superior.  At  Harvey's 
Hm  mines,  Leeds,  lot  18,  range  15,  there  oc- 
curs in  a  breadth  of  about  1,000  feet  eight 
coarses,  composed  chiefly  of  quartz,  with  va- 
rious proportions  of  bitter  spar,  chlorite,  and 
cdcspar,  carrying  in  parts  as  much  as  two  tons 
of  20  per  cent,  ore  to  a  fathom.  The  rock  of 
the  country  is  a  talcoid  mica  slate.  An  adit 
level  is  being  driven  through  this  slate,  of  the 
length,  when  completed,  of  220  fathoms.  The 
number  of  men  employed  is  about  50 ;  but  the 
qaantity  of  ore  taken  out  is  not  given.  At  the 
St.  Francis  mine,  Cleveland,  lot  25,  range  12, 
the  bed  has  an  average  thickness  of  three  foQt, 
:  nd  has  been  traced  a  distance  of  90  fathoms. 
The  monUily  yield  of  ore  is  about  55  tons  of  10 
per  cent.  The  Huntington  mines  at  Bolton 
yield  aboat  10  tons  of  10  per  cent,  ore  per 
fathom.  The  ores  of  all  these  mines  are  the 
vellow,  variegated,  and  vitreous  snlphnrets, 
mixed  in  some  instances  with  copper  pyrites. 

Gold  Mines  of  Canada, — In  Canada,  the 
^Id-mining  operations  have  been  principally 
earned  on  in  the  Chaudidre  division,  in  alluvial 
d'liTgings  on  the  Gilbert  River,  in  the  Seigniory 
of'Kigand  Vandreuil  (De  L6ry).  About  fifty 
meQ  were  working  there  at  the  date  of  the  last 
report  (Jane,  1866).  One  or  two  companies 
are  about  erecting  mills  for  quartz-crushing. 
The  gold  hitherto  extracted  is  estimated  as 
follows : 

Id  mmmer  of  18C3 , $50,000 

Id  Jane,  1864 6,000 

Year  ending  June,  1865 150,000 

"         "      I860 100,000 

Hie  probable  falling  off  in  1866  is  explained 
by  the  prevailing  excitement  with  regard  to 
•quartz  crashing,  which  caused  an  abandon- 
meat  of  allurial  operations.  The  largest 
nuggets  found  in  the  Chaudidre  valley  have 
been  worth  $300,  and  most  of  the  alluvial  gold 
Ifi  been  obtained  in  a  limited  area.  In  that 
<il^ict,  aiid  also  in  other  parts  of  Canada  East, 


gold-bearing  quartz  veins  have  been  discovered 
of  sufficient  richness  to  pay  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  cost  of  crushing  and  separating. 

Gold-Mines  of  Nova  Scotia, — The  productive- 
ness of  these  mines  appears  to  be  permanent. 
They  are  worked  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Mines,  and  the  Government 
reserves  a  royalty  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
receipts.  The  following  is  the  commissioner's 
report  of  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
gold-mines,  the  tons  of  quartz  raised  and  crushed, 
and  the  daily  yield  of  gold  per  man  employed, 
from  1862  to  1865  inclusive : 

NUMBER  or  H^KDS  SUPLOTBD. 

Tcarlj  aggregEt«. 

1865 212,966 

1864 252,720 

1868 •. 273,624 

1862 156,800 

Total 895, 810 

Dally  avotige. 

1865 500 

1864 877 

1868 810 

1862 682.583 

Mean 717.895 

QUARTZ   RAI8BD. 

Yearly  aggregate. 

1865 50,002,500 

1864 42,469,600 

1863 84,150,490 

1862 18,480,000 

Total 140,102,500 

Daily  ay.  per  ihan. 

1865 284,795 

1864 168,050 

1868 124,807 

1862 86,410 

Mean 156,482 

QUARTZ  CRUSHED. 

Yearly  aggregate. 

1865 48,846,600 

1864 42,887,686 

1863 84,150,400 

1862 18,480,000 

Totel 189,864,686 

Average  gold  100  lb. 
Dwt         Gre. 

1865 1  0.902 

1864 22.812 

1868 19,647 

1862 1  0.790 

Mean 22.805 

DAILY  TIELD  OF  GOLD  PER  MAN. 

Dwt.  Grs.  Gold  vol 

1865 2  8.371  $2  83 

1864 1  14.030  1  58 

1868 1  0.662  1  02 

1862 22.385  94 

It  also  appears  from  the  commissionei's  re- 
port that  the  aggregate  amount  of  gold  upon 
which  royalty  was  paid  in  1865  exceeded  that  of 
the  preceding  year  by  about  83  per  cent., 
amounting  to  24,687  ozs.  for  the  former  period, 
and  18,744  ozs.  for  the  latter,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  6,123  ozs.    There  is  al^o  an  increase 
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of  tlio  ovoriige  yloM  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  qnarta 
of  about  tlvo  por  cent.,  and  a  very  coiisi<lerable 
nilvniioo  in  tbo  amotiDt  of  the  ^cld  for  each  man 
ongaaoil  in  minin;;.  TJie  value  of  gold  pro- 
duc-<Hl  in  IROQ  WAS  $;609,OSO  (paying  $18,0S8 
in  renU  and  rojaltics);  in  IBU,  $400,440;  in 
180:;,  (260.020,  and  in  ISQ2,  $145,500. 

The  Coal-FUW4  of  Nova  5«>(ia.— The  most 
Important  codl-fielda  of  this  province  are  in 
Oiimbcrlond  County,  lying  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Minoa ;  those  apon  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawroncp,  of  which  Pictou  is  the 
centre ;  and  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  Cape 
Hroton,  contignous  to  the  harbor  of  Sydney. 
Tho  Cnml>crland  coal-fields  have  been  but 
sllRlitly  worked,  the  largest  veins  being  some 
twclvo  ntiU's'  distance  from  navigable  waters. 
At  I'icton,  the  ooal-fiolds  lie  immediately  upon 
llde-wiitor.  One  of  the  vfcina  has  a  thickness 
of  SO  foot,  mom  than  26  feet  of  workable  coal. 
The  dopoHits  near  Sydney  hare  been  foond  to 
undtTllo  *250  sqnare  miles,  an  area  nearly  eqnal 
to  tliii  entire  workable  area  of  the  anthracite 
ronl-Helds  of  Pennsylvania,  An  eiecllent  bar- 
liiir  is  oontignoQs  to  them,  with  which  the  more 
ItnjHirtant  veins  will  soon  bo  connected  by  mil- 
wiiy.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  works  can  he 
I'ompteted,  tho  enpply  from  tho  above-mentioned 
inlni'M  can  be  mode  oqoal  to  any  possible  de~ 
riintid.  It  is  estimated  that  50,000,000  tons  of 
oonl  can  be  raised  from  them  withont  going 
iwtow  water-level.  There  are  several  other  do- 
poKlls  in  Cape  Breton,  which  have  been  only 
uliKlitly  worked.  The  following  atatementa, 
(akcti  ft'om  Mr.  Taylor's  special  report  to  the 
tTultod  States  Treasnr^  Department  (Irom 
which  the  facts  above  given  iiave  been  gath- 
ered) show  the  amount  of  coal  raised  and  sent 
to  market  from  Nova  Scotia  for  ten  years,  op 
to  the  end  of  1865 : 


Immigration, — The   total  immigration  i 
Canada,  in  16G5,  at  all  points,  with  an  apprc 
mate  estimate  of  the  distnbntion  of  the  ini 
grants,  is  reported  as  follows: 
Landed  at  Quebec  in  18G5,  19,7^5  steenM 
puMQgere,  of  whom  thera   remiined  in 

Canada *, 

Arrived  in  CsDadafToin  tho  Sutca,  by  Bna- 
ppDiion  Bridge  and  Ddrott,  as  per  retnm 
of  HuniltoD  Agent,  25,714,  of  frliom  tbcre 


dnedio  Canada.. 


0.  from 


ter  and  Oaticga,  ai  , 

By  alcamers  Iiom  Qtwego  and  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, as  per  retnrn  of  Kingston  Agent 1 

Kumber  nha  reached  the  Ottawa  Ascacy,  aa 
per  relarn  of  Mr.  Welli 

Bj  Lake  Cbamplain  to  Uoctreal,  as  per  return 
of  Mr.  Daley 

By  ateamera  ^om  Portland,  from  lal  Januair 
to  2Tth  April 

By  ateamera  from  Portland,  from  23d  Korem. 
December 


Brat 


Total  remaining  in  Canada. 
Of  nblch  number  about  18,000  am 
■eltled  in  Upper  Canada,  and  thi 
in  Lower  Canada. 


Commwwai— The  ifimtreal  GcaetU  (Ktm 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  imports  and  i>i- 
porta  from  that  port  for  tho  years  1B65  oni! 
less,  as  follows : 


Tlibb. 

In-port. 

Eip«tt. 

|1»,8*8,*43 
S8.78S,!21 

17,513,751 

Incraaae 

(fl.949,6TS 

t\.m.T.i 

Tliaa. 

Tom. 

Yaua. 

Tou. 

1856 

1H58!!!;:! 

1S59 

1H60 

!91,g31 
2(i7,«08 
2.40,  filB 

sa7.*»fl 

3iU,lS3 

1S61 

'ISO*!!!"! 
1SB6 

834,M3 
838,021 
49!t,B26 
600,000 
832,854 

The  Montreal  Oaeette  gives  the  foUowingts 
the  amoont  of  prodooe  flipped  from  Porttod 
into  variona  provincial  ports  since  the  abro^ 
tJOD  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  np  to  December 
31,1866: 


^K  early  at 

^^^  wllieric 


In  reference  to  the  anbjeet  of  coal-mining 
tin  '■'li'-l' '  'iimmissioner  of  Mines,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
piivf :  ■  1  liero  are  now  80  collieries  in  operation 
in  Xova  ^:.'olia.  Some  of  tliese  are  only  barely 
(jpeneii,  but,  with  one  or  two  eiceptioos,  works 
are  vigorously  prosecoted  in  all  of  them,  and 
with  goo<i  prospects  of  great  and  early  eitension 
at  an  early  day.  In  addition  to  tlie  territory 
of  the  General  Mining  Association,  there  are 
nowSl  square  milca  of  territory  under  coal-min- 
ing leoBcs.  The  extent  of  acres  nnder  license 
amonnti  to  1,920  si]oare  miles.  The  spirit  and 
activity  i-sliibited  in  carrying  on  explorations 
npon  tixe  greater  number  of  these  areas  under 
lioonse,  and  the  saccess  which,  in  many  in- 
etiincos,  attends  soch  explorations,  indicate  an 
early  and  important  increase  in  the  number  of 
wllieriea  in  Nova  Scotia." 


Poet. 

Flour,  bbU. 

clUDd^^lOIL 

Sl.Johna,K.B 

110.674 

Sti.SiJO 

60O 

BOO 

8,720 

973 

Total 

151,854 

i,a;9 

The  Qazette  adds  that  no  retnm  has  y£t  ^ 
been  mado  of  the  qoantity  of  Ilour  shipped  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  hut  300,000  barrels  is  | 
not  too  large  an  estimate  for  the  qnantity  .ship- 

?ed  to  the  lower  Provinces  from  Canada  direiLJ 
his  would  be  about  two-liflhs  of  the  averaiM, 
annual  exports  of  Canadian  flour  to  the  raiifdj 
States  daring  the  time  that  the  treaty  wasiBi 
force.  The  Gazette  maintains  that,  as  regards, 
brcadstufis  at  least,  Canada  lias  not  suficred  bri 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  | 
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BURGESS,  GEORGE. 


XMPORTi  AND  SXPOSTB  OF  VKW  BRUNSWICK,  KOYA  800TIA,  FRINCK  EDWARD  ISLAND,  AND  NRWVOUNDLAND,  lOR 

THE  YEAR  1866. 


PROVINCES. 


New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Newfoundland 


Imports. 


$7,086,595 

14,881,662 

1,906,075 

6,885,810 


Exports. 


Imports, 
per  head. 


Export!, 
per  bead. 


$5,534,726 
8,830,693 
1,512,825 
6,556,680 


$26 
89 
21 
43 


$20 
21 
17 
49 


The  following  b  the  official  statement  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  fisheries  entered  at  Quehec  daring 
the  year  1866.  The  number  of  vessels  employed 
was  258,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  15,925  tons : 


ARTICLES. 

Qoantitj. 

Value. 

Salmon 

1,427  bbU. 

677    " 

17,810    " 

88,116    " 

180    " 

8,688    " 

8,843    " 
17,025  galls. 
78,855     " 
45,688     " 

8,482    " 

$28,540 

Mackerel 

4,062 

Cod 

71,040 

Herrimc" ..,.,....,. 

116.166 

Trout. 

1,040 

Oysters 

9,089 

Sahnon  (Fr.) 

Fish-oiL 

4,179 
12,770 
50,947 

God-oil 

Seal-oil. . ; 

86,470 

Whale-oil 

2,089 

Total 

$385,892 

BURGESS,  Gkohge,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  Diocese 
of  Maine,  an  American  clergyman,  scholar,  and 
poet,  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  October  81, 
1809 ;  died  at  sea  on  the  deck  of  the  brig  Jane,  a 
few  miles  from  the  harbor  of  Mirago4ne,  Hayti, 
April  28,  1866.  Bishop  Burgess  was  a  son  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Burgess,  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  jurist 
of  great  learning  and  distinction.  The  early 
education  of  the  future  bishop  was  acquired  in 
the  Grammar  School  of  Brown  University  in 
his  native  city,  and  he  entered  the  university 
in  1822,  when  not  quite  thirteen  years  of  age, 
graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his  class  in  1826, 
tiie  youngest  member  of  the  class,  which  con- 
tained an  unusual  number  of  eminent  men.  He 
entered  his  father^s  office  as  a  law  student  soon 
after  his  graduation,  and  continued  the  study 
of  the  law  for  three  years,  being,  however,  tutor 
in  the  university  for  two  years  of  the  time. 
Having  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  legal  profession,  and 
his  tastes  as  well  as  his  religious  views  inclining 
him  to  the  ministry,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
during  the  next  three  years  studied  theology  at 
Gottingen,  Bonn,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin. 
Returning  to  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1888, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Gnawold  in 
June  of  that  year,  and  the  following  autumn 
took  charge  of  Christ  Church  j^arish,  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop 
Brownell  early  in  1834,  and  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church  till  1847,  when,  on  his  birthday,  Octo- 
ber Slst,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Maine,  accepting  at  the  same  time  the 
rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  GardLaer,  Me., 


which  office  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  liis  d^ 
cease.  As  an  author  he  was  favorably  known. 
Among  his  published  poems  are  two  academical 

Sieces,  "The  Strife  of  Brothers,"  and  "Tlie 
[artyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,"  the  cen- 
tennial hymn  for  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Brown  University,  and  a 
metrical  version  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms. 
He  had  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  pre- 
pared a  new  poetical  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
which  has  not  been  published.  His  principal 
prose  works  were  "  Pages  from  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of  New  England,"  "  The  Last  Ene- 
my Conquering  and  Conquered,"  and  a  volume 
of  sermons  on  "  The  Christian  Life."  Re  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union 
College  in  1847,  and  tiio  same  year  also  from 
his  alma  mater. 

Bishop  Burgess  was  a  man  of  fine  cnltnre, 
and  in  some  directions  of  elegant  and  profound 
scholarship.     He  was  an    excellent   Hebrew 
scholar,  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  classics, 
and  surpassed  by  few  in  his  familiarity  with 
English  literature.    He  was  also  well  versed  in 
history,  and  in  ecclesiastical  history  was  an  au- 
thority.   His  prose  writings  were  marked  bv 
clearness,  terseness,  and  elegance  of  style.    His 
poems  were  melodious,  polished,  and  gave  en- 
dence  of  poetic  feeling,  but  lack  somewhat  in 
poetic  fire  and  inspiration.    As  a  preacher  be 
was  not  so  popular  as  he  deserved  to  be.    Thia 
was  perhaps,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that, 
while  the  style  and  thought  of  his  disconrFe 
were  always  admirable,  and  liis  delivery  at 
times  impressive,  there  w^as  a  lack  of  that  kin- 
dling life  and  enthusiasm  which  powerfully  en- 
gages the  mind,  stirs  the  heart,  and,  finally, 
sweeps  every  thing  before  it.     As  a  bishop, 
he  had  charge  of  a  great  extent  of  territory, 
with  but  about  twenty  parishes  widely  scattered 
over  it,  and  while  to  the  severe  diocesan  labors 
thus  thrown  upon  him  were  added  the  pastoral 
cares  of  a  large  parish,  he  performed  all  his 
duties  faithfully  and  conscientiously,  shrinking 
from  no  burden  or  toil,  if  only  he  might  pro- 
mote the  cause  he  had  at  heart.    In  the  Honse 
of  Bishops  he  occupied  a  prominent  position, 
one  due  more  to  his  intellectual  superiority  than 
to  any  other  circumstances.     Of  late  he  had 
been  regarded  as  decidedly  the  leader  of  the 
moderate  church  party  in  that  house,  though 
considerably  younger  than  some  of  the  bi^* 
ops  of  that  party.    His  mind  was   so  care- 
fully disciplmed,  and  his  habits  of  thought  so 
accurate  and  thoroughly  trained,  that  he  could 
be  relied  upon  at  any  time  for  the  preparation 
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of  any  important  paper  where  accuracy  and  gives  the  following  account :  "  On  the  2d  of 
promptness  were  equally  requisite.  His  char-  Angnst,  in  the  afternoon,  two  sons  of  the  King 
acter  was  remarkahle  for  its  symmetry.  In  of  Bnrmah,  the  Mengoon  prince,  twenty-three 
bim  no  faculty  was  dwarfed  or  unbalanced,  bat  years  old,  and  his  brother,  seventeen  years  old, 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  existed  and  acted  to-  with  some  forty  chosen  men,  mshed  to  the 
cfcther  in  entire  harmony.  He  was  not  great  in  palace  of  their  uncle,  who  was  heir  apparent, 
acr  one  particolor,  yet  the  nice  polish,  and  and  murdered  him,  and  then  two  half-brothers 
ciltnre,  and  evenness  everywhere  apparent,  and  several  of  the  principtd  ministers  of  state, 
alone  served  to  point  hira  out  in  the  community  and,  no  doubt,  every  distinguished  man  bus- 
es no  common  man.  In  him  were  seen  an  ardent  pected  of  stern,  unyielding  attachment  to  the 
imn^ation  and  high  poetic  fancy  existing  in  king.  Two  of  the  lung's  most  trusted  ministers 
coonection  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  pre-  — Uie  Pabay  Mengee,  and  Loung  Shay  Mengee 
eminently  calm,  dear,  judicial  mind.  His  life  — ^appeors  to  have  been  among  the  first  who 
was  beyond  reproach.  His  deep  and  unaffected  were  cut  down  by  the  assassins.  They  were 
piety  gave  color  and  glow  to  every  action  and  highly  respected  by  all  foreigners  as  well  as  by 
modified  every  thought  His  death  was  very  the  natives.  They  were  comparatively  young 
Midden.  He  had  sought  the  climate  of  the  West  men,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  had  risen 
Indies  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  in  the  hope  of  im-  step  by  step  to  the  highest  rank  of  the  nobility. 
proving  his  health,  and  obtaoning  relief  from  a  Two  or  three  half-brothers  of  the  rebel  princes 
tro:iblesome  throat  affection.  His  general  health  made  their  escape,  and  one,  the  Thongzai  prince, 
bid  somewhat  improved,  but  his  throat  was  still  l\ad  reached  the  Shan  states,  east  of  the  capital. 
Krionsly  affected.  Ho  had  been  busy,  however,  Several  governors  of  distant  provinces  were  as- 
in  promoting  an  Episcopal  mission  in  Hayti.  sassinated,  and  so  soon  after  tiie  explosion  in 
He  had  turned  his.  face  homeward,  was  on  his  the  capital  that  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
waj  from  Miragodne  to  Port  aa  Princ«,  when  of  a  carefully  laid  and  promptly  executed  phm 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  profound  p^-  for  overthrowing  the  king's  government  The 
nilj>is,  and  died  in  a  moment.  ^Ut  was,"  says  }dns  himself  appears  to  have  been  left  helpless 
cne  of  his  friends,  *^  less  like  death  than  like  a  in  the  palace  Very  likely  the  men  slill  around 
translation."  the  king  were  in  the  secret,  but,  with  consum- 
BURMAH,  a  country  in  Farther  India.  In  mate  hypociasy,  pretending  the  greatest  alarm 
coQiequence  of  a  war  with  England,  which  ter-  and  anxiety.  The  king  has  some  thirty  or 
minated  in  1826,  the  provinces  of  Aracan,  Y6,  thirty-five  sons,  and  as  many  daughters,  the 
Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  part  of  Mortaban,  were  an-  larger  number  under  twelve  years  old.  AU,  or 
nexed  to  British  India,  to  which,  in  1858,  Pegu  nearly  all,  the  sons  will  peri&h  by  the  hands  of 
and  its  provinces  were  added.  In  1862  the  assassins.  Political  necessity  is  the  excuse  for 
Bnrmeeo  provinces  annexed  to  India,  together  sbch  barbarous  proceedings.  The  two  young 
embracing  90,070  English  square  miles,  and  princes,  who  seem  to  be  the  leaders  in  this 
1,897,897  inhabitants,  were  erected  into  the  'reign  of  terror,'  are  only  the  tools  of  a  few 
province  of  British  Burmah.  The  part  which  ambitious  men,  and  probably  behind  them,  a 
remained  independent  and  now  constitutes  the  few  still  more  ambitious  women ;  and  among 
kingdom  of  Burmah,  contains  about  190,000  these  women,  the  mother  of  the  two  young 
English  square  miles,  with  4,000,000  inhab-  princes  is  no  doubt  the  prime  mover  in  this 
it&otfi.'^  It  is  composed  of  the  kingdoms  of  revolution.  The  two  young  princes,  with  a 
Barmah  and  Pong,  with  portions  of  the  coun-  body  of  men,  after  the  execution  of  all  persons 
tries  inhabited  by  the  j^hyen,  and  the  Shan  supposed  to  be  in  their  way,  took  a  steamer  and 
countries  and  the  Eubo  viJley  (Munipoor)  re-  went  down  the  river.  Stopping  at  all  the  prin- 
annexed  to  it  by  treaty  with  the  British  in  cipal  towns,  they  took  the  governor  and  chief 
l^U.  The  government  is  hereditary  and  des-  men  away,  replacinff  them  by  creatures  of  their 
^'k ;  the  sovereign  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  own.  It  seems  they '  halt^  at  Menthla,  a 
the  nobility,  over  whom  he  has  a  kind  of  feudal  large  town  and  capital  of  a  large  district  border- 
.'arlvliction,  and  the  titles  of  the  latter  are  not  ing  on  British  Burmah.  Here  they  took  up 
ttreditary.  The  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  in-  their  quarters,  but  dispatched  the  steamer  with 
Ubitants'is  Boodhism.  The  Khyens  and  other  letters  to  Colonel  Phayre,  the  chief  commis- 
viid  tribes  have  a  special  idolatry  of  their  own,  sioner  of  British  Burmah.  All  or  nearly  all 
In  1S66  Barmah  was  again  the  scene  of  a  revo-  the  foreigners  left  the  capital  for  Kangoon,  in 
lotion  (the  fourth  since  .1836),  of  which  the  British  Burmah,  and  among  them  the  English 
K<:T.  ilr.  Kincmd,  who  was  for  many  years  a  resident  at  the  court  of  Ava."  One  of  Messrs. 
rrominent  Baptist  missionary  in  that  country,  Todd,  Findlay,  &  Co.'s  steamers  with  a  large 

flat  in  tow,  was  at  the  city,  and  the  foreigners 

i.l!£J''?*v'i?^^^'^**f^'^f'f^72^*^■^P*^!*^?°J7"'!5  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.    Possibly 

v'BO.OlO  {Qbabltants.    Cant  Tale  ('A  Narrative  to  the  Court     .^       _.    ,  .  ,       ^ Ziz^^j  i^  „^f^/L   v„i.  :♦  .^Jl 

'f  Ara  \n  iHis;  London,  18B8)  ref?ard«d  this  fljrare  us  too  they  might  have  remamed  m  satety,  but  It  was 

-iiA.  ftfiU  he  estimated  the  popalatlon  of  Barmah  ftroper  firom  hazardous  wheu  ttll  government  was  broken  Up. 

^  Wirth  latitnde  to  the  ftDntier  of  the  British  possessions  at  nn     i^i.p„i.  ftp«nnntfl  rppfiivpd  from  Rnrmflh  (rm 

u.  n-ir*  than  1,200,000,  and  that  or  the  whole  Burmese  em-  ^  ne  laiesu  accounrs  receivea  irona  I3urmau  ^np 

'  r«  ifi  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  at  no  more  than  8,600,-  tO  November,    1866)  State  that  the  revolution 

!!!:i-»?TiJ?*^f!y.Il^-£-^A"**~f  ^'*'?.°"?°'*i^^^***?"  had  been  suppressed,    British  Burmah  is  the 

M0t7  of  B«nipal,M8H  ^o.  4)  again  estimates  the  popula-  j.    if  n       •  il*        t>     x*^       •     •      -/ ...-u:..v. 

^  M  i.m.mr—Ge&gr.  jahrfueh  for  18««,  p.  6T.  seat  of  flounshiug  Bapbst  missions  (on  which 
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aee  Annual  Otolopjcdia.  for  1865,  page  107, 
and  the  article  Baptist,  in  the  present  vol- 
mne). 

BURTON,  Rev.  Wabben,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, lecturer,  and  author,  bom  in  Wilton, 
K.  H.,  November  28, 1800 ;  died  at  Salem,  Mass., 
June  6,  1866.  With  no  better  previous  ad- 
vantages than  a  district  school,  he  achieved  bj 
himself  a  preparation  for  college,  with  the  occa- 
sional instructions  of  a  parish  minister  who 
lived  two  miles  distant,  and  entered  Harvard 
Oollege  in  1817,  graduating  with  distinction  in 
1821.  After  the  usual  probation  of  teaching, 
he  entered  the  Theological  School  at  Oambridge, 
where  his  course  of  studj  was  interrupted  by 
ill-health,  and  during  absence  from  the  school 
he  preached  as  an  evangelist,  by  permission  of 
the  faculty.  In  1826  he  completed  his  the- 
ological course,  and  was  ordained  as  the  first 
pastor  of  a  new  Unitarian  society  in  East  Oam- 
bridge, March  6,  1828,  but  reigned  his  charg;e 
June  7,  1829.  He  was  not  again  settled,  for  he 
preferred  the  temporary  charge  of  societies  to 
an  actual  settlement  On  the  first  of  August, 
1844,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  a  ministry  at 
large  in  Boston.  This  ministry  ceased  in  the 
autumn  of  1848,  leaving  on  his  mind  the  im- 


pression that  reform  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
was  much  needed.  To  this  end,  he  lectured  in 
various  places  until  called  to  we  ministry  at 
large,  and  the  chaplaincy  of  the  prison  in  Wor- 
cester, on  which  duties  he  entered  in  April,  1S49. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  he  resigned  tiie  imiu»- 
try,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  home,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  chaplmn  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1852,  and  to  the  House  in  1858  and  1860;  also 
to  the  State  convention  in  1853.  His  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  education  were  unwearied.  His 
**  District  School  as  it  Was,"  from  its  lively  and 
spirited  pictures  of  the  wretohed  condition  of 
the  common  school  in  the  rural  portions  of 
New  England,  greatly  aided  in  revolutioniaing 
public  sentiment  and  public  action  in  rural 
school  edifices  and  management  His  lecture  on 
"  Scenery  Showing ;  or,  Word  Painting  of  the 
Beautifiil,  Picturesque,  and  Grand  in  Nature,^' 
opened  a  new  field  of  educational  discussion  and 
practice.  He  was  also  the  author  of  ^^  Helps 
to  Education  in  the  Homes  of  om-  Oonntry/'  a 
volume  of  868  pages,  published  in  1863,  and 
conteining  a  series  of  subjects  of  the  highest 
practical  value,  discussed  in  a  most  interesting 
and  masterly  manner. 
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CALIFORNIA,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of 
the  Union,  having  Oregon  on  the  north,  Nevada 
and  Arizona  on  the  east,  Lower  California  on 
the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west 
It  was  admitted  to  the  Union  September  9, 
1850.  Its  actual  area,  long  in  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disputed  boundary  between  it 
and  Nevada,  has  at  last  been  fixed  at  188,981 
square  miles.  Its  population  in  1860  was  879,- 
994,  and  is  now  estimated  in  round  numbers 
at  500,000.  There  are  forty-nine  organized 
counties  in  the  State.  The  Governor,  till  Jan- 
nary,  1868,  is  Frederick  F.  Low,  whose  official 
residence  is  at  Sacramento,  the  capital.  His 
salary  is  $7,000  in  gold.  The  Legislature  meets 
biennially,  ita  members  being  chosen  in  the  odd 
years,  1865, 1867, 1869,  ete.  There  was  no  gen- 
eral election  held  during  the  year  1866.  The 
Legislature,  elected  in  1866,  had  82  Union  Re- 
publicans and  8  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and 
61  Union  Republicans,  and  19  Democrats  in  the 
House.  The  latest  general  election  held  in  the 
State  was  a  special  one  for  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  held  October  18,  1865,  when 
Sanderson,  the  Republican  candidate,  received 
88,221  votes,  and  Hartley,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, 26,245. 

Mining  is  still  the  most  important  interest 
in  California,  though  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures are  gaining  upon  it.  The  mineral  producta 
of  California,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  slope,  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  special  investigation  during 
the  past  year  by  the  United  States  Government 


From  the  report  of  the  special  commissioner, 
Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  made  in  January,  1867, 
we  gather  the  foUowing  items  relative  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  product  of  gold  in  the  State  has  been 
decreasing  for  thirteen  years;  placer  mining 
has  fallen  to  a  very  smsdl  aggregate,  and  by- 
draulic  washing  for  gold  is  less  profitable  and 
productive  than  formerly.  The  yield  of  the 
quartz-mines  is  slowly  increasing.  Tbere  are 
Q6  quartz-mills  in  the  State,  not  all  of  them, 
however,  now  in  operation.  Of  tiiese  52  are 
propelled  by  water,  11  by  steam,  and  3  \>y 
water  and  steam.  The  product  of  gold  in  the 
State  in  1866,  partly  estimated,  was  set  down  ia 
round  numbers  at  $25,000,000.  Very  little 
silver  has  been  mined  in  California  separatdr 
from  that  contained  in  the  gold.  Copper  is 
becoming  an  important  product  of  the  State. 
The  following  table  shows  the  exportation  of 
copper  ores  from  San  Francisco  since  1862 : 


TEAB. 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 


To  New 
York. 

To  Boa- 
ton. 

To  SwMi- 

Ton& 

Tods. 

8,574 
4,208 
5,064 
9,050 
8,415 

Tons.      , 

86 
1,887 
4,905 
4,146 
7,676 

7 

264 

2,691 

10,884 

Total  Top^ 
5,:>53 

17.:?: 
21,4:'? 


The  Quicksilver  mines  of  California  are  known 
as  the  >iew  Almaden  mines,  and  have  been  open 
since  1850.  In  August,  1863,  a  period  of  ten 
years  and  eleven  months,  the  total  amount  of 
ore  consumed  was  102,818,442  pounds,  and  th^ 
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produce  of  qnicksnlver  808,756  flasks,  or  23,- 
M%SU  pounds.  From  November,  1863,  to 
December,  1864,  tbe  total  product  was  46,216 
flasks,  or  8,566,200  potinds,  to  which  are  to  be 
added  720  flasks  from  washings.  In  1865  the 
gross  product  was  4T,078  flasks,  or  8, 604,465 J 
poands,  to  which  are  to  be  added  116  flasks 


from  washings.  The  gross  product  for  1866 
was  80,029  flasks.  The  other  quicksilver  mines 
in  California  did  not  average  1,000  flasks  per 
month  in  1866.  The  following  is  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  amount  of  quicksilver  ex- 
ported from  California  to  various  countries 
since  1859: 


TO 

1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Planka. 
250 

"ios 

1,068 
671 
930 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

825 
188 

19 

Flaaka. 
400 

8,886 

2,775 

750 

•  •  •  ■  • 

100 
180 
827 

FlaakB. 

600 

2,500 

12,061 

18,788 

2,804 

2,059 

110 

50 

1,850 

57 

116 

Flaikfl. 

2,265 

1.500 

14,778 

8,725 

8,489 

1,746 

40 

25 

800 

424 

5 

FlaskB. 

95 

1,062 

11,690 

8,889 

8,876 

600 

40 

"800 

120 

42 

FlMks. 

1,695 

1,609 

7,488 

18,908 

4^800 

2,674 

80 

262 

108 

45 

21 

Flasks 

6,800 
10,400 

2,650 
14,250 

5,500 

2,000 

•  •  •  •  • 

200 

Flaaks. 

>*ew  York.. 

8,500 
10  400 

Grett  Britain 

Mexico 

6,450 
17,250 
,6,600 

2,600 

China 

Pern 

CHU 

Central  Americft  ..........  a ..... . 

Japan. 

AostraliB. 

200 

Panama 

Victoria,  V.I 

Totel 

8,899 

9,448 

85,995 

88,747 

26,014 

36,918 

41,800 

45,900 

Borax  was  discovered  in  California  in  1856, 
and  since  that  time  but  one  company-  has  been 
formed  for  its  production.  About  two  tons 
of  ciyBtal  are  produced  daily. 

In  agricultxu'e  the  State  has  made  consider- 
able progress ;  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  increas- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  and  the  pure  wines  and 
brandies  n'om  the  Pacific  coast  are  rapidly  com- 
ing into  favor  in  the  Eastern  markets.  Three 
hundred  varieties  of  the  grape  have  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  State,  including  sJl 
the  choicest  varieties  or  wine-producing  grapes 
m  Europe;  and  so  diversified  is  the  surface  and 
climate  of  the  State,  that  every  variety  of  wine 
which  can  be  produced  in  European  vineyards, 
^m  the  light  Rhenish  wines  and  clarets  tg  the 
heaTy-bodiSi  sherry,  port,  and  Madeira,  can  bo 
produced  of  better  quality  than  in  Europe,  from 
tbe  greater  richness  of  the  soil  and  dryness  of 
the  climate.  The  vineyards  of  the  sierras,  being 
mostly  on  a  volcanic  soil,  rival  the  southern 
Italian  and  Sicilian  vineyards  in  their  produc- 
tion. The  vine  in  California  is  not  subject  to  the 
ndiunij  or  grape-disease,  which  has  proved  so 
destructive  in  Europe ;  nor  is  it  liable  to  mil- 
dew. In  Enrope  the  wine  crop  is  a  failure  as 
often  as  one  year  out  of  three ;  in  California 
it  seldom  or  never  fails,  and  the  yield  is  uni- 
formly much  larger  than  that  of  the  best  years 
in  Eofope.  The  number  of  vines  already  set — 
all  of  which  will  be  in  full  bearing  in  three 
Tears^is  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions. 
The  yarieties  of  wine  exported,  thus  far,  are 
^och,  champagne,  port,  and  claret ;  the  last  ex- 
ported the  past  year  for  the  first  time.  The 
wine-growers  also  export  ift/^ca^?  and  AngeluOy 
which  are  not  properly  wines,  though  ranked 
as  snch,  being  made  by  the  addition  of  sufficient 
hRmdy  to  the  clarified  must  or  unfermented 
^ne  to  keep  it  from  fermenting.  These  con- 
tain usually  18  or  19  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

The  wheat  product  of  the  State  is  large,  and 
IB  constantly  Increasing.    It  comprises  84  per 


cent,  of  the  entire  agricultural  product  of  the 
State,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  astonishing.  The 
wheat  of  California  is  especially  rich  in  gluten, 
surpassing  in  this  quality  the  highly-prized 
Southern  flour.  The  barley  crop  is  also  large, 
exceeding  hitherto  wheat  or  any  other  grain 
crop,  and  forming  89  per  cent,  of  the  agricul- 
tural product  of  the  State.  A  yield  of  60 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  not  uncommon,  and  in 
the  valley  of  P^aro  14,900  bushels  were  raised 
from  100  acres— an  average  of  149  bushels  to 
the  acre— by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hifl,  The  root  crops  are 
enormous,  and  of  excellent  quality,  as  are  most 
of  the  fruits. 

Within  the  past  three  years,  and"  mainly  in 
consequence  of  the  earnest  efibrts  of  Mr.  L.  M. 
Prevost,  the  attention  of  agriculturists  has  been 
turned  to  silk  culture.  The  climate  of  Califor- 
nia is  admirably  adapted  to  this  crop,  llie 
morus  multicaulia  grows  with  great  rapidity, 
and  yields  an  immense  quantity  of  leaves,  ana 
the  worms  feed  on  them  with  avidity.  The  worm 
is  very  healthy,  and  produces  cocoons  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Eight  hundred  thousand  cocoons 
were  brought  into  market  in  1865,  and  it  was 
thought  that  six  times  that  quantity  would  be 
produced  in  1866.  Two  large  silk  factories  have 
been  established  in  the  State,  and  the  Oalifop- 
nians  hope,  in  a  very  few  years,  to  cease  the 
importation  of  silk. 

The  manufaeturen  of  California  are  fast  at- 
taining a  magnitude  which,  in  the  older  States, 
has  been  reached  only  by  many  years  of  slow 
growth.  Woollen  manufactures  take  a  high 
rank.  Three  million  pounds  of  wool  raised 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  besides  considerable  quan- 
tities imported,  were  used  to  supply  the  woollen 
mills  of  the  State.  The  principal  articles  manu- 
factured were  blankets,  not  simply  the  Mexican 
serape,  but  army  and  other  blankets  of  great 
excellence.  The  Goveniment  ordered  tiiese 
largely  for  the  army  during  the  war,  as  being 
superior  to  those  obtainable  elsewhere.    Some 
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dotbs  of  excellent  quality  are  also  made.  The  California  has  taken  a  high  position  in  its 
necessities  of  the  mining  districts  led  at  an  early  educational  system.  The  report  of  Hon.  Joha 
date  to  the  establishment  of  manufactories  of  Swett,  the  Superintendent  of  Pabliclnstmction, 
mining  implements,  and  as  quartz  mining  in-  to  the  Legislature,  which  met  in  Jannfiiy, 
creased,  and  especially  as  there  began  to  be  a  18G6,  embraced  the  two  years  1864  and  1865. 
demand  for  mills  of  the  best  class  to  crush  the  There  were,  in  1865,  831  school  districts  in  the 
quartz,  and  furnaces  for  reducing  refractory  State,  an  increase  of  147  since  1863,  and  in 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores,  machine-works  those  districts  there  were  947  schools  and  1,155 
were  established  capable  of  turning  out  quai*tz-  teachers.  There  were  in  the  State,  in  1865, 
crushers  and  stamps  of  the  highest  quality.  The  95,067  white  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
building  of  steam-engines,  both  stationary  and  and  eighteen  years,  and  tlie  whole  number  en- 
locomotive,  has  also  risen  into  a  thriving  busi-  rolled  upon  the  public  school  registers  for  1865 
ness,  and  rolling-mills  for  the  manufacture  of  was  50,089,  an  increase  of  2,501  over  the  pre- 
railroad  iron  for  the  Pacific  Railroad  have  re-  vious  year ;  the  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
cently  been  established.  The  manufacture  of  public  schools  was  20,592  in  1865,  against  24,- 
silk  has  commenced,  and  that  of  gloss  for  the  704  in  1864,  and  19,992  in  1863.  The  money 
supply  of  the  rapidly  increasing  wine  trade  is  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is  derived  from 
prospering.  State  and  county  taxes,  a  direct  property  tax 

The  commerce  of  the  State  is  attaining  large  levied  in  the  districts,  and  subscriptions  and 
dimensions.  The  communications  with  the  At-  tuition.  The  public  schools  are  made  free  jost 
lantic  States  are  now  weekly  by  two  lines,  and  as  fast  as  the  taxes  will  allow,  and  there  were, 
an  active  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  in  1865,  293  schools  maintained  without  resort 
western  ports  of  South  America,  the  Sandwich  to  rate  bills.  Fully  half  of  the  pupils  received 
Islands,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  A  regu-  their  instruction  free,  and  the  average  cost  of 
lar  line  of  steamers  of  the  first  class,  receiving  tuition  for  the  remaining  half  was  only  25  cents 
a  Government  subsidy,  plying  to  China  and  per  month.  The  amount  of  school  money  re- 
Japan,  was  established  in  December,  1866,  and  ceived  from  all  sources  in  1865  was  $952,930, 
will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  other  lines,  against  $756,999  in  1864,  and  $581,055  in  1863. 
and  when  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed,  as  The  amount  expended  in  building  and  repair- 
it  will  be  by  1870  or  sooner,  the  carrying  trade  ing  school-houses  in  1865  was  $257,804,  an  in- 
of  Asia  and  the  whole  of  the  farthest  East  crease  of  $164,000  over  the  like  expenses  in 
must  pass  through  San  Francisco.  1863.    The  valuation  of  the  public  school  prop- 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  the  portion  of  erty  was  $1,200,000,  and  the  average  cost  of 
the  great  thoroughfare  which  California  is  to  tuition  for  each  pupil  $10.50  for  an  average  of 
build,  is  making  rapid  progress.  Beginning  at  seven  and  one-third  months  for  the  year. 
Sacramento,  which  had  steam  communication  Of  the  $19,657,000  expended  by  California 
with  San  Francisco,  the  road  was  completed  for  all  pTirposcs  from  the  organization  of  the 
nearly  or 'quite  to  the  sunmiit  ridge  of  the  State  government  up  to  August,  1865,  nearly 
great  range,  105  miles  eastward,  by  January  1,  $9,000,000  were  expended  for  educational  pnr- 
1867,  and  the  cars  had  been  running  to  a  point  poses.  The  average  expenditure  for  each  child 
93  miles  from  Sacramento  since  October,  1866.  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  1865, 
The  summit  ridge  is  7,042  feet  above  the  sea  was  twenty  cents  more  than  iu  Massachusetts, 
level.  The  gradients  are  better  than  was  to  The  average  monthly  pay  of  the  teachers  was 
have  been  expected.  From  Sacramento  to  $74  for  mdes  and  $62  for  females,  an  increase 
Dutch  Flat,  68  miles,  the  highest  ascending  in  the  latter  case  of  $7.9  over  1864.  The  sola- 
grade  is  105  feet  to  the  mile,  or  less  than  one  ries  of  the  female  teachers  were  higher  than  in 
foot  in  50,  and  the  average  is  only  70 ;  from  any  other  State  in  the  Uniom  and  almost  four 
Dutch  Flat  to  Blue  Cailon,  10  miles,  the  maxi-  times  as  high,  deducting  boaru  in  each  case,  as 
mum  grade  allowed  by  Government,  116  feet  in  Massachusetts.  There  was  much  less  differ- 
to  the  mile,  is  reached  several  times,  but  the  ence  between  the  wages  of  male  and  femolo 
longest  plane  or  continuous  stretch  of  this  grade  teachers  than  at  the  East,  and  all  the  leading 
is  only  8|  miles,  and  after  Blue  Cailon  is  passed  educators  in  the  State  took  strong  grounds  in 
it  is  never  reached  again.  From  this  latter  favor  of  a  more  general  employment  than  at 
point  to  the  summit,  a  distance  of  26f  miles,  95  present  of  female  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
feet  to  the  mile  is  the  highest  grade;  while  the  not  on  the  ground  of  cheapness,  but  because 
average  for  this  distance  is  only  84.  The  tun-  that  *^  to  teach  and  train  the  young  seems  to  bo 
nel  which  passes  the  summit  is  1,600  feet  in  one  of  the  chief  missions  of  woman.*' 
length,  and  is  to  .bo  cut  through  solid  granite.  Aside  from  the  public  schools,  there  was  a 
There  are  to  be  five  other  tunnels,  but  none  of  State  normal  school,  and  nearly  twenty  colleges 
them  will  exceed  ,400  feet  in  length.  The  cur-  and  seminaries,  with  a  valuation  of  $1,500,000, 
vatures  are  better  than  on  most  roads  over  and  an  attendance  of  about  2,000.  In  1866  the 
mountain-passes,  the  sharpest  curve  being  one  law  respecting  the  school  age  of  children  was 
with  a  radius  of  573  feet.  It  is  expected  that  modified,  and  the  enumeration  was  made  to  in- 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  will  be  reached  by  Sep-  elude  only  children  between  five  and  fifteen  yjars 
tember,  1867,  and  Salt  Lake  City  by  January,  of  age.  This  reduced  the  number  of  children 
1870,  at  farthest.  of  school  age  about  11  per  cent.,  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  results  -were  reported  in   November,  1865)  at  about  210,000,  living  in  about  800  vil- 

1S66:  Total  number  of  children  between  five  lages,  and  the  three  towns  of  Gandia,  Ganea 

sod  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  State,  84,052 ;  (Ehania),  and  Retimo,  which  towns  have  to- 

tot«l  number  enrolled  on  the  school  register  gether  a  population  of  85,000  inhabitants.    A 

daring  the  jear,  50,173 ;  average  number  be-  work  on  Gandia,  more  recently  published  in 

hnging  to  public  schools,  48,091 ;  average  daily  Greece,  estimates  the  number  of  villages  at 

attendance  in  public  schools,  33,989.  The  num-  1,046,  and  the  population  at  800,000. 

terofpapils  enrolled  in  the  normal  school  was  The  island  of  Gandia,  which  has  for  about 

^  of  whom  88  were  females  and  10  males.  200  years  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire,  has 

Seventeen  counties  were  represented.  The  num-  often  been  the  theatre  of  bloody  attempts  on 

ber  of  pupils  iik  the  public  schools  of  San  Fran-  the  part  of  the  people  to  regain  their  ancient 

CISCO  in  1866  was  11,552,  and  4,403  were  re-  independence^  or  become  united  with  Greece. 

triraed  as  attending  private  schools.  There  were  Another  upnsing  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the 

three  high  schools,  seven  grammar  schools,  and  year  1866,  and  was  not  at  the  close  of  the  year 

thirtj-one  primary  schools  in  the  city.  suppressed.     The  movement  began  in  April, 

CAMPBELL,  Alkyandeb,  D.  D.,  founder  of  when  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  island 

the  religious  denomination  called  "  Disciples  of  assembled  at  Koutzoanaria,  about  one  hour's 

Christ"  bom  in  the  Gounty  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  distance  from  the  city  of  Ganea,  where  the 

Jane,  1786,  died  in  Bethany,  Va.,  March  4,  Governor-General  of  the  island  and  the  foreign 

iSOd.    On  his  father's  side  his  ancestors  were  consuls  reside.    Attended  by  several  thousands 

^t)t<rh ;  on  his  mother's,  Frenl;h.    His  early  of  unarmed  people,  the  Bishops  of  Sidonia  and 

education  was  received  in  Ireland,  under  the  Kissamos  met  with  the  representatives  of  the 

^cperintendence  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  towns  of  Ganea  and  Retimo,  and  of  the  coun- 

Campbell,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  his  try  districts,  and  together  they  drew  up  a  peti- 

nper  education  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  tion  to  the  Sultan,  in  which  they  connned 

S<?otlan(}.    In  1809  ho  emigrated  to  the  United  themselves  to  asking  for  such  privileges  only  as 

Elites,  and   proceeding   to  Washington,  Pa.,  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  great 

irhere  bis  father  had  previously  settled,  con-  powers.    At  the  same  time  another  address 

tioced  bis  studies  with  him  until  May,  1810,  was  confidentially  transmitted  to  the  sovereigns 

when  be  commenced  preaching  at  Brush  Run,  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  which 

Gear  Washington,   Pa.    In  1812  he,  together  expressed  more  ftilly  the  real  desires  of  the 

with  his  wife  and  his  father's  family,  was  im-  Gretan  people.    For  over  three  months  no  re- 

mersed,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  into  the  ply  whatever  was  made  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 

CbristioD  faith."  In  connection  with  bis  father,  ernment ;  but  troops  to  the  number  of  about 

iie  formed  several  congregations,  which  united  22,000  were  gradually  concentrated  upon  the 

with  a  Baptist  Association,  but  protested  against  island,  and  poshed  forward  into  the  interior 

^11  hnman  creeds  as  a  bond  of  union,  accepting  with  the  design  of  seizing  upon  the  strategic 

the  Bible  alone  as  tlie  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  points.     Then,  on  July  22,  1866,  the  Grand 

He  met  with  much  opposition  in  the  assertion  Vizier  issued  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General, 

■i  this  principle,  and  in  1827  he  was  excladed  in  which  the  Turkish  Government  refused  even 

'bm  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  churches,  to  entertmn  complaints,  and  threatened  severe 

From  tiiis  date  his  followers  began  to  foi*m  into  penalties  upon  those  who  should  continue  to 

ax'parate  body,  and  in  18.S3  were  supposed  offer  them.    The  Governor  was  directed,  in 

to  noniber   at    least   one  hundred   thousand  case  of  further  persistence,  to  attack  and  dis- 

^^nl>.    In  1841  Mr.  Campbell  founded  Bethany  perse  the  Cretan  assemblies,  and  to  arrest  and 

CVJege  in  Virginia.    In  "5823  he  commenced  imprison  their  chiefs  in  the  fortresses. 

the  publication  of  "  The  Christian  Baptist  and  Ismail  Pacha,  the  Governor,  forthwith  issued 

Millennial  Harbinger,"  in  which  may  be  found  a  proclamation,  in  accordance  with  these  or- 

» complete  history  of  the  reform  to  which  he  ders.    In  reply,  the  Cretan  General  Assembly, 

was  50  thoroughly  devoted,  and  which  periodi-  then  in  session  at  Prosnero,  decided  to  take  up 

^al  he  continued  to  edit  for  forty  years.  During  anns,  and  on  August  Ist  they  addressed  the 

tLi"*  time,  including   his   debates,   which   he  following  manifesto  to,  the  consuls  of  the  Chris- 

merely  assisted  in  bringing  out,  and  two  editions  tian  powers : 

;'f  hU  Hymn  Book,  he  issued  from  the  press  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^p  ^^^,^ 

Jttj-two  volumes,    lie  was  a  man  of  strong  .          pboskkbo,  AniniBt  i  1S66 

intellect,   fine   scholarship,   and   great  logical  The  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  Christian 

[  oarers.  population  of  uandia,  met  together  in  a  General  As- 


1     T.,         adjacent  small  islands,  Dia,  Yan-  ^^^^  defence.  Hellenes,  both  in  origin  and  language, 

.^es,  Elasa,  Kupho-nisi,  Gaularo-ni.si,  Gaudo,  we  combated,  in  company  with   our  brothers   of 

ihndo  Pulo,  Elaphonisi,  Pondico-nisi,  Grabusa,  Greece,  during  the  whole   of  the  war  of  indepen- 

A?ria  Grabusa,  Theodore,  3,319  square  miles  dence,  without  erer  having  been  admitted  to  enioy 

•^  smaller  island,  bavoaboot  tWtwo)  S:etwr£r?f;eAtJd^i^Tfo?';S.f '^iS 

iHe  population  IS  estimated  by  Captom  Spratt  beyond  the  rights  which   the  protecting  po? 

I" Travels  and  Researches  in  Crete,"  London,  had  guaranteed  to  us  by  treaties  and  protocols ; 


owera 
we 


bad  otiIt  prenuned  to  claim  the  priTilegei  irbicb  the  in  1S21,  and  witli  the  general  defflre  of  the  peo- 

Sultui  li«l  ipontaDBmslj  promWi  ni  by  the  !Mi-  pj^  for  the  union  and  iodependence  of  the  whole 

lented  pidfic.Qj,  aitins  for  fulfilment  of  acrtd  hereby  aanctiODS  and  dccroM :  1.  The  abolition, 

Sromiiw.  After  baTing  let  qr  w«it  three  months,  forever,  of  Torkish  mle  over  Candla  and  its 
e  hM  now  at  liflt  obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  denendonoios.  3.  Tho  annexation  to  Greece, 
a  negative  .nd  menwing  reply,  Mid  pwwnls  himself  ^]^^^^  mother  country,  nnder  the  sceptre  of  his 
^'rmXr^X^fSr  o7,5,e'°cS?.'ti«npowo™  n^J  the  Xing  of  the  HeLene^  George  L 
witDSMei  of  the  ibove  faets,  we  now  tiks  up  umi  8.  The  eiecntioa  of  the  decree  is  confided  to 
in  our  own  defence,  and  render  the  aothoritioB  re-  the  courage  of  the  brave  Cretan  people,  to  the 
tponsible,  in  the  eje>  of  the  dyilized  world,  for  the  aid  of  their  nohle  compfttriota,  ond  all  Philhel- 
"(ffi"'^  the  r,nre.enUtiv<»  of  tbe  Chmtiw  I*^™-  *?  '*■«  ^werfn!  intervention  of  the  ffrent 
popnlation  of  Candia.)  protecting  and  guaranteeing  powers,  and  to  the 
puisgance  of  tho  Most  High." 
On  the  following  day,  Angnat  2d,  the  Gov-  The  Tarkiah  Government,  in  the  mean  while, 
eruor  issned  S  connter-proclaination  to  the  in-  bad  been  pressing  forward  reCnforccments, 
habitants  of  the  island,  not  referring  at  all  to  which  it  drew  partly  from  Egypt,  the  VictTo; 
the  grievances  of  the  Cretans,  but  simply  an-  of  which  country  was  reported  to  have  offered 
nooncing  that  tho  local  aathoritios  would  dis-  to  purchase  the  ieland  from  the  Porta  on  terms 
perse  by  force  of  arms  Koyaaeembly  they  might  similar  to  those  on  which  he  had  previoosiy 
enoounter,  and  forbidding  every  villager  to  bar-  obtained  the  Ked  Seaprovincoa  of  SouaJdm  and 
bor  or  in  aoy  way  assist  or  Join  tho  chiefs  of  Mossowah.  The  commander  of  the  Ef^yptiaa 
the  revolL  "Rie  contest  now  assumed  the  char-  troops  (Slum  Pacba)  represented  himself  as  an- 
scter  of  A  religions  war.  Tho  Turkish  popola-  thonzed  to  treat  with  the  insurgents.  'The 
tion  committed  the  most  outrageons  cruelties  latter  accordinglyscntdelegates,  bat  soon  foTud 
against  the  Cbristiaus,  and  even  stacked  seve-  oat  that  the  Porte  was  not  willing  to  abide  by 
ral  foreign  consulatee,  among  others  that  of  the  the  stipulations  Saim  Facha  would  make,  and 
United  States,  when  the  consuls  remonstrated  they  accordingly  recalled  their  delegates, 
against  the  atrocities.  Several  foreign  govern-  ^htiog  throughont  the  island  began  on  Sep- 
mentawereioducedbytheseevents  to  order  war-  t«mber  9th,  Tb^  reports  of  the  progress  of  the 
vessels  to  Candia  for  the  protection  of  the  for-  straggle  widely  differed  as  they  came  from 
eignors  and  native  Christians.  The  insurgents  Turkish  or  Greek  sources,  but  during  the  first  , 
assembled  [a  the  mountains,  especially  in  the  weeks  tiie  Cretans  appear  to  have  gained  im- 
district  of  Sphakia,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  portant  advantages.  On  the  Hth  of  September 
Island,  a  force  of  about  20,000  men,  and  many  Kirith  Mustupha  Pacha,  having  arrived  in  the 
women  and  children  th)m  the  plains  were  re-  character  of  imperial  commissioner,  issued  a 
moved  there  to  protect  them  from  the'barbari-  proclamation promisingeoacesMonstothoChris- 
ties  of  the  Tnrks.  In  the  same  month  tbe  tians,  and  granting  five  days  during  vrliich 
Cretan  Assembly  made  n  direct  appeal  to  the  they  could  moke  their  submission.  lie  also 
President  of  the  United  States,  askhig  tbe  in-  ordered  the  barning  of  the  villages  and  other 
torceasion  of  the  TJoited  States  to  obtain  the  in-  barbarities  committed  by  bis  troops  to  be  stap- 
t«rvention  of  the  great  powers.  On  September  pod,  but  this  order  was  not  obeyed.  On  the 
2d  the  representatives  of  the  several  eparchies  14th  and  16th  of  September  two  regiments  of 
met  in  Qeneral  Assembly  at  Sphakia,  and  pub-  Egyptian  troops,  under  Ismail  Pacha,  arrived. 
liahed  a  declaration  of  independence  from  On  September  ITth  the  Cretan  Assembly  pnb- 
Turkey,  and  of  anoeiation  to  Greece,  This  lished  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  Cretans 
document  recites  the  part  taken. by  Candia  in  were  exhorted  to  rq'ect  the  specious  words  by 
thestmgglo  for  Grecian  independence  in  18S1~  which  this  imperial  commissioner  tried  to  lure 
'29 ;  the  fate  awarded  her  by  the  great  powers ;  them,  as  they  could  have  little  to  expect  from 
tho  violation  by  Turkey  of  the  conditions  pre-  "  the  man  who,  during  thirty  years,  oppresoed 
scribed  by  those  powers ;  the  several  revolts  of  our  country,  and  hung  upon  trees  so  many  geii- 
1833,  1841,  and  18B8,  when  certain  prii-ilegea  erons  martyrs  of  liberty."'  On  the  19th  the 
were  wrested  from  their  rulers,  which  have  Assembly  issued  another  proclainatioo,  enjoin- 
never  been  carried  into  execution.  It  speaks  of  In^  upon  the  Cretans  humane  conduct  toward 
the  advantages  of  civilized  government  as  con-  prisoners  and  unarmed  people,  in  return  for 
trasted  with  the  retrograde  influence  of  tho  rule  Moslem  barbarity.  They  should  not  be  driven 
of  the  Koran.  It  refers  to  the  recent  respectful  to  retaliation,  but  on  their  side  conduct  the 
petilii>Ti  f.ir  redress,  and  to  the  insulting  ninn-  war  on  Christian  principles,  sparing  the  weak 
ncr  ill  M'lili'U  it  had  been  refused.  It  declares  and  dtfencelcss.  On  tbe  22d  of  September  tho 
that  the  Christian  popnlatiou  never  nnder  Turk-  combined  Turkish  and  Egyptian  forces,  nnmber- 
ish  rule  ecjoyed  security  for  their  lives,  honor,  ing  20,000  men,  assaulted  the  Cretan  oaiup,  ei- 
or  property ;  that  they  ere  now  especially  sub-  tending  from  Ualaia  to  Eeramio,  and  wero 

)octcd  to  acts  of  violence,  barUari^im,  and  sacri-  repuls^.    The  next  day  the  insurgents,  hariaf; 

ege,  and  are  driven  to  the  mountains  for  refuge  received  S,000  reSnforccments,  eBsumed  the  of- 

or  Into  exile.  It  then  declares  that "  for  all  these  fensive,  and  drove  the  Turks  on  board  tlieir 

reosons,  and  in  accordance  with  the  oath  taken  ships,  with  a  lossof  3,000  prisoner^  The  Cretans 
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then  Attacked  the  heights  of  Kernza,  which  for  its  wealth  and  beneficence.  Its  hospitality 
command  Canea,  but  were  repulsed.  Snbse-  and  charity  have  been  extended  to  all  nations 
qnently  the  Turks  were  reinforced  by  the  ar-  and  creeds  alike.  Every  conqneror  hitherto 
rival  of  8,000  Egyptians,  seven  Turkish  bat-  has  spared  it — the  Spanish,  the  Arabs,  the  Ve- 
talions,  and  considerable  artillery.  On  a  re-  netians,  and  even  the  Janizaries.  During  the 
newalofthebattle,  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  present  insurrection  it  had  frequently  given 
fall  back  upon  the  mountains  of  Sphakia.  At  shelter  to  refugees  from  the  Turks,  and  was 
this  period  the  insurrection  was  reported  to  be  used  by  the  Greeks  as  a  storehouse  for  provi- 
spreading  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  sions  and  ammunition.  On  the  18th  of  Novem- 
to  have  breken  out  in  four  districts,  which  had  ber  Mustapha  Pacha  arrived  at  the  town  of 
previously  taken  no  part  in  it  On  the  24th  of  Betimo,  and  made  preparations  for  marching 
Septanber  the  Cretans  addressed  another  ap-  upon  the  convent  Collecting  all  the  troops  he 
peal  to  the  great  powers  through  the  resident  found  there,  to  those  brought  by  him  from 
coosnk  It  alludes  to  the  robberies  and  mur-  Canea,  he  mustered  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand 
der3  which  the  Turks  were  constantly  commit-  men,  according  to  the  Greek,  statement  Ho 
ting,  and  asks  the  Christian  powers  to  afford  then  sent  forward  Suleiman  Bey  to  cut  off  com- 
protection  to  the  defenceless  old  men,  women,  munications  with  the  Greek  forces  and  prevent 
and  children,  or  else  to  famish  vessels  on  which  their  reenforoing  the  convent  which  they  at- 
tbey  could  be  transported  to  Greece.  The  tempted  to  do  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  at- 
barbaritiea,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  tack,  but  were  held  in  check  by  these  detach- 
most  trustworthy  witnesses,  were  enacted  to  a  ments  of  the  Turkish  force.  After  these  had 
a  frightful  extent  especially  in  the  provinces  taken  position,  the  Generals  Ali  Pacha  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Turks.  It  was  esti-  Ismail  Pacha  marched  to  attack  the  convent, 
mated  that,  by  the  end  of  September,  over  a  and  on  the  21sf  Miistapha  Pacha  himself  ar- 
thoQsand  defenceless  people  had  been  murdered,  rived  and  took  chief  command.  The  Turkish 
and  that  in  Heracleion  alone  more  than  three  account  says  that  the  forces  immediately  en- 
hnndred  had  been  massacred  I  gaged  in  the  siege  consisted  of  only  4,000  Otto- 

On  October  6th  the  Turkish  commissioner  is-  man  infantry  and  artillery,  Egyptian  infantry, 

soed  another  proclamation  extending  the  period  Cretan  mounted  volunteers,  and  Albanian  light 

for  snbmiaaon  to  October  10th.    The  Cretans,  infantry.    Within  the  monastery  were  about 

however,  remained  firm,  and  from  October  9th  700  persons,  of  whom  from  250  to  800. were 

to  12th  had  fonght   another  four  days'  bat-  combatants,  the  remainder  women  and  children. 

tie  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canea,  the  result  of  A  surrender  having  been  demanded  and  refused, 

»Mch,  aiccotding  to  Greek  accounts,  was  the  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  bombardment 

retreat  of  Mustapfaa  Pacha.    About  the  end  of  began.    In  the  afternoon  more  artillery  and 

October  the  Turks  claimed  to  have  won  a  victory  men  were  sent  for,  and  on  the  21st  twenty-six 

tear  Oresta,  the  Cretans  losing  700,  besides  heavy  guns  and  two  mortars  were  playing  upon 

3,0CO  drowned  in  a  cave.    In  the  beginning  of  the  doomed  monastery,  and  the  tower  whicii 

^'ove^nber  the  Turks  repeatedly  circulated  the  defended  the  approach  to  the  mwn  building  was 

report  that  all  the  cbiefe  of  the  insurgents  had  reduced  to  ruins.    For  two  days  and  nights  an 

ofered  their  submission  and  that  the  insurrec-  incessant  cannonade  was  continued,  at  the  end 

tion  was  at  an  end.     All  these  reports  proved,  of  which  time  a  breach  was  effected,  and  the 

iovever,  to  be  inventions,  and  the  Cretan  gen-  Turks  rushed  to  the  assault.    By  their  own  ac- 

fcrals,  especially   Coroneos   and    Zimbrakakis,  count  three  mines  were  sprung  upon  them  a& 

were  vigorous  in  prosecuting  the  war,  while  the  storming  party  mounted  the  breach.    One 

tbemoantainousdistrictof  Spahkiawasheldout  of  these,  they  say,  exploded  upward  with  no 

to  sJl  the  defenceless  people  of  the  island  as  a  effect    Another  inward,  with  damage  to  the 

rtfijge.    Atthesametime,hoVever,  the  Cretan  garrison  only.     The  other  was  effective,  and 

A^mbly  made  anoHier  appeal  to  the  Christian  staggered  the  head  of  tbe  attacking  column, 

powers,  through  their  ambassadors  at  Constan-  They  admit  that  the  attack  lasted  all  day,  and 

t'DopIe,  to  provide  protection  or  means  of  trans-  claim  that  five  to  six  hundred  rebels  were  yiled, 

jort  for  the  helpless  population  qf  the  island,  among  whom  were  the  members  of  the  Cretan 

They  were  represented  as  suffering  from  famine,  Assembly  from  the  province,  and  the  abbot  of 

^  well  as  exposed  to  outrage ;  for  the  Turks  the  monastery.    They  captured  forty-two  in- 

ceitroyed  not  only  bouses  and  provisions,  but  surgents ;  and  ninety  women  and  children  were 

c^en  agricultural  implements  and  other  means  found  in  the  magazines  and  sent  to  Retimo, 

cf  obtaining  a  subsistence.  where  they  were  put  under  the  care  of  the 

^'one  of  the  incidents  off  the  war  made  so  Greek  bishop.  The  Turkish  loss  is  stated  by 
trofoond  and  painful  a  sensation  throughout  the  them  at  fifty-eight  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
civilized  world  as  the  capture  of  the  monastery  fifty-three  wounded.  By  the  Greek  account  it 
c''  Arkadi  This  monastery  is  situated  in  the  appears  that  after  the  assaulting  party  entered 
Eiidst  of  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  in  the  eastern  the  breach  resistance  was  kept  up  by  the  Cre- 
pat  of  the  province  of  Betimo,  about  two  tans  firing  from  the  cells  which  surrounded  the 
Uurs'  journey  from  the  southern  coast  of  the  court,  until  their  fire-arms  were  disabled  by  in- 
inland.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Em-  cessant  use,  and  many  of  the  garrison  were 
H^or  Heraclius,  and  has  always  been  famous  killed  and  wounded.    The  remainder  then  as' 
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Betnbled  in  the  large  hall,  raider  the  Superior  Zurva.  where  they  were  prepared  to  fight  a 

of  the  convent,  Father  Gabriel,  and  resolved  to  great  battle,  without  any  engagement   Accord 

blow  np  the  bnildinga.    The  powder  was  de-  ing  to  the  accounts  sent  to  Athens,  6,000  troop» 

posited  in  the  cellars,  and  the  matdi  was  ap-  were  collected  at  Zurva,    On  the  29th  of  Dfr- 

plied  by  Emanuel  T.  Oulas,  a  monk  of  twenty  oember,  the  Russian  frigate  Grand  Admiral  ar 

years  of  age.    The  explosion  left  one  wing  of  rived  in  the  Piraeus  with  more  than  1,000  refa- 

the  building  standing,  in  which  tliirty-nine  men  gees  on  board,  who  were  embarked  at  Tripiti, 

and  sixty  women  and  children  escaped  with  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  province  of  SeBios, 

some  wounds.    The  large  and  beautiful  church  near  the  southwestern  precipices  of  the  Spba- 

was  also  left  uninjured ;  but  this  the  Turks  sub-  kian  mount^ns.    A  Turkish  fHgate  was  watch- 

sequentiy  plundered  and  burned.    It  is  said  that  ing  the  coast,  and  the  captain  called  upon  the 

the  wounded  were  slaughtered  by  the  Turks,  Russian  to  observe  the  blockade  and  not  com- 

after  applying  torches  to  their  faces  to  ascertain  municate  with  the  insurgents,  but  tlie  Russian 

if  they  lived.    The  Greeks  claim  that  more  than  captain  replied,  that  he  had  orders  to  embark 

two  thousand  Turks  were  killed  and  over  one  the  non-combatants  on  the  coast,  and  the  Turk 

thousand  wounded  by  the  explosion,  and  that  then  withdrew.    The  Greeks  look  upon  the 

their  army  was  greatly  dispirited  by  this  event,  forcing  of  the  blockade  by  the  Russian  frigate, 

A  brother-in-law  of  Mustapha  Pacha  was  among  not  as  an  act  of  humanity  only,  but  also  as  a 

the  killed.    The  Greek  accounts  say  that  the  deliberate  act  of  intervention." 

Turks  mutilated  the  Grecian  dead  in  an  obscene  The  insurrection  of  the  Cretans  had  from  the 

manner,  and  left  them  unburied,  in  consequence  beginning  found  the  most  enthusiastic  sjmpa- 

of  which  the  vicinity  of  the  convent  became  uu-  thy  in  Greece,  and  in  those  Turkish  provinces 

approachable  on  account  of  the  stench.  and  islands  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  bj 

In  the  early  part  of  December  the  Cretan  Greeks.    Large  numbers  of  volunteers  were 

General  Assembly  issued  another  proclamation  flocking  from  Greece  to  Candia,  being  mo^t}T 

to  the  people,  encouraging  them  not  to  submit,  transported  there  by  the  Greek  steamer  Pap- 

but  to  persevere  in  tlie  struggle  of  independ-  hellenion,  which  made  regular  trips  between 

ence,  and  holding  out  the  hope  that  ships  would  Candia  and  the  neighboring  Greek  v^aml  of 

soon  arrive  to  carry  away  their  women  and  Syra.    Public  opinion  in  Greece  oven  urffe<l  the 

children,  and  then  they  would  only  have  to  hold  government  to  risk  an  open  war  in  behalf  of  the 

out  a  little  longer,  and  the  Christian  nations  Cretans,  but  thus  far  the  Greek  Government 

would  interfere  in  their  behalf.     "The  three  did  not  venture  to  proceed.    iBsurrectionary 

great  protecting  powers,  aided  by  America,  movements  were  attempted  in  Epirus,  Thes?aly, 

that  friend  of  humanity,  labor  for  a  prompt  in-  and  several  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 

tervention."  the  Turks,  but  they  had  not  the  desired  effect. 

The  Turkish  Government  in  so  far  yielded  to  (See  Tuekey.)    In  Russia,  public  opinion  was 

the  representations  made  by  the  Christian  gov-  also  very  emphatic  in  expressions  of  sympathr, 

emments,  as  to  allow  foreign  ships-of-war  to  and  the  emperor  and  all  the  members  of  the  im- 

carry  away  such  persons  as  desired  to  leave  the  perial  family  forwarded  their  subscriptions  to 

island,  and  thousands  of  women  and  children  the  committees  organized  for  the  aid  of  the  snf- 

were  thus  sent  to  Greece.    The  Turkish  Gov-  ferers  in  Candia.    Equally  divided  was  the  sjm- 

ernment  repeatedly  endeavored  to  enter  into  patJiyofthe  liberal  party  throaghont  Europe,  ani 

negotiations  with  the  insurgents,  and  was  un-  stirring  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents  were 

sparing  in  its  promises  of  reform,  but  it  was  un-  issued  by  Victor  Hugo  and  Garibaldi.    Of  tbe 

successful.    The  military  operations  during  the  friends  of  the  latter,  a  number  went  as  volan- 

month  of  December  were  mostly  conflned  to  teers  to  Candia,  and  Garibaldi  himself  expressed 

the  western  part  of  the  island,  lying  beyond  his  desire  to  follow  them.    In  the  United  Stata 

Canea,  which  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  the  sympathy  with  the  Cretans  was  also  citen- 

Kissamos  to  the  northwest,  and  Selinos  to  the  sive,  but  it  did  not  begin  to  manifest  itself  on 

south.    On  the  operations  in  the  last  week  of  a  grand  scjtfe  until  the  beginning  of  the  year, 

December,  the  Athens  correspondent  of  the  1867.    The  Governments  of  France  and  Eng- 

London  Times  (in  a  letter*  dated  January  8,  land  showed  more  sympathy  with  the  mainte- 

1867),  reported  as  follows:  "The  steady  ad-  nance  of  the  Turkish  rule,  than  the  success  of 

/ance  of  Mustapha  Pacha  is  subjecting  all  the  the  insurrection,  but  declared  their  readiness  to 

western  part  of  Crete,  which  has  hitherto  been  join  the  other  powers  in  urging  the  Turki.4, 

the  stronghold  of  the  insurrection,  to  the  Otto-  Government  to  give  new  guarantees  for  tlie| 

man  arms.    lie  has  reestablished  the  authority  execution  of  the  reforms  which  many  years  fico 

of  the  Porte  in  the  province  of  Kissamos,  and  had  been  promised  to  the  Christians  by  tli^ 

is  now  with  his  army  in  the  heart  of  Selinos.  Hatti-Humayum, 

His  knowledge  of  the  interests  as  well  as  the  CASS,  Hon.  Lewis,  an  American  statesmanJ 

feuds  of  the  Greek  Mussulmans  and  Greek  bornat  Exeter,  N.  11.,  October  9, 1782;  died  ii^ 

Christians  in  the  different  prcfvinces  has  retard-  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  17,  1866.    Ho  was  the 

ed  and  modified  the  military  operations  of  the  eldest  son  of  Jonathan  Cass,  who  at  tlie  asc  of 

Ottoman  troojis.    He  has  now  forced  his  way  nineteen  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Continental 

into  Selinos  and  compelled  the  insurgents  and  army,  and  served  through  all  the  arduous  cam^ 

Greek  volunteers  to  abandon  their  camp  at  paigns  of  the  Revolution,  attaining  the  positioi| 
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if  captaio.    At  the  establishment  of  peace  he  The  nuniber  of  white  inhabitants  throughout 
reeeiTed  a  commission  in  the  army  as  major,  the  Territory  was  scarcely  six  thousand ;  no  foot 
and  was  assigned  to  dnty  under  Wayne  in  the  of  ]and  had  been  yet  sold  by  the  United  States, 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  his  fam-  and  the  interior  of  the  Territory  was  a  Tast 
LT  remaining  at  Exeter.  During  this  time  young  wilderness,  affording  ambush  for  forty  thou- 
Lewis  was  attending  the  academy  in  his  native  sand  hostile  savages.   The  Indian  proprietorship 
tfiWD,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  substan-  still  continued,  and  settlers  could  obtain  no 
'..d  education.    In  1T99  the  family  removed  to  certain  titles  to  their  locations.    No  surveys 
Wilmington,  Del.,  where  Mi^or  Cass  was  tern-  had  been  made,  no  roads  opened  inland,  and  the 
piirarily  stationed,  and  where  the  subject  of  barbarous  savages,  led  by  their  powerful  chief- 
tiiii  sketch  obtained  occupation  as  a  teacher,  tain  Tecumseh,  were  implacable  in  their  hatred 
TJie  following  year,  having  decided  to  locate  of  the  whites,  and  terrible  in-  their  atrocities. 
Westward,  the  family  travelled  thither  partly  on  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  Gov- 
foot  and  partly  by  boat,  reaching  Marietta,  the  emor  Cass  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  Gov- 
piooeer  settlement  of  Southern  Ohio,  in  Octo-  emor,  and  ex-offido  Superintendent  of  Indian 
bcr.   Major  Cass  soon  removed  to  a  tract  of  Affairs,  his  jurisdiction    extending   over   the 
Iimd  granted  him  by  the  Government  for  his  whole  Territory,  and  continued  in  the  discharge 
Dijtary  services,  situated  on  the  Muskingum  of  these  duties  for  eighteen  years.    During  this 
Hiver,  near  Zanesville,  while  Lewis  remain^  at  period  his  management  of  Indian  affairs  was 
Marietta,  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.    In  1802  conducted  with  the  utmost  wisdom  and  pru- 
U  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  being  but  twenty  dence.     He    negotiated    twenty-two   distinct 
}<s^  of  age,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  treaties,   securing  the  cession  by  the  various 
ji^  profession  iu  Zanesville.    His  abilities  as  a  tribes  to  the  United  States  of  the  immense  re- 
jcrbt  and  pleader  speedily  manifested  them-  gions  of  the  Northwest^  instituted  surveys,  con- 
nives, built  up  for  him  a  lucrative  business,  structed  roads,  established  military  works,  or- 
ffld  gave  him  a  wide-spread  reputation  in  the  ganized  counties  and  townships,  and,  in  short, 
thblj  settled  district  north  of  the  Ohio.    Be-  created  and  placed  in  motion  all  the  machin- 
e^TDiDg  well  established  in  his  profession,  in  ery  of  legitimate  government  and  internal  im- 
iS-tS  he  married  a  Virginia  lady,  and  shortly  provement  and  prosperity,  of  which  we  arc  to- 
£iter  entered  upon  his  public  career  by  taking  a  day  enjoying  the  results.    In  the  administration 
^ti  in  tlie  Ohio  Legislature.    Being  placed  on  of  the  extensive  financial  trusts  incident  to  his 
tiie  committee   instituted  to  inquire  into  the  position.   Governor   Cass  displayed  the  most 
Dovements  of  Colonel  Burr,  his  hand  di-afted  scrupulous  honesty,  never  permitting  even  the 
the  law  which  enabled  the  local  authorities  to  small  sum  allowed  him  by  the  Government  for 
t*ro$t  the  men  and  boats  engaged  in  that  en-  contingent  expenses  to  be  transferred  to  his 
trrpn^e  on  their  passage  down  the  Ohio.    He  private  account  until  the  vouchers  had  been 
^»o  drew  up  the  address  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  em-  formally  signed  and  transmitted  to  Washington. 
bljinjr  the  views  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  on  As  yet  the  Northwestern  regions  were  very 
tic  gobject.    In  1807  Mr.  Cass  was  appointed  imperfectly  known,  and  at  his  suggestion  an 
ffi^rihal  of  the  State,  a  position  which  he  filled  expedition  was  planned  in  1820,  in  which  he 
tt^tfl  1813.    In  the  war  of  1812  he  volunteered  himself  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Accompanied 
*o  join  the  forces  at  Dayton  under  General  by  the   celebrated  geologist,  Schoolcraft,  and 
Hdl,  and  was  named  colonel  of  the  Third  Ohio  six  other  gentlemen,  with  the  necessary  Indian 
Voioateers.    Colonel  Cass  commanded  the  ad-  guides,  they  left  Detroit  in  three  bark  canoes, 
TvJA-d  guard  when  tiie   army  crossed  from  for  the  exploration  of  the  upper  lakes  and  tlie 
D.troit  into  Canada,  and  drew  up  the  proclama-  head- waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  traversed 
^  >i:  addressed  by  the  general  to  the  inhabitants  5,000  miles.    The  results  of  this  and  other  sub- 
ff  that  country  on  their  arrival  in  it,  and  com-  sequent  expeditions    were   published    in   the 
t^anlcd  also  the  detachment  which  dislodged  North  American  Review  in  1828-'29,  and  add- 
tLe  British  forces  posted  at  the  bridge  over  the  ed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  well-earned  fame 
Acx  Canards.    Shortly  afterward  Colonel  Cass  of  the  author.    In  1831,  when  President  Jack- 
"1*  included  in  the  capitulation  which  en-  son  reconstructed  his  cabinet.  Governor  Cass  was 
^i^^lonthesiffnaldefeatof  the  American  army,  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  and  cordially  in- 
aLd  after  making  his  report  at  Washington,  dorsed  all  the  distinctive  features  of  that  ad- 
'"i^  appointed  to  the  Twenty-seventh  regiment  ministration.    In  the  nullification  troubles  he 
'/ infantry,  and  after  a  short  intervid,  promoted  occupied  the  higii  patriotic  ground  of  his  chief, 
t'^  tLe  rani  of  brigadier-general.    He  took  part  and    the  nullifiers  derived    no    benefit    from 
ciiie  pursuit  of  General  Proctor,  and  in  the  tri-  his  presence  in  the  War  Department.    In  1836 
n:pli  at  the  Moravian  Towns.    At  the  close  of  Gen.  Cass  submitted  a  rather  celebrated  report 
1 1  campaign  he  was  left  in  command  of  Michigan,  to  Congress  upon  our  military  and  n  aval  defences, 
"•ji  hi^  headqaarters  at  Detroit,  a  command  he  embracing  an  elaborate  resume  of  our  existing 
fiiian^ed  for  the  post  of  Civil  Governor  over  martial  resources,  both  offensive  and  defensive, 
'^s  saiiie  State  in  October,  1813.    In  1814  he  His  recommendations  were  the  erection  of  a 
'  A^  associated  with  General  Harrison  in  a  com-  strong  chain  of  coast  fortifications,  and  the  build- 


c.>ion  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who  had  been    ing  of  a  powerful  navy.    Subsequent  events 
Mlfe  to  the  United  States  during  the  war. 


have  established  the  wisdom  nf  his  suggestions. 
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Shortilj  after  this,  finding  bis  healtli  impaired,  tions  for  the  chief  magistracy,  and  he  remiuned 

he  resigned  his  secretaryship,  to  the  great  re-  a  member  of  the  Senate  nntU  the  expiration  of 

gret  of  President  Jackson.  his  term.    In  1857,  when  Mr.  Bncbanaa  entered 

In  1886  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  npon  his  administration.  General  Cass  accepted 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  France,  and,  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State.    In  the  dis- 
after  dispatching  some  important  business  with  union  moyements  that  followed  Mr.  Lincoln^s 
that  Government,  he,  in  1887,  embarked  at  election,  he  was,  as  in  1850,  a  friend  of  corn- 
Marseilles  for  a  voyage  in  the  frigate  Constita-  promise,  sustaining  especially  the  resolntions  of 
tion  to  Egypt,  by  way  of  Oonstantinople,  fol-  Ids  former  colleaguCj  Mr.  Ciittenden.     He  ak) 
lowing  the  coast,  and  stopping  at  the  principal  originally  in  the  Oabmet  approved  (or  at  least 
ports,  whence  he  made  excursions  into  the  in-  did  not  pronouncedly  disapprove)    President 
terior.    He  wa^on  excellent  terms  with  Louis  Buchanan^s  message,  denying  the  existence  of 
Philippe,  of  whose  character  he  gave  a  friendly  any  power  in  the  Oonstitution  by  which  the 
and  favorable  account  in  his  ^^  Kmg,  Court,  and  General  Government   could   coerce   a  State. 
Government  of  France,"  published  in  1840.  Eight  days  later  (December  14,  1860),  how- 
The  most  remarkable  incident  of  his  diplomatic  ever,  he  reasserted  the  Jaoksonian  principles 
career  occurred  just  at  its  dose,  in  his  attack  on  of  1882-88,  and  upon  Mr.  Buchanan^s  refusal 
the  quintuple  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  to  dispatch  troops  and  supplies  South,  to  re- 
slave-trade,  and  which  resulted  in  his  resigna-  enforce  Mi^or  Anderson  and  reprovision  Fort 
tion  in  1842.    Upon  his  return  he  found  his  Sumter,  he  promptly  resigned.     His  rosigna- 
country  in  a  state  of  political  excitement ;  his  tion  was  the   dosing-up  of  a  public  career 
name  had  been  mentioned  as  a  Democratic  can-  of  fifty-six  years*  duration.    After  that  period 
didate  for  the  presidency,  and  at  the  public  re-  he  dwelt  among  his  £unily,  mingling  Httle  in 
ceptions,  in  honor  of  his  return,  his  opmions  sodety  save  in  the  exercise  of  the  hoepitalitla 
upon  the  impoi*tant  questions  of  the  day  were  of  his  own  home.    During  the  war  his  sjm- 
eagerly  sought.    In  the  Democratic  National  pathies  were  always  with  the  national  arms, 
Oonvention  of  1844,  however,  after  repeated  and  the  prolongation  of  his  days  to  witness 
ballotings,  James  K.  Polk  received  the  nomina-  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Government  he 
tion,  and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  the  considered  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  bia 
following  November.     In  January,  1845,  he  life.    General  Oass  was  a  man  of  great  n^t- 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  to  ural  abUities,  a  prudent;  cautious  le^lator,  a 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  place  scholar  of  fine  attainments,  of  the  purest  in- 
he  resigned  on  his  nomination,  in  May,  1848,  as  tegrity,  temperate  in  all  his  habits,  and  person- 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  by  the  political  ally  popular  throughout  the  country.    As  an 
party  to  which  he  belonged.    After  the  election  orator,  ne  was  successful,  though  not  famous. 
of  his  opponent.  General  Taylor,  to  that  office,  His  speeches  were  always  effective,  whether  be 
he  was,  in  1849,  reelected  to  the  Senate  for  the  fbre  popular  assemblies  or  upon  the  floor  of  the 
unexpired  portion  of  his  original  term  of  six  Senate,  but  none  wiU  ever  be  preserved  as  re- 
years.    Here  he  wielded  a  powerful  influence,  markable  models  of  eloquence.    The  selectio 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  compromise,  be-  of  live  topics,  a  dear  and  appropriate  syst« 
came  the  chief  ally  of  Henry  Clay,  and  opposed  of  argument,  and  animated  delivery  were  tb 
both  the  Southern  rights  dogmas  and  the  Wil-  chief  features  of  his  oratory,  and  he   alway 
mot  Proviso.    The  latter  of  these  he  had  been  commanded  attention  in  a  body  that  daily  list 
mstructed  by  the  Legislature  to  support,  but  he  ened  to  the  splendid  periods  of  Webster  an^ 
declared  in  the  Senate  that  he  should  resign  his  the  impassioned  voice  of  Clay..    His  wealtl 
seat  in  case  this  direct  conflict  came  between  was  largely  the  result  of  his  fortunate  origina 
his  duty  and  his  principles.    Originally  General  investment  in  real  estate,  but  tlie  steady  increaii 
Cass  was  the  most  prominent  candidate  for  tlie  of  his  property  in  value  has  been  also  due  t< 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  able  management.    In  all  enterprises  of  public 
but  himself  urged  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clay  improvements — ^railroads,  highways,  and  othe 
to  that  position.    The  passage  of  the  resolution  systems  of  internal  devdopment — he  willing 
constituting  that  committee  was,  by  the  testi-  ly  participated,   and  in   matters   of  charity 
mony  of  ita  mover,  Henry  Stuart  Footo,  chiefly  though  not  a  miscellaneous  g^vor,  no   men 
due  to  his  prompting  and  assistance.    He  sup-  torious  and  substantiated  app^  ever  fiuled  o 
ported  the  various  measures  that  it  originated  a  response.                                                       I 
save  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  on  the  passage  of  Besides  his  publbhed  works  mentioned,  anj 
which,  in  the  Senate,  he  declined  to  vote,  though  another,  entitled  **  History,    Tradition,    Lan 
present  in  his  scat.  guages,  etc.,  of  Indians  in  the  United  Stat^es^ 

Being  rcl^lected  a  Senator  from  Michigan  for  Mr.  Cassis  contributions  to  contemporary  lit^ni 

a  second  term  of  six  years  from  March,  1851,  ture  were  comparatively  few  in  numl)er,  an 

he  still  continued  a  prominent  Democratic  can-  confined  to  magazine  articles  upon  topics  u 

didate  for  the  presidency,  but,  in  1852,  as  in  regard  to  which  he  possessed  peculiar  soured 

1844,  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  Franklin  Pierce  of  information.    They  were,  tnerefore,  ratlwa 

was  selected  as  a  compromise  among  the  con-  designed  as  vehides  of  useful  knowledge  ths^ 

flictinff  interests  as  the  candidate  of  that  party,  as  models  of  the  essayist's  art.    Their  stjle  wa 

This  defeat  terminated  General  Oass's  aspira-  lucid  and  ornate^  the  essential  facts  and  statli 
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tics  being  presented  in  an  attractive  garb  of 
Moiic  In  1880  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL  D.  from  Hamilton  College. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE,  or  Rna)EBPEST.  This 
epizootic  coDtmaed  to  make  terrible  havoo 
'm  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  Continental 
states  of  Enrope,  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  au- 
tamn  of  1866.  It  made  its  appearance  in  Ire- 
land, bat  was  "  stamped  out "  there  with  the 
loss  of  bat  a  few  head  of  cattle.  In  Holland  it 
raged  with  great  severity,  and  occasioned  heavy 
losses,  and  near  the  close  of  the  year  was  re- 
ported as  still  increasing,  having  already  caused 
the  death  of  71,000  head  of  cattle.    It  was 


feared  that  the  war  in  Austria  and  Italy,  by 
causing  the  movement  of  great  numbers  of  cat- 
tle to  supply  the  army  commissariats,  would 
propagate  the  plague  extensively;  but  the  war 
was  so  brief,  that  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  case.  There  was  a  severe  outbreak 
of  the  plague  among  the  bovine  and  cervine 
animals  of  the  Jardin  d'Aeclimatation  in  Paris, 
where  it  was  carried  by  two  gazelles  from 
London  on  the  14th  of  November.  Thirty- 
five  valuable  animals  were  lost  by  the  disease. 
The  following  table,  published  officially  by  the 
British  Government,  shows  the  extent  of  the 
ravages  of  rinderpest  in  Great  Britain : 


Area  in  tens 

Komber  of  ca^  to  100  acres 

Tctsl  ceosua  of  cattle,  March  5,  1866 

Namber  of  cattle  died  or  killed  to  March 

iy;<) 

Total  nmnber  attacked 

Total oamber  killed ». . . 

Total  oamber  died 

Total  number  recorered 

Komber  unaccounted  for 

Percentage  of  attacks 


8, 


5niDbcr  of  sheep,  ICarch  5, 1866 

Total  number  farms,  aheds,  or  places  where 

sheep  have  been  attacked 

Kofflber  slaughtered  to  prevent  spread  of  dis- 

ease 

5nmber  attacked 

SwDber  killed 

Soober  died 

Xamber  recorered 

5amber  nnaccoonted  for 


Scotland^ 


19,639,877 

4.8 

937,401 

81,286 

49,861 

6,268 

28,088 

10,707 

1,808 

4.888 

6,255,077 
10 


159 

89 

99 

18 

8 


Watea. 


5,102,885 

11.8 

578,186 

6,565 
8,888 
1,180 
6,794 
1,117 
297 
1.437 

1,799,821 


England. 


82,221,998 

10.2 

8,270,299 

118,010 

198,474 

77,570 

90,421 

21,589 

8,894 

5.866 

14^998,888 

94 

419 
6,667 
1,058 
4,641 
1,018 
60 


Great  Britain. 


56,964,260 

8.4 

4,785,886 

149,811 

258,728 

85,018 

124,808 

83,418 

10,994 

5.141 

22,048,281 

104 

419 
6,826 
1,092 
4,640 
1,081 
68 


Li  the  United  States  there  was,  dnring  the 
year,  no  invasion  of  rinderpest.  Other  epizootics, 
hoyever,  proved  largely  fatal  to  domestic  ani- 
piL5.  In  the  Western  States,  and  particularly 
b  lod'uma  and  Kentnckj,  an  epizootic  disease, 
bowa  as  the  "  Texas  fever,"  and  said  to  have 
N*n  communicated  by  a  drove  of  cattle  brought 
frcm  Texas,  proved  very  fatal  to  cattle.  Its 
^^mptoms,  so  far  as  described,  seem  to  have 
fcrne  conaderable  resemblance  .7  those  of  the 
fiT^<k'rpe8t.  The  "hog  cholera,"  a  fatal  disease, 
^'iich  seems  to  affect  swine  alone  among  the 
iomestjc  animals,  has  occasioned  the  deatn  of 
sn^riy  thousands  of  hogs  throughout  the  West. 
A  j-^lation  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  mixed 
fitb  a  bran-masb,  is  recommended  by  some 
rtterinarianB  both  as  a  preventive  and  remedy 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  There  are  at  pres- 
et in  Central  America  the  following  five  inde- 
Mt-nt  Republics : 

J.  GrATE5tAi.A.* — President,  Vincente  Cema 
'^^^ly-lSOd).  Area,  44,500  square  miles.  Popu- 
^m  was  estimated,  in  1858,  at  850,000;  ao- 
^ling  to  a  census,  taken  in  September,  1865, 

*  Fnr  the  namea  of  State  mintsten,  U.  S.  minister  In 
Jsr^-oalA,  and  Ouatcmalean  minister  In  Washington,  and 
«  hvni  satlstSca  of  flnaoces  and  the  armj,  M6  AxfUAL 
•ta'.pfWA  far  1865. 


by  order  of  the  Govemmtot,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  priest  Ospina,  it  amounted  to  1,180,- 
000.  The  country  is  divided  into  the  following 
seventeen  departments :  Guatemala,  Sacaltepec, 
San  Marco,  Chimaltenango^  Suchiltepec,  Escu- 
intla,  Amatitlan,  Santa  Kosa,  Mita,  Solola, 
Totoniacapan,  Guegnetenango,  Quesaltenango, 
Ohiquimula,  vera  Paz,  Salama,  and  Izabal. 
The  capital,  Guatemala,  had,  in  1865,  40,000 
inhabitants.  The  public  debt  was  estimated, 
in  1866,  at  1,500,000  dollars.  Value  of  im- 
ports in  1863,  727,042  dollars;  in  1864,  1,414,- 
904  dollars ;  of  exports,  in  1868,  894,712  dol- 
lars; in  1864,  1,818,516  dollars.  The  imports, 
in  1864,  came  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  ($1,- 
119,586);  France  ($186,889);  United  States 
(145,722).  Movement  of  shipping  in  1864  (en- 
trances and  clearances) ;  in  the  Atlantic  ports, 
53  vessels,  together  of  1,952  tons.  In  Pacific 
ports,  62  vessels,  together  of  83,312  tons  (of 
which  29  vessels,  with  25,254  tons,  were  from 
the  United  States). 

2.  San  Salvador*.— President^  Fr.  Duefias 
(April,  1865,  to  April,  1869).  The  Legiefiative 
Assembly,  which  nolds  biennial  ses^ons,  con- 
sists of  12  Senators,  and  24  Deputies.  The 
republic  is  divided  into   10  (formerly  8)  de- 

*  For  other  information,  ^MAmnrAL  Cyclop ja>u  for  lS66k 
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pflrtments:  San  UnioD,  Son  Migael,  TJsnlutaiif 
Sau  Vicente,  La  Paz,  CascatJan,  San  Salvador, 
Sonsonate,  Santa  Anna,  Chalantenango.  Area, 
7,500  square  miles.  Population  about  600,000. 
The  budget  of  1866  estimates  the  receipts  at 
^  628,252  dollars;  and  expenditures  at  624,829 
dollars.  Imports  in  1865  were  valued  at  2,180,- 
641  dollars ;  and  exports  at  2,806,384  (the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  indigo,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, coffee,  etc.)  In  1865  24  American  (United 
States)  steamers  entered  the  ports  of  the  re- 
public. 

8.  HoNDUBAS.* — ^President,  Jos6  Maria  Me- 
dina (February,  1866-February,  1870).  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  Constitution,  which  was 
adopted  in  November,  1865,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  consists  of  11  deputies,  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  7  members.  The  Council  of  State  em- 
braces the  ministers  and  7  other  members. 
Ministers,  exterior  and  interior,  Ponciano  Leiva; 
war  and  finances,  Saturino  Bogran.  Area, 
83,000  square  miles.  Population  about  860,000 
inhabitants.  The  repubHo  is  divided  into  the 
following  seven  departments :  Comayagua,  Te- 
jncigalpa,  Choluteca,  Santa  Barbara,  Gracias, 
Yoro,  Olancho.  The  capital,  Comayagua,  has 
about  18,000  inhabitants.  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Comayagua,  R.  H.  Rousseau 
(appointed  in  1866).  Receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment about  200,000;  expenditures,  183,000: 
annual  surplus,  about  17,000  dollars.  Value 
of  imports  (mostly  from  Great  Britain),  about 
760,000;  exports,  825,000  dollars.  Chief  port, 
Omoa. 

4.  NioABAGUA.*— President  (1863-1867),  To- 
mas  Martinez.  The  State  ministry  was  com- 
posed as  follows :  Foreign  Affiedrs,  Dr.  Rosalio 
Cortez ;  Interior,  Bonaventura  Silva ;  Finances, 
Dr.  B.  Portocarrero ;  Instruction,  Justice,  and 
Worship,  A.  Silva.  Area  ^fler  the  roannexa- 
tion  of  Greytown  and  the  Mosquito  Territory), 
57,780  square  miles*  Population  about  400,000. 
The  republic  is  divided  (according  to  the  Mapa 
d6  la  £epublica  de  Nica/ragua  letantada  por 
orden  del  Gobiemo^  par  M.  de  Sonnenstem, 
1859)  into  the  ollowingfive  depaHments:  Ri- 
vas,  Granada,  Leon,  Segovia,  Matagalpa.  Capi- 
tal, Managua,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

5.  Costa  Riga.*— President  (1866-1869),  Dr. 
Jos6  Maria  Castro.  Area,  about  21,440  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  censuses 
of  1844  and  1864,  was  as  follows : 


PSOVINCES. 

Censns  of 
1S14. 

Census  of 

1861 

Increase.! 

San  Jos6 

25,949 

19,884 

10,837 

17,236 

6,193 

883 

87,195 
23,017 
27,164 
17,838 
10,425 
4,832 

11,246 
8,188' 
16,827 
602 

Gartaffo 

Alajuela. 

Heredia. 

Ouanacaste 

Panto- Arenas 

6,232 
8,949 

Total .  / 

79,982 

120,471 

40,489 

The  capital,  San  Jo86,  has  about  80,000  in- 
habitants. 

>  For  other  Information,  $ee  Aixvual  Cyclop jcdia  for  1868L 


CESARINI,  Duke  Sfobza,  a  Roman  noble- 
man, and  chief  of  the  historic  bouse  of 
Sforza,  bom  at  Rome  in  1807,  died  atPiQerolo, 
near  Turin,  July  16,  1866.  He  earlj  displayed 
much  ability  both  in  private  and  public  life. 
Mild,  pleasant,  and  xmassuming  in  manner  t<> 
ward  his  subordinates,  he  was  an  able  and 
faithful  administrator  of  his  extensive  and  di- 
versified estates,  acting  for  the  most  part  as  his 
own  stewai*d,  and  introducing  among  the  mra] 
population  such  improvements  as  considerably 
ameliorated  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes.  As  a  representative  of  the  district 
of  Santa  Flora,  he  was  created  deputy  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  in  1860;  later  he  was  raised 
to  senatorial  honors,  and  decorated  with  the 
"commenda"  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazams  by 
the  king's  hand.  He  was  also  selected  to  k 
the  representative  of  the  Italian  Govemmcot 
at  Viterbo  during  the  short  period  when  the 
city  had  proclaimed  its  aspirations  to  liberty. 
The  late  duke  was  a  steadfast  adherent  to  the 
policy  of  Piedmont,  and  therefore  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  Roman  republic,  when  the  lat- 
ter, for  a  brief  season,  flourished  under  the  au- 
spices of  Mazzini. 

CHEMISTRY.  The  year  1866  was  not  dia- 
tinguished  by  any  remarkable  discoveries  ia 
chemistry,  or  by  the  promulgation  of  any  chemi- 
cal theory  of  striking  novelty  or  interest.  1 1  can 
only  be  said  that  a  good  degree  of  general  prog- 
ress is  perceptible  in  the  several  departmeots 
of  chemical  science,  and  that  its  importance  as 
abfanch  of  popular  education  is  more  and  more 
recognized  by  the  publia  The  application,  dur- 
ing tiie  year,  of  the  spectroscope  (originally  in- 
tended for  the  examination  of  earthy  products') 
to  the  analysis  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  is  a  pleasing  iUustratiua 
of  the  correlation  of  the  sciences,  showing  hntr 
surely  progress  in  any  one  department  of  kaowl- 
edge  contributes  to  progress  in  alL    {See  As- 

TBONOMIOAL  PHENOMENA,  CtC.) 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  resume  of 
chemical  intelligence,  the  editor  would  acknovi- 
edge  his  indebtedness  to  the  American  Jourml 
of  Science^  and  the  Chemical  News  (London). 

New  ElemenU, — ^A  new  metal  was  announce 
by  MM.  Meinecke  and  Rossler,  to  the  Frenc 
Academy,  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
say  that  it  was  discovered  by  them  in  the  anal 
ysis  of  a  mineral  water,  that  it  is  allied  to  th 
alkaline  series,  and  gives  a  sharp,  dark-blue  liQ< 
in  the  spectroscope,  in  a  differeat  position  t^ 
that  given  by  indium.  Further  particulars  wij 
be  awaited  >vith  interest;  but  bo  many  ne^ 
elements  have  been  announced  from  time  \i 
time,  the  claims  of  which  have  aubseqaecUj 
proved  to  be  unfounded,  that  no  general  a^ton 
ishment  will  be  expressed  if  the  expectations  o 
MM.  Meinecke  and  Rossler  should  tnm  cat  tj 
be  fallacious.  As  to  Maonesiuh,  the  new  meta 
(new  at  least  in  the  mode  of  its  preparation  upo 
a  commercial  scale),  it  has  not  filled  the  plac{ 
in  the  arts  for  which  it  seemed  to  be  espccialij 
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fitted.  The  cost  of  its  production,  and  practical  acetylide.    These  acetylides  are  decomposed  by 

diffieolties  in  the  way  of  burning  it,  baye  hither-  water,  acetylene  being  produced.    Formene  and 

to  pre?eDtdd  its  general  use  for  purposes  of  acetylene  do  not  furnish  the  experimenter  with 

photographing  by  nighty  or  as  a  substitute  for  similar  results.    Allylene,  however,  is  attacked 

exbting  methods  of  illumination.    It  has  re-  by  sodium  at  a  gentle  heat,  undergoing  a  com- 

ceotlj  come  into  notice  as  a  delicate  reagent  in  plete  decomposition,  and  resolved  into  sodic 

chemical  analysis.    {See  Magnesium,  iJso  Ik-  acetylide,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 

Dim,  TokuijjM^  and  Mbtaub.)  M.  Berthelot  obtains  the  oxide  of  mercura- 

A  tingle  Primary  Element. — ^Prof.  G.  Hin-  cetyle  by  means  of  a  solution  of  red  iodide  of 

ricbs,  of  the  Iowa,  State  University,  published  mercury  in  iodide  of  potassiimi,  to  which  am- 

in  the  American  Journal   of  Science,  vol.  monia  is  added,  but  not  sufficient  to  produce 

ilii,  No.  126,  his  researches  among  the  spec-  turbidity.    The  liquid  introduced  into  a  bottle 

tra  of  a  number  of  the  elements,  taking  as  a  filled  with  acetylene  gradually  absorbs  the  gas, 

basis  the  determinations  of  PlCkckner  and  Bits-  and  a  glistening  white  precipitate  is  produced, 

ebeiner.    The  results  of  his  investigations  ore  resembling  in  appearance  bimanganate  of  potash. 

&3  follows :  He  finds,  for  the  thirteen  elements  This  is  washed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 

considered  (viz.,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  iodide  of  potassium.    The  appearance  of  the 

chlorine,  bromine,   iodme,    mercury,  sodium,  2)recipitate  is  then  changed  to  a  white  powder, 

m^esium,  caloitun,  strontiam,  barium,  ii'on^  which  is  extremely  explosive. 

and,  besides,  four  compoimds),  that  the  dork  Later  investigations  have  enabled  the  same 

]iD€s  of  the  elements  ore  e<^uidistant  through-  chemist  to  report  still  other  classes  of  radical 

out  the  spectrum,  but  of  varying  intensity,  many  metallic  compounds.    One  series  is  obtained 

not  being  observed  (or  observable)  at  all ;  the  from  OiCugll,  which  he  calls  cupros-acetyle,  and 

interrals  between  the  observable  Hues  are  ex-  which  yields  an  oxide,  chloride,  bromide,  iodide, 

presible  as  Mmplo  multiples  of  the  equal  dis-  sulphide,  cyanide,  and   sulphite.     A  perfect 

bmoe  indicated  by  all.     By  considering  the  parallelism  exists  between  uie  salts  of  cupros 

^)ectra  of  seven  elements,  viz.,  magnesium,  cal-  acetyle  and  the  cuprous  salts  properly  so  called. 

nam,  strontium,   barium,    chlorine,   bromine,  Another  set  of  combinations  are  derived  from 

md  iodine,  he  finds  that  the  dark  lines  of  the  argent-acetyle,  04AgiH.    The  author  concludes 

ilementa  are  related  to  the  atomic  dimensions,  that  the  new  radicals  are  in  some  sort  oxide 

»)ibidering  the  elements  composed  of  one  single  of  ammonium,  being  constituted  immediately 

)rimary  element  ("  Urstoff ").    Prof.  Hinrichs  by  the  union  of  a  hydride  of  carbon  and  the 

STs  that  it  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  he  elements  of  water  with  simultaneous  metallic 

>art«d  the  hypothesis  of  one  primary  matter  as  substitutions.    He  believes  that  the  number  of 

be  element  of  elements,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  these  compounds  will  soon  be  increased  by  the 

ihT5ic«l  idea,  bat  as  a  physical  hypothe&ds,  introduction  of  various  metals  in  the  place  of 

uldng  it  the  base  of  a  theoretical  mechanical  hydrogen  in  several  other  carbides  of  hydrogen, 

faction  of  the  properties  of  the  elements ;  and  Comparing  the  new  radicals  with  the  organic 

«  now  thii^  that  spectrum  analysis  has  shaken  alkalies  and  the  metallic  radicals  already  known, 

he  axiom  of  the  elementary  nature  of  the  so^  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  they  constitute  a 

alkd  chemical  elements  in  minds  formerly  ad-  uew  general  class  of  radicals,  essentially  distinct 

erse  to  questioning  that  axiom.    He  hopes  ul-  from  the  old  ones,  as  well  by  their  generation 

imste]y  to  prove  that  the  imity  of  matter  is  as  as  by  their  constitution. 

eal  as  the  unity  of  force.  A  New  Alcohol,  in  which  Carbon  is  partially 

A  New  Class  of  Compound  Metallic  Radicals,  replaced  by  Silicon, — ^In  the  Comptes  JRendus, 

-^xide  of  aaro-acetyle  is  the  name  given  to  a  Ixi.,  792  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  vol.  xlii.,  No. 

ew  compound  metallic  radical  obtained  by  M.  126),  appears  an  account  of  a  successf\il  at- 

^rthelot    It  is  produced  from  a  solution  of  the  tempt  by  Friedel  and  Grafts  to  replace  carbon 

rable  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  gold,  with  some  by  silicon  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  process  in 

amonia,  treated  with  acetylene,  being  precipi-  a  theoretical  point  of  view.   Chlorine  acts  upon 

^  m  the  form  of  yellow  flocculi,  which,  when  silicium-ethyl,  (SiCaH6)4.  to  form  two  products 

7,  detonate  violently  if  touched  with  a  hard  of  substitution,  monochlorinated  and  dichlori- 

^j.    A  chromiimi  compound,  oxide  of  cbro-  nated  silicium-ethyl.  These  products  cannot  be 

o-acetyle,   is  obtained  when  a  solution  of  separated  by  distillation,  but,  when  the  mixture 

iTomoussulphftte  in  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  of  the  two,  boiling  between  180°  C.  and  200° 

id  ammonia  is  treated  with  acetylene.    M.  C,  is  heated  in  a  closed  tube  with  acetate  of 

iTtiielot  shows  that  allylene  forms  a  series  of  potash  and  alcohol,  the  binochlorinatcd  com- 

oiponnds  analogoas  to  those  formed  by  acety-  pound  is  first  attacked,  while  chloride  of  potas- 

te.    He  gives  some  interesting  facts  concern-  sium  is  found,  and  the  monochlorinated  com- 

jT  the  action  of  alkaline  metals  on  the  carbides  pound  remains  among  the  products  of  the  ac- 

hjdrogen.     Sodiam,  he  states,  attacks  acety-  tion.    When  water  is  added  to  the  contents  of 

te  when  the  two  are  gently  heated,  forming  the  tube  after  the  action,  an  oily  liquid  separ^ites, 

Bionosodic  acetylide  and  setting  free  hydro-  which  is  to  be  washed  twice  with  water  and 

!Q.    At  a  red  heat  the  decomposition  is  more  then  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 

«npk'te.    Potassiam,  gently  heated  in  an  at-  which  dissolves  the  acetic  acid  compound  and 

oq^here  of  acetylene,  ignites  and  forms  an  the  oxide  of  sUicium-tn ethyl,  leaving  the  sili- 
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etnm-ethyl  and  its  cLlorine  derivations  nnacted  sulphate  of  manganese  pap^,  bnt  considers  the 
npon.  The  portion  undissolved  is  to  be  washed,  first,  if  protected  from  light,  to  give  tiie  most 
dried,  and  distilled.  The  greater  part  passes  reliable  indications.  He  had  no  evidence  upon 
over  at  180^-190°,  and  is  treated  as  before  in  a  the  point  whether  the  outbreak  of  epidemics 
closed  tnbe  with  acetate  of  potash  and  alcohoL  coold  properly  be  ascribed  to  a  deficiencj  of 
The  Uqnid  separated  bj  water  is  again  treated  atmospnerio  ozone.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
with  sniphnrio  acid,  the  solution  decanted  and  cnssion  which  ensued,  Dr.  Gilbert  expressed 
poured  into  water.  A  liquid  separates,  which  some  doubts  of  the  identity  of  the  ozoQc-like 
boils  between  208^  and  214**  C,  has  a  faint  emanations  from  growing  plants,  and  the  odor- 
ethereal  and  acetic  sme]],  and  burns  with  a  ons  substance  produced  bj^  the  slow  combos* 
Inrainous  flame,  giving  off  white  fumes  of  tion  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air.  In  closiDg  the 
rilidc  acid.  This  liquid  is  derived  from  mono-  discussion  the  President  (Dr.  W.  A.  HiUer) 
chlorinated  silicium-ethjl  by  replacing  the  chlo-  observed,  that  no  one  doubted  the  existence  of 
rine  by  ozacetyL  Treated  with  an  alcoholic  ozone  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  this  body  yields  a  mitted  that  as  yet  the  proof  was  very  imper- 
new  liquid  boiling  at  190^  0.,  which  is  the  feet. 

hydrate  corresponding  to  the  acetate  above  de-        Isomerism. — ^Berthelot  has  proposed  a  new 

scribed.     The  authors  term  the  radical  silico-  subdivision  of  isomeric  bodies  into  the  following 

nonyl,  and  compare  the  hydrate  and  acetate  to  classes  or  general  groups :  1.  (Equiralent  eont- 

the  corresponding  compoands  of  carbon  and  position,)    Substances  which  appear  to  haTe  a 

hydrogen,  considering  silicium  to  replace  carbon  purely  accidental  relation  to  each  other,  such 

atom  for  atom.  as  butyric  acid,  OaHtOi,  and  dialdehjde,  (C. 

(hone. — ^A  paper  upon  the  preparation  of  H^Oa)*.    2.  {Metamerism,)    Bodies  formed  by 

ozoile  and  the  conditions  of  its  production  was  the  union  of  two  distinct  principles,  so  that  in 

communicated  by  M.  G.  Weltzien  to  the  BuUe-  their  formulsa  a  kind  of  compensation  is  estab- 

tin  de  la  Societe  ChimiquA,  May,  1866.  He  had  lished;  as  methyl-acetic  ether,  OiH,  (GiHiOi), 

obtained  ozone  by  two  processes.    Rrst,  by  and    ethylformic   ether,    C4H«  (OiHsOi).    3. 

the   reaction  of   dry  hydrochloric    acid   gas  (Polymerism.)    Compounds  arising  from  the 

upon  peroxide  of  barium  contained  in  a  tube ;  union  of  several  molecules  to  form  one,  as 

second,  by  the  reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid  amylene,  (OjoHioX  and   diamylene,  (Ci«Hi«):- 

upon  pulverized    peroxide  of  barium  mixed  4.    (Isomerism,  properly    so    caUed!)     Hie^ 

with  sand  and  enclosed  in  a  balloon.    In  both  are  bodies  that,  differing  in  properties,  retain 

cases  he  obtained  besides  oxygen  and  chlorine  those   distinctjive   features   in    their    passa^ 

some  ozone  recognizable  by  its  odor;  and  the  through  certain  compounds,  the  properties  of 

balloon  containing  the  residue  of  its  reaction  which  result  from  the  internal  structure  of  tba 

retained  the  smell  for  many  days.    In  most  of  compound  taken  as  a  whole,  rather  than  from 

the  experiments,  however,  no  ozone,  but  only  the  diversity  of  the  components  which  hare 

oxygen  and  chlorine,  are  produced,  probably  produced  it;  e.  ^.,  the  essence  of  terebenthine 

mixed  with  hydrochlorous  (?)  acid.    As  to  the  and  citron,  the  sugars,  the  symmetrical  tartaric 

formation  of  ozone  in  the  air,  during  storms,  he  acids,  and  the  two  classes  of  ethjl-sulpbatt^ 

does  not  think  that  it  remains  long,  and  would  6.  {Physical  isomerism,)    The  different  states 

regard  the  oxidation  of  silver  as  the  only  cer-  of  one  and  the  same  body,  the  diverse  nature 

tain  proof  of  its  presence.    M.  Weltzien  pro-  of  which  vanishes  when  the  substance  enter^ 

mulgates   the   theory  that  ozone    is  oxygen  into  combination.    6.  {Kmomerism,)    Ttito  dlf- 

formed  of  two  atoms ;  other  eminent  chemists  ferent  compounds  may  lose  by  the  effect  of  cer- 1 

regard  it  as  denser  than  common  oxygen ;  and  tain  reagents  which  bring  about  decomposition, 

M.  Loret  considers  it  to  be  a  molecule  formed  different  groups  of  elements,  and  theremaindeni 

of  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  calls  it  binoxide  be  identical  in  composition,  these  two  derivatives, 

of  oxygen.    The  bulk  of  opinion,  certainly,  is  however,  being  yet  distinct  the  one  from  thel 

that  ozone  is  condensed  oxygen.  other  both  in  physical  and  chemical  properti<^ 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  British  For  example,  alcohol,  by  losing  two  equivalentf 

Chemical  Society  Dr.  Daubney  road  a  paper  on  of  hydrogen,  is  turned  into  aldehyde,  CJJtOi" 

the  same  subject.    The  author  had  made  ex-  H«=C4H40i.    Glycol,  on  the  other  hand,  by 

periments  at  Torquay  in  the  winter  months,  giving  up  two  equivalents  of  water  is  converted 

and  at  Oxford  in  the  summer  months.    In  the  into  glycolic  ether  (oxide  of  ethylene),  O4ne04 

former    place    the   southwest    and    westerly  HaOi=04H«Oi.   Again,  essence  of  terebenthi 

winds  were  most  strongly  charged  with  ozone,  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid  under  differei 

and   in   the   latter   city   the    easterly  winds  conditions  to  form  two  distinct  hydroclilorau 

brought  most    The  results  at  Torquay  he  con-  the  monohydrochlorate.  CfoHi»nCl,  and  the  dl 

aiders  to  prove  the  influence  of  the  sea  in  in-  hydrochlorate,  OaoHi.2HCl.    From  tlie  first  tl" 

creasing  the  amount  of  ozone.    The  generation  crystalline  compound  OsoHi*,  camphene,  U  o\ 

of  ozone  in  the  process  of  vegetation  he  regards  tained,  and  from  the  latter  Ci«His,  terpilea 

as  one  of  the  appointed  means  of  nature  for  two  hydrocarbons  of  very  different  propertiei 
purifying  the  atmosphere  from  pernicious  or-        The  Source  of  Muscular  Foteer, — This  int^ 

ganio  compounds.    Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  obser-  esting  subject,  which  has  received  much  att 

vations,  used  both  Schonbein's  paper  and  tJiie  tion  from  chemists  of  late,  has  been  thorougi 
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enunioed  by  Pro£  FranMand,  of  the  Royal 

h^tation.  He  starts  out  with  the  axiom  that 
IS  animal,  no  matter  however  high  its  organi- 
sation may  be,  can  no  more  generate  an  amount 
of  force  capable  of  moving  a  grain  of  sand  than 
i  stone  can  fall  np^rard  or  a  locomotive  drive  a 
train  without  fuel.  All  that  an  animal  can  do 
k  to  liberate  that  store  of  force  or  potential 
eoei^  which  is  locked  np  in  its  food.  It  is 
•Jie  chemical  change  which  food  suflfers  in  the 
body  of  an  animal  that  liberates  the  previously 
pent-op  forces  of  that  food  which  now  make 
their  Appearance  in  the  form  of  actual  energy,  as 
leat  and  mechanical  motion.  The  two  chief 
fvncs  of  force  thus  manifested  are  heat  and 
sia^cckr  motion  or  mechanical  work,  and  these 
bve  been  almost  universally  traced  to  two  dis- 
tinct sources — the  heat  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
f(>o(l  and  the  mechanical  work  to  the  oxidation 
o:  tLe  muscle.  This  was  the  doctrine  first  pro- 
aidgated  by  Baron  Liebig,  in  his  "  Ohemico- 
Phjsiological  Essays."  Prof.  Frankland's  ex- 
{Khments  lead  him  to  somewhat  different  con- 
ch<ions,  as  follows : 

I.  The  muscle  is  a  machine  for  the  conversion 
of  pot^rutial  energy  into  mechanical  force. 

1  The  mechanical  force  of  the  muscles  is  de- 
nted chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  oxidation 
of  matters  contained  in  the  blood,  and  not  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  muscles  themselves. 

S.  la  man,  the  chief  materials  used  for  the 
prc-fjnction  of  muscular  power  are  non-nitro- 
genous; but  nitrogenous  matters  can  also  be 
Qoplojed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  hence  the 
pcitlj  increased  evolution  of  nitrogen  under 


the  influence  of  a  flesh  diet,  even  with  no 
greater  muscular  exertion. 

4.  like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  the 
muscles  are  constantly  being  renewed;  but 
this  renewal  is  not  perceptibly  more  rapid  dur- 
ing great  muscular  activity  than  during  com- 
parative quiescence. 

5.  After  the  supply  of  sufficient  albnmenized 
matters  in  the  food  of  man,  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  renewal  of  the  tissues,  the  best  ma- 
terials for  the  production  both  of  internal  and 
external  work  are  non-nitrogenous  matters,  such 
as  oil,  fat,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  etc. 

6.  The  non-nitrogenous  matters  of  food,  which 
find  their  way  into  the  blood,  yield  up  all  their 
potential  energy  as  actual  energy;  the  nitro- 
genous matters,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  the 
body  with  a  portion  (one-seventh)  of  their  po- 
tential energy  unexpended. 

T.  The  transformation  of  potential  energy 
into  muscular  power  is  necessarily  accomplished 
by  the  production  of  heat  in  the  body,  even 
when  the  muscular  power  is  exerted  externally. 
This  is  doubtless  the  chief  and  probably  the 
only  source  of  animd  heat. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  the 
reproduction  of  all  tiie  statistics  and  tables  by 
which  Prof.  Frankland  justifies  his  conclusions. 

The  following  statement  of  the  energy  devel- 
oped by  various  articles  under  combustion  in 
oxygen,  is  specially  interesting.  The  values, 
however,  experimentally  obtained  for  these 
articles,  must  be  understood  as  the  maxima, 
and  hold  good  only  on  condition  that  the  food 
is  digested  and  passes  into  the  blood. 


XAMS  OF  FOOD. 


Ciie«e  (Cheshire), 
Potatoes. 


Apples 

D^meal 

n.iar 

Pevceal 

SnaBd  Rice. 

Irrow-root , . 

8r€ad-cnraib 

••     Cmst. 

feal     «« 

iwkerel ..,. 
^ite  of  Egg . 
airt-boiledE 
felkof 

atatine 

lUk 

Tarots 

C»SbAgc 

Bottw. 

Co-i-hrer  OiL 

UttpSngar. 


Hbat  Uhits. 

MXTBOKILOOKAMS  OT  FORCB. 

Per  cent  of 

Dry. 

Natanl  condi- 
tion. 

Dry. 

Natoral  condi- 
tion. 

Water. 

6,1U 

4,647 

2,589 

1,969 

24.0 

8,752 

1,018 

1,589 

429 

78.0 

8,669 

660 

1,554 

280 

82.0 

4,004 

1,696 

•  •  •  • 

8,941 

1,669 

•  ■  •  • 

8,986 

1,667 

•  •  •  ■ 

8,818 

1,626 

•  •  ■  • 

•  *  •  •  a 

8,912 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,657 

a  •  a  • 

8,984 

2,281 

1,687 

945 

44.0 

•  •  ■  •  • 

4,459 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,888 

a  •  •  • 

5,818 

1,567 

2,250 

664 

70.5 

4,6U 

1,814 

1,912 

656 

70.9 

4,843 

1,980 

1,889 

839 

54.4 

6,064 

1,789 

2,568 

758 

70.6 

4,896 

671 

2,074 

284 

86.8 

6,821 

2,888 

2,677 

1,009 

62.8 

6,460 

8,428 

2,787 

1,449 

47.0 

4,520 

■  ■  •  •  • 

1,914 

•  ■  •  a   • 

■ . . . 

5,098 

662 

2,157 

280 

87.0 

8,767 

627 

1,595 

228 

86.0 

8,776 

484 

1,599 

184 

88.6 

9,069 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,841 

•  •  •  «  ■ 

a  •  a  a 

7,264 

8,077 

•  a  ■  a 

9,107 

8,857 

a  a  a  a 

8,848 

1,418 

•  a  a  « 

Tk€  Sulphides, — !£,  J.  Pelonze,  at  the  session 

f^  the  French  Academy,  in  January,  presented 

i  ifffliwV  of  the  Sulphides.    He  prepared  pure 

3iooosalphide  of  sodiam  by  passing  smphoretted 

Vol,  ti.'— 7  a     • 


hydrogen  into  soap-makers'  lye.  The  crystals 
were  recrystallized  once  or  twice  xmtil  they 
were  colorless  and  quite  pure.  With  a  solution 
of  this  salt,  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  and  chlo- 
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ride  of  caloinm,  gave  a  distinct  white  precipi-  this  compound  are  perchlorinated  chloride  of 
tate ;  siroDg  solutions,  an  abundant  precipitate,  methyl,  perchloruretted  hydrochloric  ether,  and 
A  solution  of  sulphate  of  calcium  also  shows  a  perchloruretted  formene.  In  its  chemical  con- 
cloudiness.  When  an  excess  of  the  calcic  salt  stitution  it  is  analogous  to  chloroform,  with  the 
is  used,  no  precipitate  is  seen,  or  it  is  instantly  difference  that  the  single  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
redissolved,  whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  chloroform  is  replaced  in  chlorocarhon  by  an 
the  solution.  With  the  salts  of  magnesia,  hy-  atom  of  chlorine,  for  the  relative  chemical  con- 
drate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated,  and  sulphy-  stitution  of  the  two  bodies  may  he  stated  as 
drate  of  sulphide  of  sodium  remains  in  solution,  follows :  chloroform  =  CaHCIt ;  chlorocarbon 
With  salts  of  alumina  and  glucina,  the  alkaline'  =  CaOlCU,  The  chlorocarbon  is  made  from 
sulphides  precipitate  the  hydrat^  of  alumina  chloroform  by^  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  that 
and  glucina,  solphuretted  hydrogen  being  set  liquid ;  and  chloroform  may  in  turn  be  madd 
free.  Solphide  of  calcium  cannot  be  obtained  from  chlorocarbon  by  treating  it  with  mc  and 
by  precipitation,  but  must  be  made  by  decom-  sulphuric  acid,  thus  exposing  it  to  the  action 
posing  the  sulphate  of  lime  with  charcoal.  This  of  nascent  hydrogen.  The  most  common  waj 
compound  decomposes  after  long  contact  with  of  making  chlorocarbon  is  by  passing  the  vapor 
water,  producing  lime  and  sulphydrate  of  sul-  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  t(^ether  with  chlorine, 
phide  of  calcium.  Sulphide  of  magnesium  is  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  The  results 
but  little  known.  M.  Pelonze  has  tried  the  are,  chloride  of  sulphur  and  bichloride  of  car- 
method  of  Berzelius  for  making  this  sulphide,  bon,  and  the  latter  is  easily  separated  bj  the 
by  passing  sulphydric  acid  into  a  milk  of  mag-  action  of  potash.  It  is  a  transparent,  colorles 
nesia  xmtil  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  hy-  fluid,  having  an  ethereal  and  sweetish  odor,  not 
drate  of  magnesia  is  dissolved.  He  reports  unlike  chloroform.  Its  speciflc  gravity  is  1^6. 
that  a  sulphide  is  never  formed  under  these  cir-  chloroform  being  1.49.  It  boils  at  IW  F.,  and 
oumstances,  but  that  a  sulphydrate  of  sulphide  chloroform  at  141°.  The  density  of  its  vapor 
of  magnesium  is  obtained  in  solution,  and  hy-  is  5.33 ;  that  of  chloroform  4.2. 
drate  of  magnesia  remains  undissolved.  A  Kew  Variety  of  Fhosphorui.—'UL.  Hittorf 

SoTne  Properties  of  t^e  Chloride  of  Sulphur. —  reports  to  the  Ann.  der  Fhysik  und  Chem>^ 

M.0hevrier((?Ae7».j^<jw»,  No.  870)  has  reported  cxxvi.  195,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  crystd- 

to  the  French  Academy  the  results  of  his  inves-  lizing  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  that  it  takes 

tigation  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  chloride  rhomboidal  forms  like  arsenic.    He  heated  rti 

of  sulphur.    He  has  succeeded  in  combming  phosphorus  and  lead  in  a  closed  vessel;  tbd 

the  substances  almost  entirely  into  chlorosul-  lead  dissolved  the  phosphorus,  and  then  de- 

phide  of  nhosphoms.    In  a  large  globe,  of  seven  posited  it  in  a  crystallized  state.    Tlie  operation 

or  eight  litres*  capacity,  pour  three  equivalents  was  conducted  in  a  fusible  green  ghss  tube,  a 

of  cMoride  of  sulphur,  and  heat  to  the  boiling  quarter  tilled  with  ordinary  phosphomss  ^uid 

point.    Add,  in  small  fragments,  one  equivalent  tne  rest  with  lead ;  the  air  then  being  expelled 

of  phosphorus.     After  each  addition,  agitate  and  the  tube  scaled.    It  was  then  iotrodnced 

the  vessel  well ;   the  result  will  be  a  yellow  into  an  iron  muff,  and  the  spaces  filled  with 

liquid  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  chloro-  calcined  magnesia  pressed  round  the  wholo  of 

sulphide  of  phosphorus  holding  sulphur  in  solu-  the  glass  tube.    A^er  ten  hours'  heating,  the 

tion.    DLstij,  rejecting  the  small  portion  which  lead  was  covered  with  brilliant  flakes  of  metal 

comes  over  below  125°  0.,  which  is  the  boiling  lie-looking  phosphorus,  the  finest  appearing  ret 

point  of  chlorosulphide  of  phosphorus.     The  when  held  to  the  liglit.    No  polyhedric  fond 

author  has  prepared  half  a  litre  of  this  body  in  could  be  recognized  in  the  crystals,  but  im 

one  day.    An  attempt  to  prepare  chlorosulphide  lead  retained  some  which  were  isolated,  b^ 

of  arsenic  by  a  similar  process  failed — only  treating  with  nitric  acid  of  1.1.     The  crvstalj 

chloride  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  being  produced,  line  powder  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  m 

The  author  has  observed  a  singular  fact  con-  vessel    was  metallic  phosphorus,   which  waj 

nected  with  the  crystallization  of  sulphur.  Tow-  then  in  the  form  of  microscopic  rhombohedra 

ard  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  yellow  liquid,  resembling  crystals  of  arsenic.     In  this  siiU 

in  cooling,  deposits  long  prismatic  needles  of  phosphorus  is  a  conductor  of  electricity.   A 

sulphur,  amongst  which  are  easily  distinguished  15.5°  C.  its  density  is  2.84.    M.  Hittorf  classt^ 

octAhedra  of  relatively  considerable  volume,  the  new  modification  of  phosphoims  in  the  samj 

The  prismatic  sulphur  is  opaque ;  the  octahedra  category  with  the  red  variety,  giving  to  tbj 

are  very  brilliant.    In  1848  M.  Pasteur  observed  two  the  generic  name  of  metallic  phosphorns 

an  analogous  fact  in  the  preparation  of  sulphide  which  he  subdivides  into  metallic  crystallize 

of  carbon.  and  metallic  amorphous.                                j 

Bichloride  of  Ca/rbon^  or  Chlorocarbon.— Jyr,  Natural  and  Artificial  Production  of  f^ 

Simpson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Diamond, — ^Theories  about  the  formation  of  tbj 

Chemical  Society,  suggests  that  this  new  anaas-  diamond  continue  to  be  proposed.     M.  Cba^ 

thetic  (discovered  by  M.  Regnault  in  1839)  courtois,  in  a  note  to  the  French  Academy,  so^ 

should  have  a  pharmaceutical  name  given  to  gested  that  the  diamond  was  formed  in  cen:^ 

it,  and  suggests  perchloroforraene,  or  the  shorter  quence  of  the  decomposition  of  hydrocarbon^ 

term  chlorocarbon,  as  sufficiently  distinctive,  just  as  free  sulphur  resuUs  from  the  decompo 

Among  the  various  names  already  bestowed  on  sition  of  hydrosulphnretted  emanations,    tl^ 
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hydrogen  in  these  cases  combines  with  the  origin  of  fires  which  occnr  on  the  promises  of 
oiTgen,  leaving  the  other  element  free.  He  those  who  make  or  deal  in  fireworks.  He  re- 
recommends  that  persons  seeking  to  make  arti-  marks  that  mixtures  of  the  three  ingredients — 
ficul  diamonds,  shonld  imitate  the  processes  nitrate  of  strontia  (or  baryta),  si^phnr,  and 
followed  bj  nature,  which  he  supposes  to  be  chlorate  of  potash,  if  made  ud  at  once  from 
&.4  foBo^s:  Submit  a  very  slow  current  of  freshly  and  strongly  desiccated  materials,  are 
mrsh  gas  or  a  hydrocarbon  vapor  accom-  certain  to  take  fire  spontaneously  within  a  few 
paDi'ed  by  the  vapor  of  water  to  a  very  mild  hours,  especially  if  placed  in  a  rather  damp 
oxidizing  action  m  a  ma^ts  of  sand  containing  situation.  The  action  begins  with  the  evolu- 
trsces  of  potrescible  matter — flour,  for  example,  tion  of  an  orange-colored  gas ;  afterward  a 
Tlie  anthor  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  this  liquefaction  is  set  up  at  several  points  in  the 
process  is  now  going  on  in  nature,  and  sug-  mass ;  a  hissing  noise  and  a  more  rapid  disen- 
c(:iU  that  perhaps  diamond  dust  conld  be  found,  gagement  of  gas  comes  on.  and  the  compod- 
if  oDe  would  but  search  for  it,  in  the  black  tion  takes  fire.  The  addition  of  a  small  pro- 
euitb  that  surrounds  the  gas-pipes  where  they  portion  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  at  once  pre- 
lesk  under  our  streets.  vents  the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena ;  but^ 

Salphide  of  carbon  has  been  a  favorite  sub-  if  the  compounds,  being  damp,  are  placed  too 

je>:t  for  experiments  with  persons  who  believe  near  the  fire  to  viry  them,  spontaneous  oombus- 

it  possible  to  make  artificial  diamonds.    M.  tion  will  ensue,  even  though  antimony  be  one 

Lioanet,  in  a  note  to  the  French  Academy,  of  the  ingredients.    Compositions,  to  produce 

dmi  to  have  actually  crystallized  the  carbon  a  purple  flame,  if  made  with  black  oxide  of 

oat  of  that  compound.    He  takes  a  sheet  of  copper,  are  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  take 

pktinam  foil  and  a  sheet  of  tin  foil  of  rather  fire  of  themselyed,  at  xmcertain  periods,  whether 

inidltr  dimensions,  and   rolls  them  together  kept  in  a  damp  or  dry  place.    The  carbonate 

\ocie\j.    The  roll  so  made  he  places  in  a  bath  should  be  used  in  preference. 
cf  sulphide  of  carbon.    A  feeble  electric  cur-        Ifew  Aniline  Colors. — ^M.  Paraf  describes  a 

^&t  is  then  set  up,  the  sulphide  of  carbon  is  new  method  of  making  aniline  black,  as  follows: 

decomposed,  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  He  prepares  hydrofiuosilicic  acid  by  decom- 

TA  and  the  carbon  crystallizing  and  falling  posing  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  sand  with 

to^  the  bottom  of  the  vessels.    The  Chemical  sulphuric  acid.    In  an  aqueous  solution  of  re- 

Xeyrt  adds  the  comment,  that  time  is,  of  course,  suiting  acid  of  the  gravity  8°  Be.,  he  dissolves 

rqnired  to  obtain  large  crystals  I  hydrc^orate  of  aniline,  and  sucn  a  solution, 

Ammonium  Amalgam. — ^The  American  Jovr-  properly  thickened  and  printed  on  a  tissue,  pre- 
^<i?  of  Science^  vol.  xlii..  No.  124,  contains  an  pared  with  chlorate  of  potash,  gives  a  black  in 
tooonnt  of  experiments  made  by  F.  S.  Pfeil  the  fixing.  If  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  com- 
tod  Henry  Leffman  to  determine  the  deport-  bined  with  the  above,  the  doth  needs  no  spe- 
nept  of  the  substitution  of  ammoniums  with  cial  preparation.  In  fixing  at  32^  or  85°  0.,  the 
Minm  amalgam.  A  saturated  solution  of  following  changes  take  place :  The  hydrofluo- 
cbloride  of  trimethyl-ammonium  was  treated  silicic  acid  decomposes  tne  chlorate  of  potash 
7itli  the  sodium  amalgam,  and  a  series  of  and  forms  fiuosilioate  of  potash,  setting  free 
piienomena  followed  exactly  identical  with  chloric  acid.  A  part  of  the  chloric  acid  acting 
tl»>^  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  the  on  the  hydLrochloric  acid  of  the  hydrochlorate 
cnmonium  amalgam.  The  swelling  rapidly  of  aniline,  produces  a  mixture  of  free  chlorine 
nliided,  hydrogen  gas  being  given  ofi^,  and  and  some  intermediate  oxygep  acids  of  chlorine, 
the  li(jtud  was  found  to  contain  trimethylamine.  which,  acting  in  concert  with  the  other  portion 
SwHrated  solutions  of  the  chlorohydrates  of  of  the  chloric  acid  on  the  aniline  of  the  hydro- 
(^lioe,  Conine,  morphine,  and  quinine,  and  of  chlorate,  produces  the  black.  The  black  obtained 
tte  acetate  of  rosaniline,  when  treated  with  in  this  way  may  be  associated  with  any  sort  of 
scdinm  amalgam,  gave  rise  to  copious  evolution  madder  color,  and  in  the  subsequent  processes 
C!f  hydrogen  gas  without  turgescenco.  These  may  be  treated  exactly  like  a  logwood  black. 
^rimcnts  (in  addition  to  those  recorded  by  Mr.  Jacobson  announces  the  following  meth- 
yl*. C.  Wetherell)  seem  to  indicate  that  the  od  of  obtaining  an  orange-colored  dye  from  ani- 
phrsical  phenomena  of  the  ammonium  amalgam  line.  Red  anUine  is  made  in  the  usual  way  by 
it;pend  entirely  upon  the  retention  of  gas-bub-  the  action  of  nitrate  of  mercuiy  on  aniline,  and 
ll«5,  and  also  that  those  ammonias,  which  in  the  residue  is  purified  by  boiling  the  resinous 
t^e  free  state  are,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  deposit  and  crystallizing  the  solution.  The 
«tber  liquid  or  solid,  produce  no  amalgam.  It  mother  liquor  of  the  crystals  contains  a  large 
^)  be  mentioned  that  a  solntion  of  chloride  proportion  of  orange  dye,  which  is  isolated  by 
cf  ammonium  in  pure  glycerine  gives  rise  to  an  means  of  common  salt,  which  precipitates  the 
2°^m,  but  the  turgescence  is  much  interfered  other  colors  and  leaves  the  orange  in  solution. 
▼thbythe  viscosity  of  the  solvent;  and  also  It  is  afterward  extracted  by  alcohol.  It  is  a 
1^  sodium  amalgam  when  placed  upon  a  crys-  golden  orange,  readily  dyeing  silk  and  wool 
'^  of  chloride  of  ammonium  produces  no  reac-  The  Detection  of  Chlorine^  Bromine^  and 
^OQ  until  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water.  Iodine,  hy  means  of  the  Spectroscope. — A.  Mits- 
J^t€tneous  Ignition. — A  correspondent  of  cherlich  (Pogg.  Annaleru,  oxxv.,  p.  628;  Am. 
^e  Chemical  Nevs  attempts  to  explain  the  Jour,  of  Science^  vol.  xli.,  No.  121)  has  sue 
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ceeded  in  applying  the  speotrosoope  to  the  de-  Carbon^  Hyd/rogen^  and  NUrogen  at  a  SingU 

teotion  of  extremely  minute  quantities  of  chio-  Comhtstion^  by  0.  Gilbert  Wheeler  (Jan.) ;  A 

rine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  has  thus  mate-  J^eu>  Frocesi/ar  the  Determination  of  Svlphyf 

;rially  extended  the  use  of  the  instrument.    The  in    Organic    Compounds^  by  0.   M.  Warrea 

dry  solid  substance  to  be  examined  is  mixed  (Jan.) ;  A  2Tew  Frocesi  of  Organic  EUmoitary 

with  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  Analysie  for  Substances  containing  Chhrim^ 

one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of  copper.  The  by  the  same  (Sept) ;  The  Spectra  and  Compon- 

mixture  is  then  brought  into  the  bulb  of  a  glass  tian  of  the  Elements^  by  Prof.  Gnstavus  Hio- 

tube,  connected  at  one  end  with  an  apparatus  richs  (Nov.) ;  Contrimtione  to  the  Chanutry 

for  generating  hydrogen,  while  the  other  end,  of  the  Mineral  Springs  of  Onondaga^  K  F.,  by 

near  the  bulb,  is  open.  Hydrogen  is  then  passed  Charles  A.  Goessman  (Kov.)    At  the  meeting 

into  the  tube,  and  aindled,  after  which  Uie  bulb,  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Jans- 

with  the  substance,  is  heated  slowly.    In  this  ary,  Prof.  W.  Gibbs  read  an  interesting  p&per 

manner  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  on  A   Neu>    General  Method  of   Volumetric 

one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  bromine,  and  one  Analysis, 

per  cent,  of  iodine  may  be  detected.    The  an-  CHELI,  a  republic  in  South  America.    Fred- 

thor  mentions  additional  processes  for  the  de-  dent,  for  the  term  from  1861  to  1866,  and  re- 

tection  of  very  minute  quantities  of  iodine  and  elected  for  the  term  from  1866  to  1871,  Jose 

bromine,  and  claims  that  the  presence  of  one  Joaquin  Perez.    The  State  Ministry  is  com- 

ten-millionth  of  either  can  be  ascertained  by  posed  as  follows :  Interior  and  Exterior,  AItato 

the  use  of  the  spectroscope,  but  he  did  not  sue-  Govarrnbias  (186^ ;  Justice,  Worship,  and  In- 

ceed  in  making  satisfactory  quantitative  deter-  struction,  Fed.    £rrazuri2    (1864) ;   Finances, 

minations.    In  conclusion,  he  st^^tes  his  convic-  Alex.  Reyes  (1864) ;  War  and  Navy,  Col.  J. 

tion,  based  upon  spectroscopic  investigations,  Manuel  Flnto  (1865).    Bevenue  of  the  Stale  in 

that  iodine  and  nearly  all  the  other  metalloids  1863,  6,700,659  piastres;  and  in  1864,  6,651912. 

are  compound  bodies.  The  expenditures  for  1864^  were  estimated  at 

Lime  Crucibles  for  Great  Beats, — David  8,070,368  piastres,  but  in  reality  amounted  to 
Forbes,  F.  R.  S.,  communicates  to  the  Ohemi-  10,986,358  piastres.  The  Interior  debt  in  1866, 
eal  iTeiM  his  mode  of  preparii^g  lime  crucibles  amounted  to  8,017,678  piastres;  and  the  £i- 
to  withstand  great  heats.  He  takes  a  clay  era-  terior  debt  to  £2,152,200.  The  army  is  com* 
oible  of  somewhat  larger  capacity  than  the  de-  posed  of  the  troops  levied  by  conscription 
sired  lime  one,  and  fills  it  with  common  lamp-  (3,250  men  at  the  close  of  2£arch,  1865) ;  and  of 
black,  compressing  the  same  by  stamping  it  the  national  guards,  the  number  of  whom,  ac- 
well  down.  The  centre  is  then  cut  out  with  a  cording  to  an  ofiBcial  document,  amounted  in 
knife  nntdl  a  mere  shell  or  lining  of  lamp-black  1861  to  29,698  men,  and  at  the  close  of  1865,  to 
is  left  firmly  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  orad-  85,600  men.  The  fieet,  in  1863,  consisted  of 
ble,  and  about  half  an  inch  or  less  in  thiclmess  four  war  vessels,  armed  with  27  guns,  to  vbicli 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cracible ;  this  lining  must  be  added  the  gunboat  Oovadonga,  having 
is  well  rabbed  down  with  a  thick  glass  rod  three  guns,  captured  from  the  Spaniards  in  18tV}J 
until  its  surface  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  Uie  whole  and  tlie  steamer  Antonio  Yaraz,  armed  in  De- 
cavity  is  then  filled  up  with  powdered  caustio  cember,  1865,  with  four  150-ponnders.  The 
lime,  and  pressed  down  as  before;  or  the  lime-  value  of  imports,  in  1864,  amounted  to  1 8,867,- 
powder  may  be  at  once  rammed  down  round  865  piastres  (from  tlio  United  States,  l,6r<$,* 
a  central  core  of  l^e  dimensions  of  the  intended  219;  Great  Britain  and  Colonies,  8,201,6->$| 
lune  crucible.  The  lime  lining,  after  heating,  France  and  Colonies,  8,946,769);  and  that  of  tb^ 
forms  a  strong  and  compact  cracible,  which  is  exports,  to  27,242,853  piastres.  The  nambe 
prevented  from  acting  upon  the  outer  one  by  of  vessels  entering  Chilian  ports,  in  1864^  wai 
the  interposed  thin  lamp-black  layer,  and,  at  2,830,  together  of  1,01 1,702  tons.  Ancwcensoi 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  generally  turns  out  of  Chili  was  taken  in  April,  1866,  according  i^ 
as  solid  and  compact  as  those  made  in  the  which  the  area  of  Chili  is  182,609  square  milesj 
lathe*  Similar  orucibles  could  probably  be  the  population  (inclusive  of  Araucania,  Patago 
made,  lined  with  magnesia  or  alumina,  as  re-  nia,  and  Terra  del  Fucgo)  is  2,084,945 ;  the  for 
quired ;  and  perhaps  black-lead  crucibles,  lined  eigners  resident  in  the  country  numbered  S3, 
with  powdered  hme,  magnesia,  or  alumina,  220;  832  of  the  inhabitants  are  from  100  to  14^ 
might  be  found  to  answer.  years  of  age^  and  9,635  are  physically  or  mci^ 

Wbris  and  Fapers  on  Chemical  Subjects, —  tally  helpless.                                                  j 

During  the  year  there  were  published  in  this  The  Spaniards,  at  the  beginning  of  thcyeai 

country,  A  Nets  Chemical  Komendature^  by  were  only  keeping  up  the  blockade  of  the  tvi 

S.  D.  Tillman,  Prof,  of  Technol.,  Am.  Inst.,  ports  of  Valparaiso  and  Caldera,  and  in  thi 

N.  Y. ;  Chemical  Tables^  by  Stephen  B.  Sharpies,  course  of  January  abandoned  also  Caldera.  Pr^ 

S.  B.,  Cambridge,  Lever  &  Francis,  prepared  vious  to  leaving  the  latter  port  they  dispatcbd 

under  the  able  supervision  of  Prof.  Wolcott  to  Spain  two  or  three  of  their  prizes  laden  wit| 

Gibbs.  "  The  American  Journal  of  Science,^'  for  ore,  etc.,  and  destroyed  the  rest  (eight  v^BceUJ 

the  year,  contained  many  highly  valuable  papers,  after  stripping  them.   The  commander-in-cbiel 

among  which  may  be  named  A  Hfew  Frecess  ^  of  the  Spanish  squadron  issued  a  decree  deolat 

Elementary  Analysis  for  the  Determination  of  ing  all  Chilian  coal  contraband  of  war,  eve| 
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under  protection  of  neutral  flags,  tintilsncli  time  modore  Rodgers  yisited,  on  March  2l8t,  the 
is  his  Government  might  otherwise  direct.  Numancia,  Admiral  Nufiez's  flagship.  The  lat- 
in 1866  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Ohili  ter  consented  to  visit,  on  March  23a,  the  Amer-  ' 
and  Peru  against  Spain,  which  had  been  con-  ican  flag^ip,  Vanderbilt,  and  to  have  a  foil  ' 
chded  in  December,  1866  {%ee  Annual  Otolo-  discussion  of  the  questions  between  Spain  and 
P£DLi  for  1865),  was  formally  proclaimed  in  Chili.  At  this  visit  Admiral  Nufiez  stated  that 
Janaarv,  1866,  and  was  immediately  followed  the  terms  upon  which  peace  must  be  made, 
by  a  declaration  of  war  against  Peru.  The  were  dictated  by  his  Government,  and  were  in 
sqaadronsof  the  two  republics  united  in  the  vi-  substance  as  follows: 

cinit?  of  the  island  of  Chiloe.    On  February  7th  ,    m\,^n\.'v     n    ^         **                 x  *    u 

.n  .n«.««,«/v«*  *<rv^ir  ^i-««  5«  ♦!»«  «^-*  c f>  1\  ^'  ^®  Cbihaii  Governmcnt  to  pass  a  note  to  Ad- 

m  enga^ment  took  place  m  the  port  San  Carlos  miral  Nunez,  stating  that  Chili  haS  no  intention  or  • 
or  Ancad,  near  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  wish  to  insult  Spain  in  the  actions  complained  of, 
Cbiloe.  where  the  allied  squadrons  (the  Merri-  *x^d  that  the  treaty  between  Chili  and  Spain  had  not 
nact  Union,  America,  and  Covadonga)  had  b^MJn  broken,  but  onlv  interrupted,  by  the  declara- 
jchcred  between  the  Spjuush  v««eU  Villa  de  ^gS  tTkna^enr^.'l^d'^&:^  ""' '°''- 
ll%dnd  and  Blanca,  which  had  been  m  search  2.  in  return  for  thk  Spain  would  give  a  note  to 
of  the  alhed  squadron,  and  the  shore  batteries.  Chili  that  she  did  not  desire  to  humiliate  Chili,  or  to 
After  two  hours'  firing,  the  Spaniards,  finding  "cize  any  of  her  territory,  but  that  she  had  great  re- 
it  impossible  to  silence  the  batteries,  withdrew,  "Pect  ^r  the  iodepondence  of  the  South  American 
«f»^  oA^,  •A,««{r.;»»  «  ;!««.  «>-  A^rv  T,^-^  i^  *i  Jv  repubucs.  She  would  also  give  up  m  exchange  for 
and  ^r  remaining  a  day  or  two  more  m  the  the  Covadonga  and  the  Spanish  prisoners  all  the 
rnaity,  returned  to  Valparaiso.  No  senous  prizes  (twelve  in  number)  captured  in  the  Chilian 
dmige  was  suffered  on  either  side.  waters,  toother  with  all  Cmilian  prisoners. 

The  Spanish  fleet,  collected  at  Valparaiso,  re-  ^  \Kl^}^I^'^  l*'"5?  °^  twenty-one  guns  to  be 

iciinerl  inactive  until  the  close  of  March,  when  ^.'ei^^^i'd  wme  v^seuT^e  sStnSh  flLt  reD?r 

the  most  notable  event  in  the  Spanish-Chilian  i^g  gui  for  gun.    After  these  prelLinaries  AdmliJl 

va:,  the   bombardment  of    Valparaiso,   took  Nnftez  wouldproceed  to  Santiago,  in  the  capacity  of 

place.    On  March  16th  the  Chilian  Grovernment '  envoy  extraorainary  and  minister  plenipotentiary^  for 

Lutd  an  order  forbidding  any  vessel  which*  the  purpose  ofconsummating  the  new  treaty  of  peace. 

commonicated  with  the  Spanish  fleet  from  cu-  After  making  these  propositions  known  to 

terin*  a  port  of  Ohili ;  but  there  were  no  efforts  General  Kilpatrick  and  Commodore  Rodgers, 

Dide  to  fortify  any  town  on  the  coast,  nor  any  Admiral  Nuliez  stated  that  he  would  wait  for  a 

ether  preparations  commenced  for  resisting  the  reply  from  the  Chilian  Government  untal  eight 

raemy.    During  this  lull  the  American  Minister,  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27tih,  at  which/  ;>  / 

Geaeral  Kilpatrick,  and  Commodore  Rodgers.  time,  if  there  was  no  answer,  he  should  cony 

^>almaDdl^g  the  squadron  in  the  absence  or  mence  more  stringent  measures.    General  £ir^ 

Admiral  Pearson  at  San  Francisco,  were  occu-  patrick  returned  to  Santiago  on  the  24th,  and 

yA  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  negotiations  next  morning  Informed  Mr.  Covarmbias  of  the 

l^t^een  the  two  belligerents  for  an  amicable  result  of  the  interview  with  the  Spanish  ad- 

sdjistinent  of  the  diflSculties.    Various  plans  miral.    The  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Ttre  «Tig^ested  to  the  Chilian  Government  and  after  listening  to  the  terms  proposed,  stated  that 

to  Admiral  Kufiez  for  a  settlement,  none  of  they  could  not  be  accepted,  and  that  all  simUar 

^Iiiih  were  accepted  by  either  party ;  the  former  propositions  must  be  rejected.    There  were  nu- 

dtoiandlng  an  unconditional  abandonment  of  merous  reasons  given  for  declining  the  proffered 

tlie  war  by  Spain,  and  the  latter  refusing  to  de-  terms,  the  principal  ones  of  which  were  that 

part  from  his  plan  of  hostile  operations.    TTie  Chili   could  accept  no  peace  while  her  sister 

JDtcryiewB  between  Commodore  Rodgers  and  republics,  her  allies,  were  threatened,  nor  could 

Ai'miral  Nofiez  convinced  tJiie  commodore  that  she  exchange  the  Covadonga,  a  prize  won  in 

t'jj^  admiral  would  sooner  or  later  bombard  the  fair  and  open  battle  on  the  seas,  for  any  num- 

^l  \  and,  conscious  of  the  terrible  consequences  her  of  merchant  vessels  picked  up  by  the  Span- 

»liicb  would  result  to  human  life  as  well  as  to  iards  in  undefended  ports. 

Aiierican  property  from  such  an  act,  he  again  Commodore  De  Courcy,  of  the  English  squad- 

'>itcd  Santiago  on  the  19th,  and  proposed  to  ron,  having  visited  Santiago  for  the  purpose  of 

he  Chilian  Government  that  the  two  belliger-  consulting  with  the  British  minister  concem- 

:iit>  fire  a  mutual  salute  and  once  more  attempt  ing  the  best  plan  for  averting  the  threatened 

'•^  settle  the  matter  in  a  friendly  way.    This  destruction  of  Valparaiso,  an  informal  meeting 

*J?  rejected  by  Mr.  Covarmbias,  the  Minister  of  the  diplomatic  corps  was  held  at  the  English 

^  Foreign  AlMrs ;  and  on  the  20th  General  hotel,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  foreign 

Elp-itrick  and  the  commodore  returned  to  Val-  ministers  w^ould  proceed  in  a  body  to  Valparaiso 

?*yai«),  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  ultimatum  of  and,  if  possible,  save  the  city.    On  March  27th 

*^'i  Spanish  admiral.    As  the  other  members  General  Kilpatrick  visited  the  Numanda,  and 

'^  the  diplomatic  corps  remained  entirely  in-  informed  Admiral  Nuflez  that  the  Chilian  Gov- 

l^^e,  and  an  official  announcement  of  a  bom-  ernment  had  declined  to  accept  the  terms  men- 

[iribnent  was  didly  expected,  the  Representa-  tioned  by  him  as  the  basis  of  peace.    The  ad- 

^'^  of  the  United  States  detennined  to  make  miral  merely  remarked  that  he  must  carry  out 

Bother  effort  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  bombard-  his  instructions,  and  delivered  to  the  general 

^fit  To  that  end  General  Kilpatrick  and  Com-  the  following  manifesto : 


—    / 
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HaAi>Q*8  ov  Hxs  Catbolxo  Mjumr  nr  tbb  PAcma 
Manifesto  to  the  Piplomaiio  Corps  residmt  4n 
Santiago  :  The  memonndam  addressed  bj  his  late 
excellency,  General  Pareja,  to  the  governmenta  of 
the  Spanish  American  republics,  on  the  24th  of  last 
September,  and  the  circulars  of  later  date  of  his  ex- 
eeiicncj  Don  Manuel  Bermudez  de  Castro,  Minister 
of  State,  must  have  well  informed  the  corps  of  which 
your  excellency  is  the  worthy  head,  of  the  causes  of 
the  war  between  Spain  and  Chili,  and  doubtless 
must  also  hare  made  manifest  to  it  that  the  nature  of 
those  causes  left  open  to  Spain  no  other  road  (amends 
for  the  offences  which  constituted,  and  still  consti- 
tute, these  very  causes,  haring  been  refused  by  Chili) 
than  that  of  appealing  to  the  ultimate  recourse  of 
governments  to  obtain  them. 

While  the  dire  necessity  still  existed,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  and  its  representatives  in  these  waters 
carried  awav,  it  majr  be  said,  by  the  proverbial  gen- 
erosity of  tne  Spanish  nation — a  generosity  natural 
in  a  people  which  feels  itself  noble  and^eat--deBired 
to  employ  their  means  of  coercion  with  all  possible 
lenity,  in  the  belief  that  the  superabundant  strength 
of  these  means,  and  the  generosity  with  which  £ey 
were  emplovea,  being  appreciated  at  once  and  the 
same  time  by  Chili,  the  amends  which  most  justly 
she  has  owed  and  owes  to  Spain  would  be  obtained 
— a  justice  ostensibly  recognized  by  two  of  the  first 

Sowers  of  Europe  from  the  moment  in  which,  in  or- 
er  to  put  in  practice  their  good  offices,  they  agreed 
with  Spain  upon  certain  conditions  which  demon- 
strate without  any  room  for  doubt  whatever  that 
justice;  and  aocording  to  which  an  end  might  be 
put  to  the  conflict  decorously  for  both  parties.  The 
Dlockade  of  Chili  was  established  and  carried  on 
with  so  much  ^nerosity  that  neither  neutrab  nor 
enemies  of  Spain  can  ever  fail  to  recognize  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  it  in  stricter  limits  within 
those  imposed  by  the  laws  of  war.  There  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  found  within  the  annals  of  war  up  to 
the  present  date  among  civilized  nations  ^eater  lenity 
or  more  tolerance.  Perhaps,  also,  this  lenity  and 
this  tolerance  may  have  given  rise  to  the  beuef  in 
the  mind  of  an  enemy,  wnich  is  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  comprehend  them,  that  Bhe  may  with  im- 
punity refuse  that  which  justice  demanded  and  still 
demands  of  her.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  every  thing 
induces  us  to  believe,  Spain  will  appear  on  this 
occasion  acting  in  accoraance  with  the  dignity  of 
her  character :  history  will  ever  say  that  she  com- 
mitted upon  this  occasion  the  error  which  elevates 
more  than  any  thing  else  a  country  in  the  presence 
of  civilized  nations. 

And  that  this  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
blockade  has  been  i>ractised,  and  is  being  practised, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  truth,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  ministers 
and  agents  of  neutral  nations  in  thus  recognizing  it. 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  Spain,  assisted  as  she 
was  and  is  by  justice  and  by  force  to  sustain  it,  to 
carry  her  moderation  even  to  the  most  extreme 
limits.  From  the  moment  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented bv  France  and  England  she  accepted  the  good 
offices  wnich  both  nobly  tendered  her,  to  terminate 
the  conflict  in  such  a  manner  as  might  leave  un- 
sullied the  honor  of  the  two  countries,  which  could 
only  be  eng^ed  in  war  by  a  blindness  like  that  of 
Chili,  punishable  by  the  law  of  nations.  Prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and  after  their  commence- 
ment, there  is  not  a  single  act  which  does  not  fully  ) 
demonstrate  the  disinterestedness  of  the  conduct  of  • 
Spain,  and  her  constant  desire  to  reestablish  peace. 
Evidences  as  respectable  as  irrefutable  thereof  are 
— ^in  America  that  which  the  United  States  can  give ; 
n  Europe,  that  which  can  also  be  given  by  the  other 
two  nations  cited. 

With  such  antecedents  it  is  impossible  for  Spain 
to  carry  further  her  forbearance.  Countries  wnich 
have  a  consciousness  of  the  justness  of  their  cause, 
and  of  their  power  to  sustain  it,  may  sacrifice  upon 


the  altar  of  that  moderation,  which  both  things  im* 
pose  upon  them,  their  legitimate  desire  of  obtaiaiDg 
at  once,  by  their  own  hands,  the  amends  which  qd* 
justly  are  denied  them :  but  thev  cannot,  hy  tnj 
means,  pass  the  limit  oeyond  wnich  their  power 
would  be  wounded,  and  a 'prestige  sullied,  wnich  s 
history,  each  one  of  whose  pages  relates  a  glorv,  has 
secured  for  them.  Spain  has  arrived  at  that  nmit, 
and  it  is  necessary,  indispensable  for  her,  conse- 
quently, to  break  definitefv  with  the  Government 
which  comprehends  so  badlv  the  duties  which  ciril* 
ization  imposes  upon  it,  in  its  relations  with  others; 
which  interprets  so  illy  those  which  that  same 
civilization  prescribes  to  everr  country  in  its  ia- 
temal  government,  since  it  aoes  not  hesitate  to 
cause  Onili  to  suffer  the  evils  of  a  war  unjust  on  her 
part ;  with  a  government  in  faot  which  fails  to  rec- 
ognize that  which  the  dignity  of  others  cUima. 
Affairs  being  in  this  situation,  Spain  has  done  what 
honor  indicated :  she  notified  her  vessels  In  the 
Pacific  to  seek  their  allied  enemies,  and  this  instruc- 
tion* has  been  complied  with,  two  of  them  having 
compromised  themselves,  nautically  speaking,  in  re* 
gions  thickly  strewn  with  all  sorts  of  dlMculties, 
even  greater  through  the  uncertainty  of  their  situa- 
tion ;  passing  where  others  of  their  size  bad  nerer 
passed,  up  to  the  extreme  point  of  nautical  temerilT, 
to  place  themselves  in  the  view  of  their  enemies  who, 
situated  in  a  point  perfectly  well  chosen,  and  with 
obstacles  which  prevented  touching  them,  onlr  re- 
ceived such  injury  as,  although  considerable,  could  be 
caused  by  a  fire  at  long  range.  But  yet  neither  these 
difficulties,  or  yet  to  speak  better,  these  continoed 
dangers  of  the  locality^  nor  the  very  frequent  fcfs 
which  it  may  be  said  daily  covered  them,  intimidated 
us;  and  another  new  expedition  went  in  search 
of  the  enemy,  who,  not  thinking  himself  sufficientk 
safe  in  the  position  he  had  occupied,  had  sought 
salvation  in  the  numerous  and  narrow  sinuosities, 
which  formed  not  only  an  impassable  bulwark  for 
him  who  hid  behind  them,  but  also  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  attack  him  with  the  class  of  vessels  com^ 
posing  the  Spanish  squadron  in  these  seas. 
Consequently  the  impossibility  of  getting  withia 

fnnshot  of  vessels  which  sheltered  thems^rcs  b^ 
ind  the  inipassable  local  barriers,  and  the  por< 
sistence  of  Chili  in  refusing  the  amends  justlr  de 
manded  of  her,  imposed  upon  Spain  the  painful  hnl 
unavoidable  duty  of  making  her  to  feel  all  the  wei^bl 
of  rigor  to  which  that  country  exposes  itself  whict 
absolutely  refuses  to  recognize  the  duties  impo^d 
upon  the  civilized  communities  of  the  world;  an' 
in  this  view,  and  for  reasons  of  war,  the  cannon  <  I 
the  Spanish  squadron  will  bombard  the  city  of  Vai 
paraiso,  and  any  other  which  they  think  proper ;  ai 
act  of  hostility  which,  although  terrible,  is  legitj 
matized  by  the  irrefutable  reasons  already  enuD>e; 
atcd;  a  legitimacy  which  will  place  upon  the  Got 
emment  of  the  republic  all  the  responsibility  of  th 
damage  which  may  be  caused  to  neutral  interests ;  fo 
the  placing  of  which  in  this  port  in  safety,  four  day 
are  granted,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  said  boa 
bardment  will  take  place. 

On  board  of  the  frigate  Numancia,  in  the  bav  oi 
Valparaiso,  March  27,  1866. 

C.  MEXDEZ  NC5fEZ. 

On  the  same  day  the  admiral  officially  ill 
formed  the  commandant  of  Valparaiso  that  ~ 
would  open  fire  upon  the  city  on  March  31 
and  reqacstod  the  commaDdant  to  order  tl 
the  hospitals  and  other  buildings  dedicated 
charitable  purposes  should  have  some  fla*; 
signal  that  might  distinguish  tiiem,  so  as 
prevent  them  from  suflfering  the  rigors  of  w^ 

The  foreign  residents  held  a  public  tneeti 
and  implored  the  representatives  of  their  ft, 
ernmcnts  for  protection.    On  March  28tl)  Q\ 
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ml  Kilpatrick  inTitcd  the  English,  French,  bardment,  and  all  the  transportation  that  could 
ProssiaD,  and  Italian  ministers  to  meet  at  his  be  bronght  into  nse  was  employed  in  removing 
rooms,  stating  in  his  commnnication :  "  To  the  inhabitants  and  property.  An  energetic 
prevcot  the  consummation  of  an  act  so  cmel  protest  against  bombardment  was  also  signed 
and  iohnman ;  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  (March  27th)  by  the  consuls  of  Portugal, 
ofa  city  composed  almost  entirely  of  Europeans]  Prussia,  Denmark,  United  States,  Hanover, 
aid  Americans — a  city  which  is  to-day  totally  \  Austria,  Bremen,  Oldenburg,  Switzerland,  Oo- 
defenceless,  and  that  throngli  the  advice  of  i  lombia,  Brazil,  Italy,  Holland,  Guatemala,  Swe- 
foptign  representatives — ^I  feel  it  my  duty  to  den  and  Norway,  Hamburg,  San  Salvador,  and 
call  upon  yon  to  assLst  me.  Of  the  present  diffi-  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  which  they  say : 
colties  between  Chili  and  Spain  we,  of  course,  Intemational  law  does  not  permit  the  bombard- 
Lave  nothmg  to  say ;  but  as  the  representa-  ment  of  undefended  places  and  the  destmction  of 
tives  of  enlightened  nationalities  we  have  much  ports  like  this.  It  ie  condemned  in  itself,  but  in  this 
to  sav  why  a  helpless  city,  not  the  propertv  of  P«rticnlar  case  it  will  be  more  so.  since  Spain  on  all 
aWk/-  /vf  fi«A  i«<xii:»A.^.«4^.  .i.<xni^  ^Jvf  i»«  i«;1i  :«  occasions  has  solemnly  declared  m  the  present  war 
either  of  the  belbgerents,  should  not  be  laid  m  ^^^^  ^^e  will  always  respect  neutral  property,  and 
a>hes  thousands  of  helpless  women  and  children  ^'n  endearor  to  aroid  injuries  and  damages  of  the 
drircn  from  their  homes  to  die  amid  the  desert  war  to  neutrals.  Under  the  shield  of  this  promise 
liilla,  and  why  civilization  npon  this  coast  should  the  foreigners  resident  in  this  city  have  continued 
not  be  set  back  to  an  indefinite  period."  *°  *?i»;  -Pk?^? '""^  ayocations,  confldcnt  that  Spain 

Tv^  T> ! •   '^            J  A         «     1  would  faithfullv  comply  with  such  solemn  pledKOS. 

The  Prussian  minister   and  the  consul-gen-  TheportofValparaiso,  your  excellency  welf  knows, 

tral  ot  Italy  were  in  favor  of  energetic  action,  represents  throughout  its  entire  extent  yaluable 

bat  tbd  English  and  French  ministers  declared  neutral   interests,  and  its  destmction  would  fall 

tbemselvea  opposed  to  the  nse  of  force,  and  almost  exdusirely  upon  subjects  of  powers  friendly 

!^.ft«»ttend  the  moeting  to  which  they  had  t^&'^Vl'o  ^^.0^,^^'^^ L'~^^^^ 

/e.'n  innted.  ^  The  ^orts  for  bringing  about  a  of  Valparaiso  may  be  rather  considered  as  an  act  of 

coiubmed    resistance    having    failed.    General  hostility  against  neutral  residents,  since  its  effects 

Kiipatrick  addressed,  for  himself  alone,  a  pro-  will  be  felt  by  them  alone. 

te^  in  which,  after  acknowledffinff  the  receipt  History  will  certainly  not  present  in  its  annals 

rf  the  note  of  Knllez  of  March  27th,  and  re-  "°?  V'^'^u  JT^*^**  ^*?  /"k^L'^k^T^^ ^^"^  J^'f^-^ 

'.  1  i.-       xil       ""*-*  "*  ^«»w.  ^iw^  ««vi.  *c  which  will  be  presented  by  the  bombardment  of  this 

upualating  the  ailments  used  by  JNuflez  to  city.    It  will  be  an  act  of  vengeance  so  terrible  that 

J  i.rify  the  bombardment,  he  says :  the  civilized  world  will  shudder  with  horror  in  con- 

TK^                   ^  St  A        A'  *   xu         J      •       J  templatinir  it,  and  the  reprobation  of  the  entire 

..  ^^, '5««>°*  f^^l  ^  »*«fy  *^o  nndersifljned,  as  ^^rld  wilffalf  upon  the  power  which  may  have  car- 

Ur  will  fail  to  satisfy  cmlized,  nations,  ihat  his  ^^^  ^  ^^^^     ^h?  burning  and  destnictiob  of  Valpi 

5  Spanish  admiral  is   justified  m  re-  ^j^^  ^.„  ^^  ^^^  certain  ruin  and  destruction  of 


nAuzj  the  Spanisfi  admiral  is  Justified  in  re-     ;S*n  U"ii\fl  %hl  Ti^nl^S  ^rn'and  des^ction'olr^ 

rour  excellency  well-per- 
)e  an  eternal  blot  upon 


^n°L?  *  '?-T*'''  of  warfare  which  he  himself  flourishing  city;  but  be  yc 

J;  L"  U''**'^if  \^'  *4l"*^i®'  '^'x'!^V  *°  ^Tk^  s'l^dod  that  it  will  also  bi 

LiS^**!?^^  r'^^^Jf'^'^^wl?!*^^^^^^      ^^.  Spain.    Valparaiso  will  rise  from  her  ashes,  l)ut 

riS.     *  T^^  ""^  warfare.     While  belligerent  ^^^^^  ^,j  ^^  ^^.„  ^e  wiped  away  which  sullies  the 

rv?^,r^'*  *  ."^ST"!:  ^  Z^*'?,??®  measures  for  ^      ^^  g     j^  j^          cxceUency  persists  in  canying 

tn'T'l^- *''*,*  ^^  Intimate  militory  operations,  ^„f  ^^  ^^^^l'  ^Z  attempt.    If,  notwithstanding  all; 

\hj  do  not^mclude  the  wanton  destruction  of  pn-  excellency  carrieS  it  out,  we  shall  find  ourl 

UfnrarVi*"  1°  ""i*  ''•7*!;?*;f  Tfi^n''  selves  under  the  inevitable  necessity  of  protesting 

Uy  ends  of  the  war  can  be  attoineH.    Interna-  •„  ^^^  ^^^t  ^^1^^^  ^^          ^  5^  J^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^w 

r  S   ^"^   «^.reM»y    "«W*»   frj°»    destruction  ^^^est,  against  such  a  proceeding,  as  against  the 

rcrclv  commercial  communities  such  as  Valparaiso,  f^terests  of  our  constituents,  rese^ng  ^  our  gov- 

^-4  the  undersigned  would  beg  his  excellency  to  e„„e„ts  the  right  to  reclaiii  from  thi  goTemment 

«c<. ier  mo«t  eame^stly  the  immense  loss  to  neutral  ^  j^     ^^^^^^^  Majesty  the  enormous  injuries  which 


ncslleocv  pendsts  in  bis  intention  to  bombard  the 

P<'r*  of  Valparaiso,  in  spite  of  th^  earnest  rem  on-  »•                  ,-^i-iti 

I'nncM  contained  faercin,  it  only  remains  for  the  The   consuls   of  England,   France,   and  the 

wdersigned  to  reiterate  in  the  clearest  manner,  in  Argentine  Republic,  united  in  another  protest 

tie  name  ofhisgoTcmment,  his  most  solemn  pro-  to  Admiral  Nuflez,  reiterating  the  sentiments 

»*  it  agamst  the  act,  as  unusual,  unnecessary,  and  in  «„^,.««„«j  i„   fV.^  oT^/xtta       a  Tti^tao<f  -nrao  ola/^ 

t'^MMTention  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  civiUzed  expressed  m  the  above.    A  protest  was  also 

ottioM,  reserring  to  his  government  the  right  to  sent  by  Mr.  Gomez,  tlie  minister  of  Honduras, 

take  guch  action  as  it  may  doem  proper  m  the  and  by  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Ministers. 

prfemisea.  Tho  consuls  also  addressed  a  petition  to  Com- 

Dtiring  the  forenoon  of  the  28th  the  foreign  ff''^?  ^^^^^j?^f  r^'^^^"'  ^  ""^^^  ^^ 

0L5H1S  in  Valparaiso,  with  the  exception  of  ^^lo^^^g  reply  was  given:           ^    ,  „  ^_^ 

;^'  Enf li^h  and  French  w«tj>d  in  a  body  on  Oentlemrn  :  I  regret  to  announce  ^thit  I  im  not 

'»<neral  Kiipatrick,  and  formally  thanked  liim  a^le  to  comply  with  your  wish  to  impede,  with  the 

m  \i\»  efforts  and  those  of  Commodore  Rodgers  forces  under  my  command,  the  project  of  the  Span- 

ti  bring  about  a  peacefW  adjustment  of  the  ish  goremment  to  bombard  Valparaiso.    My  action 

teolties  between  Spain  and  Chili.     Several  was  premised  in  case  the  other  fcreim  powers  w^^^ 

d{.«*«»«/x«- «#  x« M^rT^^A  ^i-k^*  A.«A;»n  -«o;  unite  with  the  forces  of  the  United  States.    They 

flfe^^t^ons  of  English  and  other  foreign  resi-  judging  that  it  was  not  within  the  limits  of  their  in- 

«3U  also  caDed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  no  Jtmctions  to  co6perate,  and  as  I  never  have  pro- 

^^DiiiQT  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  bom-  posed  to  act  alone,  but  always  have  said  tha*  T  was 
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odI J  able  to  more  ia  ■■ioB  widi  Hmd,  nj  anned  Oommodore  Bodgen»  in  an  <^cial  report  to 

nierrmtion  cmot  take  place.    In  tfiis  imfaapp j  Seaetary  Welles,  dated  Mareh  SlsL  giTca  ibe 

ficd  that  the  Spaniah  admiral  will  do  aU  in  his  power  tile  bombardnieot  bj  force,  u  case  the  English 

to  apare  ixmocent  blood  and  the  deatrnction  of  pri>  fihoold  be  willing  to  join  the  responsibilitjr : 

f iSn,  aira,  Vith  moefa  reapect,  ""jl"  SS  ''^^  "^^tJS^"  "f^^^  "Y  ?^" 

Tonr  obJ5ie?t  aerrant,  ?!?L^ '^"Sjj?"!!?  i!f JK^  "^^^ 

JOmr  BODGEBS,  Commodore.  Jonned  me  that  he  mtended  to  pn^t  any  snddai 

'  bombazomeat,  and  would  only  anffier  it  after  ample 

A    .    ^                              -         ^    Ai.                 •  1  notice.    To  thia  I  made  no  rnlr,  but,  haTin&r  cod- 

A  similar  answer  was  giTen  to  the  memorial  gideied  the  matter,  aonght  the  oecaaion  the  next  dar 

of  the  American  merchants  and  residents  of  to  aay  that  I  wonM  join  him  in  prerenting  any  eai- 

Valpsnuso.  den  bombardment^  and  that  I  vmdd  alao  go  as  mocb 

On  March  2»th  there  appeared  a  prodama-  further  aa  he  choae.    I  amred  him  that  the  Monad. 

♦;/»«    #;i^»»   ♦i.A   T>w^^A^wx4-  ^!r  m^iii    ^u^-^..  .  "ock  could  take  care  of  the  humancta;   that,  from 

tion  from   the   President  of  Chili,  exhorting  urg^  «perimenU  I  had  witneawjd,  I  wai  absSlutirly 

the  people  to  trost  m  the  government^  which  certain  that  in  not  leaa  tf»«"  thirty  aeeonda,  and  not 

woafd   not  sign  any  agreement  dishonorable  more  than  thirty  minntea,  iht  Monadaock  herself, 

to  the  republifs,  and  to  moderate  their  jnst  entirelT  nnaaaiated,  wonld  leare  only  the  mastheads 

^^fg^li  of  the  jCnmancia  abore  water,  and  that  oar  wooden 

'       The  bombardment,  as  had  been  threatened,  STIJoiden^iMseb  of  the  sSmitrfa.     ^ 

•    took  place  on  March  31st     At  nine  o'clock,  a.  I  told  the  English  adndral  that  his  commerce  wu 

If.,  the  first  shot  was  fired  upon  the  city.     It  more  extenaire  than  onra^  and  more  convenient  vj 

proceeded  from  the  Bknca.  and  was  aimed  at  *^«  «*»*  ^^  Spain ;  bat  as  he  had  more  to  aoffer  in 

the  cnstom  warehonse.    Accompanied  by  the  rrta7iSe?Ie%7[SSJ^n^^^^  ££  SftlS: 

cry  of     Long  hve  the  queen  I      the  firmg  soon  „  chiU  /ose  to  thousands,  irtiile  onis  were  only  ba» 

I  became  general.    For  three  and  a  quarter  hours  dreds. 

' ,  the  bombardment  was    continued.      Not    an  The  Englisb  admiral  said,  at  first,  that  he  wonM 

/  opposing  shot  was  fired  in  defence  of  the  dty ;  •ccompany  me,  for  I  i^ainly  dedwed  that  I  woulJ 

n/J-  a  "^ttnA   «rika   iiu^Ji   !»    ^^w^^u^^    4.^  *1I  Dot  take  a  step  without  him.   I  aaid  that  I  had  no  ic- 

not  a  hand  was   hft^   in    opposition   to  the  ^ntion  of  be^mmg  a  cafs-paw  to  draw  Enropcan 

Bpanisb  squadron.    With  the  means  at  their  chestnnU  out  of  the  fire,  and  then  have  the  power  I 

command,  it  was  useless  for  the  Chilians  to  saved  langhing  at  my  singed  paws  while  they  enjoyed  '■ 

« resist  the  attack.    The  destruction  of  property  **»«  froi**  of  ™y  temerity, 

was  immense.      The  warehouses,  containing  ,,*"*«  Englwh  admiral  fiwOIy  determined  to  throw 

•millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  fo^  merchan?  ^otrhrrt^^iS^n^e^^SS^l^^^^^^^ 

aise,   were   almost  totally  demolished.     It  is  tion  having  failed,  no  separate  action  on  my  part  w^ 

here  that  the  bombardment  affected  foreigners  taken,  as  none  had  been  proposed. 

Z^?^!!'^^-    All  the  pnbUc  and  many  private  ^he  losses  snataincd  by  the  bombardmett 

S-1f^-7       *^°!5't^'^  "^"w  J**^"*1  ▼ero  estimated  as  foUoT.4:    pnblio  propertr, 

Sf»l  «^^?^Tf5r^-i^*^^***!5?^"°?-'^  $432,600;  private  property,  i«>0,600;   fnnii- 

auit  portion  of  the  ci^y  m  its  immediate  Ticin-  Sre,  $100,000;  merchaidisi,  $9,2o6,000-toti 

iL'^'J  ^^k"™*^  ^'^  A*  T^*T-     ^°  W88.000.    Vheprivate7ropirtywa9«udt.» 

^f?^!^..   *  *"'^  destruction  of  the  ciu^  ^  1,;^^^  ^  follo^ :  belonfdng  to  Cbilen-^^ 

torn  warehonses,  afire  broke  out  about  11:45  .^52,500;  belonging  to  foreilneis, $9,398,0i«. 

itA^*'-'-^^'^^  speedUy  enveloped  the  As  sion  i  the  btocliding fle^ had left^  a  mani- 

whole  of  them  m  fl^nes.    Nothing  was  spared  ^gto  setting  forth  the  facts  connected  with  the 

^  the  enemy  within  range  of  their  guns,  inyestment  and  bombardment  of  Valparaiso 

^nllJ"^^          i"TI"^  hospitals   and  ^„  prepared  by  the  consnkr  body,  to  be  sent 

w-«  .^1,  .  T'l?       A  *^*""  vPP?^T*^  home  ti  their  respective  governments.     The 

Ift~  Stfl  ^,     '     /^*  ^  **^'''1*  '^A'*i^^  manifesto  was'sign^  by  the  oonsols  of  Porto- 

^^«nTS,^  I^kTi"  %°«??d«na  three  g,,  France,  England,  Hamburg,  Prussia.  Den- 

1^1?^°  fl?*'t"'4 ''''*"  ^'''*'"?{?''  •"**',**'  ««^k,   Bcl^um,   NetherlandTxJnited    States, 

^^dtaw^'^lS^frr^Tfiri'S^I^-s'S  Sandwich  TsWds,  Bremen    Oldenb^,    H:^ 

i^t\'^r''^?!,^^  tT'^^d'^.  ?^^?,»en'r^^o^;.'l^tfeo^ 

l^^ZJLVJ^^lJ^t  finng  had  ceased,  and  Switzerland,  Guatemala,  Lubeck,  add  the  Re^ 

?i^^n  k^  ^n,^^^""^  ^^T"  ^^"^'^^ *''*^  Public  of  Colombia.    After  reciting  the  ciromn- 

S^.^!h  *i,5^  ^A^%     •'*'  foreign  fleets  re-  Stances  preceding  the  bombardment  the  coa.<ul^ 

gamed  their  old  positions,  and  on  the  water  gtate-                                                                ' 

every  thing  soon  bore  its  usual  appearance.  -n.  1  »•.     v      j        n  •   .v  •          _ .            ••. 

ImmediatSly  after  the  firing  cea^d,?Ee  people  eoI^mln'S^J-Je^l^forhlrcSh^l.rae^t^n.^ 

on  the  heighte  rushed  mto  the  city,  and  strove  forces  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  reminding' him  that 

to  check  the  conflagration,  in  which  they  par-  the  point  at  issue  is  an  entirely  indefenaiye  city  ;  that 

tially  succeeded*       Owing    to   the  fact    that  *he  bombardment  would  i)rove  the  ruin  of  namber 

nearly  aU  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  place,  l®»»  neutral  families  not  interested  in  the  qaestiw 

«iiA  nrtmiv^.  ^^  %>in^A  ^^A  — ^ jt^A  between  Chili  and  Spam,  and  the  goTemment  ol 

tlio  number  of  killed  end  wounded  was  com-  chili  would  suffer  damaj^ca  of  but  comparat^^elj 

paratlTely  snuuL  small  importance ;  that  the  space  of  four  inootnpleti 
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djjg»  ind  those  being  of  the  holy  week,  was  too  leave  the  republic  within  thirty  days,  or  take 

ihortatimcfor  the  end  indicated  J  and  more  so.  if  <^^t  naturalization  papers.    Sobseqaently  this 

the  circumstances  is  taken  into  consideration  that  ♦-«-^  ^„„  ^.^^^a,^  T^IT  ^^^4^u      xr^-«i«,  «n  *Tv^ 

(bis  city  it  one  of  more  than  serenty  thousand  souh^  term  WM  extended  one  month.    Nearly  all  the 

tod  that  it  contains  enormous  deposits  of  merchandise,  opamards  in  the  conntry  availea  themselves  of 

That  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  was  an  act  con-  the  opportunity  to  become  citizens.     Host  of 

trary  to  the  principles  of  humanity  which  regulate  those  who  preferred  to  leave  went  to  Buenos 

tbe  eoadnct  of  ciyilized  nations  toward  each  other,  ^y^ea 

That  relTing  upon  the  humanitarian  sentiments  of  a^'  \    *.*      ^  •^i.^ii  t 

thccomiadder  of  her  Catholic  majesty's  squadron.  ^^^  election  for  president  took  place  on  June 

we  bad  flattered  ourselTcs  that  he  would  only  make  26tn,  and  resulted  m  the  reflection  of  President 

use  of  projectiles  incapable  of  causing  a  fire  in  that  Perez,  by  a  m£gority  of  two-thirds  of  the  elec- 

(raartcr  of  the  city  toward  which  he  mijfht  direct  his  tors.     The  mode  of  conducting  the  election  is 
iktt.    That  we  must  acknowledge  with  nam  that  j    y     ^    ^^iSit  in  the  United  States.     One 

this  hope  was  not  realized,  as  the  ressels  of  the  said  •'  ^       T^A  "      11  ^"""r  •jmh.co.     vuc 

sqQtdroD  hare  discharged  shot  of  erery  description  niemoer  of  Congress  is  allowed  to  each  twenty 

CD  the  city.  thousand  of  inhabitants,  and  three  presidential 

TV  'r  J.     ±\.  'fi      i.1.        •    •    1  electors  are  provided  for  each  congressman. 

The  iniuiifesto  then  epecifles  the  pnnoipal  jhe  qualifications  of  votera  are  the  attainment 

«b  of  the  aquadron  dnnng  the  bombardment,  ^f  twenty-five  yeata  of  age,  the  ability  to  fead 

and  concludes  as  follows :  ^j  ^^t^  „„d  an  annual  icome  of  four  hun- 

It  is  k  notorious  ftct,  witnessed  by  the  whole  popn-  ^^^d  dollars.    The  judges  of  election  are  ap- 

litisB,  that  one  of  the  frigates  stationed  in  ih>nt  of  pointed  by  the  municipel  bodies  of  the  respec- 

PUnduds  Street,  mostly  bsbited  by  French  com-  tive  cities  and  districts  in  which  the  polls  are 

f^^flSSite»d.lf.nd^;Sl^kXSi  ^P^r^  «"d  the  voting,  is  done  by  ballot,  at 

the  goTernor's  house,  at  which  building  another  ves-  ^^les  generally  placed  in  the  plazas  and  pro- 

kI  wu  directmg  her  shots.    It  is  equaUy  notorious  tected  by  soldiers.     A  residence  in  the  country 

that  another  frieate,  occupied  in  firing  at  the  railroad  of  fLve  years  is  necessary  for  a  foreigner  to  be- 

Ration,  8ituate«r  at  the  extreme  east  of  Valparaiso,  come  naturalized,  unless  he  marries  in  Chill 

™ibe  «?t^^''r?2^°Sai:kT£.'22dkrdr.n^  ^^^^^^^'r  ^^"^  •*'"'• ''l'  pfp^'V'j  %"  ^"^'•' 

abont  btlf  a  kilometre  from  the  railway  buildings,        CHIJNA,  an  empire  in  Lastem  Asia.  LmDeror, 

vhicb  part  of^he  city  included  no  goTemment  prop-  Ki-Tsiang  (before  his  accession  to  the  throne 

ery,  but  contains  the  hospitals  and  charitable  insti-  Tsai-Sung),  bom  in  1865 ;  succeeded  his  father, 

tjGona,  which  were  under  the  safeguard  of  the  word  Hieng-Fund,  in  1861.    The  estimates  of  the 

ofthecommander  of  her  Catholic  majesty's  squadron.  «,^„  ^^i»  m.:„^  t>»^,.^«  «««,  #•«««,   1  od  aaa  4^^ 

It  is  not  Ucit  to  presume  that  the  ibove-mJntioned  ?^®*  ^L^^^^*,.  ^^^^^^  ^"7,  "^™   1,294,000  to 

commander  has  wished  to  break  his  word ;  but,  as  1,548,000  English  square  miles ;  and  of  the  area 

tbe  fire  of  her  Catholic  majesty's  ships  was  not  re-  of  the  dependencies  of  China,  from  8,012,000  to 

tnrned  from  shore,  and  the  conimander  of  each  one  8,118,000  English  square  miles.     The  popula- 

^t?l'^^r„"Jli^f  h5«l7«^^^^  Ir^^'^J  tion  of  China  Proper  was.  in  1812,  estimated  at 
viuioTit  reserre  or  fear  of  being  attacKea,  there  18  no  „«-  nnn  itm  •  ^t^jn  a  ji  a  noo  nnA  j«« 
reawn  to  suppose  that  the  above-mentioned  facts  861,993,179;  m  1842,  at  414,686,994;  and  m 
eoald  have  originated  in  a  false  morement  or  have  1866,  at  450,000,000.  Tlie  population  of  the  de- 
bad  snob  fatal  consequences.  In  support  of  this  ex-  pendencies  of  China  is  estimated  as  follows:  . 
location  it  is  the  duty  of  the  und<«igncd  to  mention  faantchooria,  8,000,000;  Mongolia,  8,000,000; 
Alt  ranous  projectiles  stnick  the, ^^^^^^^^  Thian-Shan-nanlu  and  Thian-Shii-pelu,  to- 
Anioog  them  a  grenade,  which,  happily,  did  not  ex-  /i*^  i  Vvi/Trtftir  rri-«u  x  iTVirtXTvAn  ^n 
pVVfell  m  the  room  where  the  Sistirs  of  Mercy  gether,  1,000,000;  Thibet,  11,000,000;  Corea, 
were  coUected  together  with  th^pris  from  the  Asy-  9,000,000 ;  the  Lieu-Khicu  Islands,  500,000.  At 
luo  of  SalTador;  that  the  flag  misted  by  the  Ai«en-  the  head  of  the  department  of  Foreign  Aflfairs 
uneconsnlate^neral  has  been  traversed  bv  a  Ball;  jg  p^nce  Kong.  The  Chmese  army,  according 
tnit  ranons  shots  have  passed  the  site  where  the  .^  ^  «^«««fc  of«*«.«A«+  /xr«^«e.  u  pI^/viU/««;<N«^a 
Wl^ps  of  the  French  p^ests  are  situated ;  that  the  ^^  a  recent  statement  (Moyor,  Recollections 
Matrix  church,  serving  on  that  day  as  an  infirmary,  of  Baron  Gross's  Embassy  to  China  and  Japan,"  . 
b&e  suffered  considerable  damage,  caused  by  various  London,  1860),  consists  of  about  600,000  men, 
projectiles^  and  that  all  the  above-mentioned  build-  scattered  throughout  the  empire.  Besides,  there 
?rop^  "*"*^  **  ^"^  distances  from  any  State  ^^^  ^y^^^^  200,000  Tartars  at  the  immediate 
^*  disposition  of  the  Government.    The  soldiers, 

On  April  14th,  Admiral  Nuttez  informed  Com-  when  not  on  duty,  practise  some  trade  at  their 

Qiodore  Rodgers  that  he  had  raised  the  blockade  residences,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  China 

of  Valparaiso.    At  the  same  time  it  was  an-  has  no  standing  army. 

connced  that  the  blockade  of  Callao,  JPeru,        The  relations  of  China  with  foreign  coun- 

Tould  commence  on  April  27th,  six  days  from  tries  are  every  day  becoming  more  friendly, 

tlat  date  being  allowed  for  neutral  vessels  to  and  intercourse  is  steadily  increasing.    An  ar- 

leave  the  port.    (SeeFEUv.)    The  whole  Spanish  rangement  was  made,  in  1866,  whereby  tcle- 

£eet  left  the  Chilian  waters,  and  no  further  hos-  grams  for  transmission,  via  Kiatcha,  by  being 

tiiiti«  agmnst  Cliili  were  committed  during  the  delivered  to  the  Russian  consulate  at  Tien-tsin, 

remainder  of  the  year.    The  efforts  of  France  or  the  Russian   telegraphic  agency  at  Pekin, 

nd  Eof^d  to  mediate  in  the  war  and  bring  can  be  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  Europe.    Tbe 

•Iwit  a  conclusion  o£  peace,  remained,  how-  telegrams  will  be  dispatched  from  rekin  to 

ever,  fruitless.  Kiatcha  by  the  earliest  opportunity  after  re- 

On  May  28th,  the  Government  of  Chili  is-  ceipt,   a   messenger    leaving  regularly  once  # 

^^  a  decree,  ordering  all  Spanish  subjects  to  week. 
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The  y&lae  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  open 
ports  was,  in  1865,  as  follows: 


Posts. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Shanghai 

Foochow  

Canton 

£29,709,576 
2,616,637 
2,281,354 
8,848,601 
2,046,038 
1,526,404 
2,205,739 
759,178 
3,808,772 
1,061,788 
1,522,603 

£12,227,168 
4,521,208 
8,862,039 

NincTDO 

1,454,569 

AmoT 

994,129 

Swatew 

694,807 

Tien-tsin. 

804,405 

Cbcfoo 

498,982 

Hankow 

4,247,302 

Kinkiang 

Chinkeang 

2,436,780 
230,276 

Total 

£50,386,684 

1     £31.471,595 

first  steamship  of  this  line,  the  Colorado,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  January  1,  1867.  On 
the  day  before,  December  31,  1866,  the  event 
was  celebrated  at  San  Francisco  by  a  great  din- 
ner, at  which  a  number  of  Chinese  merchants 
delivered  speeches  in  English.  The  exports 
from  San  Francisco  to  China  have  hitlierto  been 
as  follows : 


A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Belgium,  and  the  ratified  copies  were  exchanged 
on  November  10th  by  Baron  Kint  de  Rooden- 
bock,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  Koo,  acting  Futai  of  Keangsoo,  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  Dr.  Winchester, 
British  consul,  Mr.  Morel,  and  Messrs.  Stronach 
of  the  British  consular  service,  attending. 
The  exchange  was  followed  by  a  banquet,  at 
which  some  eloquent  speeches  were  made. 
Another  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
with  Italy,  and  signed  at  Pekin,  October  26th. 

In  March  a  convention  was  entered  into  at 
Pekin  between  the  British  and  French  minis- 
ters and  the  Chinese  Government,  whereby  it 
will  now  be  lawful,  under  certain  restraints  and 
regulations,  for  any  person  residing  in  one  of 
the  open  ports  of  China  to  obtain  from  his  con- 
sul a  license  to  open  a  coolie  emigration  office. 
Previous  to  granting  a  license  the  consul  will 
have  to  assure  himself  of  the  solvency  and  re- 
spectability of  the  applicant;  but  when  the 
license  has  been  granted,  it  cannot  be  with- 
drawn except  upon  sufficient  grounds,  and  then 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  consul.  The 
Chinese  employed  by  the  emigration  agent  to 
find  him  emigrants  will  be  provided  with  a  spe- 
cial license,  and  will  be  alone  responnible  for 
any  actions  he  may  commit  in  contravention  of 
the  laws  of  the  empire.  But  rules  qse  laid  down 
to  secure  the  Chinese  coolie  from  ul-treatment, 
or  from  the  chance  of  not  being  able  to  return 
to  his  country.  No  obstacles  are  thrown  by 
the  Chinese  Government  in  the  way  of  its 
subjects  embarking  for  foreign  countries  of 
their  own  free  will ;  but  any  attempt  to  induce 
them  to  do  so  otherwise  than  the  regulations 
provide  is  strictly  forbidden ;  and  Chinese  sub- 
jects are  punishable  by  death  for  the  offence 
of  kidnapping  men,  and  sending  them  abroad 
against  their  will. 

An  event  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
future  of  China  and  Eastern  Asia  in  general,  is 
the  opening  of  the  new  steamship  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  China  and  Japan,  as  now  the  trade 
of  the  East,  that  prize  which  all  commercial 
nations  of  modem  times — the  Portuguese,  the 
Spanish,  the  Genoese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Eng- 

iish — have  contended  for  through  three  centuries 
Promises  now  to  fall  to  the  United  States.    The 


Treasure. 

Prodace,  3tc 

ToUl  Export!. 

1856 

$1,655,538  18 

$286,075 

$1,841,613  13 

1857 

8,189,485  91 

808,807 

3,448,29-2  91 

1859 

8,125,291  07 

250,731 

3,876,022  07 

1860 

8,887,209  57 

685,886 

8,973,044  5T 

1861 

8,525,325  42 

718,841 

4,249,166  43 

J862 

2,669,205  56 

793,762 

8,462,967  55 

1868 

4,274,085  22 

1,230,043 

4,504,123  22 

1864 

7,682,865  94 

1,898,286 

8,926,101  9i 

1865 

6,943,692  74 

1,388,250 

8,881,942  74 

1866 

6,533,510  01 

1,465,630 

7,999,140  01 

The  exports  of  flour  and  grain  have  been  &s 
follows : 


1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 


Wheat, 
100  lb.  BOckB. 

Barley, 
sacks. 

Oats, 
(acksi. 

21,396 
21,053 
135,183 
147,236 
138,087 
203,764 

784 

"266 
2,976 
2,954 

8,227 
8,203 
2,595 
4,406 

1,^8 
2,768 

Flour, 
bbbL 


20,445 
17.173 
52,027 
54,975 
81,726 
106,960 


A  rapid  development  of  this  trade  is  expected 
under  the  improved  means  of  communication, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  fail  to  fpve  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  emigration  of  Chinese 
to  the  United  States. 

The  foreign  merchants  in  China  be^n  to  dis- 
cover that  native  traders  are  completely  sup- 
planting foreigners  at  the  minor  ports.  AvaU- 
ing  themselves  of  the  steamers  which  ply  finom 
Shanghai  to  all  the  treaty  ports,  native  mer- 
chants come  to  Shanghai,  as  to  an  emporium 
from  Chefoo  and  Tien-tsin,  from  Kinkiang  and 
Hankow,  from  Chinkeang  and  Ningpo,  pur- 
chase those  artiwes  of  foreign  import  which 
their  countrymen  consume,  and  take  them  back 
with  them  on  their  return.  Having  thus  pro- 
vided themselves  on  equal  terms  with  the  for- 
eign merchants,  their  immunity  from  the 
squeezes  of  a  eompradore  and  the  heavy  ex- 
penses of  a  foreign  mercantile  establishment, 
enable  them  to  undersell  and  monopolize  the 
trade.  It  is  thought  that  in  regard  to  most 
ports,  the  foreigner's  only  chance  of  recovering 
his  ground  appears  to  be  to  place  himself  on 
equi^  terms  with  his  native  competitor  by  ac- 
quiring the  language,  and  tlms  relieving  him- 
self from  the  eompradore^  in  whom  he  has  now 
to  implicitly  confide,  at  the  price  of  a  "  squeeze  ^' 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  every  trans- 
action. But  for  Chefoo  and  Tien-tsin  another 
cdhrse  has  been  suggested — direct  importation 
from  England  of  the  cotton  goods  which  form 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  trade. 

Piracy  continued  to  prevail  in  Chinese  waters 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  Chines© 
and  English  Gov^nments  to  put  it  down.    The 
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)Dg  aathorities,  in  particular,  entered  nay  be  hurled  beyond  the  Beas  to  take  their 
opoD  a  Tigoroos  crusade  against  the  pirates,  and,  pl&ce  with  the  strange  things  of  creation.  *  * 
in  September,  ezecnted  a  noted  chief,  Chat-tai.  Their  country  is  fifteen  thousand  miles  from 
in  ordinance  was  passed  enforcing  the  registra-  China,  beyond  a  triple  ocean.    How  can  the 
tion  and  examination  of  native  craft  frequenting  life  or  death  of  men  be  overruled  at  a  distance 
the  harbor,  and  the  gunboats  were  rigorous  in  of  fifty  thousand  le  across  the  ocean  ?  " 
their  search  for  piratical  craft  This  greatly  ezas-  CHOLERA,  Asiatic.    This  epidemic,  which, 
perated  the  pirates,  who  swore  that  they  would  before  the  close  of  the  year  1865,  had  committed 
rerenge  the  death  of  their  leader  on  the  crews,  great  ravages  in  Europe  and  Northern  Africa, 
That  they  were  in  earnest  they  soon  showed  appeared    in  tbe  United  States  during  1866, 
by  kaiing  the  captain %nd  several  of  the  crew  and  caused  great  mortality  in  some  of  the  "West- 
of  the  American  Tossel  Lubra,  and  planning  the  ern  cities.    It  had,  indeed,  appeared  at  the  New 
death  of  all  the  crew.    The  reason  why  no  York  Quarantine  on  the  ship  Atlanta,  in  No- 
greater  progress  is  made  in  the  suppression  of  vember,  1865,  as  stated  in  the  Anxtjal  Ctolo- 
the  eyil  is  found  in  the  remissness  of  the  loci^  vxaix  for  1865,  and,  as  subsequently  appeared, 
authorities  in  the  Chinese  ports,  who  cannot  had  caused  twenty-seven  deaths  at  the  Emi- 
be  indooed  to  proceed  against  the  pirates  with  grants'  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island,  but  there 
Ti^r.  were  no  fartlier  indications  of  its  presence  for 
The  progress  made  by  Protestant  and  Cath-  several  months.    Before  proceeding  to  give  a 
olic  missions   produces   great   dbsatisfaction  detailed  account  of  its  ravages  in  the  United 
ooDir  a  large  clnss  of  the  natives.    In  Pekin,  States,  we  give  the  results  of  the  deliberations 
some  ill-feeling  was  created  by  the  erection  of  of  the  International  Cholera  Conference,  which, 
a  temple  by  the  Prench  missionaries  at  a  spot  in  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  French  min- 
vhere  it  could  overlook  the  emperor's  grounds,  ister,  held  its  sessions  in  Constantinople  in  the 
They  are  said,  however,  to  have  allayed  his  an-  spring  of  1866.    Tbe  members  of  this  confer- 
noyance  by  promidng  not  to  raise  it  suflBciently  ence  were  twenty-three  in  number,  twenty-one 
high  to  overtop  tbe  palace  wall.    In  Hoonan  and  of  them  being  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
tbe  adjacent  provinces  a  proclamation  was  ex*  medical  profession  in  the  principal  States  of 
tezi^ivelj  posted,  denouncing  at  length  the  in-  Europe,  and  the  other  two  diplomatists,  who  had 
terference  with  established  customs,  and  calling  given  long  and  profound  consideration  to  the 
on  all  loyal  subjects  to  rise  and  exterminate  subject  of  cholera.    Their  report  is  too  long  to 
tlie  missionaries.      All  foreigners  are  yclept  find  a  place  in  this  volume,  but  it  closes  with 
'•English"  by  Chinese  who  have  not  learned  the  following  conclusions,  which  contain  the 
at  a  treaty  port  to  distinguish  between  the  result  of  their  investdgataons,  and  in  which  they 
difereot  nationalities ;  so  on  the  head  of  the  concurred  with  almost  entire  unanimity : 
EDgifeh  by  name  are  the  thunders  invoked.  ^   That  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which  at  different  times 
An  English  writer    is  made   to  say:    "We  has  run  over  the  whole  world,  has  its  origin  in  India, 
como  from  a  'contemptible  mud-bank  in  the  where  it  had  its  birth,  and  where  it  exists  perma- 
ocean,  are  ruled  sometimes  by  a  female  and  nently  as  an  endemic. 
gcmetimes  by  a  male,  and  our  specific  charac-  2.  That  the  Asiatic  cholera,  wherever  it  appears,  is 

fiP  «  k«i^  J, iwTi?  v^««*  >      Aii^«.^;i  -u^  fi^A  never  spontaneously  developed,  and  has  never  been 

t*r  13  half  man,  half  beast.'     Allowed  by  the  otgerreS  as  an  cndfemic  (care  must  be  taken  to  dis- 

extrcme  kmdness  of  the  emperor  to  trade  at  tinguish  secondary  foci,  more  or  less  tenacious  in 

CaDton,  wo  have  not  been  satisfied,  but  have  their  character)  in  any  of  the  countries  which  have 

r«netrated  into  every  part  of  the  empire,  *giv-  been  enumerated  (Europe,  etc.),  and  that  it  has  al- 

mgf^coarsetoonr.wildandinsanetoagina-  'rThaTthT^'in'indi.  certain  localities,  com- 

noes.'     This   sweeping  denunciation   having  prised  princ^allv  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  where 

ueen  delivered  against  the  English— t.  e.,  for-  cholera  is  endemic. 

tigners  generally — the  whole  flood  of  the  Ohi-  4.  That  pilgrimages  are  in  India  the  most  powerful 

nese  writer's  wrath  is  directed  against  mission-  of  all  the  causes  which  tend  to  develop  and  propa- 

iries:  ^^  Those  who  have  come  to  propagate  «t  St'f^lf ^tkt^^^^^ 

religion,  enticing  and  deluding  the 

masses,  print  and  circulate  depraved 

tions,  daring,  by  their  deceptive  extravagancies,  own  movements. 

tORt  loose  the  established  bonds  of  society,  .  «.  ^ha*  the  transmissibilitjr  of  Asiatic  ch^^^^^ 

Ti»»v-i«             11          ^11 1    *        *      *      *  incontestable  verity,  proved  by  facts  which  do  not 

utterly  regardloM  of  all  modesty.     *     ♦      *  admit  of  any  other literpretation. 

though  the  adherents  of  the  rehgion  only  7,  That  no  fact  has  proved,  up  to  the  present  time, 

worship  Jesus,  yet,  being  divided  into  the  two  that  cholera  can  propagate  itse&at  a  distance  by  the 

-eets  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  they  atmosphere  alone,  whatever  may  be  its  condition; 

sr^  Ann+innollvi^iliT^ff  af  aar\x  ftfhAi.      *      ♦      ♦  a^d  that  bcsides  it  IS  a  law,  without  exception,  that 

Tu  ^^^^'^^y  ^"^^  ^*  ^^^^  f  *^?^-       .  never  has  an  epidemic  of  cholera  extendea  from  one 

Unghters  in  a  family  are  not  given  in  mar-  point  to  another  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  necessary 

nijie,  but  retained  for  the  disposition  of  the  for  man  to  carry  it. 

Ifchop,  thus  ignoring  the  matrimonial  relation."  8.  Thafif  all  modes  of  convevance  from  countries 

A  hundred  other  enormities  are  alleged  against  effected  with  cholera  are  not  likely  to  propagate  the 

th*«»  f^a»v.«M  ^f  «  ««-r  ^..^^^ .  -«;i   ;«  J[^ny»ii^  disease,  it  is  none  the  less  prudent,  at  present,  to  con- 

ttese  teachers  of  a  new  creed ;  and,  in  conclu-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  conveyance  as  suspected. 

SOD,  the  **  village  elders"  are  exhorted  to  as-  9.  That  man  affected  with  cholera  is  himself  the 

'emblo  the  populations    "  that  the  offeuders  principal  propagating  agent  of  this  disease^  afd  1 
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indiTidual  (with  much  greater  reason  many  indiyid-     propagation  of  cholera. 


uals)  coming  from  a  contaminated  place,  and  suffer-  20.  That  great  gatherings  of  men  (armies,  fairs, 

ing  from  diarrhcea,  is  able  to  cause  the  aevelopmenJt  pilgrimages),  are  one  of  the  most  certain  means  for 

ofa  cholera  epidemic ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  the  propaffation  of  cholera ;  that  ther  constitute  the 

diarrhoea  called   premonitory  is   able  to  transmit  great  epidemic  foci  which,  whether  ther  march  after 

cholera.  Uie  manner  of  an  army,  or  whether  tney  are  scat- 

11.  That  in  almost  all  cases  the  period  of  incubation,  tered,  as  at  fairs  and  in  pilgrimages,  import  the  di^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  intenral  between  the  moment  when  ease  into  the  country  which  they  trarerse ;  that  these 
the  individual  may  have  contracted  the  cholera  ppison  gatherings,  after  having  been  exposed,  nsnally  in  a 
and  the  commencement  of  the  premonitory  diarrhcea,  rapid  manner,  to  the  mAienee  of  cholera,  become 
or  of  confirmed  cholera,  does  not  go  beyond  a  few  much  less  susceptible  to  its  power,  and  tiiat  it  disap- 
days;  all  the  facts  cited  of  a  longer  incubation  belong  pears  Terr  speedily,  unless  newly-amTed  persons 
to  the  class  where  the  contamination  may  have  taken  take  the  (Uaease. 

place  after  departure  from  the  infected  place.  ^  21.  That  the  hygienic  and  other  conditlona  which 

12.  That  there  is  no  known  fact  whicn  proves  that  i;i  general  predispose  a  population  to  contract  choU 
cholera  has  been  imported  by  living  animals ;  but  it  era,  and  consequently  favor  the  intensity  of  the  epi- 
is  reasonable,  nevertneless,  to  consider  them,  in  cer-  demies,  are :  misery,  with  all  its  consequences ;  oTer> 
tain  cases,  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  objects  called  crowding,  particularly  of  persons  in  feeble  health ; 
susceptible.  the  hot  season;  wanlof  fresh  air;  the  exhalations 

13.  That  cholera  can  be  transmitted  by  articles  in  Arom  a  porous  soil  impregnated  with  organic  mat- 
common  use  coming  from  an  infected  place,  and  espe-  ters — above  all,  with  the  dejectiona  inmi  <^olera 
cially  by  those  which  have  been  used  bv  cholera  pa>  patients. 

tienfs;  and  it  also  results  from  certain  facts  that  the  It  appears  demonstrated  by  experience  that  the 

disease  may  be  transported  to  a  distance  by  these  discharges  of  cholera  patients  contain  the  generative 

same  articles  when  closely  shut  up  from  the  outer  principle  of  cholera;  it  is  right  to  admit  that  drains, 

air.  privies,  and  the  contaminated  waters  of  towns  may 

14.  That  although  it  is  not  proved  by  conclusive  become  the  agents  for  the  propagation  of  this  diseoM. 
facta  that  the  bodies  of  patients  dying  with  cholera  It  seems  to  result  from  certam  facts  that  the  soil 
can  transmit  the  disease,  it  is  prudent  to  consider  of  a  locality,  once  impregnated  with  cholera  detrita.s 
them  as  dangerous.  is  able  to  retain  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the 

15.  That  maritime  communications  are  by  their  property  of  disengaging  the  principle  of  the  disease, 
nature  the  most  dangerous ;  that  it  is  they  which  and  of  thus  keeping  up  an  epidemic,  or  eren  of  re* 
propagate  most  surely  cholera  at  a  distance,  and  that  generating  it  after  it  has  become  extinct. 

next  to  them  comes  communication   by  railroad,  22.  That  the  immunity  which  certain  localities  en- 

which  in  a  very  short  time  may  carry  the  disease  to  joy,  that  is  to  say,  the  resistance,  permanent  or  tern* 

a  great  distance.  poi'uy,  general  or  |  artial,  opposed  by  these  locali- 

16.  That  groat  deserts  are  a  most  effectual  barrier  ties  to  the  development  of  cholera  witun  their  limiu, 
to  the  propagation  of  cholera,  and  the  Conference  is  a  fact  which  does  not  exclude  transmisdbilttyr,  but 
believes  ^at  it  is  without  example  for  this  disease  which  indicates  that  certain  local  conditions,  not  jet 
to  be  imported  into  Egypt  or  Syria,  across  the  desert,  entirely  determined,  are  an  obstacle  to  the  dcTelop- 
by  caravans  from  Mecca.  ment  of  the  disease. 

17.  That  all  crowding  together  of  human  beings,  The  same  immunity,  more  or  less  complete,  and 
among  whom  cholera  has  been  introduced,  is  a  favor-  more  or  less  durable,  which  the  majority  of  persons 
able  condition  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease-^  in  the  midst  of  an  infected  district  enjoy,  an  immo- 
and,  if  this  crowding  exists  under  bad  hygienic  nitjr  which  attests  the  individual  resistance  to  the 
conditions,  for  the  violence  of  the  epidemic  among  toxic  principle,  is  a  circumstance  to  which  we  should 
them.  attach  the  highest  importance. 

That  in  this  case  the  rapidity  of  the  extension  of  In  point  otview  of  epidemic  development,  it  is  the 

the  disease  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  crowd-  corrective  of  transmissibility,  and,  viewed  with  re- 

inff,  while  the  violence  of  the  epidemic  is,  other  gard  to  prophylaxia,  it  sets  in   operation  proper 

things  being  equal,  so  much  the  greater  according  means  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  disease, 

as  individuaia  have  been  little  exposed  to  the  chole-  28.  That  the  air  is  the  principal  tehicle  of  the 

rale  influence  or  not  at  all ;  that  is  tolkay,  in  other     cholera  principle The  action  of  the 

words,  individuals  who  have  ahreadv  been  exposed  to  cholera  miasm  is  so  much  the  more  sure  as  it  operates 

the  influence  of  a  cholera  atmospnere  enioy  a  sort  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  near  the  focus  of  emis- 

of  relative  and  temporary  immunity  which  counter-     sion It  seems  that  it  is  with  cholera 

balances  the  bad  effects  of  crowding.  miasm  as  it  is  with  the  miasm  of  tjrphus,  which  rap. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  a  dense  crowd,  the  more  idly  loses  its  power  in  the  open  air  at  a  short  dis- 

rapid  its  separation,  so  much  the  more  rapid  is  the  tance  from  its  starting  point. 

cessation  of  the  epidemic,  at  least  if  new  arrivals  of  24.  That  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  the  prin- 

unaffccted  persons  do  not  furnish  new  aliment  for  the  dpal  vehicle  of  the  generative  agent  of  cholera  ;  but 

disease.  the  transmission  of  the  disease  by  the  atmosphere,  in 

18.  That  the  intensitjr  of  cholera  on  board  ships  an  immense  majority  of  cases,  is  limited  to  a  space 
crowded  with  men,  is,  in  general,  proporUonate  to  very  near  the  focus  of  emission. 

the  crowding,  and  is  so  much  the    more  violent,  25.  That  water  and  certain  ingesta  may  also  sex^re 

other  things  Deing  equal,  if  the  passengers  have  not  as  vehicles  for  the  introduction  into  the  organism  of 

resided  in  the  focus  of  cholera  from  which  they  the  generative  principle  of  cholera. 

started ;  that  on  crowded  ships  the  spread  of  cholera  This  granted,  it  foUows,  so  to  speak,  necessarily, 

epidemics  is  ordinarily  rapid;  finally,  the  Commis-  that  the  passages  by  which  the  toxic  agent  penetrates 

sion  adds  that  the  danger  of^  importation  by  ships,  into  the  economy  are  principally  the  respiratory  pas- 

and  that  of  giving  rise  to  a  grave  epidemic,  are  not  sages,  and  very  probably  also  the  digestive  canals. 

entirely  subordioate  to  the  intensity,  nor  even  to  the  As  for  its  penetration  by  the  skin,  nothing  tendbs  to 

existence  of  choleraic  symptoms  appearing  during  prove  it. 

the  voyage.  26.  That  the  matter  of  the  cholera  d^eotioos  beiziflr 

19.  That  the  crowding  together  of  people  coming  inoontestably  the  principal  receptacle  of  the  morbific 
from  a  place  where  cholera  reigns  in  a  lazaretto,  has  agent,  it  follows  tnat  every  thing  which  is  contaoii- 
not  the  effect  of  producing,  among  the  people  at  nated  by  the  discharges  beoymes  also  a  receptacle 
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from  which  the  generatire  principle  of  cholera  maj  The  application  of  chemical  disinfectants  to  the 

be  diseo^pffed,  under  the  influence  of  farorable  con-  discharges,  the  disposal  of  these  below  the  surface  of 

ditioos;  It  follows,  also,  that  the  origin  of  the  cholera  the  soil,  if  on  shore,  and  beyond  the  possibilitj  of 

germ  takes  place  Tery  probablr  in  the  digeatire  canal,  contaminating  water  used  for  drinking  purposes,  are 

to  tbe  excinaion,  perhaps,  of  ail  other  parts  of  the  indispensable, 

sjitem.  The  aboTe  measures  would  require  the  following 

57.  That  in  the  open  air  the  ffenerative  principle  of  conditions  at  each  quarantine  station : 

cholera  loaea  rapialj  its  moroiflc  actiritj,  and  that  1.  An  establishment   for   the   reception   of  the 

tins  is  the  role ;  but  that  under  certain  particular  healthy,  capable  of  completely  isolating  successire 

conditiona  of  confinement,  thia  actirity  may  be  pre-  parties  of  arriyala  in  distinct  classes,  well  separated 

serred  for  an  nnlimited  period.  from  each  other. 

58.  Obserration  shows  that  the  duration  of  the  2,  An  establishment  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
choleraic  diarrhoea,  called  premonitory — ^which  must  with  an  isolated  convalescent  establishment. 

Bot  be  confounded  with  all  the  dlarrhceaa  which  exist  Each  of  the  aboye  should  be  provided  with  lat- 

daring  the  time  of  cholera— ^oes  not  extend  beyond  rines,  haying  moying  receptacles,  which  should  be 

a  few  days.  daily  emptlM  and  purified. 

Facta  cited  as  exceptional  do  not  prore  that  the  3.  An  establishment  for  the  purification  of  effects. 

cases  of  diarrhoea  Drolonged  beyond  that  period  be-  The  establishments  required  would  certainly  be 

lon^  to  cholera,  ana  are  suaceplible  of  transmitting  lar^,  but  a  small  number  of  them  placed  on  a  few 

the  disease,  when  the  indiyidual  affected  has  been  pomta  of  the  coast  would  suffice,  if  all  the  ships  car- 

\vilhdrawn  from  all  cause  of  contamination..  'Ting  passengers  from  infected  ports  were  made  to 

»i-LT>«^-v           -L         ^4.1-          ^              -n*  pass  through  them  before  receiying  free  pratique. 

The  British  members  of  the  conference,  Doc-  We  consider  that  islands  lying  at  some  distance 

tors  Stnarfcy   Goodroe,  and  Dickson,  reported  from  the  coast  would  be  the  most  desirable  spots  for 

from  Constantinople  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  the  institution   of  quarantine  stations.    On  these 

(Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain),  under  date  wooden-Hor,  still  better,  iron-constructions  might 

of  M^^Sth,  and  after  giving  a  eniSmary  of  the  J^mJir^Si  ^U^i^^^t  ^^f^W'""''  "'''^' 

preceding  conclusions)  proceeded  to  state  the  in   the  event  of  islands  not  being  available,  it 

following   results,   to  which,   after    free  con-  would  be  well  to  select  some  place  on  shore  capable 

f««ncc  they  bad  come,  on  the  important  sub-  of  complete  isolation,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 

ject  of  quaraiitinfr-results  as  applicable  to  tbe  ^?  any  inhabited  quarter,  or  hulks  moored  at  some 

t'  -^   i  ^"~          T    ^'«*"**' "^  "*^t'**v**Y'''  ''^  "^^  distance  from  the  land,  but  never  within  nvers.    It 

Inited  Stetes  as  to  Crreat  Britain,     It  may  be  ^u  be  observed  that  several  ships  at  each  station 

po^ble  that  in  tbe  case  of  ships  or  passengers  would  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  the 

arriving  from  infected  neighboring  ports,  tbe  plans  proposed. 

following  measures  might  advantageously  be  The  principle  of  isolation  adapted  to  special  dr- 

J     .    •« .  cumstancea,  should,  we  think,  be  earned  out  withm 

aaopica  .  4jjg  country  when  the  disease  has  found  a  footing  on 

1.  No  person  should  be  allowed  to  land  previous  shore.  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity 
to  efficient  inspection  by  medical  men  appointed  for  of  excluding  from  workhouses  and  general  hospitals 
the  doty.  any  forms  oi  choleraic  disease. 

2.  The  healthy  passengers  should  be  removed  from  ^  The  sick  poor  should  be  cared  for  in  special  and 
*.be  ship,  and  isolated  for  a  period  which  need  not  isolated  institutions. 

exceed  nve  days :  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  We  have  based  tbe  suggestions  which  we  have 

should  be  again  inspected,  and  if  found  without  taken  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your  lordship  upon 

cboleraic  symptoms  should  receive  pratique.  the  supposition  that  all  tbe  agents  employed  snail  be 

Z.  All  persons  with  cholera  or  diarrhcea  at  the  of  an  intelligent  and  upright  class ;  that  they  shall 

time  of  arrival,  or  at  any  period  of  the  detention,  be  specially  instructed  to  watch  attentively,  and 

should  be  isolated  from  the  rest,  and  removed  to  a  without  exciting  their  suspicion,  the  persons  placed 

teparute  place.  Cases  of  diarrhcea  should  be  retained  under  observation,  and  report  to  the  medical  officers 

noder  obaervation  until  the  diarrhoea  is  cured,  or  until  every  risit  made  bv  any  one  to  the  latrines.    With- 

tbe  medical  officer  in  charge  is  satisfied,  from  the  fea-  out  the  aid  of  intelligent  and  trustworthy  agents,  it 

tures  of  the  disease,  that  it  isJiot  of  choleraic  nature,  would  hardly  be  possible  to  limit  safely  the  period 

We  think  that  the  time  of  observation  in  such  of  observation  to  so  short  a  time  as  above  stated, 

cases  of  diarrhoea  should  not  be  less  than  eight  days  While  convinced  that  all  personal  effects  should 

from  the  commencement  of  seclusion.  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 

Persons  harine  a  medical  certificate  of  beine  suf-  sary  to  extend  the  measure  to  mails  or  to  ordinary 

feren  from  chronic  or  symptomatic  diarrhoea  should  merchandise. 

JoUow  the  rule  of  the  heafthy  subject,  however,  to  j,^    epidemic,  which  in  Europe  committed 

the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer  m  charge.  .,                   >     ^.l^       l  ^     ^           *u     ^r  -iqck 

As  the  time  occupied  in  tiie  voyage  between  Eng-  Jts  ravages  m  the  autumnal  months  of  1865, 

bmd  and  the  neighboring  ports  is  short,  we  have  not  reaching  its  penod  of  greatest  mtensity  m  Pans 

ischided  it  in  the  perioaof  observation.  in  October,  and  about  the  same  time  in  most  of 

We  further  tiiink  tiiat  the  complete  disinfection  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Western  Europe,  biber- 

|tf2?nH.r?;SSled"or.«tft"^riS3'^f  nated  during  the  winter.. only  sporadic  caees 

wulation  of  the  persons  should  be  from  the  time  occurring,  but  m  the  spring,  summer,  and  au- 

ibat  they  are  separated  from  their  suspected  prop-  tnmn  of  1866,  it  appeared  in  many  of  the  £u- 

««T.  ropean  states  with  great  severity.    It  Visited 

^  All  persons  (including  medical  officers)  employed  Parfg  t^jce  in  that  time— once  in  the  spring  and 

•^'in^S^"  .h'&r 5Z^  ptSen'^'r W  f*?'^  "f^  *^t^«  summer ;  n..ade  great  havoo 

er  elbeta,  that  have  anived  from  contaminated  in  London,  where  the  deaths,  in  the  week  end- 

r-hees,  should  follow  the  same,  rules  as  the  arrivals  ing  July  28th,  reached  2,600,  and  in  that  end- 

'^l?.*?*^***                         ,..     ..     ,     .,  ,  ing  August  ith,  2,661,  and  greatly  increased  tbe 

;J^^S?^e^uKSre  stStS;^e^st?S^tfot  ^W  1  f''''^^  '"^"^  'J  ""'t^l  ^"^J^ 

if  dinnfedon  of  iil  articles  used  by  them  should  be  1°  Holland,  during  the  summer,  there  were 

'mpcrativf  6,446  cases  and  8,866  deaths.    In  Hungary  it 
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was  said  to  have  cansod  40,000  deaths,  and  ui  the 
empire  of  Anstiia  over  100,000.  About  300 
cities  and  districts  in  £arope  were  visited  by  it. 
In  October  and  November  it  visited  Amiens, 
where  1,000  perished  in  Uie  first  few  days  oat 
of  a  population  of  65,000;  Antwerp,  where 
from  40  to  60  died  diuly ;  Berlin,  where  there 
were  from  50  to  80  deaths  daily ;  Delft,  where 
in  396  cases  there  were  220  deaths. 

In  Now  York,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health  was  organized  in  March,  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  and  permission,  by  appeal  to  the 
Governor,  for  the  exercise  of  almost  despotic 
authority  dniing  the  apprehended  presence  of 


the  epidemic.  They  immediately  commenced 
daily  sessions,  and  by  the  most  energetic  meas- 
nres  fonght  tibie  progress  of  the  diseaise  inch  by 
inch.  New  York,  and  tiie  remfinder  of  the 
Metropolitan  District,  had  never  been  so  dean, 
and  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  any 
quarter,  tJie  most  thorough  cleansing  and  dis- 
infection were  practised,  and  thus  the  disease 
was  kept  within  control  and  at  no  time  asBomed 
a  very  formidable  character.  Its  first  appear- 
ance, as  in  the  previous  year,  was  in  the  steam- 
ships from  Europe.  Hie  following  table  gives 
very  fully  the  particulars  in  regard  to  all  those 
which  had  cholera  on  board : 


Dati  OF  Arrival. 


April  18 

.*«    20 

May  29 

"  80 

Angnst  15 

•*      16 

September  16.... 
"        26.... 

October  7 

"       26 

"       81 

November    7.... 
"  7 

I  •  •  •  • 

o. .  .  . 

"  12.... 

•'  21.... 

Total 


Naxb  of  Ysssbl. 


Yirffinio,  8.  s 

En^and,  a.  s 

Union^  8.  9. 

Peruvian,  8.8 

Bavaria^  s.  s 

JohaQ  Martin,  bark 
Gettysburg,  ship. . 

Bellona,  8.  8 

Helvetia,  8.  a. 

Isaac  Webb.  ship. 
Herschell,  snip. . . . 
Yorktown,  ship... 
John  Bertam,  snip. 

Floride,  8.  8 

Mozart,  bark 

I  Washington,  bark. 
I  Mercury,  ship..... 
Jessie,  bark 


No.   OV  PAMDOBXa. 

Port 

Offieen 

OF  D>- 

PARTURB. 

Days  on 
Fauage. 

and 

Cabin. 

Steerage. 

Lirorpool. 

14 

14 

1,028 

110 

Liverpool. 

22 

17 

1,202 

122 

Liverpool. 

16 

7 

484 

47 

Liverpool. 

14 

p  • 

758 

76 

Hamborg. 

16 

52 

226 

108 

Antwerp .. 

62 

•  • 

113 

16 

Havre .... 

49 

•  • 

168 

19 

London. . . 

22 

52 

181 

51 

Liverpool. 

20 

89 

677 

115 

Liverpool. 

86 

8 

183 

46 

Hamburg . 

48 

8 

866 

20 

London. . . 

81 

8 

101 

80 

Hamburg . 

85 

2 

458 

24 

Havre .... 

16 

10 

489 

102 

Bremen. . . 

82 

4 

851 

21 

Hamburg . 

42 

•  ■ 

172 

14 

Havre .... 

80 

1 

452 

27 

Hamburg. 

85 

•  • 

241 

16 
965 

207 

7,446 

o»  Cao: 


On  Bisaage. 
Deaths, 


81 

250 

24 

26 

13 

4 
1 

•  »  « 

11 
18 
4 
80 
28 
11 
19 

•  *  • 

11 


br  Or 


we--  te" 


66 

•  « 

28 

76 

1 

•  • 

8 

•  ■ 

69 


3 
12 


98 

•  « 

15 

50 

3 


15 

1 


485 


220  '  195 


Died  from  cbolera  during  passage  of  all  the  fore- 

going*named  vessels 485 

Died  from  other  diseases  during  passage  of  aU 

•  the  foregoing-named  vessels 101 

Died  on  board  above-named  vessels  in  quaran- 
tine      48 

Of  whom  were  cholera  patients 85 

Admissions  on  board  the  Faloon,  with  cholera. .  89S 
Admissions  on  board  the  Falcon,  with  other  dis- 
eases    199 

Discharged  from  the  Falcon 885 

Died  on  Doard  hospital-shi^  Falcon 206 

Of  whom  were  cholera  patients 186 

Percentage  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  hospital . .     61 

Thcro  were  a  few  isolated  cases  of  cholera 
in  New  York  in  May  and  the  early  part  of 
Jane,  eases  for  the  most  part  clearly  traceable 
to  tbe  cholera  sbips  at  quarantine,  though  in 
some  instances  probably  cholera  morbus  was 
mistaken  for  Asiatic  cbolera.  Tbe  week  ending 
Jnne  16,  was  the  first  in  which  cholera  began 
to  be  reported  in  tbe  weekly  mortuary  records. 
From  that  time  onward  to  October  13,  when  it 
ceased  to  appear  in  the  list  of  causes  of  deaths, 
the  following  were  tlie  weekly  returns  of  the 
Registrar  of  vital  Statistics  of  the  number  of 
deaths  attributable  to  Asiatic  cbolera  in  New 
York  City : 


"   28, 
"   80, 


Week  endtni^.  Deaths. 

June  16,  1866 6 

" 4 

" 1 

0 

11 

11 

48 

289 

250 

145 

114 

47 

50 


*( 
i< 
(I 
«< 

44 
ti 
ti 
it 
it 
it 


Week  ending.             Deatiia. 
Sept,  15,  1866 ffl 

** 54 

<< 


"    22, 
"     29, 


Oct     6,      " 

"18,      " 

Number  discovered 
after  each  weekly 
report  was  made 
and  not  included 
in  reports 


So 


r.i 


Total. 


1,10C 


July  T, 

''^  14, 

"    21, 

"    28, 

Aug.   4, 

**    18, 

"    25, 

Sept.  1, 

"     8, 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  two  wcek^ 
of  its  greatest  intensity  in  New  York  (an  in- 
tensity caused  by  its  outbreak  in  tlie  almsbousos 
and  workhouses  of  Blackwell^s  Island),  sboald 
bave  corresponded  so  nearly  with  the  Pj^riod  of 
its  greatest  intensity  in  London.  The  tv^^c 
weeks  in  which  the  mortality  was  greatest  in 
London,  as  has  been  already  stated,  were  thos^ 
ending  July  28,  and  August  4 ;  the  two  in  Ke^n 
York  were  August  4,  and  August  11.  Th< 
epidemic  on  Black  well^s  Island,  though  sbarn 
was  very  short  in  its  duration.  Tbe  thorou^ 
and  prompt  measures  which  were  tt>ken  for  tiM 
complete  disinfection  and  purificatioo  of  all  thi 
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kUdlngs  and  their  attachments,  droTe  it  ont  ealomel  in  free  doses  in  the  disease,  and  the 
efeetoallj  in  aboat  ten  days.  author  of  a  work  on  cholera  and  its  treatment 
In  New  York  City  every  place  where  the  was  one  of  its  first  victims  at  Cincinnati ;  and 
disease  appeared  was  thoroughly  cleansed  and  other  prominent   physicians  of  the  different 
dmfeeted  ;  a  <»reful  visdtation  of  all  pladls  schools  who  had  avowed  their  confidence  in 
»!$pected  of  being  badly  drained,  or  ventilated,  particular  plans  of  medication,  found  them 
Of  of  containing  uie  fomites  of  disease,  was  en-  powerless  in  their  own  cases, 
tered  apon,  and  all  persons  who  were  suffering  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  however, 
from  duurhcBa  or  other  premonitory  symptoms  that  no  medication  is  of  any  avail;  such  an 
of  cholera,    were    supplied    with   preventive  idea  has  been  abundantly  proved  false  in  many 
medidnes.    By  never  relaxing  their  watchfnl-  instances.    In  Memphis  there  were  in  85  days 
nes  but  battling  with  the  disease  at  every  step  1174  cases,  of  which  826  proved  fatal.   Of  these 
of  its  progress,  it  was  so  far  restrained,  that  at  651  were  whites,  of  which  822  proved  fatal ; 
DO  period  did  it  assume  a  very  alarming  char-  most  of  these  were  under  medical  treatment, 
acter.    There  are  strong  indications,  however,  but  the  disease  was  especially  malignant  there, 
tiiat  here  as  in  Europe  it  may  appear  again  the  and  attacked  to  a  great  extent  persons  of  ir- 
oomiDg  season.  regular  and  intemperate  habits.    Six  hundred 
In  Brooklyn,  owing  to  the  inertness  of  the  and    twenty-three    of   those    attacked    were 
d\j  authorities,  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  negroes,  living  by  themselves  in  a  low,  filthy, 
tLe  way  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  crowded  quarter  of  the  city.    These  were 
the  disease  was  in  proportion  to  the  population  for  the  most  part  without  medical  attention, 
icore  fatal  than  in  New  York.    The  number  of  and  580  of  them  died,  or  more  than  84  per 
<leaths  was  between  700  and  800.   In  the  other  cent    Similar  statistics  from  other  sections  of 
principal  cities  the  deaths  to  December  1, 1866,  the  country,  are  equally  conclusive  in  regard  to 
vere  in  St.  Louis,  S582 ;   Philadelphia,   884 ;  the  extreme  fatality  of  the  disease  when  no 
Cincinnati,  about  1200 ;  Chicago,  978 ;  Savan-  medication  is  attempted. 
nah,  231;  New  Orleans,  132;  Richmond,  164;  CHRISTIAN    CONNECTION,   or  Chbist- 
Vicbborg,  510;  Memphis,  889 ;  Louisville,  162 ;  iaxs  (commonly  pronounced  Christ-ians),  a  re- 
m  the  army  stationed  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  99 ;  at  ligious  denomination  which  at  present  numbers 
J«f ergon  Barracks,  Mo.,  149;   and  at  Tybee  about   8,000  ministers,   5,000    churches,    and 
Island,  6a.,  90.    The  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  800,000  members.     The  Quadrennial   Unitod 
Statistics)  Washington,  D.  C,  from  fifty-three  of  States  Christian  Conference  met  at  Marshal, 
the  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  from  the  Michigan,  on  October  2, 1866.    The  chairman 
po&t  commanders  and  hospitals  of  the  United  stated  that  each  conference  was  entitied  to  as 
ii^t&tes  Army,  ^ve  the  number  of  deaths  from  many  votes  as  there  were  ordained-  ministers 
cholera  in  those  cities,  towns,  and  posts,  during  in  that  conference.    Upon  calling  the  roll  of 
the  four  months  ending  December  1, 1866,  as  conference,   the   following   were  represented 
10,805.    There  were  in  these  cities  about  250  by  delegates:  Passamaqnoady — ^Vermont  West- 
deaths  before  Angast  1,  the  time  when  the  sta-  tern,  18  votes ;  Merrimack,  20 ;  Rockingham, 
tiMica  commence,  and  the  deaths  from  cholera  15;  York  and  Cumberland,45;  Strafford,  18; 
in  places  not  ennmerat«d  would  unquestionably  New  York  Eastern,  47 ;  New  York  Central,  40 ; 
swell  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  it  in  the  New  York  Western,  14;  New  York  Northern, 
United  States  to  fully  12,000,  11 ;  New  York  Southern,  14 ;  New  Jersey,  14; 
It  cannot  be  said  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Tioga  River,  N.  Y.,  26;  Erie,  Pa.,  16 ;  Canada, 
treatment  most  successful  in  cholera  has  been  17;  Miami,  Ohio,  62;  Central  Ohio,  29;  Mau- 
Pfeatlj  advanced  during  this  epidemic.     The  mee  Valley,  5 ;  Southern  Ohio,  80 ;  Deer  Creek, 
disease  did  not  excite  so  much  terror  or  panic  Ohio,  14  ;    Eel  River,  Indiana,   16  ;  Antioch 
s^  in  its  previoas  appearances.    It  was'  satis-  and  Bluffton,  42 ;  Western  Indiana,  82 ;  Mason 
factorily  demonstrated  that  preventive  meas-  River,  5 ;  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wis- 
ores,  thorough  disinfection,  good  ventilation,  consin,  28;  Central  Illinois,  18;  Spoon  River, 
the  avoidance  of  violent  excitements  or  of  un-  Illinois,  25 ;  Northeastern  Iowa,  29 ;   Unign, 
npe  and  indigestible  food,   and    the  prompt  Iowa,  8;  Des  Moines,  28;  Eastern  Michigan, 
treatment  of  even  dight  diarrhoea,  were  usually  17;  Southeastern  Michigan,  7;  Central  Michi- 
sufficient  to 'keep  it  at  bay.   But  where  persons  gan,  6 ;  Grand  River  Valley,  7;  Southwestern 
^ere  attacked  by  it,  it  could  not  be  said  with  Michigan,    Northern    Indiana,    and    W.estem 
tmtb  that  any  one  method  of  treatment  pos-  Michigan,  12 ;  Richland  Union,  Wisconsin,  6 ; 
«e^  marked  or  decided  advantage  over  all  Northern    Wisconsin,    12;    JacksonvDle,    — ; 
others.  Of  those  attacked  evjen  nnder  the  most  making  in  all  40  conferences.     The  Rev.  I. 
favorable  circumstances,   fuU   forty  per  cent  C.  Qoff,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  president.    A 
(Jied,  and  this  whether  the  treatment  adopted  letter  expressing  fraternal  feelings  was  read 
^ere  stimulants,  emetics  and  earth artics,  astrin-  from  the  Association  of  General  Baptists  in 
f^U,  mercurials,  or  homceopathic  or  eclectic  England,  this  being  the  first  communication 
r^edies.    The  internal  administration  of  chlo-  of  the  Mnd  since  1828.     The  General  Con- 
mfonn  and  tinct.  camphor,  or  of  either  alone,  ference  replied  to  this  letter  by  a  series  of 
7as  perhaps  as  successful  as  any  mode  of  treat-  appropriate  resolutions,  and  by  appointing  a 
meat.    Dr.  CoUims  a  strenuous  advocate  of  delegate  to  attend  the  next  annuy  meeting  of 
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the  General  Baptists.    A  committee  of  three  was  versaUy  reaffirmed.    The  Ezecative  Board  of 

appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the  establishment  the  General  Conference  was  instmoted  to  par* 

of  a  biblical  school  which  will  be  located  in  the  chase  the  Western  Christian  Pnblishing  Aaao- 

State  of  New  York.    The  organs  of  the  de-  ciation,  and  strike  from  its  name  the  word 

nomination,  being  three  in  number  (the  Herald  ^^Westem."    The  same  board  was  aathorized 

qf  Go$pel  Liberty y  Kewburjport,  Mass. ;  the  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  Herald  of 

Gospel  Heraldy  and  the  Simday-School  Herald^  Qotpel  Liberty ^  published  at  Newbnryport,  Miu- 

Dayton,  Ohio),  were  recommended  to  the  at-  sachusetts.* 

tention  of  the  members,  and  it  was  also  resolved  A  conyention  of  members  of  this  denonuna- 
to  establish  a  Quarterly  and  an  Annual  Eegia-  tion  in  the  Southern  States  ("  Southem  Christ- 
ter.  The  use  of  tobacco,  in  any  form,  and  the  ian  Convention  ")  was  held  at  Mount  Auboni, 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  a  beverage  or  N.  C,  on  May  2, 1866.  This  meeting  passed  t 
for  sacramental  purposes,  was  censured.  The  resolution  requesting  every  family  and  churcb 
new  hymn-book  in  use  in  the  New  England  to  make  a  contribution,  averaging  fifty  cents  to 
churches  was  recommended  for  general  Intro-  each  member,  for  the  establifliment  of  a  pub- 
duction.  The  committee  on  the  state  of  the  lishing  concern.  A  publishing  committee  was 
country  made  the  following  report,  which  was  appointed  to  recommence  the  publication  of  the 
adopted:  Chriitian  Sun^  the  organ  of  the  Sootben 
Four  years  of  war,  in  which  more  than  half  a  mil-  churches,  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  and  to  put  to  press  at 
lion  of  hnman  liyea  were  sacrificed ;  more  than  a  mil-  an  early  day  the  declaration  of  prindples  and 
lion  persons  maimed  ;  uncounted  multitudes  wasted-  lustory  of  tihe  church,  and  a  now  hymn-book, 
by  disease  or  brutal  imprisonment,  or  cruel  starva-  ^^^  ^^j^^  compiled.  The  ChrUtian  Sun  ceased 
tion,  in  which  thousands  of  homes,  once  prosperous  1  y^*"e  wvuipx*^.  a.*a«  vw  ^^w^,»^un^^^ 
and  happy,  were  made  the  abodes  of  widows  and  or-  *?  exist  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostjJi- 
phans;  in  which  larse  portions  of  our  fairest  lands  ties.  The  prmtmff  establishment  at  Sunolk  was 
were  laid  waste,  ana  our  commercial,  social,  and  re-  entirely  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  all  th6 
ligious  enterprises  embarrassed ;  in  which  capital  fonda  collected  for  a  book-concern,  and  deposit- 
enough  was  wasted  to  have  purchased,  at  Richmond  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  j  ^ 
prices,  every  slave  m  the  land,  and  to  have  endowed  /trrrr^/^CT  rvi?  ^^Trv  7  i  ^i  j  -m 
aU  the  schooU  and  coUeges  in  the  world;  thus  four  OHUROH  OF  GOD  (also  called  WcfKBp- 
yearsof  terrible  war  were  dealt  out  to  us  as  the  wages  NEBiANs),  a  relinous  denomination  organized 
of  our  injustice.  We  recoenized  the  hand  of  the  in  1830  by  the  Rev.  John  Winebrenner.  Ao- 
righteous  God  in  these  chasriscments  brought  upon  cording  to  the  belief  of  this  denomination,  there 
ns  for  our  comphcity  with  the  crime  of  human  „««i.'kJ^«^^:i.;„«««^;««««^„^r^««^^*„«iU««.i 
shivery.    We  rejoice  in  the  favor  of  Him  who  has  are  three  positive  ordinances  of  peyetualsUnil- 

fiven  victory  to  our  arms  and  liberty  to  the  enslaved,  ing  m  the  church,  viz.,  baptism,  feet  washing, 

he  military  tribunal  before  which  our  case  was  and  the  Lord^s  supper ;  two  things  are  essential 

forced  by  the  enemies  of  our  Government  and  their  to  the  validity  of  oaptism,  viz.,  faith  and  im- 

oi*'1!:.?l!!2?«^!*'i-®4t?V^^^"''*^^""%''^  ^^^^^t\  mersion ;  the  ordinance  of  feet  washing  is  ob- 

contest,  now  passes  the  whole  question  of  moral  nirht  i*     i.        L          n  nv  •  i.*           av..  t     ji 

with  all  its  responsibilities  over  to  the  proper  autSr-  ^V^^?;  iipon  aU  Christians ;  the  Lord's  supper 

ities  of  the  loyal  people  for  final  adjudication.  should  bo  often  admmistered,  to  Christians  onlr, 

This  convention  believes  that  Confess  and  not  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  always  in  the  evcDing. 

the  Executive  should  lay  down  its  basis  of  peace,  to  The  church  is  divided  into  elderships,  which 

sltet^WeblK^rctaSofof'^^^^^  m^t  annually.   A  general  eldership  con«^g| 

ment  should  be  forever  secured  to  the  loyal  people  oi  delegates  from  the  annual  elderships,  is  held 

who  came  to  its  support  and  relief  in  ito  hour  of  peril,  every  three  years.    The  eighth  triennial  peo- 

and  that  those  who,  m  peijury  and  treason,  inaugura-  eral  eldership  was  held  at  Deoatnr,  Illinois,  ooi 

ted  the  rebclUon,  murdered  and  starred  our  soldiers,  May  31     1866,  and  the  following  days.     IM 

plundered  and  burned  our  cities,  robbed  our  treasury  Axii^«r5««   <.1^<^.c'k;Tvo   «,*r.»A   »A.^«Jr<.»»«l^  .   raat 

ind  threatened  our  national  exiitence,  should  be  un-  Allowing  elderships  were  represented:  East' 

conditionally  excluded  from  the  right  of  franchise.  Pennsylvania,  West  Pennsylvania,  East  Oh% 

and  required  to  give  suitable  pledges  for  future  good  West  Ohio,  Indiana,  Southern  Indiana  and  Q* 

behavior.    We  therefore  declare :        ^       .     ,      ,  linois,  Iowa,  German,  Michigan.    A.  F.  ShoeJ 

1.  That  we  favor  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  n^^ker  was  elected  speaker.    A  letter  was  rejfl 

Amendment  proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  *"«*»'^'  "«  ciovw«  o|/o»«i.     ^  'y*y^     .3 

and  do  hereby  pledge  our  united  influence  in  behauf  ^^^  Texas,  giving  a  statement  of  the  nse  ao^ 

of  the  loyal  Congress,  as  against  the  corruption  and  progress  of  the  Church  of  God  m  that  State^ 

usurpation  of  the  Executive.  annual  eldership  of  which  State,  in  1861,  eecc 

^;.^^?*,''®.^®*5^*7°'°^^'"P*^^**^"^^*S®***^®  from  the  general  eldership  on  account  of  _, 

mahenable  nght  of  all  good  citizens.  anti-slavery  position  taken  by  the  latter  body| 

Tlie  committee  on  colleges  and  schools  made  A  motion  made  to  recognize  the  Texas  eld^ 

favorable  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  Wolf-  ship  was  lost,  and  the  letter  was  referred  m 

borough   Seminary    in   New  Hampshire,  Le  the  board  of  missions.    The  general  eldersbq 

Grand  Institute  in  Iowa,  Antioch  College  in  recognized  Centralia  College  in  Kansas  as  m 

Ohio,  Union  Christian  College  in  Indiana,  and  institution  of  the  church,  and  resolved  to  estaV 

Starkey  Seminary  in  New  York.    The  original  lish  another  college  in  Ohio,  West  Pennsylva  ' 

platform  of  the  denomination,  namely :  **  That  Indiana,  or  Illinois.    The  subscription  list  of 

the  name  Christian  is  the  only  name  of  distino-  weekly  denominational  organ,  the  Church 

tion  which  we  take,  and  by  which  we,  as  a  de-  vacate  (published  at  Lancaster,  Pa.),  was 

nondnation,  desire  to  be  faiown,  and  the  Bible  •  a,^  aui„„«^  «#  ♦!..  tt  b  rw..^.^.i.i  r^-i^«« 

1   ' 1      jf  jf  ..V        3         '..      <«               .  *  0M  **Minntes  or  toe  u.  o.  QasamBial  ChnstttB 

as  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  was  uni-  fwenee.''  Dayton,  I8ML 
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ported  to  be  2,700,  and  the  board  of  publica-  well-known  institntion  then  nnder  the  care  of 
m  W83  cooditionallj  anthorizcd  to  publish  a  his  eldest  brother.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he 
ffiODthly  Sanday-school  paper,  to  commence  the  entered  Bowdoin  College,  where  his  distin- 
ct day  of  January,  1867.  J.  F.  Weishampel  guished  relative.  Professor  Parker  Cleaveland, 
tra?  anthorized  to  publish  a  German  paper.  A  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  celebrity  and  nse- 
5c-rie3  of  resolutions  on  loyalty,  against  slavery,  fulness.  He  graduated  in  1829,  and  during  the 
5cd  in  favor  of  equal  rights  of  all  men,  irre-  last  year  of  his  course  was  hopefully  converted. 
spective  of  color,  were  adopted.  It  was  "  re-  From  the  college  at  Brunswick  he  entered  the 
^'hed  that  the  executive  board  be  instructed  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  during 
10  apply  te  the  Le^slature  of  Ohio  for  an  act  his  third  year  was  licensed  to  preach.  In 
ofiDcorporationof  the  general  eldership  of  the  January,  1833,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  North  America.-'  The  next  late  Dr.  Taylor,  he  entered  Yale  Seminary  with 
trieBnial  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Lancaster,  the  intention  of  continuing  his  studies  another 
Pa.,  in  May,  1869.  The  brethren  of  Kansas  year,  but,  on  the  second  Sabbath  after,  he  was 
were  anthorized  to  form  themselves  into  an  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Third  Con- 
eldership,  if  they  deem  it  practicable.  At  the  gregational  Church,  made  vacant  by  the  dis- 
oncual  meeting  of  the  Texas  eldership,  held  in  mission  of  the  pastor,  and  was  speedily  chosen 
1*^6,  a  desire  was  expressed  to  reunite  with  the  to  the  pastorate.  In  July  of  that  year  he  was 
ziaeral  eldership,  but  no  definite  resolutions  ordained,  and  nnder  his  wise  and  skilful  ad- 
w^ere  adopted.  ministration  the  church  greatly  increased  in 

CLAY,  Clemewt  Comeb,  an  American  states-  numbers  and  power,  and  became  finally  one  of 
maD,  born  in  Halifax  County,  Va.,  December  the  leading  churches  in  the  denomination  in 
IT,  1789,  died  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  September  9,  that  city.  Thoroughly  conservative  by  the 
MC).  He  was  the  son  of  William  Clay,  an  natural  constitution  of  his  mind  and  his  early 
c£eer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  after  training.  Dr.  Cleaveland  took  decided  ground 
the  close  of  the  war  removed  with  his  family  to  against  what  were  denominated  the  New  School 
Grander  County,  Tenn.  Young  Clay  completed  views  of  Drs.  Taylor  and  Htch,  but  his  position 
hb  education  at  the  University  at  Knoxville,  on  those  questions  was  also  compatible  with 
startled  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  dignity  and  courtesy  toward  those  who  differed 
1S(>9,  soon  after  which  he  removed  to  Hunts-  from  him  in  opinion,  holding  their  friendship 
^lii\  Alabama  (then  a  territory),  where  he  while  discarding  their  theological  views.  When 
resided  until  his  death.  His  legal  attainments  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  new  church 
Tere  such  that  he  rapidly  built  up  a  good  and  edifice,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
hcrative  practice,  but  in  1813,  upon  the  com-  raise  the  necessary  funds,  and  it  was  mainly 
mracement  of  the  troubles  with  the  Creek  owing  to  hi^  perseverance  and  indomitable 
blians,  be  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier  in  energy  that  the  enterprise  succeeded.  In 
tie  army.  In  1817  he  was  elected  a  member  of  November,  1864,  Dr.  Cleaveland  went  to  En- 
tte  territorial  council ;  two  years  after  was  ap-  rope,  and  during  his  tour  of  eight  months  did 
pti^uxl  one  of  tlie  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  much  to  explain  the  views  of  the  Government 
S2d  in  1820  Chief  Justice  of  that  Court,  which  with  regard  to  the  struggle  in  which  the  coun- 
po^iion  he  resigned  in  1823.  In  1828  ho  was  try  was  engaged,  the  resources  of  the  people, 
5ect  to  the  State  Legislature  and  chosen  Speaker,  and  the  determination  to  destroy  slavery  at  all 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  to  represent  hazards.  At  Paris,  in  an  assembly  of  Protestant 
tbt  Stiite  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress,  and  pastors  and  delegates  from  all  parts  of  France, 
wxnpied  his  seat  until  1835,  in  which  year  he  he  gave,  through  an  interpreter,  an  idea  of  the 
Tcs  chosen  Governor  of  Alabama,  serving  two  conflict  from  which  the  nation  was  emerging ; 
j-fjs.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  and  subsequently  at  London,  in  the  annual  as- 
«^is  called  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  sembly  of  the  English  Congregational  Union, 
h  >?rved  until  the  close  of  the  extra  session  of  he  defined  the  Noilhern  position  with  the  ut- 
IWI.  when  sickness  in  his  family  induced  him  most  clearness,  creating  conviction  of  the  sue- 
to  r«ign.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  cess  of  the  Union  cause  in  the  understanding 
*j»  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  lived  in  of  many  who  from  ignorance  or  prejudice  were 
cccjparatire  retirement.  During  the  war  he  re-  embittered  toward  the  North. 
-iiae<l  quietly  at  home,  rather  as  a  spectator  Returning  with  health  and  strength  some- 
o:  passing  scenes  than  taking  any  part  in  them,  what  renewed,  he  resumed  his  work  among 

CLEAVELAND,   EusnA  Loed,  D.  D.,   an  the  people  of  his  charge,  who  were  enjoying  a 

yiDont  Congregational    clergyman,  born  at  high  degree  of  prosperity  as  a  church,  when 

fopfifiehl,  Essex  County,  Mass,  April  25^  1806,  after  a  short  and  not  alarming  sickness  he  was 

f^^  \n  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  16,  1866.  suddenly  called  to  his  final  rest.    Dr.  Cleavo- 

-"  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  land  was  a  man  of  vigorous  and  comprehensive 

J-leiveland,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Tops-  intellect,  sound,  practical  judgment,   decided 

"  li,  and,  until  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  re-  executive  and  administrative  ability,  and  above 

'ijne<l  at  home  working  upon  the  farm  and  all  possessed  tliat  active  and  deep-toned  piety 

attending  the  common  school.    He  then  began  which  was  the  key  to  his  eminent  success  in 

^  preparation  for  college  at  Dummer  Acad-  his  long  pastorate.    Ilis  only  published  works 

Kny,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Newbury,  a  were  some  occasional  sermons. 

VOU  VI.— 8  A 
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COLOMBIA*,  United  States  of.  A  repnblio  eign  Affairs  bad  left  several  official  commnm- 

in  South  America.    President  (April  1,  1866,  cations  from  him  unanswered.    The  Colombian 

to  MEirch  81,  1868),   General  Tomas  Cipriano  Govemnnent  then  apologized,  bnt  declined  the 

Mosquera.    The  ministry  was,  in  1866,  com-  request  of  Mr.  Burton  to  submit  the  matter  tc 

posed  as  follows :  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Bogota.    At  the  end  of 

Joseph  M.  Rojas  Garrido ;  Finances,  Francisco  the  year  the  passport  question  remained  dd- 

Agudelo;  War  and  Navy,  Rudecindo  Lopez;  settled. 

General  Treasurer,  Sinforiano  Hernandez.  The  On  December  25th  President  Mosquera  pub- 
statements  about  the  area  considerably  differ,  llshed  the  following  decree  concerning  the 
as  the  southwestern  and  eastern  frontier  are  Panama  Railroad,  which  it  was  feared  miglit 
still  subject  to  dispute.  The  Colombian  Gov-  become  a  source  of  great  trouble : 
ernment  claims  altogether  a  territory  of  about  T.  C.  de  Mosquera,  Grand  General,  President  of 
518,000  English  square  miles,  while  other  state-  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  lookine  to  the  S^th 
ments  (not  giving  to  Colombia  all  the  disputed  wd  S5th  article  of  the  treaty  between  Colombia  and 
*^..:4-.N.«\  -^.in^/Tif  f^  AHA  fr{\t\  TV./*  nr^i^m  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  dated  Apnl  17,  ISvi'i, 
territory)  reduce  it  to  464,700.  The  Colom-  j^  which  it  is  stipulated  t£at -the  compaSy  ahaU  p.y 
bian  Government  claims  a  population  of  2,794,-  to  the  nation  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 
473,  not  including  the  uncivilized  Indians,  value  of  the  mails  passing  across  the  Isthmus,  and 
whose  number  is  estimated  at  126,000.  With  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  proEts  of  the  enterprise, 
regard  to  race,  Mr.  Samper  (Bulletin  de  la  »°?.  considering  that  in  idew  of  the  interests  of  the 
a  "*'  J  n*^  j^  n-  .•-  vr«-Ak  iqko\  «.v^  nation  it  18  necessarv  to  have  perfect  coffDizance  of 
SoeieU  de  Oeogr.de  Parw,  March,  1858),  who  ^^^  „^,,^  ^^^^er  o'f  passengers  and  treasure  thai 
puts  down  the  whole  population  at  2,o92,ol4,  pass  across  the  Isthmus,  and  having  in  consideration 
estimates  the  pure  European  population  at  the  eminent  sovereignty  the  Government  excrcUes 
1,357.000,  the  descendants  of  Eoropeans  and  over  that  part  of  its  territoiy,  decrees  that: 
Indians  at  600,000,  Africans  at  90,000,  and  all  A^****  postmasters  and  captains  of  the  poru 
rr  jfle  rv/vrt'  rri  '"*/*^"°  •*"  ^7i:  »  "  X  of  Colon  and  Panama  on  visiting  vessels,  and  upon 
others  465,000.  The  imports  of  the  ports  of  yiew  of  documents  presented  to  them,  shall  sccd- 
Panama  and  Colon  were,  in  1864,  valued  at  rately  note :  first,  the  total  weight  of  the  naili 
$35,000,000,  and  the  exports  at  $67,000,000.  that  are  to  pass  across  the  isthmus ;  second)  the  num- 

On  December  6th  General  Mosquera  handed  Je^of  pwsengcrs ;  third,  the  amount  of  treasure,  and 

in  hb  rosiRnation  as  P««ident  of  the  pepubUe  '"^^^^  '^^^^  "L^^^^t^,  ^  u,  U 

to  the  Supreme  Court,  giving  as  his  reasons  that  made   to  the  Treasury  Department,   so  that  from 

his  predecessor  ruled  the  country  so  miserably,  them  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  commercial  sutiitics 

that  he  found  it  impossible  to  replenish  the  may  be  drawn  up. 

treasury ;  that  the  army  was  full  of  abuses,  The  Colombian  Congress,  early  in  1866,  de- 

and  the  treasury  had  been  robbed  of  upward  of  dined  to  join  the  alliance  of  Chili  and  Peru 

a  million  of  dollars  by  false  ceijificates ;  that  against  Spain,  but  in  September  President  Mo>- 

the  Archbishop  of  Bogota  and  other  bishops  quera  addressed  a   letter  to    tlie    Presidents 

were  in  rebellion  against  the  executive;  that  of  Peru  and  the  other  republics  which  had 

the  circular  regarding  public  order  had  met  token  part  in  the  South  American  Con^esd 

with  no  respect  from  the  Governors  of  the  of  1865,  to  appoint  a  time  for  a  new  meeting 

States ;  that,  in  fact,  there  was  a  general  de-  of  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  effe<?ting  tha 

6U*e  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  to  make  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaties  con- 

way  with  him,  the  general,  by  assassination,  if  eluded  in  1865,  and  of  presenting  the  treaty  fur 

necessary.    It  was  expected  that  the  Supreme  adoption  to  the  other  republics  which  had  not 

Court  would  not  accept  the  resignation.  taken  part  in  the  first  meeting.   The  new  meet- 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  year  a  serious  ing,  in  the  view  of  Mosquera,  was  to  disooss  the 

difiiculty  occurred  between  the  Government  means  for  securing  a  permanent  peace  betweun 

of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  the  United  all  the  republics,  and  to  that  end  fix  certiiiB 

States  minister  at  Bogota,  Mr.  Burton.    It  arose  principles  of  international  law,  and  especiallf 

out  of  remarks  made  to  the  Colombian  Gov-  the  mutual  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutralv 

ernment  by  General  Piilerez,  who,  in  October,  The  proposition  of  President  Mosquera  was  ft- 

had  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Panama,  vorably  received  by  all  the  presidents  to  whom 

General  Piflorez,  in  his  report,  thought  proper,  it  was  addressed, 

in  allusion  to  the  Americans  residing  there,  to  COLORADO.    In  the  notice  of  Colorado^ 


a  revolution  within  the  State  was  the  cupidity  the  admission  of  the  Territory  into  the  Uni 

and  ambition  of  the  Yankees  residing  in  Pana*  under  the  constitution  adopted  by  her  people  i 

ma."   As  the  report  was  publislied  by  the  Gov-  the  autumn  of  1865.    Upon  tlie  subject  oomi 

emmept  in  its  official  organ,  and  as  the  Gov-  up  for  debate,  a  strong  opposition  to  the  I 

ernment  took  no  notice  of  the  remonstrance  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  several  Repubfi 

of  Mr.  Burton,  the  United  States  minister,  tlie  can  Senators.     Mr,  Sumner  spoke  earnc5t(| 

latter  deemed  it  best  to  demand  his  passports,  against  it,  basing  his  objections  upon  the  ifr 

especially  as  the  Colombian  Secretary  of  For-  adequacy  of  the  population,  the  denial  of  sul 

•  For  Itorther   Mom^tlon  o.  tb«  Led.I.t,»,  fl.uu.cM.  ^^^  ^   W*'?^^.  O'^''^"'*    '""l"    *«   "f-l^ 

vny,  «tc^  M«  AnniAL  CicLor.u»A  far  iS6iSL  adopted  oonstitDtioD,  and  upon  the  fact  that  I 
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• 

large  proportioQ  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  assurance  of  success."    He  recommended  that 

irere  not  desirous  of  aomission  to  the  Union,  branch  roads  should  be  constructed  to  intersect 

The  Senate  accordingly  refused  to  order  the  bill  both  lines  of  the  f*acific  RaOroad,  in  order  that 

to  a  third  reading ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  mineral  regions  lying  around  Denver  might 

April  this  action  was  reconsidered  and  the  bill  be  reached ;  and  that  Oon^ss  should  be  so- 

pissed  that  body.    An  amendment  offered  by  licited  to  make  appropriations  in  aid  of  this 

yt.  Scamer,  that  the  act  "  shall  not  take  effect  object.  The  immigi-ation  from  the  East,  he  said, 

vicept  with  the  fundamental  condition    that  had  steadily  increased  during  1866,  and  the  ap- 

^itliio  the  State  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  prehensions  of  an  extensive  Indian  war,  at  one 

iMU\Q  franchise,  or  any  other  right,  on  ac-  time  prevalent,  had  been  nearly  dispelled.    With 

coant  of  color  or  race,  and  all  persons  shall  be  regard  to  the  proposed  admission  of  Colorado 

c<^Q£l  before  the  law,"  was  defeated  by  a  largo  as  a  State,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

^.Jority.    The  biU  next  went  to  the  House  of  d,^^  th^  p„t  year,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 

ii-;.rc-sentativca,  where  it  also  passed.  different  departments  of  the  national  Oovemroent. 

Od  May  loth  the  President  returned  the  bill  the  peo{>le  have  been  mach  excited  on  the  subject  of 

to  Congress  with  his  objections,  the  chief  of  the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

which  were  that  the  erection  of  Colorado  into  JJ.'ie^il^^.i^L®.!?..?*^"]?*:.*?..^^^^^ 
a 

welfare 
established 

Kcpared  for  the  change,  and  that  the  popula-  readily  attainable,  it  would  be  equally  idle  to  deny 

noa  ^«  ins^cient.  ^ving  decreased^rther  *J^tff  ^»t^e'^^XIoT»lV°^" 

\lm  increased  dunng  the  previous  year.     The  gented  by  those  who  seek  nersonal  aggrandisement 

U'to  message  will  be  found  in  Publio  Dooxr-  and  place,  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  Tern- 

M£ST3.  tory. 

In  Auffust  an  election  for  Delegate  to  Con-  Governor  Cummings  then  proceeded  to  de- 
gress took  place  in  Colorado,  at  which  George  elai*e  himself  opposed  to  the  State  project  on 
if.  Chilcott,  the  Republican  candidate,  received  three  principal  grounds,  viz. :  the  illegality  of 
3.529  votes  agaiost  3,421  thrown  for  A,  0.  Hunt,  the  convention  by  which  the  State  constitution 
tie  Democratic  and  Administration  candidate,  ^^s  framed ;  the  failure  of  that  instrument  to 
ffld  46  scattering  votes.  The  Territorial  board  bestow  the  electoral  franchise  upon  colored 
of  canvassers  found  a  migority  for  Chilcott  over  men ;  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  population  of 
Hunt  of  108  votes,  and  gave  a  certificate  of  the  Territory.  Means  had  been  taken,  he  oom- 
clection  to  the  former ;  but  the  Territorial  Gov-  plained,  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  popu- 
emor,  Alexander  Cummings,  gave  a  certificate  to  lation  of  Colorado  amounted  to  between  fifty 
Hact,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  persons  lately  and  sixty  thousand ;  but  the  returns  of  the 
in  the  Confederate  service  had  voted  for  Chil-  census,  authorized  by  the  previous  Legislature 
■xtt.  The  State  Legislature  elected  in  1865,  in  to  bo  taken  by  the  assessors  of  the  different 
anticipation  of  the  speedy  admission  of  Colorado  -bounties,  and  the  correctness  of  which  he 
lifitothe  Union,  retained  its  organization  during  thought  could  not  be  questioned,  showed  that 
lb*>5,  although  without  any  authority  to  con-;  this  estimate  was  very  far  from  the  truth.  From 
trol  pablic  affairs.  It  was  Republican  in  botfi  fourteen  counties  the  returns  were  as  follows  : 
liranches.  The  Territorial  Legislature  had  also  a       ^^ ... 

p  .-VI'              •     »A.  Counties. 

i.4«cbhcan  miyonty.  Gibin                     6  847 

An  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  passed  in  /^krson. .!!!.!.!    l|782 

J^>2  established  the  capital  of  Colorado   at  -Bowlder.!!!!!!!.,    ij^sc 

Gulden  City,  but  until  1866  the  Legislature  con-   .  Coneios 2,269 

ticaed  to  meet  at  Denver,  thus  practically  ig-    Costaia 2,192 

toriag  the  law.    In  the  hitter  year  Governor  j?emont°!"  * ! " ! ! !      608 

Cummings  transferred  the  executive  department    Summit. ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !      456  Total 24,881 

cf  the  government  to  Golden  City,  whence,  on        ^        ,,     -        ., ^^„„4.;^„  „^  ^^f^^o 

lumber  10th,  he  tran'smitted  his'annual  mes-  ^^'"^  ^^le  four  ^^^f^^^^  ^^^^*>^^^^^^^^ 

s^etothcLegi;iature,whichassembledasusual  were  received,  a^d  the  Governor  estimates  the 

»t  Denver.    He  stated  that  the  mining  interests.  Population  aa  follows : 

'-D  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Territory  must  ConntieB. 

Qainly  depend,  were  recovering  from  their  re-    Laramie 600 

Mit  depression,  that  the  crops  had  been  abun-    Clear  Creek 1,500 

.',.»        1  ^L  J.  V      J  x-L      •  Huerfano 1,000  Total 3,ow 

'-i-t  and  that  on   every  hand  the  immense  '*"'''^'»""                  » 

?cH»arce3  of  Colorado  were  witnessing  a  fresh  This  would  give  a  grand  aggregate  of  27,931 

'^Telopment.     "The  mines,"  he  sai(C  *'need  against  34,277,  as  returned  by  the  census  of 

iiitliiLg  but  labor  to  make  them  profitable  in  1860,  showing  an  apparent  decrease  of  6,346  in 

««*8  of  all  that  has  ever  been  claimed  for  six  years. 

^tm;  the  farmer  is  sure  of  large  harvests ;  the  Other  objections,  alleged  by  Governor  Cum- 

^laate  is  wonderfully  healthful  and  invigora-  mings,  against  the  admission  of  Colorado  were, 

ting,  and  every  feature  of  the  country  invites  that  the  territorial  treasury  was  without  money 

t^«  immigrant,  and  gives  to  his  industry  the  to  begin  the  State  government  with,  whioh 


Coaotles. 

Park 652 

ElPaso 565 

Arrapahoe 4,145 

Douglas 542 

Weld 1,192 

Pueblo 800 


CountSoB. 
Lake 600 
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wonld  render  necessary  immediately  an  oneroos  than  the  former  route.    The  completion  of  thh 
system  of  taxation ;  and  that  at  least  two-thirds  road  to  the  Grand  River  it  is  helieved  will  lead 
of  the  people,  from  his  personal  ohservation,  to  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  agricultural 
were  averse  to  the  project.    "In  whole  sec-  lands  of  the  Middle  Park,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
tions,"  he  said,  "  the  entire  population  are  op-  Grand,  White,  and  Boar  Rivers.  The  Surveyor- 
posed  to  it,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice.  General  estimates  the  quantity  of  land  under  cul- 
while  in  no  portion  is  there  any  considerahle  tivation  to  be  100,000  acres;  that  one-half  of 
decree  of  unanimity  in  its  favor."  the  population  are  engaged  directly  or  indirectlj 
The  friends  of  the  project  were,  nevertheless,  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  that  the  area  of  arable 
by  no  means  inclined  to  let  it  slumber,  and  the  land  is  equal  to  4,000,000  of  acres;  that  the  im- 
arguments  which  they  adduced  to  support  their  migration  of  farmers  during  the  last  year  wis 
case  showed  not  merely  a  decided  opposition  to  of  a  class  of  people  consisting  of  permanent 
the  Governor,  but  an  apparently  nnreconcila-  settlers,  the  farming  interest  keeping  pace  with 
ble  hostility  between  themselves  and  him.    At-  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  that  a  lar<re 
the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of  the  surplus  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  is  the  antici- 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  they  presented  to  promi-  pated  production  of  the  next  year, 
nent  Republican  members  an  array  of  facts  and  However  opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  popala- 
figures  to  show  the  progress  of  Colorado  in  min-  tion  of  Colorado,  there  seems  to  be  no  doaU 
eral  wealth  and  population,  at  complete  variance'  that  in  1866  more  labor  was  performed  in  the 
with  the  statements  of  Governor  Cummings.  mines,  and  with  better  results,  and  more  dis- 
The  home  opposition  they  asserted  came  en-  coveries  of  mineral  wealth  were  made,  than  for 
tirely  from  him  and  the  candidate  to  whom  he  several  previous  years.    "  We  are  unable,"  says 
had  given  the  certificate  of  election  as  Delegate  the   Colorado   Times  of  December  18tli,  ''to 
to  Congress,  and  they  denied  emphatically  that  state  the  number  of  stamps  employed  in  the  Ter- 
the  Territory  was  declining.    Froin  the  statis-  ritory,  or  the  probable  amount  of  gold  extracted 
tics  furnished  by  them  it  would  appear  that  the  so  far  during  the  year ;  but  one  thing  is  rcn- 
tax  valuation  had  greatly  increased,  as  also  the  dered  certain,  that  the  wealth  of  the  mioes  has 
entries  of  lands  under  the  homestead  and  pre-  not  yet  been  fairly  approached  in  those  loc^* 
emptionlaws;  that  the  production  of  gold  had  ties  where  operations  have  been  carried  on 
doubled  within  the  last  year ;  that  the  assess-  since  their  discovery ;  while  another  thing  is 
ments  for  internal  revenue,  and  the  receipts  from  equally  apparent  from  continued  new  devclop- 
the  post-office,  were  much  greater  in  1866  than  ments,  that  the    entire  range    of  mountains 
than  in  1865;  that  large  sums  had  been  ex-  which  traverses  Colorado  contains  the  anrif* 
pended  in  internal  improvements;  that  the  crops  erous   ore  in  great  abundance.    Indeed,  the 
had  been  abundant ;   and  that  the  pretended  supply  promises,  from  experiments  made,  to  k 
census  was  partial,  one-third  of  the  important  inexhaustible,  while  the  extent  of  country  oier 
counties  not  having  been  returned,  and  the  count  which  it  is  distributed  gives  room  and  oppor- 
in  the  others  being  confined  to  the  tax-payers,  tunity  sufficient  for  any  number  of  operators." 
From  the  large  property  valuation  of  the  Tor-  Of  the  variety  of  the  mineral  products  of  tbel 
ritory,  and  the  fact  that  in  1866,  in  the  midst  of  Territory,  and  of  the  wide  area  over  which  thoyl 
harvest-time,  nearly  7,000  votes  had  been  cast  are  distributed,  some  idea  may  be  formed  froi]^ 
for  an  office  expected  to  be  abolished  by  the  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Soi^ 
admission  of  Colorado  into  the  Union,  they  in-  veyor-General  at  Denver  to  the  Commission!! 
ferred  that  the  population  could  not  be  less  than  of  the  General  Land -Office,  accompanying  ^^ 
50,000  or  60,000,  to  which  imnaigration  was  cimens  of  carbonate  of  copper,  iron  ore,  silver, 
constantly  making  largo  additions.    Under  the  rinc  ore,  copper  mafte,  fossils,  and  gypsum : 
influence  of  these  representations  a  new  bill  The  copper  ore  is  from  the  Pocahontas  lode,  neai 
was  framed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Terri-  Bear  CreeK.  and  was  broken  off  from  a  bowldcl 
tones  at  the  close  of  1866,  with  every  prospect  weighing  about  ten  ponnds.    The  shaft  was  ebd 

of  its  passage  throngh  both  Houses  p./iro?thT.SSfe  I™  w'-JTexpSIeSf  &M!?^q 

Durmg  the  last  fiscal   year,  424,980  acres  &  from  the  Argentine  district;  at  the  head  of  ttj 

were  surveyed  in  Colorado,  about  one-twentieth  south  fork  of  Clear  Creek.    The  specimens  wen 

part  at  the  expense  of  settlers,*  and  the  residue  taken  from  a  hill  containing  several  tons,  all  similij 

at  the  cost  of  the  Government.    These,  with  *\*^«  specimens.    The  veins,  from  which  this  i| 

rx.ATr;^r.<i  er.««.,v«o    ««««Va    ««    «»»,.»/.«4.rx  r.f4.\^i«  taken,  vaTy  lu  wiuth  from  a fcw  inchos  to  twcDtj-nT 

previous  surveys,  make   an  aggregate  of  this  ^^  ^^^  f^^^^  j„  ^^-^y^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  f^^^  odI 

service  in  Colorado  of  1,622,251  acres,  all  on  inch  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  occur  at  various  interrala 

the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The  The  rost  of  the  vein  is  filled  with  quartz,  containiol 

South  Park  of  the  Rocky  Mountains   contains  in  some  cases  as  much  as  ciffht  hundred  dollars  p* 

about  860,000  acres  of  arable  land,  and  the  J'^"  5^?^^®^^ V^®  *^JiP*  ° V  ^^l^'j?**  ?/ '"^^^^^^ 

richest  placer  diggings.  In  the  Middle  Park  the  tt^'dlTf^si&n?^^^^^^^ 

wagon-road  over  the  range  of  mountains  scpa-  veins  contain  ar^ntiferous  galena,  and  in  some  pii^ 

rating  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  western  sulphuret  of  silver  is  found,  but  in  no  verr  grd 

slope  from  the  mining  of  the  eastern  has  been  ^"S?M**®"  *®  y^** .      ,  „ 

completed,   which,    with    the  overland   road,  J^^1,^e're'ad"^^                                    fo^M^oS? 

makes,  a  passable  wagon-route  from  Denver  to  Lincoln,  and  probably  farther,  including  the  mod 

Salt  Lake  City,  a  distance  of  150  miles  shorter  tains  around  the  head  of  the  Snake  and  Blue  Biveii 
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the  namber  of  veins  discovered  alreadjr  reaching  scribing  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  re- 

icTcral  thousand.    Assays  above  $100  per  ton  are  sources  of  Colorado ;  and  also  that  he  should 

tie  rule,  and  those  below  that  the  «f  option,  while  ^.^  ^^le  principal  European  mines,  and  commu- 

Mine  reins  have  given  an  average  of  f5,000  to  toe  ,     .    .,*         f,      i»T_'  '^u          i*        a    i.t     rr 

ton.  Three  furnaces  are  in  operaffon  at  Georgetown,  n^caie  the  results  of  his  observations  to  the  Ter- 

asd  two  more  in  process  of  erection,  but  those  in  ritorial  papers.  ' 

operation  ore  on  so  small  a  scale  that  thejr  reduce  Though  situated  upon  the  western  edge  of 

but  a  smaU  percentage  of  the  silver,  ^though  that  ^i^^t  is  called  the  "  Great  American  Desert," 

^ctZZit^'J^'Zii^e/rTHtZ^Al  the  pi^nctivcness  of  Colorado  in  graia  and 

on  mules  and  jacks.    One  furnace  is  in  operation  at  vegetables  is  m  some  seasons  enormous,     bixty 

Kontezuma,  on  Snake  River,  for  reducing  argentifer-  and  siztj-five  hnshels  of  wheat  per   acre   are 

COS  galena.  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  in  1866  as  many 

The  largest  piece  of  iron  ore  that  I  send  you  was  ^  seventy-five  hushels  of  corn  per  acre  were 

^"i?idtetMjr;'mS^^^  rMsed  on'some  farms.    This  is  cSmost  entirely 

bed  or  rein,  which  is  horisontal,  extends  from  five  uue  to  the  hnteUigent  system  of  imgation  now 

miles  in  lensth  to  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  forms  a  practised  in  the  Territory.    The  dry  season  is 

nonntain  of  iron.     The  specular  ore  is  from  ^e  go  uniform  in  duration  and  character,  that,  pro- 

Snth  Park,  and  is  in  vertical  veins  similar  to  the  ^^^  ^    £           j^     protected  himself  against 

foM  veins.    The  magnetic  ore  is  from  near  Golden  y«^«  w*^*~»"2^*  "*»  i'''^'*'^*'«?»*."""°;°**  »6"*"  •» 

teiv.  and  is  in  vertical  veins,  bedded  in  felspar.    I  drought  by  wet  ditches  traversing  his  farm,  he 

bare  heretofore  reported  extensive  veins  of  hematite  can  look  forward  to  harvesting  full  crops  with 

Q«  near  Golden  City.    Zinc,  both  in  the  form  of  a  degree  of  security  unknown  in  the  East.    The 

iiEcate  and  snlpharetj  is  found  scattered  through  phlef  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  from  the 

':TJ:I^''ct^lt:^t:^^J^^o^:i::^  p^hopper  scoui^e,  wLh  m  ISeS  de^olat*^ 

Mteharet  of  sine.  *^®  whole  Territory.    One  of  the  richest  agn- 

Thd  specimen  of  matte  which  I  send  you  is  made  cultural  districts  is  that  lying  along  the  Arkan- 

ttihe  Lyons  furnace,  near  Black  Hawk.    It  is  pro-  g^  Jn  Southern  Colorado.     The  crops,  in  1866, 

dactd  by  smelting  the  jrold-bearing  aulphnrets  of  ^^^^  excellent,  but  80  expensive  and  diflSoult  is 

o?K.'  r^.°5o^t  '^iryTe^U^^^^^^^  ^'  ^  get  them\,  market,  W  but  a  small  profit 
Taria  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars  per  accrues  to  the  farmer.     When  the  racmo  Kail- 
too  in  ^old  and  silver.    This  matte  is  shipped  to  road  reaches  Denver,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Swansea,  in  Wales,  to  be  separated,  the  copper  pav-  |^  branch  road  will  be  started  southward,  along 
bg  the  expense  of  »*^PPi°«  *°A,;^pa"tin^^^  ^^    ^        ^  ^^    mountains,  toward  Santa  F6. 
fpe^imens  of  erpanm  and  of  vanegated  limestone  rr>t*           ii  v  •       ^i.       •  il>       •                l        r 
t!«  from  the  bise  of  the  mountains  west  of  Denver,  This  would  brmg  the  nch  farming  country  of 
▼here  thej  both  occur  in  unlimited  quantities.  the  Arkansas  valley  into  easy  and  cheap  com- 
munication with  Denver,  and  stimulate  its  agri- 
Tie  Sorveyor-Gkneral  at  Denver  has  also  cultural  productions  immensely.    This  vtdley 
tent  to  Washington  specimens  of  silver  ore  alone  could  supply  a  population  of  several  hun- 
£rom  the  Anglo-Norman  lode,  near  the  head-  dred  thousand  with  breadstufifs. 
waters  of  Snake  River,  the  product  of  which  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Till  average  $600  of  pure  silver  per  ton.    The  The  fiscal  year  of  the  General  Government  ends 
coking  of  a  shaft  some  eighteen  feet  has  dis-  on  the  80th  June  annually ;  hence  the  state- 
closed  the  fact  that  the  ore  improves  in  char-  ments  of  foreign  commerce  of  the  whole  conn- 
icter  from  the  surface  down.    The  Surveyor-  try,  for  the  last  year,  embrace  the  period  from 
General  states  that  this  lode  is  probably  as  rich  July  1, 1865,  to  June  80,  1866.    It  is  the  opin- 
io any  in  the  silver  district;    Discoveries  have  ion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  these 
al-)  been  reported  by  him  of  argentiferous  figures,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  custom-* 
^eaa  on  James  Creek,  between  St  Yrains  and  houses,  do  not  present  the  whole  truth.    For 
Xjrth  Boulder,  which  are  important  as  show-  many  years  there  has  been  a  systematic  under- 
b;  a  coatinuatioxi  of  the  metaJ-bearing  veins  in  valuation  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into 
i  direction  nearly  northeast  from  the  plains,  the  United  States,  and  large  amounts  have  been 
In  addition  to  these  deposits  of  precious  ores,  smuggled  into  the  country  along  our  extended 
iktn  is  abundant  evidence  that  large  tracts  are  sea-coasts  and  frontiers.  To  make  up  for  under- 
Qcderlaid  by  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  which  valuations  and  smuggling,  and  for  cost  of  trans- 
^^e  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly  worked,  and  portation  paid  to  foreign  shipowners,  twenty 
t^tt  oil-wells  of  considerable  capacity  exist  per  cent,  at  least  should  be  added  to  the  im- 
^'»Q^  the  base  of  the  mountains.  ports,  which  would  make  the  balance  for  the 
With  a  view  of  bringing  to  public  notice  the  past  year  against  the  United  States   nearly 
>rcat  miDcral  resources  of  the  Territory,  Mr.  $100,000,000.    It  is  evident  that  the  balances 
'jtorge  W.  Maynard,  an  experienced  miner  and  have  been  largely  against  the  United  States  for 
r^jlc^^t,  was,  early  in  December,  appointed  by  son^e  years  past,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
le  Le^slature  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Ex-  custom-house  returns.    On  no  other  ground  can 
X:ition  of  1867.    The  specimens,  to  be  placed  the  fact  be  accounted  for,  that  a  very  large 
fj  him  on  exhibition,  comprise  no  less  than  amount  of  American  bonds  is  now  held  in  Eu- 
*'.XK)  pounds  of  gold  ore,  with  other  kinds  in  rope,  which  are  estimatad  as  follows :  United 
Proportion.    It  has  been    proposed  that  the  States  bonds,  $850,000^000;  State  and  municipal 
C'iinmissioner  should  procure  the  circulation  in  bonds,  $150,000,000 ;  Railroad  and  other  stocks 
I^orope  of  pamphlets,  in  various  knguages,  de-  and  bonds,  $100,000,000 ;  a  total  of  $600,000,0001 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80, 1866,  the  United  States  imported : 

Foreign  merchandise  free  of  duty $58,801,75^ 

Foreign  merchandise  paying  duty 968,508,061 

Total,  year  1865-1866 ♦. $427,809,810 

Of  foreign  merchandise  there  was  reexported : 

Free  of  duty $1,907,157 

Dutiable 9,484,268 

Total  (mixed  gold  and  currency  value) $11,341,420 

Which,  reduced  to  currency  value,  was  equal  to $10,268,238  - 

Total  foreign  merchandise,  valued  (in  gold) $417,046,577 

Imports,  specie $10,829,166 

Of  which  there  was  reSxported 3,400,697 

Net  imports,  specie : ; $6,928,469 

Total  net  Imports,  foreign  merchandise  and  specie $428,975,0K 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 1866,  the  United  States  exported  domestic 

merchandise,  currency  value,  $468,040,908,  reduced  to  gold  value. $833,322,085 

Specie  exported. 82,648,874 

Total  domestic  exports,  valued  in  g^ld $415,96.>,4o9 

Apparent  balance  of  trade,  valued  In  gold $8,009,577 

The  following  is  a  sammary  of  the  total  exports  to  foreign  ooimtries  from  the  port  of  Xev 
York,  for  each  month  of  the  past  six  years : 


1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1806. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

$11,202,787 
11,907,238 
11,881,884 
11,709,679 
11,732,696 
12,067,081 
10,028,000 
9,890,448 
10,178,846 
18,172,462 
14,577,291 
16,124,445 

$14,888,487 
14,118,848 
11,980,714 
12,708,797 
16,882,097 
20,882,876 
28,684,915 
17,443,701 
19,061,471 
26,797,936 
20,608,942 
18,989,616 

$19,696,358 
22,400,148 
23,695,082 
14,004,940 
16,002,780 
16,495,293 
«1,092,787 
14,464,809 
15,492,518 
21,219,649 
17,292,436 
18,619,834 

$17,609,749 
17,211,176 
16,388,286 
19,754,062 
21,682,200 
25,887,531 
33,585,866 
20,977,982 
21,789,826 
20,431,789 
20,473,699 
27,410,488 

$19,746,451 
16,774,008 
14,799,626 
8,582,897 
15,518,346 
18,446,116 
18,636,061 
•       16,235,474 
45,523,314 
28,788,469 
25,126,758 
26,577,766 

$22,814, 5« 
19,OOi.,W7 
24,71  ^-^v; 

23,81>9,&:i> 

May 

86,937,0fi7 

June 

26,1 5.1,  :::4 

July 

19,3«»7.?i:^ 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

14,51  l,;vU 
12.805,773 
16,n5,2M 

I7,750,7oo 

20,no,&«.': 

Total 

$148,422,141 

$216,882,843 

$220,465,034 

$263,147,554 

$288,650,281 

$254,SSS,2r>4 

The  exports  of  specie  through  the  year  1866    to  the  monetary  disturbance  in  Europe  and  the 
will  be  seen  to  have  been  large,  owing  in  part    consequent  return  of  United  States  bonds : 


TOTAL  EXPORTS. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

I8e6. 

Domestic  produce... 
Foreign           " 

free 

$131,235,996 
6,203,959 
2,154,947 

$149,179,591 
4,901,883 
2,853,848 

$164,249,177 
5,426,579 
1,087,212 

$201,855,989 

17,824,095 

2,142,458 

$174,247,154 

8,440,410 

938,785 

$186,«>,'>.9-^ « 

4,9t.r,i'-i 

706,4SJ 

Total 

$138,594,901 
4,236,260 

$156,934,822 
69,437,021 

$170,711,908 
49,764,066 

$221,822,642 
50,826,621 

$178,626,299 
80,003,688 

$1 92,329.  .V>4 

Specie 

62,556.  r») 

Total 

$142,881,161 

$216,871,843 

$220,466,084 

$272,648,163    $208,620,982 

$264,8S6,2M 

It  is  evident,  from  these  figures,  that  the 
balance  is  against  us,  and,  chiefly  by  the  ex- 
portation of  our  Government  bonds,  it  is  be- 
mg  temporarily  and  improvidently  arranged ; 
temporarily,  because  a  large  portion  of  these 
bonds  have  been  bought  on  speculation. 

From  various  causes,  the  aggregate  exports 
of  New  York  for  the  calendar  year  of  1866 
were  about  $14,000,000  in  value  less  than  the 
year  1865,  and  about  $29,000,000  less  than  in 
1864.  This  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
snmption  of  tlie  export  trade  of  the  Southern 


ports  in  1865  and  1866 — the  export  of  cott*»D 
alone  from  Southern  ports  being  about  l,0(»o,- 
000  bales.  If  to  this  we  were  to  add  tobflcoo, 
naval  stores,  etc.,  we  would  discover  one  reas^-^v 
why  we  have  been  able  to  import  so  largely  tht 
past  year  without  working  serious  disturbance; 
to  monetary  affairs  by  reason  of  our  foreign] 
balances.  The  following  statement  exbibits 
the  quarterly  exports  for  the  past  six  years 
As  the  shipments  of  merchandise  are  reckoner 
at  their  market  price  in  cun-ency,  we  havt 
given  in  the  same  connection  the  price  of  gold 
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XXPOBTB  FftOM  ITBW  TOSX  TO  FOBEtOlT  PORTS  EXOLTTBIYB  OT  8FBCIB. 


1861. 


1st  quarter. . . . 
Price  of  gold... 

:id  quarter 

Price  of  gold... 

Jdqairter 

Price  of  gold... 

4th  qaarter 

Price  of  gold... 


Total. 


$83,477,742 

par. 
83,128,489 

par. 
80,075,918 

par. 
41,917,752 

par. 


$138,594,901 


1882. 


$32,075,568 
10U—104# 

29,798,844 
lOU— 109i 

45,313,299 
108f- 124 

49,747,611 
122  —184 


$156,934,822 


1863. 


1864. 


$50,614,908 
152i— 172* 

41,046,726 
140t— 157f 

88,825,587 
122i— 146 

40,224,747 
1401—1561 


$170,711,968 


$41,429,766 
15U— 1691 

48,446,686 
166i— 250 

79,519,134 
191  —286 

52,426,966 
189  —260 


$221,822,542 


1866. 


$46,710,118 
1961—2841 

24,216,567 
128t— 147* 

40,521,493 
1881— 146f 

67,178,421 
1481—1451 


$178,626,599 


1866. 


$60,972,531 
124f— 1451 

46,766,386 
125  —1671 

38,381,202 
143*— 147* 

46,009,435 
181i— 1541 


$192,129,554 


The  total  foreign  importations  at  the  port  of  year  were  abont  472,000,000,  showing  that  the 
New  Yorl:  the  laat  year  were  over  $800,000,000 ;  imports  of  New  York  continue  to  be  from  two- 
those  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  fiscal    thirds  to  three-fonrths  of  the  whole,  viz. : 


FOBEIGN  IMP0BT8  AT  KEW  TOBK. 


1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Drr  roods 

$56,121,227 

117,140,818 

1,890,277 

$67,274,547 

118,814,219 

1,525,811 

$71,589,752 

144,270,886 

2,265,622 

$92,061,140 

180,657,998 

2,123,281 

$126,222,865 

Gtoeral  merchandise 

170,812,800 

Specie 

9,578,029 

Total  imports 

$174,652,317   1  $187,614,577 

$218,125,760   1  $224,742,419 

$306,618,184 

We  now  give  for  comparison  the  previous  tion  and  that  entered  for  warehousing.    The 

Tean  since  1861,  classifying  them  into  dutiable,  free  goods  run  very  light,  as  nearly  all  the  im- 

n-co,  and  specie.     Under  the  head  of  dutiable  ports  now  are  dutiable.    The  imports  are  much 

U  inolnded  both  the  value  entered  for  consump-  in  excess  of  former  years : 


70BEI0N  IMPOSTS 

AT  NEW  TOBK. 

Dntlabla 

Tne  Goods. 

Specie. 

Total 

151 

$119,592,264 
115,336,052 
179,512,412 
163,494,984 
142,900,661 
193,839,646 
196,279,362 
128,578,256 
213,640,878 
201,401,688 
95,826,459 
149,970,416 
174,621,766 
204,128,286 
212,208,301 
284,033,567 

$9,719,771 
12,105,342 
12,156,887 
15,768,916 
14,103.946 
17,902,578 
21,440,784 
22,024,691 
28,708,732 
28,006,447 
30,353,918 
28,291,626 
11,567,000 
11,731,902 
10,410,837 
18,001,588 

$2,049,543 
2,408,225 
2,429,088 
2,107,572 
855,681 
1,814,425 

12,898,083 
2,264,120 
2,816,421 
8,852.330 

87,088,413 
1,890,277 
1,526,811 
2,265,622 
2,123,281 
9.578,029 

$131,361,678 

IvJi 

129,849,619 

:<'^ 

194,097,662 
181,871,472 

:vw ,. 

>V} 

167,860,238 

IV, 

213,556,649 

'  •*.•• 

230,618,129 

'. "  JA 

152,867,067 

>v> 

246,166,516 

!  v» 

238,260,460 

isi 

162,768,790 

1S12 

174,652,817 

l^'H 

187,614,677 

N-4 

218,125;760 

1  ;5 

224,742,419 

b> 

806,613,184 

r»<Jow  we  ^ve  in  detail  the  receipts  for  customs  at  New  York  each  month  of  the  last  five  years; 

RECEIPTS  FOB  CUSTOMS  AT  KEW  TOBK. 


1862. 

1863. 

1864« 

1865. 

1866. 

» inaary  

$8,851,657 
8,665,063 
4,626,862 
4,149,952 
4,784,924 
4,664,927 
7,211,817 
4,762,581 
6,289,045 
4,809,419 
3,003,270 
2,664,503 

$4,127,906 
3,590,718 
4,564,460 
8,957,197 
8,873,865 
3,738,934 
4,912,718 
6,296,735 
7,270,543 
6,238,943 
6,076,846 
5,248,189 

$6,180,536 
7,474,027 
7,679,770 

13,982,555 
8,855,186 
8,311,148 
8,586,848 
6,237,864 
4,084,492 
3,670,188 
8,455,156 
8,440,852 

.    $4,231,737 

4,791,247 

6,892,099 

6,309,994 

8,133,433 

7,837,075 

9,778,276 

13,118,689 

12,929,615 

10,978,518 

9,933,483 

8,340,750 

$12,487,474 

f  «*bniary 

12,008,278 

Xartb 

11,178,154 

ioril 

10,950,896 

Jfar 

11,418,492 

J'lne 

9,559,818 

h\j 

11,607,186 

•Vii:nist 

12,849,760 

^tember 

12,284,144 

October 

11,002,048 

XuTembcr 

7,716,888 

IVctmber 

6,707,647 

Total 

$52,884,110 

$68,886,049 

$66,958,122        $101,764,911 

$128,115,676  • 
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The  total  custom  receipts  for  the  year  amoant 
to  $128,079,761,  as  given  in  above  table.  This  is 
a  large  increase  over  previous  years,  and  prob- 
ably larger  thap  it  will  be  for  years  to  come. 

The  arrival  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  New 
York  from  foreign  countries  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1866,  were  4,892,  an  increase  of  230 
beyond  those  of  the  year  1865.  Of  these  large 
arrivals,  1,658  were  American,  or  about  thirty- 
four  per  cent. ;  the  foreign  were  8,284,  or  about 
sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  various 
nationalities  were  as  follows : 


The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  transported  oa 
the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York  during  the 
last  season  of  navigation,  ascending  and  de- 
scending, was  5,775,220  tons,  and  is  composed 
as  follows ! 

Products  of  the  forest l,'(SSi9i 

Products  of  animals 1^''I0 

Vegeuble  food. l,:c:^.S3l 

Other  agricultoral  products. 8.319 

Manofiictures. v  S0i>41 

Merchandise ITv.n? 

Other  articles l.TST.WT 


American 

British 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Prussian 

French 

Holland 

Hanoverian 

Danish 

Swedish 

Bnsslan 

Spanish 

Portumieso 

Mecklenburg .   . 

Austrian 

Brazilian 

Argentine. 

Belgian 

Oldenburg 

Lubcc 

Uolstein 

Venezuelan  . 

Mexican 

Finland , 

Domiuican , 

Haytien , 

Si  Domlnga 

Total,  1966... 
Total,  1865.., 

Increase 

Decrease , 


185 

881 

84 

89 


27 


617 
454 


168 


i 

1 
i 

i 

1 

1 

801 

851 

851 

470 

182 

441 

1,081 

475 

48 

88 

6 

1 

26 

24 

10 

•  •  • 

2 

40 

51 

•  •  • 

12 

4T 

17 

•  •  • 

10 

42 

14 

1 

2 

8 

12 

1 

1 

9 

24 

8 

4 

7 

13 

2 

•  •  • 

16 

20 

6 

2 

1 

18 

... 

12 

•  •  • 

2 

8 

11 

8 

2 

10 

2 

8 

11 

4 

9 

8 
9 

•  •  • 

8 

'i 

•  •  • 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 

8 

2 

8 

1 

2 

4 
8 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

'i 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

1 
1 

554 

1,128 

1,628 

967 

479 

1,024 

1,685 

1,070 

75 

104 

•  ■  • 

V  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

12 

108 

TotaL 


1,658 

2,410 

172 

99 

96 

76 

67 

60 

87 

26 

21 

42 

22 

12 

15 

16 

24 

9 

7 

5 

5 

5 

8 

4 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 


Total,ycar  186a 5,TT5,2a 

The  value  of  snch  tonnage  is  as  follows : 

Product!  of  the  forest |2aTM.531 

Products  of  animals T.STT.T^ 

VegeUble  food. 7T.^?9T 

Other  agricultund  products 1,8T\U1 

Manufiictnres 18.8^9^.13 

Merchandise lW,lf.9.ill 

Other  articles aT/JSMlS 


4,S92 
4,662 


280 


The  coastwise  arrivals  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, were: 


January. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

Jnly 

Aqgust 

September 

October 

NoTemher 

December 

Total 

Add  foreign   arri- 
T»ls 

Total,  1S66.... 
Totalises.... 

Increase 

J>ecrease. 


I 

UQ 


125 
117 

128 
132 

lis 

128 
111 
96 
111 
105 
148 
14S 


1,452 
617 


1 

1 

8 

15 

22 

2 

11 

27 

5 

17 

21 

4 

6 

17 

2 

8 

15 

8 

6 

16 

1 

9 

11 

5 

5 

24 

4 

9 

45 

4 

8 

85 

2 

15 

87 

5 

7 

40 

40 

111 

811 

557 

1,12S 

1,623 

227 
198 
569 
619 
659 
582 
466 
490 
461 
495 
888 
275 


2.069 

2,058 


11 


5,874 

967 


097 
564 


88 


1,289 
1,163 


n 


1.9^4 
1,984 


6,841 
6,910 


569 


Total. 


892 
850 
740 

778 
798 
6S0 
598 
620 
680 
647 
585 
470 


7,288 
4,892 


12.1S0 
1-A684 


454 


Total,  year  1866 |270,»6S,5T6 

The  total  movement  of  freight,  or  number  of 

tons  carried  one  mile  during  the  last  season  of 

navigation,  was  1,012,448,034  miles.    The  total 

movement  of  the  several  classes  composing  such 

tonnage  is  as  follows : 

Products  of  the  forest 28a":«.V^ 

Products  of  animals llf ims 

Ve«reUble  food 47tVW>.9i4 

Other  afn^cnltural  products 4fS,.V^ 

Manufactures 4%(^^^ 

Merchandise : 40.08U4T 

Other  articles 21S,Si«,T6< 

Total  miles.  1866 1,0I2,44>'^ 

The  following  statement  shows  the  noinkr 
of  tons  of  each  class  of  property  carried  on  the 
canals  during  the  season  of  navigation,  in  the 
year  1866,  and  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  State 
from  Octoher  1,  1865,  to  September  30, 1866: 

Mileage  on  the  canals. I,012.44s0$4 

MUeaj?e  on  the  railroads 1,W"5,!J<>>,^ 

The  mileage  on  the  canals,  or  number  of 
tons  moved  one  mile,  has  increased,  since  ISCu, 
168,532,255  tons,  and  the  mileage  on  the  rail- 
roads has  increased  during  the  same  period  181,- 
715,685  tons.  Whole  amount  of  tolls  received 
was  $4,486,689,  which  is  composed  as  follows: 

On  boats  and  passena^ers $22\4@ 

On  products  of  the  forest ^'^f'J 

On  products  of  animals. 1"^  *J 

On  products  of  vegetable  food 2,Jl-i^ 

On  other  agricultural  products. ^^-^1 

On  manufactures '''^' I: , 

On  merchandise. l^J'^J 

On  other  articles 4Cc,4« 

ToUl,yearlS66 H^^iS* 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  arriving  »t 
tide-water  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal,  from  the 
Western  States  and  Canada,  during  the  la^^ 
season  of  navigation,  was  2,235,716  tons.  T' 
whole  amount  of  tonnage  arrived  at  tide- water, 
the  products  of  this  State,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, was  287,948  tons 

The  whole  number  of  barrels  of  flour,  arriving 
at  tide-water  through  the  canals,  during  the  last 
season  of  navisation,  was 590,<Vt 

The  whole  numner  of  bushels  of  wheat  arrivlnj; 
during  the  same  period,  was  7,G&4,166h  which, 
turned  into  flour,  calculating  Ave  bushels  to  the  ^ 

barrel,  would  make 1,516,« 

Totalln  barrels. 8,10:,5I» 


he, 
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The  total  nnmber  of  bushels  of  corn  arriving 
it  tide-water  daring  the  same  period  was  26,- 
516,535.  The  whole  dnmber  of  boats,  new  and 
old,  registered  during  the  last  year,  was  485, 
with  a  tonnage  of  74,630,  making,  an  average 
tonnage  of  154.  The  importance  of  the  canals 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
State  is  fdllj  indicated  bj  the  preceding  tables, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  for  their  enlargement. 

CompariDg  thel  season  of  1865  with  that  of 
1865,  it  shows  an  increase  in  revenue  of  $596,- 
5^H,  and  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  1,045,566, 
divided  among  the  different  classes  as  follows : 


Fl^>dTict8  of  the  forest,  IncreaM. 802,679 


Vegetable  food, 
Mantifactnres, 
Morchandiae, 
Other  articles. 


u 


u 


101,284 
20,409 
24,910 

607,599 


Prodncts  <^  animals,  decrease 8,481 

Other  agricoltaral  prodacta,  decrease 2,684 


1,056,881 


11,265 


Increase  1,045,666 

The  marketed  imports  and  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  months  of  Jtily,  August, 
September,  October,  Kovember,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  so  far  as  given,  compare  one  with 
another  as  follows : 


SPECIE  VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  AXD  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTS  MARCETED-CONTRASTED. 


Moyra. 


e 


H 

H 

»  a 


Imports  at  declared  specie  Talne. 


Jttir,  1^^. 

AM,  iy>5. 
Oct,  im. 
Dec  ISM. 

Total.... 


I149J 
1  4Sj 
1  451 

1  601 
1  43\ 
1  83 


1 


$15,595,017 
12,464,885 
11,145,170 
10,908,218 
10,718,911 
11,612,161 


m 

I'll 
lit? 


■a 


$21,998,404 
28,529,872 
27,701,976 
24,684,000 
16,091.983 
11,516,299 


$72,443,812  $125,522,088 


$18,069,819 

18,967,472 

14,419,485 

11,483,165 

7,646,891 

6,408,866 


$65,804,148 


o 


$85,068,223 
87,496,844 
42,121,411 
86,167,165 
28.637,874 
16,925,164 


$191,416,181  $22,227,109 


Exports  at  declared  ctirroiicy  value  reduced  to 
specie,  at  the  average  price  of  gold  for  each 
month. 


i 

n 

It 


00 


$7,244,528 
2,454.011 
2,687,274 
1,862,619 
4,596,782 
8^S1,S95 


J 

8  -a 

Mi 


!■ 

hi 
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$726,076 
874,869 
728,562 
498,219 
857,292 
609,972 


$4,294,490 


$14,837,250 
14,568,199 
li2n,507 
15.282,164 
14,153,000 
20,997,768 


S 

1 

h 


^ 


$22,807,854 
17,896^79 
17,687,848 
17,648.002 
19,612,074 
24,989,685 


$98,614,888  $120,186,467 


From  these  returns  it  appears,  that  while  the 
month  of  September  is  the  largest  importing 
month,  that  of  December  is  the  largest  export- 
ing month  of  the  half  year.  It  also  appears 
that  the  valae  of  goods  tiirown  on  the  market 
daring  the  half  year  did  not  differ  materially 
from  the  value  of  the  total  imports  for  the  same 
period.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  the  two 
amounts  differing  very  materially  at  times. 
Daring  the  period  embraced  in  the  above  re- 
loms  they  compare  as  follows  : 

Iai]>orts  entered  for  warehoosf  ng,  ralne $72,448,812 

laporu  eatered  for  oonsompdon,  value 125,522,088 

Total  fanportfl,  value $197,965,845 

bp<ir«4  entered  for  consamptlon, 

t^3* $125,522,083 

Isp«ts   vlthdrawn    from    ware- 

iioQsc,  value 05,894,148 

Total  thrown  on  the  market,  value $191,416,181 

Dlfferenoe $6,549,664 

Dnring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1866, 
tiie  declared  value  of  the  total  imports  was 
U^i7,640,354,  and  the  amount  of  customs  duties 
ri<eived  $179,046,651.  The  customs  duties 
*ere  thus  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total  im- 
P'^rta.  During  the  half  year  ending  December 
51, 18G6,  the  declared  value  of  the  total  imports 
^^  $197,965,845,  and  the  amount  of  customs 
^es  received*  about  $87,500,000.  The  cus- 
^  duties  were  thus  forty-four  per  cent,  of 
tise  total  imports.  These  latter  amounts  will 
iiee<l  some  alterations,  since  several  of  the  ports 
^ve  yet  to  be  heard  from,  both  as  regards 


their  returns  of  commerce  and  of  imposts. 
"Without  making  any  allowance  for  these  im- 
perfections (the  extent  of  which  can  be  esti- 
mated by  allowing  for  the  respective  ports 
which  have  failed  to  send  their  returns  of  com- 
merce in  time,  and  by  adding  about  $1,000,000 
to  the  sum  of  imposts),  the  result  indicates  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  customs  reve- 
nue to  the  total  gross  imports.  During  the 
half  year  ending  December  81,  1865,  the  im- 
ports were  $211,805,738.  For  the  correspond- 
ing half  year  just  ended,  they  were  $197,965,- 
845.  Allowing  for  the  returns  not  yet  received, 
the  amount  is  about  the  same.  With  the  samo 
amount  of  imports,  then,  and  an  increased  per- 
centage of  customs  receipts,  the  total  amount 
of  customs  duties  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1867,  it  is  anticipated^  will  prove  to  be  rather 
over  than  under  the  official  estimate  for  the 
year,  which  was  $160,843,774. 

K  there  were  any  means  of  contrasting  the 
monthly  returns  furnished  herein  with  similar 
ones  for  like  periods  during  past  years,  they 
would  present  an  interesting  indication  of  the 
course  of  our  foreign  trade ;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  are  none.  The  monthly  summary  returns 
of  the  previous  years  have  not  always  been  duly 
received  at  the  Department.  Few,  if  any  of 
them,  are  complete ;  and  the  great  variance  ot 
their  results  with  those  of  the  quarter-yearly 
summaries,  which  do  not  distingnish  between 
goods  entered  for  consumption  and  those  en- 
tered for  warehousing,  forbid  them  from  being 
used  as  standards  of  comparison.    The  totiS 
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entries  of  imports  and  exports  for  past  years, 
without  reference  to  what  portion  of  the  former 
found  their  way  into  market,  however,  are 
available,  and  these,  reduced  to  specie  values, 
at  the  average  yearly  price  of  gold  in  lawful 
money  for  each  year  respectively,  exhibit  the 
following  results : 


ASTICIJES. 


1865-'66. 


FISCAL  TEARS. 

Total  exporto— 
specie  Talae. 

Total  Imports— 
Bpeclo  Talae. 

I860 

$378,189,274 
228,699,486 
192,127,454 
230,056,621 
209,708,167 
213,915,893 

.  415,965,459 
120,186,487 

$326,683,097 

1861 

805,004,782 

1862 

189,425,112 

1863 

228,652,597 

1864 

809,874,880 

1865 

207,426,298 

1866 

423,975.086 

6  months  of  1867 

197,965,845 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  stated 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director,  the  import 
and  export  summaries  of  several  of  the  past 
years  are  somewhat  unreliable. 

Hitherto  the  commercial  statistics  of  the 
country  have  been  collected  and  arranged,  or 
digested,  very  slowly.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  now  reports  thus :  "  The  Statistical 
Bureau,  authorized  by  the  act  entitled  ^  An  act 
to  protect  the  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes,' 
approved  July  28,  1866,  was  organized  on  the 
5th  day  of  September  last,  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Delmar  as  Director.  It  is 
expected  that,  under  his  direction,  this  Bureau 
wUl  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  Department  and 
to  the  country.  After  putting  in  proper  con- 
dition the  numerous  books  relating  to  com- 
merce and  navigation,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  Bureau,  the  Director  will  prepare 
reliable  statistics  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  de- 
veloped. Monthly  reports  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, taxes,  imposts,  wages,  products,  and 
markets  will  also  be  regidarly  prepared,  and 
every  means  employed  to  ascertain  the  progress 
of  population  and  industry." 

The  value  of  the  produce  received  at  New  Or- 
leans for  a  series  of  years  ending  August  31,  is 
shown  in*  the  subsequent  figures,  while  the 
amounts  of  the  articles  appear  in  the  succeed- 
ing table.  These  results  are  chiefly  interesting 
as  showing  the  receipts  before  the  war  and  at 
its  close,  although  fur  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war  the  river  navigation  had  been  compara- 
tively uninterrupted.  The  receipts  of  1864-*5 
are  those  for  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  those 
forl859-'60  for  the  year  preceding  it. 

1859-'60... $185,211,254 

I860-' 61 155,863,564 

1861-'62 61.510,990 

1862-'63 29,766,454 

1868-*64 79,223,985 

1864-'65 

1865-'66 201,722,179 

The  receipts  from  the  interior  at  New  Or- 
leans for  the  year  ending  August  81,  1866,  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  are  'shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Apples. bbls. 

Bacon. asst.  cka^  etc. 

Baoon bbls.  asd  bxs. 

Bacon  Hams hhds. 

Bacon  In  bulk lbs. 

Ilng pieces, 
epope colls. 

Beans bbls. 

Butter. kegs. 

Batter bWs, 

Bran sacks . 

Beef bbls.  and  tcs. 

Beo^  dried lbs. 

Cotton bales. 

Com  in  ears. bbls. 

Corn,  shelled sacks. 

Cotton  Boed sacks. 

Cheese. boxes. 

Candles. boxes. 

Coal,  Western bbls. 

Dried  apples,  etc bbls . 

Flaxseed tierces. 

Flonr bbls. 

Peatbers bags. 

Glass^rare boxes. 

Hemp bales. 

Hides. 

Hay bales. 

Iron.  pig. tons. 

Leather. bandies. 

Lard. tieroos  and  bbls . 

Lard kegs. 

Lime,  Western bbls. 

Lead P^fs. 

Lead,  bar. kegs. 

Molasses bbls. 

Oata. bbls.  and  sacks. 

Onions bbls. 

Oil,  lard bbls. 

Potatoes bbls. 

Pork tierces  and  bbls. 

Pork hhds. 

Pork  in  bulk ;.lbs. 

Porter  and  Ale bbls. 

Packingram reels. 

Bkins,  jDeer packs. 

Shot kegs. 

Sugar hbds . 

Sugar bbls. 

Sodp boxes. 

Shingles M. 

Staves M. 

Tallow bbls. 

Tobacco,  leaf hhds . 

Tobacco,  chewing... boxes. 

Tobacco bales. 

Twine bondks. 

Whiskey. bbls. 

Wheat sacks. 


e9;»2 

16.243 

2,299 

K807 

17,740 

8,842 

48,940 

e.812 

18,909 

CIO 

191,474 

8,408 

4,800 

187,886 

27.2S9 

2,008,176 

94,172 

65,278 

64,210 

1,29&,915 

148 

10 

998^ 

141 

5,240 

856 

76.490 

189,181 

1,968 

7,828 

21,272 

27,019 

63,926 

870 

186 

27,408 

621,482 

88,618 

1,280 

25^718 

76,847 

716 

271,140 

19,881 

666 

98 

8,886 

17,696 

919 

6,121 

1,668 

2,610 

412 

1N412 

88,411 

90 

1,641 

68,916 

686 


1864r-'65. 


86,902 

18,582 

4,942 

10,645 


6,871 

17.876 

12,881 

21,880 

179 

118,814 

26,6n 

6,800 

2n,015 

4,170 

668,278 

18,199 

26,781 

81,n7 

994,770 

1,214 

425 

790,824 

2,851 

8,171 

9,951 

226,764 


8,578 
11,846 

7,808 

14,029 

5 


18,725 
278.988 

17,668 

2,607 

144.228 

41,795 


280,800 

11,604 

789 

117 

17 

9,978 

2,045 

86,287 

1,064 

1,907 

882 

8,410 

18,939 

79 

2,151 

81.248 

2,024 


lS59-*eO 


67,416 

45,015 
&>7 
8T>U 
89.<li«) 
Jl.4i7 
12Si4i9 

U^ 

1,506 

274.^ 

98,7^ 

2,25S,448 

1,722,^9 

>  •  •     fl  •  •  •  • 

&5.S05 

110.4% 

8,900,090 

70 

1.121 

974.84') 

936 

4.ys5 

IfitWS 

1516^4 

643 

«,n5 

65.:>4 

90.699 
$S.14S 

S1S,M0 

6».5r^ 
^m 

207,C&S 

2l6c.%3 

l.*T4 

20.M9 
8.74^ 

l..Sii 

4.«>.'1 

196.1« 

4.Nl!§ 

12,*  "2 

7,&* 

10.17^ 

14,,'44 
S74 

15.V»4i 
I8si:6 


CONGREGATIONALISTS.  The  Congrega^ 
tional  Quarterly  for  January,  1867,  publishes 
fall  statistics  of  Gongregationalisin  in  the  Unitedi 
States.  The  whole  number  of  Congregationali 
Chnrches,  as  reported  in  1866,  was  2,T80 ;  in 
1865,  2,723— a  gain  of  57.  In  Canada  and  UiOj 
provinces  there  were  120  chnrclies  in  18C6,! 
against  117  the  year  before,  making  a  total  onj 
this  Oontment  of  2,900  churches,  against  2,  W 
the  previous  year,  a  gain  of  60.  Of  these  churches) 
243  were  in  Maine,  183  in  New  Hampshire,  191 
in  Vermont,  493  in  Massachusetts,  23  in  Rhode 
Island,  286  in  Connecticut,  225  in  New  York, 
166  in  Ohio,  24  in  Indiana,  222  in  Illinois  150 
in  Michigan,  158  in  IVisconsin,  166  in  Iowa,  60 
in  Pennsylvam'a,  96  in  Canada,  and  the  rest 
were  scattered  in  smaller  numbers  tbrougli 
various  States,  Territories,  and  British  Prov- 
inces. Missouri  had  29  of  these,  against  18  lasl 
year.     The  total  number  of  Congregational 
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□misters  in  the  United  States  was  2, 01 9,  against  that  the  Conflregfttional  ITnion  hss  purchased  for  this 

1761  in  I860.    In  Canada  and  the  provinces  society  the  Second  Prcshytcrian  Church,  which  ia  in 

♦],«.«. «.««»  on  ^^A  Qtt ;»,  iQCK  a^  ♦!,«♦  *\^^  n.i«r^i/»  •  "ne»  central,  and  easily  accessible  location. 

ibere  were  90,  and  86  m  1865,  so  that  the  ^  hole  ^^  'sayannii  I  took  t£e  Initiatiye  for  organizing  a 

namber  was  8,009  m  1866,  and  2,888  m  1865.  religious  society  and  securing  a  minister.    Thirty 

Of  these  only  862  were  reported  as  settled  pas-  business  men  attached  their  names  to  a  paper,  pledg- 

tors,  while  912  were  returned  as  acting  pastors  ^e  thcmselyes  to  become  members  of  such  a  society, 

or  stated  soppUes,  and  236  were  so  returned  *°^  *^  contribute,  through  it,  for  the  support  of  tl^e 

that  it  could'U\e  told  whether  they  were  &Tmj>a7h';rd"r^^^^^^^ 

pastors  or  stated  supplies.     Of  the  rest  879  men  referred  to,  two-thirds  are  ex-officers  of  the 

were  reported  as  not  engaged  in  the  pastoral  army,  settled  there  in  business,  while  nejirly  the 

work.    Very  many  of  these  were  professors  in  same  proportion  of  the  other  adherents  are  men  who 

coUe^es  and  theological  schools,  or  teachers  in  ^'T?  0°™®  t^«  *5™^**^"J'-    ,  ,. 

J*  .         "*w*vjjiv««  ov*z wio,  vx   wtt^Axvio  xu  ^^  Newbem,  N.  C,  I  found  the  enterprise  which 

arademies  and  private  schools.     There  was  also  .  had  been  initiited  by  the  Rev.  Horace  5ames  in  a 

a  large  force  connected  with  the  several  benevo-  flourishing  condition.    A  corporate  religious  society 

knt  societies  and  general  Christian  enterprises  of  forty  members  had  been  organized.    Rev.  A.  A. 

in  various  parts  of  the  land.     The  total  mem-  Ellsworth  had  assumed  the  ministerial  care  of  the 

k^ip  of  L  churches  within  the  bounds  of  J^Kulr  "^^I'^ol^^^i  a^tSfdYh'e'etik' 

Uie  Lmted  States  was  267,458  against  268,296  salary,  only  the  expense  of  his  removal  having  been 

in  18^  a  gain  of  4s,157.     Adding  the  member-  taken  from  vour  treasury. 

sbip  in  Canada  and  the  provinces,  it  stood  272,-  Richmond,  with  its  fortj  thousand  inhabitants,  its 

&75  m  1866,  and  269,062  in  1865.    From  seven-  ■^P®^*'  water-power,  its  inland  navigation,  and  its 

♦  wvn  Qf„f/«.  L^wv^-*-  Le  T>««««.^i««*  «^«*«;iv„*;^««  oceanic  commerce,  is  destined  to  become  a  city  of 

tccn  States  reports  of  benevolent  contributions  ^^ch  importance.    I  was  permitted  to  prepare  the 

were  received,  while  thirteen  States  and  Tern-  way  there  for  a  religious  society.    Twenty-five  gen- 

tcri€S  made  no  report.      The  whole  sum  ro-  tlemen  si^ed  a  paper  approving  such  a  movement, 

tnroed  was  $1,024,720.87.     Of  this  sum  Massa-  *nd  pledging  to  it  the  support  9f  their  personal  influ- 

ciiiactts  gave  $892,244.09 ;  Connecticut,  $257,-  ^'^^^  *"^  substance. 

V4M\  Jfew  York,  $93,130;  Maine,  $49,409;  The  English  Ccngregational  Tear-Book  for 
Xew  Hampshire,  $44,905 ;  Ohio,  $41,896 ;  Ver-  1867  contains  the  statistics  of  Congregational- 
raont  $38,588.62,  and  from  other  States  smaller  '^^  ^^  England  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascer- 
tains varying  from  $25,000  downward.  If  the  tained  up  to  December,  1866.  The  following 
whole  sum  given  in  charity  in  all  the  States  ^^  ^^  ™os*  important  points  as  presented  by 
and  Territories  were  reported,  it  would  not  *he  Tear-Book: 
p:t>bably  fall  far  short  of  $1,500,000.  Covnty  AsBOciations  and  -Unions.— Englmd, 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  sus-  48 ;  Wales,  16 ;  Scotland,  8 ;  Ireland,  1 ;  Colo- 
tain?  a  nomher  of  missionaries  in  the  Southern  nies,  8.    Total  76. 

^^tate8,  where  Congregationalism  before  the  war  Congregational   Ohttrehes.— England,  1,928 ; ' 

vas  almost  entirely  unrepresented.    From  the  Wales,  788;  Scotland,  105;  Ireland  27;  Chan- 

rtp^irt  made  by  the  agent  of  the  Society,  the  neJ  Islands,  18;   Colonies,  278.    Total,  8,184. 

Bev.  J.  E.  Roy,  on  the  Southern  Missions  of  the  Out-stations  of  the   Congregational  churches, 

SjcirtT  in  1866,  we  glean  the  following  facts:  1,0Q6.    Mission  churches  in  foreign  lands,  249. 

The  'church  organized  in  Memphis  one  rear  and  a  The  number  of  out-stations  and  preaching  places 

Uf  aeo  by  yoiS-  missionaTy,  ILeY.  E.  T.  Bliss,  I  connected  with  these  mission  churches  is  not. 

&cod  m  a  prosperous  condition.    It  had  already  as-  known.     Stations  of  the  Homo  Missionary  So- 

»n«d  the  pastoT^s  salary  of  $2,000;  it  had  a  mem-  ciety,  119 ;  Evangelistic  stations  of  the  Home 


Wshipof  fertT-fonr,  a  growing  congregation,  and  a  Missionary  Society,  60;  rooms,  cottages,  farm- 

'"^Ho'^^^^n'^^^^^^^^  l^ous^S  -  -^ich  the  agents  preach,.  840;  lay 

sum  5fft,000  for  a  house  of  worship,  which  preachers  m  home  missionary  stations,  238; 

process  of  erection.  lay  preachers  in  Welsh  churches,  298 ;  Evange- 


^on  the  Congregational  Union,  it  wis  raising  the  """»^  "^  .^"»^"  »•" 

ctcerotia  sum  of  $8,000  for  a  house  of  worship,  which  preachers   m   home 

>  tow  m  process  of  erection.  lay  preachers  in  Wei 

The  church  at  Washington,  under  Bey.  Dr.  C.  B.  Hstic  agents  in  Home  Missionary  Society,  59 

di?!?°i  9>apWn  of  the  House,  witb  its  one  hun-  native  teachers  in  foreign  missions,  700. 
mi  ind  twenty  members — Bcreral  of  whom  haye  tr^^^^*  /ta-.-.-3l—      -Pr^^^^^A   ioo.\i7«i»«  qt 

rtctnUy  been  added  on  profession  of  faith-I  found  ^    Vcu^nt  Chureh^$.^lE.ng\md,  1 92  ;  Wales,  87 

13  a  hopeful  condition.  Scotland,  9 ;  Ireland,  7.  ^otal,  295. 

Wales,  8 
Prepara- 

Ukoat  MounUii,'iis"Chickamaug^  its'tfissionar^  S?^J  %  missionary  msawucms,  o,  yiz  :  Cotton 

Hi-ige,  its  National  Cemetery.  I  found  the  field  open  End,  Nottingham,  Bnstol,  Bedford,  Highgate. 

^  readr  for  a  missionary.  Private  seminaries  for  theological  preparation. 

At  Hefena,  Ark.,  where  the  old  churches  had  all  4.    Total  number  of  students  in  theological  col- 

t^.'£**"f?^*®\y''"°^  *  few  Congregational  jeges:  England,  -196;  Wales,  90;  Scotland,  6. 

t<nds  from  the  North  desinng  a  minister.  tAV «!   oqq  »  »  "^        »  ) 

At  New  Orleans  I  assisted  in  organizmg  a  corpo-  AOiaJ,  zy<J.  ^         .     ^.^  ^.  ^  .. 

«e  rtlirious  society  of  twenty-seven  male  members,        otnaents  in  preparatory  institutions :  Cotton 

*i^ch  elected  as  its  president  Mr.  S.  D.  Moody,  a  End,  6;  Bedford,  11 ;  Nottingham,  53;  Bristol, 

)m^  merchant  from  Boston,  who  seals  his  earnest-  jg  j  Highgate,  10.     Total,  98. 
^m  the  woi*  by  a  subscription  of  five  hundred        Ministers  in  England,  1,826;   Wales,   407; 

\Wtfi.    Fits  of  these  members  are  old  and  influen-  «     .,     j     ,nir     t    i     j    ne      •  Vi-u     /-.  i     • 

'■1  Joral  citisens.    The  remainder  are  persons  from  Scotland,    105 ;  Ireland,  25  ;   in   the  Colonies, 

^  North,  settled  in  business.    I  am  glad  to  learn  217;  foreign  lands,  202.    TotoL  2.782. 


T!:i»  ±r^  VrlzizL  -if  Srx  Jersjy,  presented  the  creden- 

t^^iaJ:  -ji^I  ihiiif :  L  ^^ :  en  ?-  SCt^kEon,  of  New  Jersey,  elected 

Tjr  z2j±  27  ti'i  Li!r:*Lisar*  10  serre  for  six  years  from 

JLtjTtjji  •iTX.'^^izri,  I^^^T^  Xr.  Oj-vx:^  :<r  Pcfrnsjivania,  sMd:  "Before 

rirt  Sicji-i^  -ris  'ti^-i  t:   irl-ir  ':  j  lii?  ?!r?«-  ^e  -iir."'*.  art  jdni^istered.  I  bcgleft?e  to  pre- 

if«aic;rr»  i«7L-  ^Lr.  J:»s:cr.  li  ^':cjLct:iLLiii.  jiji  iwx3  ^iLa-  Tr:C.dsc  of  several  members  of  the 
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legislatnro  of  New  Jersej,  protesting  against  acknowledged,  and  its  Senators  and  Ropreaentatirea 

the  ridjt  of  Mr.  Stockton  to  take  his  seat  liere  admitted,  until  its  Legislature  shall  hare  first  ratified 

is  a  Senator.    I  do  not  desire  to  raise  the  ques-  ^^^^  amendment  in  recognition  of  the  accomphsbed 
tion  as  to  whether  ho  maj  not  be  sworn,  be- 

csose  I  believe  his  credentials  are  prima  fade  ^«  Saraner  also  submiCted  the  following 

arfficient  for  that  purpose;  but  I  desire  that  resolutions,  which  were  laid  over : 

ihese  papera  may  be  Imd  before  the  Senate  and  Bcsolntlons  decTjmtory  of  the  datf  of  Congress  in  respect  to 

referred  to  the   CJommittee   on   the  Judiciary  guaranties  of  the  national  security  and  the  national  felth 

vfhbu  that  committee  ^all  be  organized,  in  r,   .?*^7mv?'?"*     j     *          .j 

1     .1   A  Ai                   ^^  j.1.                  •  1-^  Besolved,  That,  in  order  to  provide  proper  sniaran- 

order  that  the  prayer  of  the  memonalists  may  ties  for  security  in  the  future,  so  that  peace  and  pros- 

U  heirdj  and  such  order  taken  upon  it  as  the  perity  shall  surely  prevail,  and  the  pUghted  faith  of 

Senate  in  their  wisdom  may  decree."  the  nation  shall  bo  preserved,  it  is  the  first  duty  of 

The  protest  was  received  and  laid  upon  the  Confess  to  take  care  that  no  State  declared  to  be  in 

table,  for  future  reference  to  the  Committee  on  ^j^T"^""  ^^""l!,  ^« '"j^f  ^^  to  resume  its  relaUons  to 

*T,   T  J-  .*"*'*"  ^  J  1^        xL             v/vu*iAx*i.i«i^  WA  the  Union  until  after  the  satisfactory  performance  of 

tje  Jndiciary,  and  the  oath  was  admmistered  to  gye  several  conditions,  which  conditions  precedent 

Jlr.  Stockton.  must  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  be  sane- 

ifr.  Snmner,  of  Massachusetts,  submitted  the  tioned  bv  a  majority  of  tne  people  of  each  State  re- 

foDowing  concurrent  resolution  declaratory  of  Bpectirely,  as  follows : 

io^option  of  the  constitutiond. amendment  ,^Z%T^^.il'^^^'^ iUtl^ Z 

iboUshmg  slavery,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  Republic,  and  the  duty  ofallegiance  to  it  at  all  times, 

snd  ordered  to  be  printed :  without  mental  reservation  or  equivocation  of  any 

IJ-J^ww,  the  Congrcsa,  by  a  vote  of  two-tiiirds  of  \  'The  complete   suppression  of  all  oligarchical 

both  Howes,  djd  heretofore  propose  to  the  Legisla-  pretensions,  and  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  all 

tuea  cf  the  seycral  States,  for  ratification,  anamcnd-  Jiti^ens,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  rights  on 

a^nt  to  the  Constitution  m  the  following  words,  to  account  of  color  or  race ;  but  justice  shall  be  impar- 

.Vi          vrTT  rr     ^    «r  >^t.       1                 •       i  tiol,  aud  all  shall  be  equal  before  the  law. 

AiTiCLEXni.  Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  mvolun-  3^  xhe  rejection  of  the  rebel  debt,  and  at  the  same 


^k-  2rr\C  '   •    -J.  T.""^**  •-'•"•^*'»  "*  -"J  i».«ww  ^mj  solemn  pledges  never  to  join  m  any  measure, 

.7c    ^  n*^  junsdictipn.  direct  or  indirect,  Tor  their  repudiation,  or  m  any  way 

^r^.  2,  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  tending  to  impai^  the  national  credit. 

i  /  ^y  »PPropnate  legislation.                      .        .  4.  The  organization  of  an  educational  system  for 

JW  irA«rwtf,  at  the  time  when  such  amendment  the  equal  benefit  of  all  without  distinction  of  color  or 

W33  submitted  as  well  as  since,  there  were  sundry  ^^^  ^ 

States  which,  bv  reason  of  rebellion,  were  without  g,  "The  choice  of  citizens  for  office,  whether  State 

l*|»!alares,  so  thaLwhUe  the  submission  was  made  ^r  national,   of   constant    and  undoubted  loyalty, 

tL  due  consUtutional  form,  it  was  not,  as  it  could  not  ^y.^^^  conduct  and  conversation  shall  give  assiiance 

.made  to  all  the  States,  but  to  "  the  Leplaturea  of  peace  and  reconcUiation. 

cube  several  States,"  m  obedience  both  to  the  let-  i^i^ed.  That  in  order  to  provide  these  essential 

Kf  tod  spmt  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  au-  gafeguards,  without  which  the  national  security  and 

^onuiig  amendments,  there  being  a  less  number  of  the  Sationil  faith  will  be  imperilled.  States  cannot  be 

LffuUtures  of  States  than  there  were  States;  and  precipitated  back  to  political  power  apd  independ- 

irLertM,  Bince  the  Constitution  expressly  authorizes  5^^^ ;  but  they  must  wait  until  these  conditions  arc 

Mnendments  to  be  made,  any  construcUon  thereof  ^^  all  respects  fulfiUed. 

vmch  would  render  the  making  of  amendments  at  •»,     o,                1          t     .x^   i  xi_    i.  i>      . 

limes  impossible,  must  violate  both  its  letter  and  its  Mr.  Bumner  also  submitted  the  following  res- 

^Mx;  and  whereas,  to  require  the  ratification  to  be  olutions,  on  the  duty  of  Congress  to  the  South- 

^.v^  ?uiea  without  Legislatures  as  well  as  by  "  the  Le-  ern  States,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed : 

o-uturea  of  the  States,"  in  order  to  be  pronounced  *    - 

^aiid.  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  lone-continued  Besolutlons  declaratory  of  the  duty  of  Congrcf  s,  especially  in 

rebellion  to  luspend,  not  only  the  peace  of  the  na-  rcspcctlo  loyal  citizens  In  rebel  States. 

'•^co,  bat  its  Constitution  also:  and  whereas,  from  the  WhereaSj  it  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  that 

l.m«  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  "  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 

a  belongs  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  determine  this  Union  a  republican  torra  of  government ;  **  and 

^hen  sach  ratification  is  complete ;  and  whereas  whereas  there  are  certain  States  where,  by  reason  of 

core  than  three-fourths  of  the  Legislatures  to  which  rebellion,  there  are  no  State  governments  recognized 

t^e  proposition  was  noade  have  ratified  such  amend-  by  Congress ;  and  whereas,  because  of  the  failure  of 

B?nt:  Sow  therefore,  such  States  respectively  to  maintain  State  govem- 

&  It  retofced  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Represent-  ments,  it  has  become  the  duty  of  Congress,  standing 

^res  concurring),  That  the  amendment  abolishing  in  the  place  of  guarantor,  where  the  principal  has 

J*Tery  has  become,  and  is,  a  part  of  the  Constitution  made  a  lapse,  to  provide  governments,  republican  in 

»f  tbe  United  States.  form,  for  such  States  respectively :  Now,  therefore, 

Kmlt€d^  That  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  res-  in  order  to  declare  the  duty  of  Congress— 

^lotion,  and  considering  the  great  public  interest  1.  Hesolved,  That  whenever  a  convention  is  called 

'^Mch  attaches  to  this  question,  the  Legislatures  in  any  of  such  States  for  the  organization  of  a  gov- 

»Jich  have  not  ratified  the  amendment,  be  permitted  emment,  the  following  persons  have  a  right  to  be 

'•  express  their  concurrence  therein  by  the  usual  represented  therein,  namely,  the  citizens  of  the  State 

^  na  of  ratification,  to  be  returned   in  the  usual  who  have  taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion ;  especially 

£>uaer.  all  those  whose  exclusion  from  the  ballot  enabled  the 

iUioltd,  That  no  one  of  the  States,  to  the  Legisla-  rest  to  carry  the  State  into  the  rebellion,  and  still 

tare  of  wb^ch  such  amendment  could  not  be  submit-  more  especially  those  who  became  soldiers  in  the 

j,^;  br  reason  of  its  being  in  rebellion  against  the  armies  of  the  Union,  and  by  their  valor  on  the  battle- 

CnJted  States,  and  having  no  Legislature,  Bo  permit-  field  turned  the  tide  of  war  and  made  the  Union  tri- 

*«iito  r«3ume  its  relations,  and  nave  its  Legulature  nmphant;  and  Congress  must  refuse  to  sanction  foe 
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proceedings  ofanycoBTention  composed  of  delegates  people  of  Tennessco  are  aliens  and  fordgnen 

chosen  by  men  recently  in  arms  against  the  Union,  to  this  Union,  by  what  right  does  the  Preffldent 

Ktnts^sTpt^cer4f  ^^^^^^^^  t'  S^J^  ™^  .^t-^.  usnrp  his  place  in  the 

proved  by  those  hereby  decUred  to  be  entitled  to  White  House  and  m  the  capital  of  the  coantry 

participate  therein.  when  an  alien,  as  he  mnst  be,  a  foreigner,  and 

2.  Meioloedf  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  not  from  a  State  in  the  Union  ? 
States  being  supreme  over  Stote  laws  and  State  con-         t*  j  trust  there  will  not  be  snch  rapidity  of 

stitutions  m  respect  of  these  matters  upon  which  it  ^^x.^„  „„  xt^^x  ^«^«^„^      t  ♦«««♦  *i.«*  fu^  L« 

speaks,  and  the  duty  being  now  imposed  by  it  on  motion  as  that  proposed.     I  trust  tiiat  the  hon- 

Congress  to  legislate  for  the  establishment  of  sovem.  orabie  gentleman  from  Tennessee  will  be  per- 

ment  in  such  States  respectively,  it  is  hereby  de-  mitted  to  be  heard.     For,  if  a  precedent  can  k 

dared  that  no  supposed  State  law  or  State  constitu-  established  by  the  Clerk,  and  he  can  make  a 

nnL??„^fKf H^^S,;L«''J?h^^f ^^^^^^   ^  *^^  ''**^°''^  r^le  to  exclude  members  from  the  floor  of  this 

power  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  ,-,         i_    -i.  v..  -n  ai.-  xi. 

8.  Be»olv€d,  That  tince,  also,  it  has  become  the  House  by  his  mere  arbitrary  Will,  this  then  ce^ 

duty  of  Congress  to  determine  what  is  a  republican  to  be  a  Congress,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

form  of  government,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  no  but  a  servant  of  the  House,  is  omnipotent  over 

government  of  a  Stete  recenUv  in  rebelUon  can  be  ac  its  organization.     Is  not  the  State  of  Tennessee 

cepted  as  repubhcan,  where  large  masses  of  citizens  •    4-i.i^TTTiift«  » 

who  have  been  always  loyal  te  the  United  States  are  '^  .^"?  Y\v^    \x.       -       oi.  ^      ^  xr-     •  •      t  •  v 
excluded  from  the  elective  franchise,  and  especially         "And  then  there  is  a  State  of  Virginia  vluch 

where  the  wounded  soldier  of  the  Union,  with  all  the  Clerk  hae  not  read ;  I  mean  the  old  State  of 

his  kindred  and  race,  and  also  the  kindred  of  others  Virginia,  and  not  Western  Virpnia — ^the  Stat* 

whose  bones  whiten  the  battle-fields  where  they  died  ^^^^  ^^ich  Governor  Pierpoint  presMea,  over 

for  their  country,  are  thrust  away  from  the  polls  to  „t,.  ^    k^  i,««  ^^^^a^a   ^^a  *^  JSix^v  JU^ys 

give  place  te  the  verv  men  by  whose  hands  wounds  ^^^^^h  he  has  presided,  and  to  which  position 

and  death  were  inflicted;  more  particukrly  where,  h©  was  elected  during  the  war,  whose  loyalij 

as  in  some  of  those  States,  the  result  would  be  te  dis-  no  man  doubts,  and  who  is  as  much  tlie  Got- 

franchise  the  majority  of  the  citiiens  who  were  al-  ernor  of  that  State  as  the  Governor  of  Penn- 

rZ'„Hv^fi^f^^/n^.*^.^nl  nn^^^^^  sylvauia  is  Governor  of  the  State  of  Penn- 

recently  engaged  m  carrying  on  tne  reDeilion  the  ''-i       .        n       i^^*t.^l      a-ltt*>>ii 

power  to  oppress  the  loyal  majority,  even  to  the  sylyania.    By  what  right  has  the  Virginia  dek- 

extent  of  driving  them  from  their  homes  and  depriv-  gation    been    excluded  by  the    Clerk  of  the 

ine  them  of  all  opportunitv  of  livelihood.  House?    I  wish  the  Clerk  would  tell  me.    He 

1  Jiesolved  ThAi  in  all  those  cases  where,  by  jjaa  given  no  reason  for  such  excluaon,  and  I 

^rT eVt,^"n'dt^°beJS^^^^^^^^  f  oul\be  happy  to  y-ld  the  flcH3r  for  a  moment 

provide  a  government  for  the  Stote,  no  government  to  ©nable  him  to  state  why  both  lennessee  ana 

can  be  accepted  as '*  a  republican  form  of  govern-  Vir^nia  have  been  excluded  from  the  list  be 

ment "  where  a  large  proportion  of  native-born  citi-  has  made.'^ 

tens  charged  with  no  crime  and  no  failure  of  duty,         xhe  Clerk :   "  With  the  consent  of  the  gentle- 

^a^tx^e'sfaV^^^^^^^^^^^  man  I  will  state  that  if  it  be  the  desire  \f  the 

singled  out  and  denied  all  representotion,  although  House  to  have  my  reasons,  I  will  give  them; 

compelled  to  pay  taxes ;  more  especially  where  such  but  I  have  not  felt  justified  or  called  upon  ti) 

race  constitutes  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  and  mye  any  reasons ;  I  have  acted  in  accordance 

where  the  enfranchised  minority  has  forfeited  ito  ^^^        ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^         j  j  ^      ^^  le* 

rights  by  rebellion ;  and  more  especially  still  where,  !l  ^l    .      j^„  """J?  **"'^  '-  **"*  « **"  e 

by  such  exclusion,  the  oligarchical  enemies  of  the  tne  record  stana. 

BepubUc  can  practically  compel  it  to  break  faith        Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:   "It  is 

with  national  soldiers   and   national   creditors   to  uot  necessary.     We  know  all." 

whose  generosity  it  was  indebted  during  a  period  of        3|r,  Brooks  continued  :    "  I  know  that  it  i- 

P®"  •  .       known  to  all  in  one  quarter,  but  that  it  is  not 

known  to  many  in  other  quarters  in  this  House, 

In  the  House,  on  the  4th,  the  members  wore  why  this  exclusion  has  been  made.     The  State 

called  to  order  by  the  Clerk,  Edward  McPher-  of  Louisiana  was  here  upon  the  floor  of  the 

eon.    During  the  call  of  the  roll,  Mr.  Maynard,  House  last  year,  by  the  admission  of  gentlemen 

of  Tennessee,  arose  to  speak,  when  the  Clerk  from  that  State.    The  record  is  in  the  Congre*- 

deolin^d  to  have  any  interruption  of  the  call.  sional  Globe;  and  now  Louisiana  is  excladeil. 

Mr.  Morrill,   of  Vermont,  moved  that  the  A  Republican  House,  a  Republican  majoritv. 

House  proceed  to  the  election  of  Speaker.  permitted  two  members  from  Louisiana  upon 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  in  opposition  to  the  floor  of  this  House  to  vote  for  its  Speaker; 

the  motion,  said :  "  Mr.  Clerk,  I  hope  that  mo-  and  now  the  Clerk  of  the  House  assumes  the 

tion  will  not  prevail  until  it  be  settled  who  are  responsibility  of  excluding  the  State  of  Lom.>^- 

members  of  this  House — whether  the  honorable  ana.    Why  this  subversion  of  all  precedents,  a? 

gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Maynard),  hold-  well  as  this  overthrow  of  all  law  ? " 
ing  in  his  hand,  I  presume,  the  certificate  of        Mr.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,  said:  "The  pen- 

the  Governor  of  that  State,  is  entitled  to  be  tlcman  from  New  York  will  understand  that 

heard  on  his  credentitils  or  not.    I  trust  that  the  Clerk  of  the  last  House  of  Representatives 

we  shall  not  proceed  to  any  revolutionary  step  put  the  names  of  those  two  gentlemen  from 

like  that  without  at  least  hearing  from  the  hon-  Louisiana  upon  tiie  roll,  and  they  did,  in  f{lc^ 

orabie  gentleman  from  Tennessee.    For  if  Ten-  vote  for  Speaker;   but  afterward  th«  House 

nessec  is  not  in  the  Union,  and  has  not  been  in  refused  to  perinit  them  to  be  sworn  in  as  mem- 

the  Union,  and  is  not  a  loyal  State,  and  the  bers.^' 
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¥r.  Brooks  fiirtlier  add :  "  Bat  they  voted  for  object  of  government — protection  to  all  men  in 
Spaakerof  the  Honse,  and  were  permitted  here,  their  inalienable  rights.  The  world  should 
as  the  record  shows,  to  vote  for  Speaker,  thongh  witness,  in  this  great  work,  the  most  inflexible 
tlie  point  was  first  made  by  the  gentleman  from  fidelity,  the  most  earnest  devotion  to  the  prin- 
Pennsrlvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  then  with-  ciples  of  liberty  and  humanity,  the  truest  pa- 
drawn,  triotism,  and  the  wisest  statesmanship. 

*'I  do  not  chooee  longer  to  occupy  the  atten-  "  Heroic  men.  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
tion  of  the  House,  but  before  I  sit  down  I  pro-  have  died  that  tlie  Kepublio  might  live.  The 
pose  to  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  hon-  emblems  of  mourning  have  darkened  White 
orable  gentleman  from  Tennessee'  (Mr.  May-  House  and  cabin  alike.  But  the  fires  of  civil 
D^)  be  allowed  to  present  the  credentials  of  war  have  melted  every  fetter  in  the  land,  and 
the  members  from  Tennessee,  and  that  their  proved  the  funeral-pyre  of  slavery.  It  is  for 
names  be  pat  upon  the  roll."  you.  Representatives,  to  do  your  work  as  faith- 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  '*  I  make  fully  and  as  well  as  did  the  fearless  saviors  of 
the  point  of  order  that  that  amendment  is  not  the  Union  on  their  more  dangerous  arena  of 
m  order,  not  being  germane  to  the  original  duty.  Then  we  may  hope  to  see  the  vacant 
motion."  and  once  abandoned  seats  around  us  gradually 

The  Clerk :  *^  The  Clerk  considers  that   a  filling  up,  until  this  hall  shall  contain  Repre- 

guod  point  of  order,  and  rules  out  the  amend-  sentatives  from  every  State  and  district ;   their 

ment"  hearts  devoted  to  the  Union  for  which  they  are 

Mr.  Stevens  :  "I  now  call  the  previous  ques-  to  legislate,  jealous  of  its  honor,  proud  of  its 

tioD."  gJory,  watchful  of  its  rights,  and  hostile  to  its 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  was  enemies.    And  the  stars  on  our  banner,  that 

thtt  seconded,  and  the  main  question  ordered  paled  when  the  States  they  represented  arrayed 

and  agreed  to.  themselves  in  arms  against  the  nation,  will 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  vote  vha  voce  shine  with  a  more  brilliant  light  of  loyalty  than 

fur  Speaker,  with  liie  following  result :  Whole  ever  before. 

namber  of  votes  cast,   175;    necessary  to  a  **  Invoking  the  guidance  of  Him  who  holds 

choice,  88;  of  which  Mr.  Colfax  received  139;  the  destiny  of  nations  in  the  hollow  of  His 

Mr.  Brookk  36.  hand,  I  enter  again  upon  the  duties  of  this  try- 

The  Clerfc  announced  that  Schuyler  Colfax,  ing  position,  with  a  heart  filled  with  gratitude 

ooe  of  the  Representatives  from  the  State  of  to  you  for  the  unusually  flattering  manner  in 

Indiana,  having  received  a  migority  of  all  the  which  it  has  been  bestowed,  and  cheered  by 

totes  given,  was  daly  elected  Speaker ;  where-  the  hope  that  it  betokens  your  cordial  support 

cpon  Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr.  Brooks  conducted  and  assistance  in  all  its  grave  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Colfax  to  the  chdr,  when  he  addressed  the  I  am  now  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  office  pre- 

Houae  as  follows :  scribed  by  law." 

''Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Mr.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,  having  served 

The  reassembling  of  Congress,  marking,  as  it  longest  as  a  member  of  the  House,  was  desig- 

doea,  the  procession  of  oar  national  history,  is  nated  by  the  Clerk  to  administer  to  the  Speak- 

il^ayg  r^arded  with  interest  by  the  people  for  er-olect  the  oath  prescribed  by  law ;    which 

whom  it  is  to  legislate.    But  it  is  not  unsafe  to  was  done  in  the  following  form : 

^r  that  milHons  more  than  ever  before  North,  j^  Schuyler  Colfax,  do  Bolemnly  swear  that  I  hare 

eoutb,  JiASt,  and  West,  are  looking  to  the  Con-  never  Toluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United 

p)^  which  opens  its  session  to-day,  with  an  States  since  I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I 

ttraestness  and  solicitude  nnequdled  on  similar  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel, 

o^^ions  in  the  past     I^e  Thirty^^ighth  Con-  S^i^rt^artl^^^^                                 r  t^c'e^t 

^s  closed  Its  constitutional  existence  with  ed  nor  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  any 

»6 storm-cloud  of  war  still  lowenng  over  us;  oflSce  whatever,  under  any  authority  or  pretended 

^'\  after  a  nine  months'  absence,  Congress  re-  authority  in  hostility  to  the  u  nited  States ;  that  I  have 

sowes  iU  Wislative  authority  in  these  council  °o*  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  any  pretended 

ga,  rejoicing  that  from  ri.ore  to  shore  in  onr  f^eTnrJd^lSl'.:aeT^irin'^^Xn'n3 

•«ia  tuere  is  peace.  I  do  further  awear  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 

"Its  duties  are  as  obvioos  as  the  sun's  path-  and  ability,  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 

W3V  in  the  heavens.     Representing,  in  its  two  tion  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 

inches,  the  States  and  the  people,  its  first  »nd  domestic;  that  I  wiU  Bear  troe  faith  and  allegi- 

an\  hmWf  ^Ki:»<>«j^»  ;«  ♦«  «o«»««f«J  *^  ^^»««r  *°C6  *o  the  same;  that  I  take  thia  obligation  freely, 

aa  liigbost  obhgataon  is  to  guarantee  to  every  ^j^ho^t  any  mental  reservation  or  puroose  of  evil 

>Ute  a  repubhcan  form  of  government.  There-  gion:  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge 

a«llioQ  having  OTerthrown  constitutional  State  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter, 

governments  in  many  States,  it  is  yours  to  ma-  So  help  me  God. 

tare  and  enact  legislation  which,  with  the  con-  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  offered  the  following 

earrence  of  the  Executive,  shall  establish  them  resolution : 

oev  on  such  a  basis  of  enduring  justice  as  will  «    #    ^  mu  ^  ^,.    i.  «     •             ^ 

^tee  an  nece««y  safeguaj^s  to  the  people,  .e^^'at^l  Je'd\ot  Xr'orrCinfXp^ 

^  aaorO,  what  our  Magna  Charta,  the  Decla-  sentatives  for  and  during  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress, 

ntion  of  Independence,  proclaims  is  the  chief  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified :  Ed- 
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State  of  Ohio,  Postmastet.  M.r.  Cowan,  of  Pennsj-lvania,  presented  the 

rr^           ^.             .,              ,..          j.-ij  credentials  of  "William  L.  Sharkey  and  James 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided  ^j          ^^^^  Senators  by  the  Legislature  of 

in  the  afflrmative-yeas  138,  nays  So,  not  vot-  Misslflsippi,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 

mg  9.  ^i^]q 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted.  Mr".  Foot,  of  Vermont,  presented  the  foUow- 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  fol-  ^     resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 

lowing  resolution,  and  caUed  the  previous  ques-  ^.j^"^  State : 

tion : 

T>     f    jx    ^7^  o^  ^^  ^^j  rr».-*- ^^  i7>^.^.^4«4.'.<.  Joint  resolutions  In  relation  to  the  reconf^tmetlon  of  xia 

Besohed  hy  tlie  Senate  and  mwe  of  ReprwerUahv^  ^^^^  ^^^y    ,„  ,ebcUIon  against  the  United  Stateiw 

♦»  Congress  assembled,  That  a  joint  committee  of  fif-  n^^^j^^j  m,™*  :*  :.  ♦i.^  IZ^  ^  ^r  *v^  n          i  a 

teen  members  shall  be  appointed,  nine  of  whom  shall  ..;?i5t%?^  q  w."*  A  ®4  ^^^  ?k  °^  *®  ?^°*/^^  ^^ 

be  members  of  the  HoSSe  and  six  members  of  the  S^^JL^^  *^?„f  *'lV%                      reconstruction  of 

Senate,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  1**!:  ^^ST"^^"*?  °^  *^®  ^i**^!  J**-!*^  ilv'^r  "l!5 

States  Which  formed  ?he  so-called  Confederate  States  £?"  Jf  *^®  ±!«i™^t°i  'r«/?oiT*^»K^  ^^  ^*"I^ 

of  America,  and  report  whether  they  or  any  of  them  f'^tf  *' A°  "^^.^  P°^"  "t^  i®«*l  authonty  vested 

are  entitled  to  be  represented  in  either  Souse  of  *1*^:L^*^T^  ^♦''^"r"\  "^°"^**,^«  executed,  to 

Congress,  with  leaye  to  report  at  any  time  by  bill  or  Jf^^^f  equal  rights,  without  respect  to  color,  to  ell 

otherwise;    and  until  sucli  report  shall  haJe  been  ?l^^TX,^JtZ^r.l^  f^^^^^^^              including  herein 

made  and  finally  acted  upon  by  Congress,  no  mem-  ^^^^YJ^^^ Sf^?i'7^J^!t^^^     ^f  ^,.,^  •    ^^^^    • 

her  BhaU  be  received  into  either  House  frim  any  of  ..-^ijf  '  J^""^  **??  Secretary  of  State  ib  hereby  id- 

the  said  so-called  Confederate  States;  and  all  papers  fil°S^^^^°  V7IS**|?  ^?W<i! ^^^"^  resolutions  to 

reUting  to  the  representation  of  the  said  States  sliall  S®,k^'^**^«°^  %[  *^«  ^°'K  ^^""^^  ^  ^^^  Govemoij 

be  referred  to  the  said  committee  without  debate.  ^^^  *H?  "^T*""^  ^^^S"*  ^°^  ""l^^.*  ''''^^  J?  "^""^  *'''*'  f 

our  Senators  and  RepresentatiTcs  in  Congress,  wbo 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the  HouseroVcoXlf^    *"*  ^"^^""^  ^^  **"'*  ^'^  **"^ 

main  question  ordered ;  which  was  upon  agree-  ^**JOHN  W.  STEWART 

ing  to  the  concurrent  resolution,  and  it  was  de-  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes. 

cided  in  the  affirmative.  A.  B.  GARDNER. 

President  or  the  Senate. 


Teas — tfessrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Arricrson,  

Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman, 

Benjamin.  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blow,  BoutwelL  Bran-  In  the  House,  on  the  5th,  Mr.  Grinnell,  cf 

dagce,    Bromwell,    Broomall,     Buckland,    Bundy,  Iowa,   moved   to   proceed   to  the   election  of 

Reader  W    Clark   Sidney  Clarke^  Cobb,  Conkling,  Chaplain,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Cook,  Cullom.  CulTcr,  Darling,  Dans,  Dawes,  De-  Wi  Griswold  of  New  York   Rftid  •   "  T  d^dre 

frees,  Delano,  Deming,   Dixon,  Donnelly,   Driggs,  .    J*"".  UnswoiO,  01  JNew  lorK,  saia .  ^    ^  T^^ 

Dumont,    Eckley,    Eggleston,    EUot,    FamsworSi,  tO  present,  for  the  position  of  Chaplam  of  this 

Ferry,  Garfield,  Grinnell,  Griswold,  Hale,  Abner  C.  House,  the  name  of  Kev.  0.  B.  Boynton,  a  ceo- 

Harding,  Hart,    Hayes.    Henderson.    Higbv,    Hill,  tleman  whose  qualifications  and  claims,  were 

&e?D°ffikr?,te»^^^^^^^  they  known  to  this  House^  would  I  am  sure, 

bard,   James   R.  Hubbell,  Hulburd,  James  Hum-  J"®<^*  W^^,  ready  recognition.      Mr.  Boyoton 

phrey,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,  Kelley,  has  recently  removed  to  this  city  from  Ohio, 

kelso,  Ketchum,  Kuykendall,  Laflin,  Latham,.  Georgo  He  is  a  Congregational  cleri^yman,  and  a  gentlc- 

y.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan  Lonffyear,  man  of  splendid  ahilities.    lie  is  now  enga^ 

fetrf  SetS.S?;  Kelaf =:  f^.  P  -f -«  » j'-Jory  of  the  An.orican  nav/dor- 

Moulton,  Myers,  Newell,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Pat-  ^^S  ^^^  war  just  closed.     He  is  m  all  respects  a 

terson,  Pcrham.  Phelps,  Pike,  Pomeroy.  Price,  Wil-  man  eminently  worthy  to  occupy  the  position  of 


voice* 


Ham  H.  Randall,  Raymond,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  Chaplain  of  this  House.     With  pen  and 

H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schenck  Schofield  ghella-  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  he  has,  dur- 

barger,  Smith,  Spalding,  Starr,  Stevens,  Stillwell,  ;„^  xvf  ^„«  ^^^Ar.^^A  i.\  ^  Z.  .    *I_    •        i        ^ 

Thaye;,  John  L.  VhomS,  Trowbridge,  lipson,  Vai  ^^  ^^^  .^^»  rendered  the  country  signal  anJ  ^ 

Aomam,  Burt  Van  Hornk  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Unremitting  service.     He  has  given  three  sons  ._ 

Ward,  Warner,  Elihu  B,  Washbumo,  Wclker,  Went-  to  the  array,  one  of  whom  served  with  preit 

worth  Whaloy,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  distinction  a^  colonel  of  an  Ohio  regiment,    I 

'^N'rtlie^r^s'^An^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^onss^^^  genlJomen  of  this  House  wh. 

Chanler,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eldridgc,  Finik,  Glossl  ^^^  °?,*  ^  acquainted  with  Mr.  Boynton  that 

brenner,  Goodyear,  G rider,  Aaron  Harding,  Hogan,  he   Will,  if  elected,  make   a  most   acceptable 

James  M.  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Kerr,  Le  Blond,  Mc-  Chaplain.     I  take  pleasure   in  presenting  his 

Cullough,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Nocll,  Radford,  Sam-  name  as  a  candidate  " 

Winfield,  and  Wright— 8G.  "^a^  I^^v.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  of  Phikdol- 

NoT  Voting— Messrs.  Dclos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  phia.    It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  any  thirg 

Ashley,  Blaine,  Farquhar,  Harris,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  m  commendation  of  this  gentleman,     lie  was 

Jones,  Marshall,  Pfants,  Rousseau,  Sloan,  Francis  formerly  the  Chaplain  of  this  House,  and  as 

1  homas,-Voorhees,  and  Wilham  B.  Washbum-lS.  ^^^^  distinguished  himself  by  his  faithfulness. 

eloquence,  and  piety.      He   is   well  known 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  5th,  the  concur-  throughout  the  country  as  one  of  its  most  emi- 

rent  resolution  from  the  House  on  the  condi-  ncnt  divines.    He  is  one  of  the  leading  minis* 
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tew  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.     I  all  such  will  rememher  him  as  one  whose  life, 

D«d  not  say  that  he  is  a  thoroughly  loyal  gen-  in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  illustrated  the  re- 

tleman.    I  hope  that  the  House  wUl  elect  him  ligion  he  preached.    He  is  a  man  as  remarkahle 

as  its  Chaplain."  for  his  learning  and  eloquence  as  for  his  piety. 

Kr.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  followed,  saying :  It  has  heen  my  privilege  to  know  him  for  many 

'I  dcjiire  to  place  in  nomination  Rev.  Charles  years ;  and  I  may  point,  as  an  illustration  of  his 

B.  Parsons,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.    Follow-  power,  to  the  prayer  delivered  by  him  at  the 

log  the  course  of  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  consecration  of  the  field  at  Gettysburg." 

ne,  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Parsons  is  a  true,  de-  Mr.  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :    "  I 
rDtf<l,  loyal  man,  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian, .  rise  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  Rev.  James 

end  tho  most  eloquent  divine  to  whom  I  ever  Presley,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 

lialenwl.    He  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episco-  for  the  oflSce  of  Chaplain  of  the  Thirty-nintli 

pal  Church,  in  which  he  has  rendered  good  Congress.    Mr.  Presley  preached  in  this  hall 

Service  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  last  winter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  old  mem- 

an:l  daring  the  last  four  years  has  signalized  hers  heard  him,  for  I  know  members  of  Con- 

hiaself  bj  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Govern-  gross  generally  attend  church,  and  as  generally 

TQi-nt  of  the  United  States.  attend  at  the  Capitol.    I  have  no  doubt,  lien, 

"  I  hope  that  the  House  will  have  the  liber-  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  present  well  recol- 

rJirr  to  give  us  at  least  one  man  south  of  Mason  lect  the  eloquent  Dr.  Presley  who  delivered  an 

sdJ  Dixon*3  line,  because  north  of  that  line  address  in  this  hall.     For  loyalty,  patriotism, 

fhcre  cannot  be  found  a  better,  a .  truer,  an  and  eloquence  he  is  not  exceeded  by  any  man 

sl^i^r,  or  a  more  eloquent  man  than  Mr.  Par-  in  the  Union." 

K)!b.   I  may  here  remai'k  that  the  most  beau-  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say- 

lihl,  most  appropriate,  most  eloquCnt  address  ing :  "  I  nonunate  Rev.  James  G.  Butler,  of  the 

delivered  upon  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  Lutheran  Church.    I  learn  he  has  done  more 

w;t«  delivered  by  Mr.  Parsons.    If  this  House  good  than  any  other  man.    And  I  will  say  for 

»ill  but  hear  him  preach,  listen  to  his  exhorta-  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stockton,  in  addition  to  what 

tii)3s  to  do  right,  and  follow  them,  the  legisla-  others  have  already  said,  that  he  is  the  most 

t:i»Q  of  this  body  wiU  redound  to  the  interest  eloquent  man  in  the  United  States  since  the  faU 

snl  honor  of  the  Republic."  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher." 

Mr.  Farnsworth,  of  Illinois,  said :  "I  desire  Mr.  Belano,  of  Ohio,  said:  "M?k  Speaker, 
to  nominate  Rev.  L.  0.  Matlock,  of  Illinois.  He  let  me  add  to  the  long  list  of  nominations  al- 
ls a  very  worthy  clergyman,  a  gentleman  of  ready  before  the  House,  by  suggesting  the  name 
a.H  excellent  character,  and  an  eloquent  of  Rev.  J.  H.  0.  Bont6,  of  Georgetown,  District 
^<|ker.  He  was  at  one  time  the  president  of  of  Columbia,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  custom 
ainiversity  in  our  State.  After  the  breaking  in  reference  to  these  nominations,  I  will  say 
ov.  of  the  rebellion  he  was  chosen  chaplain  of  that  Mr.  Bont6  entered  the  service  as  chaplain 
a  n.'giment,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  of  the  Forty-second  Ohio  regiment,  and  faith- 
iWit  one  year,  when,  believing  that  he  could  fully  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  un- 
Kpe  the  country,  and  serve,  too,  the  soldiers  til  his  health  failed.  Since  then  he  has  been, 
^iih  whom  he  was  associated  as  well,  if  not  in  pursuance  of  his  profession,  in  Iowa  and  at 
letter,  in  another  capacity,  he  raised  a  com-  Georgetown,  and  I  will  say  in  one  word,  that 
panj,  wliich  he  took  into  another  regiment,  of  if  the  House  will  come  to  know  him  as  well  as 
«}jih  he  was  elected  miyor,  and  commissioned  I  do,  they  will  find  him  a  man  of  marked  abil- 
a*  5  Kh  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois.  For  the  ity,  of  decided  piety,  and  unwavering  loyalty." 
li<  two  years  he  has  been  fighting  the  rebels,  Mr.  Price,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  I  nominate,  as 
givir,jj  them  hard  blows  in  the  field.  He  is  candidate  for  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
y>ih  a  praying  and  a  fighting  patriot.  He  has  sentatives.  Rev.  B.  H.  Nadal,  of  this  city,  and 
sjjTTn  his  loyalty  where  it  cost  a  man  some-  should  have  done  so  without  saying  a  word,  if 
^'ji:::  to  be  loyal — in  the  battle's  front ;  and,  as  the  precedent  had  not  been  established  of  say- 
a^  Irer,  he  has  in  no  instance  been  charged  ing  something  as  a  reason  why  a  nomination 
^■'i  sullying  the  cloth  of  his  ministerial  pro-  should  be  made  and  an  election  should  take 
i^vion.    He  has  not  thrown  aside  his  dignity  place. 

^T  li>  manhood,  bat  comes  out  of  tho  war,  at  "  On  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit,  with  his 

*--  termiuation,  pure  as  he  went  in.    This  loyal  pen,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  and 

i:il  eloquent  minister  of  the  gospel  and  soldier  during  its  continuance,  he  has  not  failed  or  fal- 

^the  Kepublic  I  nominate  for  the  position  of  tered  to  be  the  foremost  on  the  right  side,  and 

Cijapiain  of  this  House."  in  the  right  cause." 

^  ilr.  Kelley,   of  Pennsylvania,   said :    "  Mr.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Pennsjlvania,  said :  "  I  desire, 

^{"-iker,  I  rise,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Mr.  Speaker,  to  nominate  Rev.  John  Walker 

H'ii<o,  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  the  norai-  Jackson,  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  Chap- 

f-tloa  of  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  so  eloquent-  lain  of  this  House.    Mr.  Jackson  is  an  earnest 

'  pr^ented  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  O'Neill.  divine  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  a  loyal  man, 

"Mr.  Stockton  will  be  remembered  by  many  and  patriot.    During  the  four  years  of  the  war 

^  *be  members  of  the  present  House  as  the  he  did  good  service,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pul- 

Cod^lam  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress ;  and  pit,  in  behalf  of  his  country.    He  worked  in- 
Vou  Ti. — 9           A 
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cessoDtlj  to  encourage  young  men  to  enlist,  in  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  introdaccd  the 

order  to  replenish  our  army  and  crush  out  the  following  joint  resolution ;  which  was  read  a 

rebellion,    lie  is  just  such  a  man  as  will  reflect  first  and  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  referred 

credit  on  the  Thurty-ninth  Congress  by  his  elec-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

tion  as  Chaplain  of  this  House."  Resolved  hu  the  SenaU  and  Ifoute  of  JR^eserUatka 

Mr.  Johnnon,  of  Pennsylvama,  said:   "1  have  of  the  United  Statee  in  Congren  ataembl^,  That  the 

a  nomination  to  make.     If  I  were  going  to  vote  following  amendment  to  the  Constitation  of  the  Tni. 


Chambers,  of  Philadelphia."  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  in  the 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  168 ;  neces-  Union  shall  ever  assume  or  pay  any  part  of  the  debt 

sary  to  a  choice,  85 ;  of  which  C.  B.  Boynton  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of  America,  or  of 

received  89 ;  Thomis  H.  Stockton,  22 ;  John  J^TstS^s  "°'^^"^**^  "^  ^"^  °^  '"^  ""''^  *^'  ^^" 

Chambers,  15;  B.H.Nadal,  14;  J.  G.Butler,  ^^J"*^'*            ^_          ,.,.,,, 

9 :  James  Presley,  6 ;  Cliarles  B.  Parsons,  5 ;  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  mtroduc^i 

J    n.  C   Bont6,  3 ;  L.  C.  Matlock,  2 ;   John  the  following  joint  resolution ;  which  was  read 

Walker  Jackson,  2 ;  Henry  Slicer,  1.  a  first  and  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  n- 

ferred  to. the  Committee  on  the  Jnoiciarv: 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  submitted  the  Beaohed  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Eepreserdditfi 

following  resolution :  *a  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  amendiLoct 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  pr(>- 

Jiesohed  (as  the  sense  of  this  House),  That  the  posed,  and  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three 

public  debt  created  during  the  late  rebellion  was  fourths  of  tl^e  States  shall'be  valid  to  all  intcntit  and 

contracted  upon  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation ;  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uaitfd 

that  it  is  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  must  and  ought  States : 

to  be  paid,  principal  and  interest ;  and  that  any  at-  Amend  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  br  ex- 
tempt  to  repudiate,  or  in  any  manner  to  impair  or  punging  so  much  thereof  as  says,  "  No  tax  orduty 
scale  the  said  debt,  should  be  universally  discoun-  ahall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State." 
tenanced  by  the  people,  and  promptly  rejected  by  ,,      oi.               i       •   ^     j       i    ^i.      i-  «     • 
Congress  if  proposed.  ^AU*.  Stevens  also  mtroduccd  the  folIoT^  1112 

m.           *•              ♦!  ««  ♦«!.««  «,.^«  «^^^i„«  joint  resolution ;  which  was  read  a  first  and 

The  question  was  then  taken  ^Ponjgreemg  ^^^^  ^       and  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the 

to  the  resolution;  and  it  was  decided  m  the  Committee  in  the  Judiciary : 

affirmative,  as  follows :  ^^^^  by  the  House  0/  B^eeentatitee  (the  Senate 

Teas — Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Ancona,  An-  concurring),  That  the  following  amendment  to  the 

derson,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  propo«od 

Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,   Benjamin,  Berger,  Bid-  to  the  several  States,  and  when  ratified  bv  the  Lcd?- 

well,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blow,  Boutwell,  Boyer,  Bran-  latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  shafl  be  rali^to 

dagee,    Sromwell,    Broomall,    Buckland,    Bundy,  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  ConstitatioB 

Chanler,  Reader  W.  Clark,   Sidney  Clarke,   Cobb,  of  the  United  States : 

Conkiing,   Cook,   Cullom,   Culver,   Darling^  Bayis,  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  amon^  Ibe 

Dawes,  Uawson,  Defrees,  Delano,  Deming/Denison,  States  which  may  be  within  the  Union  according  la 

Dixon, Donnelly, Driggs, Dumont, £ckley,JSggIeston,  Uieir  respective  legal  voters;  and  for  this  purpo>e 

£liot,  Famsworth,  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Finck,  Garfield,  none  shall  be  named  as  legal  voters  who  are  not 

Glossbrenncr,  Goodyear,  Grinnell,  Griswold,  Hale,  either  natural-bom  citizens  or  naturalized  foreigrieris 

Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  Hayes,  Henderson,  Hiffby,  Congress  shall  provide  for  ascertaining  the  number 

Hill,  Hogan,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Uotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  of  said  voters.    A  true  census  of  the  legal  toiws 

Hubbard   Chester  D.   Hubbard,   Demas  Hubbard,  shall  be  taken  at  the  same  time  with  the  regul.^ 

John  H.  Hubbard,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  James  R.  Hub-  census. 

bell,  fly>burd,  James  Humphrey,  James  M.  Hum.  ^^    Stevens   also  introduced  the  foUo^vini: 

phrey,  Inirersoll,  Jenckcs,  Johnson,  Julian,  liasson,  ...           ia-             i_«i                    i-e^i 

kelley,  Kelso,  Kerr,  Ketihum,  Kuykendall,  Laflini  jomt  resolution ;  which  was  read  a  first  and 

Latham,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the 

Loan,  Loncyear,  Harston,  Marvin,  McCIurg,  McCuI-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

iS"f]k.  H   v^S'li*V^^i  StnA    M^Jo?J'  NpwlflV  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  Senate  and  House  of  Repre^ailf^ 

^^M^^^^^^h  ^IS\'a^^^?^^^vZ^rv^i'  •■'*  (^ong^^  Lembled,  That  the  folloVingVmendmeQt 

^J^^'v^^^^^bh^^l'   pXp   'P^lltk    Pom'^^i"  to  the-'constitution  of  the  United  Stotes  shall  be 

P^^'iiFHf^jrJ^-mnpf^T'  R^i^Lll  WUnkm  H  iSJ*  proposcd,  and  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 

Pnce  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  William  H.  Ran-  fhr^e-fourths  of  the  States  shill  be  viSd  to  all  iu- 

dall,  Raymond,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Rogers,  Rollins,  :"'x„  ^Wa  ^Tn^J^^^l^  \»^yZCi  r^  4\.L  rl^J*u«*L^  /*f  #k- 

Ross,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Schofield,  ShaSklii,  Shell^  uShod  StE             ^                 ConstituUon  of  the 

te"' ^i^*?[f^ir'Q?J^^^^^^^^   T?W*  Mr^vf^nH^  ARTiCLa  XIIL    All  national  and  SUte  laws  sbaU 

Stevens,  Stillwell,  Strouse,  Tabor,  Thaver,  Francis  ^            „    applicable  to  every  citizen,  and  no  di*- 

Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas,  Thornton,  Trowbridge,  "„-^S*  „*!««  if  nil  k1  »««/JL  ««  «««/x««V  !lr\^^A  .nrf 

Upson,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Warner,  ElihulJ:  S",n. 

Washbume,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Went-  *'°'^/'   t,            n      r  t>           i       •     •  *.    j        i  « 

worth,  Whaley,  Williams,  James  P.  Wilson,  \{rindom,  .  }^^'  Broomall,  of  Pennsylvania,  mtxoduce<l  a 

Winfleld.  and  Wrteht— 162.  joint  resolution  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the 

Nat— if r.  Trimble— 1.  United  States,  so  as  to  base  the  representation 

Not  Voting— Messrs.    Delos  R.  Ashley,  Brooks,  in  Congress  upon  the  number  of  electors,  in- 

il»y»aa  Fol'^  Wc^Stfer^Siu^  stead  oF  the  population,  of  the  several  States; 

seau,  Taylor,  Van  Aemam,  Robert  4'.  Van  Horn,  which  was  read  a  first  and  second  tmie,  and  ro- 

Toorhees,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Woodbridge— 19.  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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In  the  House,  on  December  6th,  Mr.  Bmgham,  their  State  goremments,  and  whether  they  are  yield- 

of  Oliio,  introduced  a  joint  resolution  providing  S^-.^^^qJ®?^®  ^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^^  GoTemment  of  the 

Icr  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  ^^^^^  Btatea. 

rnitcd  States  by  repealing  the  clause  forbid-  ^h®  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  next  day, 

diag  the  laying  of  taxes  or  duties  on  articles  ^^  *^^®  President  made  the  following  answer : 

t-xported  from  any  State ;  which  was  read  a  first  WAsraKOTON,  D.  C,  Deeemher  18, 1865. 

and  second  time,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  ^%  '^  ^f^if  ^^  ^^  ^^*  'a  u  *k  a      * 

^T.  *v  ^  i^M^i^^    A  i««  «  ^^:«4.  «^««i«+,'««  ^-^ \A  I**  J^ply  ^  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 

OQ  the  Judiciary    Also  a  joint  resoluUon  provid-  ^^  i2t&  Instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the 

m|?  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  rebellion  waged  by  a  portion  of  the  people  against 

United  States  forbidding  the  payment  or  as-  the  properly-constituted  authorities  of  tne  Govern- 

scmption  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  ™«°*  o^*l»®  United  States  has  been  suppressed;  that 

of  any  debt  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter'  ^^i?.^'*!^  ?***®^  T  ^"  P**.'f  »«^°°  ?  ®J«^  State  in 

t       *.      .J  .       .  ,    *7  "^«"/'*    "*v  "y*^*!^*  which  the  insurrection  existed;  and  that,  as  far  as 

be  contracted  in  aid  of  any  rebellion  agamst  the  could  be  done,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have 

Voited  States;  which  was  read  a  first  and  second  been  restored,  post-offices  reestablished,  and  steps 

time,  and  ordered  to  -be  referred  to  the  Com-  taken  to  put  into  effective  operation  the  revenue  laws 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  Also  a  joint  resolution  of  the  country.                              .    ^.^  ^  ,  .     ^, 

»A  arn^r.;!  fkA  r'««=+u^*?^«  rv^  ¥\^r.  Tj^Ur.A  G4.«4.«„  As  tho  result  of  the  measures  instituted  by  the 

to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Executive,  ^Ith  the  view  of  inducmg  a  resumption 

so  as  to  empower  Congress  to  pass  all  necessary  of  the  funcUons  of  the  States  comprehended  in  the 

aad  proper  laws   to   secure  to  all  persons  in  inquiry  of  the  Senate,  the  people  in  North  Carolina, 

ever}'  State  of  the  Union  equal  protection  in  South  CaroUna,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 

tlicir  rights,  life,  liberty,  and  property;  which  J^*' ^ti>T*Stite°^  orram^^nts^^'Inr^Tr^Yelto^ 

w£5  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  ordered  to  oSnII  to  the  ifwra^d^Government  ^ the^Unitel 

be  ivterred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  states,"  with  more  willingness  and  greater  promp- 

Mr.  Farnsworth,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  fol-  titude  than  under  the  circumstances  could  reasonably 

loving  resolutions,  which  were  laid  over :  1**^®  heen  anticipated.    The  proposed  amendment  to 

p_,   jf      .,  ^             *  XV   TT        \  f«v  X         11  the  Constitution,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  slave- 

^  Revolted  (ai  the  sense  of  this  Houm),  That^  as  aU  ^y  forever  withii  the  limite  of  the  country,  has  been 

.'     Payers  of  government  are  derived  from  the  con-  ^'^^^^^  by  each  one  of  those  States,  with  the  excep- 

^  of  the  governed,  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  ^^^^  ^f  Mfcsissippi,  from  which  no  o&cial  information 

itst  GoTemmcnt  which  denies  to  a  large  portion  of  ^^s  yet  been  received ;  and  in  nearly  all  of  them 

t^^!^  who  share  both  its  pecuniary  and  mU-  measures  have  been  adopted  or  are  now  pending,  to 

tor  bnrdeos,  the  naht  to  express  either  their  con-  confer  upon  freedmen  rights  and  privileges  which  are 

fcD  or  diasent  to  tl&e   aws  which  subject  them  to  .  essentiaf  to  their  comfort,  protection,  ind  security. 

taxation  and  to  mditarv  duty,  and  which  refuses  them  i^  ^1^^^^  .nd  Texas  the  people  are  making  com- 

M  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  malienable  mendable  progress  in  restoVinJ  their  State  govern- 

p    f   J  mx.  A  •    '         '      X                   Av            f  ments,  ana  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  they  will  at 

rffk   n  ^;  ?o*>  *°  imposmg  taxes  upon  the  people  ^n  early  period  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  aU  of 

f  the  United  States  none  are  excepted  therefrom  on  thej^  practical  relations  to  the  Federal  Government. 

•^.ount  of  color ;  so,  too  in  the  laws  enacted  by  ton-  j^  K  ^hat  portion  of  the  Union  lately  in  rebelUon," 

Efof'Ji  ^°™""»S  and  draftinc  into  the  military  ser-  the  aspect  of  aflfairs  is  more  promising  than,  in  view 

meof  the  Government  those  hablc  to  mi  itary  duty,  ^f  ^11  the  circumstances,  could  well  liave  been  cx- 

w  exemption  because  of  color  has  been  allo^^^^  pected.    The  people  throughout  the  entire  South 

whu  we  have  rewarded  the  forei^er,  who  is  igno-  J^jnce  a  laudaSle  Slesire  to  renew  their  allegiance  to 

r.^  1  ri*5^''^  "^^  institutions,  and  who  has  the  Government,  and  to  rejpah-  the  devastations  of 

cinin  V"^  r®"*  '*??'°  /'"''  "J"'"'^*'  11'^  *^?  nght  of  ^^r  by  a  prompt  and  cheerful  return  to  peaceful  pnr- 

rSc?/'*''  a  Vief  service  m  the  armies  of  the  g^itg/  aS  abiding  faith  is  entertained  that  tteu- 

Imt^  states,  good  faith,  as  well  as  impartial  jus-  actions  will  conform  to  their  professions,  and  that,  in 

t«  demand  of  this  Government  that  it  secure  to  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 

be  colored  soldiers  of  the  Union  their  equal  nghts  g^d  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  their  loyalty  wiU 

aUpmileges  as  citwens  of  the  United  States.  h«  iinre«ervpdlv  trivPn  to  the  Government,  wl 


criM  and  upon  whose  hearts  is  the  damning  crime  ,5^-  effects  of  war  are  to  be  seen  in  bccasional  diflor- 

t^^^.H"  "^^S  ^^V^  •?®'*  ^J"®"  "5  P"»«^"  »«  ders;  but  these  are  local  in  character,  not  frequent 

.h.u,    )^*  rights  of  citizenship  and  of  suffrage,  .^^  occurrence,  and  are  rapidly  disappearing  al  the 

whll?M?'^*u**^  "^^'^  ^  *v®  i°J*^  ^^^^^^^f^J  authority  of  civil  law  is  extended  and  susUined. 

r„r  ??^^'  ^**'"  ^^l  ^'"^?'  *°i7^*!     *  *?'^  Pro*«led  Perplexing  questions  were  naturally  to  be  expected 

Jjruarrmg  soldiers,  is  a  fit  dlustration  of  that  ^^^  the  ereat  and  sudden  change  in  the  refationB 

between  the  two  races ;  but  systems  are  gradually 

developing  themselves  under  which  the  freedman 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  11th,  Mr.  Cowan,  '^H  receive  the  protection  to  which  he  is  justly  en- 

ofPennsylvaniH.  offered  the  foUowing  resolu-  Slll^l  »d^SLP^ntle'liliforth'^t=^^ 

■  on,  which  was  laid  over :  ^hich  ^e  has  his  home.    From  all  the  informaUon  in 

iWfe<f,  That  the  President  of  the  Uniied  States  my  possession,  and  from  that  which  I  have  recently 

K.  and  is  berebv,  requested  to  fiimish  to  the  Senate  derived  from  the  most  reliable  authoritv,  I  am  in- 

Kft-muOion  of  tne  state  of  that  portion  of  the  Union  duced  to  cherish  the  belief  that  sectional  animosity 

iKetj  in  rebellion ;  whether  the  rebellion  has  been  is  surely  and  rapidly  merging  itself  into  a  spirit  of 

i'^ppr««i$ed  and  the  United  States  put  again  in  pos-  nationanty,  and  that  representation,  connected  with 

^ioQ  of  the  States  in  which  it  existed;  whether  a  properly-adjusted  system  of  taxation,  will  result  in 

^  United  States  courts  are  restored,  post'offices  re-  a  harmomous  restoration  of  the  relations  of  the  States 

^t&ljlished,  and  the  revenues  collected ;  and  also  to  the  national  Union, 

vaether  the  people  of  those  States  have  reorganized  The  report  of  Carl  Schurz  is  herewith  transmitted. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  first 
session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Confess  *  assemWed 
at  Washington  on  December  4, 1865.  (For  the 
President's  Message,  see  Pubuo  Documbkts, 
Annual  OYOLOPiEDiA,  1865.) 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  Urn,,  Mr.  Poster,  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  Ck>ngreas : 

SBNATB. 

Cal^&mia—JAmes  A.  McDonsall,  John  Ck>ime8S. 
ConMcticut^LfiiBkjctte  S.  FoBter,Jame8  Dixon. 
Jkiawar^—Qeorse  Read  Riddle,  willard  Saolsbaxy. 
i£Uno<a^LymanTnimbiill,  Richard  Yates, 
//kfiemo— Henry  S.  Lane,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 
/atf;a— James  W.  Grimes,  Samnel  J.  Elrkwood. 
^(in«a»— Samacl  0.  Pomcroy,  James  H.  Lane. 
KeTUueky— Garret  DayiSjJames  Guthrie. 
Maine— Lot  M.  Morrill,  William  Pitt  Fessenden. 
Jf(W«acAt<M^— Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson. 
Maryland— John.  A.  J.  Cr^well,  Reverdy  Johnson. 
if2cAi^an— Zacharlah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 
Jftn»««>to— Alexander  Ramsey,  Daniel  8.  Norton. 
Missouri— a.  Gratz  Brown,  Joim  B.  Henderson. 
JV(?r<Kto— William  M.  Stewart.  James  W.  IJye. 
New  Hampshire— J)9jAe\  Clark,  Aaron  H.  CTragin. 
New  J'«-«y-William  Wr^ht,  John  P.  Stockton.* 
New  Torb—ln  Harris,  Edwin  D.  Morgan. 
OMo— John  Sherman,  Benjamin  F.  Wade. 
Oregon— Jame»  W.  Nesmlth,  Geoi*ge  H.  Williams. 
Pennsylvania— ^^T  Cowan,  Charles  R.  Buckalew. 
£hode  /«{antf— William  Sprague,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 
i  Tennessee— David  D.  Patterson,  J.  S.  Fowler. 
Vermont— Luke  P.  Poland,  Solomon  Foot.t 
West  Viratnia—FeteT  G.  Van  Winkle,  Waitman  T. 
Willey. 
H^»i«oiwiA— Timothy  O.  Howe,  James  R.  Doolittle. 

Not  admitted  at  this  session. 

Alabama— <3ieoTge  8.  Houston,  Lewis  E.  Parsons. 
Arkansas— E,  Baxtec,  William  D.  Snow. 
Louisiana— R.  King  Cutler,  Michael  Hahn. 
Mississippi— WilViAm  L.  Sharkey.  J.  L.  Alcorn. 
North  Carolina— John  Pool,  William  A.  Graham. 
.    SotUh  Carolina— John  L.  Manning,  Bei^Ainin  F.  Perry. 
Virginia— John  C.  Underwood,  Joseph  Segar. 

BOUSE. 

Ca^^f'Trnia—Dor.taa  C.  McRuer,  William  Higby,  John 
Bidwell. 

Connedk'f{—liK.'iiirj  C.  Demin?,  Samuel  L.  Warner,  Au- 
gustus Brandagc-e,  John  H.  Hubbard. 

Delaware— John  A.  Kicholson. 

jmnois— John  Wentworth,  John  F.  Famsworth.  Ellhu 
B.  Washbume,  Abner  C.  Harding.  Bbon  C.  L[igersolL  Bur- 
ton C.  Cook,  li.  P.  H.  Bromwell.  Shelby  M.  Cuilom.  Lewis 
W.  Ross,  Anthony  Thornton,  Bamuef  S.  Marshall,  Jehu 
Baker,  Andrew  J.  Kuykendall :  at  large,  8.  W.  Moulton. 

/mliana— William  S.  Niblack,  Mlcnael  C.  Kerr,  Ridph 
Hill,  John  H.  Farquhar.  George  W.  Julian,  Ebenezer  Du- 
mont,  Daniel  W.  VoorneesJ  Godlove  S.  Orth,  Schuyler 
Col&x,  Joseph  H.  Dcfrees,  Thomas  N.  Still  well. 

lowa—JAmaa  F.  Wilson,  Hiram  Price,  William  B.  Al- 
lison, Josiah  B.  Grinnell,  John  A.  Kasson,  Asahel  W. 
Hubbard. 

Kansas— S\6ner  Clarke. 

Kentucky— L.  S.  Trimble,  Bnrwell  0.  Hitter,  Henzy 
Grlder,  Aaron  Harding,  Lovoll  H.  Rousseau,  Green  Clay 
Smith,  Gcoigc  S.  Shanklln,  William  H.  Randall,  Samuel 
McKee. 

Jfai/2«— John  Lynch,  Sidner  Perham,  James  G.  Blaine, 
John  H.  Rice^rcdcrick  A.  Pike. 

i/ory/an^^Hiram  McCulloughi  John  L.  Thomas,  Jr., 
Charles  B.  Phelps,  Francis  Thomas,  Benjamin  G.  Harris. 

Massachusetts— Thomaa  D.  Eliot,  Cakes  Ames,  Alexan- 
der H.  Rice,  Samuel  Hooper,  John  B.  Alley,  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  George  S.  Boutwcll,  John  D.  Baldwin,  William  B. 
Washburn,  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

Michiganr—Fi^Tnando  C.  Beamau,  Charles  Upson,  John 
W.  Longrear,  Thomaa  W.  Ferry,  Rowland  E.  Trowbridge, 
John  F.  Driggs. 

Jf^n/MM^o— William  Wlndom,  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

Missouri— Jotn  Hogan,  Henry  T.   Blow,  Thomas  E. 

*  8«8t  d«eland  vteaat 

t  Admitted  noar  Ui*  cIom  of  tlie  tenloiL 

1  DecsaMd  March  iS,  and  laecMded  by  Q«orge  F.  Edmimda. 

I  8«ftt  glvea  to  Henry  D.  Wuhlram. 


Wright,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  the  creden- 
tials of  John  P.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  elect«i 
hj  the  Legislature  to  serve  for  six  years  from 
Mareh  4,  1865. 

Mr.  Oowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  "Before 
the  oaths  are  administered,  I  beg  leave  to  pre- 
sent the  protest  of  several  members  of  the 

Noell,  John  B.  KelBo,  Joseph  W.  McClarg,  Robert  T.  Vaa 
Horn,  Boi^amin  F.  Loan,  John  F.  Bei^amhi,  Geor^  W. 
Anderson. 

Nevada— DeloB  R.  Ashley. 

New  ffampshin—Qilmtai.  lHarston,  Sdward  H.  Bolllns, 
Jamee  W.  Patterson. 

New  Jersey— John  F.  Starr,  William  A.  Newell,  Cbarlei 
Sitj^reareB,  Andrew  J.  Rogera,  Bdwln  R.  Y.  Wright 

New  ForJb— Stephen  Tabor,  Tonis  G.  Bergen,  James 
Humphrey,  Morem  Jones,  ivelson  Taylor,  Henry  J.  Eay- 
mona,Joan  W.  Chanler,  James  Brooks*  William  A.  Du- 
ling,  William  Radford,  Charles  H.  Winfleld,  John  IL 
Ketcham,  Edwin  N.  Habbell,  Charles  Goodyear,  John  A. 
Griswoldl  Robert  S.  Hale,  Calvin  T.  Hulbord,  Junes  M. 
Marvin,  Demas  Hnbbard,  Jr.^ddiBon  H.  Laflin,  Roscoe 
Conkllng,  Sidney  T.  Holmes,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Theodore 
M.  Pomeroy,  Daniel  Morris,  Giles  W.  Hotchkisa,  Hamilton 
Ward,  Roswcll  Hart,  Bnrt  Yen  Horn,  James  M.  Hom- 
phrey,  Henry  Yan  Aemam. 

Ohk)—Bei^m\n  E^leston,  Rutherford  B.  Ha7e,Rol)e]t 
0.  Schenck,  William  Lawrence,  P.  C.  Le  Blond,  Reader 
W.  Clark,  Samuel  Shellabarger,  James  R.  Hubbell.  Ralph 
P.  Buckland,  James  M.  Ashley,  Hezeklah  S.  BandT,  \^il- 
liam  B.  Flnck,  Columbus  Delano.  Martin  Welker,  TobUa 
E.  Plants,*  John  A.  Bincrham.  Ephraim  R.  Eckley,  Roflis 
P.  Spalding,  James  A.  Garfield. 

Oregon— John  H.  D.  Henderson. 

iton«^t;an/a— Samuel  J.  Randall,  Charles  O^NeOl,  Leon- 
ard Myers,  William  D.  Kelley,  M.  Rossell  Thayer,  E 
Markley  Bover,  John  M.  Broomall,  Svdenham  £.  Aocoiui, 
ThaddeuB  Stevens,  Myer  Strouse,  FhUlp  Johnson.  Charier 
Denison,  Ulysses  Mercur,  George  F.  Miller,  Adam  J. 
GloBsbrenn^  William  H.  Kooxiu,  Abraham  A.  Barker, 
Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Glennl  W.  Schofleld,  Charles  Vernon 
Culver,  John  L.  Dawson,  James  EL  Mootfaead,  Thomas 
Williams,  George  Y.  Lavirrence. 

JShode  Idand—ThomaiS  A.  Jenckes.  Nathan  F.  Dixon. 

t2Vnn«f*«tf— Nathaniel  G.  Taylor,  Horace  Maynanl,  WC- 
liam  B.  Stokes,  Edmund  Cooper,  William  B.  Campbell,  S. 
M.  Amell,  Isaac  R.  Hawkins,  John  W.  Lcftwlch. 

r*nn<?n^Fredcrick  B.  Woodbridge,  Justin  S.  Morrill 
Portus  Baxter. 

West  VirgMa— Chester  D.  Hubbard,  George  R.  Latham, 
Klllian  Y.  Whaley. 

Wisconsin— UolheTi  E.  Paine,  Ithamar  C.  Sloan,  AmaM 
Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldrldge,  Pmletus  Sawyer,  Walter  D. 
•Mclndoe. 

N(^  admitted  at  this  session. 

Alabama— C,  C.  Langdon,  George  C.  Freeman,  CoBa 
A.  Battle,  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  B.  T.  Pope,  T.  J.  Jackwn. 

Arkansas Byers,  Lorenzo  Gibson,  J.  M.  Johnsna. 

Florida— V.  McLeod. 

Georgia— Solomon  Cohen,  Philip  Ck>ok,  HnghBudiimao. 
E.  G.  Cabaniss,  J.  D.  Matthews,  J.  H.  Christy,  W.  T- 
Wofford. 

LoviJiiana—Lonis  St  Martin,  Jacob  Barker,  Robert  C. 
Wickliffe.  John  E.  King,  John  S.  Youns' 

Mississippi— X.  E.  R^olds,  B.  A.  Pinson,  Jame«  T. 
Harrison,  A.  M.  West,  '&.  G.  Peyton. 

North  Carolina— Je9ieo  R.  Stubbs,  Charles  C.  Clark, 
Thomas  C.  Fuller,  Josiah  Turner,  Jr.,  Bedford  Brovm,  b. 
H.  Walkup,  A.  H.  Jones. 

South  CaroUna^-John  D.  Kennedy,  William  Aiken. 
Samuel  McGowan,  James  Farrow. 

Virginia— W.  H.  B.  CustU  Lucius  H.  Chandler,  B. 
Johnson  Barbour,  Robert  Ridgway,  Beverlv  A.  Darts, 
Alexander  H  H.  Stuart,  Robert  x.  Conrao,  Daniel  B. 
Hoge. 

Ddegatesfrom  the  Territories, 

Arizona— John  N.  Goodwin. 
Colorado— Allen  A.  Bradford. 
JPoJto^a— Walter  A.  Burleigh. 
Idaho— E.  D.  Holbrook. 
Montana — Samuel  McLean. 
JVb&rtwifca— Phineas  W.  Hitchcock. 
New  Mexico— J.  I'Yancesco  Chavez. 
f7j{aA— William  H.  Hooper. 
Washington— Arthar  A.  Donny. 

*  StilfArm  to  Wtlllam  EL  Do'lg*. 

t  AdniRt*!  a«ar  tha  oIom  of  tk«  mmIoa. 
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Legislfltoro  of  Now  Jersej,  protesting  against  acknowledged,  and  its  Senators  and  Representatirea 
the  riffht  of  Mr.  Stockton  to  take  his  seat  here  admitted,  until  its  Legislature  shall  have  first  ratified 
ftsa  Senator.  I  do  not  desire  to  raise  the  ques-  ^^^^^  amendment  in  recognition  of  the  accomplished 
tioD  as  to  whether  he  may  not  be  sworn,  be- 
cause I  beheve  his  credentials  are  prima  facie  ^'  Sumner  also  submiCted  the  following 
nfficient  for  that  purpose;  but  I  desire  that  resolutions,  which  were  laid  over : 

Ihe^e  papers  may  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  Rcsolntlons  docraratory  of  the  dnty  of  Congress  In  respect  to 

referred  to   the    Committee    on   the  Judiciary  Knarantiesof  the  national  security  and  the  national  faith 

when  that  committee  shall  be  organized,  in  J^  ^^  ^^^T^^    j    *          . j 

orJ.rth.ttheprayer  of  the  memorSista  may  tieW^iu^t^n^S^.^B^haJ/^^X^t 

w  heard,  and  such  order  taken  npon  it  as  the  perity  shall  surely  prevail,  and  the  pfighted  faith  of 

^Date  in  their  wisdom  may  decree."  the  nation  shall  be  preserved,  it  is  the  first  duty  of 

The  protest  was  received  and  laid  upon  the  Congress  to  take  care  that  no  State  declared  to  be  in 

table,  for  future  reference  to  the  Committee  on  J?^ll"9°  ^^^1?,  ^^  »"o;f  e<i  to  resume  its  relations  to 
*i  *  T  J-  •  J  xil  Ai-  vv*«iA*x«vv^  VIA  ^jjg  Union  until  after  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
tje  Judiciary,  and  the  oath  was  admmistered  to  fi^o  several  conditions,  which  conditions  precedent 
Jlr.  Stockton.  must  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  be  sane- 
Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  submitted  the  tioned  bv  a  majority  of  tne  people  of  each  State  re- 
following  concurrent  resolution  declaratory  of  spectively,  as  foUows : 

^adoption  of  the  constitntional. amendment  ,^]:^^/^7oZ\l!^^^r^tSl^^ifl^tr. 

atohahing  slavery,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  Republic,  and  the  duty  ofallegiance  to  it  at  all  times, 

ftnd  ordered  to  be  printed :  without  mental  reservation  or  equivocation  of  any 

yJ^^*  ***5-??"^?J'  ^^  '  ^°*®  °*  two-thirds  of  ^3.  *The  complete   suppression  of  all  oligarchical 

Uih  Honses,  did  heretofore  propose  to  the  Legisla-  pretensions,  and  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  all 

hws  of  ^e  several  States,  for  ratification,  anamend-  Stizens,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  rights  on 

nent  to  the  ConsUtuUon  m  the  following  words,  to  account  of  color  or  race ;  but  justice  shall  be  impar- 

;;. ^rrr  rr     i    -kt  '^i.       i                 •       i  t»al,  aud  all  shsll  be  equal  before  the  law. 

^    AiTiCLE  Xm.  Sec,  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involun-  3'  The  rejection  of  the  rebel  debt,  and  at  the  same 

JZ  '^/^tnde,  except  as  a  immshment  for  crime,  ^ime  the  adoption,  in  just  proportion,  of  the  national 

whereof  the  party  jhall  have  been  duly  convicted,  ^^^t  and  the  national  obligations  to  Union  soldiers, 

:^J!'l^\^^^'^  ^^^'  ^J"'^^  ^^''^^*  ^^  "^  P^*'^®  '^ith  solemn  pledges  never  to  join  in  any  measure 

.?S:  o  n     J"^diction.  direct  or  indirect,  Tor  their  repudiation,  or  in  any  way 

.r.;5^V^-  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  t^^ding  to  impai^  the  national  credit. 

aricle  by  appropriate  le^slation.                      ^        .  4.  The  organization  of  an  educational  system  for 

J*4  « Wf,  at  the  time  when  such  amendment  ^^  ^^^^  benefit  of  all  without  distinction  of  color  or 

wai  sabmitted  as  well  as  since,  there  were  sundry  ^^^  ^ 

?tatej  which,  by  reason  of  rebellion,  were  without  g^  'The  choice  of  citizens  for  office,  whether  State 

UjuUlorc^  go  that  while  tfie  submission  was  made  ^r  national,   of   constant    and  undoubted  loyalty, 

"  t^  JT^'*n  V?*"  a/"?^'  u  7f  u^'i"/*  ''°?^?  ""^^  Whose  conduct  and  conversation  shall  give  assiiance 

^.  made  to  all  the  States,  but  to  "  the  Legislatures  ^f  peace  and  reconcUiation. 

i  .^i    -^^  %S?**'    ^''.  Pbedience  both  to  the  let-  ^/^«i,  That  in  order  to  provide  these  essentUl 

Z^^  '^'"*  ""i^^^  ?™j;"°  V? ^®  Constitution  an-  safeguards,  without  which  the  national  security  and 

^oniing  amcndmcnta,  there  being  a  less  number  of  the  Sationil  faith  will  be  imperilled.  States  cannot  be 

Le^Uturea  of  States  than  there  were  States ;  and  precipitated  back  to  political  power  and  independ- 

tT^  *'.°*^  *H?  Constitution  expressly  autiionzes  J^^e ;  but  they  must  wait  until  these  conditions  are 

^  ndments  to  be  made,  an^  construction  thereof  j^  all  respects  fulfilled. 

»mcn  would  render  the  making  of  amendments  at  ,r     r,                1          1     .^^   1  ^-i     >.  n      . 

tile?  impossible,  must  violate  both  its  letter  and  its  Mr.  Sumner  also  submitted  the  followmg  res- 

^irit;  and  whereas,  to  require  the  ratification  to  be  olutions,  on  the  duty  of  Congress  to  the  South- 

V^States  without  Legislatures  as  well  as  by  "  theLe-  ern  States,  which  wore  ordered  to  be  printed : 

PMatorea  of  the  States,"  in  order  to  be  pronounced  '    - 

ulid,  would  put  it  in  tne  power  of  a  long-continued  Bcsolutlons  declaratory  of  the  duty  of  Congress,  especially  in 

wUllion  to  suspend,  not  only  the  peace  of  the  na-  reflpoctlo  loyal  citizens  In  rebel  States. 


^'ben  sach  ratification  is  coinplete;   and  whereas  whereas  there  are  certain  States  where,  by  reason  of 

C(^re  than  three-fourths  of  the  Legislatures  to  which  rebellion,  there  are  no  State  governments  recognized 

tii^  proposition  was  made  have  ratified  such  amend-  by  Congress ;  and  whereas,  because  of  the  failure  of 

cenl:  Now,  therefore,  such  States  respectively  to  maintain  State  govem- 

Bi  it  rttoked  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Represent-  ments,  it  has  become  the  duty  of  Congress,  standing 

'tirei  concurring).  That  the  amendment  abolishing  in  the  place  of  guarantor,  where  the  principal  has 

•Urery  has  become,  and  is,  a  part  of  the  Constitution  made  a  lapse,  to  provide  governments,  repubucan  in 

vftbe  United  States.  form,  for  such  States  respectively :  Now,  therefore, 

^^efolt^d,  That  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  res-  in  order  to  declare  the  duty  of  Congress— 


••  express  their  concurrence  therein  by  the  usual  represented  therein,  namely,  the  citizens  of  the  State 

Tna  of  ratification,  to  be   returned   in  the  usual  who  have  taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion ;  especially 

uoDcr.  all  those  whose  exclusion  from  the  ballot  enabled  the 

S*»oltti^  That  no  one  of  the  States,  to  the  Legisla-  rest  to  carry  the  State  into  the  rebellion,  and  still 

^^xt  of  which  such  amendment  could  not  be  submit-  more  especially  those  who  became  soldiers  in  the 

\^,  by  reason  of  its  being  in  rebellion  against  the  armies  of  the  Union,  and  by  their  valor  on  the  battle- 

»-t*ited  States,  and  having  no  Legislature,  Be  permit-  field  turned  the  tide  of  war  and  made  the  Union  tr*- 

^to  resume  its  relations,  and  nave  its  Legislature  umphant;  and  Congress  must  refuse  to  sanction  Che 
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of  the  two  Honses,  given  the  one  to  the  other,  explanation :  *^  Supposing  that  this  amendmenl 
that  until  the  report  of  this  important  commit-  might  not  provoke  any  debate,  I  forbore  to 
tee  shall  have  been  presented,  we  will  not  re-  state  the  purpose  with  which  I  offered  it  The 
admit  any  of  the  rebel  States  either  by  the  rec-  Senator  from  Michigan  in  his  remtirks  has  not 
ognition  of  tibeir  Senators  or  of  their  Represent-  touched  the  reasons  why  I  proposed  the  amend- 
atives.  I  think,  sir,  the  country  expects  noth-  ment.  It  is  from  no  opposition  to  what  I  nn- 
ing  less  than  this  at  our  hands.  I  think  tliat  derstand  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  words  strick- 
portion  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States  en  out.  That  purpose  I  understand  to  be  that 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much  of  blood  and  treas-  both  Houses  shall  act  in  concert  in  any  meas- 
ure in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  who  ures  which  they  may  take  for  the  reconstrnc- 
secured  to  us  the  signal  victory  which  we  have  tion  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion.  I  thijik 
achieved  over  the  rebellion,  have  a  right  to  at  that  that  object  is  eminently  desirable ;  and 
least  this  assurance  at  our  hands,  that  neither  not  only  that  the  two  Houses  shall  act  in  con- 
House  of  Congress  will  recognize  as  States  any  cert,  but  that  Congress  shall  act  in  concer^ 
one  of  the  rebel  States  until. the  event  to  which  with  the  Executive;  that  all  branches  of  the 
I  have  alluded.  Government  shall  approach  this  great  qnestion 

"  Sir,  what  is  the  present  position  and  status  in  a  spirit  of  comprehensive  patriotism,  vith 

of  the  rebel  States  ?    In  my  judgment  they  are  confidence  in  each  other,  with  a  conciliatory 

simply  conquered  communities,  subjugated  by  temper  toward    each    other,   and   that  each 

the  arms  of  the  United  States — communities  in  branch  of  the  Government  and  all  persons  ia 

which  the  right  of  self-government  does  not  each  branch  of  the  Government  will  be  readr, 

now  exist.    Why  ?    Because  they  have  been  if  necessary,  to  concede  something  of  their  own 

for  the  last  four  years  hostile,  to  the  most  sur-  views  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  those  vho 

prising  unanimity  hostile,  to  the  authority  of  are  equally  charged  with  the  responsibilitj  of 

the  United  States,  and  have  during  that  period  public  affairs. 

been  waging  a  bloody  war  against  that  author-  "  }&t.  President,  the  words  proposed  to  be 
ity.  They  are  simply  conquered  communities ;  stricken  out  refer  to  the  joint  committee  of  the 
and  we  hold  them,  as  we  know  well,  as  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  matters  which  tie 
world  knows  to-day,  not  by  their  own  free  will  Constitution  confides  to  each  House  ieparately. 
and  consent  as  members  of  the  Union,  but  Each  House  is  made  by  the  Constitution  the 
solely  by  virtue  of  our  superior  military  power,  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualificn- 
which  is  exerted  to  that  effect  throughout  the  tions  of  its  own  members.  Under  this  resok- 
length  and  breadth  of  the  rebel  States.  There  tion,  I  apprehend,  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
is  in  those  States  no  rightful  authority,  accord-  fer  to  this  joint  committee  the  credentials  of 
ing  to  my  view,  at  this  time  but  that  of  the  persons  claiming  seats  in  this  body,  rcferriog 
United  States,  and  every  political  act,  every  them  not  only  to  a  committee  composed  in  part 
governmental  act  exercised  within  their  limits,  of  others  than  members  of  this  body,  but  coin- 
must  necessarily  be  exercised  and  performed  posed  of  a  naiyority  of  others  than  members  of 
imder  the  sanction  and  by  the  will  of  the  con-  tJiis  body.  I  know  it  may  be  argued  that  tip 
queror.  contemplates  the  reference  only  of  the  question 

"  In  short,  ar,  they  are  not  to-day  loyal  whether  a  State  has  a  right  to  be  representtd, 

States ;  their  population  are  not  willing  to-day,  not  the  question  whether  a  person  claiming  to 

if  we  are  rightly  informed,  to  perfonn  peacea-  represent  it  has  a  right  to  represent  it,  and  per- 

bly,  quietly,  and  efficiently  the  duties  which  per-  haps  that  construction  might  obtain ;  but  at 

tain  to  the  population  of  a  State  in  the  Union  least  the  resolution,  as  it  reads,  is  open  to  a 

and  of  the  Union ;  and  for  one,  I  cannot  con-  doubtful  construction,  and    that    the  Sen-te 

sent  to  recognize  them,  even  indirectly,  as  en-  should  avoid. 

titled  to  be  represented  in  either  House  of  "  There  is  one  otlier  reason  why  I  move  tl^ 
Congress  at  this  time.  The  time  has  not  yet  amendment,  and  that  is  that  the  resolution  pro- 
come,  in  my  judgment,  to  do  this,  and  I  object  vides  that  papers  shall  be  referred  to  this  corn- 
to  the  amendment  for  the  reason  that  it  leaves  mittee  without  debate.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
the  implication — and  the  implication  will  be  practice  of  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Ki  pre- 
drawn and  clearly  understood  by  the  public —  scntatives  has  found  it  necessary,  for  the  order- 
that  one  or  the  other  House  of  Congress  may,  ly  transaction  of  its  business,  to  put  limitatiuOs 
whenever  it  sees  fit,  readmit  Senators  or  Rep-  upon  debate,  hence  the  previous  question  and 
resentatives  from  a  rebel  State  as  it  sees  fit,  the  hour  rule ;  but  the  Senate  has  always  re 
without  theconcurrenceofthe  other  House,  ana  sisted  every  proposition  of  this  kind,  and  has 
I  hold  it  to  be  utterly  incompetent  for  the  Sen-  submitted  to  any  inconvenience  rather  tliiia 
ate,  under  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  check  free  discussion." 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconan,  objecting  to  the 
same  condition,  to  admit  Senators  or  Represent-  resolution,  said :  "  In  ray  own  judgment,  ar.  a'J 
atives  into  Congress  without  tie  consent  of  of  these  great  questions,  concerning  reconstrnc 
both  Houses  and  the  formal  recognition  of  the  tion,  pacification,  and  restoration  of  civil  gov 
fact  that  hostilities  have  ceased  and  that  loyal-  emment  in  the  Southern  States,  representation 
tj  is  restored  in  the  rebel  States."  in  this  body,  or  any  thing  which  concerns  our 

Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  followed  in  Federal  relations  with  the  several  States,  ought 
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to  be  referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Jndi-  full  utterance  to  the  truth  ?    The  resolution 

riarr.    Such  has  been  the  practice  of  this  Gov-  provides  that,  in  case  this  committee  shall  for 

eniment  from  the  beginning.     Great  questions  any  reason  make  no  report,  or  if  for  any  reason 

of  constitutional  law,  questions  concerning  the  Congress,  which  includes  both  Houses,   shall 

relations  of  the  Union  to  the  States  and  the  not  take  final  action  thereon,  the  j;estrictive 

Sratfcs  to  the  Union,  and  above  all,  and  without  clause  goes  into  effect  as  a  law,  and  what  is  its 

anj  exception,  all  questions  relating  to  repre-  provision  ?    It  provides  by  law  that,  in  the  hap- 

^cntation  in  this  body,  to  its  membership,  have  pening  of  that  contingency,  that  failure  to  act, 

alTara  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com-  no  one  of  the  eleven  States  of  the  United  States 

aiittee.,  shall  send  a  Representative  to  either  House  of 

"The  Judiciary  Committee  is  constituted  for  Congress.  It  would  be  binding  on  the  Senate 
the  very  purpose  of  Considering  such  questions,  until  repealed,  beyond  the  present  Coniirress; 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  From  its  very  or-  it  would  bind  us  in  the  next  Congress  and  bind 
jranlzation,  the  Senate  designs  to  make  that  com-  ns  in  the  Congress  after  that.  It  would  be  of 
niittee  its  constitutional  adviser — not  that  its  perpetual  binding  tbligation  forever  until  re- 
cpinions  are  to  be  conclusive  or  controlling  on  pealed  by  act  of  Congress. 
the  vote  of  any  member  of  this  body,  like  the  "  Sir,  what  would  have  been  thought  of  the 
opinion  of  the  bench  of  judges  in  the  House  of  joint  resolution  raising  the  Committee  on  the 
LopIs;  but  its  members  are  chosen  in  consid-  Conduct  of  the  War  if  there  had  been  contained 
fKition  of  their  high  professional  ability,  their  in  it  a  provision  similar  to  this,  which  the  Sen- 
long  experience,  and  well-known  standing  as  ator  from  Rhode  Island  moves  to  strike  out, 
jurists,  in  order  that  their  report  upon  constitu-  and  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  insists 
tin.nl  questions  may  be  entitled  to  the  highest  shall  be  retained,  and  upon  which  he  calls  the 
w!wi(leration.  yeas  and  nays  of  the  Senate  ?    Suppose  that  in 

•  Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  that  joint  resolution  there  had  been  a  provision 

''f  the  Senate,  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitu-  declaring  that  until  the  joint  Committee  on  the 

tion  of  thw  committee,  which  would  send  these  Conduct  of  the  War  should  make  their  final 

?tat  constitutional  questions  for  advisement  report,  and  Congress  should  take  final  action 

iiA  consideration  to  any  other  committee  than  thereon,  neither  House  of  Congress  should  take 

the  Comniittee  on  the  Judiciary.    To  place  any  action  on  the  subject  of  carrying  on  the  war, 

iiA:  consideration  in  the  hands  of  a  commit-  and  that  every  paper  relating  to  that  subject 

t*e  which  is  beyond  tbe  control  of  the  Senate,  should  be  referred  to  that  committee  without 

U  to  distrust  ourselves ;  and  to  vote  to  send  debate  ?    Monstrous  as  such  a  nroposition  would 

their  consideration  to  any  other  committee  is  have  been,  it  might  perhaps  nave  been  within 

^IciTjlent  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  purview  of  the  Constitution  for  us  to  adopt 

ti?  Jndiciary  Committee.  it;  but  on  the  subject  of  representation  in  this 

'*  But  sir,  I  object  to  this  resolution  in  the  body,  it  is  not  withm  our  constitutional  power  to 

first  place,  because  npon  these  great  questions  delegate  our  power  to  any  other  body,  or  to  any 

»^L:ch  are  to  go  to  the  joint  committee  the  committee  which  we  ourselves  do  not  control. 
Sinate  does  not  stand  upon  an  equality  with        "ifr.  President,  I  believe  that  nnder  the  Con- 

tjij  Hoase.    This  resolution  provides  that,  of  stitution,  upon  all   subjects  of  legislation  but 

tne  joint  committee  of  fifteen,  nine  shall  be  one,  the  two  Houses  are  equal  and  coordinate 

ifpninted  by  the   House  of  Representatives,  branches  of  Congress.    That  one  relates  to  their 

sj  only  by  the  Senate,  giving  to  the  House  representation  in  the  bodies,  to  their  member- 

w»rti(»n  of  the  committee  a  majority  of  three,  .ship,  that  which   constitutes  their  existence, 

*^e  all  know  that  in  joint  committees  the  mem-  which  is  essential  to  their  life  and  their  inde- 

lijrs  vote,  not  as  the  representatives  of  the  two  pendence.    That  is  confided  to  each  Honse,  and 

^*-'>'3-:^  but  per  capita.    The  vote  of  a  mom-  to  each  House  alone,  to  act  for  itself.    It  judges 

'•^r  of  tbe  committee  from  the  House  weighs  for  itself  upon  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 

jTecisely  the  same  as  the  vote  of  a  member  of  fications  of  its  members.    It  judges,  it  admits, 

^:  committee  from  the  Senate ;  so  that  to  all  it  punishes,  it  expels.    It  cannot  share  that  re- 

iB:en^<  and  purposes,  if  we  pass  this  concurrent  sponsibility  with  any  other  department  of  the 

^♦jhtion,  which  we  cannot  repeal  but  by  the  Government.    It  can  no  more  share  it  with  the 

MDcnrrence  of  the  other  House,  we  place  the  other  House  than  it  can  share  it  with  the  Su- 

•^^n-Meration  of  these  grave  questions  in  the  preme  Court  or  with  the  President    It  is  a 

■i'D'hof  a  committee  which  we  cannot  control,  matter  over  which  its  jurisdiction  is  exclusive 

iD'i  in  which  we  have  no  equal  voice.  of  every  other  iurisdiction.    It  is  a  matter  in 

,  "Mr.  President,  another  objection  to  the  reso-  which  its  decisions,  right  or  wrong,  are  abso- 

•ation  as  it  came  from  the  House,  and  a  strong  lute  and  without  appeal.    Sir,  in  my  opinion 

•^i^n  why  I  favor  the  amendment  proposed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  cannot  give  to 

9?  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  is  that  the  a  committee  beyond  its  control  this  question 

•/^/.Qtion  in  its  terms  reaches  even  beyond  of  the  representation  in  this  body,  without  a 

*•  present  Congress.    Sir,  have  you  carefully  loss  of  its  self-respect,  its    dignity,  its  inde- 

S's^iied  this  language,  which  would  seem  almost  pendence ;  'without  an  abandonment  of  its  con- 

*;|i^'p«been  employed  for  the  purpose  rather  stitutional  duty  and  a  surrender  of  its  constitu- 

3f 'iBguiaing  its  hidden  meaning  than  of  giving  tional  powers. 
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*'  Mr.  President)  there  is  another  provision  in  States  to  save  thom,  not  to  destroy  them.   Oui 

this  resolation  as  it  stands.    It  not  only  takes  constitutional  duty  is  to  save  them,  and  saTc 

from  the  Senate  aU  power  to  hot  over  this  sub-  every  one  of  them,  and  not  to  destroy  Uiem. 

ject  until  this  committee  shall  report  and  Con-  The  guaranty  in  the  (Donstitation  is  a  gaarantj 

gress  shall  take  final  action,  but  it  declares  that  to  the  States,  and  to  every  one  of  the  Stat<?$, 

we  shall  refer  every  paper  to  the  committee  and  the  obligation  that  restsnponns  is  to  gaar- 

without  debate.    Tcs,  sir,  the  Senate  of  the  antee  to  South  Carolina  a  republican  form  of 

United  States  is  to  bo  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  government  as  a  State  in  this  Union,  and  not 

slaughter,  bound  hand  and  foot,  shorn  of  its  as  a  Territory.    The  doctrine  of  the  territorial 

constitutional  power,  and  gagged,  dumb,  like  condition  of  these  States,  that  they  aro  mere 

the  sheep  brought  to  the  block  I    Is  this  the  conqtiered,  subjugated  territories,  as  if  Ve  had 

condition  to  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  conquered  Canada  or  Mexico,  will  not  sUmd 

proposes  to  reduce  the  Senate  of  the  United  argument  for  a  moment    It  is  utterly  at  war 

States  by  insisting  upon  such  a  provision  as  that  with  the  ground  on  which  we  stand  and  have 

contained  in  the  resolution  as  it  comes  from  the  stood  from  the   beginning.    The  grotind  m 

House  of  Representatives  ?  occupied  was  this :  that  no  State  nor  the  peo- 

"  Mr.  President,  there  is  still  a  graver  objec-  pie  of  any  State  had  any  power  to  ?rithdraw 
tion  to  this  resolution  as  it  stands.  The  pro-  from  the  Union.  They  could  not  do  it  peace- 
vision  that;  *  until  such  report  shall  have  been  fully;  they  undertook  to  do  it  by  arms;  we 
made  and  finally  acted  on  by  Congress,  no  mem-  crushed  the  attempt ;  we  tramj^led  their  armies 
bcr  shall  bo  received  into  either  House  from  under  our  feet;  we  captured  the  rebellion;  the 
any  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,'  is  a  States  are  ours ;  and  we  entered  them  to  save, 
provision  which,  by  law,  excludes  those  eleven  and  not  to  destroy." 

States  from  their  representation  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said:  "I  have  said 

Sir,  pass  that  resolution  as  it  stands,  and  let  it  I  was  in  favor  of  this  resolution  when  I  first 

receive  the  signature  of  the  President,  and  yon  read  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  looked  to  a  per- 

have  accomplished  what  the  rebellion  could  not  pose  which  I  approve — calm  and  deliberato 

accomplish,  what  the  sacrifice  of  half  a  million  consideration  before  action ;  but  when  I  came 

men  could  not  accomplish  in  warring  against  to  read  it  over  more  carefully  and  hear  the 

this  Government — you  have  dissolved  the  Union  opinions  of  others,  I  came  to  the  conphsion, 

by  act  of  Congress.    Sir,  are  we  prepared  to  for  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  bj  my 

sanction  that  ?    I  trust  never.  honorable  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  that  the 

"  The  Senator  from  Michigan  talks  about  the  resolution  per'haps  went  a  little  too  far.  It  was 

stattis  of  these  States,    fie  may  very  properly  important  to  have  a  committee  by  which  this 

raise  the  question  whether  they  have  any  Legis-  subject  should  be  investigated,  composed  of 

latures  that  are  capable  of  electing  Senators  to  members  of  the  two  Houses,  for  the  rea^n. 

this  body.    ITiat  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  con-  among  others,  that  it  is  very  important  tha 

ffldered ;  but  as  to  whether  they  are  States,  and  the  two  Houses  should  act  in  harmony,  thai 

States  still  within  the  Union,  notwithstanding  one  House  should  not  take  action  that  would 

their  civil  form  of  government  has  been  over-  be  at  variance  with  the  action  of  the  other,  and 

turned  by  the  rebellion  and  their  Legislatures  that,  after  investigation  of  the  subject,  it  would 

have  been    disorganized — ^that   they  are  still  result,  as  I  believe,  from  the  constitution  of 

States  in  this  Union  is  the  most  sacred  truth  Congress,  that  the  two  Houses  would  act  ia 

and  the  dearest  truth  to  every  American  heart,  harmony,  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  tlie 

and  it  will  bo  maintained  by  the  American  same  views,  and  neither  would  act  ba^^tily- 

people  against  all  opposition,  come  from  what  Therefore  the  committee  was  important,  and  a 

quarter  it  may.    Sir,  the  flag  that  now  floats  committee  that  should  be  carefully  chosen,  a>  1 

on  the  top  of  this  Capitol  bears  thirty-six  stars,  said  before,  and  deliberate  well  and  advise  well: 

Every  star  represents  a  State  in  this  Union.    I  and  I  did  not  conceive  that  a  little  delay,  that 

ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  does  that  flag,  a  few  "weeks'  time,  or  even  a  few  months'  time, 

as  it  floats  there,  speak  the  nation's  truth  to  if  necessary,  given  to  that  subject,  would  be 

our  people  and  to  the  world,  or  is  it  a  hypo-  misspent.    We  had  better  spend  a  little  time 

critical,  flaunting  lie  ?    That  flag  has  been  borne  now  than  take  a  step  to  be  repented  of  in  all 

at  the  head  of  our  conquering  legions  through  our  after-lives  and  in  all  the  future  life  of  tho 

the  whole  South,  planted  at  Vicksburg,  planted  Republic. 

at  Columbia,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Sumter;  "The  points  to  which  attention  has  been 

the  same  old  flag  which  came  down  before  the  called  by  the  honorable  mover  of  the  amende 

rebellion  at  Sumter  was  raised  up  again,  and  it  ment  are  precisely  those  to  which  I  objected, 

still  bore  the  same  glorious  stars ;  *  not  a  star  While  I  approved  the  committee,  I  did  nvt 

obscured,'  not  one.  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  should  chan^M 

"  These  people  have  been  disorganized  in  the  order  of  proceeding  and  the  long-tried  mlei 

their  civil  governments  in  consequence  of  the  of  the  Senate,  especially  the  one  with  regard  U 

war ;  the  rebels  overturned  civil  government  in  debate.   It  has  always  been  open  here  on  evtrj 

the  first  place,  and  we  entered  witlf  our  armies  subject.    Every  Senator  was  at  liberty  to  spcal 

and  captured  the  rebellion ;  but  did  that  de-  as  much  and  as  long  as  he  pleased  within  th< 

fitroy  the  States?    Not  at  all.    We  entered  the  rules  of  order  upon  every  subject  opened  to  de 
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bate  in  the  Senate.    I  was  very  unwilling  that  coincides  with  that  of  the  honorable  Senator 

Hut  shoald  be  changed.    If  the  House  of  Bep-  from  Rhode  Island. 

resentatives,  for  its  own  convenience  and  in  ^^My  friend  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Howard) 

order  to  accomplish  business,  finds  it  necessary  will  allow  me  to  say  to  him  that  I  do  not  think 

to  adopt  another  rule,  that  rule  can  be  adopted  the  question  of  whether  the  men  who  may  pre- 

hj  the  House  as  applicable  to  its  own  proceed-  sent  themselves  as  members  are  fit  to  come  in 

iogn,  hot  not  here ;  and  hence  I  was  opposed  now,  or  whether  the  States  of  which  they  pro- 

to  that  particular  provision,  and  thought  it  un-  fess  to  be  the  representatives  are  tit  to  come  in 

wise  so  far  as  we  were  concerned.  now  and  act  with  us  and  ought  to  be  admitted 

''Mr  judgment  was  tiiat  every  thing  that  to  do  so,  is  involved  in  this  question  at  all.  He 
was  necessary  could  be  accomplished  by  the  has  argued  it  as  if  by  striking  out  this  portion 
mere  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  of  the  resolution  we  have  settled  tliat  By  no 
two  Houses ;  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  pro-  manner  of  moans.  If  it  would  do  so,  I  would 
vide  that  all  the  credentials  of  members  should  vote  with  him.  We  are  only  settling,  on  the 
be  referred  to  that  conmaittee.  There  was  an  contrary,  that  that  question  shall  be  deferred 
apparent  constitational  objection  to  it ;  and  until  a  committee  of  both  branches  have  tlior- 
there  is  much  force  in  the  argument  that  if  '  oughly  considered  it  and  reported  to  this  body ; 
that  should  be  done,  and  the  provision  retained  and  certainly  I  shall  go  with  him,  as  long  as  I 
that  DO  action  should  be  had  until  there  was  a  believe  that  committee  is  doing  its  duty,  in  op- 
report  from  that  committee,  constituted  as  the  posing  action  i^pon  the  subject  committed  to  it 
crjmmittee  is  lo  be,  each  House  is  putting  into  until  it  is  ready  to  enlighten  us  with  the  infor- 
the  hands  of  the  other  a  power  to  control  its  mation  it  may  have  received  and  the  conclu- 
action  in  a  matter  which,  by  the  Constitution,  sions  to  which  it  may  have  arrived,  I  say  this 
li  left  to  itself.  I  might  have  been  willing  even  simply  to  bar  the  inference  that  by  this  action 
to  strain  a  httle  upon  that  point  had  I  con-  in  amending  it  any  one  who  may  vote  for  it 
ceired  that  there  was  any  danger ;  but,  sir,  means  to  ^ay  or  intimate  that  he  is  ready  to  act 
when  we  come  to  look  at  it,  a  committee  is  ap-  upon  that  question  now  and  admit  anybody 
pointed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  proceeding ;  from  any  of  these  so-called  Confederate  States, 
every  thing  relating  to  the  proper  subject-  Certainly  I  am  not  one  of  them,  and  yet  I  shall 
matter,  referred  to  that  committee  goes  there ;  vote  with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Bhode 
no  harm  would  happen  from  a  discussion  in  Island. 

this  hody  on  that  snl^ ect ;  it  would  very  soon  "  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  in  closing,  one  thing 

be  settled,  and  wo  should  avoid  the  apparent  which  I  may  as  well  say  now  in  the  beginning 

difficulty  that  arose  with  reference  to  what  was  of  the  session,  because  it  is  the  principle  which 

our  constitutional  duty.    I  was  not  frightened  I  intend  shall  guide  my  action,  and  I  hope  will 

by  an  J  idea  that  it  was  necessary  now  to  tie  guide  the  action  of  all  of  us.    We  have  just 

tp  this  body  or  that  body  by  a  joint  rule  which  gone  through  a  state  of  war.    While  we  were 

coold  not  be  altered  without  the  assent  of  the  in  it,  it  became  necessary  all  around  to  do  cer- 

c^er,  because,  on  such  a  subject,  a  majority  tain  things  for  which  perhaps  no  strict  warrant 

at  anj  time  wiU  rule.     If  this  body  chooses  will  be  found ;  contrary,  at  any  rate,  to  prc- 

at  any  time  to   become  false  to  its  duty,  it  vious'  experience.   That  I  admit  most  distinctly. 

will  find  a  way  to  accomplish  the  wrong;  Sir,  I  defended  them  from  the  beginning.    I 

&nd  60  will  it  be  with  the  House  of  Bepre-  laid  down  the  principle  thnt  the  man  who, 

Hrntatives.  placed  in  a  position  such  as  the  President  and 

'*  If  the  members  of  that  body  are,  as  I  be-  other  ofiQccrs  occupied,  would  not,  in  a  time  of 

iicTc  they  will  be,  firm  in  their  convictions  of  war,  and  when  his  country  was  in  peril,  put 

:^i  and  what  the  good  of  the  country  re-  his  own  reputation  at  hazard  as  readily  as  he 

quires,  there  is  no  need  of  putting  them  under  would  any  thing  else  in  order  to  do  his  duty, 

the  control  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  keep  them  was  not  fit  for  his  place.  I  upheld  many  things 

».   Hence  I  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  then  that  perhaps  1  would  not  uphold  now,  b^ 

vbo  moved  this  amendment  that  it  is  best  to  cause  they  are  not  necessary.    The  time  must 

strikeout  that  clause,  and  simply  appoint  a  come  when  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresent- 

eommittee,  and  then  if  the  Senate  chooses  to  ativcs,  the  Congress,  must  revert  to  its  own 

psss  a  rule  of  its  own  to  refer  all  the  papers  on  original  position.    I  do  not  think  there  will  be 

tiib  subject,  even  credentials,  to  that  commit-  the  slightest  danger ;  I  have  no  apprehension  of 

t«e,  80  be  it ;  it  will  have  the  control  of  that  any ;  but  if  I  act  upon  different  principles  now 

^cbject :  and  if  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  hereafter  in  a  state  of  peace,  from  those 

en  the  other  hand,  chooses  to  do  the  same  which  I  adopted  and  defended  before,  I  wish 

^ing,  so  be  it;  it  will  have  the  control  of  its  everybody  to  understand  the  reason  for  it.    In 

own  action,  and  wo  have  accomplished  the  all  countries,  in  all  nations  in  a  time  of  ez- 

ereat  purpose,  which  is  to  put  the  considera-  tremo  peril,  extreme  and  somcwiiat  qucstiun- 

tioQ  of  the  question  which  lies  at  the  founda-  able  measures  are  inevitable.^* 

tion  of  this  subject  of  the  admission  of  members  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

into  the  hands  of  a  joint  committee  to  be  thor-  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  further 

ou^y  consulted  upon  and  considered.    That  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the 

is  the  only  ground  upon  which  my  judgment  woi'd  **nino  "  in  the  second  line  and  inserting 
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the  word  ^'  six.''    The  amendment  was  lost —  committee,  will  not  coneider  the  qnestion  of 

yeas  14,  nays  29.  credentials  from  these  States,  bnt  in  effect  It 

Mr.  Sanlsbury,  of  Delaware,  followed,  say-  amounts  to  that" 
ing :  "  This  resolution,  asat  exists  now,  is  very  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  If  I  nnder- 
objectionable  to  my  mind.  It  is  for  the  ap-  stood  the  resolution  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
pointment  of  a  committee  of  the  two  Ifouses  to  diana  does,  I  should  certainly  vote  with  him ; 
determine  and  to  report  upon,  what?  The  right  but  I  do  not  so  understand  it  as  it  has  been 
of  representation  of  eleven  States  in  this  body,  amended.  That  was  the  very  objection  to  the 
What  determines  the  rights  of  those  States  resolution  in  the  form  in  wluch  it  came  from 
to  representation  here  ?  Is  it  the  views  of  the  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  as  it  has  been 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives?  Do  amended  it  is  simply  a  resolution  that  a  joint 
we  stand  in  need  of  any  light,  however  bright  committee  be  raised  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
it  may  be,  that  may  come  from  that  distinguish-  dition  of  the  States  which'  formed  the  so-calicd 
ed  quarter?  Are  we  going  to  ask  them  to  illu-  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  to  report 
minate  us  by  wisdom,  and  to  report  the  fact  to  whether  they  or  any  of  them  are  entitled  to  be 
ns  whether  those  States  are  entitled  to  repro-  represented  in  either  House  of  Congress,  ^th 
sentation  on  this  floor  ?  '  leave  to  report  at  any  time  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

'*Mr.  President,  on  the  first  day  of  your  as-  It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  says,  that  after  having 

semblage  after  the  battle  of  Manassas  you  and  raised  this  committee,  the  Senate  will  not  be 

they  declared,  by  joint  resolution,  that  the  ob-  likely  to  take  action  in  regard  to  the  admission 

ject  for  which  the  war  was  waged  was- for  no  of  the  Senators  from  any  of  these  States  until 

purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  but  it  was  the  committee  shall  have  had  a  reasonable  time 

to  preserve  the  Union  of  the  States  and  to  at  least  to  act  and  report ;  but  it  is  very  desir- 

maintain  the  rights,  dignity,  and  equality  of  able  that  we  should  have  joint  action  upon  this 

the  several  States  unimpaired.   While  tibat  war  subject.    It  would  produce  a  very  awtvrard 

was  being  waged  there  was  no  action,  cither  and  undesirable  state  of  things  in  the  mind,  I 

of  this  House  or  of  the  House  of  Representa-  doubt  not,  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  himsicll^ 

tives,  declaring  that  when  it  was  over  the  ex-  if  the  House  of  Representatives  were  to  admit 

istence  of  those  States  should  be  ignored  or  members  from  one  of  the  lately  rebellions  States 

their  right  to  representation  in  Congress  de-  and  the  Senate  were  to  refuse  to  receive  Sen- 

nied.  Throughout  the  whole  contest  the  battle-  ators  from  the  same  State, 

cry  was  "  the  preservation  of  the  Union  "  and  "  We  all  know  that  the  State  organizations  in 

*Hhe  Union  of  the  States."    If  there  was  a  certain  States  of  the  Union  have  been  usurped 

voice  then  raised  that  those  States  had  ceased  and  overthrown.    This  is  a  fact  of  which  we 

to  have  an  existence  in  this  body,  it  was  so  must  officially  take  notice.    There  was  a  time 

feeble  as  to  be  passed  by  and  totally  disre-  when  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  as  well  as  my- 

garded.  self,  would  not  have  thought  of  receiving  a 

"  Sir,  suppose  this  committee  should  report  Senator  from  the  Legislature  or  what  pnrported 
that  those  States  are  not  entitled  to  represen-  to  be  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina.  When 
tation  in  this  body,  are  you  bound  by  their  the  people  of  that  State,  by  their  representa- 
action?  Is  there  not  a  higher  law,  the  supreme  tives,  nndertook  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
law  of  the  land;  which  says,  if  they  be  States  and  set  up  an  independent  government  in  that 
that  they  shall  each  be  entitled  to  two  Senators  State  in  hostility  to  the  Union,  when  the  body 
on  this  floor  ?  And  shall  a  report  of  a  joint  acting  as  a  Legislature  there  was  avowedly  act- 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  override  and  ing  against  this  Government,  neither  he  nor  I 
overrule  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  ?  Sir,  would  have  received  representatives  from  it. 
it  is  dangerous  as  a  precedent,  and  I  protest  That  was  a  usurpation  which  by  force  of  arms 
against  it  as  a  humble  member  of  this  body,  we  have  put  down.  Now  the  question  arises, 
It'  they  be  not  States,  then  the  object  avowed  has  a  State  Government  since  been  inangnrated 
fj^r  which  the  war  was  waged  was  false."  there  entitled  to  representation  ?    Is  not  that  a 

Mr.  Doolittle  added :  ^^  I  feel  called  upon  to  fair  subject  of  inquiry  ?    On^t  we  not  to  be 

say,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  that  inasmuch  as  satisfied  upon  that  point?     We  do  not  make 

the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  are  such  an  inquiry  in  reference  to  members  that 

not  put  upon  a  footing  of  equality  in  the  com-  come  from  States  which  have  never  undertaken 

mittee,  I  am  constrained  to  vote  against  the  to  deny  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of 

resolution.   As  my  friends  around  me  all  know,  the  United  States.   Having  once  been  admitted 

I  have  uniformly  stated  to  them  that  I  could  as  States,  they  continue  so  until  by  some  posi- 

not  vote  for  the  resolution  if  they  were  not  put  tive  act  they  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  ns- 

npon  a  footing  of  equality."  sume  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Govem- 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :    '^  I  shall  ment,  and  make  war  upon  it;  and  while  in  that 

vote  against  this  resolution  because  it  refers  to  condition  I  know  we  should  all  object  that  they, 

a  joint  committee  a  subject,  which,  according  of  course,  could  not  be  represented  in  the  Gon- 

to  my  judgment,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  gress  of  the  United  States.    Now,  is  it  not  s 

Senate.    I  know  that  the  resolution  no  longer  proper  subject  for  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether 

provides  in  express  terms  that  the  Senate,  pend-  they  have  assumed  a  position  in  harmony  with 

lug  the  continuance  of  the  investigation  of  this  the  Government ;  and  is  it  not  proper  that  that 
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mqmry  should  be  made  the  subject  of  joint  will  not  trnst  them.    I  hope  that  no  such  ideas 

actioQ?"  will  prevail  here.    I  think  this  will  be  a  cold 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticnt,  said:  ^'I  desire  shook  to  the  warm  feelings  of  the  nation  for 

to  offer  a  proviso  by  way  of  amendment,  and  I  restoration,  for    equal    privileges,  and  equal 

will  only  say  that  vnthont  such  proviso  I  can-  rights.    They  were  in  insurrection.    We  have 

not  vote  for  the  resolution.    Jtty  amendment  suppressed  that  insurrection.    They  are  now 

Is  after  the  words  *  bill  or  otherwise '  to  insert :  States  of  the  Union ;  and  if  they  come  here  ac- 

T^led,  That  nothing  herein  conteined  shall  bo  S^F^"?  ^  the  laws  of  the  States,  they  are  en- 

so  coMtmcted  as  to  Umit,  restrict,  or  impair  the  utleo,  m  my  judgment,  to  representation,  and 

right  of  each  House  at  aU  times  to  jud^e  of  the  elec-  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  it.     They  are  in  a 

liuns,  retorosy  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem-  minority,  and  they  would  be  in  a  minority  even 

^^'  if  tiiey  meant  now  what  they  fdt  when  they 

Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  said :  '*  I  wish  to  raised  their  arms  against  the  Government ;  but 
ask  the  friends  of  this  resolution  if  it  is  contem-  they  do  not,  and  of  those  whom  they  will  send 
plated  that  this  committee  shall  take  evidence  here  to  represent  them,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
and  report  that  evidence  to  the  two  Houses,  will  be  just  as  loyal  as  any  of  us — even  some 
If  tliey  are  only  to  take  what  is  open  to  every  of  those  who  took  up  arms  against  us." 
member  of  the  Senate,  the  fact  that  the  rebel-  The  question  being  takem  by  yeas  and  nays, 
lion  has  been  soppressed;   the  fact  that  the  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dixon,  resulted— 
Prudent  of  the  United  States  has  appointed  yeas  12,  nays  81. 
officers  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  in  some  in-  So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
.<^ju)ces  judges  and  other  officers;  that  he  has  The  question  on  concurring  in  the  resolution 
^Qt  the  post-office  into  all  the  States ;  that  as  amended  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  re- 
there  have  been  found  enough  individuals  loyal  suited  as  follows : 

to  the  country  to  accept  the  offices;  the  fact  Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 

'Ijat  the  President  bas  issued  his  proclamation  Conness,  Creswell,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes, 

to  an  th^  States  appointing  provisional  gov-  i"™»  Howard,  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  I^ne  of 

cmors;  that  theyLavo  aU  elecL  conyentiSns;  e^JH^T^S'str^AM^^^^^^^ 

tiiat  the  conventions  have  resomded  tbe  ordi-  ner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams, 

cmices  of  secession ;  that  most  of  tliem  have  Wilson,  and  Tates>-83. 

amended  their  constitutions  and  abolished  slav&-  Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doollt- 

TJ,  and  the  Legishitures  of  some  of  them  have  9f»  G'«*^"e,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Riddle,  Saulsbuiy, 

pa^-^ed  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  ^  AM^x^Messr^^C^^^^^  Daris,  Henderson,  Me- 

ifce  subject  of  slavery— if  they  are  only  to  take  Dougal,  and  Nesmith— 5. 

these  facts  which  are  open  and  clear  to  us  all,  go  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  concurred 

1  can  see  no  necessity  for  such  a  committee,  jn  as  follows: 


tbe  £tct  that  the  loyal  conservative  men  of  the  members  of  the  House,  and  six  members  of  the  Sen< 

Inited  States,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  a^  who  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  States 

•lo  most  earnestly  dSire  that  we  shall  so  act  V""^-  ^°™!?  *^®  T'^ffu  ^°°^«^««^*«  States  of 

t;..f  *k        1    iV  !.•'  "*'*'""  ***^''  ""    v:"  ,    ,  America,  and  report  whether  they,  or  any  of  them, 

tJit  there  shall  be  no  longer  a  doubt  that  we  are  entitled  to  be  represented  in  either  House  of 

iJe  the  United  States  of  America  in  full  accord  Congress,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time  by  bill  or 

^d  harmony  witb  each  other.  otherwise. 

''1  know  it  has  been  said  that  the  President 

liad  no  authority  to  do  these  things.    I  read  The  consideration  of  the  amended  resolution 

tlie  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  this  country  took  place  in  the  House  on  December  18th. 

'iifferently.    He  is  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  Mr,  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the 

be  faithfully  executed; "  he  is  to  suppress  in-  House  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate, 

sorrection  and  rebellion.    Tlie  power  is  put  in  Ho  said ;  "The  Senate  took  what  to  them  ap- 

hi  hands,  and  I  do  not  see  why,  when  he  peared  to  be  the  proper  view  of  their  preroga- 

narches  into  a  rebel  State,  ho  has  not  authority  taves,  and  ttough  they  did  not  seem  to  differ 

to  put  down  a  rebel  government  and  put  up  a  witb  us  as  ^  the  main  object,  the  mode  of  get- 

ftOTemment  that   is   fi-iendly  to   the  United  ting  at  it  with  them  was  e55sential,  and  they 

States,  and  in  accordance  with  it ;  I  do  not  very  properly  put  the  resolution  in  the  shape 

Hre  why  he  cannot  do  that  while  the  war  goes  they  considered  right. 

f%  and  I  do  not  see  why  he  may  not  do  it  after  "  They  have  changed  the  form  of  the  rcsolu- 

Jjie  war  is  over.    The  people  in  those  States  tion  so  as  not  to  require  the  assent  of  the  Presi- 

J«  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation.    I  see  no  usur-  dent ;  and  they  have  also  considered  that  each 

pation  in  what  he  has  done,  and  if  the  work  House  should  determine  for  itself  as  to  the  ref- 

ij  well  done,  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  accept  it.  erence  of  papers  by  its  own  action  at  the  time. 

^Q  we  to  send  out  a  oommission  to  see  what  To  this  I  see  no  objection,  and  while  moving  to 

the  meti  whom  he  has  appointed  have  done  ?  concur,  I  will  say  now  that  when  it  is  in  order 

it  IS  said  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on ;  I  shall  move,  or  some   other  gentleman  wUl 

that  they  have  been  guilty  of  treason,  and  we  move  when  his  State  is  called,  a  resolution  pre 
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cisely  Bimilar  or  verj  nearly  Bimilar  to  the  pro-  The  same  resolution  was  agreed  to  in  the 

vision  which  the  Senate  has  stricken  out,  only  House  on  January  16th— yeas  125,  nays  35. 

applicable  to  the  House  alone.    I  merely  give  In  the  Senate,  on  January  30th,  Mr.  Fesscn- 

that  notice  now.    I  cannot  move  it  as  an  amend-  den,  of  Maine,  offered  a  joint  resolution,  appro- 

ment  to  this  resolution,  because  that  would  send  priating  $10,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might 

the  resolution  back  to  the  other  House,  which  be  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  committee, 

is  not  desirable."  for  witnesses,  travelling  expenses,  etc.,  whidi 

Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  said :  "  I  wish  was  passed.    It  subsequently  passed  the  Hou^e 

to  inquire,  not  being  versed  in  the  usages  of  the  on  February  7th,  and  was  approved  by  the 

House,  or  its  rules,  whether  this  clause  of  the  President  on  February  10th. 

Consjiitution  does  not  apply.    It  is  the  seventh  In  the  Senate,  on  February  1st,  Mr.  Brown, 

section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution :  of  Missouri,  offered  the  following  resolution. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  Toto  to  which  the  con-  which  was  agreed  to : 

cnrrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatires  t>     7    j  mi.  a  ^u    •  •  ^  n         -^.a           n          ^ 

may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjourn-  .  -»»»^wrf,  That  the  ^omt  Committee  on  Reconstmc- 

meit)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  df  the  ^"""^  ^?  **\'?''*?,^  *«.;°5"»"/'J*«  i^'W^S^T'"''^  ""^ 

United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  f  mending  the  ConstituUon  of  the  United  States  so  as 


limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill.  »»<^  ^?^  especially,  first,  that  wBich  recites  the  pco- 

.^__       \       1      1.     3  1.       ^-Li.         1.           ij  P*®i  Without  distinguishing  them  by  color  or  race,  ui 

"  I  do  not  understand  now  that  can  be  evaded,  those  who  are  to  choose  Bepresentatires ;  second. 

It  is  possible  that  the  usages  of  the  House  may  that  which  assures  the  citizens  of  each  State  all  privi- 

dispense  with  it."  le^es  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  scTeral  States ; 

Mr  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  renlied: ,"  Un-  ^■^^^^^'^^'^^^stL^lT^he  U^^^^^^^^^^ 

der  the  usage  of  the  House,  a  resolution  in  this  fonn  of  gorcmment. 

form  is  never  sent  to  the  President,  and  it  is  t    xi    a      ^         -n  v           ^/^  1.  tr    ttt-i 

not  desij-ed  that  this  resolution  should  be.    I  /^,^^^  S®"^®*^  on  February  10th,  Iklr.. Wilson, 

know  it  has  not  been  the  practice  heretofore  to  ^  Massachusetts,  offered  the  foUowmg  resolu- 

send  such  resolutions  to  the  President."  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  agreed  to: 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  then  Besolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Beconstruction  be 

axrreed  to  directed  to  inouire  into  and  report  how  for  the  States 

*T    xi     TT                Tk      -^i.      1  ixi.  Ai-    o       1  lately  in  rebellion,  or  any  of  them,  bare  coraplied 

In  the  House  on  December  14th,  the  Speaker  with  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Prirident  as  condi- 

announced  the  following  members  of  the  joint  tions  precedent  to  their  resumption  of  practical  rela- 

committee  on  the  part  of  the  House :  Messrs.  tions  with  the  United  States,  which  terms  and  con- 

Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  Elihu  B.  ditions  were  as  follows,  namely: 

Washburne  of  Illinois,  Justin  S  MorriU  of  Ver-  amVded^^^e^i^^^rtfo^^f  r^^^^^^^^ 
mont,  Henry  Gnder  of  Kentucky,  John  A.  siaverv.  '  *^  «> 
Bingham  of  Ohio,  Boscoe  Conkling  of  New  2.  f  bat  the  several  State  conventions  should  de- 
York,  Georj^e  8.  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts,  clare  null  and  void  the  ordinances  of  secession  and 
Henry  T.  Blow  of  Missouri,  and  Andrew  J.  the  lows  and  decrees  of  the  Confederacy. 
-D^^™  «<^  \r««r  T«-«««.  3.  That  the  several  state  Legislatures  should  rat  ifr 
Kogera  ot  JS  ew  Jersey.                ^^  ,  ,,     ^  „  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  abolishinl- 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  21st,  the  follow-  slavery, 

ing  members  were  announced  by  the  President  4.  That  the  rebel  debt,  State  and  Confederate, 

pro  tern,:  Messrs.  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Harris,  should  be  repudiated.  ^     ,^  , 

feowara,  Johnson,  Williams.  pUc.b^e'aUkrlo'^hiS.SbUc^^^^   '^  """'  "^ 

*i,^°  ^% lt"5S T  P*"^"''^^^^'^,^'-  '^""  In  tho  House,  on  December  Uth.  Mr.  Wilson, 

thony,  of  Rhode  Island,  offered  the  following :  „f  j^^^  ^g-^^ed  the  following  resolution : 

Jteiolced,  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  all  papers         i>^„j.,j   iri..*  -n _v  u  t.       jt      ^ 

presented  to  the  Senate  relating  td  the  cSidition  end  ^^ff^'i  P'!,'"  ^T!^  ^^i'^l'^V,  ^  "^"^^ 

Stlo  to  representation  of  the  so-called  Confederate  ??i'V3?.JS.*^1,^?'^f  A™^2iV^  "'"•♦k*'  ^?^'*^ 

^*jMc.  ''  "'""'  '"  "••'  ^°"'  """""•"  '""'  Sfaf  b'e  "fcrr^d  Mio1nTc"oS^^^^ 

_            ,'.,                 ^.,  T               ^«,        ,  °"*  debate,  and  no  members  shall  be  admitted  from 

It  was  laid  over  until  January  16th,  when  it  either  of  said  so-called  States  until  Conmsa  shall 

was  considered.     A  debate  arose  on  the  ques-  declare  such  States  or  either  of  them  entitled  to  rep., 

tion  whether  the  resolution  embraced  the  ere-  "sentation. 

dentials  of  Senators.    Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wis-  Numerous  points  of  order  were  raised,  which 

cousin,  moved  to  insert  tlie  words  "  except  ere-  were  overruled  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  resolu- 

dentials,"  and  the  debate  was  not  concluded.  tion  was  adopted — ^yeas  107,  nays  56. 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  12th,  Mr.  Fessen-  On  December  18th,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Hlinois 

den,  of  Maine,  offered  the  following,  which  was  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 

agreed  to :  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reoon- 

JUtolved  hy  t7i4  SenaU  (the  House  of  Representa-  structiou  : 

tivcs  concurring).  That  the  joint  committee  appointed  Wliereat,  class  rule  and  aristocratic  principles  of 

to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  States  which  government  have  burdened  well-nish  all  Europe  with 

formea  tho  so-culled  Confederate  States  be  authorized  enormous  public  debts  and  standmg  armies,  which 

to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  press  as  a  grievous  incubus  on  the  people,  absorbing 
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tiidr  snbstancey  impedins  their  culture,  and  impair-  republican  government  firm  and  stable  forever. 

iDg  their  hapmness;  ancTwhereas  the  class  rule  and  xi^e  first  of  those  amendments  is  to  change  the 

anstocratic  element  of  slayeholding  which  found  a  v««5„  ^^  ««^-«„««*«*i^«  «^^,,/.  41.^  c+«*.so  a.««. 

plKe  io  «mr  RepubUc  haa  proved  iteelf,  in  like  man-  ^^^  «>f  representation  among  the  States  from 

oer,  hnrtfiil  to  our  people,  by  degrading  labor  and  Federal  numbers  to  actual  voters.     Now  all  the 

prohibiting  popular  education  in  a  lan^e  section  of  colored  freemen  in  the  slave  States,  and  three- 

the  country ;  hj  Btririne  to  rend  our  Union  in  frag-  fiftlis  of  the  slaves,    are  represented,   though 

rdl''o/'L'^nI?^J^Ll^'*^«.tf  w  ^^  °o^«  Of  them  have  votes.    The  States  have 

s&Dda  01  patnota  to  now.  ana  by  compeliinir  the       .a  xx*  j*iji  t^ 

people  to  Snpose  on  themse.res  a  debt  of  Enrdpean  nineteen  representatives  of  colored  slaves.  If 
napnitude  in  defence  of  liberty,  nationality,  and  the  slaves  are  now  free  then  they  can  add,  for 
dnliiation  on  this  continent:  Therefore  the  other  two-fifths  thirteen  more,  making  the 

E^wh^  Us  the  sense  of  this  House),  That  once  slave  representationtion  thirty-two.  I  suppose 
fcr  all  we  should  have  done  ?nth  class  rule  and  ans-  ai,^  a.««  t>i««v«  ;«  ♦'k^a/^  g*o+^o  «T;n  /»;t.«  o ♦!«««* 
tocrscy  as  a  privileged  power  before  the  law  in  this  f^  ^^^  ^^^c^»,  P  ^^se  States  Will  give  at  least 
nation*  no  matter  where  or  in  what  form  they  may  "V©  more,  making  the  representation  or  non- 
ippcar;  and  that,  in  restoring  the  normal  relations  voting  people  of  color  about  thirty-seven.  The 
cf  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  it  is  the  high  and  whole  number  of  representatives  now  from  the 
sacred  duty  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people  to  gia^e  States  is  seventy.  Add  the  other  two- 
proceed  upon  the  true,  as  distinguished  from  the  iSA.-K-  ^^a  :*  «:n  v^  ^:  -v*^  4.t.««^ 
ke,  democratic  principle,  and  to  Realize  and  secure  °T?^^?^  **  ^^\  ^®  eighty-three. 
the  largest  attainable  liberty  to  the  whole  people  of  /  If  the  amendment  prevails,  and  those  States 
th3  Republic,  irrespective  of  class  or  race.  withhold  the  right  of  suffrage  from  persons  of 

color,  it  will  deduct  about  thu'ty-seven,  leaving 

On  the  same  day,  on  a  motion  to  refer  the  Pres-  them  but  forty-six.  "With  the  basis  unchanged, 
ident's  message  to  the  respective  committees  the  eighty-three  Southern  members,  with  the 
in  the  Ilonse,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  ex-  Democrats  that  will  in  the  best  times  be  elected 
p:r5>ed  his  views  on  the  state  of  the  country,  from  the  North,  will  always  give  them  a  major- 
After  advancing  reasons  to  prove  it  to  be  the  ity  in  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  college. 
duty  of  Congress  to  "  create  States  and  declare  They  will  at  the  very  first  election  take  posses- 
when  they  are  entitled  to  be  represented,"  he  sion  of  the  White  House  and  the  halls  of  Oon- 
iaid:  gross.    I  need  not  depict  the  ruin  that  would 

"It  is  obvious  from  all  this  that  the  first  .  follow.  Assumption  of  the  rebel  debt  or  repu- 
dBtyof  Congress  is  to  pass  a  law  declaring  the  diation  of  the  Federal  debt  would  be  sure  to 
condition  of  these  outside  or  defunct  States,  follow.  The  oppression  of  the  freedmen ;  the 
and  providing  proper  civil  governments  for  reamendmcnt  of  their  State  constitutions,  and 
ihtm.  Since  the  conquest  they  have  been  gov-  the  reestablishmcnt  of  slavery  would  bo  tho 
tnied  by  martial  law.  Military  rule  is  neces-  inevitable  result.  That  they  would  scorn  and 
5:inly  despotic,  and  ought  not  to  exist  longer  disregard  their  present  constitutions,  forced 
Ilia  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  there  are  no  upon  them  in  tho  midst  of  martial  law,  would 
symptoms  that  the  people  of  these  provinces  be  both  natural  and  just.  No  one  who  has  any 
1^  ill  be  prepared  to  participate  in  constitutional  regard  for  freedom  of  elections  can  look  upon 
poTemment  for  some  years,  I  know  of  no  ar-  those  governments,  forced  upon  them  in  duress, 
racgement  so  proper  for  them  as  territorial  with  any  favor.  If  they  should  grant  the  right 
governments.  There  they  can  learn  the  prin-  of  sufirage  to  persons  of  color,  I  think  there 
ciples  of  freedom,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  foul  would  always  be  Union  white  men  enough 
rebellion.  Under  such  governments,  while  in  the  South,  mded  by  the  blacks,  to  divide 
electing  members  to  the  Territorial  Lcgisla-  the  representation,  and  thus  continue  the  Re- 
tires, they  will  necessarily  mingle  with  those  publican  ascendency.  If  they  should  refuse  to 
to  whom  Congress  shall  extend  tbe  right  of  thus  alter  their  election  laws,  it  would  reduce 
53ffrage.  In  Territories,  Congress  fixes  the  the  representatives  of  the  late  slave  States  to 
qualifications  of  electors ;  and  I  know  of  no  about  forty-five,  and  render  them  powerless  for 
Utter  place  nor  better  occasion  for  the  con-  evil.  It  is  plain  that  this  amendment  must  be 
ooered  rebels  and  tlie  conqueror  to  practise  consummated  before  the  defunct  States  are  ad- 
l^sticQ  to  all  men,  and  accustom  themselves  to  mitted  to  be  capable  of  State  action,  or  it  never 
Dake  and  to  obey  equal  laws.  .  can  be.  ^ 

"  As  these  fallen  rebels  cannot  at  their  option  **The  proposed  amendment  to  allow  Con- 
re^nter  the  heaven  which  they  have  disturbed,  gross  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports  is  precisely  in 
the  prden  of  Eden  which  they  have  deserted,  the  same  situation.  Its  importance  cannot  well 
acd  flaming  swords  are  set  at  the  gates  to  be  overstated.  It  is  very  obvious  that  for  many 
Ji-cure  their  exclusion,  it  becomes  important  to  years  the  South  wiU  not  pay  much  under  our 
tbe  welfare  of  the  nation  to  inquire  when  the  internal  revenue  laws.  ITie  only  article  on 
floors  shall  bo  reopened  for  their  admission.  which  we  can  raise  any  considerable  amount  is 

"According  to  my  judgment  they  ought  cotton.  It  will  be  grown  largely  at  once.  With 
•i^ver  to  be  recognized  as  capable  of  acting  in  ten  cents  a  pound  export  duty  it  would  bo 
'^iie  Union,  or  of  being  counted  as  valid  States,  furnished  cheaper  to  foreign  markets  than  they 
^til  the  Constitution  Siall  have  been  so  amend-  could  obtain  it  from  any  other  part  of  the 
ed  as  to  make  it  what  its  framers  intended;  world.  The  late  war  has  shown  that.  Two 
aid  60  as  to  secure  perpetual  ascendency  to  the  million  bales  exported,  at  ^yb  hundred  pounda 
party  of  the  Union;  and  so  as  to  render  our    to  the  baK  would  yield  $100,000,000.    Thiii 
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seems  to  be  the  chief  revenne  we  shall  ever  de-  reingtate  these  proTinces  into  the  fiunily  oi 

rive  from  the  South.    Besides,  it  would  be  a  States,  and  invest  them  with  the  rights  of 

protection  to  that  amount  to  our  domestic  man-  American  citizens.    It  is  time  that  Congress 

nfactures.      Other  proposed    amendments — ^to  should    assert   its    sovereignty,    and  asrame 

make  all  laws  nnifornci ;  to  prohibit  the  assump-  something  of  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  senate. 

tion  of  the  rebel  debt— are  of  vital  importance,  It  is  fortunate  that  the  President  invites  Con- 

and  the  only  thing  that  can  prevent  the  com-  gress  to  take  this  manly  attitude.    After  sta- 

bined  forces  of  copperheads  and  secessionists  ting,  with  great  frankness,  in  his  able  messs^ 

from  legislating  against  the  interests  of  the  his  theory,  which,  however,  is  found  to  be  im- 

Union  wlienever  they  may  obtain  an  accidental  practicable,  and  which  I  believe  very  few  now 

m^ority.  consider  tenable,  he  refers  the  whole  matter  to 

'^  But  this  is  not  all  that  we  ought  to  do  be-  the  judgment  of  Congress.  If  Coifgress  should 
fore  these  inveterate  rebels  are  invited  to  parti-  fail  firmly  and  wisely  to  discharge  that  high 
cipate  in  our  le^slation.  We  have  turned,  or  duty,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  President, 
are  about  to  tnrn,  loose  four  million  slaves  **  This  Congress  owes  it  to  its  own  character 
without  a  hut  to  shelter  them,  or  a  cent  in  t^eir  to  set  the  seal  of  reprobation  npon  a  doctrine 
pockets.  The  infernal  laws  of  slavery  have  which  is  becoming  too  fashionable,  and  unless 
prevented  them  from  acquiring,  an  education,  rebuked  will  be  the  recognized  principle  of  our 
understanding  the  commonest  laws  of  contract,  Government.  (Governor  Perry  and  other  pro- 
or  of  managing  the  ordinary  business  of  Ufe.  visional  governors  *and  orators  proclaim  thiit 
This  Congress  is  bound  to  provide  for  them  un-  *  this  is  the  wlute  man^s  Government'  The 
til  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  If  we  do  whole  copperhead  party,  pandering  to  the  low- 
not  furnish  them  with  homesteads,  and  hedge  est  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  repeat  the  cackoo 
them  around  with  protective  laws ;  if  we  leave  cry,  *  This  is  the  white  man's  Government' 
them  to  the  legislation  of  their  late  masters,  we  Demagogues  of  all  parties,  even  some  high  in 
hadbetterhavelefbthomlnbondiigo.  Their  con-  authority,  gravely  shout,  *Thi3  is  the  white 
dition  would  be  worse  than  that  of  our  prisoners  man's  Government.'  "What  is  implied  by  thU? 
at  Andersonville.  If  we  ful  in  tiis  great  duty  That  one  race  of  men  are  to  have  the  exclnsiw 
now,  when  we  have  the  power,  we  shall  de-  right  forever  to  rule  this  nation,  and  to  exer- 
serve  and  receive  the  execration  of  history  a|id  else  all  acts  of  sovereignty,  while  all  other  races 
of  all  future  ages.  and  nations  and  colors  are  to  be  their  subjects. 

*^  Two  things  are  of  vital  importance :  and  have  no  voice  in  making  the  laws  and 

"1.  So  to  establish  a  principle  that  none  of  choosing  the  rulers  by  whom  they  are  to  be 

the  rebel  States  shall  be  counted  in  any  of  the  governed.  Wherein  does  tliis  differ  from  slare- 

amendments  of  the  Constitution  until  they  are  ry  except  in  degree  ?    Does  not  this  contradict 

duly  admitted  into  the  family  of  States  by  the  all  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Declaration 

law-making  power  of  their  conqueror.    For  of  Independence  ?    When  the  great  and  good 

more  than  six  months  the  amendment  of  the  men  promulgated  that  instrument,  and  p1edg<fd 

Constitution  abolishing  slavery  has  been  ratified  their  lives  and  sacred  honors  to  defend  it,  it  was 

by  the    Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  supposed  to  form  an  epoch  in  civil  government. 

States  that  acted  on  its  passage  by  Congress,  Before  that  time  it  was  held  that  the  right  to 

and  which  had  Legislatures,  or  which  were  rule  was  vested  in  families,  dynasties,  or  rac^ 

States  capable  of  acting,  or  required  to  act,  on  not  because  of  superior  intelligence  or  lirtne, 

the  question,  but  because  of  a  divine  right  to  enjoy  eiclnsive 

"1  take  no  account  of  the  aggregation  of  privileges, 
whitewashed  rebels,  who,  without  any  legal  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the  Republican  party 
authority,  have  assembled  in  the  capitals  of  the  will  not  be  alarmed  at  what  I  am  sayioir.  I 
late  rebel  States  and  simulated  legislative  bodies,  do  not  profess  to  speak  their  sentiments,  nor 
Kor  do  I  regard  with  any  respect  the  cunning  must  they  be  held  responsible  for  them.  I 
by-play  into  which  they  deluded  the  Secretary  speak  for  myself^  and  take  the  rcsponsibilitj, 
of  State  by  frequent  telegraphic  announcements  and  will  settle  with  my  intelligent  constituents, 
that  *  South  Carolina  had  adopted  the  amend-  *•  This  is  not  a  *  white  man's  Government' 
ment;'  *  Alabama  has  adopted  the  amend-  in  the  exclusive  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  To 
ment,  being  the  twenty-seventh  State,'  etc.  say  so  is  political  blasphemy,  for  it  vioLita  the 
This  was  intended  to  delude  the  people^  and  fundamental  principles  of  our  gospel  of  liberty. 
accustomed  Congress  to  hear  repeated  the  This  is  man's  Government;  the  Government 
names  of  these  extinct  States  as  if  they  were  of  all  men  alike ;  not  that  all  men  will  have 
alive;  when,  in  truth,  they  have  now  no  more  equal  power  and  sway  within  it.  Accidental 
existence  than  the  revolted  cities  of  Latium,  circumstances,  natural  and  acquired  endow- 
two-thirds  of  whose  people  were  colonized  and  ment  and  ability,  will  vary  their  fortunes.  But 
their"^  property  confiscated,  and  their  right  of  equal  rights  to  all  the  privileges  of  theGovem- 
citizenshipwithdrawnbyconqueringandaveng-  ment  is  innate  in  every  immortal  being,  no 
ing  Rome.  matter  what  the  shape  or  color  of  the  tabe^ 

**2.  It  is  equally  important  to  the  stability  of  nacle  which  it  inhabits." 
this  Republic  that  it  should  now  be  solemnly        An  extended  debate  followed  Iq  Committer 

decided  what  power  can  revive   recreate  and  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reh;tiv<* 
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to  the  views  advanced  bv  Mr,  Stevena,  in  wLich  Wk<r€m^  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 

Mtfsra.  JRaymond,  of  New  York.  Spalding  and  "^  **»«  ConsUtution  is  now  over,  the  absurd  doctrine 

Ok  n  t  *'**/*""""»^. -^^^^  J     *i!  "*^    J  1-       ^  of  secession,  and  its  counterpart,  insurrection  and 

Shelkbarger,  of  Ohio,   and  others,   delivered  rebellion,  have  been  putdownV  the  strong  arm  of 

Fpeeclica,  which  there  is  not  space  here  to  no-  the  Government,  peace  and  union  being  the  object, 

tic«.  '  and  that  having  been  obtained :  Therefore, 

In  the  Hoose,  on  December  18th,  Mr,  Price,  .  ^«olted,  That  the  people  who  have  been  In  rebel- 


struction :  of  secession,  passed  the  constitutional  amendment 

WKtrtat,  policy,  propriety,  and  dnty,  all  require  forever  prohibiting  slavery,  repudiated  the  rebel  war 

thai  the  Representatives  of  a  free  and  loyal  constitu-  <l®bt,  and  passed  laws  i)rotecting  the  freedman  in  his 

eocy  sbould,.at  the  opening  of  the  first  Congress  after  liberty,  the  representatives  of  that  people  elected  to 

the  snpprcssion  of  the  rebellion,  see  that,  in  the  re-  Congress  having  received  their  certificates  of  elec- 

organuation  and  readmission  of  the  States  recently  tion  from  their  respective  Governors  should  be  re- 

ia  anus  against  the  Government,  no  possible  safe-  ceived   as  members  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress, 

jnurdbeleit  unprovided  which  will  prevent  in  the  when  they  shall  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  Congress, 

i3tQre  a  recurrence  of  the  troubles  of  the  past ;  and  known  •  as  the  test  oath,  without  any  unnecessary 

vhcreas  an  attempt  to  assume  the  rebel  debt  in  some  delay, 

shape,  and  to  rcpudUte  the  national  debt  in  some  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  by  unanimous  consent, 

SIL^^^^i^n^if'no^.tbinu^^^^  introduced  a  bill  "to  enable  the  loyal  citizens 
uaae  tree,  are  among  tne  possiDUities  oi  toeiuture;  i*  x-i.  r^  •x  i  nr^x  i.  •!•  •  o^  j.  i. 
and  whereas  the  moat  ef^loal  way  of  prevenUng  ®'  ^^®  United  btates  residing  in  States  whose 
eitheror  all  of  these  would  be  so  to  amend  the  Con-  constitutional  governments  were  usurped  or 
stitotion  of  the  United  States  as  to  preclude  for  all  overthrown  by  the  recent  rebeUion,  after  ac- 
tive to  come  any  chance  of  either  of  these  results :  cepting  certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the 

p^u^^i  J  fTx^^L  '    *\        •  •       i-  Ai.'    TT  United  States  in  Conirress  assembled,  to  form 

&ure8ohda.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  ^"*»'^^*  »-'"^*'^o  *"  ,  ox  ^         «w*'vixi»^*v«,  w  *v**** 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  so  ^  constitution  and  btate  government  for  eacn 

uneoded,  and  that  no  State  which  has  recently  been  of   said   States    preparatory    to    resuming   as 

in  rebellion  against  the  General  Government  ought  States    their    constitutional    relations    to    the 

I'Tq??^^  ^  a  representation  in  Congress  untU  national  Government,"  which  was  read  a  first 

SSt^Tu'th  Jrity,  WlopUd^'aiterd'm\l'^^^  ^d  second  time,  and^eferred  to  the  joint  Com- 

ifr.IngenK)ll,  of  Illinois,  ofifered  the  following  ^^^''''  Reconstruction,  and  ordered  to  be 

't!!f!?'I^''^.''!f  ""^'^  *'''    .   ^.,. .  ^^  the  House,  on  December  19th,  Mr.  Wilson,- 

k.Sj^!^*  ^fVh^-  ^*>°»°^\"f«  ^"^  *^«  ^\h*»*  «;  of  Iowa,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

fterebj  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  *  ji  xt     i«  n      •       •  •   i.         i  x*           'xx. 

proTiing.  by  Uw,  for  3ie  equitable  distribution  of  reported  the  followmgjomt  resolution,  with  an 

the  sar^us  arms  of  the  United  States  among  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution : 

lereral  States  which  have  never  been  in  rebelUon.  BetohedbythelTatueo/Be^eseniativao/ths  UhiUd 

Mr.  Thornton,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  follow-  States  (the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  following 

in?,  which  was  laid  on  the  table :  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

^;.,               ,      ^  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  proposed  to  the  Legisla- 

» Ureas,  at  the  first  movement  toward  independ-  tures  of  the  several  States  lor  ratification,  namely : 

«ace,  the  Congress  of  the^nited  States  instructed  Abticlb— .  No  tax,  duty,  or  impost  shall  be  laid, 

tte  sereral  States  to  institute  governments  of  their  nor  Fhall  any  appropriation  of  money  bo  made,  by 

owTi,  and  left  each  State  to  decide  for  itself  the  con-  either  the  United  States,  or  any  one  of  the  States 

Grtions  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise;  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  either  in  whole  or 

lad  whereas  during  the  period  of  the  Confederacy  in  part,  any  debt,  contract,  or  liability  whatsoever, 

ttere  contmued  to  exist  a  verv  great  diversity  in  the  incurred,  made,  or  suffered  by  any  one  or  more  of 

quilifications  of  electors  in  the  several  States;  and  the  States,  or  the  people  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 

whereas  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  recog-  aiding  rebellion  against  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 

caw  these  diversities  when  it  einoins  that  in  the  the  United  States. 

tiw'^Sj^tow^bi  ILh  StiSe  shS  have t?ie "quoJifica!  ^^^  amendment  reported  by  the  committee 

tions  requisite  for  the  electors  of  the  most  numerous  was  as  follows : 

bncchofthe  State  Legislature;  and  whereas,  after  JSe  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beprs- 

Uic  formation  of  the  Constitution,  it  remained,  as  be-  tentatives  of  the  TMUd  States  in  Congress  assemlled 

JM«.  the  umform  usage  of  each  State  to  enlarge  the  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concumng),  That  the 

><J  of  Its  etecton  according  to  its  own  judgment ;  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of 

ttd  whe«»s  so  fixed  was  the  reservation  m  the  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 

l«a)itsof  the  people,  and  so  unquestioned  has  been  tion  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 

ttemterpretationof  the  ConsUtution,  that  during  the  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  to 

OTii  war  the  late  President  never  harbored  the  pur-  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  said  Constitu- 

I»»e,  certainlr  never  avowed  the  purpose,  of  disre-  tion,  namely : 

ictrfinff  it:  Therefore,                   ^  ^      ,      .      ^  Article—.  No  tax,  duty,  or  impost  shall  be  laid, 

hetalced,  That  any  extension  of  the  electire  fran-  nor  shall  any  appropriation  of  money  be  made,  by 

c bi3e  to  persons  in  the  States,  either  by  act  of  the  either  the  United  States,  or  any  one  of  the  States 

^dent  or  of  Confess,  would  be  an  assumption  of  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  either  in  whole  or 

pwer  which  nothing  in  the  Constitution    of  th©  in  part,  any  debt,  contract,  or  liability  whatsoever 

jwted  SUtea  would  warrant,  and  that  to  avoid  every  incurred,  made,  or  suffered  by  any  one  or  more  o^ 

wttfjer  of  conflict,  the  aetUement  of  this  question  the  States,  or  the  people  thereof  for  the  purpose 

*£ould  be  referred  to  the  several  Stotes.  of  aiding  rebellion  against  the  Constitution  and  laws 

Mr.  Stillwell,of  Indiana,  offered  the  follow-  of  the  United  States. 

iD&  which  was  also  referred  to  the  Committee  The  resolution  was  passed  by  the  followinc^ 

on  KeconstmctioD :  vote : 
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Teas—Mcssfs.  Aller,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
James  M.  Ashlej^,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker, 
Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Binffham,  Blow, 
Boutwell.  BojTcr,  Brandagee,  Bromwcli,  Broomall, 
Bucklana,  Bundy,  Cbanler,  Header  W.  Clark,  Sid- 
ney Clarke,  Cobb,  Conklinfl^,  Cook,  Callom,  Darling, 
Dawes,  Defrees,  Delano,  Deming,  Dixon,  Donnelly, 
Driggs,  Dumont,  Ecklcy,  Eggleston,  ElioL  Fams- 
worth,  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Finck,  Garfield,  Grinnell, 
GriswoldL  Hale,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  Hayes,  Hen- 
derson, Higby,  Hill,  Hogan,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Hotch- 
kiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard.  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  De- 
mas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell, 
Hulburd,  IngersoU,  Jenckes,  Johnson,  Julian,  Kas- 
son,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Kerr,  Keteham^Kuykendall,  Laf- 
lin,  Latham,  George  V.  Lawrence.  William  Lawrence, 
Loan,  Longyear,  Lynch,  Marshall,  Marston,  Maryin, 
McClurg,  HcKee,  McRuer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Morrill, 
Moulton,  Myers,  Newell,  Niblack,  Noell,  O'Neill, 
Orth,  Paine,  "Patterson,  Perham,  Phelps,  Pike,  Plants, 
Pri«e,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  William  H.  Ran- 
dall, Raymond,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice, 
Rollins,  Ross,  Rousseau,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Schoficid, 
Shellabarger,  Sitgreayes,  Sloan,  Smith,  Spalding, 
Starr,  Steyens,  dtillwcll,  Strouso,  Tabor,  Taylor, 
Thayer,  Francis  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas,  Thornton, 
Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn, 
Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Voorhees,  Ward,  Warner, 
ElihuB.  Washbumc,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker, 
Wentworth,  Whaley,  Williams,  James  F,  Wilson, 
Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  aud  Wright — 150. 

^AT3 — Messrs.  Brooks,  Denison,  Eldridgc,  Gridcr, 
Aaron  Harding,  McCuUough,  Nicholson,  Bitter,  Ro- 
gers, Sbanklin,  and  Trimble — 11. 

Not  Votino — Messrs.  Ancona,  Dclos  R.  Ashley, 
Bergen,  Blaine,  Culyer,  Dayis,  Dawson,  Glossbren- 
ncr,  Goodyear,  Harris,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  James 
Humphrey!  James  M.  Humphrey,  Jones,  Le  Blond, 
Mclnaoe,  Moorhcod,  Morris,  Pomeroy,  Winfield,  and 
Woodbridge— 21. 

In  the  ITouso,  on  January  8th,  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Raolvedj  That  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  authority  and  the  protection  of  the  loyal 
citizens  of  the  seceding  State:^,  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
House  that  the  military  forces*  of  the  Goyemment 
should  not  be  withdrawn  from  those  States  until  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  shall' haye  ascertained  and 
declared  their  further  presence  there  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

It  was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote : 

Tsiis — ^Messrs.  Ames,  Anderson,  Delos  R.  Ashley, 
Baker,  Banks,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bidwell, 
Bingham,  Blaine,  Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Bromwell, 
Broomall,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke, 
Cobb,  Conkling,  Cook,  Cullom,  Defrcea,  Deming, 
Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Farnsworth, 
Farquhar,  Ferry,  Garneld,  Grinnell,  Abner  C.  Har- 
ding, Hart,  Hayes,  Henderson,  Higby,  Hill,  Holmes, 
Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 
John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Hulburd, 
Jenckes,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Knyken- 
dall,  Laflin,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear, 
Lynch,  Maryin,  McClurji;,  McKee,  McRuer,  itercur. 
Miller,  Moorhead,  Momil,  Morris,  Moulton,  Myers, 
O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Patterson,  Plants,  Price,  Alex- 
ander H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schofield,  Shcllo- 
barger,  Spalding,  Steyens,  Thayer,  Trowbridge,  Up- 
son, Van  Acrnam,  Burt  Van  tlom,  Robert  T.  Van 
Horn,  Ward,  Warner,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Welker, 
Williams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Windom— 04. 

Nats— Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Boyer,  Brooks, 
Chanler,  Dayis,  Dawson,  Delano,  Denison,  Eldridge, 
Glossbrcnner,  Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  Hogan,  Kd- 
win  N.  Hubbell,  James  M.  numphrcy,Xerr,j!jatham, 
Le  Blond,  Marshall,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Sam- 


uel J.  Randall,  Raymond,  Ritter,' Rogers,  Ross,  Smith, 
Stillwell,  Strouse,  Tabor,  l?aylor,  Voorhees,  Win- 
field,  Woodbridge,  and  Wright-^7. 

Not  VoTiNQ-^essrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Jantes  M. 
Ashley,  Baldwin^  Barker,  Blow,  Buckland,  Colrer, 
Darling,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Dumont,  Eckley,  Finck, 
Goodyear,  Griswold,  Hale,  Harris,  Hotchkiss,  Demts 
Hubbard,  James  Humphrey,  IngersoU,  Jobn«OD, 
Jones,  Kasson,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Marston,  Mc 
Cullough,  Mclndoe,  rfewell,  Perham,  Phelps,  Pike, 
Pomeroy,  Radford,  William  H.  Randall,  John  H. 
Rice,  Rousseau,  Schenck,  Shanklin,  hitsreatea, 
Sloan,  Starr,  Francis  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomu, 
Thornton,  Trimble,  Wentworth,  Whaley,  and  James 
F.  Wihion-61. 

On  January  9th,  Mr.  Broomall,  of  Pomi?Tl. 
vania,  submitted  the  following  resolution,  wliich 
was  referred  to  the  Reconstruction  Committee: 

Resolved^  1.  That  the  termination  of  the. recent 
ciyil  war  has  left  the  inhabitants  of  the  territofr  re* 
claimed  from  the  late  usurpation  in  the  condition  uf 
a  conquered  people,  and  without  political  rights. 

2.  That  as  a  legitimftte  consequence,  the  relitioa 
of  master  and  slaye  among  them  is  destroyed,  asd 
that  it  is  not  within  the  proyince  of  ciyil  law  ever  to 
reyiye  it. 

8.  That  the  future  political  condition  of  these  peo- 
ple must  be  fixed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  con- 
queror ;  and  that  tho  effect  of  amnesty  proclamations 
and  pordtMia  is  to  reUeye  indiyiduals  from  pnDi.<h- 
ment  from  crime,  not  to  confer  upon  them  political 
rights. 

4.  That  it  is  not  tho  interest  of  the  Goyemoioct 
that  these  people  shall  remain  in  their  present  unor- 
ganized condition  longer  than  is  necessary  for  their 
own  good  and  the  good  of  the  country. 

5.  That  Congress  should  confer  upon  them  the 
necessary  power  to  form  their  own  State  gorcrnr 
ments  and  local  icstitutions,  but  that  this  cannot  be 
done  until  the  rights  of  those  among  them,  of  wbat- 
eyer  caste  or  color,  who  remained  always  troe  to 
their  allegiance,  are  effectually  protected  ond  gnaran- 
teed. 

6.  That  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  OoTero- 
ment  to  guard  the  interests  of  all  within  the  con- 
quered territory  who  rendered  no  willing  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  publio  enemjn^  and  if  this  cannot  oth?r- 
wise  be  done.  Congress  should  organize  State  f[OT* 
emments  composed  of  these  alone,  and  forcrer  ex- 
clude from  all  political  power  the  actiye  and  wilho^ 
participants  in  the  late  usurpation. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana, 
called  np  the  following  resolutions  offered  some 
days  preXious,  and  considered  by  the  House : 

JResolved,  That  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dcliyerod  at  the  opening  of  the  pres'St 
Congress,  is  recorded  by  this  body  as  an  able,  juji* 
cious,  and  patriotic  state  paper. 

Beeolvedf  That  the  principles  therein  adyocr.teJ  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  are  the  safest  and  most 

Sracticable  that  can  now  be  applied  to  our  disordered 
omestic  affairs. 

Jietohedf  That  no  States  or  number  of  States  con- 
federated together  can  in  any  manner  sunder  their 
connection  with  the  Federal  Union,  except  br  t 
total  subyersion  of  our  present  system  of  porern* 
ment ;  and  that  the  President  in  enunciating  thii 
doctrine  in  his  late  message  has  but  giyen  expre^»i'>& 
to  the  sentiments  of  all  those  who  deny  the  right  or 
power  of  a  State  to  secede. 

Besohed,  That  the  President  is  entitled  to  thi 
thanks  of  Congress  and  the  country  for  his  faithful 
wise,  and  successful  efforts  to  restore  civil  goTcra* 
ment,  law,  and  order  to  those  States  whose  citixeoi 
were  lately,  in  insurrection  against  the  Federal  tVf^ 
thority ;  and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselyea  to  aid»  as* 
sist,  and  uphold  him  in  his  policy  which  he  btf 
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idopted  to  gi7e  harmonj,  peaoe,  and  union  to  the 

CDontij. 

Mr.  Voorbees  followed  in  support  of  bis  reso- 
Ictions,  and  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  replied,  and 
moved  their  reference  to  the  joint  Committee 
on  Reconstmction,  wbicb  was  ordered  by  the 
fo'lowmg  vote : 

TcA3— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames.  Anderson,  James  M. 
.IshlcT,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Baxter,  Beaman 
Benj&Qim,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Boutwell 
Brandaffee,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buckland,  Bandyj 
Reader^\  Clark,  Sidney  Glacke,  Cobb,  Conkling, 
Cook,  CuIIom,  Daris,  Dawes,  Defbees,  Deming,  Don 
3el[T,  Diuxs,  Effgleston,  Eliot^  Ferry,  Garfield 
Gnnjiell,  Hale,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  Haves 
Ht'cdersoD,  Higbj,  Hill,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Asabel  W 
Hubbird,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard 
Ja^iei  R.  Habbell,  Hnlbnrd,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Ju 
lian,  K&Ner,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Kuykendall,  Lafliu 
Latham,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longjear,  Lynch. 
Manrin,  McClnr^,  McKee,  McRuer,  Hercur,  Miller, 
Mo4rh(»d.  Momll,  Morris,  MouUon,  Myers,  Newell 
(KXeiU,  Orth,  Faine,  Patterson,  Perham,  Phelps 
Pit?,  Plants  Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H 
Bice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Scbofield,  Shellabarger,  Smith, 
Spaldinjr,  Stevcna,  Stillwell,  Thayer,  John  L.  Thorn 
iN  Trowbridj^e,  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn 
Wamcr,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Wm.  B.  Washburn, 
V?Iker,  Williams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Windom 

XiT5— Messrs.  Ancona,  Berj^en,  Borer,  Brooks, 
Tj^^QJer,  Darling,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eldridee,  Gloss- 
Irtacer,  Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  Hoean,  James  M. 
Humphrey,  Kerr,  Le  Blond,  Marshall,  Jfiblack,  Nich- 
(-'"cc,  Xoell,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Raymond, 
Bitter.  Rogers,  Ross,  Strouse,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Voor- 
i^»*- Winfield,  and  Wright— 32. 

>'oT  VonxG — Messrs.  Alley,  Delos  R.  Ashley, 
Barker,  Blow,  Culver,  Delano,  Dixon,  Dumont, 
Beklfv,  Famsworth,  Farquhar,  Finck,  Groodyear, 
Gri^Told,  Harris,  Hotchkiss,  Demaa  Hubbard,  £d- 
via  5.  Habbell,  James  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Jones, 


f  i»  Thomas,  Thornton,  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn, 
^i-d.  Wentworth,  \^haley,  James  F.  Wilson,  and 
^Wbridge — 43, 

f^>n  January  lOth,  Mr.  Davis,  of  New  York, 
'  n^^roi  the  following  resolution,  which  was  laid 

our: 

P^'*'flt*d^  That  this  House  cherish  the  most  entire 
^  c£dencc  in  the  patriotism  and  policy  of  the  Presi- 
de::t  of  the  United  States,  and  in  his  desire  to  re- 
H'T<^  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  permanent  prosperity 
^<i  |>cace,  and  that  the  codperatioA  of  this  House  is 
p'edzed  to  him  in  support  of  the  general  policy  of 
r^onstnictlon  inaugurated  by  him  in  the  modes  au- 
tUrized  by  the  Constitution,  and  consistent  with 
ti^^  5^urity  of  republican  institutions. 

On  January  16th,  Mr.  Conkling,  of  New 
^■^rk,  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Hoas^  to  offer  the  following  resolution,  which 
*^i'  objected  to : 

Bemhtdf  That  in  re(^stabUsbing  Federal  relation- 
u^M  vith  the  communities  lately  in  rebellion,  so  as 
t' jtiTsnil  them  again  to  participate  in  adminiatering 
^■^^(leoeral  OoTemment,  the  following  are  necessary 
y-'i  proper  requirements,  and  ought  to  be  secured 
7  •inch  measures  as  will  render  them  as  far  as  pos- 
B^W  imiODtable : 

\  The  absolute  renunciation  of  all  the  pretensions 
'^'^evasionB  of  secession  aa  a  doctrine  and  as  a 
paciice. 

^  The  repudiation  both  by  the  State  and  by  the 
Vol.  vi.~10  a 


national  ^yemments  of  all  public  debts  and  obli- 
gations, including  State  ana  municipal  liabilities 
contracted  or  assumed  in  aid  of  the  late  rebellion, 
and  including  also  aU  claims  by  or  on  behalf  of  those 
who  were  in  the  militcuy  or  nayal  serrice  of  the  in- 
surgents for  bounty,  pay,  or  pensions,  and  all  claims^ 
by  persons  not  loral  to  the  united  States  for  dam- 
ages or  losses  suffered  by  reason  of  the  rebellion, 
and  for  adyances  made  in  Us  aid. 
■  8.  The  assurance  of  human  rights  to  all  persons 
within  their  borders,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  and  the  adoption  of  such  proyisions  against 
barbarism,  disorder,  and  oppression,  as  will  relieye 
the  General  Goyemment  from  the  necessity  of  stand- 
ing guard  oyer  any  portion  of  our  country  to  protect 
the  people  from  domestic  yiolence  and  outrage. 

4.  The  impartial  distribution  of  political  power 
among  aU  sections  of  the  country,  so  that  four 
million  people  shall  no  longer  be  represented  in 
Congress  in  the  interest  of  sectional  aggrandize- 
ment, and,  at  the  same  time,  be  excluded  from  po' 
litical  priyileges  and  rights. 

6.  Tne  election  of  Senators  and  Representatiyes  in 
truth  loyal  to  the  United  States,  and  neyer  ring- 
leaders m  the  late  reyolt,  nor  guilty  of  dastardly  be- 
trajal^  which  preceded  the  war  or  of  atrocities  which 
war  cannot  extenuate. 

On  the  22d,  Mr.  Grider,  of  Kentucky,  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  referred 
to  the  joint  Oommltteo  on  Heconstruction : 

Seaolvedy  That  the  United  States  Ooyemment 
grants  the  power  peaceably,  or  if  necessary  by 
arms,  "to  enforce  tne  laws,  suppress  insurrection, 
and  repel  inyasion ; "  but  the  General  Goyernment 
cannot  by  any  action  whateyer  destroy  itself  nor  the 
State  goyemments ;  nor  can  the  State  goyemments 
destroy  either,  or  legally  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.  All  the  grants  and  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution are  consenratiyc,  none  destructiyo ;  where- 
fore all  the  States  haye  been  and  are  alnrays  in  the 
Union. 

BBsolvedf  That  when  the  United  States  Goyern- 
ment suppressed  the  insurrection  it  only  yindicated 
its  constitutional  power  and  predxisting  rights,  and 
no  more ;  and  the  rights  ana  powers  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Goyemments  are  all  remitted  back,  and 
assume  the  same  condition  and  relations  sustained 
before  the  insurrection,  and  (except  so  far  as  altered 
or  amended)  remain  unimpaired  and  in  full  force 
and  yirtue. 

Besolved,  That  the  law  of  Congress  apportioning 
representatiyes  to  the  seyeral  States  (including  the 
insurrectionary  States)  under  the  census  of  1860,  is 
constitutional  and  yalid,  and  that  members  of  Con- 
gress from  all  the  States,  reKularly  elected  under 
said  law,  are  entitled  forthwith  to  their  seats  upon 
taking  the  oath  of  o£Sce  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Meaohtd,  That  as  a  gcnerotis  kindness  and  cordial 
forgiycuess  consistent  with  right,  now  peace  exists, 
are  the  highest  attributes  of  our  nature,  and  as  we 
must  haye  **  one  Goyernment,  one  Constitution,  and 
one  people,"  the  glory,  protection,  and  safety  of  all 
—cherishing^  these  feelings,  we  say  it  is  untimely, 
unjust,  and  impolitic  to  insist  upon  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  to  operate  upon  all  until  all  are  rep- 
resented in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Beached,  That  it  is  illosical  and  unconstitutional 
to  hold  that  States  are  in  the  Union  to  yote  for  con- 
stitutional amendments,  and  yet  not  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  Congress. 

Bitohedf  That  to  tax  any  State  by  Congress,  and 
to  refuse  to  the  people  representation,  is  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  the  American  Goyernment,  and 
is  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  and  equal 
rights  of  all  the  people. 

On  January  22d,  Mr.  Steyens,  from  the  joint 
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Committee  on  Beconstractian,  reported  the fol-  ing  in  the  requirement  prescribed;  fourth,  it 

lowing  joint  resolution :  left  every  State  unfettered  to  enumerate  all  it^ 

Betohed  hy  the  Senate  and  mnm  ^  Bi^rt»ent^f>m  Pf^ple  for  representation  or  not,  just  as  it 

^cftke  UnUed  States  of  America  in  donareu  ateembUd  pteased. 
(hro-thirds  of  both  Hoiuefl  concamng).  That  the        Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said :  "Mr.Spea^- 

following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  er,  I  do  not  rise,  of  course,  to  debate  this  resola- 

the  seyend  States  OS  an  amendment  to  the  Consti-  ^^^  '^  the  few  minutes  allowed  me  by  mT  col- 

tution  of  the  Umted  States;  which,  when  ratijBed  by  i^,-,^  „^,  ;„  ^„  ;.,^«w«^«*  ,i.v^fi.^jL  !«♦• 

three-fourths  of  the  said  L«lgishitni;cs,  shall  be  raUcl  1®««P<^  ^<>/»  ^^  ^J  Judgment,  do^  the  resolntjoD 

as  part  of^id  Constitution,  namely :  Jioea  any  Oiscussion  unless  it  may  be  for  the  mere 

Abticlb  — ,  BepresentatiTes  and'direet  taxes  ahall  purpose  of  agitation.     I  do  not  suppose  that 

be  apportioned  amon^^  the  several  States  which  may  there  is  an  honorable  gentieman  upon  the  fliW! 

^p^ec'Jitt'mtSr  fon^^iSrthr^^r  ^  -^  ^-  House  who  b^^^^^  for  a  moment  ti.ti 
persons  in  each  SUte,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed :  ^J  movement  of  this  character  is  hkely  to  k^ 
Provided,  That  whenever  the  elective  franchise  shall  come  the  fundamental  law  of  the  InndL  and 
be  denied  or  abridged  in  any  State  on  aocomit  of  these  propositions  are,  therefore,  iutroducd 
race  or  color  all  persons  of  such  race  or  color  ahaU  only  for  the  purpose  of  agitation.  If  the  honor- 
be  excluded  from  the  basis  of  representation.  ablegentiemii  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  St.ven^ 

On  the  question  of  ordering  the  joint  reso-  had  been  quite  confident  of  adopticg  this  amend 

lution  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  ment,  he  would  at  the  start  have  named  wb 

Hr.  Stevens  said :  are  States  of  this  Union. 

"  There  are  twenty-two  States  whose  Legis-        "  The  opinion  of  the  honorable  gentkaas 

latnres  are  now  in  session,  some  of  which  will  himself,  that  there  are  no  States  in  this  Unio! 

adjourn  within  two  or  three  weeks.    It  is  very  but  those  that  are  now  represented  upon  th 

desirable,  if  this  amendment  is  to  be  adopted,  floor,  I  know  fuU  wcU ;  but  he  knows  as  ;?el 

that  it  should  go  forth  to  be  acted  upon  by  ih^  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  reco^ 

Legislatures  now  in  see&aon.    It  proposes  to  nizes  thirty-six  States  of  thl^  Union,  and  tlii^ 

change  the  present  basis  of  representation  to  a  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  tbrce^ 

representation  upon  all  persons,  with  the  pro-  fourths  of  those  thirty-six  States,  which  nombei 

yiso  that  wherever  any  State  excludes  a  par^  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain.     He  knows  \\x\ 

ticular  class  of  persons  from  the  elective  fran-  well  that  if  his  amendment  should  be  adopt<K 

chise,  that  State  to  that- extent  shall  not  be  by  the  Legislatures  of  States  enough,  in  bbjad;: 

entitled  to  be  represented  in  Ck>ngress.   It  does  ment,  to  carry  it,  before  it  could  pass  the  trij 

not  deny  to  the  States  the  right  to  regulate  tiie  bunal  of  the  executive  chamber  it  would  N 

elective  franchise  as  they  please ;  but  it  does  obliged  to  receive  the  assent  of  twenty-seres 

say  to  a  State,  'If  you  exclude  from  the  right  States  in  order  to  become  an  amendment  loth 

of  suffrage  Frenchmen,  Irishmen,  or  any  partic-  Constitution.    The  whole  resolution,  therefore 

ular  class  of  people,  none  of  that  class  of  per-  is  for  tiie  purpose  of  mere  agit'ition.    It  i-^  &] 

sons  shall  be  counted  in  fixing  your  representa-  appeal  from  this  Ilouse  to  the  outside  coibti; 

tion  in  this  House.    Tou  may  allow  them  to  uencies  that  we  know  by  the  name  of  Bqd 

vote  or  not,  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  do  allow  combe.    Here  it  was  bom,  and  here,  attcr  it 

them  to  vote,  they  will  be  counted  and  repre-  agitation  in  the  States,  it  will  ^e." 
sented  hef e ;  while  if  you  do  not  allow  them  to       Mr.  Shellabarger  ofifered  the  following  oljcc 

vote,  no  one  shall  be  authorized  to  represent  tions  to  the  resolution  of  llr.  Stevens  from  6 

them  here ;  they  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Reconstruction  Committee : 
oasis  of  representation.' "  *'  1.  It  contemplates  and  provides  for,  and  i^ 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  New  Jersey,  followed,  saying  that  way,  taken  by  itself,  authorizes  the  Stat^.1 

it  was  the  first  time  a  proposition  of  this  kind  to  wholly  disfranchise  entire  races  of  its  peo])I< 

had  ever  been  offered  in  the  House ;  it  was  in  and  that,  too,  whether  those  races  be  white*  < 

violation  of  the  main  principle  upon  which  tiie  black,  Saxon,  Celtic,  or  Caucasian,  and  witho 

Revolutionary  War  4iad  been  conducted;  its  regard  to  thefr  numbers  or  proportion  to  thee 

adoption  would  prevent  any  State,  North  or  tire  population  of  the  State. 
South,  from  allowing  qualified  sufirage  to  its        "2.  It  is  a  declaration  made  in  the  Consiiti 

colored  population ;  it  would  drive  every  State,  tion  of  the  only  great  and  free  Republic  in  tL 

except  where  the  negroes  were  in  a  miy'ority,  world  that  it  is  permissible  and  nght  to  dcs 

to  allow  to  the  negroes  unqualified  si^rnge,  to  the  races  of  men  all  their  political  hgbd 

and  that  it  attempted  in  an  indirect  manner  to  and  that  it  is  permissible  to  make  them  ti^ 

accomplish  what  the  party  in  power  dare  not  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water^  \\\ 

boldly  and  openly  meet  before  the  people.  mud-sills  of  society,  provided  only  you  do  no 

Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  followed,  saying  ask  to  have  these  disfranchised  races  reprcseoj 

that  the  proposition  commended  itself  for  many  ed  in  that  Government,  provided  you  wbol^ 

reasons :  First,  it  provided  for  representation  ignore  them  in  the  State.    The  moral  teaehia 

coextensive  with  taxation;  second,  it  brought  of  the  clause  offends  the  free  and  just  spin 

into  the  basis  both  sexes  and  all  oges,  and  so  of  the  age,  violates  the  foxmdatiou   principl 

counteracted  and  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  the  of  our  own  Government,  and  is  iiitnnsic^ 

casual  and  geographical  inequalities  of  popula-  wrong, 
tion ;  third,  it  put  every  State  on  an  equal  foot-        ^*  8.  The  clause,  by  being  inserted  into  ib 
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GoDstitntioD,  and  being  made  the  companion  is  to  be  based,  if  it  has  any  basis  at  alL    That 

cf  its  other  clauses,  thereby  construes  ana  gives  has  been  tihe  tone  of  the  debates  on  the  snbjeot 

sew  meanings  to  those  other  clauses;  and  it  here. 

tbcd  lets  down  and  spoils  the  free  spirit  and  **  I  deny  in  toto  the  fact  of  snoh  subjugation. 
seoLse  of  the  Constitution.  Associated  with  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  war  has  given  us  any 
clanse  relating  to  the  States  being  *  republi-  such  power.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  these 
an/  it  makes  it  read  thus :  '  The  United  States  States  have  never  ceased  to  be  States  in  and 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  States  of  the  Union.  And  they  are  to-day  States 
republican  form  of  government,'  provided,  how-  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  entitled  to  all  tiie 
ever,  that  a  government  shall  do  deemed  to  rights  conferred  upon  them  as  such  by  the  Con- 
It:  republican  when  whole  races  of  its  people  stitation.  And  we  have  no  right  and  no  power 
are  wholly  disfranchised,  unrepresented,  and  to  exercise  any  authority  over  them  which  the 
ignored."  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  us,  any  more 

Xamcrous  amendments  to  the  report  of  the  than  we  have  over  the  States  of  New  England 

ccminittee  were  offered,  without  being  adopted,  or  the  "West." 

and  the  debate  continued.  Mr.  Eaymond  then  proceeded  to  examine 

3^.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  said :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  somewhat  at  length  this  principle  upon  whidi 
1  am  for  the  pending  amendment  to  the  Con-  it  was  proposed  to  rest  the  question.  Admit- 
^itation  of  my  country,  and  the  other  amend-  ting  a  statement  advanced  by  Hi,  Shellabarger 
meats  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  I  am  *^that  a  State  to  be  such  in  this  Union  must  be 
f3:  tbii  and  for  the  other  essential  amendments  characterized  by  habitual  obedience  to  the  Con- 
indicated,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  and  for  the  stitulion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,"  he 
rake  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union.  Beyond  urged  in  onposition  that  ^*  habitual  obedience 
that  if  I  know  mj  own  mind  or  my  own  heart,  to  law  may  be  suspended  without  impairing  the 
1  Lure  no  feeling  on  this  question.  It  towers  existence  of  the  State  in  the  sense  of  public 
djOTe  all  party  consideration ;  it  touches  the  law,  or  as  a  State  of  the  Union  under  the  Con- 
life  of  the  Republic,  and  not  the  miserable  in-  stitution  of  the  United  States."  He  then  main- 
qcinr  whether  this  or  that  party  shall  be  sue-  tained  that  the  Southern  States  did  not  cease 
c^sM  in  the  coming  contest.  It  is  for  this  to  be  States  in  the  sense  of  international  law. 
House  to  decide  whether  amendments  are  Their  internal  political  organization  was  never 
iKoossary  to  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  suspended.  Conquest  of  one  of  the  States  by  a 
prc'tection  of  the  people.  lam  for  the  pro-  foreign  power,  causing  a  suspension  of  habitud 
posed  amendment  from  a  sense  of  right — ^that  obedience,  would  not  affect  the  existence  of  the 
al-solate,  eternal  verity  which  underlies  your  State,  either.in  the  sense  of  public  law  or  in  the 
Constitution.  The  right  is  the  law  of  the  Re-  contemplation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
piblic  So  it  was  proclaimed  in  your  imperish-  States.  Neither  does  an  attempted  usurpation 
alik  Declaration  by  the  words,  *•  All  men  are  necessarily  of  itself  take  a  State  out  of  the 
created  equal;  they  are  endowed  by  their  Crea-  Union.  There  is  no  specific  time  when  these 
tor  with  the  rights  of  life  and  liberty :  to  secure  States  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Union.  We  have 
tbese  rights  Governments  are  instituted  among  not  conquered^  them  in  any  sense  of  subjugation 
nieD^derivmg  their  just  powers  from  the  con-  to  any  tidng  else  than  the  Constitution  of  the 
KDt  of  the  governed ; '  and  by  those  other  words.  United  States.  There  is  not  in  the  Constitution 
'These  States  may  do  what  free  and  independ-  a  provision  for  the  forfeiture  of  State  rights.  The 
ti^t  States  may  of  light  (not  of  wrong,  but  of  action  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
Tf^hty  do.' "  departments  has  been  such  as  to  deal  with  the 

Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  in  opposition  States  in  no  other  manner  than  they  might  have 
t3  the  resolution,  said :  "  Now,  sir,  I  cannot  been  dealt  with  before  the  war  began.  He  then 
Itlp  believing — ^it  is  an  inference  merely — that  reviewed  the  action  of  the  President,  and  insist- 
tLij  proportion  is  reported  from  that  commit-  ed  that  nothmg  was  necessary  or  required  for 
^f  as  port  of  a  scheme  for  reconstructing  the  complete  restoration  of  the  practical  rerationa 
(lOTemmeut  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  of  the  States  with  the  national  Government 
States— for  reconstructing  both  on  the  basis  of  but  the  admission  of  their  representatives  in 
^  distinct  principle  which  has  been  over  and  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
OT<er  again  announced  in  this  House.  That  A  vote  was  taken  on  a  motion  to  refer  the 
principle  is  eimply  this :  that  by  the  war  which  report  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
-as  been  raging,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  State  of  the  Union,  and  lost — ^yeas  87,  nays  188. 
^tj,  the  States  which  were  in  rebellion  have  The  House  then  ordered  the  report  to  be  re- 
tried to  have  any  existence  as  States;  that  committed  to  tlfe Committee  on  Recopstructioni 
^cj  have  ceased  to  be  States  of  this  Union ;  without  instructions. 

^t  they  exist  only  as  so  much  waste,  nnor-  On    January  8lBt   Mr.   Stevens,  from   the 

linized,  ungovemed  territory ;  that  the  people  committee,  reported  back  the  joint  resolution, 

^30  live  upon  that  territory  are  simply  *  van-  amended  as  follows : 

Iftt  ,T°^'^'  ^  ^"^  governed  a«d  disposed  ^^  ^^^^      BepresaUcU^u 

ofbyus  at  our  sovereign  will,  and  subject  to  no  of  t^ Uniui  State,  of  America  in  (^mffrm  assembled 

aw  but  our  own  discretion.    It  is  on  that  pnn-  Awo4hirds  of  both  Houses  concurring),  Thai  the 

nple,  sir,  that  the  action  proposed  at  this  time  rollowing  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of 
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the  Bereral  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitn-  leges  as  a  State  or  States,  and  their  standing  u  racfa 

tion  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  in  the  Gk)yemment. 

three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  JUtohed^  That  while  States,  by  rebellion  aguut 

part  of  said  Constitution,  namely :  the  General  GoTemment,  forfeit  their  rights  and  ex. 

Articls  — .  Representatiyes  shall  be  apportioned  istence  as  such,  the  United  States  lose  none  of  their 

among  the  seyeral  states  which  may  be  included  with-  rights  or  authority  oyer  the   inhabitants  of  sosb 

in  this  Union  according  to  their  respectiye  numbers.  States ;  and  the  goycmment  over  all  sach  terntorr 

counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  which  has  been  forfeited  by  States,  rigbtfallj  vai 

excluding  Indians  not  taxed :  Provided,  That  when-  properly  reverts  to  the  United  States, 

ever  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied  or  abridged  JKesohedy  That  Congress  has  **  power  to  dispose  of 

in  any  State  on  account  of  race  or  color,  all  persons  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regolations  respect* 

therem  of  such  race  or  color  shall  be  excluded  from  ing  the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  U< 

the  basis  of  representation.  United  States.'^ 

-,1.            X.              A-u       X  1,         «            •       i.^  Jiesohed,  That  all  the  territory  embrsced  withia 

The  question  was  then  taken,  on  agreeing  to  the  boundaries  of  what  U  genefally  known  u  the 

the  joint  resolution,  and  passed  by  the  follow-  state  of  Texas  ought  to  be,  under  such  rales  and 

ing  vote :  regulations  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  set  apart  to 

YBAS-Messrs.  Alley,  Allison.  Ames,   Anderson,  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  cofored  people  of  the  Cni- 

James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  tS^u^^J  m*.-*  4i,«  «*ir        c  i^4u  ^      j    .  j. 

Beaman.  Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blow  .r^^J^^\  ^^  *^®  Tlf"®  ®^  ^^  rsces  demjndi 

Boutwell,  SSandagee,  Broiwein  Briomall,'Buckl  i^ll**l^?l°?lP!.°P\^^ 

land,  Bundy,  Readir  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke^Cobb,  t^^'J^^Jil^^^^l^^                      ^^f  5*  ^I 

ContUng^  Uook,   Cullom,    DirUng,  l)avis,   bawes  ^^^.EffJl^iSf.'t^^  *^/ ^^****t§***^ 

Defrees,^belano;  Doming,'  Dixon,  Sonnelly,  Eckley  fvi  UnLS^t^SL  *°*^  P^^e^ted  as  a  dependency  of 

Egrfeston.  Farisworth,  Farquhar,  Ferir,  Garfield,  *^«  ^"""^^  ^^''^' 

Grmnell,  Griswold,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  Hayes,  On  January  30th,  Mr.  Kasson,  of  lowa,  offerw 

aa!e°Sgr^bU?d%'emSH^^?jA  the  foUowin?  resolutions,  which  were  referred 

Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Hulburd,  James  Hum-  ^  ^^e  same  joint  committee : 

phrcy,  Ingcrsojl,  JuUaj^  Kwson,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Ket-  Setohed,  That  the  joint  Committee  of  Fifte«i  oa 

Cham,  Kuykendall,  Laflm,  George  V^Lawrence,  Wil-  Reconstruction  consider  the  expediency  of  propo«M 

ham  Lawrence,  Lonwrear,  Lyoah,  Marston,  Marvin,  the  following  several  propositions  d  each  Tf  tS 

McClurp,  McIndoe,;ilcKee,  Mercur,  Miller    Moor-  states  lately  In  rebelUon,  for  adoption  bj  the  Leg* 

head,  Mornll,  Morns,  Moulton  Myers,  O'Neill,  Orth,  latures  or  conventions  thereof,   as  a  fundame^til 

Paine,  Patterson,  Perham,  Pike,  Plants,  Pomeroy,  compact  between  each  of  said  SUtes  and  the  Umted 

Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Ro  Ims,  gtates,  irrepealablc  without  mntaal  consent: 


Burt  Van  Homjaobert  T.  Van  Horn,  ^rd  War-  ^^awal  of  Uid  Stite,  or  of  the  citixens  thereof  fiiMa 

ner   Blihu  B.  Washbuirie   William  B.  Washburn,  the  Union  of  these  States ;  or  the  release  of  the  oil 

Welker,  Wentworth^  Wilhams   ^mw  P.  Wilson,  cers  or  people  of  said  State  from  their  obedience  to 

Stephen  F.  Wilson^  ^^^.^^'^  ^^  WoodbndKe-120.  the  ConstitStion  of  the  United  States  of  America;  % 

nv^lTr^?!"-  ^^LlTi"'  %TJxI%fby^Z^*  from  their  allegiance  to  the  constitutional  Gcur* 


ment  thereof. 
2.  The  right  to  bring  and  defend  suits  in  til  tk 

ri.  nupDeu,  uames  Jju  ^"{jporey,  "incises,  -oonsoD,  courts  of  sud  State,  aSd  to  give  testimony  therd^ 

Kerr,  Latham,  Le  Blond,  MarshalK  McCulloueh,  Nib-  according  to  the  usual  couile  of  law.  shill  be  t^ 

Uck    Nicholson    Noell,  Phelps,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  joyed  on  equal  terms  by  all  persons  resident  \\tu2 

WiUiam  H.  RMdall,  Rgrmond.  Rittcr,  Rogew  Ross,  i,4Bpectiv2  of  race  or  color ;  and  all  forfeiturcJ.  re3 

Rousseau,   Shankhn,   Sitgrcavefl     Sniith     Strcmse,  altiei^  and  liabilities  under  any  law,  in  any  crirlnBl 

Tabor,  Taylor  Thornton,  Tnmble,  Voorhees,  Wha-  ^^  otier  proceeding,  for  the  punishiient  of  anv  criE- 

Iej%  and  Wnght--46.  t^  ,       «     a  vi  ^^  misdemeanor,  shaU  be  applied  to  and  shill  bes 

Not  VOTiKO-Messrs.  Ancona.  Delos,  R.  Aahley,  ^^^  aU  persons  equaUy,  wiUout  any  distincUoad 

Culver,  Dnggs,  Dumont,  Glossbrenner,  Goodyear,  race  or  color         ^      "''      .  "^ 

Hendereon^  fligby,  Jones,  Loan    McRucr,  Newell,        g.  The  right  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  j>r:? 

Radford,  frowbridge,  and  Wmfieid-16.  erty,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  shall,  in  said  ki 

On  January  23d,  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Oregon,  ^^ST^t  """^  *^°*^  ^^f"*  u^  *"  naturaliied  dm 

offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions;  S^^acJ  or  c?loT"  '^•*'^^-»'°™'  '"^^^^^^  ^^'°^' 
which  were  refeiTed  to  the  same  joint  com-       4.  No  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation  shaU  be  *i'^?t 

mittee :  ed  in  said  State,  recognizing  or  creatine  any  dclt  s 

WhereoB,  the   Constitution  and  GoT^mment  of  Jjjbility  on  thepart  ofswd  State^  or  ofanj^m^^^ 

the  United  States  were  ordained  and  established  by  R?*  or  corporate  authority  within  the  }y^'^^^^ 

the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  by  States  ib  ^f^^^^  ©^  account  of  credit,  money,  matensi,  ^ 

their  in^vidual  character,  for  the  welfare  and  gen-  P^*®«»  personal  services,  or  other  conaideration  whjri 

eral  happiness  of  the  whole  people ;  and  whereas  the  •^®^®'''  ^^V"  ^^  of/«raisbed  to  or  for  the  aid  of  ij 

doctrine  that  a  Stete  or  States  Ihave  the  right  to  se-  government  or  authonty,  or  pretended  goTcrnruct 

cede  or  withdraw  from  the  Goverftnent  at  pleasure  °'  authority,  or  military  or  naval  force,  or  mi!:u^ 

is  most  pernicious,  and  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  ?'  ^^™  ^^  civil  officer,  or  pretended  officer,  bercM 

all  government,  aud  opens  wide  the  door  for  univer-  *^^"^.  "®t"^:  °/  S?*?"^  ^°  hostihtv  to  the  GoTcmncJ 

sal  anarchy  an<i  ruin :  Therefore,  ^  >^e  U*»»*^  States,  or  so  to  he  set  up  hcroift^r 

BaoU>a,  That  no  State  or  States  can  constitution-  ^"^  *5  ^^^^  ^^^^}^^^^^  8l>aU  bo  void :  and  no  tax  .W 

ally  or  lawfully  secede  or  witiidraw  from  the  United  H^^.}^  imposed,  assessed,  or  colfccted  by  mv 

i^Utes  Government ;  nevertheless,  either  the  one  or  tnonty  within  said  State  on  account  thereoC 
tbe  other  can,  by  renouncing  the  Constitutian  and         nn  iTi^Kv^atxr  i  o+i,   ir-    T^^,^^*.^  ^f  \n 
aws  of  the  United  States,  aniby  waging  war  against         ^  I^aI^  ^^^    •      •^°^^»  ^^  ^l 

them,  or  adhering  to  their  enemies  in  time  of  war,  &^^i  offered  the  foUowmg  resolntions,  and 

forfeit  their  organization  all  their  rights  and  privi-  manded  the  previous  question: 
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S&sitdt  That  in  the  Ungange  of  the  proclamation  enemies,  to  be  taxed  and  governed  without  their 

of  the  President  of  Maj  29,  1865,  '*  the  rebellion  consent 

W^^iTuS^^t  PtS?';^pt?'eoPr^<St:i  «!  Jhe  Mowing  connter-proporition  was  then 

tborities  of  the  Goremment  thereof  in  the  most  vio-  Offered  bj  Mr.  bumner : 

lect  tod  rerolting  form,  bnt  whose  organized  and  A  Joint  reaolutlon  canryinff  ont  the  gaorantjr  of  a  republican 

tfmed  forcM  have  now  been  almost  entirely  over-  form  of  goverament  in  the  ConBtltntion  of  tbe  United 

CDme,  bos  in  its  rerolutionary  progress  deprived  the  Statea,  and  enforcing  tbe  oonatltutional  amendment  for 

people  "  of  the  States  in  which  it  was  organized  "  of  *V  prohibition  of  b1»v^. 

u  anl  eoTemment  "            •  —  ^«^^»  **  **  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  the 

ire 

bUion 

sent, 

goarantecto  such  State  a  republican  form  of  gov-  •"  *"''  f*-^''  "*  ftt*-***.*^.,  ,»-«.«  .^«  j,*.-v,^».  *.-o 

ermoent  made  a  lapse,  to  secure  to  such  States,  according  to 

r^Mtd,  Thai  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  the  requirement  of  the  guaranty,  governments  re- 

Hoose  that  the  condition  of  the  rebel  States  fully  P«bl»can  m  form ;  and  whereas  further  it  is  nrovided 

jistifies  the  President  in  maintaining  the  suspension  ^  »  'jcent  constituUonal  amendment  that  Congress 

Jf  the  writ  of  kaUtu  corpw  in  those  States.  "ay/  enf?^®  "  *^«  prohibition  of  slavery  by  "appro- 

£«rfw*i,That  it  is  the  deUberate  sense  of  this  pnate  lemslation  "  and  it  is  important  to  this  end 

Houae  that  the  condition  of  the  rebel  States  fuUy  *?at  all  relics  of  slavery  should  be  removed,  including 

justifies  the  President  in  maintaining  miUtarypos-  fi*  distinctipn  of  nghts  on  account  of  color:  Now, 

«ssion  and  control  thereof;  and  that  the  President  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  guaranty  of  a  republican 

is  eatitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation  for  employing  ^^J^  of  government,  and  to  enforce  the  prohibition 

thewar  power  for  the  protection  of  Union  citizens  of  slavery,  _,.^.    _.        ,_          ._            . 

tod  the  freedmen  of  those  States,  ^  ^  rtwUtd  hyiheSenaU  and  Ewut  ofHepreteni. 

attvet  of  the  United  atates  of  Amenca  %n  Conareta  aa- 

Tbe  first  resolution  was  adopted — ^yeas  102,  ternbUa,  That  there  shall  be  no  oligsArchv^  aristocracy, 

narg  36,  not  voting  44.    The  second  resolution  o"*©!  or  monopoly  invested  with  peculiar  privileges 

Fi  adopted— yeas  104,  nays   83,  not   voting  *?4,  Po^«"/,»°f  there  shall  be  ne  denial  of  rights, 

n     Tu     Ai.»  i           1  11       "^          J     X  J          ®  Civil  or  pohtical,  on  account  of  color  or  race,  any- 

45.    The  third  resolution  was  adopted— yeas  ^^ere  wfthin  the  limiU  of  the  United  States  or  Se 

120,  najs  26,  not  voting  36.     The  fourth  reso-  lurisdiction  thereof;  but  all  persons  therein  shall 

htioQ  was  divided  at  tbe  word  ^''thereof!,^^  and  be  equal  before  the  law,  whether  in  the  court-room 

tbe  first  part  adopted— yeas  llT,  nays  23,  not  or  at  the  ballot-box.    And  this  statute,  made  in 

Totin,  43     The  second  part  pa«ed-yeas  134,  {^^fXlal^^  ^r^Tig  «,'  ll^^^X^l 

Uji  8,  not  voting  40.  la^g  of  ^ny  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  the  Senate,  on  February  6th,  tbe  resolu-  He  then  further  wid  that  it  was  vain  to  ex- 

fionwhidi  had  passed  tbe  House fo'rthe  amend-  Jf  J  ^^^J^^J^rfr  It  ^^^^ ^^^^Tf^^\ 

imi  of  the  Constitution,  relative  to  the  appor-  ^^f  ."^^S^^IIT  J^S  J"^?' ?i  Ih^^i^  ,-n^hl 

fr-ament  of  representation,  came  up  for  consid-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^«?  ^tt^?i  ti.ll^l^^.h 

nation.    Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  offered  S?u^^'^i^  ^t,  ^^J^"?,^^^^ 

the  foflowing  amendment,  as  a  substitute  for  ^his  is  tbe  great  guaranty,  ^^ut  wbicbj^ 

tio  article  nronosed  l>v  the  House  •  ^t^^^  guaranties  would  fail.    This  wa«  tbe  sole 

m  article  proposed  by  the  House .  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^  troubles  and  anxieties. 

AOerthe  census  to  be  taken  in  the  year  1870  and  tt         -j  .  u  The  Dowera  of  Conffreas  over  this 

each  iucceeding  census.  Representatives  shall  be  ^0.8^^-      •'^ne  powers  or  i^ongress  over  inis 

»P?3rtioned  among  the  several  States,  which  may  subject  are  as  ample  as  they  are  beneficent. 

MiQclodedwithin  this  Union,  according  to  the  num-  From  four  specific  fountains  they  flow — each 

be:  in  each  State  of  male  electors  over  twentv-one  one  sufficient  for  the  purpose — all  four  swelling 

l^^!'^  ajj  qnaUfied  by  the  laws  thereof  to  choose  i^to  an  irresistible  current,  and  tending  to  one 

nembersof  themost  numerous  branch  of  itsLegis-  ^^nnlndnn  •  firat.  the  nPfiP«witv  of  the  nASA.  bv 

^.  And  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  conclusion  .  first,  tne  necessity  ot  ™  case,  Dy 

ft«  several  States  according  to  the  value  of  the  real  which,  according  to  the  analogies  Of  the  Tey- 
bkI  pergonal  taxable  property  situated  in  each  State  ritories,'  disloyal  States,  having  no  local  govern- 
to:  belongmg  to  the  State  or  to  the  United  States.  meilt,  lapse  under  the  authority  of  Congress; 
Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  opened  tbe  secondly,  the  rights  of  war,  which  do  not  expire 
^bate,  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  of  the  or  lose  their  grasp,  except  with  tbe  establisb- 
Hou^^.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  nothing  less  ment  of  all  neediul  guaranties ;  thirdly,  the 
tliao  aootber  compromise  of  human  rights,  constitutional  injunction  to  guarantee  a  repub- 
Tlerc  are  four  million  citizens  now  robbed  of  Ucan  form  of  government ;  and,  fourthly,  tbe 
ifl  share  in  tbe  government  of  their  country,  constitutional  amendment  by  wbiob  Congress, 
»iiile,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  taxed  accord-  in  words  of  peculiar  energy,  is  empowered  to 
^  to  their  means,  directly  and  indirectly,  for  *  enforce '  tbe  abolition  of  slavery  '  by  appro- 
^  support  of  tbe  Government  The  amend-  priate  legislation.'  According  tg  the  proverb 
Q^eat  of  the  House,  by  its  adoption,  will  be  a  of  Catholic  Europe,  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and 
pT^Dt  renunciation  of  all  power,  under  the  so  do  all  these  powers  lead  to  tbe  jurisdiction 
CWitation,  to  apply  tiie  remedy  for  a  grievous  of  Congress  over  this  whole  subject.  No  mat- 
wrong,  when  tbe  remedy  is  actudly  in  hand ;  ter  which  road  you  take,  you  arrive  at  tbe  same 
afid  it  will  hand  over  wards  and  allies  through  point.'^ 

Tbom  the  Republic  has  been  saved,  and  there-  He  then  proceeded  to  show  the  necessity  and 

fort  COT  saviors,  to  tiie  control  of  vindictive  duty  of  exercising  tbe  jurisdiction  of  Congress 
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"  80  as  to  Becnre  that  essential  condition  of  a  transcendent  light  and  left  a  prej  to  that  yen* 

republican  Government,  the  equal  rights  of  all."  geance  w^hich  is  ready  to  wreak  upon  him  the 

He  said :  *'^  Mr.  President,  snch  is  the  testimony  disappointment  of  defeat.    The  conntry,  S7m- 

of  history,   authority,  and   the  CoDstitntion,  pathetic  with  him,  will  be  in  a  conditioa  of  per- 

which  binds  the  judgment  on  this  occasion,  petnal  unrest.    With  him  it  will  safer  aad  with 

leaving  no  alternative.    Thus  far,  I  have  done  him^  alone  can  it  cease  to  suffer.    Only  through 

little  but  bring  the  diversified  testimony  to-  him  can  you  redress  the  balance  of  our  politi- 

gether  and  weave  it  into  one  body.    It  is  not  I  cal  system  and  assure  the  safety  of  patriot  citl- 

who  speak.  I  am  nothing.  It  is  the  cause,  whose  zens.    Only  through  him  can  you  save  the 

voice  I  am,  which  spe^  to  you.    Bn^  there  national  debt  from  the  inevitable  rcpadiation 

are  yet  other  things  Which,  even  at  this  late  which  awaits  it  when  recent  rebels  in  conjunc- 

hour,  crave  to  be  said.    And  here,  after  this  tion  with  Northern  allies  once  more  bear  swaj. 

long  review,  I  am  brought  back  to  more  general  He  is  our  best  guaranty.     Use  him.   He  ws^ 

considerations,  and  end  as  I  b^gan,  by  showing  once  your  fellow-soldier ;  he  has  always  ki^n 

the  necessity  of  enfranchisement  for  the  sake  of  your  fellow -man.    If  he  was  willing  to  die  for 

public  security  and  public  faith.    I  plead  now  the  Republic,  he  is  surely  good  enough  to  Tot^. 

for  the  ballot,  as  the  great  guaranty ;  the  only  And  now  that  he  is  ready  to  uphold  the  Hepnb- 

sufficient  guaranty — beiog  in  itself  peacema-  lie,  it  wiU  be  madness  to  reject  him.    Had  he 

ker,  reconciler,  schoolmaster,  and  protector — ^to  voted  originally,  the  acts  of  secession  must  hare 

which  we  are  bound  by  every  necessity  and  failed.    Treason  would  have  been  voted  down. 

every  reason ;  and  I  speak  also  for  the  good  of  You  owe  this  tragical  war  and  the  debt  now 

the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  as  weU  as  for  the  fastened  upon  the  country  to  the  denial  of  this 

glory  and  safety  of  the  Bepnblic,  that  it  may  be  right    Vacant  chairs  in  once  happy  homes,  in- 

an  example  to  njankind.  numerable  graves,  saddened  hearts,  mothers, 

"  Let  me  be  understood.    What  I  especially  fathers,  wives,  sisters,  brothers,  all  moTirDicg 

ask  is  impartial  suffrage,  which  is,  of  course,  lost  ones,  the  poor  now  ground  by  a  taxatioa 

embraced  in  universal  suffrage.    What  is  uni-  they  had  never  known  before,  all  testify  against 

versal  is  necessarily  impartial.    For  the  pres-  that  ii\ju8tice  by  which  the  present  freedman 

ent,  I  simply  insist  that  all  shall  be  equal  was  not  allowed  to  vote.     Hiul  he  voted,  there 

before  the  law,  so  that,  in  the  eiyoyment  of  would  have  been  peactf.   If  he  votes  now,  there 

this  right,  there  shall  be  no  restriction  which  will  be  peace.    Without  this  you  must  have  a 

is  not  equally  applicable  to  fdl.    Any  further  standing  army,  which  is  a  sorry  substitute  for 

question,  in  the  nature  of  *  qualification,'   be-  justice.    Before  you  is  the  plain  alternative  of 

longs  to  another  stage  of  the  debate.    And  the  baUot-boz  or  the  cartridge-box;  choose  yd 

yet  I  have  no  hesitauon  in  saying  that  uni-  between  them.'' 

versal  suffrage  is  a  universal  right,  subject  only  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  proposed  to 

to  such  regulations  as  the  safety  of  society  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  that "  in  the  reso- 

may  require.    These  may  concern  (1)  age,  (2)  lution,  and  insert  the  following: 

character,  (8)  registration,  (4)  residence.    No-  The  followiiig  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legi^U- 

body  doubtis  that  minors  may  be  excluded,  and  tnres  of  the  seyeral  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 

80,   also,  persons  of  infamous  life.    Registra-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  k^^ 

tion  and  residence  are  both  prudential  rSuire-  *^4  ^y  threo-fourtha  of  said  Legislatures,  Bhalljj 

MVftA  »M«  M.  wAv^uw  y.  V  wvuix  i«  u.vi^uM<u  ^  ^"^^ «"  yjij^  ^o  oll  inteuts  aod  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  sad 

ments  for   the   safeguard  of  the   ballot-box  Constitution,  namely : 

against  the  nomads  and  Bohemians  of  politics,  Abticlb  14.  No  State,  in  prescribinff  the  qoalifin- 
and  to  compel  the  exercise  of  this  franchise  tions  requisite  for  electors  tnerein,  shful  discriraicite 
where  a  person  is  known  among  his  naghbors  •gwns*  «»J  person  on  account  of  color  or  race. 
and  friends.  Education  also,  may,  under  cer-  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  followed,  and  pro- 
tain  circumstances,  be  a  requirement  of  pru-  ceeded  to  state  the  views  of  the  committee  In 
dence,  especially  valuable  in  a  Republic,  where  recommending  this  joint  resolution.  The  result 
so  much  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  tiie  peo-  of  leaving  the  Constitution  as  it  was,  without 
pie.  These  temporary  restrictions  do  not  in  any  amendment,  would  be  that,  so  far  as  the  power 
way  interfere  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  for  they  exists  in  the  States,  it  would  still  be  exerd^ 
leave  it  absolutely  accessible  to  all.  Even  if  im-  to  deny  all  political  rights  to  those  who  liaTC 
pediments,  they  are  such  as  may  be  easily  over-  heretofore,  been  considered  unfit  and  not  in  s 
come.  At  all  events,  they  are  not  in  any  sense  condition  to  exercise  them.  That  is,  we  sboald 
insurmountable,  and  this  is  the  essential  re-  have,  in  a  portion  of  the  States,  all  the  peopjd 
quirement  of  republican  institutions.  No  mat-  represented  and  all  the  people  acting,  and  in 
ter  under  what  depression  of  poverty,  in  what  another  portion  of  the  States,  all  thQ  people  rep- 
depth  of  obscurity,  or  with  what  diversity  of  resented  and  but  a  portion  of  the  people  onlj 
complexion  you  may  have  been  born,  you  are,  exercising  political  rights  and  ret^ning  thero  m 
nevertheless,  a  citizen — ^the  peer  of  every  other  their  own  hands.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  gn&rd 
citizen,  and  the  ballot  is  your  inalienable  right  in  some  way  against  this  f    At  this  time  no  one 

<^  Having  pleaded  for  the  Areedman,  I  now  contends  that  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the 

plead  for  the  Bepublic;  for  to  each  alike  tJie  recent  slave  States  is  tit  to  be  admitted  to 

ballot  la  a  necessity.    It  is  idle  to  expect  any  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.    The  argn* 

true  peace  while  Uie  freedman  is  robbed  of  this  ment  addressed  to  the  committee  was^Whst 
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MDpass?    TThat  objection  is  tbere  to  basing  of  the  nation  to  yonr  bondholders,  the  plighted 

representation  on  voters  ?    First,  we  naturally  faith  of  the  nation  to  your  invalid  soldiers,  the 

become  attached  to  that  to  which  we  are  ao-  plighted  faith  of  the  nation  to  your  living  and 

customed.    It  woold  hold  out  an  inducement  to  dewi  heroes. 

nm  the  ballot  to  an  unreasonable  extent    It  "  Mr.  President,  what  do  we  propose  to  do  ? 

roold  induce  many  States  to  change  their  laws  We  see  that  it  will  not  do  to  give  power  in  the 

and  flUow  disfranchised  whites  to  vote.    The  rebel  States  to  the  rebels.    We  see  that  the 

amendment  proposed  only  remains.    It  leaves  Union  white  men  are  but  an  inconsiderable 

the  original  basis  of  representation  where  the  minority,  and  they  cannot  be  trusted  there  to 

Constitution  placed  it  in  the  f  rst  instance.    It  organize  States.    Then  if  the  States  are  to  be 

accomplishes  indirectly  what  we  may  not  have  organized  immediately,  the  only  question  is, 

the  power  to  accomplish  directly.  whether  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  be  given  to 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  followed,  and  in  his  re-  rebel  white   men    or  loyal   black   men.    The 

marla  considered  the  various  plans  of  recon-  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  meets 

Kraction  proposed.     Of  the  President's  plan  he  that  issue  squarely  in  the  face.    Whatsoever  I 

said :  "  If  the  President  had  a  right  to  regulate  desire  to  do  I  will  not  do  by  indirection.    I 

«n3rage  at  all,  he  had  a  right  to  specify  every  trust  I  shall  always  be  brave  enough  to  do  what- 

fondition  under  which  suffrage  should  be  ex-  soever  I  think  my  duty  requires,  directly  and 

ercised."    He  urged  that  both  Presidents  Lin-  not  by  indirection." 

(^!n  and  Johnson  had  recognized  the  fact  that  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amend- 

tte  Si:>athem  States  were  dead.     By  acts  of  ment  he  stated  to  be,  that  by  limiting  the  basis 

Ciagress  the  existence  of  these  States  was  to-  of  representation,  Congress  would  induce  the 

tiiir  and 'entirely  ignored.    The  people  have  people  of  the  South  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage 

toD  long  looked  to  the  President  for  a  plan  of  to  the  negro.    He  ftid  not  believe  it  would  have 

ro/itoration.    Look  to  Congress.     It  has  the  that  effect ;  and  if  it  would,  it  would  be  asking 

p^)wer,  hence  its  duty.    He  said :  him  to  do  by  indirection  that  which  as  a  brave 

"We  are  brought  to  the  question.  Upon  what  and  honest  man  he  would  prefer  to  do  directly. 
safe  basis  can  the  States  be  restored  to  their  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  in  opposition  to 
cniL'titntional  relations  to  .the  United  States?  the  measure,  said :  '*  Then,  sir,  as  the  proposition 
It  (^unot  be  done  npon  the  basis  alone  of  the  does  not  rest  upon  population,  as  it  does  not 
kijal  voters,  for  they  are  inconsiderable,  and  rest  upon  property,  as  it  does  not  rest  upon 
ffould  bo.  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  rebel  voters,  upon  what  principle  does  it  rest?  Upon 
Tct^rs,  It  cannot  be  done  by  giving  the  rebel  what  principle  do  Senators  propose  to  adopt 
Toicrs  the  power  to  control  the  legislation  of  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ?  I  can 
the  coQntry.  Now,  suppose  for  one  moment  understand  it  if  you  say  that  the  States  shall  be 
tbtjon  should  determine  that  a  reconstruc-  represented  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
tt<jTi  shonld  take  place  based  upon  the  vot«s  of  upon  their  population ;  I  c^  understand  it  if 
the  ribels,  what  wonld  be  the  result  ?  What  you  say  that  they  shall  be  represented  upon 
a."«  the  great  questions  now  engaging  the  at-  their  voters ;  but  when  you  say  that  one  State 
tiation  of  the  people,  and  which  will  engross  shall  have  the  benefit  of  its  non-voting  popula- 
te legislation  of  th&  country  for  the  next  half  tion  and  another  State  shall  not,  I  cannot  un- 
i^ntarjrl  Questions  of  taxation  and  revenue,  derstand  the  principle  of  equity  and  justice 
D)  you  suppose  they  will  willingly  tax  them-  which  governs  you  in  that  measure.  Sir,  if  it 
Hives  to  pay  the  interest  npon  the  immense  does  not  stand  upon  a  principle,  upon  what 
debt  created  for  their  subjugation  and  over-  does  it  rest  ?  It  rests  upon  a  politicial  policy. 
tlirow  ?  A  committee  that  had  its  birth  in  a  party  caucus 

'^  Tliore  are  other  questions  you  will  be  called  brings  it  before  this  body,  and  does  not  conceal 

ap-^Q  to  decide.     You  will  have  to  provide  a  the  fact  that  it  is  for  party  purposes.    This 

fcnl  for  the  payment  of  your  invalid  pensioners,  measure,  if  you  ever  allow  the  Southern  States 

Tl.ink  YOU  that  they  will  vote  willingly  to  raise  t6  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Repredent- 

a^  aey  to  pay  the  pensions  of  your  invalid  soldiers  atives,  will  bring  them  back  shorn  of  fifteen  or 

»ka  their  owninvalid  pensioners  are  excluded?  twenty  Representatives;    it  wiU    bring  them 

^  you  hope  for  any  cordial  co6peration  be-  back  so  shorn  in  their  representation  fliat  the 

t^^:en  the  rebels  and  yourselves  upon  any  of  Republican  party  can  control  this  country  for- 

^'se  great   subjects  of  national  legislation?  ever;  and  if  you  can  cut  off  from  fifteen  to 

"^appose  you  admit  them  here  in  the  Senate,  thirty  votes  for  President  of  tlie  United  States 

tbey  not  only  vote  upon  all  these  high  ques-  in  the  States  that  will  not  vote  for  a  Republican 

^>!33j  bat  they  counsel  in  reference  to  executive  candidate,  it  may  be  that  you  can  elect  a  Re- 

Kpl'olatments ;  they  counsel  in  reference  to  the  publican  candidate  in  1868.    Now,  sir,  upon 

"•anrraation  of  treaties;  and  their  power  for  this  subject  I  ask  the  attention  of  Senators. 

^Til  U  almighty  the  moment  you  admit  them  These  are  no  words  of  mine.    I  will  put  upon 

with  all  the  privileges  of  regularly  organized  the  stand  the  most  influential  Republican  to- 

s^d  c'jnstituted  States.    I  tremble  in  view  of  day  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    He 

tiie  evil  consequences  which  would  result,  from  says : 

i-;  admission  of  rebel  members,  to  your  national  According  to  my  jndgment,  they  ougbt  never  to  be 

lebt,  to  the  national  credit  the  plighted  faith  recognized  as  capable  of  acting  in  the  Union,  or  of 
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beinff  counted  as  ralid  States,  until  the  Constitution  *<  Now,  one  of  two  things  most  happen  in  a 

shairhave  been  so  amended  as  to  make  it  what  its  gtate  in   caso    this    amendment  be  adoptei 

framers  intended ;  and  so  m  to  secure  perpetual  as-  -^              ^j  ^j    g^ff^age  mnst  be  accepted,  or 

cendencj  to  the  party  of  the  Union.  the  State  will  be  stripped  of  a  portion  of  the 

"That  is  the  phrase  of  these  times  by  which  power  which  she  now  holds  under  the  Consti- 

men  undertake  to  describe  their  own  party,  tution.    This  is,  therefore,  a  penal  amendment 

'  the  party  of  the  Union.*    A  party  that  to-day  While  it  assumes  to  leave  the  State  free  to  reg- 

says,  this  Union  shall  not  be  restored^  a  party  dilate  sufirage  for  itself,  it  imposes  a  penalty 

that  to-day  says  that  eleven  States  shall  stay  npon  it  ijf  it  decide  in  a  particular  way.   No 

out  of  Congress,  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  matter  how  strong,  or  even  imperative,  maj 

'the  Union  party.'    Describing  his  party  by  be  the  reasons  against  lowering  the  standard  of 

that  terra,  he  says  that  the  Constitution  mnst  suffrage  in  a  State  to  the  capadty  of  the  negro 

be  so  amended  as  to  secnre  the  perpetual  as-  or  Chinaman,  the  State  must  do  it  or  be  strip- 

cendency  of  the  Union  party :  ped  of  the  constitutional  right  to  full  represen- 

If  they  should  j?rant  the  right  of  suftaie  to  per-  tation  which  she  now  holds.    It  is  Yirtually  a 

sons  of  color,  I  think  there  would  always  be  Union  decision  by  Congress  that  to  withhold  negro 

white  men  enough  in  the  South,  aided  by  the  blacks,  Bnffi*age  to  any  extent,  or  for  any  cause,  is 

to  divide  the  representation,  and  thus  contmue  the  criminal  and  justly  obnoxious  to  punishment, 

Repubhcan  ascendency.  ^^^  ^^^j.  that  punishment  ahall  be  imposed  U 

^^  That  is  a  little  more  distinct    Dropping  the  three-fourths  of  the  States  upon  the  remainder 

phrase,  '  the  Union  party,'  the  head  of  this  by  means  of  a  constitutional  amendment" 

committee,  the  chieftain  in  the  House,  comes  He  tiiien  urged  as  general  objections  to  the 

squarely  out  in  the  House  of  Representatives  measure  that  eleven  States  were  unrepr^nt<Mi  in 

and  says  that  the.  Constitution    must  be  so  the  Senate  and  House ;  f^e  probability  that  m 

amended  as  to  secnre  the  perpetual  ascendency  amendment  made  at  that  time  would  be  a  par- 

of  the  Republican  party.    Wr,  President,  have  tisan  one ;  that  members  of  Congress  were  not 

we  come  to  that  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  chosen  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  coc- 

States,  that  we  abandon  principle,  that  we  seek  stitutional  amendment;  that  whatever  amesd- 

no  longer  to  base  representation  upon  popula-  ments  were  now  proposed  by  Congress  were  to 

tibn,  that  we  do  not  seek  to  base  representation  be  submitted  to  Legisktures,  and  not  to  popular 

upon  voters,  but  that  we  mingle  tlie  basis  of  conventions  in  the  States,  and  most  of  those 

representation  so  as  to  secnre  a  party  life  ?    I  Legislatures  were  to  be  the  ones  then  in  sesr 

hope  that  I  shall  never  come  to  the  considera-  sion ;  and  that  in  thus  substitating  amendments 

tion  of  a  question  of  so  grave  importance  with  a  dispute  was  invited  on  the  question  of  le^- 

a  partisan  feeling."  tive  assent  necessary  to  their  adoption. 

Mr.  Hendricks  further  insisted  that  it  was  a  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  again  took  the 

proposition  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  place  floor,  and  thus  alluded  to  the  general  sobiect  of 

agriculture  under  the  control  and   power  of  reconstruction,  which  had  been  largely  dir 

.  manufactures  and  commerce  forever ;  and  also  cussed  by  previous  speakers : 

was  designed  as  a  punishment  on  the  Southern  ^*  The  question  before  us,  even  in  its  simple^ 

States.  form,  is  of  incalculable  importance ;  but  it  1>^ 

Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  opposition,  an  added  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  tb« 

said :  "  The  amendment  presents  an  alternative  whole  vast  subject  of  reconstruction.    Into  thii 

to  each  State  in  which  persons  of  an  inferior  field  I  shall  not  be  tempted  at  this  time,  eia^pt 

race  or  color  may  be  found,  whether  Asiatics  or  to  express  a  short  opinion  on  the  general  prio- 

Africans.    In  the  Pacific  States  it  may  relate  ciples  we  should  seek  to  establish.    TrcasOQ 

to  t^e  former,  while  in  the  Southern  and  Cen-  must  be  made  odious,  and  to  this  end  pover 

tral  States  it  will  apply  to  the  latter ;  and  the  must  be  secured  to  loyal  fellow-citizens.  la 

alternative  is  that  suffrage  shall  be  extended  to  doing  this,  two  indispensable  conditions  canoot 

such  race  generally  upon  the  same  conditions  be  forgotten :  first,  aU  who  have  been  untrue  to 

and  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  extended  to  the  KopubUc  must  for  a  certain  time,  constitc- 

the  white  race,  otherwise  the  whole  of  such  in-  ting  the  transition  period^  be  excluded  from  the 

ferior  race  shall  be  deducted  from  the  popula-*  partnership  of  government;  and,  secondly,  all 

tion  of  the  State  in  assigning  it  Representatives  who  have  been  true  to  the  Republic  most  be 

in  Congress.    Every  State  in  which  Africans  admitted  into  the  partnership  of  governiDto; 

or  Asiatics  are  found  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  according  to  the  sovereign  rule  of  the  Codsu- 

constitutional  pressure  in  favor  of  indiscrimina-  tution,  which  knows  no  distinction  of  color. 

ting  suffrage  to  all  races  and  colors  of  mankind  Following  these  two  simple  commandments, 

found  within  its  borders.   If  it  refuse  or  neglect  there  will  be  safety  and  peace,  together  with 

to  establish  such  indiscriminating  suffrage,  it  p»ower  and    renown.    Neglecting   these  two 

is  to  pay  the  penalty  in  a  loss  of  power  in  the  simple  commandments,  there  must  be  pern 

Federal  Government.    And  it  is  to  be  observed  and  distraction,  together  with  imbecility  and 

that  even  where  the  disfranchisement  is  but  dishonor.    In  the  one  way,  reconstruction  wiii 

partial,  the  whole  race,  and  not  merely  the  part  be  easy ;  in  the  otilier  way,'it  will  in  any  ju* 

disfranchised,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  popula-  sense  be  impossible.    It  may  seem  for  tbe  mo* 

tion  of  tbe  State  in  assigning  it  Representatives,  ment  to  succeed;  but  it  must  fail  in  the  end 
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litis  IS  an  I  have  to  say  at  present  on  recon-  ministry  did  not  see  the  Ineasare  w^ich  Ghat* 

strnction,  and  I  tnm  at  once  to  the  pi-ecise  ham  denonnced  as  he  saw  it,  and  as  history  now 

question  before  na."    He  then  remarked :  sees  it.    Of  conrse  Senators  wonld  not  support 

'^The  proposition  now  before  yon  is  the  most  the  present  proposition  if  they  thought  it  dis- 

important  ever  brought  into  Congress,  unless,  graceful ;  nor  would  the  British  ministry  have 

perhaps,  we  may  except  the  amendment  abol-  supported   that  earlier  proposition  had  they 

iahing  skiTery,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  the  most  thought  it  disgraceful.    Unhappily,  they  did 

Qtterly  reprehensible  and  unpardonable.    The  not  think  so ;  but  I  trust  you  will  be  warned 

same  sentiment  which  led  us  to  hail  the  aboli-  by  their  example. 

tbn  of  slavery  with  gratitude  as  the  triumph  ^^  With  the  eloquence  of  Chatham,  another 
of  justice,  should  make  us  reject  with  indigna-  person  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
tion  a  device  to  crystallize  into  organic  law  the  held  up  to  reprobation  that  apprentice  system, 
disfraachisement  of  a  race.  It  is  with  infinite  which,  under  the  sanotion  of  both  Houses  of 
regret  that  I  differ  from  yalued  friends  about  Parliament,  followed  emancipatioii  in  the  Brit- 
me,  bat  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  I  bespeak  in  ish  West  Indies.  I  refer  to  Brougham.  He 
ad?aDce  their  candor,  and  most  cheeifmly  con-  did  not  hesitate  to  exclum :  ^Prodigious,  por- 
cede  to  all  from  whom  I  differ  the  same.indul-  teutons  iiyustice  I '  and  then  continuing,  he 
gence  which  I  claim  for  myself.  In  exposing  exclaimed  again :  ^  The  gross,  the  foul,  the  out- 
such  an  attempt,  I  must  speak  frankly,  as  on  rageous,  the  incredible  injustice  of  which  we 
other  occasions,  in  exposing  the  crime  against  are  daily  and  hourly  guilty  toward  the  whole 
Kansas,  or  the  infamy  of  that  enactment  which  of  the  ill-fated  African  race  I '  But  how  small 
turned  the  whole  North  into  a  hunting-ground,  was  the  injustice  which  aroused  his  reproba- 
where  man  was  the  game.  The  attempt  now  tion  compared  with  that  which  you  are  now 
is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  is  more  essentially  bad  asked  to  perpetuate  in  constitutional  law  1  The 
than  the  crime  against  Kansas  or  the  Fugitive  wrong  which  he  arraigned  was  against  eight 
Slave  Bill.  Such  a  measure,  so  obnoxious  to  hundred  thousand  persons  in  distant  islands,  to 
erery  argument  of  reason,  justice,  and  feding,  whom  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  bound 
CO  perilous  to  the  nationiu  peace,  and  so  in-  by  no  ties  of  latitude,  and  who  were  to  them 
jorions  to  the  good  name  of  theBepublio,  must  only  fellow-men.  The  wrong  which  I  now  ar- 
beenconntered  as  we  encounter  a  public  enemy,  raign  is  against  four  million  persons,  consti- 
There  is  no  language  which  can  adequately  tuting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  *  people' 
depict  its  chs^rscter.  Thinking  of  it,  I  am  re-  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by 
minded  of  those  words  of  Chatham,  where  he  ties  of  gratitude,  and  who  are  to  us  fellow- 
held  np  to  undying  judgment  a  measure  of  the  citizens. 

British  ministry,  which  I  think  had  already  '^  From  the  moment  I  heard  this  proposition 

nc«ired  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  first  read  at  the  desk,  I  have  not  been  ahle  to 

as  the  present  attempt  has  already  received  the  think  of  it  without  pain.    The  reflection  that 

sanction  of  the  Hmise  of  Bepresentatives.  Chat-  it  might  find  a  place  in  the  Constitution,  or 

ham  did  not  hesitate,  Sordid  he  tame  his  words,  even  that  it  might  he  sanctioned  by  Congress, 

bot  exclaimed :  is  intolerable." 

I  am  astonished,  shocked,  to  hear  such  princi-  He  then  proceeded  in  an  argument  for  the 

pies  confessed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  House  r^ection  of  the  proposition,  which  the  Senator 

or  in  this  coontry ;  principles  equally  unconatitu-  iixua  recapitulated  ' 

ap\'?rfh^i.Tnd2SltsUgL"oUrp»Su;  "FoUowmg  it  from  the.beginning  you  have 

•bhotrence.                             « »  li               f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^jj^g  proposition  carries  into  the 

.-,.      '  .  .       ^      ^.„  , .  ,       /i.  vx   V  Constitution  itself  the  idea  of  inequality  of 

^Then,  nsing  to  stiU  higher  flight,  he  ex-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^gU^^g  ^^^^  unspotted  text;  sec- 

cjajined:  ondly,  how  it  is  an  express  sanction  of  the 
Mj  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  un-  acknowledged  tyranny  of  taxation  without  rep- 
ttLXTgl;  i^X'^^It^^^^^&tZ  resentation';  thirdly,  low  it  is  a  concession  I 
slept  this  niffht  in  my  bed,  nor  reposed  my  head  on  State  rights  at  a  moment  when  we  are  recover- 
DT  pillow,  without  giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  ing  from  a  terrible  war  waged  against  us  in  the 
*hborrencc  of  such  preposterous  and  erroneous  prin^  name  of  State  rights;  fourthly,  how  it  is  the 
"P^  constitutional  recognition  of  an  oligarchy,  aris- 
"  Bat  what  was  the  measure  which  thus  tocracy,  caste,  and  monopoly,  founded  on  color ; 
voQscd  tlie  veteran  orator  compared  with  that  fifthly,  how  it  petrifies  in  the  Constitution  the 
which  is  now  before  us  ?  It  was  only  a  tran-  wretched  pretension  of  a  white  man's  Govern- 
ment act  of  wrong,  small  in  its  proportions,  ment;  sixthly,  how  it  assumes  what  is  false  in 
which  he  denounced.  I  am  to  denounce  an  act  constitutional  law,  that  color  can  be  a  ^-  qualifi- 
l^f  wrong  permanent  in  its  influence,  colossal  in  cation '  for  an  elector ;  seventhly,  how  it  posi- 
it«  proportions,  operating  in  an  extensive  re-  tively  ties  the  hands  of  Congress  in  fixing  the 
gion,  affecting  millions  of  citizens,  positively  meaning  of  a  republican  government,  so  that 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  cov-  under  the  guaranty  clause  it  will  be  constrained 
cnng  its  name  with  dishonor.  Such  is  the  to  recognize  an  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  caste, 
ehancter  of  the  present  attempt  I  exhibit  it  and  monopoly,  founded  on  color,  together  with 
asl  see  itk  Others  may  not  see  it  so.  The  British  the  tyranny  of  taxation  without  representation. 
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as  not  inconsistent  with  snch  a  goyemment;  pnt  it  upon  yoters ;  what  is  the  consequence  f 

eighthlj,  how  it  positively  ties  the  hands  of  Ck)n-  What  have  they  got  to  do.    If  they  do  not  ad- 

gress  in  completing   and  consamraating   the  mit  colored  men  to  vote,  they  lose  their  repre- 

abolition  of  slavery  according  to  the  second  sentation.    If  they  do  admit  them  to  vote,  tbev 

clause   of  the  constitutional   amendment,  so  have  the  representation.    The  effect  is  preciselV 

that  it  cannot  for  this  purpose  interfere  with  the  same  in  both  cases,  only  in  one  case  we  pat 

the  denial  of  the  elective  franchise  on  account  it  in  a  different  form,  and  say  directly,  *  If  yon 

of  color;  ninthly,  how  it  installs  recent  rebels  do  make  thb  distinction,  founding  it  on  popQ- 

in  permanent  power  over  loyal  citizens ;  and,  lation,  then  this  conscquenoe  will  follow.^  ^^ 

tenthly,  how  it  shows  forth  in  unmistakable  The  amendment  offered  ty  Mr.  Henderson 

character  as  a  compromise  of  human  rights,  the  was  rejected  by  yeas  10,  nays  87. 

most  immoral,  indecent,  and  utterly  ^meful  Mr.  Sumner  modified  his  amendment  so  as 

of  any  iu  our  history.    All  tliis  you  have  seen,  to  read,  after  the  enacting  clause,  as  follows : 

with  pain  and  sorrow.  I  trust.     Who  that  is  That  in  all  States  lately  declared  to  be  in  rcbeUion 

movedtosympathyfor  Ills  fellow-man  can  listen  there  shall  be  no  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  caste,  or 

to  the  story  without  indignation?     Who  that  monopoly mveatedwilh  peculiar pri^eges and ^ 

has  not  lost  the  power  of  reason  can  faU  to  see  era ;  and  there  ahall  be  no  denial  of  n^t.s  anl  or 

^aa  «vu  luow  lo^c  ^/vw  ^»  v*  x^a.  v**  v«u  acmj.  w  omv  Dohtical,  on  accoant  of  color  or  race,  bat  all  persons 

the  cruel  wrong  ?  shall  be  equal  before  the  hwr,  whether  in  the  coaru 

"  And  now  the  question  occurs,  what  shall  room  or  at  the  ballot-box.    And  this  statute,  made 

be  done  ?     To  this  I  answer,  reject  at  once  the  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  the  n- 

pending  proposition ;  show  it  no  favor ;  give  it  P''T«  ^^ V^  ^^^  ^*?^t**y  f^^  ^"^  ^^*  Constitution 

no  quarter.  >t  the  country  see  that  you  are  ^^iShfg     """^                            ^ 

pSfnlifth^T^^^  5-- then  ^J^^^^^^^^^^^         ^^ 

one  of  these  I  can  vote.    They  may  diflfer  m  *  iT:    .J:        '    i       I  '""*"r°""^  vi^^^  ^ 

efficiency;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  im-  ^^^^^^S amendment: 

moral  or  shameful.    There  is,  first,  the  propo-  .»"*  "^H?".?!!!,  *>®  ®'^*rf  •'^i?*TJ?'".^pf^ 

^4.'  «**•       J                  XA-                 i.       '1.1  wed  or  abndtred  in  any  State  in  the  election  of  Bcp- 

sition  to  lound  representation  on  voters  instead  r^sentativea  u>  Congr^a  or  other  offices,  municipi 

of  population,  and,  secondly,  the  proposition  to  State,  or  national,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  do* 

secure  equality  in  political  rights  by  constitu-  scent,  or  preyions  condition  of  sexritiide,  or  br  anr 

tional  amendment  or  by  act  of  Congress."  proviaion  of  law  not  equally  applicable  to  all  race* 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  foUowed,  in  reply  «»5  descents,  «11  persons  of  "ch  race,  color,  dowta^ 

.  Av^uvtvu,  V*.  .lu^  «,  *vr**v»Twi*,  ***  **.p*j  and  condition,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  basis  of 

to  the  objections  which  had  been  urged,  say-  representation  as  prescribed  in  the  second  section 

ing :  *^  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  makes  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution, 

several  points  against  this  propoation,  to  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote: 


correctness,  or  even  the  plausibility  to  a  man  of  Indiana,  Morgan,  Morrill.  Nye,  Poland,  Pomeroy, 

of  sense,  of  any  point  that  he  has  rawed  on  the  f^^t^^^''^'''  '*'"^^""'  ^'^^  ^^*^y»  ^"^^ 

subject.    There  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  ten-  '"nats-M^ssJu.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon, 

able ;  and  more  than  that,  there  is  not  one  of  Doolittle,  Outhrie,  Hendricks.  Johnson,  Kirkwoc^d, 

them  but  what  is  just  as  tenable  against  the  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDougalL  Nesmith,  Norton,  Kid- 

proposition  he  is  in  favor  of,  to  found  repre-  ^.*  SauUbury.  Sherman,  Stewart,  Stockton,  V»n 

sentation  on  voters^as  this.    Vhat  lawyer  in  ^it^li^ltir^^^  n'oward,  Ramsej,  «d 

tbe  world  ever  heard  that  a  denial  is  an  admis-  wrigbt 1. 

sion  f    What  lawyer  ever  beard  that  a  penalty       other  amendmento  were  offered  and  rejected, 

18  a  permission?    By  this  proposition  we  say  ^^^^  ^^  resolution  was  reported  from  tbe 

simply  this:  ' If  m  the  exercise  of  the  power  committee   to   the   Senate,  and  Mr.  Ckrk's 

that  yon  have  under  the  Constitution  you  make  ^nendment  withdrawn, 
an  inequality  of  rights,  then  yon  are  to  suffer       o„  ^^^  ^^        ^^        ,^^  „„  t,„  j„i„j 

such  and  such  consequences'    "S^  hat  sane  man  ^golution  as  it  came  fh>m  the  House,  as  fol- 

could  ever  pretend  that  that  was  saying, '  Make  j^^g . 

an  inequality  of  rights  and  we  will  sanction  it  f '       v   *     ^  *  *u         m.    ji       m  ^,  r^n. 

We  do  not  deny,  nobody  can  deny  that  the  pow-  Jli'^^l^rJ^^V^^^'^'r'J^,^: 

er  may  be  thus  exercised.    What  we  say  by  this  Harris,  m>we,  Kirkwood,  Lane  of  Indiana,  McDoa- 

amendment  is,  ^  If  yon  attempt  to  exercise  it  in  gall,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Poland,  Ramsey,  ^ber^ 

this  wrongful  way,  you  create  an  inequality  of  ™»n,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wmiaois,  and  \>il- 

ffii  ^o.l^''wV!r^v'^i'''^"S^'Yf  "N^T^Messrs.  Brown,  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Dam 

rights'—not  we,  but  you-' if  you  undertake  Di,on,  DooUttle,  Guthrie,  Hende^n.  Heidricb. 

to  do  it  under  the  power  which  exists  Tn  the  Johnson,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Fomc 

Constitution,  then  the  consequence  follows  that  roy.  Riddle,  Saulsbury,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Sumner, 

you  are  punished  by  a  loss  of  representation.'  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  and  Yates~22.  ^^,  .  . 
That  is  all  there  is  in  it  Does  not  the  same  ABSExr-Messrs.  loot.  Howard,  and  Wngbt-5. 
thing  follow  with  reference  to  the  proposition        Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  having  failed  to 

to  base  representation  upon  voters  ?  Suppose  we  vote  for  it,  it  was  not  agreed  to. 
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PreTionsly,  in  the  Honse,  on  February  20th,    Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Egglesion,  Eliot,  Farns- 
ifr.  SteTWis,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  joint    worth,  FaraiAw,Fcn7^Garfieia,Qrii»ell,Gr^^ 

Committee  of  Fifteen,  made  the  following  re-    il^^^'  fcSf  H^o^iffil'sfhlf  ^^^^ 
port :  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Demos  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hub- 

CbaeoRcnt  iMoIotlon  conoerslng  the  insDrrocttonuy  Stateii.  bard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Hnlburd,  IngeraoU,  Jenckes, 
BeU  re9olw€d  hv  tU  Bouse  of  BepreaetUativts  (the  J«han,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Laflin,  George  V. 
Senate  concnrring),  That  in  order  to  close  agitation  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longvear, 
upon  a  question  which  seems  Ukely  to  disturb  the  Jo^ch,  ilarston,  McClurg,  Mclndoe,  McKee,  MdRuer, 
iclion  of  the  GoTemment,  as  well  as  to  quiet  the  un-  i?®"^"r»  j!*®?™^'''  Momll,  Moms.  MonKon,  Myers, 
ccrtsinty  which  is  agitating  the  minds  of  the  people  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Patterson,  Perham.  Pike.  Plants, 
of  the  eferen  States  which  have  been  declared  to  l>e  Pomcroy,  Pnce,  William  H.  Randall,  John  H.  Rice, 
in  insurrection,  no  Senator  or  Representative  shall  g*V,?^'  Bchenck,  Schofield,  Shell abareer,  Sloan, 
be  admitted  into  either  branch  of  Congress  from  any  gpalding,  Starr,  SteTcns,  Thayer,  John  L.  Thomas, 
of  rtid  States  until  Congress  shall  lave  decided  S^'fS?^®*  ^£?.?°'J?2  4®J°*™' J^T^  ^*^  JS®*?' 
wch  State  entitled  to  such  representation.  ?^'*^»JSr^^®'' J^*^"  B.Washbume,  William  BJ^ash- 

bum.  Welkcr,  Wentworth,  Wiluams,  Jas.  F.  Wilson, 

Mr.  Grider,  of  Kentucky,  presented  the  fol-    Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridee— 109. 

lowing  minority  report,  which  was  read :  Nats— Messrs.  Bergen,  Boyer,  Brooks,  Chanler, 

Coffroth,  Dawson,  Eldridge,  Finck^   Glossbrenner, 

Hogan, 
lie! 


TK      u     K     loyalty  Of  the  State  Of  Ten-  fo^^dT^udT'&andaTClFUymo^^R 

D««€.    There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  eridence  5^^^  Rousseau,  Shanklin,  Sitoeaves,  Smith,  TSbor 

taken   some  part  of  it  conducing  to  show  that  at  t     ,J     Thornton,  Trimbfe,  V*oorheci,  Whaley,  and 

some  locahtiea  occasionally  there  hare  been  ^me  \7^aii{ ^  t  j» 

irregularities  and  tcmporwy  disaffe<^^^^^^^    yet  the        ^^  VoTiio-Messrs.  Alley,  Ames,  Ancona,  Delos 

main  direction  and  weight  of  the  testimony  are  am-  ^  j^^^.       3^^      B,        B^^^     rJ^^^^  W?  Clark, 

pie  and  conclusive  to  show  that  the  flreat  body  of  the  r..,i-^  A*  1: i\— :-  A^i-.-^  •i^«..:-^«  t^: t^„' 


1-        AQ*,    .        «*      i®iF!i      ^^Ml-  Culver,  Darling,  Davis,  Delano,  l5enison, «,^- 

f^ple  m  said  State  are  ^ot  only  loyal  and  ^lU^g,  ^  g.j,  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^j^^„   j^^^^  ^^^ 

"  ^1°  amicable,  sincere,     ^^'     t^^^'  „    'jon««     Knafton    Kuvl 


B«aaxiou8Kiu«Te«uaBa^wu«ia  umicj^^^  ^    ^    Johnson,   Jones,    Kasson,  Kuykendall,   Le 

and  pamotic  relations  mth  the  Gencr^^^  |,^^J   Marvin,   Miller,^  Noell,  AfexanW  H.  foce, 

fcoch  being  the  state  f  the  facts,  and  maamuch  as  jj^m„»   StiUwe  LStrouse,  Francis  Thomas,  Robert  T 

ender  the  census  of  1860  Con/^ress  passed  a  law  y^^  gim,  and  iVinfield^S*. 

ffLjcb  was  approved  in  1868,  fixing  the  ratio  and  ap-  ' 

lemoning  to  Tennessee  and  all  the  other  States  rep-  ▼    0.1.     «       ^      t.                      *.         i  x* 

rejsentation ;  and  inasmuch  as  Tennessee,  disavow-  ii)  the  Senate,  the  concDrrent  resolution  was 

log  insanectionaxy  purposes  or  dislovalty,  has.  nn-  received  from  the  House,  and  came  np  on  the 

der  the  laws  and  organic  law  of  said  State,  regularly  question  of  its  consideration  on  February  21st, 


„,„„^„  „.  ,„^  ^„.^^  ,^v-.^«  ^^  «-.«  ^^^-  .                .              The  resolu- 

ben  are  here  asking  admission ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  tion,  it  will  he  perceived,  is  nothing  more  or  less 

H'jnse  by  the  Constitution  is  the  "judge  of  the  elec-  than  a  legislative  assertion  by  hoth  Houses  of 

tion  retnms,  and  qualifications  of  its  members  "  Congress  that  they  will  not  proceed  to  act  upon 

flwtT'mdXn" to  ^t :  P"°"^P^*^^'  ^^^  *^^'"  *^"  the  credentials  of  memhers  from  any  of  the 
^fe»/wrf,  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  entitled  States  which  lately  constituted  the  so-called 
to  representation  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  Confederate  States  until  they  have  previously 
tl»«  Representatives  elected  from  and  by  said  State  passed  a  law  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the 
sre  hereby  admitted  to  take  their  seats  tlierein  upon  g^  j^g  themselves.  This,  if  you  will  allow  me 
be,ng  qualified  by  oath  according  to  law.  to  say  SO,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  what  Con- 
Mr  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  objected  to  tje  g^ess  has  indicated  as  its  intention  heretofore. 
receptu)n  of  the  mmonty  report,  aaymg :  "I  j^  ^^  indicated  in  the  last  Congress,  and  it  was 
tbmk  I  may  say,  without  impropriety,  that  until  indicated  in  a  resolution  which  came  directly 
josterday  there  was  an  earnest  mvestigation  ^^^  ^^^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which 
icto  the  condition  of  Tennessee,  to  see  whether,  ^he  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  John- 
bT  act  of  Congress,  we  cotdd  admit  that  State  g^^j  ^^  ^  member,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  with 
toacondiUon  of  renresentation  here,  and  ad-  his  concurrence,  not  as  applicable  to  aU  Xh^ 
mit  Its  members  to  their  seats  here ;  but  since  ^^^  ^^t  ^  ai)plicable  tb  one  of  the  States. 
;^terday  there  has  arisen  a  state  of  things  j^  jg  before  me  in  a  few  words,  and  I  will  read 
which  the  committee  deem  puts  it  out  of  their  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  the  report  that  was  made 
power  to  proceed  further  ^thout  surrendenng  ^o  the  Senate  on  the  18th  of  February  to  accom- 
a  great  pnnaple ;  without  the  loss  of  aU  their  j^j^^  resolution  S.  No.  117,  on  the  subject 
toity;  without  surrendenng  the  rights  of  ^f  ^^  credentials  of  members  claiming  seats 
ihji  body  to  the  nsurpation  of  another  power.  ^^^  Louisiana,  the  last  paragraph,  which  I  will 
1  call  tlie  previous  question."  ^^^  jg .          ^              r    -^    r~, 

A  series  of  dilatory  motions  followed,  but  ^^     '         .              .       *  ^i.   ,     ,    .  .v    .^. 

the  qncrtion  w«  finely  reached,  and  the  reso-  of'^oV^l^^rb'^iSg'IXued '.^?ns?l'a^^^^^^^ 

iQtion  adopted  by  the  following  vote :  of  the  United  States"  and  her  inhabitants  having  been 

TcAs— Messrs.  Allison,  Anderson,  James  M.  Ash-  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  in  pursuance 

tt^v,  Baker,  Baldwin,  BanksL  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benja-  of  a  law  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  your 

D'in,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Bout  well,  Brandagee,  committee  deem  it  improper  for  this  body  to  admit 

Bromwell,  Broomall,  Bnckland,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  to  seats  Senators  from  Louisiana,  till  by  some  joint 

Coakling,  Cook,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Defrees,  Deming,  action  of  both  Houses  there  shall  be  some  recognition 
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of  an  eiiBting  SUU  goTeroment,  acUag  in  hsrmoDf 
with  the  GoTenimeDt  of  tbe  DniUd  StaUi,  and  recog- 
[^iog  its  nnthorit;. 

Mr.  Johnson:  "Is  that  tbe  report  of  tbe 
18lh  of  February,  18051  " 

Mr.  Fcssenden :  "  Yes,  sir  Now,  there  Is  the 
principle  laid  down  in  bo  many  words,  and" 
agreed  to,  as  I  understand,  speciBcally  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Mainland,  whoso  authority 
we  all  acknowledge,  that,  inasmnch  as  the  State 
of  Louisiana  had  been  declared  to  bain  aetate  of 
rebellion,  and  intercourse  with  it  had  been  sns- 
peoded  by  alaw  of  Congress,  therefore  Congress 
conld  nnt  properly  admit  members  from  that 
State,  eicept  in  porauHnee  of  a  law  of  Congress 
providing  for  hor  peculiar  condition — I  do  not 
pretend  to  repeat  the  exact  language.  When  that 
reaolotion  was  introdnoed  into  Congress,  did  it 
occaMon  any  discussion  opon  that  principle  or 
the  propriety  of  its  application  ?  Was  tliere  any 
objection  made  to  it  here?  Was  there  any  ob- 
jection made  anywhere!  Did  not  everybody 
recognize  the  propriety  of  that  exact  expression 
of  opinion  as  applied  to  the  proposition  to  ad- 
mit Senators  and  Representatives  from  sncb  a 
State?  I  was  not  here  at  the  time,  but  I  am 
informed  that  there  was  no  discussion  upon  that 
particular  subject,  and  no  fault  was  fouad  with 
the  particular  course  that  wa;  thus  indicated, 
BO  far,  at  least,  as  this  priaciple  was  concerned. 

"  How  does  it  happen,  ttien,  that  when  a 
Bimilar  resolution  is  proposed,  one  applicable  to 
other  States  that  have  been  predsely  in  the  like 
condition,  tliere  seems  to  be  so  much  senritive- 
ness  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen?  How  can  it 
be  accounted  for  that  what  was  thought  to  be 
so  proper  as  applicable  to  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana should  be  so  improper  as  applicable  to 
these  other  Btat«s  ?     It  is  for  gentlemen  to  an- 

"  Let  us  look  a  little  further,  and  see  what 
has  occurred  smcc  that  time,  because  I  feel 
somewhat  eensitive  on  tJiis  subject.  Charges 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  oommit- 
teo  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  he  a  mem- 
ber that  have  somewhat  affected  my  view  of 
my  own  condition,  and  I  feci  compelled  not 
only  to  vindicate  that  committee,  but  to  vin- 
dicate the  action  of  Congress  with  reference  to 
it" 

<  Mr.  Feasenden  then  read  an  extract  from  a 
V^eeh  of  President  Johnson,  in  which  allusions 
wtTi'  lEi.iiIi-  to  the  committee  as  "an  irrepressi- 
lili- 1.  i!(r:il  directory,"  eta,  and  said;  "It  will 
be  Tiuiiri'd,  Sir.  President,  in  the  extract  which 
has  iieen  read  there  are  very  serious  charges 
made.  One  is  that  there  is  an  effort  hemg 
mode  to  cDiicentrate  all  power  in  a  few,  ana 
that  that  power  is  lodged  m  the  hands  of  a  sort 
of  central  roiamittee,  and  the  words  which  im- 
mediately follow  furnish  a  sufficient  indication 
of  what  thf  President  meant.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  hardly  have  con- 
Bidcred  wiUi  eare  the  nature  of  the  resolution 
under  which  we  have  been  acting  as  a  commit- 
tee of  thii  body;  bo  could  hardly  have  looked 


at  its  history,  and  hardly  have  understood  ill 
meaning. 

"  The  resolution  as  it  finally  passed  stood  in 
this  way :  . 

That  B  Joint  commitlee  of  tfUta  membm  <biU 
be  appoJDted,  iiii:e  of  wbDm  alull  b«  membcn  of  Iht 
House  and  sii  member  of  the  Senate,  who  ihill  in. 
onire  into  the  condition  of  the  SUtti  whieh  fanaei 
the  io-called  Confederate  Stales  of  America,  (Dd  re- 
port whether  tbcj,  or  any  of  them,  are  enlnied  to  be 
repreaentid  In  cither  House  of  Congrew. 

"What  was  that?  Simply  the  appoiabneit 
of  a  joint  committee  in  this  unexampknl  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  with  a  war  of  four  jeorsiin 
which  eleven  States  had  been  engaged  agsin^ 
the  United  'States)  just  closed,  after  all  the  ei- 
penditnre  of  blood  and  treasure  that  hsd  been 
made  in  the  country,  at  tlie  first  meeting  nf 
Congress  which  occurred  after  actual  hosiili- 
ties  in  the  field  had  ceased — for  what  pnrptse? 
To  inquire  into  the  condition  of  those  Stales  and 
report  whether  they  were  entitled  to  reprcien- 
tation.  That  simple  proviwon  for  acquiiiu; 
information  in  order  to  enable  the  Hoase  ond 
the  Senate  to  judge  understondingly  upon  this 
important  'question  affecting  themselv«s  hu 
been  represented  by  gentlemen  and  by  news- 
papers as  essnming  authority  which  did  not 
belong  to  Congress.  I  have  nothing  to  »t  in 
this  connection  with  reference  to  the  Prc^- 
dent.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  comploiiits 
that  were  madeofthat  resolution,  a  simple  reso- 
lution to  inquire  into  the  oonditjon  of  thoK 
States  and  report  whether  BepresentatiFes  and 
Senators  conld  be  admitted  from  theui.  ^ir, 
in  this  were  wo  doing  any  thing  more  tlisn  our 
duty?  Was  it  not  advisablel  It  was  not  i 
single  question  relating,  as  we  understood  it. 
to  tjie  credentials  of  members.  It  was  beliered 
that  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  qec*- 
tion  of  the  admission  of  members  lay  this  great 
point,  whether  the  condition  of  those  Siatia 
was  such  as  to  render  the  admission  of  thnut 
merobera  safe.  I  have  had  this  extract  from 
tbe  President's  speech  read  simply  to  shoirwhit 
everybody  must  admit  with  regard  to  it  The 
last  paragraph  of  the  extract  that  I  soot  lo  tli« 


Chair  and  had 

I  am  tree  to  aay  to  yoi 
am  not  prepared  lo  '  ' 


this: 


,e  rebdli™ 


ly  each  ponition. 

Ill  LUC  .^cuBw  lu  uiE  >ery  iaceptioD  of  the  i 

that  Stales  had  no  right  to  go  out  and  that  Ibej  W 
no  power  to  go  out.  That  question  baa  been  selllei 
and  I  canoot  turn  aroand  now  and  gire  the  lie  dirtcl 
to  all  I  profeBU  to  bare  done  in  the  fast  five  yean.  I 
can  da  no  >ucb  thing.  1  say  that  when  they  copp^ 
with  the  Coaatitmioa,  when  they  have  giieo  >dS- 
ciont  evidence  of  their  loyaltr  and  that  uej  can  be 
trusted,  when  they  yield  obedience  lo  the  Ian,  1  uj 
extend  to  tbem  the  ri^t  band  of  feUawabi'   --"-■ 


I  and  n] 


n  be  restored. 


"  So  say  I,  and  so  say  all.  When  they  do  thst, 
let  these  consequences  follow.  There  is  oo 
difference  on  that  point  The  President  liim- 
self,  instead  of  saying  any  tiling  different  fron 
us,  says  when  they  have  oomplied  with  tha^ 
conditions  then  they  ought  to  be  admitted.  Ha 
himself  in  his  speech  makes  that  a  creliuiiaarf 
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to  ATaTninitig  the  question  of  credentials  to  dee  the  goyemment  of  the  many  ?  I  con  understand 

whether  men  come  here  properly  accredited,  the  allusion  in  no  other  way ;  and  if  any  gentle- 

Lest  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  should  have  man  can  place  a  different  constmction  npon  it, 

failed  to  notice  this  sentence,  let  mo  read  it  I  should  like  to  have  him  do  so.    I  am  nnwill- 

again.    It  is  peculiarly  expressive :  ing,  myself,  individually,  to  rest  under  such  an 

I  «y  that  when  they  comply  with  the  Constit,,.  in>P^tation.    I  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of  that 

tioD,  when  they  have  given  aifficient  evidence  ot  committee.    I  never  understood  myself  as  any 

ibeir  loTiilty,  and  that  thev  can  be  trasted,  when  thmg  but  the  servant  of  Congress,  or  of  the 

thejjield  obedience  to  the  law,  I  say  extend  to  them  body  which  sent  me  there,  to  endeavor  to  ob- 

thengbt  hand  of  fellowship,  and  let  peace  and  nnion  tarn  information  and  to  come  to  a  conclusion 

be  restored.  ^p^^  nyhich  the  body  might  act  understand- 

*^  That,  it  seems,  is  a  matter  into  which  some-  ingly ;  and  that  we  have  not  come  to  a  conclu- 

body  has  a  right  to  inquire.    I  should  like  to  sion  yet,  is  only  a  proof  that  the  question  is  a 

know  if  the    Oongress  of  the  United  States  much  larger  one  uian  gentlemen  might  have 

have  not  a  right  to  ask  these  very  questions  supposed,  and  involves  more  consideration  and 

and  be  satisfi^  npon  them  before  they  admit  more  examination  than  might  possibly  have 

men  as  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  been  apparent  to  those  who  looked  only  upon 

several  bodies  which  constitnte  Oongress.    If  the  surface,  and  judged  only  from  what  they 

Congress  have  a  right  to  inquire  (and  I  agree  could  gather  from  common  report. 

with  the  President  entirely  on  the  subject).  \*If  the  Executive — and  I  mean  to  speak  of 

vbat  have  we  done  more  than  to  inquire?  the  President  with  respect,  because  I  entertain 

When  Cbngress  appointed  this  committee  with  for  him  reject —has  an  idea  that  the  several 

power  to  examine  into  the  condition  (for  that  points  which  he  has  suggested  are  prelimina- 

ia  all  there  was  of  it)  of  these  so-called  Oon-  rics  to  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Bepre- 

federste  States  and  report  whether  they  were  sentativee  from  these  States,  the  question  arises, 

in  a  fit  condition  to  be  represented  by  Sena-  who  is  to  exercise  that  power  of  judgment? 

ton  and  Kepresentativesi  wnat  did  we  do  more  Does  it  belong  t<T  ns,  if  a  Senator  presents 

than  amply  to  endeavor  to  cany  out  precisely  himself  here,  to  ascertain  in  the  first  place  if 

what  the  P^reddent  has  laid  down  in  his  speech  those  conditions  have  been  complied  witli  on 

83  preliminary  to  the  admission  of  Senators  the  part  of  these  States,  or  does  it  belong  to 

and  Hepresentatives?     I  state  this  in  order  him? 

that  the  country  may  understand  what  all  this  ^^  If  I  have  mistaken  the  view  of  the  Prcsi- 

DoLie  has  been  about  in  reference  to  the  ap-  dent,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  corrected  by 

pomtment  of  this  committee.  him  or  by  anybody  tiiat  is  authorized  to  speak 

^*  Bat  the  President  undertakes  to  say  that  for  him ;  and  one  would  think  there  are  plenty 

leplative  power  has  been  granted  to  this  com-  of  those  gentJemen  about ;  but  what  he  says  is, 

miu«e;  that  the  power  of  le^dation  which  Oon-  substantially,  in  my  judgment,  this:  'I  have 

?re^  possesses — ^he  calls  it  ^  the  power  of  legis-  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  States  are  in 

ktion ' — over  the  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Union  to  be  represented  in  the  councils  of 

Senators  and  Representatives  has  been  passed  the  nation,  and  particularly  is  the  State  of  Tcn- 

ont  of  the  hands  of  Oongress  and  given  to  nessee.    I  admit  that  certain  things  must  be 

a  central  power — a  central  directory,  which  done ;  they  must  show  their  loyalty,  but  I  am 

chooses  to  exercise  this  power.    Sir,  is  this  the  person  to  decide  upon  whether  those  things 

committee  of  fifteen  any  thing  more  than  the  have  been  done ;  whetner  that  loyalty  has  been 

Krrant  of  Oongress?    Is  any  committee,  either  shown;  whether  that  condition  has  been  com- 

joint  or  special,  which  is  appointed,  any  thing  plied  with,  and  all  other  conditions  that  I  may 

more  than  the  mere  servant  of  Oongress?    Oan  judge  necessary,  and  when  I  have  decided  that 

acy  member  of  it,  or  the  whole  of  it,  set  up  its  question  with  reierence  to  these  States,  Oongress 

^  for  a  single  day  or  a  single  hour  or  a  single  may  take  up  the  question  of  the  elections,  quali- 

moment  against  the  wiU  of  the  body  which  con-  fications,  and  returns  of  the  members  who  pre- 

Etitated  it  ?    We  were  appointed  for  a  special  sent  themselves  to  them,  inquire  into. that,  and 

purpose,  to  make  inquiries,  and  report  to  Oon-  have  notliing  to  do  but  to  settle  the  question 

grea  the  result  of  our  inquiries ;  and  for  what  whether  they  come  within  the  description  of 

reason  ?    What  was  the  great  reason  ?    Sim-  the  Oonstitution  or  not.^ 

plj  that  neither  branch,  acting  without  suffi-  *'If  the  President  does  not  mean  that,  then 

cient  information,  might  take  a  course  from  the  question  is  for  Oongress  to  decide.    If  he 

vhich  the  other  branch  would  differ,  and  thus  does  mean  that,  the  issue  of  which  I  spoke  is 

bring  about  a  collision  between  the  two  bodies  directly  presented  to  Oongress.    For  myself  I 

vhich  constitute  the  Oongress.    Under  those  could  not  rest,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 

circomstances,  is  it  quite  £ur  to  designate  the  content  with  my  position ;  I  could  not  believe 

committee  of  fifteen  as  a  central  directory,  as  that  I  was  faithful  to  the  great  interests  com- 

&  power  assuming  to  judge  and  to  decide  ques-  mitted  to  my  care,  connected  with  others  as  I 

tious  which  belong  to  the  bodies  which  the  com-  am,  by  the  State  which  sent  me  here,  if^I  yielded 

Aittee  represents?    Is  it  quite  fiur  to  desig-  for  a  moment  to  the  idea,  come  from  what 

Date  it  as  a  central  power  sitting  here  with  a  source  it  may,  that  anybody  but  Oongress  had 

new  to  get  up  the  government  of  a  few  against  the  right  with  reference  to  Senators  andEepre- 
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sentatives  to  settle  prdimiiiarily  the  qaestion       TbU  in  ordet  to  oloro  »git»tioD— 

whetber  the  States  that  sent  them  here  were        To  hare  no  mora  depute  about  it  BmongoiiN 

entitled  to  have  Senators  and  BeprasentatiTes  selves  as  to  otir  own  action — 

or  not.  npon  B  qncition  which  seems  likely  to  dlitorbtlu 

"Sir,  we  shonlil  be  jielding  ererr  thing,  we  action  of  ibe  OorerDment,  unellulaaaiettbeoii- 

shoold  have  no  power  left,  we  should  be  less  ctrtKntr  which  ii  igiuting  iho  mindi  of  toe  »np1e 

than  children,  we  ahonM  harilv  be  entitled  to  f*  f^«  t^"  SU*»  whichTiaTe  been  declwei  lo  ta 

„  1^1  -T*^         _^ _v  1.  in  inintrection,  no  Senator  or  Bepreseatatiie  ihilt 

C«U  ourselves  5bves,  if  a  question  npon  which  ^^  »dmill«l  into  eilher  hnnch  of  Congresi  trom  in. 
the  Tei7  existence  of  these  bodies^  the  Senate  of  uid  Swtes  natil  Coogreu  staallbtTe  iKheti 
and  Honse  of  Rcpresentativea  mar  depend,  the  mcb  SUte  entitled  to  inch  rcpresentatiDu. 
qnestioQ  of  whether  a  State,  or  a  body  of  men,  .i  xhat,  sir,  is  resnminft  the  original  propoa-  , 
or  an  organiiatioD  anjwhere  is  entitled  to  rep-  tion,  Bubstantially.  Hftring  been  instracted  tn 
reeentation  here,  is  not  for  ns  to  settle  and  oh  inquire  into  the  condition  of  these  Statca,  and 
alone,  so  far  as  those  proposed  members  are  to  report  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  wm 
concerned,  without  anrdictatioQ  from  anybody,  entitled  to  representation,  and  not  being  pr(- 
ay,  withoat  any  advice  from  anTbody.  The  pared  to  report  on  that  question,  we  propose  to 
President  is  by  ihe  Constitntion  anthMued  and  the  Bouse  and  the  Senate  this  resolotion,  pro- 
required  to  give  information  to  Congress  from  aiding  that 

time  to  time  on  the  state  of  pnbhc  alfwrs;  bnt  jjo  Senalor  or  ReprewnUUvo  .hall  be  .dailtlH 
npon  a  question  affecting  the  representation  m  loto  either  bnncb  of  Congresa  from  anj  ol  uid 
the  Senate  or  in  the  House  of  Repre^ntaliTes,  St>lrs  nnlit  Congress  sball  bave  declared  such  Slitt 
be  is  not  competent  even  to  advise  us,  ftt>ra  his  entitled  to  anch  repre»ent«Uon. 
position  and  from  the  necessity  that  exists  that  "  Originally,  I  did  not  think  that  rewlalion 
all  these  different  branches  of  the  Government  was  necessary;  but  now  I  do.  Why?  In  orJe; 
aboold  be  entirely  independent  of  each  other  that  Congress  may  assert  distinctly  il9  oxt 
I  am  free  to  say  I  shonlo  consider  myself  as  at-  rights  and  its  own  powers ;  in  order  that  there 
ting  in  a  body  bound  hand  'and  foot,  having  no  may  be  no  mistake  anywhere,  in  the  mind  of 
power,  no  right*,  no  independence,  no  char-  the  Executive  or  in  the  mjida  of  the  peopif  of 
aoter,  if  1  thought  I  was  compelled  to  a^k  the  this  country;  that  Congress,  under  the  catUTD- 
opinion  of  any  one  with  regard  to  the  right  of  stances  of  ^his  case,  with  this  attempted  hsi- 
.a  Senator  to  sit  upon  this  floor  and  the  right  of  tation  of  its  powers  with  regard  to  ita  om  ra- 
the State  which  sent  him  here  to  l<e  represented  ganization,  is  prepared  to  say  to  the  EiecQtire 
npon  thb  floor.  It  is  a  qnestion  for  ns,  and  and  to  the  connti?,  respectfully  bnt  firmly,  ocer 
only  for  ns.  this  subject  they  have,  and  they  mean  to  eicr 
"Looking,  therefore,  upon  these  two  argn-  cise,  the  most  fall  and  plenary jarisdiction;tkT 
ments  in  this  part  of  the  veto  message  as  I  did,  will  bo  limited  with  regard  to  It  by  no  cod- 
one  distinctly  indicating  that  no  legislation  af-  Eiderations  arising  from  tbo  views  of  otben 
fecting  the  States  which  have  recently  been  in  tban  themselves,  except  so  far  as  those  con^d- 
rebellion  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  erations  may  affect  the  minds  of  individiuls; 
President  while  those  States  were  not  repre-  we  will  jndjre  for  ourselves,  not  only  upon  (re- 
sented here,  the  other  that  all  the  considers-  dentials  and  the  character  of  men  and  the  poa- 
tjon  that  we  as  members  of  the  Senate  had  a  tion  of  men,  but  npon  the  portion  of  the  StitM 
righf  to  give  to  this  subject  was  to  look  at  the  which  sent  those  men  here.    In  other  words, 

Eapers  presented  and  gay  whether  men  coming  to  nse  the  langnage  of  the  President  ^'lio. 

ere  had  the  proper  credentials  fi^m  some-  when  the  question  is  to  be  decided  whetiw 

body,  leaving  the  question  to  be  settled  at  the  they  obey  the  Constitution,  whether  they  hs« 

other  end  of  the  avenue  whether  or  not  the  a  fitting   constitution   of  their   own,  whether 

States  themselves  bad  a  right  to  be  represented  they  are  loyal,  whether  they  are  prepared  to 

on  this  floor — while   I'considered   those  two  obey  the  laws  as  a  preliminary,  as  the  I'resiilwt 

things  OS  not  only  shadowed  forth,  but  distinctly  says  it  is,  to  their  admission,  we  will  sny  whetb- 

stated  in  the  veto  message,  I  could  not  hesitate  er  those  prehminary  requirements  have  besa 

for  a  single  instant  to  say  that  where  such  rca-  complied  with,  and  not  he,  and  nobody  bnl 

sons  were  given  for  the  veto  of  a  biU,  I  contd  ourselves. 

not,  without  sacrificing  all  my  self-respect,  and        "It  was  my  very  strong  opinion  and  ioiptfs- 

wh&t  is  of  more  consequence  as  far  as  I  am  sion  with  reference  to  this  matter  that  indeed 

cODCcmed,  sacrificing  all  the  rights  and  honors  me  to  ask  the  Senate  to  take  np  this  queues 

of  the  l>ofly  of  which  I  am  a  member,  vote  to  ....  

sustain  tlint  message,  whatever  good  reasons 
might  bo  ^Tcn  in  other  parts  of  it.    Under 

those  circumstances,  and,  I  will  confess,  inBu- j , ._ ^ 

enoed  by  that  particular  mesfflge,  influenced  of  the  country,  dtuatcd  as  we  are,  it  tran^ceniis 

by  thosp  visws  and  statements  of  the  President,  in  importance  every  question.    Where  are  we, 

the  committee  of  fifteen,  which  is  so  denounced,  sir?    Let  ns  allow  onrselves  to  consider  ftir  a 

saw  Bt  to  propose  distinctly  the  proposition  to  moment.    If  we  are  not  to  inquire  into  and  be 

both  Ilouses  of  Congress  which  is  now  upon  satisfied  of  the  condition  of  these  States,  If  ^' 

your  tabic ;  and  it  is  this  are  not  to  inquire  and  ascer^Mn  whether  tbe; 
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ire  or  are  not  in  each  a  sitiiation  that  they  may  carried  him  beyond  what  I  believe  in  cahner 

safely  come  here  and  govern  (becaose  when  moments  and  on  due  consideration  he  would 

thej  come  here  they  come  as  rulers),  bat  if  be  willing  to  go ;  far  beyond  what  he  himself 

somebody  dse  is  to  settle  that  question  for  ns,  on  a  calm  review  would  find  it  in  his  power  to 

an  that  Congress  has  to  do  is  this :  when  a  stand  by.    This  part  of  his  message  is  not  wdl 

State  chooses  to  go  out  of  the  Union  and  make  considered. 

Tar  upon  it,  it  is  to  provide  the  means  to  legis-  *'  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  will  not  be  dis- 
hte;  when  the  State  has  been  conqnered  and  puted  by  anybody,  not  even  by  the  Senator 
is  ready  to  come  back  again,  it  is  to  mquire  of  from  Maryland — and  I  caU  his  attention  to  it— 
somebody  else  whether  the  State  is  in  a  condi-  that  this  country  has  been  in  a  state  of  war, 
tion  to  come  back^  and  is  to  take  the  men  who  decidedly  in  a  state  of  war,  war  according  to 
are  sent  here,  and  who  may  come  here  with  the  books,  war  in  its  worst  acceptation,  war  in 
credeDtials  from  a  military  governor  appointed  the  very  strongest  meaning  of  tne  term,  with- 
bj  the  President,  without  a  word  except  to  in-  out  any  limitation  or  qualification.  If  we  have 
qnire  as  to  their  qualifications.  I  supposed  that  been  in  a  state  of  war,  the  question  arises — and 
Senators  were  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  rep-  it  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  I  think  this  whole 
fcsentatives  of  the  people,  although  selected  by  thing  lies  in  a  narrow  compass — ^is  there  any 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States;  that  Senators,  disputeasto  what  are  the  consequences  of  war? 
like  Represeotatives,  were  sent  here  for  the  What  are  the  consequences  of  successful  war  ? 
pnrposc  of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  people.  Where  one  nation  conquers  another,  overcomes 
aad  although  other  officers  were  chosen  for  it  without  qualifications,  without  terms,  without 
specific  terms  and  exercised  for  the  time  greater  limits,  and  after  a  bitter  contest  succeeds  in 
IK)wer,  that  after  all  the  protection  of  this  G^v-  cruslung  its  enemy,  occupying  its  enemy^s  ter- 
enuncot  must  be  found  in  its  Congress ;  that  ritory,  destroying  its  posts,  what  are  the  con- 
pQblic  opinion  wa»  represented  here,  the  public  sequences  ?  The  Senator  is  perfectly  familar 
wishes  were  represented  here,  the  rights  of  the  with  the  writers  on  international  law.  Let 
whole  people  were  guarded  here,  the  money  him  read  the  chapter  in  the  book  under  my 
of  the  people  was  taken  care  of  here — I  mean  hand  upon  ^Acquisitions  by  War.'  Is  there 
in  Congress,  taking  both  Ilouses  together — and  any  thing  more  certain  than  that  the  conqueror 
that,  in  fact,  all  the  essential  powers  of  the  has  a  right,  if  he  chooses,  to  change  the  form 
GoTemment,  all  that  was  to  be  aoue  lies  at  the  of  government,  that  ho  has  a  right  to  punish, 
Terr  foundation,  every  thing  that  was  necessary  that  he  has  a  right  to  take  entire  control  of  the 
in  order  to  protect  our  form  of  government  re-  nation  and  the  people,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
publicau,  and  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  conn-  exact  security  for  the  future,  and  such  security 
try,  rested  in  the  faithfulness  of  tiie  Senators  for  his  own  safety  as  he  may  demand ;  that  all 
and  Representatives  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  these  rights  are  his,  with  only  the  limitation 
in  their  power  to  judge  of  what  was  necessary  that  he  shall  not  abuse  them  and  conduct  them 
m  order  to  constitute  and  regulate  their  own  in  a  manner  contrary  to  humanity,  in  the  ordi- 
bodies.  But,  sir,  if  this  is  not  so,  if  they  are  nary  acceptation  of  the  term  ? " 
ccmfined  simply  to  a  mere  question  of  papers,  Mr.  Johnson :  '*  What  is  the  book?  " 
to  a  mere  question  of  credentials,  to  simply  Mr.  Fessenden :  "  Vattel.  The  principle, 
taking  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  who  are  en-  then,  is  settled.  Those  are  the  consequences 
titled  to  seats  in  this  body,  so  far  as  States  hav-  of  successful  war.  We  are  told  that  we  did  not 
icg  the  right  to  send  them  here  are  concerned,  wage  a  war  of  conquest.  Oertainly  we  did  not. 
then  I  consider  that  we  are  reduced  to  be  mere  Ck>ngress  said  precisely  what  it  meant  at  the 
cTcalores  of  circumstance,  nothings,  nobodies ;  time  it  stated  that  this  war  was  not  waged 
at  any  time  we  maybe  overwhelmed;  at  any  for  any  purpose  of  subjugation.  It  was  not 
time  we  may  lose  our  power ;  at  any  time  we  commenced  with  any  such  idea,  but  if  it  follows 
may  cease  to  be  that  check,  which  the  Oonsti-  that  subjugation  must  come  in  ordef  to  accom- 
tption  intends  we  ^ould  be,  upon  the  Execu-  plish  what  we  desire  to  accomplish  and  what 
tire  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  other  we  must  accomplish,  it  is  not  our  fault.  If 
branches  of  the  Government ;  at  any  time  we  subjugation  becomes  necessary,  although  that 
may  lose  all  of  which  we  have  been  so  justly  was  not  the  idea  with  which  the  war  was  com- 
pn^nd  with  reference  to  our  own  condition  as  menced,  who  can  complain  ? 
a^gned  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  "  Now,  is  there  any  more  dispute  as  to  the 
States.  SenaS^ra  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  next  proposition,  that  the  consequences  of  civil 
^P^ing  at  such  length  upon  that  subject.  war  are  precisely  the  same  ?  Is  there  any 
'*!  believe  that  the  President  is  a  friend  of  writer  who  does  not  lay  it  down  distinctly  that 
bis  country.  I  believe  that  he  is  a  patriotic,  where  a  civil  war,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
^e?oted  citizen ;  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  terra,  has  existed,  the  consequences  of  that  civil 
ii'jare  any  of  its  institutions  under  any  circum-  war,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  con- 
stances  if  he  was  aware,  while  doing  it,  of  what  cemed,  are  precisely  the  same  that  they  are  in 
be  was  doing.  I  believe,  however,  in  reference  other  cases  ?  If  compelled  to  carry  on  the  con- 
to  this  matter  that  he  has  spoken  unguardedly,  test  upon  the  same  principles — as  we  are  by 
His  feelings  in  relation  to  tiie  admission  of  Ten-  the  law  of  nations — and  to  treat  it  in  all  re- 
i^ttsee  particularly,  and  these  other  States,  have  spocts  as  a  war  between  two  independent  na- 
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tions  until  the  war  is  closed,  is  there  a  dispute  far  less.    The  Senator  will  remember  that  Yat- 

that  precisely  the  same  consequences  follow,  tel — ^for  I  go  no  farther  bo  far  as  this  argumeTit 

precisely  the  same  rights  are  obtained  as  wonid  is  concerned—speaks  of  a  tmnnlt  as  one  thing 

DC  the  case  in  an  international  war  ?    If  not,  that  may  take  place,  that  is,  when  there  is  a 

let  the  Senator  show  me  where  h^  finds  a  dis-  tnmnltnons  assemblage  and  the  laws  are  vio- 

tinction  drawn  between  the  consequences  in  lated ;  and  when  that  tomolt  assumes  fonn  and 

the  two  cases.    I  take  it  these  two  propositions  becomes  a  resistance  to  the  law  and  to  the  gor- 

are  beyond  dispute ;  there  can  be  no  difScalty  erning  authority,  it  is  an  iDsurrectioa;  and 

about  them.  when  it  assumes  a  greater  form,  and  the  laws 

"  Tlien  the  question  arises,  and  it  is  only  a  are  successfully  resisted,   and  the   soTcreiga 

natural  one.  Does  our  form   of  government  power  is  defied  by  armed  force,  then  jt  becomes 

change  in  any  way  the  nature  and  inevitable  a  civil  war.    Is  that  condition  of  things  what 

legal  consequences  of  a  civil  war?    Is  a  civil  was  meant,  and  all  that  was  meant,  by  the 

war  waged  among  us,  living  as  wo  do  under  a  clause  of  the  Oonstitution  ^ving  power  to  call 

written  Constitution,  difierent  in  anyway  so  forth  the  militia  to  suppress  insurrection? 

for  as  the  consequences  are  concerned,  on  ao-  "  If  the  Senator  is  right  in  his  constracdon, 

count  of  that  written  Constitution,  from  a  civil  there  is  no  such  thing  as  civil  war  under  this 

war  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world  ?    That  is  (Government,  and  can  be  no  such  thing ;  the 

a  question  upon  which  men  may  pause.    It  is  Constitution  does  not  provide  for  it;  it  speaks 

very  manifest  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  differ-  simply  of   *  insurrection ; '  and  there  can  be 

ence  at  all     And  here  I  come  to  consider  for  none  of  the  consequences  of  civil  war,  there 

a  moment  the  argument  of  the  honorable  Sen-  can  be  none  of  the  rules  applicable  to  cynl  war, 

ator  from  Maryland,  because  that  is  what  I  because  the  Constitution  has  not  provided  for 

wanted  to  address  myself  to.    He  says  that  it.    Sir,  this  clause  is  of  the  narrowest  possible 

Congress  can  do  no  more  than  quell  an  insur-  limitation,  and  refers  only  tp  ordinary  tumults 

rection ;  our  Constitution  speaks  only  of  insur-  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  insuirec- 

rections;  and  when  an  insurrection  has  existed  tions  that  are  perfectly  familiar  to  us  all,  and 

in  a  State,  the  moment  that  insurrection  is  over  the  very  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 

the  State  retui^s  to  its  former  position ;  and  he  the  Senator  has  quoted  shows  that  was  the  nn- 

teads,  I  believe,  from  that  clause  of  the  Consti-  derstanding.     The  truth  is,  it  has  reference 

tution  which  says  that  Congress  may  provide  simply  to  Qie  militia.    It  is  a  power — 

for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 

of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sappreas  inaurrectionSf  and 

invasions.    Now,  does  the  Senator  nndertake  repel  invasions. 

to  say  in  any  way  that  that  is  all  our  Constitu-  **Not  that  Congress  shall  have  authority  to 

tion  gives  power  to  do  ?    If  I  understand  the  suppress  insurrections,  as  the  Senator  wonld 

argument  of  the  honorable  Senator,  it  is  this :  have  read  it,  and  repel  invasions ;  but  it  maj 

here  are  State  governments,  and  as  there  are  use  the  militia  force  for  the  purpose  of  ^np- 

State  governments,  and  as  we  are  living  under  pressing  insurrections  and  repelling  invasion^ 

a  written  Constitution,  and  Congress  by  the  meaning  simply  that  on  a  sudden  emergencv. 

particular  terms  of  that  Constitution  has  power  when  there  is  an  insurrection  or  invasion,  Ck^n- 

to  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  sup-  gress  may  call  upon  the  militia  temporarily  for 

press  insurrections  and  repel  invasions,  there-  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  object.   That  w  all 

fore  every  thing  that  takes  place  in  the  way  of  Now,  then,  sir,  understanding  t^t  war  has  ei- 

a  fight  in  this  country,  no  matter  what  its  ex-  isted,  and  that  its  consequences  are  such  as  I 

ten^  is  to  be  considered  an  insurrection  within  have  stated,  and  that  civil  war  is  attended  bf 

the  meaning  of  that  clause.    Do  I  understand  all  the  consequences  of  other  wars,  even  amon;; 

the  Senator  to  take  that  ground  ? "  us  under  the  Constitution,  I  say  that,  in  my 

Mr.  Johnson :  ^^I  said  that  Congress  had  no  judgment,  a  State  may  be  utterly  eztinguishcxi 

authority  to  carry  on  war  against  a  State."  and  swept  out  of  existence  by  civil  war.    It  is 

Mr.  Fessenden :  "  My  answer  to  that  is  sim-  a  necessary  consequence  if  the  law  of  nations 
ply  this :  the  Constitution  has  not  specifically  exists  among  us  and  we  are  bound  by  its  pro- 
provided  for  the  case  of  civil  war;  it  never  visions.  A  State  may  forfeit  its  status.  The 
contemplated  civil  war ;  it  would  not  oontem-  Government  may  say  that  it  has  forfeited  its 
plate  civil  war ;  but  it  provided  the  means  to  stattu,  if  it  pleases  to  say  so.  It  may  impose 
quell  it  by  giving  power  to  Congress  to  raise  upon  such  a  State  punishment ;  it  may  protect 
and  support  armies  without  stating  for  what  itself  against  the  fiiture;  and  i^  in  onier  to 
objects  those  annies  might  be  used;  and  it  protect  itself  against  the  future,  the  Govom- 
gave  power  to  do  every  thing  in  fact  that  is  ment  finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
necessary  to  be  done  m  order  to  preserve  and  it  from  resuming  its  original  podtion,  it  has  the 
support  the  Government.  But  it  speaks  of  in-  perfect  power  to  do  so.  It  is  a  necessary  con- 
surrection.  What  is  an  insurrection?  It  is  sequence  of  the  principle. 
civU  war.  The  Senator  will  hardly  contend  '*  In  order  to  constitute  a  State  of  the  Umon 
that  they  are  synonymous  terms.  An  insurreo-  there  should  be  a  republican  government;  that 
tion,  such  as  is  mentioned  and  referred  to  in  the  government  must  be  acknowledged  by  Con- 
Constitution,  is  not  civil  war ;  it  is  something  gress,  and  that  government  must  have  the  re* 
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provisions  to  connect  it  with  tixe  Union.  We  came  together  in  Decemher,  and  certain 

When  that  government  is  destroyed,  when  the  men  presented  themselves  claiming  to  be  admit- 

ligatiire  is  broken,  when  there  are  no  provisions  ted  as  Senators  and  as  Representatives  npon 

wiiatevGr  that  connect  it  with  the  United  States,  these  floors.    We  had  not  been  together  thirty 

it  ceases  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union  from  neces-  days  before  gentlemen  contended  here  that  they 

sirr.   I  do  not  say  that  its  people  pass  out  firom  were  entitled  to  admission  npon  an  equality 

Qcderthe  jnrisdiction  of  the  Government;  it  with  ourselves  and  as  parts  of  the  governing 

belongs  to  the  Union,  and  its  people  are  under  power.    It  is  not  now  ninety  days  since  this 

the  uthority  of  the  Union ;  but  as  a  State  hav-  Congress  met ;    and  before  the  expiration  of 

b^  rights  in  the  Unicm — rights,  for  instance,  in  ninety  days,  after  this  war  of  four  years  of  the 

tbis  Coogresa — when  it  has  ceased  to  connect  character  that  existed  and  with  denunciations 

itself  with  the  Government  by  its  own  act  or  of  the  most  bitter  kind  from  all  that' people,  we 

in  any  way,  it  is  at  an  end  for  the  time  being,  are  told  that  we  are  perpetrating  the  most  gross 

because  something  more  is  necessary  than  a  injustice  because  they  are  not  already  here  in 

bare  organized  existence.    That  is  the  position  these  seats  as  Senators  and  Representatives  in 

that  I  assume,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  Congress,  and  that  our  legislation  is  substan- 

bat  that  it  is  correct.  tially  good  for  nothing  because  they  are  not 

*'Now,  will  the  Senator  deny,  will  any  one  here. 

deoT,  that  there  has  been  a  period  and  a  long  "  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  con- 

^riod  daring  which  there  was  no  connection  nection  that  not  only  have  we  not  been  together 

Utween  these  Confederate  States  and  the  Gov-  ninety  days  when  we  are  called  upon  to  admit 

enunentof  the  United  States?    Have  not  years  these  Senators  and  these  Representatives,  but 

elapsed  daring  which  no  such  connection  ex-  we  are  called  on  to  decide  that  the  condition 

Lned  ?  Was  not  the  form  of  government  which  of  that  people  is  such  as  to  render  it  safe,  when 

bonnd  them  to  the  Union  entirely  destroyed?  the  President  himself,  who  calls  upon  us  to  do 

^43  not  the  connection  obliterated  ?   Were  not  ^^  has  not  withdrawn  his  suspension  of  the  writ 

sE  their  people  in  rebellion  ?    Was  there  any  of  habeas  corpus  throughout  that  territory,  but 

tiling  by  which  any  of  those  States  could  con-  keeps  his  army  in  that  territory,  and  when  all 

iic\H  itself  with  the  Government  with  which  it  the  generals  and  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the 

bi  been  formerly  connected,  and  if  not,  what  generals. tell  us  that  it  is  unsafe  to  withdraw  it, 

is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  it  back  ?    Is  it  that  they  cannot  be  left  to  themselves,  and  that 

t^)s  necessary  that  it  should  be  recognized  by  the  army  must  remain  and  they  be  kept  under 

tbisGovemment?    Is  it  not  necessary  that  it  military  law. 

thodd  have  a  constitution  which  does  connect  "  Mr.  President,  this  strikes  me  as  somewhat 

it Tith  this  Government ?    Is  it  not  necessary  singular;  and  I  say  this  because  I  want  the 

that  it  should  place  itself  in  a  position  to  dis-  country  to  understand  it.    Is  no  time  to  be  al- 

cbarge  its  duties  toward  this    Government?  lowed?    Here,  it  is  said,  are  eight  million  peo- 

And  when  it  has  done  that,  must  it  not  apply  pie ;  here  is  a  territory  embracing  I  do  not 

to  the  Government  for  admission,  for  reinstate-  know  how  many  million  square  miles ;  hero 

tDect  in  the  Union?  have  been  eleven  States  in  rebellion;  here  has 

'*This  question  has  been  argued,  and  argued  been  a  war  of  four  years.    Congress  meets;  the 

))j  authority,  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  say  about  qnestion  is  to  be  submitted  to  that  Congress; 

it;  33  if  these  people  were  back  again  simply  and  gentlemen  talk  here  and  denounce  it,  and 

lecaase  they  had  made  State   constitutions,  the  President  himself  denounces  it,  and  the 

How  do  we  know  it  ?   What  proof  have  we  ?   I  newspapers  denounce  it,  and  the  Democracy 

V£Qt  an  answer.  denounce  it ;  all  raise  their  cry  against  us  be- 

•*Gentlemen  have  been  talking  here  from  cause  within  ninety  days,  when  the  President 

time  to  time  and  in  the  other  House  about  the  himself,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 

gr«atabase  that  these  States  were  not  admitted  does  not  choose  to  withdraw  the  army  from 

to  representation  while  the  Government  was  that  territory,  we  have  not  put  its  Represent- 

^m  on  to  tax  them.    Sir,  the  arms  that  were  atives  and  Senators  in  these  seats  to  govern  for 

nist^i  aj^ainst  us  were  never  laid  down  until  themselves  and  to  govern  us.    I  allude  to  this 

a?t  April    From  that  time  to  December  Con-  fact  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 

gress  was  not  in  session.    They  were  under  the  utterly  false  are  the  accusations  made  against 

control  of  the  military  power.    We  came  to-  Congress,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may, 

pther  on  the  first  Monday  of  December.   There  how  utterly  unreasonable  it  is  to  suppose  that 

^  been  an  exhausting  war,  four  years  of  a  question  of  this  kind  is  to  be  settled  in  such  a 

toIj  stmg^e ;  hundreds  of  thousands  slain,  hurry. 

timdreds  of  millions  spent ;  a  war  more  savage,  "  Now,  sir,  I  have  been  speaking  simply  of 

Gmy  jadgment,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  we  tte  power  of  Congress;  but  it  is  a  very  diflerent 

^  to  encounter,  than  has  been  known  in  mod-  question  when  yon  come  to  consider  what  it  is 

<n times;  in  which  the  most  savage  hate  was  best  to  do.    I  assert  the  power  in  its  fullest 

Khibited  against  every  thing  that  was  not  of  extent;  I  assert  that  by  the  civil  war  they  lost 

^  Confederates,  whidi  was  distinguished,  re-  all  the  rights  which  I  have  enumerated,  and  we 

^bbie,  for  its  character,  so  distinct  from  all  acquired  those  which  I  have  specified.    I  assert 

^ose  wars  that  have  marked  modem  periods,  that  they  placed  themselves  in  a  position  in 
Vol.  ti.— 11              A 
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which  tliey  were  not  connected  with  this  Union  right  of  States  to  representation,  surely  it  is  a 
as  States.  I  assert  that  they  have  many  things  reasonahle  proposition.  We  have  already  acted 
to  do  in  order  to  regain  that  position.  I  assert  in  concert  at  the  beginning  of  this  session  by 
that  in  the  mean  time  we  have  a  right  to  govern  creating  a  joint  committee  as  an  organ  of  both 
them,  govern  them  as  Christian  men  and  as  bodies  to  confer  with  each  other  and  to  com- 
Etatesmcn,  bat  to  govern  them  because  they  monicate  to  each  House  separately  their  delib- 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  to  render  it  ab-  erations.  We  have  often  before  recognized  the 
solntely  necessary  that  wo  should  do  so ;  and  I  propriety  of  acting  through  joint  committees  on 
assert  moreover,  that  they  cannot  come  back  questions  of  great  importance,  when  the  con- 
here  to  occupy  these  seats  or  seats  in  the  other  currence  of  both  Houses  is  needed,  and  when  a 
House  until  we — ^no  matter  whether  it  is  done  free  conference  will  probably  tend  to  produce 
by  joint  or  several  authority,  so  that  it  is  con-  an  agreement.  .  Therefore,  if  this  is  the  pTirpose 
ferrod  by  Congress — ^bo  satisfied  ourselves  and  of  this  resolution,  it  is  a  very  simple  and  plaia 
decide  that  they  are  entitled  to  occupy  tliese  one,  and  obviously  defensible, 
seats  again ;  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  take  '^  But,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  goes  far-; 
all  the  time  necessary  in  order  to  give  ourselves  ther.  It  asserts,  and  it  was  intended  to  assert,: 
entire  satisfaction  on  that  subject,  and  they  have  that  with  Congress,  and  with  Congress  alone,' 
no  right  to  complain  that  in  the  moan  while  they  rests  the  duty  of  defining  when  a  State  once 
are  taxed  without  being  represented,  because  declared  to  be  in  insurrection  shall  bo  admitted 
they  brought  it  upon  their  own  heads.  I  say,  to  representation,  in  this  and  the  other  IIouw 
moreover,  that  the  interests  and  safety  of  this  of  Congress.  This  is  a  proposition  of  coostU 
country  require  that  we  should  be  entirely  con-  tutional  law ;  and  on  this  point  I  am  glad  lo  say 
vinced  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves  and  our  con-  that  there  has  been  no  difierence  of  opinion 
stituents,  and  to  the  safety  of  all,  before  we  among  us  until  this  session  of  Congress.  TMs 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  question  of  question  has  been  three  times  decided  in  t)je 
credentials  and  qualifications.  But  having  said  Senate.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  unanimous 
that,  it  is  another  question  about  what  we  report  of  our  Judiciary  Committee.  It  has  not 
should  do ;  I  have  been  talking  about  the  right,  been  controverted  in  this  body  until  witldn  a 
>*I  hold,  then,  sir,  that  it  is  best  for  all  that  very  few  days,  or  until  during  the  present  se«- 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  sion  of  Congress.  At  the  last  session  a  unani- 
with  any  reasonable  show  of  safety  to  ourselves  mous  report  was  made  from  the  Judiciary  Copl- 
and to  the  Government  of  this  country,  these  mittee,  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
States  should  be  established  in  their  original  in  the  Senate,  in  which  this  doctrine  is,  in  my 
positions,  that  Senators  should  sit  here  in  this  judgment,  more  clearly  and  distinctly  expressed 
branch  and  Eepresentatives  in  the  other,  and  than  in  the  resolution  now  before  us.  I  can- 
that  we  should  proceed  as  best  we  may  to  govern  not  see  why  any  one  who  gave  his  deliberate 
the  whole  country,  a  Government  with  the  as-  judgment  to  that  proposition  can  oppose  tlils. 
sent  of  all,  all  being  represented.  But  what  I  The  honorable  Senator  from  Maine  read  a  por- 
wish  to  enter  my  dissent  to  is  the  doctrine  that  tion  of  this  report  on  Friday,  but  it  will  bear 
we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  deliberate  on  the  repetition,  and  I  will  now  read  it : 

subject,  in  our  own  way,  in  our  own  time,  and  ^he  persons  in  possession  of  the  local  authoritic* 

that  while  we  are  domg  it  we  should  be  de-  in  Louisiana  having  rebelled  against  the  authority  of 

nounced  and  the  committee  of  w^hich  I  am  a  the  United  States,  and  her  inhabitants  haring  l>eea 

member  be  denounced  as  an  irresponsible  tri-  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  in  pursuance 

bunal,  a  central  power ;  some  power  created  to  ^^  *  ^^Z  P'^*^'^  K  ^®  *'''°  Houses  of  Conpcss,  rout 

X  I,    1     •  I  A-           A     r  -A           \.     \          1       -.1  committee  deem  it  improper  for  this  body  to  adcit 

take  legislation  out  of  its  proper  channels,  and  ^  ^^^^  Senators  from  Louisiana,  till  by  some  ioiat 

that  the  migonty  of  the  Congress  should  be  action  of  both  Houses  there  shall  be  some  recosmiioa 

held  up  to  the  country,  as  it  has  been  by  gentle-  of  an  existing  State  government  acting  in  harmoay 

men  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  to  say  the  ^i^h  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  recog- 

least  of  it,  and  I  think  also  impliedly  by  my  ^2^°8  »*»  authority. 

honorable  friend  from  Wisconsin  himself,  as  "  If  this  is  law,  how  can  any  Senator  vote 

perpetrating  injustice  day  by  day  every  day  against  the  pending  proposition,  unless  it  is  for 

that  passed  without  seeing  men  back  in  these  reasons  not  involving  the  merits  of  that  propo- 

vacant  seats,  or  the  simple  question  of  their  sition  ? 

credentials  under  consideration ;  that  this  was  ^*  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  bill  came  to 

an  outrage  upon  States,  States  lately  at  war,  the  Senate,  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 

States  which  up  to  this  day  have  never  sent  us  atives  guaranteeing  to  the  seceded  States  a  r^ 

their  constitutions  or  made  any  request  what-  publican  form  of  government,  commonly  knowa 

ever  in  proper  form  to  be  admitted  or  readmit-  as  the  Wade  and  Davis  bill.  It  was  antagonize^ 

ted  to  their  original  condition."  here  by  various  propositions,  and  among  the| 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  followed,  saying :  "  If  rest  by  a  proposition  oflfered  by  the  honorable 

the  meaning  of  the  resolution  is  tiiat,  as  a  mat-  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Brown).    That  bil 

ter  of  convenience  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  contained  many  sections  intended  to  provide 

the  Senators  and  Representatives  ought  to  act  mode  by  which  these  eleven  States  might,  wh^i^ 

in  concert  with  each  other  in  legislating  upon  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  within  their  limit&J 

and  in  discussing  all  propositions  affecting  the  bo  restored  to  their  old  places  in  the  Union. 
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The  propoation  offered  bj  Hr.  Brown,  as  a  bate,  after  the  attention  of  the  Senate  bad  been 

sut^tnte  for  the  bill,  I  will  now  read  ;  and  I  called  to  the  importance  of  the  proposition  by 

iovite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  distinct  the  judicial  organ  of  this  body,  -at  a  time  when 

ai^rtion  of  the  very  doctrine  that  is  proclaimed  there  was  no  excitement  and  no  party  feeling 

in  ihis  resolution :  here  on  thb  proposition,  the  doctrine  we  are 

That  when  the  inbabitaots  of  any  State  have  been  discussing  was  asserted  by  an  almost  unanimous 
dc-cbred  in  a  state  of  insarrection  against  the  United  TOte  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  tO  me  that  with 
Sutes  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  by  force  and  this  declaration  of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
nrtaeoftteMt  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  |j  f  ^  j^  jt  ^  ^  influenced  by 
collection  of  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur-  *«  ^^j,  *»*«vi«  ttu^u  «w  yao  **««  xuuuvuvcu  uj 
posea,"  approTcd  July  18, 1861,  they  shall  be,  and  P^rty  feehng  or  party  excitement,  we  ought  not 
ftre  herebj  declared  to  be,  incapable  of  casting  any  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  pending  reso- 
Tote  for  electors  of  President  or  Vice-President  of  lution,  not  near  SO  strong  in  its  tenor  or  Ian- 
tie  Cnited  SUtes,  or  of  electing  Senators  or  Rep-  g^age.  It  ought  not  to'be  resisted  by  any  one 
rtsentatiTcs  m  Congress,  until  said  insarrection  m  ^,vJr  ♦»>««  ^^»r.»U4-^^  *i.«  a^^^t.^  4.^  4.-k«*  JL^^^ 
md  State  is  supprefsed  or  abandoned,  and  said  in-  ^]?^  ^^  committed  the  Senate  to  that  propo- 
iiibitants  htre  returned  to  their  obedience  to  the  sition  agamst  a  measure  that  would  have  or- 
GoTenimeDtofthe  United  States.  gonized  a  system  to  reconstruct  the  seceding 

'Then  mark  these  words :  States. 

a.3r  anta  such  return  to  obedience  shall  be  declared  ,  "  ^^*»  ^-  President,  I  need  not  depend  upon 

bj  proclamation  of  the  President,  issued  by  yirtue  of  the  vote  ot  the  Senate  or  upon  the  authorities, 

in  act  of  Congress,  hereafter  to  be  passed,  author-  because  I  think,  if  you  test  this  proposition  by 

inn?  the  same.    ^  ^           ^^  the  simplest  principles  of  constitutional  law, 

"'  Thif)  proposition  was  introduced  in  antago-  there  can  appear  no  doubt  that  Congress  has 

um  to  the  propoBition  then  before  the  Senate,  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  over  this  subject. 

« a  substitute  for  it,  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to 

tcdl  am  told  was  framed  by  our  fellow-Sen-  the  President  of  the  United  States  no  legblative 

stor  now  dead,  Judge  Collamer.    After  debate  power  except  as  a  part  of  the  law-making  pow- 

it  was  adopted  as  a  substitute,  by  the  close  vote  er.    He  is  an  executive  officer,  with  no  kgis- 

of  17  yeas  to  16  nays.    Among  the  yeas  were  lative  power  except  that  which  he  exercises  in 

ertrr  Democmtic  member  of  this  Senate  and  connection  with  us.    The  Constitution  of  tlie 

some  of  the  Eepublicans.    All  the  nays  were  United  States  confers  upon  Congress  not  only 

UDioii  Senators,  friends  of  the  original  bill,  in-  the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  ap- 

elodiDg  many  classed  as  radicals.    I  give  the  proprlate  money  therefor,  and  to  provide  and 

Tot€  in  full :  maintain  a  navy,  but — 

YzAK-Messra.  Brown,    Carlile,    Cowan,    Davis,  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 

Dtxtlittle,  Grimes,  Henderson.  Hendricks,  Johnson,  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

Une  of  Indiana,  McDougalf,  Powell,  Richardson,  "  And  among  the  residuary  powers  conferred 

BsUg,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Momn,  Morrill,  Pomeroy,  To  make  all  lavs  which  shall  be  neeessaiy  and 

UD»T,  Shennan,  Spragne,  Sumner,  Wade,  WilJdn-  proper  for  carrjring  into  execution  the  foregoine 

Ml.  ud  Wilton — 16.  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  br  this  Consti* 

"  Itniay  be  said  that  these  gentlemen  voted  iSy°dep1rtiSent  or'officOT  Sicreot  ""**     "**'' 

wr  this  proposition  for  the  purpose  of  defeatmff  .,„„_.          x.                       •          *      ^ 

•  mow  offinsiTe  one :  and  if  the  vote  rested  Therefore,  where  a  power  is   conferred 

Wo  that  would  be  a  reasonable  explanation.  ??«"»  ^^^  President,  and  the  legidabve  power 

Bo!  in  order  to  point  the  significant  of  this  «  aece^ry  in  order  to  carry  that  power  into 

vote,  the  honorable  Senatorfrom  IlUnois,  the  effect^  Congress  alone  p(^esses  the  power  to 

Aa-tTDM  of  the  Judiciary   Committee   (Mr.  ff^  «»«  ^"^°>7  ^'*^  ^^  necessary  author- 

Trtmbon),  eaUed  attention  to  the  importance  '^^ 'o  «f?"'«  t^f  J"'^*    ^Po**  Congress  alone 

of  the  qa^on,  and  said  he  wanted  a  definite  f**^  «"  t^«  residuary  powers;  and  therefore  it 

wte  npon  this  proposition  by  itself.    He  stated  >«  that  the  power  of  Congress  foUows  onr  flag 

in  importance,  threffect  of  the  principle  in-  ""^lierever  it  floats.    Our  flag  may  go  rotmd  the 

wlTod,  and  aSed  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ^^'W'  ^  ^^J^*^  America,  to  Italy,  to  Ohma; 

passage  of  the  biU  aa  amended,  in  order,  as  he  '^"^^  «<>.  "^^  ""y  foreign  country  as  it  ^d  m 

«6iito  ascertain  the  indgment  of  the  Senate  ^t?"??  **  "i^.K"  '"^^  *^^  Southern  States 

^  tUs  dirtinct  pripoation.    The  bUl  then  faMumg  a  rebeUion,  and  wherever  it  goes  the 

"outlined  nothing  bnt  What  I  have  read  to  yon.  ^^tir.i  power  of  Congress  goes  with  it.    It 

ad  the  vote  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  «gulates  and  governs  the  army,  and  the  Presi- 

*wdasfoUow8*  dent  has  nothmg  to  do  but  to  execute  the  will 

'  of  Congress  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

,<UJ— Meesn.  Brown,   Chandler,  Cooncss,  Doo-  States 

po?Sjfj2S.%f''£l!:;^^d^u»?|:S:  ^^."It'Beems,therefore,testingitbyrea^n,that 

foaeroy,  Ramser,  Riddle,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sum-  this  power  must  rest  m  Congress.     The  doc- 

?o,  Ten  Erck,  trumbnll.  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Wil-  trine  is  very  strongly  stated  by  Story,  in  his 

u^n,  and  Wilson— 26.  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,   in   very 

>AT3.-Me8srs.  Daris;  PoweH,  and  Saulsbury-3.  ^luch  the  language  I  have  used ;  and  he  says, 

^'  So  that  by  this  deliberate  vote,  after  de-  in  spealdng  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  that 
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the  Jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  Goyemment  eleven  States  stand  in  their  present  isolated 

of  the  United  States  follow  our  flag  or  our  condition  beyond  the  pale  of  civU  law  uatil 

army  into  a  foreign  country,  and  Congress  the  two  Houses  can  agree  upon  somepropo- 

may  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov-  sition  ? 

ernment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  a        "  Mr.  President ,  in  my  judgment  the  rc^ 
foreign  country  as  well  as  in  our  own,  and  it  is  difficulty  in  this  whole  matter  has  been  the  cn- 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  execute  them.    It  fortunate  failure  of  the  executive  and  \^ 
is  true  that,  in  the  absence  of  rules  and  regu-  lative  branches  of  the  Goveniment  to  agree 
lations  prescribed  by  Congress,  the  President  upon  a  plan  of  reconstruction.    If  at  the  last 
may  malke  such  regulations  as  are  absolutely  session  we  had  provided  a  law,  reasonable  in 
necessary  for  the  government  of  the  army  itself  proper  in  its  provisions,  by  which  the^e 
wherever  it  is,  but  it  is  only  as  a  part  of  his  States  might  have  been  guided  in  their  efforts 
duty  to  execute  the  general  laws.    If  Congress  to  come  back  into  the  Union,  that  would  have 
chooses  to  step  in  and  prescribe  the  mode  and  been  an  end  of  this  controversy ;  but  nnfonn- 
manner  in  which  these  powers  shall  be  exer-  nately  (and  I  am  not  here  either  to  arraign  tie 
cised,  he  is  bound  by  his  oath  to  observe  such  Hving  or  the  dead)  there  was  a  failure  to  agiv& 
rules  and  regulations.    I  conclude,  therefore.  Earlier  in  this  war,  during  the  Thirty-seTestb 
that  as  Congress  has  declared  eleven  States  to  Congress,  a  gentleman  now  in  his  grayc,  and 
be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  as  it  is  necessary  whose  eulogy  was  so  fitly  pronounced  the  other 
now  to  pass  some  plan  or  law  by  which  these  day  ip  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  by  his  col- 
States  may  be  restored  to  their  old  place  in  league  here,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  prepared  a 
the  Union,  Congress  has  the  undoubted  legis-  bill  to  meet  this  exigencir.    He  was  not  then  a 
lative  power  to  prescribe  the  terms,  conditions,  member  of  Congress.    He  brought  that  bQl  to 
and  tests  by  which  their  loyalty  and  obedience  me.    It  was  a  bill  to  guarantee  to  each  Stat«  a 
to  the  law  may  be  ac^udged.  republican  form  of  government.   The  provi^iioDj 
"But,  Mr,  President — and  I   say  it  with  of  the  bill  pointed  out  aplanby  which  thee 
great  deference  to  the  committee  who  reported  States,  then  declared  by  Congress  to  be  in  a 
it»I  do  not  bdieve  the  bare  assertion  of  this  state  of  insurrection,  might,  when  that  inscr- 
power  tends  to  promote  the  object  stated  by  rection  was  subdued  or  abandoned,  come  back 
the  resolution  itself.    The  object  of  ^his  roso-  freely  and  voluntarily  into  the  Union.    It  p:o- 
lution  is  stated  to  be  to  close  agitation  upon  a  vided  for  representation ;  it  provided  for  the 
(question  which  seems  likely  to  disturb  the  ac-  election  of  a  convention  and  a  Legislatare,  and 
tion  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  to  quiet  the  the  election  of  Senators  and  members  of  Cos- 
uncertainty  which  is  agitating  the  minds  of  the  gre^    It  was  a  complete  guaranty  to  the  peo* 
people  of  the  eleven  States  which  have  been  pie  within  the  States  upon  certain  conditioLS 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection.    If  to  come  back  into  the  Union.    The  proTisioof 
this  resolution  would  tend  to  proniote  these  and  tests  by  which  to  judge  when  the  state  of 
great  objects,  I  would  vote  for  it  much  more  insurrection  had  ceased  and  determined  ivcrc 
cheerfully  than  I  will ;  but  I  regard  it  as  a  prescribed.    I  introduced  that  bill  here  at  tbe 
mere  straw  in  a  storm,  thrown  in  at  an  inop-  request  of  Mr.  Davis.    It  was  referred  to  tie 
portune  moment ;  the  mere  assertion  of  a  naked  Judiciary  Committee.    It  was  not  acted  upon 
right  which  has  never  yet  been  disputed,  and  by  them.    I  suppose  they  thought  it  prematord 
never  can  be  successfully ;  a  mere  assertion  of  Afterward  Mr.  Davis  came  into  the  ThtTtTJ 
a  right  that  we  have  over  and  over  again  as-  eighth  Congress  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
serted.    The  only  doubt  I  ever  had  about  the  Representatives.     Amon^  the  first  acts  per 
resolution  was  iLe  wisdom  of  introducing  it  formed  by  him  after  takmg  his  scat  was  i'fi 
and  passing  it  under  the  previous  question  in  introduction  of  this  same  bill,  framed  by  hinj 
one  House  at  a  moment  when  there  was  undue  and  introduced  by  me  into  the  Senate,  in  thj 
or  unusual  excitement  in  the  public  mind.    .My  House  of  Representatives.    It  was  introdncej 
idea  is  that  the  true  way  to  assert  this  power  is  by  him  on  the  .16th  December,  1863.    It  wd 
to  exercise  it,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  m 
for  Congress  to  exercise  that  power  in 'order  to  passed  by  a  very  decided  vote,  and  it  was  ^s 
meet  all  these  complicated  aifficulties.     This  to  the  Senate.    It  was  reported  to  the  Send 
resolution  does  not  provide  for  the  oontin-  favorably ;  but  in  place  of  it  was  substitute 
gencies  that  have  happened.    Let  me  state  the  the  proposition  I  have  already  read,  offered  b 
case.     Suppose  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  the  Senator  fi-om  Missouri,  which  was  adopt*^ 
cannot  agree  upon  a  plan  of  reconstruction,  as  in  the  Senate.    It  was  sent  back  to  the  House 
it  is  very  obvious  we  shall  have  difficulty  in  a  committee  of  conference  was  appointed,  an 
doing.    Opposition  here  is  already  developed  the  result  was  the  reporting  to  the  Senate  as* 
to  the  constitutional  amendment  as  part  of  the  the  House  of  what  was  called  the  Wade  ar. 
plan  agreed  upon,  in  quarters  at  least  to  me  un-  Davis  bill.    That  bill  was  debated  and  finall 
expected,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whetiier  we  passed  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  (^ 
can  agree  by  the  requisite  majesty  upon  this  Conference.    It  went  to  tiie  Preddent ;  be  di 
leading  idea  of  a  change  of  the  Constitution,  not  approve  it. 

Suppose  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  cannot        "  He  then  goes  on  and  gives  his  reasons  f<] 

agree  with  each  other,  what  then  ?    Must  these  not  approving  this  plan ;  nor  does  be  entire) 
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dicspprore  of  it,  bat  be  said  it  was  one  of  nu-  in  this  coontry,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

merooi  plans  which  might  be  adopted."  in  the  election  of  tnese  two  men  substantially 

Mr.  Snmner,  of  Hassachnsetts,  said :  "  Will  sanctioned  the  phm  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    Why,  sir, 

the  Senator  allow  me  to  interrapt  him  there  9  at  th6  very  lime  that  Andrew  Johnson  was 

I  «i]l  state  that  it  so  happened  that  I  had  an  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency  he  was  in 

interview  with  the  late  President  Lincoln  im-  Tennessee  as  military  governor,  executing  the 

mediately  after  the  publication  of  that  paper,  very  plan  that  he  subsequently  attempted  to 

and  it  was  the  subject  of  very  minute  and  pro-  carry  out,  and  he  was  elected  Vice-President 

tracted  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which,  of  the  United  States  when  he  was  in  the  prac- 

after  discussing  it  in  detail,  he  expressed  to  me  tical  execution  of  that  plan. 

Iiis regret  that  he  had  not  accepted  the  bill."  "  What  was  the  condition  of  these  States? 

Mr.  Sherman  continued:  "Mr.  President,  I  I  shall  not  waste  much  time  upon  this  point, 

think  every  patriotic  citizen  of  the  United  because  mere  tbeoretical  ideas  never  appear  to 

States  will  express  his  regret,  not  so  much  me  to  have  much  force  when  we  are  le^lating 

that  the  President  did  not  approve  that  bill,  on  practical  matters.    They  have  been  dedarea 

becansolwill  not  condenm  the  President  for  to  be  States  in  insurrection,  but  States  stilL 

declining  to  sign  it,  but  that  Congress  in  con-  The  very  resolution  we  have  before  us  repeats 

nection  with  the  President  did  not  agree  upon  three  times  that  they  ore  States  now.    They 

wme  plan  of  reconstruction  by  which  these  are  referred  to  as  States  not  entitled  to  repre- 

States  might  have  been  guided,  so  that  when  sentation.    They  are  stated  to  be— 

the  rebellion  was  put  down  they  might  see  in  The  eleven  States  which  have  been  declared  to  be 

the  form  of  law  some  guide  to  lead  them  in  the  in  insurrection. 

dificult  road  to  restoration.     Who  does  not  "  And  again  • 

r  w^if^J^^.^'^S^^u*^^  subject  wodd  Ko  Senator  or  Representetive  shaU  be  admitted 

Mve  been  better  than  the  absence  of  all  law?  into  either  branch  of  Consress  from  any  of  said 

''Now,  I  will  ask  Senators  this  plain  ques-  States  until  Congress  shall  nave  declared  such  State 

ti'Mi,  whether  we  have  a  right  now,  having  entitled  to  snch  representation. 

fiiled  to  do  our  constitutional  duty,  to  arraign  ^*  I  could  show  very  many  acts  of  Congress 

Afdrew  Johnson  for  following  out  a  plan  which  in  which  they  are  referred  to  as  States,  but 

iQ  hia  judgment  be  deemed  the  best,  and  espe-  States  in  insurrection.    And  there  is  no  difer- 

eiallj  when  that  plan  was  the  plan  adopted  by  enoe  between  Congress  and  the  President  as  to 

Mr.  Lincoln,  and  which  at  least  had  the  ap-  the  present  condition  of  these  States.     The 

parent  ratification  of  the  people  of  the  United  executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  all  its 

Static  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  departments  now  treats  them  as  States  in  re- 

''  Ailer  this  effort  made  by  Congress  to  pro-  bellion  or  in  insurrection.     Tennessee  is  the 

Tide  a  plan  of  reconstruction,  there  was  no  only  one  of  these  States  that  has  been  pro- 

efifort  made  subsequently,  no  bill  was  intro-  claimed  by  the  President  to  be  out  of  insurrec* 

^cc(l  on  the  subject  at  the  last  session  of  Con-  tion.    He  is  now  exercising  power  in  all  these 

Frt'>8,  no  further  effort  was  made  to  harmonize  States  as  States  in  insurrection.   He  is  suspend- 

tlie  conflicting  views  of  the  President  and  Con-  ing  newspapers,  exercising  arbitrary  power,  sua- 

?rcs3.   One  whole  session  intervened  after  this  pending  the  writ  of  Jutbeat  corpus^  treating  them 

^eto,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  President  Lincoln,  and  yet  as  States  in  insurrection ;  and  in-  this  view, 

to  effort  w^as  made  by  Congress  to  reconcile  as  I  have  stated,  Congress  concurs. 

tiiis  conflict  of  views ;   and  when  President  '*  Now,  what  is  the  legal  result  of  a  Stote 

Johnson  came  suddenly,  by  the  hand  of  an  as-  being  in  insurrection  ?    It  was  sufficiently  de- 

^io,  into  the  presidential  chiur,  what  did  he  clared  in  the  proposition  I  have  abeady  read, 

o&^e  before  him  to  guide  his  steps  ?   The  forces  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.    They 

of  the  rebellion  had  been  subdued ;  all  physi-  have  no  right  while  they  are  in  insurrection  to 

cal  resistance  was  soon  after  subdued ;  tne  ar-  elect  electors  to  the  electoral  college ;  they 

Qiies  of  Lee  and  Johnston  and  all  the  other  have  no  right  to  elect  Senators  and  Bepresent- 

ttmies  of  the  rebels  had  been  overwhelmed,  atives.    In  other  words,  they  lose  all  those 

ttd  tlie  South  lay  at  our  power.    Who  doubts,  powers,  rigbts,  and  privileges  conferred  upon 

tiitn,  that  if  there  had  been  a  law  upon  the  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

lUtnte-book  by  wbich  the  people  of  the  South-  Having  taken  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 

^  States  could  have  been  guided  in  their  they  by  that  act  lose  their  constitutional  pow- 

f^ort  to  come  back  into  the  Union,  they  would  ers  within  the  United  States  to  govern  and  con- 

^ye  cheerfully  followed  it,  although  the  con-  trol  our  councils.    They  cannot  engage  in  the 

4itions  bad  been  hard  ?  election  of  a  President,  or  in  the  election  of 

"  In  the  absence  of  law,  I  ask  you  whether  Senators  or  members  of  Congress ;  but  they 

rre«i<knt  Lincoln  and  President  Johnson  did  are  still  States,  and  have  been  so  regarded  by 

3[>t  do  mbgtantially  right  when  they  adopted  a  every  branch  and  every  department  of  this 

?-aa  of  thdr  own  and  endeavored  to  carry  it  Government.    They  are  States  in  insurrection, 

^  execution  ?     Although^  we  may  now  find  whose  rights  under  the  Constitution  are  sus- 

f^G.t  with  the  terms  and  conditions  that  were  P^ded  until  they  cease  to  be  in  insurrection. 

ttiposed  by  them  upon  the  Southern  States,  yet  When  that  period  arrives  is  a  question,  in  my 

*e  mcst  remember  that  thcsource  of  all  power  judgment,  which  must  be  determined  by  Con- 
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ffress,  and  not  by  the  President,  for  the  reason  ip  a  state  of  ipsurrection  and  rebelUoii  mthin  tbe 

fhpe  already  stated ;  but  it  is  cl«ir  that  the  f.runiW^Stil^nd^nilKj/rlJ^n'??^ 

first  daty  of  Congress,  under  thfese  circam-  j^hn  Letcher,  and  William  Smith  were  late  the ». 

stances,  is  to  provide  a  mode  and  manner  by  Bpectire  chiefs,  are  declared  nnll  and  void. 

wMch  the  condition  of  the  States  may  be  «i  With  a  single  stroke  he  swept  away  the  whole 

tested,  and  they  may  come  back,  one  by  one,  superstructure  of  the  rebellion.    Then  he  pro 

each  upon  its  own  merits,  upon  complying  ^i^^Bs  for  the  execution  of  aU  the  powers  of  the 

with  such  conditions  as  the  public  safety  de-  ^^^^^^^  Government  within  the  rebel  tenitorr, 

mands.                                             i  .  ii     xv^  extending  there  our  tax  laws.    PerhM)3  Pre?i- 

"I  prop^  now  to  recall,  very  briefly,  the  ^^^^  j^^^^^^^  ^^  .  ^  ^  j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  U^^, 

steps  adopted  by  President  Johnson  in  his  plan  ^^^^^  ^^^^  proclamations  when  he  dispntci 

of  reconstruction.    I  do  this  for  the  purpose  ^^^          j.  ^f  ^Congress  to  tax  the  people  of  the 

of  presentmg  to  the  Senate,  m  a  condensed  g^^fi^ern  States.    He  was  the  fiwt  to  extend 

view,  the  precise  plan  of  reconstruction  adopt^  ^^^^  ^^^  g^^^  ^y^^  ^  ,^^3  ^^  ^^  j^^^^^ 

by  him,  so  that  we  may  see  at  a  smgle  glance  g^^^      ^^^          .^^  assessors  and  collectors  of 

w?  P^'w^^'t  f  °^^^^  ^^^,^®  ^^^'^^  ^^^^;  internal  revenue  and  collectors  of  customs  in 

When  Mr.  Johnson  came  mto  power  he  found  ^^  ^^^^    ^^_    ^^^  ^^    ^^^^^ . 

the  rebellion  substantially  subdued.    What  did  „.  ^,    _,  f  ^           .  *     ir  *  *v            4    e  .i. 

v^  ,1^0     n:«  fl««4.  ««*  •».„«  4>»  .^«-«;**  i,»  i^So  «<*«  Ninth,  That  to  carry  into  effect  the  gnarantj  of  the 

he  do?     His  first  act  was  to  retain  m  his  con-  pederal 'Constitution  Jf  a  republican  form  of  gorern. 

fidence  ana  m  ms  councils  every  member  ol  tne  mgnt  and  afford  the  advantage  and  security  of  domestic 

Cabinet  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and,  so  far  as  we  laws,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  refistablishment  af 

know,  every  measure  adopted  by  Andrew  John-  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 

son  has  had  the  approval  aod  sanction  of  that  J^e  fuU  and  complete  restomwn  of  peace  wUbmt^^ 

n^iv:««4.     T4?+i»««^  i-  ««•  ;i^«ix#.  «,^^«  «..^  ^^no.  limits  aforesaid,  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  Gorernor  of 

Cabinet.   K  there  is  any  doubt  upon  any  meas-  ^^^  ^^^^  of  Virginia,  wiU  be  aidSd  by  the  Fedcnl 

nre  it  is  upon  the  recent  veto  message ;  but  up  Qoyemment,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  Uv- 
to  and  including  that  message,  so  far  as  we  ful  measures  which  he  may  take  for  the  exteosioo 
know — and  in  matters  of  this  kind  we  cannot  and  administration  of  the  State  government  throjgb- 
rely  upon  street  rumors-Andrew  Johnson's  out  the  geographical  Umits  of  said  State, 
plan  has  met  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet  of  '*  That  was  the  first  element  of  his  plan  of  re- 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  has  executed  every  law  construction.  The  next  was  the  amnesty  pro*:- 
passed  by  Congress  upon  every  subject  what-  lamation,  issued  on  the  29th  of  May  following. 
ever,  and  especially  has  he  executed  the  Freed-  In  this  proclamation  he  recites  the  prenoa 
men's  Bureau  bill.  Ho  placed  at  the  head  of  proclamation  of  Pi-esident  Lincoln,  and  then 
that  bureau  General  Howard,  one  of  tlie  most  goes  on : 

fit  lind  worthy  men  in  the  United  States,  to  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  ti« 

conduct  the  delicate  affairs  of  that  bureau,  and  Government  of  the  United  States  may  be  restored. 

General  Howard  haa  never  asked  him  for  any  and^tha|  l^Xt^:;J^l^F^::^.ut  Ttb^"!?^ 

smgle  act  of  authonty,  any  smgle  power,  that  states,  do  proclaim  and  declare  that  I  hereby  gmi 

was  not  freely  granted  by  President  Johnson,  to  all  persons  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  par- 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  is  also  under  the  con-  ticipated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  oxccot  as  hem> 

trol  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton.    Every  act  passed  «^f,  «f  ^f  P*H' ^^^^^^^ '^^  P^^^^' 'll*^^^^^ 

by  Congress  in  any  way  bearing  on  this  rebel-  2,^pf  ^."fS^^^^^^^^^           rrS^?:d?n^,Stlc^i:« 

lion  the  President  has  fairly  and  promptly  ex-  ©f  the  United  States  providing  for  the  confiscitm 

ecuted.     If  there  is  any  that  he  has  failed  to  of  property  of  persons  engaged  in  rebcllioD,  Iutc 

execute  I  should  thank  any  Senator  to  name  it  been  instituted,  Ac. 

to  me,  for  I  do  not  now  recall  it.  Not  only  "  And  then  in  the  oath  of  amnesty  he  pr^ 
that,  but  he  adopted  the  policy  of  President  vides  that  any  person  claiming  the  benetit  of 
Lincoln  in  Ikbc  verba,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter  the  amnesty  should  swear  that  he  will  *  abide 
in  examining  his  proclamations,  and  he  extend-  by  and  faithfully  support  all  laws  and  prick- 
ed and  made  more  severe,  as  you  may  say,  the  mations  which  have  been  made  during  the 
policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  Not  only  that,  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  the  enu*:- 
but  in  carrying  out  his  plans  of  reconstruction,  cipation  of  slaves.'  Then  he  goes  on  anJ  ti- 
he  adopted  all  the  main  features  of  the  only  bill  cepts  from  the  operation  of  this  amnesty  som« 
passed  by  Congress — the  Wade  and  Davis  bill,  fourteen  classes  of  persons,  more  than  qw'> 
1  have  the  bill  before  me,  but  I  have  not  time  rupling  the  exceptions  of  the  previous  prucli- 
to  go  into  its  details.  My  colleague,  who  re-  mation  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  so  that  if  there  was  aaj 
members  the  features  of  that  bill,  will  know  departure  in  this  connection  from  the  polic/ 
that  the  general  plan  adopted  by  President  adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  was  a  depari^*? 
Johnson  is  the  only  plan  that  was  ever  adopted  against  the  rebels,  and  especially  against  tbu*j 
by  Congress.  Let  us  look  into  President  John-  wealthy  rebels  who  gave  life  and  soul  aM 
son^s  plan  a  little  more  and  see  what  it  was.  power  to  the  rebellion. 
His  first  proclamation  was  in  reference  to  Vir-  "  These  were  the  agencies  and  organs  no  .cr 
ginia.  In  this  proclamation,  dated  Executive  which  the  plan  of  reconstruction  was  to  go  ^'^ 
Chamber,  May  9,  1866,  he  provided :  Now  I  ask  you-  what  conditions  were  \m\yoi^ 

First,  That  all  act.  and  proceedings  of  the  politi.  on  these  people?    J^\*^^\,f^JJPf '^^^^^^ 

cal,  miUtaiy,  and  cirU  organizations  which  have  been  constitutional  amendment.    He  wa*  pm  ^^ 
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Iq^  to  leare  the  matter  to  their  amnesty  oath 

or  to  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 

kt  he  demanded  of  them  the  incorporation  in 

their  State  constitntions  of  a  prohibition  of 

slavery,  and  the  adoption  by  tlieir  Legislatures 

of  the  constitutional  amendment,  so  as  to  secure 

bevond  peradventure  the  abolition  of  slavery 

forever  and  ever  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  he  required  in  every  order  issued  to  the 

South,  and  demanded  it  as  a  first  and  prelim- 

inarr  condition  to  any  effort  toward  recon- 

stnction.    Next,  he  demanded  a  repudiation 

of  the  rebel  debt,  and  a  guaranty  put  into  the 

constitutions  of  the  respective  States  that  they 

Eerer  would,  under  any  circumstances,  pay  any 

portion  of  the  rebel  debt.    Next,  he  secured 

tie  enforcement  of  the  test  oath,  so  that  every 

fidicor  in  the  Southern  States,  under  the  act  of 

Congress,  was  compelled  to  take  that  oath ;  or 

if  he  could  not  find  officers  tbere  to  do  it,  he 

sent  officers  from  the  Northern  States  to  do  it, 

50  that  this  law,  the  most  objectionable  of  any 

to  the  Southern  people,  was  enforced  in  all  in- 

i^ces  at  the  Soutb.    It  is  true  he  appointed 

«)me  provisional  governors  who  could  not  take 

the  test  oath ;  but  why!    Because  it  was  held 

that  these   provisional  governors  were    not 

Aen  under  the  law.    They  were  not  ofiicers 

^hose  commission  was  provided  for  by  law ; 

tiiev  were  simply  executive  agent«?  for  the  time 

king  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  of  recon- 

ftTuctioD ;  and  he  felt  that  if  he  could  use  any 

of  these  people  in  the  Southern  States  for  the 

pcrpose  of  performing  this  temporary  duty,  he 

fcsil  a  right  to  do  it.    It  was  not  prohibited  by 

aaj  law.    The  test  oath  only  applied  to  officers 

cf  the  United  States  who  were  provided  for  by 

"  Next  ho  enforced  in  every  case  full  and 
aciple  protection  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South- 
trr»  States.  As  I  said  before,  no  case  was  ever 
broaght  to  his  knowledge,  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
in  which  he  did  not^ilo  full  and  substantial  jus- 
tic?. 

"  N'ow,  what  are  the  objections  to  this  policy  ? 
Hie  fiKt  objection,  that  I  have  heard  made 
EJO!?t  commonly,  and  which  I  have  made  my- 
^f,  i?,  that  the  President  was  too  liberal  in 
exercising tlie  pardoning  power.  But  when  we 
Km^raber  the  feet  that  tliere  were  more  than 
£ve  times  as  many  included  in  his  exceptions  as 
^'.re  included  in  the  exceptions  to  the  procla- 
mation of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  the  number 
<if  pardons  in  comparison  with  the  whole  imm- 
^l  of  persons  excepted  is  substantially  insig- 
tiJicant  and  that  we  cannot  know  all  the  cir- 
f-nstanccs  which  surrounded  every  particular 
^'-^  of  pardon,  it  is  hardly  fair  for  u^  to  arraign 
^e  President  of  the  United  States.  We  can 
^Tcit  his  power  to  pardon  in  these  cases.  The 
PMdent  of  the  United  States  has  no  power 
t^' pardon  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  cases  like  this.  That  power  is  derived 
from  the  amnesty  law  which  wo  passed  at  an 
earlr  period  of  the  war.  ITie  constitutional 
P-Jwer  to  pardon  given  to  him  by  that  instru- 


ment extends  only  to  cases  where  there  had 
been  a  legal  accusation  by  indictment  or  affi- 
davit, or  to  cases  where  a  man  had  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  a  crime.  That  is  the  kind  of 
pardon  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  but 
the  authority  which  we  gave  him  by  law  to 
extend  pardon  and  amnesty  to  the  rebels  is  as 
broad  as  the  insurrection  itself.  We  conferred 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
unlimited  power  of  amnesty,  and  he  has  ex- 
ercised that  power  only  to  a  very  moderate 
degree. 

"  But  the  principal  objection  that  has  been 
made  to  his  policy  is  that  he  did  not  extend  his 
invitation  to  all  the  loyal  men  of  the  Southern 
States,  including  the  colored  as  well  as  the 
white  people.  If  I  were  now  required  to  state 
the  leading  objection  made  to  the  policy  of  the 
President  in  this  particular,  I  should  use  the 
language  of  an  eminent  statesman,  and  say  that 
when  the  President  found  before  him  an  open 
field,  with  no  law  of  Congress  to  impede  him, 
with  the  power  to  dictate  a  policy  in  the  South, 
to  impose  conditions  on  it,  he  ought  to  have 
addressed  his  proclamation  to  every  loyal  man 
above  the  age  of  twenty -one  years.  That  would 
be  the  plan  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts." 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  Every  loyal  man  ?  " 

Mr.  Sherman :  **  I  mean  every  loyal  man  of 
sound  mind.  Now,  let  us  look  at  that  question. 
In  every  one  of  the  eleven  seceded  States, 
before  the  rebellion,  the  negro  was  excluded 
from  the  right  of  voting  by  their  laws.  It  is 
true  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  say 
these  are  all  swept  away.  Admit  that,  but  in 
a  mtgority  of  the  Northern  States  to  this  hour 
there  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
colored  population.  In  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York  that  right  is  limited,  and  these 
three  States  contain  one-third  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  In  a  largo  mfgority  of  the 
States,  including  the  most  populous,  negro  suf- 
frage is  prohibited.  And  yet  you  ask  President 
Johnson,  by  a  simple  mandatory  proclamation 
or  military  order,  to  confer  the  franchise  on  a 
class  of  people  who  are  not  only  prohibited  from 
voting  in  the  eleven  Southern  States,  but  in  a 
miyority  of  the  Northern  States,  and,  indeed,  I 
think  in  all  the  States  except  six. 

"  Further,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pre- 
judice of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  who 
were  called  upon  to  enforce  this  proclamation 
within  these  States,  was  against  negro  suf- 
frage. Whether  that  prejudice  is  wise  or  un- 
wise, blinded  or  aided  by  the  light  of  reason,  I 
shall  not  feay.  I  never  myself  could  see  any 
reason  why,  because  a  man  was  black,  he  should 
not  vote;  and  yet,  in  making  laws,  as  the 
President  was  then  doing,  for  the  government 
of  the  community,  you  must  regard  the  pre- 
judices not  only  of  the  people  among  whom 
the  laws  are  to  be  executed,  but  the  prejudices 
of  the  army,  and  the  people  who  are  to  execute 
those  laws,  and  no  man  can  doubt  but  what  at 
that  time  there  was  a  strong  and  powerful  pre- 
judice in  the  army  and  among  all  classes  of 
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dtizens  against  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  that  point — ^I  say  with    the  President, 

to  negroes,  especially  down  in  the  far  South,  that  to  ask  of  him  to  extend  to  four  mOIions 

where  the  groat  hody  of  the  slaves  were  in  ah-  of  these  people  the  right  of  so&age  when  ve 
ject  ignorance.                                                    '  have  not  the  courage  to  extend  it  to  those 

"But  that  is  not  nil,  Mr.  President.    The  within  onr  control,  when  our   States,  repre- 

President  of  the  United  States  was  of  the  opin-  sented  hy  us  here  on  this  floor  have  refused  to 

ion  that  he  had  no  power  to  extend  the  elective  do  it,,  is  to  make  of  him  an  unreasonable  dc- 
franchise  to  them,  and,  therefore,  in  Judging  of    mand,  in  which  the    people  of  the  United 

his  plan  of  reconstruction,  we  must  give  him  States  will  not  sustain  Congress." 

at  least  a  reasonable  credit  for  honesty  of  pur-  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  said :  "  Mr.  Presi- 

pose.  dent,  what  now  are  the  two  great  systcnia  of 

"  We  complain  here  that  the  President  has  policy  with  regard  to  reconstruction  and  re- 
not  exercisea  his  power  to  extend  to  freedmen  union  on  which  the  minds  of  the  people  of  thu 
the  right  of  sufBrage  when  Congress  never  has  country  are  to-day  divided  ?  One  of  these  ft- 
done  it.  We  have  absolute  authority  over  this  tems,  known,  by  way  of  distinction,  as  that  of 
District,  and  until  this  session  the  proposition  the  President,  is  indicated  in  the  words  which 
was  not  seriously  mooted  to  extend  the  suffrage  I  have  cited  from  his  veto  message.  It  cootem- 
to  the  colored  population.  Here,  better  than  plates  a  careful,  cautious,  discriminating  admid- 
anywhere  else  in  the  Union,  they  are  fitted  and  sion  of  a  loyal  representation  from  loyal  States 
entitled  to  suffrage,  and  yet  we  never,  in  our  and  districts  in  the  appropriate  House  of  Coa* 
legislative  power  for  this  District,  where  we  gress,  by  the  separate  action  of  each,  every  cajo 
have  absolute  power,  complied  with  that  con-  to  be  considered  by  itself  and  decided  on  its  own 
dition  which  has  been  asked  of  the  President  merits.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  every  lojal 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  complained  that  he  State  and  district  to  be  represented  hy  lojal 
did  not  extend  the  franchise  to  four  millions  in  men  in  Congress.  It  draws  the  true  lineof  di«- 
the  Southern  States,  who  are  admitted  to  be  tinction  between  traitors  and  true  men.  It  far- 
ignorant,  Iiaving  been  slaves  for  life,  who  are  nishes  to  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  the  stroo^ 
not  prepared  for  liberty  in  its  broadest  and  est  possible  inducement  to  loyalty  and  fidtiit/ 
fullest  sense,  who  have  yet  to  be  educated  for  to  the  Government.  It '  makes  treason  odioa^/ 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  freemen,  by  showing  that  while  the  traitor  and  the  reb^l 
when  we  ourselves  never  have  been  willing  to  are  excluded  from  Congress,  the  loyal  and  ti^e 
this  moment  to  confer  the  elective  franchise  faithful  are  cordially  received.  It  recognizee 
upon  the  intelligent  colored  population  of  this  and  rewards  loyalty  wherever  it  is  found,  and 
District.  distinguishes,  as  it  ought,  between  a  Horace 

*^  So  I  think  we  have  never  conferred  the  Maynard  and  a  Jefferson  Davis. 

right  to  vote  upon  negroes  in  the  Territories.  "  What  is  the  other  policy?    It contempbt« 

My  colleague  will  know  whether  we  have  or  the  entire  exclusion  of  representation  in  eitkr 

not.    We  never  have.    Here  we  have  Terri-  House  of  Congress  from  any  State  lately  in  re- 

tories  where  we  have  the  power  to  mould  the  hellion,  irrespective  of  its  present  loyalty  <^ 

incipient  form  and  ideas,  and  where  onr  power  the  character  of  its  people,  until  the  adoption 

is  absolute,  and  yet  Congress  has  never  pre-  of  certain  measures  not  definitely  stated,  who^ 

scribed  as  a  condition  to  their  organization  as  advocates  agree  neither  as  to  the  measures  pr^ 

Territories  and  to  tiieir  admission  as  States  the  posed  nor  in  the  reasons  agiven  for  then-  snp* 

right  of  negroes  to  vote.  port — ^this  exclusion  to  continue  for  an  indefi- 

"  And  this  is  not  all.    In  the  only  plan  Con-  nite  and  unlimited  period  of  time,  declared  U 

gress  has  ever  proposed  for  the  reconstruction  some  to  bo  for  five  years,  by  some  thirty  yeari 

of  the  Southern  States,  the  Wade  and  Davis  and  by  some  in  a  certain  contingency /orfrtf* 

bill  to  which  I  have  referred  so  often.  Con-  the  entire  region  comprised  witlun  the  thirtv^n 

gress  did  not  and  would  not  make  negro  suf-  seceding  States,  inoluding  Tennessee,  to  bo  hoM 

frage  a  part  of  their  plan.  The  effort  was  made  meanwhile  as  conquered  territory,  and  to  U 

to  do  so,  and  it  was  abandoned.    By  that  bill  governed  as  subject  provinces  by  the  central 

the  suffrage  was  conferred  only  upon  wnrrE  power,  and  the  people  thereof  to  be  mled  as 

male  loyal  citizens.    And  in  the  plan  adopted  vassals,  liable  and  subject  necessarily  at  all  time's 

by  the  President  he  adopted  in  this  respect  to  taxation,  while  thus  wholly  deprived  of  re?- 

the  very  same  conditions   for  suffrage   pre-  resentation  and  of  every  right  of  sclf-gowm- 

Bcribed  by  Congress.  m^nt. 

'*  Now,  have  we,  as  candid  and  honorable  "  And  now,  to  render  certain  this  policy-o' 

men,  the  right  to  complain  of  tlie  President  at  least  in  view  of  it-^it  is  proposed  hy  the  re>- 

because  he  declined  to  extend  suffrage  to  this  olution  now  under  consideration  to  enad  f^ 

most  ignorant  freed  population,  when  we  have  far  as  such  a  resolution  can  enact,  that  neitbcr 

refiisca  or  neglected  to  extend  it  to  them  or  House  of  Congress  shall  admit  a  merabtr  frora 

to  the  negroes  of  this  District,  and  to  the  any  one  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  what- 

colored  men  who  may  go  into  the  Territories  ?  ever  may  be  his  own  past  or  present  character 

No,  sir;  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  and  conduct,  and  however  true  and  loyal  o»y 

theory  or  right  of  every  man  to  vote — and  I  do  be  the  people  by  whom  he  is  elected,  until  coo- 
not  dispute  or  contest  with  honorable  Senators  •  sent,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  pasM^  by  both 
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Houses  and  dgiied  by  the  IVesident,  in  the  face  defence,  as  in  the  darkest  days  of  t^e  war  thej 

of  the  express  provision  of  the  Constitntion,  sanportcd  and  upheld  Abraham  Lincobi.'' 

that  *  each  Hoase  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec-  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying : 

tion3,qaallficatious,  and  returns  of  its  own  mem-  '^The  question  is,  what  is  the  present  conm- 

bers.  tion  of  the  States  in  which  the  rebellion  pre- 

'' These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  two  systems  Tailed?    I  suppose  all  will  agree  that  the  rebel- 

of  policy  now  presented  for  the  consideration  lion  or  the  insurrection,  or  (if  my  friend  will 

of  this  country.    One  or  the  other   must  be  have  it  so)  the  war,  as  contradistinguished  from 

adopted  by  the  Government.    All  minor  issues,  rebellion    and    insurrection,    has   terminated. 

and  all  intermediate  views  and  opinions,  must  There  is  no  hostile  force  now  to  be  found  in  any 

gravitate  toward  and  be  absorbed  by  oqp  or  one  of  the  States  in  which  the  rebellion  or  the 

the  other  of  these  great  commanding  systems  insurrection  or  the  civil  war  existed.    There  is 

of  policy;  and  all  questions  of  local  interest  no  opposition  found  anywhere  in  those  States. 

or  of  minor  details  in  the  work  of  reconstruo-  by  act,  to  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 

tioQ  become  therefore  unimportant,  and  may  be  the  Union.    The  paramount  obligation  due  to 

left  OQt  of  consideration.  that  authority  is  practically  conceded  every- 

"*]  have  stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  where,  and  a  willingness  to  abide  by  that  par- 

iisue  in  the  briefest  possible  form  of  words,  amount  authority  is  manifested  everywhere,  so 

Here,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  whole  of  this  vast  far  as  my  information  extends.    However  it 

i^nestina  which  is  to  agitate  the  public  mind  of  niay  be  in  relation  to  individuals  or  classes  of 

this  country,  and  the  decision  of  which  is  to  individuals  to  be  found  in  those  States,  there 

shape  and  control  its  governmental  policy  for  does  not  exist  now  in  any  one  of  tliem  any  pur- 

a  loog  period  of  years.    All  points  of  mere  de-  pose  or  any  wish  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 

tail  in  regard  to  it  will  be  lost  sight  of  and  for-  General  Government    On  the  contrary,  so  far 

gotten  in  view  of  the  vast  and  overwhelming  from  wishing  to  resist  that  authority,  their  ar- 

idea  of  the  permanent  and  fraternal  reunion  of  dent  desire  is  to  have  it  exercised  over  them, 

the  people  of  every  one  of  those  States  under  and  to  be  protected  by  aU  the  securities  which 

a  common  flag  and  a  common  representative  the  Constitution  throws  around  individuals  or 

Gorcmment.     It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  States  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 

of  things,  that  tho  public  mind  should  be  occu-  "  If  the  fact  be  as  I  have  stated,  and  I  repeat 

pied  by  any  other  political  question.    Until  this  that  I  know  of  no  evidence  in  contradiction  of 

is  decided,  finally  and  forever,  no  personal  or  it,  tlien  it  would  seem  strange  that  any  depart- 

party  consideration  can  divert  the  eager  at-  ment  of  this  Government,  while  extending  to 

teotioQ  of  the  people  from  the  exclusive  inves-  them  the  authority  of  the  Government,  enfor- 

tization  of  this  question.  Nor  can  any  thought-  cing  as  against  them  the  allegiance  due  by  them 

ful  mind  doubt  as  to  the  final  decision.    Before  to  the  Government,  legislating  in  ^'elation  to 

the  war  the  lovo  of  the  Union  was  the  passion  them  by  virtue  of  authority,  legislating  in  every 

of  the  loyad  national  heart,  and  now  that  the  form  of  legislation  which  Congress  has  a  right 

var  is  over  its  passion  wiU  be  reunion.    For  to  adopt,  taxing  them  under  the  taxing  power, 

a  brief  period  tne  diisevered  sections  of  our  both  by  tho  imposition  of  duties  upon  imports 

coontry  may  bo  held  apart  by  the  main  force  of  in  their  several  ports  and  by  tho  imposition  of 

party  and  of  faction,  but  every  day  the  mutual  taxes  by  your  internal  revenue  law,  should  bo 

attraction  of  the  separated  parts  is  growing  unwilling  to  give  them  the  same  security,  the 

stronger  and  more  irresistible.    If  there  are  same  guaranty  that  the  Constitution  secures  to 

aof  who  attempt  to  hold  them  asunder,  their  you  and  to  all  of  us  and  our  respective  States 

iate  will  be  that  of  Milo :  in  the  execution  of  the  same  authority  upon  us 

ifn.  -n            1.     u        i  AU      1.  .  aud  our  States. 

KlJ^a'nit'rf  tte  Xund?  *"^  "  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  deem  it 

necessary  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view  very 

^'  They  may  be  crushed,  but  the  Union  will  be  briefly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 

reared   under  a  Constitution  amended  and  character  of  the  Government  under  which  we 

pvified,  by  which  slavery  is  forever  abolished,  live.    My  friend  fi"om  Maine,  and  to  a  greater 

and  freedom,   with   all  its  incidents,  forever  extent  the  member  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

guaranteed.  Sumner),  have  discussed  the  question  which  I 

^'  Believing  tho  first-named  policy  to  be,  as  am  about  to  examine  as  if  we  were  living  under 

baa  been  conclusively  proven  by  the  distin-  but  one  Government,  owing  but  one  allegiance, 

S^oibhed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Doolittle),  a  Government  not  only  paramount  within  any 

that  of  President  Lincoln,  and  that  in  adopting  prescribed  limits,  but  paramount  everywhere 

it  President  Johnson  has  but  followed  in  the  without  limitation,  capable    of    doing   every 

path  of  his  predecessor;   and  believing  also  thing  that  any  Government,  national  in  point 

that  this  policy  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  of  character,  can  do  within  its  domains.  Is  that 

great  struggle  in  defence  of  the  noble  cause  of  true,  Mr.  President  ? 

the  Union,  for  which  President  Lincoln  and  all  "  When  the  thirteen  colonies  determined  to 

his  martyred  brethren  died,  I  declare  my  con-  resist  what  they  considered  the  tyrannical  usur- 

£dent  trast  that  the  people  will  support  and  pations  of  England  and  declared  themselves  free 

uphold  Andrew  Johnson  in  its  advocacy  and  and  independent,  and  succeeded  in  achieving 
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that  indeQendence,  each  for  itself  became  as  verj  manner  provided  for  its  adoption,  demon- 
absolutely  a  nation  as  it  is  possible  for  any  peo-  strato  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  men  of  that 
pie  to  be.    They  professed  to  have  no  superior;  day  it  was  not  a  national  Government    Its  ap- 
they  claimed  perfect  and  absolute  nationality  proval  or  rejection  was  submitted  to  the  people 
as  separate  and  distinct  people,  competent  to  of  the  several  Stat^es  respectively.    The  effect 
do  in  peace  or  in  war  what  any  people,  under  of  the  concurrence  of  the  i)eople  of  esch  of  tho 
any  form  of  government,  was  competent  to  do  States,  in  a  number  necessary  according  to  the 
in  that  condition,    finding  it  necessary,  how-  provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  g^ve  it  actual 
ever,  to  have  some  form  of  general  government,  being,  is  another  matter;  but  as  far  as  relates 
they  adopted  for  that  purpose  the  Articles  of  to  the  act  of  adopting  the  Constitution,  the  peo- 
Oonfederation,  and  in  those  articles  not  only  did  pie  of  tho  States  considered  and  judged  sep- 
not  devolve  upon  that  Government  any  powers  arafely.    It  was  not  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
inconsistent   with  their  absolute  sovereignty,  the  people  of  the  United  States.   It  might  have 
but  cautiously  guarded  agdnst  a  possibility  of  been  adopted  by  the  required  number  of  States, 
an  inference  of  that  kind,  by  saying  that  all  the  and  yet  not  have  met  the  approval  of  a  major- 
powers  not  expressly  granted  to  the  Govern-  ity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.   The 
ment  created  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  Senate  will  find,  upon  refreshing  their  memories 
were  still  to  be  considered  as  remaining  in  the  on  the  subject,  that  the  character  of  tho  Got- 
several  States;  and  they  did  more.    Theforjn  emment  is  stated  with  his  accustomed  perspi- 
of  government,  if  government  it  could  be  called,  cuity  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  author  of  the  thirtr- 
which  those  articles  created,  was  in  one  sense  ninth  number  of  the  Federalist.    I  forbear  to 
no  government  at  all.     It  constituted  but  a  read  many  of  tho  passages  which  relate  to  the 
compact ;  it  amounted  but  to  a  league ;  and  all  particular  question,  and  will  content  myseh* 
the  powers,  whatever   they   were,  conferred  with  reading  the  paragraph  at  the  close  of  the 
upon  it  were  powers  to  be  exerted  not  upon  number : 

the  individual  citizen    anywhere  'directly,  but        Tj^g  proposed  Constitution,  therefore,  eTcn  vhea 

upon  the  individual  through  the  State  govern-  tested  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  its  antagonists,  is,  in 

•mcnts.    The  capital  vice  of  such  a  government,  strictness,  neither  a  national  nor  a  Federal  Gonstitn* 

as  experience  soon  demonstrated,  was  that  it  *i°'*v,**?*  a  composition  of  both.    In  its  foundaUoi^ 

•BTOB  tinoKU  trt  T»npfrtMYi  fhfk  fnn/.firtna  fexi*  wTiiVli  ^^^^  Federal,  not  national ;  in  the  sources  from  which 

was  unable  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  ^^  ordinary  powers  of  t^e  Government  are  dnvm  it 

governments  are  created;  and  the  men  oi  that  ,-3  partly  Federal  and  partly  national;  in  the  opera- 

day  becoming  convinced  of  that  fact,  recom-  tion  of  these  powers  it  is  national,  not  Feder&l;  b 

mended  to  the  American  people  the  Constitu-  the  extent  of  them,  again,  it  is  Federal,  not  national; 

tion  under  which  we  now  live,  which,  for  the  ^""^  finally,  in  the  authoritative  mode  of  introdocijig 

execution  of  its  own  powers,  looks  to  no  State  amendments,  it  is  neither  wholly  Federal  nor  wholly 

interference,  to  no  State  assistance,  but  to  the  i 

direct  responsibility  of  each  individual  citizen        "That  is  obvious  from  this  consideration:  that 

to  the  Government,  within  the  limit  of  the  the  machinery  of  the  Government,  that  with- 

powers  conferred  upon  the  Government.  out  which  it  cannot  continue  at  all,  involrea 

"  But  it  did  not  pass  by  the  States  altogether,  the  existence  of  States.  This  body  cannot  be 
It  not  only  did  not  design  to  impair  in  any  convened,  and  without  it  there  can  be  no  Con- 
manner,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  gross,  except  by  the  votes  of  States.  That  is 
expressly  delegated  or  existing  by  implication  very  clear.  The  provision  is  express  that  Sen- 
from  those  expressly  delegated,  the  sovereignty  ators  are  to  be  cnosen  by  tho  States  thronph 
of  the  States,  but  in  order  to  place  tho  contin-  their  Legislatures ;  and  no  provision  is  maflQ 
ning  existence  of  that  sovereignty  beyond  all  for  any  other  mode  under  any  possible  state  of 
doubt,  and  exempt  it  from  the  hazard  of  a  pos-  circumstances  by  which  they  can  be  chosen. 
sible  implication  that  there  might  be  found  in  States,  therefore,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
some  clause  in  the  Constitution  a  feature  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Government.  Yon 
in  the  future  might  be  construed  to  impair  the  can  no  more  aAninister  the  Government  with- 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  they,  by  an  amend-  out  States  than  you  would  be  able  to  admini?- 
ment  soon  after  adopted,  declared  that  all  the  ter  the  Government  without  people;  and  there- 
powers  not  conferred  were  reserved  to  the  fore,  he  who  seeks  to  blot  out  of  existence  s 
States  or  tho  people.  And  in  the  clause  relied  State,  strikes  a  blow  at  the  very  life  of  the  Gov- 
upon  by  the  honorable  member  from  Massa-  emment.  It  may  live,  although  one  be  stricken 
chusetts,  which  gives  to  Congress  the  authority  out  of  existence ;  it  may  live  thoagh  eleven  be 
to  pass  all  laws  that  may  be  necessary  and  stricken  out  of  existence :  but  tho  blow  at  the 
proper,  that  power  is  limited  to  such  laws  only  Government,  although  not  absolutely  fatal,  ar- 
as  may  be  found  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  cording  to  the  hypothesis  of  fact  which  I  have 
out  the  express  or  implied  powers.  supposed,  is  no  less  a  fatal  blow.     If  the  rcen 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  is  the  Government  by   whom  that  Constitution  was  framed  had 

created  by  that  Constitution  a  national  Gov-  been  asked  if  they  contemplated  as  possible  a 

emment  ?    Not  if  the  men  of  the  day  when  it  contingency  when  any  of  the  existing  States 

was  adopted  knew  what  its  character  was.    It  should  cease  to  exist,  they  would  have  said  no, 

was  partly  national  and  partly  Federal.    Its  because  the  continuing,  wholesome  existenw 

adoption,  the  very  act  of  its  adoption,  tho  of  the  Government  depends  upon  tho  continu- 
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icg  exutenoe  of  tbe  States.    The  General  Gov-  possess  under  any  state  of  circmnstanccs  the 
enunent  is  infinitely  more  dependent  upon  the  power  to  pnt  an  end  to  a  State ;  and  yet  if  they 
States  than  the  States  are  npon  the  General  are  now  ended,  if  they  have  censed  to  exist, 
GoTernment.    Why  do  I  say  so  ?    Honorable  and  are  to  he  treated  as  Territories,  they  did 
members  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  debate  provide  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
seem  to  suppose  that  all  the  political  questions  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  should 
vbich  can  possibly  arise,  all  the  measures  which  have  the  authority  to  assume  over  the  people 
it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to  secure  of  those  States  the  right  to  legislate,  and  the 
the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  the  people,  are  right  to  adjudicate  upon  matters  expressly  re- 
with  Congress.  That  is  not  so.   Not  only  is  there  served  to  the  States  and  the  people  of  the 
a  krge  mass  of  power  necessary  to  be  exerted  States,  although  such  was  not  the  apparent 
in  («tler  to  secnre  prosperity  and  peace  and  purpose,  and  although  so  far  from  being  the 
protection  to  the  individual  citizen,  secured  to  apparent  purpose  it  was  expressly  disavowed, 
the  States,  bat  the  far  larger  mass  of  power  and  assume  to  themselves  the  authority  to  con- 
belongs  to  the  States.    The  whole  subject  of  vert  this  Government  into  a  national,  as  con- 
contracts  as  between  man  and  man,  the  mode  tradistinguished  from  a  Federal  Government. 
ofdisposbg  of  personal  property,  the  mode  of  ^^I  do  not  understand  my  friend  firom  Maine 
disDosiag  of  real  estate,  the  mode  of  devising  to  go  to  the  extent  of  denying  that  they  are  to 
real  and  personal  estate,  the  law  of  marriage,  be  considered  as  States  now,  but  simply  that 
the  jadidal  jurisdiction  over  these  several  sub-  their  relations  as  States  to  the  Government 
jeets  of  intimate  concern  to  the  interest  of  in-  have  terminated.    The  honorable  member  from 
dJTidnals,  is  with  the  States.  Massachusetts  goes  a  step  further,  and  he  main- 
''Xot  only  is  the  power  of  the  Government  tains,  and  did  as  far  back  as  18G2,  that  the  effect 
limited  as  far  as  regards  its  legislative  depart-  of  the  rebellion  as  it  then  existed  was  to  reduce 
ment,  but  it  is  eqndly  limited  in  relation  to  its  the  States  where  it  prevailed  to  a  territorial 
judicial  department ;  and  we  should  in  vain  condition.    I  think  when  the  honorable  mem- 
search  in  that  department  of  the  Government  her  from  Massachusetts  announced  that  prop- 
for  anv  authority  to  adjudicate  npon  the  inii-  osition,  it  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
nite  variety  of  transactions  which  take  place  as  that  perhaps  he  was  the  only  member  of  the 
between  man  and  man  in  the  States.  The  Gov-  body  who  woul<i  he  found  to  support  it ;  and 
emment  deals  with  external  affairs,  with  mat-  yet,  as  the  Senate  will  see  in  a  moment,  it  is, 
tens  inrolying  the  interests  of  the  States  inter  if  I  understand  the  position  taken  by  most  of 
It,  with  contracts  entered  into  by  the  individ-  the  Senators  who  have  spoken  on  the  other  side 
uls  of  the  several  States,  aud  it  confers  all  of  the  Chamber,  the  very  ground  now  assumed. 
oieasnres  of  that  descriptjpn,  and  all  judicial  It  is  said  that  war  existed  and  the  consequences 
power  over  controversies  arising  out  of  meas-  of  war  followed ;  and  as  one  of  the  consequences 
cres  of  that  description,  npon  this  Government,  o^war  was  to  put  the  enemy  in  the  hands  of 
hot  there  it  stops.    Jurisdiction  of  all  oases  in  the  conqueror,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
law  and  equity — I  cite  the  language  literally,  people  of  the  South  and  the  States  of  tlje  South 
certainly  substantially — arising  under  the  Con-  are  now  at  the  footstool  of  the  conqueror,  bound 
stitntiou  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  take  whatever  condition  he  may  think  proper 
treaties  made  in  pursuance  of  their  authority,  to  impose,  hound  by  any  legislation  he  may 
H  conferred  npon  the  judicial  department  of  the  think  proper  to  adopt.    What  was  the  doctrine 
Government;  but  nothing  else.    Then  what  of  the  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts 
i3  to  become  of  the  interest  of  the  people  of  not  only  announced  once,  but  over  and  over 
the  several  States  if  they  liave  no  government  again  repeated  and  maintained  with  all  the 
of  their  own?    Anarchy,  unless  (a  proposition  learning  for  which  he  is  remarkable?    On  the 
^hich  I  propose  to  examine)  as  far  as  the  par-  11th  of  February,  1862,  that  honorable  member 
t'cuiar  crisis  in  which  we  now  are  is  concerned,  submitted  to  the  Senate  resolutions  'declara- 
tkose  States  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tory  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
Territories;  but  assuming  that  they  are  now  and  the  territory  once  occupied   by  certain 
States  as  contradistinguished  from  Teiritories,  States,  and  now  usurped  by  pretended  govern- 
then  it  follows  that  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  ments  without  constitutional  or  legal  right.' 
rtmaiDiag  in  the  States,  if  they  have  no  lot  in  {J^  Atststjaz  Cyclop jbdia,  1862— p.  846.) 
tbtjr  execution,   and  you  have  no  authority  "  Am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong  in  saying  that 
to  provide  for  them,  they  are  in  a  condition  of  when  that  first  resolution  was  submitted  to  the 
^archy.    To  use  a  favorite  comparison  of  my  judgment  of  this  body  it  was  said  in  debate 
litind  from  Massachusetts,  that  is  as  plain  as  that  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  it 
the  multiplication  table.  could  receive  the  vote  of  any  meipber  of  the 
"If  that  be  plain,  what  would  seem  to  bo  the  body  except  the  mover?   I  am  not  sure  that  he 
consequence?     That  the   Constitution   never  was  not  himself  so  well  satisfied  of  it  that  hja 
omtemplated  that  the  States  should  cease  to  did  nothing  more  than  have  it  referred,  and 
«iist,  and  it  above  all  never  could  have  con-  there  it  slept.    Then,  at  that  time,  whatever 
ttmplated  that  the  Government  of  the  United  may  be  the  judgment  of  Senators  now,  it  could 
States,  under  any  or  all  the  powers  conferred^not  be  asserted  of  these  States  that  either  by 
opoa  it  by  the  Constitution,  was  intended  to  abdication  or  forfeiture  they  had  reduced  the 
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territory  belonging  to  tbem  to  the  condition  of  bave   jnst   spoken,  was  placed  bejond  sncb 

a  territory  subject  to  be  legislated  over  by  force  power  absolutely ;  the  other,  in  my  judgment, 

of  the  territorial  clause  of  the  Constitntion.    If  was  a  blot  npon  the  Constitution  itself,  but  it 

not,  why  not  ?    If  the  honorable  member  from  was  a  blot  which  the  wise  men  and  patrioHc 

Massachusetts  was  not  right  in  proclaiming  that  men  of  that  day  thought  it  was  neccssarj 

the  effect  of  the  insurrection  and  the  effect  of  should  exist,  because  without  it  it  was  evident 

the  ordinances  of  secession  which  the  States  that  a  Government  such  as  they  desired  conM 

had  before  passed  was  to  work  abdication  and  not  be  constituted — ^I  mean  the  power  of  im- 

forfeiture,  and  as  it  was  not  pretended  at  that  porting  slaves  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 

time  that  there  was  any  other  mode  by  which  "  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  view  of  the  fram- 

the  States  could  cease  to  exist  except  in  con-  ers  of  the  Constitution,  a  cardinal  principle 

sequence  of  the  insurrection,  then  they  were  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Government, 

still  existing.   If  flagrante  hello  the  Senate  con-  and  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  States, 

sidered  them  as  States^  in  the  name  of  reason  that  eadh  State  under  every  possible  condition 

why  are  they  not  to  consider  them  as  States  of  circumstances  should  be  entitled  at  all  times 

now  that  the  war  is  ended  ?    If  although  ene-  thereafter,  unless  she  consented  to  abandon  it, 

mies  in  fact,  they  were  friends  in  law ;  foes  in  to  an  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate, 

fact,  but  brothers  in  legal  intendment ;  if  they  "  If,  therefore,  they  are  still  States  and  not 

were  continuing  in  existence  politically  while  Territories,  if  they  are  as  they  were  when  the 

the  war  was  being  waged,  by  what,  I  was  insurrection  commenced^  then  it  would  seem  to 

about  to  say,  sophistry  can  the  numan  mind  be  be  obvious  that  they  have  as  much  right  to  be' 

brought  to  the  conclusion  that  what  the  war  represented  in  this  Chamber  as  any  one  of 

itself  while  it  was  being  waged  could  not  ac-  the  States  that  are  here  represented ;  and  yet, 

complish,  is  the  result  of  a  successful  prosecu-  what  are  we  doing  ?    I  did  not  understand  the 

tion  of  the  war?  honorable  member  from  Maine  as  denying  the 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  result  if  I  right,  but  only  as  denying  that  the  time  had 

am  right  so  far?    That  they  are  States.    States  come  when  the  right  should  be  enjoyed;  as 

of  what  character?    States  standing  in  what  only  asserting  that  because  of  some  externAl 

relation  ?    If  the  honorable  member  from  Mas-  circumstances  there  might  be  danger  to  the 

sachusetts  was  wrong  in  saying  that  they  had  Government,  and  that  is  the  only  danger  that 

abdicated  or  forfeited  the  character  they  pos-  we  can  recognize.    Party  danger  is  not  a  dan- 

sessed  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stood,  and  ger  that  we  can  notice.    It  is  the  peril  to  the 

they  are  States  still,  they  are  as  much  States  as  nation,  if  there  is  any  peril,  which  will  justify 

they  were  when  the  insurrection  was  inaugu-  the  exclusion  of  any  State  from  the  enjoyment 

rated,  and  their  relation  to  their  sister  States,  of  that  right  of  suffrage  upon  which  the  Senate 

and  their  consequent  relation  to  the  Govern-  can  rely.    And  what  is  there  to  show  that 

ment  of  the  United  Stages,  is  the  same  relatfon  there  will  be  any  danger  to  the  public  veal? 

in  which  they  stood  to  both  when  tiie  insur-  Have  they  not  thrown  down  theif  arms?   Ve 

rection  was  inaugurated.    That  would  seem  know  they  have.    Have  not  all  their  armia 

to  follow  logically  as  a  necessary  result,  and  been  surrendered  ?    We  know  they  have.  Are 

if  that  is  a  necessary  result,  does  it  not  also  they  not  dtuly  supplicants  for  the  clemency  of 

follow  that  they  are  entitled  to  representation  that  department  of  the  Government  vested  with 

in  this  Chamber?    Whether  they  can  present  the  power  to  be  clement?    We  know  they  are. 

persons  who  can  take  their  scats,  because  they  Bo  they  wish  to  be  represented?    Your  taMe 

Lave  individually  committed  crimes  against  the  is  loaded  with  their  cmlentials.    Do  you  ob- 

United  States,  is  another  question ;  but  I  speak  ject  to  the  individual  men  ?    No.    Perry,  of 

now  of  the  right  itself.  South  Carolina,  whose  credentials  I  had  the 

"  What  provision  is  there  in  the  Constitution  honor  to  present  yesterday ;  Hunt,  of  Looia- 

which  puts  it  in  the  authority  of  this  body  to  ana,  whose  credentials  I  presented  some  three 

deny  to  any  State  of  the  United  States  an  equal  or  four  weeks  ago ;  Sharkey,  of  ACssissippi,  and 

representation  with  those  States  that  are  repre-  others  of  the  same  description  of  men^  are  nov 

sented  here?    Not  only  is  there  nothing;  but  at  your  door,  invoking  you  as  brothers  and 

60  sedulous  were  the  framers  of  that  great  in-  statesmen,  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  to  per- 

strumcnt  to  guard  against  the  possibility  that  mit  them  to  come  among  you  as  equals,  and 

any  State  should  not  be  equally  represented  claiming  it  upon  the  ground  that  every  depart- 

upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  every  other  ment  of  the  Government,  except  ourselves,  and 

State,  that  they  placed  that  right  beyond  the  that  at  this  session,  has  admitted  to  be  tme  in 

power  of  amendment.    The  language  of  the  point  of  fact  that  they  are  still  States  of  tho 

Constitution,  as  we  all  know,  is,  that  under  the  Union. 

amendment  clause  of  the  Constitution,  no  State  "  My  friend  from  Maine  maintains  that  I  am 

shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  in  error  in  supposing   that  the  insurrection 

Senate  of  the  United  States  except  by  its  own  which  prevailed  for  four  years  was  put  down 

consent.  only  by  virtue  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 

**  There  are  only  two  rights  in  the  Constitu-^  which  gives  to  Congress  the  right  to  use  mili- 

tion  which  were  excepted  out  of  the  power  of  tary  force  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  insar- 

amendment;  one  of  them,  the  one  of  which  I  rection.'^ 
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][r.  Fessenden :  "  Using  the  militia."  not  refer  to  the  decision  in  terms)  that  there  is 

Mr.  Jofanson :  *^  Well,  the  act  of  1807,  passed  no  distinction  between  a  civil  war  and  an  inter- 

imder  that  anthoritj,  gives  the  same  power  to  national  war,  and  with  the  clearness  which  be- 

rm  the  oxmj  and  navy  of  the  Uniteid  States  longs  to  all  lus  speeches  he  got  on  pretty  well 

that  previous  acts  gave  to  use  the  militia,  and  nntil  he  came  to  consider  what  effect  npon  that 

ve  have  legblated  still  more  extensively  by  condition  of  war  would  be  the  operation  of  our 

raising  troops  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  peculiar  Government,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a 

dovm.   I  maintained  in  good  faith,  as  I  am  little  puzzled  to  reconcile  his  own  mind  to  the 

sure  every  Senator  who  knows  me  will  believe,  conclusion  that  the  Government  of  the  United 

thiU  the  authority  is  to  bo  found  exclusively  States  could  by  war  of  any  kind  put  an  end  to 

nnder  that  clause.    I  stated  that  under  the  war  a  State  government. 

power  (that  is,  the  power  conferred  upon  Con-  *'But,  now,  is  there  not  a  distinction  ?    Is 
gress  to  declare  war),  there  was  no  authority  to  there  not  some  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact 
Tar  against  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  I  sup-  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
ported  that  opinion  by  referring  to  a  part  of  not  a  Government  over  the  State  at  all  ?    The 
the  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  speak-  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  gov- 
ing  in  behaff  of  the  miyority  of  the  Supreme  emment  of  the  State  are  equally,  as  far  as  the 
Court,  in  the  prize  cases  as  reported  in  2  Black,  people  of  that  State  are  concerned,  the  govern- 
ed in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  ment  of  the  people  of  that  State.    They  owe 
XcI^D,  in  each  of  which  it  is  stated  that  there  allegiance  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  Govem- 
is  DO  dause  in  the  Constitution  which,  either  ment  of  the  United  States;  they  owe  allegiance 
by  direct  terms  or  by  implication,  can  be  con-  to  a  much  greater  extent  to  the  government  of 
stfced  to  confer  npon  Congress  the  authority  the  State,    The  General  Government  cannot 
to  declare  war  against  a  State ;  and  they  go  on,  get  on  without  the  States.    The  States  are  not 
each  of  them,  to  maintain  that  the  power  con-  only  a  component  but  an  essential  part  of  the 
lerred  upon  Congress  in  regard  to  the  Southern  General  Government    Blot  them  out^  and  the 
reltliion  is  the  power  conlerred  by  that  clause  Government  is  at  an  end ;  blot  them  out,  and 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  them  authority  these  seats  must  be  vacated,  and  the  other  hall 
to  SDppress  insurrection,  and  is  carried  out  by  be  left  desolate.    Nobody  can  deny  that.    We 
the  passage  of  the  acts  of  1792  and  1795 ;  and  could  not  vote  ourselves  in  pennanent  session, 
yet  they  say,  and  say  properly,  as,  I  think  (al-  I  suppose.    Knot^  our  time  expires;  and  how 
though  in  relation  to  that  there  was  a  difference  are  our  places  to  be  filled  ?   If  any  one  State  is 
of  opinion,  but  only  as  to  the  time  when  that  left,  or  any  two  or  three  States  are  left,  there 
ctjndition  of  things  eristed),  that  an  insnrrec-  will  be  some  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  Sen- 
tion  may  be  of  such  a'h  extent  as  entirely  to  put  ators.    Is  that  the  Government  our  fathers  de- 
a  stop  practically  to  the  authority  of  the  Gov-  signed  ?    How  is  the  judicial  department  of  the 
enusent,  that  it  may  become  a  war  according  Government  to  exercise  its  functions?    It  has 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried  on  by  no  courts  in  these  States  if  they  have  ceased  to 
the  insurgents.    What  did  they  say  it  for?  be  States;  if  they  are  Territories,  there  is  an 
What  was  the  question  before  the  court  ?  end  to  the  judicial  system,  so  far  as  those  Ter- 
*'The  President  had  blockaded  the  Southern  ritories  and  the  people  who  are  to  be  found 
^rt% ;  prizes  had  been  made  for  a  violation  of  within  their  limits  are  concerned.    In  the  case 
the  blockade,  and  the  question  in  each  of  those  of  Canter  ts.  The  American  Insurance  Com- 
pria  cases  was  whether  the  vessels  captured  pany  (1  Peters),  which  has  been- very  often  be- 
^ere  subject  to  forfeiture.    The  mtgority  of  the  fore  tliis  body,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
coart  held  that,  independent  of  your  act  of  July  the  public  as  demonstrating  the  authority  of 
13, 1861,  a  state  of  war  existed,  out  of  which  Congress  to  regulate,  even  by  abolishing,  slave- 
grew  heDigerent  rights,  and  one  of  the  belliger-  ry  in  the  Territories,  this  question  was  decided. 
ett  rights  is  the  right  of  capture  for  violation  The  case  is  pregnant  with  instruction  npon 
uf  a  blockade  instituted  by  one  belligerent  as  various  points  in  this  debate.    It  arose  in  this 
against  the  otiier  belligerent.    That  is  all.    Tlie  way :  a  vessel  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
minority  of  the  court  came  to  the  same  result  Florida,  then  a  Territory,  and  the  cargo  and 
'^  relation  to  captures  made  after  the  passage  the  vessel,  in  part,  were  rescued,  and  the  sal- 
ofihe  act  of  July  13j  1861.    They  denied  that  vers  filed  a  petition  in  the  admiralty  court  of 
tliere  was  a  war  within  the  meaning  of  the  Florida,  a  court  constituted  by  the  Territorial 
Conrtitntion  existing  antecedent  to  that  period,  Legislature  of  Florida,  for  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
Wcaose  the  whole  war  power  was  conferred  erty  to  pay  them  the  amount  of  their  salvage, 
^P<JD  Congress  and  the  President  had  no  right  and  it  was  sold.    The  property  came  into  Qie 
to  initiate  war;  but  when  the  war  existed  under  hands  of  the  purchaser,  and  he  carried  it  to 
tlie  sanction  of  Congress  it  canied  with  it  all  South  Carolina.    Upon  the  wreck  of  the  vessel 
the  rights  which  belonged  to  belligerents,  and  the  insured  abandoned  to  the  underwriter,  and                             j 
^erefore  carried  with  it  the  right  of  the  United  the  underwriter,  when  the  property  came  into                            I 
Slates  to  blockade  the  enemy's  ports,  that  being  the  port  at  Charleston,  sued  the  person  in 
i  WUigerent  right,  and  to  capture  for  violation  whose  possession  it  was  to  recover  it,  and  he 
of  the  blockade.  Mefended  himself  upon  the  ground  that  the  de- 
^  tty  friend  from  Maine  says  virtually  (he  did  cree  under  which  it  was  so^  was  a  legitimate 
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decree.     The  Snpreme    Court  came  to  that  heard  now  and  decided  now,  hecanse  they  were 

conclnsion.     Among  other  objections  to  the  of  opinion  that  those  States  are  now  States  of 

validity  of  tliat  decree  was  this:  the  court  in  the  Union. 

Florida  consisted  of  judges  appointed  for  a  lim-        "  Now,  as  to  this  right  of  war.    War,  says 

ited  time,  whereas  the  courts  known  to  the  my  friend  from  Maine,  though  it  be  a  civil  war, 

United  States  under  the  Constitution  of  the  carries  with  it  all  belligerent  rights.    It  does 

United  States  were  composed  of  judges  holding  carry  all  belligerent  rights  that  arc  not  incon- 

office  during  good  behavior ;  and  it  was  clear  sistent  with  the  character  of  the  parties  engaged 

that  if  what  had  been  done  was  done  under  the  in  the  war.    What  sort  of  a  war  is  it  that  we 

judiciary  clanse  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni-  are  supposed  to  have  been  waging  against  these 

ted  States  the  sale  was  void,  because  the  court  insurgents,  this  civil  war,  as  he  imagines  it  to 

was  nnconstitutional.     Chief-Justice  Marshall  have  been?   Was  it  a  war  of  conquest?   Gonld 

said:  it  be  a  war  of  conquest?    If  it  was,  it  wonld 

It  has  been  contended  that,  by  the  Constitntion,  bave  been  the  most  extraordinary  conquest  that 

the  judicial  ^ower  of  the  United  Stateft  extends  to  all  ever  was  made ;  it  would  have  been  a  Gorern- 

casea  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  ment  conquering  itself.    The  States  are  a  part 

'J'fnoneSu^iemi^Coii^^^  of  itself.    Its  existence  depends  upon  the  ex- 

as*  Conmsrsh^U  from  time  to°  time  o?da7n  mTcs-  '^}^^(^^  o^  the  States.    You  cannot  elect  a  Pres- 

tabliah."    Hence  it  haS  been  argued  that  Congress  ident  without  the  States ;    you   cannot  elect 

cannot  vest  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  courts  created  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with* 

**^J?*®,^®"^*°."*^^®^*^**"r°'      ..  .     .  out  the  States:  you  cannot  elect  members  of 

We  have  only  to  pursue  this  subject  one  «tep  fur-  ^^    g     ^  without  the  States.     Then  to  snp- 
ther  to  perceive  that  this  provision  of  the  Constitu-  Tt    ^        j    \\!         lil    Ti  \        ^"  «"      r 

tion  does  not  apply  to  it.    The  next  sentence  de-  TOse  that,  under  the  authority  to  Buppre^  fc- 

Clares  that  **  the  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  in-  surrections,  however  those  insurrections  ttibt 

ferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be-  be  carried  on,  into  whatever  magnitude  ther 

??^u '";','  .J!*®  i2^«®*  °^  *^®  superior  courts  of  Flor-  ^ay  culminate,  is  to  enable  the  Government  to 

Ida  hold  their  offices  for  four  years.    These  courts,  j^^l^^^  *i,^  c«.„4.^  T,^ji^»  ♦Va  a ^^4-^^^  «^  «/»« 

then,  are  not  constitutional  courts,  in  which  the  destroy  the  Stat^  under  the  doctrine  of  cod- 

judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  qneet,  18  to  hold  the  doctnne  that  the  trovera- 

General  Government  can  be  deposited.    They  are  ment  can  conquer  itself.     Who  ever  heard  of 

incapable  of  receiving  it  that?    What!  the  Government  of  the  United 

"  Now,  let  me  apply  this  to  what  I  have  just  States  conquer  States,  and,  by  virtue  of  that 

stated.    If  *it  be  so,  why  are  your  courts  now  conquest,  extmguish  the  States?     You  might 

in  those  States  vested  with  the  judicial  author-  as  well  attempt  to  conquer  the  President;  per- 

ity  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  haps  that  may  be  done  one  of  these  days,  sooner 

States,  exercising  all  their  functions,  adminis-  or  later;  or  the  President  inight  as  well  attempt 

tering  justice  as  between  man  and  man  in  those  to  conquer  Congress ;  that  may  be  done ;  and 

cases  in  which  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  some  people  think,  perhaps,  that  it  ought  to  be 

them  by  the  Constitution?     Why  are  they  done;  but  what  is  the  result  of  either!    The 

there?      Only  because   they  are  still  States.  Government  is  either  fatally  destroyed  or  se- 

The  moment  you  strike  them  down  from  the  riously  wounded.    A  power,  then,   conferred 

elevated  character  of  States  to  the  subordinate  on   Congress  to  preserve  is  a  power  which 

character  of  Territories,  at  once  the  judicial  au-  Congress  has  a  right  to  exert  for  the  purpo<« 

thority  of  the  United  States  ceases  within  their  of  destroying.    A  power  to  be  exerted  merely 

limits ;  and  yet  what  is  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  •authority  of 

doing?    What  did  they  do  the  other  day  unan-  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  seeing  that  they 

iraously  with  the  exception  of  the  Chief  Jus-  are  faithfully  observed  by  those  who  are  bound 

tice?    They  are  receiving  now  records  from  to  observe  them,  is  an  authority  which,  with 

the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  those  States  and  reference  to  the  people  upon  whom  it  is  oxer- 

they  are  hearing  them.    By  a  special  order,  ciscd,  may  be  so  carried  on  as  to  destroy  the 

passed  a  few  days  since,  they  directed  that  par-  authority  and  the  laws.* 
ties  whose  cases  were  here  from  the  States        "  Can  that  be  so  ?    What  is  the  meaninsr  of 

lately  in  rebellion  should  have  a  right,  if  they  the  book  ?    [Holding  up  Vattel.]    My  friend 

applied  for  its  enjoyment,  to  have  their  cases  did  not  read  it    You  can  acquire — ^that  is  the 

heard  in  advance,  they  having  lost  their  pri-  chapter  of  Vattel  to  which  he  called  my  atten- 

ority  only  because  of  the  war,  and  the  court  tion— -you  can  acquire  property  by  conquest; 

held  that,  the  war  ended,  the  judicial  authority  but  I  speak,  as  I  think,  understandin^ly,  not 

of  the  United  States  at  once  attached;  and  if  only  standing  upon  the  authority  of  Vattel,  but 

the  doctrine  of  Canter  rs.  The  American  Insur-  upon  the  authority  of  every  writer  upon  the. 

ance  Company  be  sound  (and  nobody  can  dis-  law  of  nations  with  which  I  am  at  all  familiar, 

pute  it;  nobody,  certainly,  in  the  past  has  dis-  when  I  say  that  nowhere  do  any  of  them  main- 

puted  it),  if  tlio  judicial  authority  contained  in  tain  the  proposition  that  a  Ghovernment  can 

the  Constitution  is  an  authority  conferred  only  conquer  itself.    One  nation  carrying  on  war 

upon  the  courts  with  reference  to  the  United  against  another  may  obtain  its  territory,  it? 

States  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Territo-  people,  by  one  of  two  modes,  either  by  con- 

ries,  the  Supreme  Court  could  only  have  come  quest  effected  by  absolute  subjugation,  or  by 

to  tJie  conclusion  that  those  cases  were  to  be  treaty  independent  of  actual  conquest ;    bof 
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vben  a  GoTemment  wages  war  as  against  its  and  I  heard  it  from  others  tliat  the  Northern 
own  citizens,  no  matter  what  may  he  the  form  men  could  not  he  driven  into  hostility  as  against 
of  government,  he  it  monarchical,  he  it  im«  them.     The  error  of  hoth  has  hcen  signal. 
perial,  be  it  democratic,  the  resnlt  is  the  same.  What  sort  of  rehellion  have  we  had  ?    One 
If  it  carries  on  war  against  its  own  citizens,  it  greater  than  the  world  has  ever  before  wit- 
mar,  if  the  war  is  carried  on  to  a  successful  nessed.    Yon  have  crushed  it.    Now,  what  do 
tennination,  punish  the  men  who  have  been  yon  propose  to  do?     Vattel  tells  yon,  treat 
engaged  in  it;  hnt  the  country  remains;  no  them  kindly  and  then  you  will  have  peace; 
title  to  the  country  is  obtained  hy  conquest,  treat  them  unkindly,  deal  with  them  as  unequal, 
Whatever  right  it  has  in  such  a  contingency  is  treat  them  oppressively,  and  the  time  for  a  re- 
the  right  with  which  it  started.    That  ori^nal  newed  struggle  depends  only  upon  their  he- 
right  was  suspended  hy  force  of  arms ;  the  coming  convinced  that  they  have  a  reasonable 
arms  subdued,  the  suspension  ceases,  and  the  chance  to  make  a  renewed  struggle  successful ; 
Government  stands  as  it  stood  when  the  war  and  if  what  you  propose  to  do  shall  lead  to  de- 
originated,  having  hut  the  one  country  under  lay,  which  I  suppose  may  be  the  consequence 
the  one  Government ;  and  whatever  may  be  of  it,  you  will  tind  that  the  people  in  the  loyal 
the  form  of  government,  if  it  carries  on  the  war  States  will  be  divided.    They  are  now  asking 
to  a  SQccessfui  result,  all  that  it  has  a  right  to  why  is  it,  when  not  an  arm  is  raised  against 
do  b  to  punish  tho  individual  parties  who  have  the  authority  of  tlie  Government,  that  we  have 
been  concerned  in  the  opposition  to  its  author-  not  peace  ?    Why  is  it  that  on  the  contrary  we 
itj.  have  every  day  increased  agitation  ?    They  see, 
*'  Now,  I  suppose,  and  my  friend  from  Maine  a  great  many  of  them,  that  one  means  of  hav- 
sQpposea,  and  we  all,  perhaps,  suppose  that  the  ing  peace  and  quiet  is  to  take  the  States  back, 
nehellion  had  no  just  foundation ;  but  a  great  to  give  them  all  the  nghts  which  the  Constitu- 
manv  people  in  the  United  States,  even  in  the  tion  secures  to  them,  to  set  the  citizens  of  the 
lojai  States,  thought  that  it  had.    There  was  States  at  work.    Do  this,  let  them  be  satisiicd 
ao  injustice,  in  my  opinion,  perpetrated  by  the  that  they  have  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
Xorth  upon  the  South  that  could  not  have  been  ment  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
eorrecte<l,  if  it  was  unjust,  by  the  fair  adminis-  their  own  States,  and  the  South  soon  will  again 
tration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  blossom  like  the  rose ;  her  wealth  in  the  past, 
hot  a  frreat  many  thought  that  the  time  had  great  as  it  has  been,  will  prove  to  be  as  nothing 
come  when  safety  to  themselves  demanded  a  compared  with  what  it  will  be  in  the  future ; 
reparation.    They  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  and  my  life  for  it — I  tliink  I  am  warranted  in 
error,  and  now  they  are  before  us  asking  us,  so  saying  from  my  knowledge  of  the  character 
throngh  tlie  proper  constituted  authority  of  the  of  the  men — my  life  for  it,  let  them  participate 
conntry,  to  pardon  the  error ;  they  are  before  in  all  the  rights  which  the  Government  was 
^  now  pledged,  if  we  can  take  the  testimony  intended  to  secure  to  all,  and  so  far  from  the 
01  their  leading  men  holding  high  official  sta-  country  being  imperilled,  its  increased  strength, 
ton,  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  trial  to  which  its  enhanced  power,  will  date  from  that  happy 
tittjir  doctrine  of  secession  and  of  slavery  has  day." 

ken  submitted.     They  stand  before  you  now        Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said:  "Two  pur- 

fclinitting  that  their  hopes  are  centred  in  the  posea,  it  seems  to  me,  are  intended  by  this  reso- 

laioD,  that  their  safety  is  there  to  be  found,  lution ;  or  at  least  two  results  are  fikely  to  be 

and  there  only,  and  they  ardently  implore  you  secured  by  its  adoption  in  its  present  shape. 

to  suffer  them  to  come  agmn  into  your  midst,  The  first  is  to  have  a  congressional  declaration 

share  vour  duties,  participate  in  your  trials,  join  that  the  States  themselves,  as  States,  have  been 

their  counsels  to  your  own  for  the  purpose  of'  in  rebellion.    The  second  is  to  make  the  im- 

|i^ng  the  country  even  greater  than  if  was  pression  upon  the  country  that  these  States  are 

in  my  time  of  the  past.  only  to  be  brought  back  into  the  Union  again 

*'  Now,  what  do  you  say  hy  this  resolution  ?  by  an  act  of  Congress.    I  do  not  believe  in 

*Yoa  must  be  kept  out  until  Congress  shall  by  either  of  these  propositions.    Tlie  States  have 

jaw  declare  that  you  ought  to  be  admitted.*  not  been  regarded  as  in  rebellion.    That  has 

when  is  that  to  be?    I  am  no  prophet;  but  if  not  been  the  language  of  the  Executive  procla- 

the  signs  of  tho  times  arc  to  be  relied  upon,  mations ;  it  has  not  been  the  language  of  Con- 

^  is  to  be  just  when  Congress  shall  think  gross  in  its  legislation  in  regard  to  the  insurrec- 

proper ;  and  when  they  will  think  proper,  and  tion.    The  phraseology  has   heretofore  been, 

^hv  they  will  think  proper,  and  what  condi-  '  States,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  de- 

thffis  they  will  annex,  is  all  now  in  the  womb  of  clared  to  be  in  rebellion.'    Certainly,  the  State 

time.    Are  they  to  he  kept  out  until  that  mat-  of  Virginia  was  one  of  the  roost  prominent 

fer  is  settled  by  Congress?    They  will  be  if  States  in  this  rebellion.    The  weight  that  she 

yoa  pass  this  resolution  and  it  is  observed.    Is  brought  to  the  cause  when  she  seceded,  and  the 

u right?    I  heard  it  on. this  floor  when  I  had  power  which  she  brought  to  the  army  during 

^fruier]j  tho  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  body,  and  the  war,  made  her  a  very  conspicuous  member 

I  beard  it  in  conversation  from  time  to  time,  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  that  was  attempted 

swnetimes  angrily,  sometimes  socially,   'The  to  be  established.    Yet  all  of  Virginia  was  not 

sx>utiiem  men  cannot  be  driven  to  separation,'  regarded  as  in  rebellion.    Some  of  the  counties . 
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of  iho  State  of  YirgiDia  were  excepted,  as  I  now  of  eternal  truth,  and  there  we  stand,  and  thej 

recollect,  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation  who  assail  ns  have  to  assail  the  great  principles 

declaring  what  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  of  the  Almighty,  for  our  principles  are  chained 

United  States  were  in  rebellion.    The  State  to  His  throne,  and  are  as  indestructible  as  the 

was  never  declared  to  be  in  rebellion  as  a  State;  Almighty  hiinself.    And  do  yon  think  by  yonr 

but  the  inhabitants  of  portions  of  the  State  of  pony  attempts,  by  false,  copperhead,  miserahle 

Virginia  were  declared  to  be  in  rebellion.    Why,  papers  like  this  to  assail  ns,  and  think  to  pre- 

at  the  close  of  the  war,  after  it  is  over,  shall  we  vail  over  the  principles  which  we  have  adopted? 

adopt  language  that  was  not  used  during  the  I  want  no  warfare  with  anybody ;  but  if  you 

pendency  of  the  war  or  at  its  commencement —  will  make  war  upon  such  principles  as  we  We 

legislative  language,  if  yon  please— to  give  a  adopted,  it  is  the  worse  for  you.    You  cannot 

character  to  the  rebellion  which  it  has  not  had  prevail. 

heretofore?  ^^  I  have  been  in  these  political  warfares  for  a 

^*  My  great  objection  to  this  resolution  is  that  long  time ;  I  clmm  to  be  an  old  soldier  in  them, 

it  undertakes  to  establish  the  idea  in  the  conn-  I  stood  in  this  Senate  when  there  were  not  five 

try  that  these  States  have  to  be  brought  back  men  with  me  to  support  me,  and  then  I  rose 

into  the  Union  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  I  here  and  told  those  who  were  inveighing  like 

do  not  believe.    I  believe  that  in  law  the  States  demons  against  the  principles  that  Ihey  called 

are  in  the  Union,  and  that  all  that  is  needed  is  abolitionism,  that  I  was  an  abolitionist.   To- 

to  ^ve  them  practical  relations  to  the  Federal  day  you  are  all  abolitionists,  not  volnntarilf, 

Government  in  every  respect.    So  far  as  that  but  by  compulsion.    Yes,  sir,  compulsory  ahoU- 

was  within  the  power  of  the  Executive,  it  has  tionists,  for  who  does  not  go  for  abolition? 

been  done.    The  Executive  department  is  exer-  Your  President  is  an  abolitionist ;  every  leading 

cising  all  of  its  powers  within  and  over  these  man  of  the  South  is  compelled  to  say  he  is  an 

States.    In  some  of  the  States,  I  believe,  the  abolitionist,  whether  he  is  at  heart  or  not 

Federal  judiciary  is  also  exercising  its  powers.  Such  are  the  triumplis  of  the  great  principles  of 

It  now  simply  requires  the  action  of  Oongress  right,  Justice,  and  liberty,  which  were  abetted 

to  give  them  their  fiill  rights  as  States  in  the  and  aavocated  by  the  great  party  with  whom  1 

Union.    Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  have  acted  and  claim  now  to  act. 
to  say  in  this  resolution  that  the  States  have        *^  Talk  not  to  me  about  resolutions  or  the  veto 

been  in  rebellion,  or  to  provide  that  the  States  of  a  bill  making  any  successful  opposition  to 

are  to  be  brought  back  again  by  an  act  of  Oon-  the  measures  that  we  have  bronght  forward 

gress.    This  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  the  amend-  now  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  right,  lib- 

ment."  erty,  and  justice  in  the  South  and  everyw'here 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Mr.  President,  I  else.    You  may  delay  the  blow,  but  come  it 

am  perfectly  aware  that  a  war  is  made— and  I  will,  for  the  decree  is  not  of  us,  but  of  the 

am  willing  to  meet  it  anywhere — upon  what  are  Almighty ;  we  shall  prevail,  and  all  you  can  do 

called  the  radicals  of  the  country,  and  I  am  one  or  say  will  not  be  able,  to  prevail  against  it. 
of  them.    In  olden  times  I  was  here  in  the        **  I  have  wondered  a  great  deal  why  men  did 

Senate  called  an  abolitionist,  but  they  have  not  learn  more  about  these  things  than  they 

changed  the  name  since.    They  have  all  got  to  seem  to  do.    Our  principles  are  assailed  now 

be  abolitionists  now,  and  they  have  changed  my  with  just  the  same  virmenoe  that  they  used 

name  to  '  radical.' "  to  be  when  we  were  in  a  small  minority.    1  do 

Mr.  Oonness :  '^  A  radical  change."  not  hold  that  they  have  triumphed  thus  tar 

Mr.  Wade :    "  No,  sir,  it  is  not  a   radical  because  of  any  superior  capacity  on  our  part 

change.     My  radicalism  is  exactly  the  same  Certainly  not.    Wny  is  it,  then,  that  we,  from 

thing  that  what  youcalledmy  abolitionism  was.  the  smallest  of  all  beginnings,  have  conquered 

Sir,  it  has  conquered  you.    Who  dare  get  up  the  prejudices  of  the  people  and  conquered  the 

to-day  and  say  that  ho  is  not  an  abolitionist?  "  predominant  party  of  this  country  which  hd 

Mr.  Sumner :  **  And  it  will  conquer  again."  stood  completely  dominating  the  whole  nation 

Mr.  Wade :    "Will  conquer  again  I    It  has  for  more  than  forty  years?    Why  is  it  that  we 

conquered.    What  do  you  call  this  tempest  in  a  have  conquered  you  and  now  are  triuropban: 

teapot  now  before  us  ?    Do  you  call  that  a  war?  here  in  this  Senate  and  almost  by  two-thirds 

Sir,  it  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  war-  in  both  branches,  with  the  whole  nation  at  onr 

fare.    The  attempt  is  put  down  now  in  the  backs?  What  miracle  has  wrought  this  channel 

hearts  of  the  people.    God  knows  the  rever-  None  other  than  the  great  consoling  fact  that 

berations  from  all  parts  of  the  country  show  justice,  liberty,  and  right  are  destined  among 

that  the  attempt  to  war  on  the  radicals  will  the  American  people  to  succeed,  and  tlie  gates 

not  rise  to  respectability  enough  to  make  a  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  them,  althoogh 

defence.    I  thank  God  for  it,  for,  Mr.  President,  they  are  trying  at  tMs  particular  time  v&rj  hard 

in  the  history  of  mankind,  so  far  as  I  have  read  to  do  it.  i 

or  know  it,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when        "Mr.  President,  I  did  not  rise  to  speak  on  this 

parties  were  so  organized  on  radical  principles  resolution.    It  has  been  here  long  enough.    I 

of  justice  and  right.    The  party  with  whom  I  wish  we  would  come  to  a  vote  upon  the  sul^ect  \ 

act  appeal  to  no  expediency,  to  none  of  your  I  did  not  intend  to  open  my  month  upon  it^  j 

political  policies ;  we  dig  down  to  the  granite  and  I  should  not  have  sail?  any  thing  now  bi^ 
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forthe  fact  that  I  havo  been  assailed  by  forger-  the  same,  nntil  Congress  shall  have  declared 
les  and  falsehoods  here  without  the  least  foun-  snch  State  entitled  to  snch  representation. 
dation  in  the  world.    When  I  see  things  run-  **  Now,  let  us  for  one  ipstant  contemplate  this 
rio?  as  calmly,  as  glibly,  and  as  triumphantly  most  extraordinary  proposition.    Is  it  not  a 
as  the  priueiples  I  advocate  do  now,  I  am  con-  virtual  setting  aside  or  suspension  of  the  Con- 
teat  to  sit  still  and  see  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  stitution  itself  nntil  Congress  shall  be  moved  to 
I  am  not  compelled  to  labor  now.    Formerly  declare  it  restored? 
we  had  a  little  something  to  do,  but  now  "  That  instrument  declares  that — 
176  mar  sit  still,  in  perfect  calmness,  and  see  RcprcsentatiTca        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ai^n 
toT  ri^lit  and  justice  will  work  themselves  be  apporUoned  amone  the  several  States  which  may 
out  be  included  within  tola  Union  according  to  their 

"  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  it  will  not  "8Pect»^o  numbers,  Ac. 

be  one  month  from  to-day  before  any  man  who  "  -^^^  ^7  ^  act  of  Congress,  of  March  4, 1862, 

claims  that  he  is  not  a  radical  here  will  wish  a  certain  number  of  Representatives,  fifty-six, 

to  God  he  had  been.    I  understand  very  well  "'^CTe  apportioned  to  the  eleven  States  in  ques- 

tk\  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tion,  fixing  by  law  their  constitutional  right  in 

the  copperhead  and  the  sympathizer,  the  radi-  ^^  behalf. 

C3l^  are  sougrht  to  be  put  down,  but  yon  ought  "  The  resolution  before  us  sets  all  that  at 

to  have  found  out  that  it  requires  hard  wrest-  naught,  and  declares  that  these  States  shall 

Hcg  to  put  them  down.      You  have  not  the  '  ^ave  no  representation  at  all  till  Congress  shall 

foTca  yon  used  to  have  to  contend  with  them ;  so  decide.    The  Constitution  further  declares 

Mid,  as  I  said  before,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  ^^^^ — 

capable  of  learning  any  thing.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed 

'1  ten  you  we  are  triumphant.    The  people  ^^^^^  Senators  from  each  State. 

sre  impatient ;  the  people  are  ahead  of  any  of  "And  this  resolution  declares  that  eleven 

dn  but  I  do  not  intend  that  they  shall  be  of  me  States  shall  have  no  Senators  at  all  till  Congress 

if  I  can  help  it.     On  the  great  principles  of  jus-  shall  so  decide. 

lice  and  right  for  which  I  have  always  con-  "  Now,  it  is  well  to  know  whether  Congress 

tttded  in  this  body,  I  have  always  intended  to  or  the  Constitution  is  supreme  in  this  respect. 

be  aliead  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  Con- 

jfcej  have  overtaken  me,  and  are  now  threaten-  gress  was  but  the  creature  of  the  Constitution ; 

Big  to  go  ahead  of  me.    If  I  could  take  another  that  its  title  to  rule  and  legislate  for  the  people 

advance  I  would  do  it;  but  having  grounded  was  under  and  by  virtue  of  that  instrument. 

ffiTself  on  the  granite  of  eternal  truth,  as  I  said  How,  then,  does  it  assume  to  disregard  it  ?  Has 

before,  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  sat  any  further :  the  Sabbath  become  greater  than  the  Lord  of 

rti.*  : ^ Ji_x.     _      _^   :i   ▼    1^^       11  "^  .i.     /        i.U^    Cl^V^AVO        TT All J • _i Ai_- 


Efoa  whom  the  assault  comes;  it  docs  not  shake  is  treason ;  treason  is  a  crime,  and  ought  to  be 

aj  nerves  at  all.     I  have  seen  times  when  a  punished.    But  can  Congress  inflict  that  pnnish- 

Baa wanted  more  fatth  to  believe  in  the  trium-  ment?    The  Constitution  says  emphatically: 

hnt  justice  of  God  than  now.     His  course  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be 

^iih  this  nadon  has  been  so  manifest  for  years  passed. 

*3st  that  no  man  but  an  utter  heathen  can  **  Now,  if  Congress  were  to  pass  this  resolu- 

I'Dbt  that  the  Almighty  arm  is  bared  in  de-  tion,  it  would  be  both ;  because  it  is  a  bill  which 

Liice  of  the  principles  w^e  advocate.    If  now,  of  itself  inflicts  this  deprivation  of  right  upon 

ccketl  by  the  impatience  of  tlie  people,  who  the  people  of  eleven  States  as  a  punishment 

re  rea/lyand  eager  for  the  contest  on  the  issue  for  their  alleged  treason,  which  is  a  species  of 

tiit  \s  sought  to  be  joined  with  us,  wo  should  attainder  known  as  a  *  bill  of  pains  and  pen- 

ebiiokward,  we  should  be  the  greatest  cowards  alties,'  and  which  has  been  held  to  be  included 

c  God's  earth.     But  we  are  not ;  and  I  say  if  in    the    prohibition    of    *  bills    of    attainder.' 

'residents  or  kings  seek  to  make  opposition  to  Again,  even  if  that  barrier  was  not  La  the  way, 

^  stand  firm,  my  friends,  and  you  that  waver  there  is  another,  equally  impassable,  lying  in 

ai  better  go  back  a  little."  this.    Up  until  this  time  it  has  never  been  the 

Mr.  Dixon :  "  Waver  in  what  ? "  law  of  the  United  States  that  a  community  could 

ifr.  Wade:  "Waver  in  the  determination  to  be  punished  at  all  enm^isse^  either  for  treason  or 

^  ri^bt  and  justice  by  all  men.    If  you  waver  any  thing  else,  and  if  Congress  were  to  attempt 

V^  that,  and  think  by  expediency  you  can  it  now  as  a  punishment  for  crimes  already  com- 

■scrnph,  you  are  mistaken.    You  cannot  do  it ;  mitted,  it  would  be  null  and  void ;  it  would  be 

t'lc<lv  can  do  it."  an  *  ex  post  facto  law,'  and  one  expressly  for- 

ilr.  Cowan^  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  "I  now  bidden. 

to.e  to  the  resolution  of  the  committee  which  **  The  whole  is  monstrous,  no  matter  in  what 

eposes  to  stop  agitation  and  quiet  the  country  light  it  may  be  viewed.     We  have  seen  how 

!  declaring  that  eleven  States  shall  not  have  small  a  number  of  traitors  there  were  even  in 

presentation  in  Congress,  or  either  branch  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  South,  and  that  after  the 
Vol.  VI. — 12          a 
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people  of  all  classes  had  been  left  by  the  Fed-       Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections  r» 

eral  Government  at  the  mercy  of  these  fiends,  *^'''**»  *°d  quaUficationa  of  its  own  members, 
men,  women,  and  children ;  after  they  had  snf-        "  A  provision  that  must  strike  every  one  at 

fered  all  the  miseries  of  war  as  the  consequence,  fi^ st  sight  as  necessary  if  the  bodies  are  to  be  a 

then  to  turn  round  to  them  and  say  to  them,  check  one  upon  the  other.    Because,  if  the  Seo- 

*  We  will  not  punish  the  rebels  who  are  guilty  ate  had  to  decide  who  shall  go  into  tho  Hoose 

and  who  have  brought  all  these  misfortunes  upon  or  who  shall  not  go  in,  tho  House  would  soon 

you,  but  we  will  punish  you  who  are  innocent,  become  the  creature  of  the  Senate  and  de' 

Instead  of  saying  to  the  traitors  *  We  will  hang  pendent  upon  it  for  its  existence ;   and  so  if 

you  for  treason,' you  say  to  the  innocent  people,'  the  Senate  were  to  allow  the  House  the  same 

'  We  will  keep  you  out  of  Congress.'    Think  rights  over  its  members.    This  resolution,  how- 

of  it.  ever,  very  ungenerously  selects  only  a  eingle 

"  We  have  no  right  to  do  this,  either  by  law  point  upon  wliich  to  apply  the  joint  action 

or  in  morals,  and  just  as  long  as  we  persist  in  complained  of,  and   that  is  this :    that  both 

it,  just  so  long  will  we  be  the  allies  of  disunion.  Houses  shall  jointly  decide  which  are  the  States 

and  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  country.    We  entitled  to  representation.    That  is  the  whole 

hear  it  said  here  very  often  that  in  order  to  en-  of  it. 

able  us  to  judge  correctly  and  act  advisedly  in  "  Kow,  Mr.  President,  can  any  thing  be  clearer 
this  matter  we  ought  to  have  a  general  recogni-  than  that  this  very  question  has  beea  already 
tion  of  the  State  governments  by  Oongress,  3iat  settled  authoritatively  and  beyond  dispute  ?  Has 
we  may  act  together  and  avoid  conflict.  All  not  the  Oonstitntion  settled  it  ?  Is  it  not  to  be 
this  is  plausible,  but  mischievous,  because  there  found  on  every  line  and  page  of  our  laws— and 
is  really  not  a  doubt  but  that  the  present  State  especially  in  the  act  of  March  4,  1862  ? 
governments  are  in  the  sole  and  undisputed  pos-  ^^Then,  if  this  be  so,  the  joint  committee 
session  of  their  several  States,  and  are  obeyed  prevents  the  Senate  from  deciding  on  the  elec- 
cheerfully  as  such.  And  the  pretence  that  they  tions,  returns,  and  qualilications  of  its  mem- 
require  investigation  and  legislation  to  restore  hers,  because  it  gets  behind  the  whole  and 
their  relations  with  the  Federal  Government  is  denies  the  right  of  States  to  members  at  all. 
only  urged  as  it  indirectly  attains  tho  end  so  It  does  not  deny  but  that  they  have  Legisla* 
much  to  be  deprecated,  namely^  that  of  punish-,  tures  competent  to  elect — ^if  it  did,  the  answer 
ing  the  people  in  an  unlawful  and  unoonstitu-  would  be  obvious :  the  Senate  will  decide  that 
tional  manner.  on  the  question  of  elections — ^but  it  declares 
**  Another  and  fatal  objection  to  the  course  &t  once,  boldly,  that  although  the  peopl<2  of 
proposed  in  this  resolution  is  that  it  provides  these  States  are  desirous  of  submitting  to  the 
for  the  joint  action  of  the  House  and  Senate  laws  they  offended  against,  we  will  impose 
in  a  matter  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  upon  them  a  new  penalty  not  known  to  tbi> 
should  be  kept  entirely  separate.    If  joint  ac-  law. 

tion  can  take  place  in  cases  of  this  kind,  then  "  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  shown  beyond 
the  advantages  which  the  country  expected,  question  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
and  which  it  has  realized^  in  the  Senate  of  the  lion  there  was  not  any  considerable  number  of 
United  States,  are  lost  to  it  perhaps  forever.  people,  in  any  of  the  States  in  question,  who 
"  The  constitutions  of  the  two  Houses  are  en-  ever  were  guilty  of  treason  to  the  United  States, 
tirely  different  The  House  of  Representatives  if  we  admit  the  law  to  be  as  I  hold  it  is,  namdr, 
is  natron  al,  representing  numbers;  the  Senate  is  that  if  the  legitimate  Government  of  any  conn- 
Federal,  representing  States.  The  great  States  try  suffers  itself  to  be  dispossessed  and  a  hos-i 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  are  tile  Government  to  be  established  and  put  m 
therefore  potent  in  the  House,  but  in  the  Sen-  possession  in  its  stead,  so  that  it  cannot  protect 
ate,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Vermont,  and  its  citizens  in  their  resistance  to  such  hostil^ 
New  Hampshire  are  their  equals,  and  serve  as  Government,  then  it  cannot  punish  them  fo^ 
a  kind  of  breakwater  to  prevent  the  effects  acts  done  afterward  under  the  authority  of  ana 
of  the  sudden  impulses  of  such  heavy  popula-  in  obedience  to  the  hostile  government ;  sadi 
tions  as  inhabit  tne  States  first  named.  Tlie  acts  cannot  amount  to  treason,  and  the  law  ex4 
Senate  is  indeed  the  bulwark  of  the  smaller  cuscs  them. 

States,  and  they  ought  therefore  to  be  the  es-        **  I  think  I  have  also  shown  that  the  moj 

pecial  guardians  of  the  Constitution,  because  it  ment  the  rebels  yield  and  surrender,  they  an 

is  only  by  maintmning  the  strictest  reverence  immediately  in  the  custody  of  the  law,"  an<i 

for  it  they  can  expect  to  maintain  their  equal  can  only  be  subjected  to  such  punishment  a^ 

rights.    1  have  been  much  surprised  therefore  it  provides — to  be  inflicted  upon  them  througll 

to  find  Senators  on  this  floor,  whose  interests  the  courts  according  to  *due  process'  of  law. 
of  all  others  were  most  in  danger,  show  such        "  I  have  shown  that  for  any  guilty  parj 

apathy  with  regard  to  these  innovations,  which  taken  by  the  people  in  the  late  war,  tha*;  th^ 

if  they  are  ever  to  become  precedents  will  sufferings  and  losses  they  endured  in  that  waj 

assuredly  work  the  destruction  of  the  lesser  were  the  natural  and  sufilcient  punishment  i 

States,  that  after  it  they  remained  purgea,  and  ough 

"Now,  the  Constitution  expressly  provides  to  be  remitted  to  all  their  constitutional  right 

that —  at  once. 
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^Tbat  it  is  dae  to  the  dignity  of  the  United  that  woold  keep  him  out,  at  least  till  he  is  tried. 

States  88  a  great  nation  if  she  punishes  the  It  has  another  great  advantage,  too :  it  is  lawfu], 

actual  traitors  who  incited  the  rehellion  that  and  none  can  complain  of  it. 

it  he  done  solenmly  and  according  to  the  strict-  *'  After  the  trial,  if  acquitted,  he  is  liot  a  trai- 

e«t  form  of  law,  in  open  courts,  where  the  tor,  and  his  case  presents  no  diffictdty.    If  he  is 

prisoners  maj  have  counsel  and  witnesses  so  convicted,  attainted,  and  hanged,  I  suppose  that 

that  they  may  make  their  defence,  if  they  have  would  allay  all  fears  of  his  return. 

any.  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  when  I  think  how  oh- 

^Thatflccordingto  the  Constitution  and  laws,  rious  and  effectual  this  plan  would  be,  I  am 

all  the  States  are  still  in  the  Union ;  that  seces-  amazed  that  it  should  have  ever  enter^  into 

son  ordinances  could  not  repeal  the  one  nor  the  human  mind  to  contrive  another.    Why  is 

war  set  aside  the  other ;  that  they  are  neither  it  not  adopted  ?   Sir,  I  am  ^raid  to  answer.    I 

dead  bj  forfeiture  or  felo  de  <e,  but  are  now  in  am  afraid  there  are  patriots  who  would  prefer 

fiill  and  perfect  existence  with  all  their  munici-  to  let  treason  go  unwbipped  rather  than  they 

pal  macluDery  in  full  play.  should  risk  their  own  hold  on  power.    It  lool^ 

''That  the  proposition  of  the  committee  of  to  nie  much  like  that;  and  if  so,  I  am  sorry 

fifteen  to  amend  the  Constitution  is  ftmdamental  that  any  man  can  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to 

and  revolutionary,  and  destructive  of  tlie  free-  see  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  an  exchange 

dom  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  as  this.    Does  it  not  say,  your  treason  may  go 

people ;  that  it  is  a  threat  to  deprive  them  of  if  you  let  us  rule  the  country  ? 

their  rights  by  compelling  them  either  to  admit  *^  One  word  more  and  I  am  done.    The  conn- 

negroes  to  the  right  of  suffrage  or  to  give  up  try  is  alarmed,  the  people  are  anxious,  and  the 

&  share  of  their  representation,  which  is  theirs  political  atmosphere  bodes  the  coming  of  no 

I'j  kw  and  the  last  amendment  to  the  Consti-  common  storm.    What  can  we  do  to  prevent 

tQtioQ.  it  and  bring  back  peace  to  the  country  and 

'*  That  the  resolution  now  before  us  from  the  harmony  to  the  party  ?  Is  there  no  common 
same  committee  is  also  revolutionary  and  de-  ground  on  which  we  can  stand  f  Is  there  no 
drnctive,  being  an  attempt  to  suspend  the  Con-  common  standard  round  which  we  can  rally  ? 
ttitQtion  and  laws  in  regard  to  representation  I  think  there  is,  sir.  Surely,  we  may  go  back 
ia  Congress  over  eleven  States  of  the  Union  to  the  Constitution  which  we  have  all  sworn  to 
potil  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  restore  them.  It  support.  We  can  go  back  to  the  laws  and  en- 
is  a  dcclantion  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  force  them  without  dissension  among  ourselves, 
the  present  House  and  Senate,  that  having  the  Then  there  are  things  which  we  may  avoid 
oeans  of  keeping  these  States  from  being  rep-  doing.  We  may  avoid  new  measures  on  which 
n^Dted  here,  they  are  going  to  do  so  as  long  we  cannot  agree,  and  which  only  serve  as 
as  thej  please ;  that  no  one  of  these  measures  wedges  to  split  us  further  and  further  asim- 
OD  be  justified  as  a  punishment  for  the  rebel-  der. 

l»n;  that  the  Constitution  forbids  them  as  bills  **Mr.  President,  why  these  new  measures? 

of  pains  and  penalties,  and  aa-ex  post  /aeto  in  Who  is  bound  to  the  support  of  a  new  measure 

thtir character.  except  the  author  of  it?    What  member  of  a 

''Then,  sir,  here  at  the  conclusion,  I  will  en-  party  is  bound  to  a  new  measure  not  in  con- 

^vor  to  answer  a  question  which  has  been  templation  of  the  party  at  the  time  it  was  or- 

so  often  put ;   and  with  that  air  of  braggart  ganized,  at  the  time  its  platform  was  laid  down, 

triumph  that  indicates  an  answer  impossible,  except  the  author ;  and  if  dissension  and  divi- 

The  question  ia  this ;    *  Would  you  bring  back  sion  spring  up  from  the  new  measure,  who  is 

here  into  the  Senate  rebels  and  traitors,  the  responsible  for  that  ?   The  man  who  stands  on 

aothors  of  all  our  troubles,  whose  hands  are  yet  the  record,  or  the  man  who  introduces  the  new 

red  with  the  blood  of  our  slaughtered  people?  measure  ?    The  man  who  catches  the  foxes  and 

And  if  not,  how  do  you  propose  to  avoid  it  tics  their  tails  so  as  to  send  them  into  the  stand- 

^es8  you  deny  these  States  representation  for  ing  com,  or  the  men  who  do  not  ?    These  are 

a  time  at  least?'  questions  that  the  country  are  coming  to  ask. 

'*To  all  this  I  answer,  no,  as  emphatically  as  They  will  ask,  who  did  this  thing,  who  brought 
ay  other  Senator  can  do ;  but  I  would  keep  this  about  ?  Was  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  |n 
^  out  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  pro-  the  Baltimore  platform  ?  Was  it  in  the  Chi- 
pped. I  would  keep  them  out  by  following  cago  platform  ?  Where  did  the  party  agree  to 
•ite  mode  and  seeking  the  remedy  afforded  by  that  as  a  party  ?  Where  was  that  laid  down  as 
'i»  CoDstitation  and  laws,  instead  of  adopting  a  line  to  which  all  party  men  should  come  7 
i  coarse  forbidden  by  both  and  uiyust  in  itself.  The  pretence  is  absurd.  The  Freedmen's  Bu- 
I would  keep  out  traitors,  not  keep  out  States;  reau  bill  is  not  now  and  never  was  a  party 
Iwould  punish  criminals,  and  not  enslave  com-  measure,  except  with  some  few  people  who 
Aamties;  I  would  single  out  the  guilty,  and  not  took  it  into  their  heads  that  it  was  a  very  good 
<^nfoand  the  innocent  with  them.  thing.    Nobody  blamed  them  for  that;  they 

"Is  not  this  easy?  When  the  traitor  asks  ad-  had  aright  to  believe  that;  but  other  people 

Jomoti  here,  you  can  arrest  him  for  his  treason ;  who  did  not  believe  it  are  not  to  be  ostradied 

joi  can  commit  him  for  trial ;  and  the  offence  on  that  account,  particularly  if  those  who  did 

is  not  baihible.    I  suppose  everybody  will  agree  not  believe  it  thought  that  in  itself  it  was  not 
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onlf  inerpedieiit  and  impolitic,  but  that  it  wu  to  go  into  an  eiaraination  of  the  ngbt  of  rep. 

unooostitatioDal.  rcsentatiTes  to  seats  here  aatil  ttie  two  Houet 

"Now,  Mr.  Prudent,  I  uv  the  conntrj  is  bj  joint  resolntioii  or  act  of  CoDgrass  tgr«e. 

begianing  to  inqnire  who  introdnced  this  eanse  tliat  is  my  objection  to  this  resolution." 
of  dlsseosioD;  who  started  tlus  wedge  which  is         lii.  Saalsbnr;,   of   Delatrare,  said:    "It  ii 

'  to  drive  and  drive  until  it  separates  the  great  sometimea  said  on  the  other  ade  of  the  Hobm 

Rcpabiicaa  partj)    I  537  it  u  perfectly  plain  that  certain  doctriaca  uttered  upon  this  side 

that  the  man  who  started  the  new  measore,  the  are  repndiuted.     Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  tbis 

man  who  persists  in  it,  the  man  who  ostracizes  nde  of  the  Hoose  has  distinctly  annoonced  anj 

and  denooncea  eveirbodr  who  differs  with  him  Dpioions  through  this  debate.     Ws  havo  kept 

aboat  it.    1  tliink,  Vr.  Preddent,  that  is  so  very  quiet.    It  seems  a  division  has  been  got- 

plain  tliat  he  who  mns  mar  read.     Cert^nly  ten  np  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  bctvera 

there  can  be  no  doubt  abont  that.  what  are  called  the  radicals  and  the  conson- 

"  Then,  in  conclnson,  I  have  only  to  say  that  tivea.  The  Democratic  portion  of  this  kdr 
if  we  refuse  these  moderate  counsels,  if  we  have  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  openliii; 
r<^ase  to  abandon  these  nova  ret,  these  new  with  the  conservatives  and  as  against  the  r&ili- 
thin^  the  only  remedy  will  be  to  take  the  con-  cals.  I  think  that  any  fair  and  impartial  ob- 
aeqnence^  and  they  seldom  linger  long  behind  serrer  of  what  tmnspirea  here  will  bear  tex- 
tile acL"  mony  to  the  tmth  of  what  I  now  laj.    Wt 

Mr.  Doohttle,  of  ^sconsiu,  said ;  "  Mr.  Prea-  havo  taken  no  rades  in  this  quarrel.    It  b  i  di' 

ident,  if  we  choose  to  admit  or  refuse  to  admit  vision  among  the  gentlemen  themselves.   The,< 

Seuatora  upon  this  floor,  what  hare  the  Uooso  exercised  what  they  supposed  to  be  and  vbii 

of  Representatives  to  do  abont  it)     Can  they  was,  if  they  believed  the  bill  to  be  a  cooitila- 

send  tneir  Sergcant-at- Arms  over  here  and  take  tional  bill,  the  oonstitutional  right  of  pus^inj 

out  onr  memWs  f     C;lq  they  send  orer  their  what  was  called  the  Freedmen's  Bure^ia  )>IL 

Sergeant-at-Arms  and  pot  members  into  this  The  President  of  the  United  States  in  retanin; 

body  t     Can  the  Supreme  Court  do  it  t    Sap-  it  with  his  objections  eiercised  b  perfect!;'  {qd- 

pose  they  decide  that  somebody  has  a  right  to  stitational  right.    Becaaw  be  did  so  there  nsi 

oome  into  this  body  or  that  he  ought  to  be  kept  a  very  considerable  manifestation  of  disappro 

out,  can  they  aend  their  marshal  to  the  Senate  hation  of  his  action.    When  his  veto  median 

with  their  decree  that  A  B  and  G  D  shall  take  came  in,  the  Democratin  portion  of  this  lloiuc 

their  places  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  voted  upon  that  subject  precisely  as  they  voUd 

or  can  they  send  over  their  marshal  with  their  before.    Hat  will  ny  radical  friends — as  tbtc 

decree  that  A  B  or  C  D  sh.<dl  be  taken  from  seem  to  giory  in  the  appellation  of  radicals 

this  body  t    Not  at  all.    The  idea  that  the  Pres-  allow  mo  to  make  one  remark  t     In  the  )!roi; 

ideut  of  the  United  States  can  send  down  any  issue  which  they  have  made  upon  the  PtkI- 

person  here  directing  that  A  B  or  C  D  shall  be  dent,  and  not  the  President  upon  them.  iLt* 

admitted  into  this  body,  or  that  A  B  and  C  D  are  pretty  mach  in  the  ataatioo,  in  my  opinion, 

shall  be  removed  from  this  body,u  equally  pre-  of  the  crazy  man  who  got  on  the  railroad  ti^t 

posteroos,  absurd,  and  revolntionary.  in  the  ftir  West,  where  they  had  never  before 

"  It  is  becanse  I,  as  an  individual  member  of  seen  a  car.    It  being  announced  that  the  tin 

this  Senate,  insist  that,  upon  this  qaestion  of  wonld  ran  00  a  certain  day  ho  went  out  tnJ 

iQifdn?  upon  the  rip;ht  of  representation  in  this  placed  himself  near  a  station,  and  as  the  triin 

Ti'  I    from  every  State,  this  body  ia  independ-  came  along  threw  np  his  hat  and  his  anv. 

v.y     '  ihe  House  of  Representatives,  independ-  The  engineer,  sappomig  that  something  WiU  on 

(■;;■     ■  the  Supremo  Coart.  independent  of  the  the  tract,  stopped  the  train  and  inquired  «hal 

K.      i:ire,   independent   of   everybody    under  was  the  matter.     The  man  replied,  '  I  want  f  03 

lu .. .  II.  that  I  oppose  the  resolution  that  is  to  know,  sir,  that  I,  alter  having  fottgLt  Ha 

t;.  ■..    landing  before  the  Senate — a  resolution  lions  of  Bashan,  am  not  going  to  be  sc^eJ  ^S 

wL.i  .[  on  its  Cico  purports  to  be  no  law  and  a  certain  kind  of  ben-coop  set  up  on  whetlil 

h.i.;  !i)  binding  effect.     It  binds  nobody  eicept  Sir,  Audrenr  Johnson  has  liud  the  tracln  tht 

M  a  man  may  be  bound  by  a  cancos  resolution,  car  is  in  motion,  aud  if  our  radical  (neads  A 

You  may  say  it  binds  his  honor.    It  pledges  not  want  to  get  run  over  they  had  better  gn 

him,  that  is  all.    This  resolntioa  has  no  etlect.  off  the  tract." 

It  is  .IS  void  as  a  blank  piece  of  paper,  so  far  as       Mr.  McDongall,  of  California,  followed,  a;- 

O'lv  legal   effect   is   concerned.     But   there   is  ing:   "  I  do  not  rise  in  my  place  now  to  eniel 

■.■fill.,  [it'd  in  this  resolution  a  proposition  that  into  any  lengthy  diicnssion,   for  I  would  nO 

ivo  :.  ■  Senators  pledge  oarsclves  that  we  will  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  3to 

iiipi  .■  t  upon  the  question  of  the  ndmisaon  of  sachusctts  nho  has  been  kind  enough  to  affiiri 

J~Lii  .;  jr»   of  this   body  nntil   the   House  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words.    . 

th.L,'   consent.     This  is,   substantially,  a  mere  choose  not  to  engage  in  a  general  discu&^ioa  ol 

i';]ii  '  :i  .irrangemcnt  anyhow.     It  is  not  legisla-  the  questions  that  have  been  debated  here,  btt 

i'uiu.    It  is  merely  the  espression  of  the  opinion  to  say  a  few  words  otily  as  to  the  pending  qad 

of  |.-L'!itlemen  in  the  House  of  Representatives  tion.    I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  comprebev 

and  ^-eaUemen  sitting  here  in  tho  Senate  that  in  the  mind  of  a  fair-minded  and  just  man  wb 

the  Uro  Houses  of  Congress  have  no  authority  speaks  tbe  truth,  or  who  d^res  to  speak  it,  A 
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posability  of  his  ondertaMng  to  overcome  the  that  CoQgress  should  first  settle  the  qaestion  of 
Coostitntion  of  the  United  States  hy  a  resolu-  the  condition  of  the  States,  whether  the  States 
tioDofthetwoIIonscs.    That  is  the  proposition  have  placed  themselves  in  a  condition  to  send 
pending,. to  overcome  the  plain  letter  of  the  raemhers  here,  they  have  the  nnqnestionahle 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  hy  a  reso-  power  to  lay  those  credentials  on  the  tahle,  an^ 
htion  of  the  two  Honses.    There  is  a  crime  to  keep  them  there  until  that  question  has  been 
kBown  to  criminal  law  as  obtaining  property  determined  to  their  satisfaction.    The  Senate 
bj ialse pretences ;  and  it  is  said,  I  believe,  in  having  that  newer  to  lay  these- credentials  on' 
to  kvr,  that  if  you  pretend  as  to  an  after-  the  table  and  keep  them  there,  is  it  a  great 
fact,  it  is  not  a  technical  false  pretence.    If  the  stretch  of  power,  is  it  going  beyond  their  juris- 
pvearing  is  as  to  a  past  fact,  then  the  person  diction,  to  say  that  wo  will  not  take  them  from 
ckirged,  on  the  charges  being  proven,  may  be  the  table— for  it  is  the  racyority  that  is  to  de- 
condemned  and  punished.    It  has  struck  me  termine  the  question  of  qualifications  and  every 
thiit  it  may  be  a  grave  question  now,  whether  thing  else-^-until  both  branches  have  come  to 
falsely  swearing  as  to  what  one  has  done  is  per-  the  conclusion  that  they  shall  be.  taken  from 
jury,  while  falsely  swearing  as  to  what  one  will  the  table  in  each  branch  and  be  acted  upon  ? 
do,  is  not.    It  has  been  the  practice  of  our  Gov-  It  is  nothing  but  a  legislative  declaration  of  the 
emioent  ever  since  it  was  instituted  to  swear  course  we  intend  to  pursue  with  reference  to 
dl  the^tate  oflBcers  to  support  the  Constitution  the  credentials  that  have  been  laid  on  our  table, 
of  the  State  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  and  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  anybody  whether 
States,  and  I  suppose  every  gentleman  on  this  we  have  not  the  perfect  right  to  do  it  ?    Even 
floor  Las  taken  that  oath  many  times.    Falsely  after  we  have  done  it,  after  we  have  made  that 
BFearing  as  to  what  you  will  do,  perhaps  may  legislative  declaration — which  I  deem  it  impor- 
cot  be  technical  perjury ;  but  permit  me  to  say  tant  to  make,  because  I  think  the  poXver  of 
that  when  gentlemen  undertake  to  violate  the  Congress  over  the  question  of  the  condition  of 
Coostitution  which  they  have  sworn  to  support,  these  States  has  been  questioned — ^we,  as  a  Sen- 
and  dare  to  say  that  because  what  they  propose  ate,  I  concede,  can,  in  spite  of  this  legidative 
to  do  ia  right  they  dare  to  violate,  their  oaths,  it  declaration,  at  any  moment  take  them  from  the 
is  one  of  the  technical  ways  of  avoiding  just  table  and  act  upon  them  without  asking  the 
copcluaions,  whicli  has  been  condemned  by  all  consent  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
jc>t  men,  and  will  be  condemned  above."  the  House  can,  on  its  own  side,  in  spite  of  this 
Mf.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  closed  the  debate,  resolution,  if  passed,  take  the  credentials  of 
frying:  "Now,  sir,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  those  claiming  to  be  members  of  that  House 
rtsolution  does  not  declare  that  neither  body  from  its  table  and  act  upon  them  if  it  pleases. 
shall  have  the  right  to  admit  members  until  There  is  no  question  about  that ;  and  therefore 
Congress  has  made  a  declaration  upon  the  sub-  this  resolution  is  precisely  what  I  described  it 
ject.    There  ia  nothing  said  about  the  right  in  to  be — ^nothjng  in  the  world  but  a  legislative 
HE?  way  or  in  any  terms.    It  is  precisely  what  declaration  that  we  do  not  deem  it  advisable, 
I  designated  it  to  be  the  other  day,  a  mere  legis-  and  do  not  mean,  and  do  not  intend,  to  act  upon 
l^tlve  declaration  of  our  opinion  and  deticr-  thequestionof  the  admission  of  individuals  who 
mination  that,  until  Congress  has  declared  the  come  hero  claiming  seats,  until  Congress,  both 
iJtite  (whichever  one  it  may  be  that  is  before  branches,  shall  have  investigated  and  settled 
%  to  be  in  a  condition  to  be  represented  here,  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  States. 
Htither  body  will  act  upon  the  credentials  of        "  Now,  sir,  for  one  I  am  free  to  say  if  matters 
nitnihers.  should  go  so  far  as  to  show  that  either  House 
"It  will  be  noticed,  and  I  say  this  in  answer  was  acting  unreasonably,  wilfully,  from  tem- 
tfi  what  has  been  said  by  the  honorable  Senator  per,  unjustly,  so  as  to  produce  improper  delay, 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dixon)  as  well  as  the  I  should  conclude  that  it  was  time  to  reverse 
tonorable  Senator  fi'ora  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Doo-  this  action  so  far  as  this  body  was  concerned. 
Kitle),  that  in  no  way  does  the  resolution  touch        "  The  ground  on  which  I  put  this  resolution 
tlie  question,  as  commonly  understood,  of  the  originally — and  Congress  can  at  any  time  pass 
ejections,  qualifications,  and  returns  of  mem-  a  law  to  the  same  effect  if  it  pleases — was  sim- 
lors.    It  leaves  that  matter  precisely  where  it  ply  that  we  owed  it  to  ourselves  that  this  mat- 
f^and  it.    It  does  not  undertake  to  judge  on  ter  should  be  properly  investigated,  should  be 
kte  subject  or  to  investigate  it ;  and,  in  accord-  investigated  by  both  branches,  should  be  inves- 
ucc  with  that  idea,  all  the  credentials  wliich  tigated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  come 
Lave  been  laid  before  the  body,  instead  of  being  to  a  conclusion  which  should  be  satisfactory, 
K'Gt  to  the  committee,  have  been  simply  laid  and  that  it  had  better  be  done  by  a  joint  com- 
^?:*n  the  table,  mittce  of  both  branches ;  because  it  would  be  a 
'•  Xow,  Senators  inquire,  why  will  you  de-  very  serious  matter  if  one  branch  were  to  come 
pnve  yourselves  of  the  i)ower  to  do  certain  to  one  conclusion  and  admit  members,  and  the 
^ing?  ?    The  question  of  the  admission  of  a  other  branch  were  to  come  to  the  opposite  oon- 
iTH-aiber  ia  in  the  hands  of  a  niayority  of  the  elusion  and  refuse  to  admit  members.    Under 
U;<ly.    The  nugority  can  control  it  always.    It  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
<^i  '!'>  £3  it  pleases  with  reference  to  it.    If  a  I  have  thought  that  Congress,  by  the  concur- 
Liajoriiy  cf  this  body  thinks  that  it  is  advisable  ronce  of  both  branches,  should  first  settle  the 
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question  which  lies  at  the  fonndation,  whether 
tne  States  were  in  a'  oondition  and  had  the  right 
as  well  as  the  power  (if  yon  choose  to  admit 
that)  to  send  members  here.'' 

•The  question  was  taken  on  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthonj,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Conness,  Cragin^  CreswelL  Fessenden,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Harris,  Henderson,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane 
of  Indiana,  Honill,  Nye,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey, 
Sherman,  cprague,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wil- 
ier, Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 29. 

Nats — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Dayis,  Dixon. 
DooUttie,  Gathrie.  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Lane  or 
Kansas,  McDougall,  Morgan,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Rid- 
dle, Saulsbury,  Stewart,  Stockton,  and  Tan  Winkle 
—18. 

Adssnt— Messrs.  Foot,  Howard,  and  Wright— 8. 

In  the  House,  on  February  26th,  Mr.  Mc- 
Olurg,  of  Missouri,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  joint  Committee 
on  Reconstruction — yeas  102,  nays  27. 

WhereaSf  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
continued  contumacy  in  the  seceding  States  renders 
it  necessary  to  exercise  congressional  legislation  in 
order  to  gire  the  loyal  citizens  of  tho.He  States  pro- 
tection in  their  natural  and  personal  rishts  enume- 
rated in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  on 
foot  a  large  standing  army  to  secure  the  present  en- 
joyment of  those  rights,  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  national  Gorernment,  and  to  keep  the  peace: 
and  whereas  the  country  is  already  heavily  burdened 
by  a  war  debt  incurred  to  defend  the  nationality 
against  an  infamous  rebellion,  and  it  is  neither  just 
nor  politic  to  inflict  this  vast  additional  expense  on 
the  peaceful  industry  of  the  nation:  Therefore, 

BesoUedf  That  it  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee 
of  fifteen  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  ascertain  whether 
such  contumacy  be  clearly  manifest,  and  if  so  to  in- 
auire  into  the  expediency  of  levring  contributions  on 
tne  disloyal  inhabitants  of  sucn  seceding  States,  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  that  will  other- 
wise oe  imposed  on  the  General  Goyemment ;  and 
that  said  committee  be  instructed  to  report  by  bill 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Bingham,  from  the  joint  committee,  re- 
ported the  following: 

R$9olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreeejUativee 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congreta  aseembled 
(two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring).  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  bo  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
seyeral  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  yalid  as  part 
of  said  Constitution,  namely : 

Articlk  — .  The  Congress  shall  haye  power  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  secure 
to  \h»  citizens  of  each  State  all  priyileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citixens  in  the  seyeral  States,  and  to  all  per- 
sons in  the  seyeral  States  equal  protection  in  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  on  March  6th,  offered 
the  following: 

Ketolted  ly  the  ffouee  qf  Representaiives  (the  Senate 
concurring).  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  confers  on  Congress  ample  power  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emancipated  slayes  and  freedmen  in 
the  States  recently  in  rebellion. 

Bemlvedf  That  in  behalf  of  the  loyal  American  peo- 
ple, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pledge  fbll  and 
complete  nrotection  to  all  loyal  men,  irrespectiye  of 
race  or  color,  residing  in  the'States  recently  in  rehel- 


Hon,  and  especially  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  wbe 
seryed  in  the  Union  army  and  nayy,  and  to  this  end 
the  Congress  will  demand  such  guaranties  as  to  them 
shall  seem  sufficient,  before  recognizing  aojr  of  tbe 
new  State  goyemments  which  now  are  or  which 
hereafter  may  be  orcanixed,  either  under  the  order 
and  direction  of  the  President  or  by  an  indepeDdent 
moyement  of  the  loyal  people  in  any  such  State. 

Seeohedf  That  the  Union  party  oi  the  nation,  rep- 
resented in  Congress,  earnestly  desire  that  all  States 
recently  in  rebellion  shall,  at  the  earliest  moment 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  national  Union,  be 
restored  to  all  the  priyileges,  rights,  and  dignities  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  which  nare  not 
been  in  rebellion,  and  that  so  soon  as  constitatioDil 
State  goyemments  are  oi^nized  therein,  which  shall 
secure,  by  constitutional  proyisions,  the  rights  of  all 
loyal  men,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  and  when 
the  people  of  such  States  shall  haye  elected  men  of 
undoubted  loyalty  as  Senators  and  Representatives, 
the  Congress  of  tne  United  States  will  recognize  such 

goyernment  as  the  constitutional  goyemment  of  socb 
Ute.  • 

Jiesohedy  That  in  addition  to  tbe  foregoing,  Con- 
gress will  also  demand,  as  a  condition  to  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  an)r  reommized  State,  the  eotiR 
exemption  of  eyery  citixen  ^om  liability  to  taxfttion 
for  payment  of  the  rebel  debt,  or  reirnhnrsemeot 
either  of  expenditure  incurred  by  State  or  local  so- 
thorities,  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  or  for  loss  incurred 
by  the  emancipation  of  slayes. 

On  April  SOth,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  joint  committee,  reported  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  tho  Constiti- 
tlon  of  the  United  Btatea. 

Be  it  reeolved  by  the  Senate  and  Mouee  of  Bemiair 
ativee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Oonfm 
assembted  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concnmng), 
That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  seyeral  States  as  an  amendment  to  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be 
yalid  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  namely: 

Articlji  — »  Sfc,  1.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforct 
any  law  which  shall  abrid^^  tbe  priyileji^es  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  anj 
State  depriye  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  propejijr 
without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  persoD 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Sec,  2.  Representatiyes  shall  be  apportioned  amoi^ 
the  seyeral  states  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union  according  to  their  respectiye  numbers,  coqdS- 
ing  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  But  whencyer  in  any 
State  the  electiye  franchise  shall  be  denied  to  acr 
portion  of  its  male  citizens  not  less  than  twentr-one 
years  of  a^,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par- 
ticipation m  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation in  such  State  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  male  citizens  shall  bev 
to  the  whole  number  of  such  male  citizens  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Sec,  8.  Until  the  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1570, 
all  persons  who  yoluntarily  adhered  to  the  late  inso^ 
rection,  giring  it  aid  and  comfort,  shall  be  excluded 
finom  the  right  to  yote  for  Representatiyes  in  000* 
^ss,  and  for  electors  for  President  and  Tice-Pre*' 
ident  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  Neither  the  United  Sutes  nor  anj  Sute 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  already 
incurred,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  incurred,  in  aid 
of  insurrection  or  of  war  against  the  United  States 
or  any  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  of  inyolnntarr 
aeryice  or  labor. 

Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  haye  power  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation  the  proyisions  .of  tbi 
article. 

Its  consideration  was  postponed  to  a  sob* 
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mueat  day.    At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stevens  <u$embled.  That  no  person  shall  be  clirible  to  any 

forther  reported,  as  follows :  office, nnder  the  Government  of  the  iTnited  States 

^       ^  who  IS  mcmded  in  any  of  the  following  classes, 

1 MQ  to  proTide  for  rcFtoiinff  the  States  lately  in  IsrairccUon  namely  : 

to  tbeir  ftill  political  rlsbts.  1.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Confed- 

Whmax^  it  is  expedient  that  wo  States  lately  in  erate  States  of  America,  so  called,  and  the  heads  of 

iDsnirection  shoula,  at  the  earliest  day  consistent  departments  thereof. 

riib  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union,  be  2.  Thoso  who  in  other  countries  acted  as  agents  of 

restored  to  full  participation  in  all  political  rights:  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  so  called. 

i£d  whereas  the  Congress  did,  by  joint  resolution,  8.  Heads  of  Departments  of  the  United  States^ 

propose  for  ratification  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 

scleral  States,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  all  persons  educated  at  the  Military  or  Nayol 

of  the  United  States,  an  article  in  the  following  words,  Academy  of  the  United  States,  judges  of'^the  courts 

to  wit:  of  the  Lnited  States,  and  members  of  either  House 

AimcLB— .  Sec.  1.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  of  the  United  States 

any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  priyilegcs  or  immu-  who  gaye  aid  or  comfort  to  the  late  rebellion. 

nitics  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  anj  4.  Those  who  acted  as  officers  of  the  Confederate 

State  depriTe  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  States  of  America,  so  called,  aboye  the  grade  of 

irithout  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  colonel  in  the  army  or  master  in  the  nayj,  and  any 

viiLia  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  one  who,   as  Goyemor  of  either  of  the  soH^alled 

lawf.  Confederate   States,  gaye   aid  *  or   comfort   to  the 

.Srv.  2.  Representatiyes  shall  be  apportioned  amon^  rebellion. 

tbe»eTeral  States  which  maybe  included  within  this  6.  Those  who  haye  treated  officers  or  soldiers  or 

I'cioD,  according  to  their  respectiye  numbers,  count-  sailors  of  the  army  or  nayy  of  the  United  States, 

iii£  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  ez-  captured  duriuff  the  late  war,  otherwise  than  lawfully 

clamng  Indians  not  taxed.    But  wheneyer,  in  any  as  prisoners  ofwar. 
Sute,  the  electiye  franchise  shall  be  denied  to  any 

pcrtion  of  its  male  citizens  not  less  than  twenty-one  Its  consideration  was  also  postponed  to  a  snb- 

years  of  aee,  or  in  any  way  abridged  except  for  par-  geqnent  day. 

tidpation  ip  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  hasis  of  Jq  the  Honse,  the  consideration  of  the  joint 

;7rtr^L"h\lt  nl^mt^of  s  r^olution  for  th'e  amendment  of  the  ConsW 

«hall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  not  *>on  came  xxp  for  consideration  on  March  otb. 

k$9 thaDtwenty^>ne  years  of  a^e.  Mr.  Stevens,   of  Pennsylvania,  said:    "I  beg 

>'"•.  3.  Until  the  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1870,  gentlemen   to  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 

•fl  Il^sons  who  yoluntarfy  adhe^^^  task  which  was  imposed  npon  the  committee. 

Rction,  ffiymg  it  aid  and  comfort,  shall  be  excluded     m.  ^ ■  *  S  *^ L.^*  ^     ^^     r^ 

from  the  rigfit  to  vote  for  Representatiyes  in  Con-  They  were  expected  to  suggest  a  plan  for  re- 

mw,  and  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Presi-  buildmg  a  shattered  nation — a  nation  which 

cent  of  the  United  States.  though  not  dissevered  was  yet  shaken  and  riven 

f^.  4.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  StiUe  \^j  the  gigantic  and  persistent  efforts  of  six  mil- 

jiallaMumeor  nay  any  debt  or  obligation  already  j.        aiJe  ^nd   ardent  men;    of  bitter  rebels 

Lvorred,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  incurred,  in  aid  .  .  .      ?,            »*vc^uv   *  t*.i*^    v*    ^ivi.«x    ^woia 

of  insurrection  or  of  war  a^nst  the  United  States,  Btnvmg  through  four  years  Of  Woody  war.    It 

or  aoy  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  of  involuntary  cannot  be   denied   that    this  terrible   struggle 

lenicc  or  labor.  Sprang  from  the  vicious  principles  incorporated 

.vc.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  i^^^  the  institutions  of  our  country.    Our  fathers 

^.^ppropnate  legislation,  the  proyisions  of  this  ^^^  y^^^  compelled  to  postpone  the  principles 

Kow.  therefore,  of  their  great  Declaration,  and  wait  for  their 

i^  it  tnadid  by  the  SffiaU  and  Sbvse  of  Fmretent-  full  establishment  till  a  more  propitious  time. 

sii'-fiof  the  United  Statca  of  America  in  ton^eu  Tliat  time  ought  to  be  present  now.     But  the 

^JH  That  whenever  the  above-recited  amend-  ^^y^^^  ^^^^  h^g  |,^en  educated  in  error  for  a 

iMDt  shall  have  become  part  of  the  Constitution  of  ^     .             tr        i*iX3     ^^,  »        j      x^       i           *».* 

the  United  States,  and  aSy  State  latelv  in  insurrec-  century.     How  difficult  m  a  day  to  unlearn  it  I 

tiocfhallhaTe  ratified  the  same,  and  sliall  have  modi-  In  rehuildmg,  it  18  necessary  to  clear  away  the 

fied  its  constitution  and  laws  in  conformity  therewith,  rotten  and  defective  portions  of  the  old  founda- 

the  Senators  and  Representatiyes  from  such  State,  if  tions,  and  to  sink  deep  and  found  the  repaired 

"^^^'A^  Ste^^l^ce.'T'.^^at^'TSf  edifice  npon  the  finn  foundation  of  eternal  j,«- 

CoDjreas  as  such.  *^^®*    If,  perchance,  the  accumulated  qmcksands 

^^".2.  And  be'it  further  enacted.  ThtA,  when  any  render  it  impossible  to  reach  in  every  part  so 

>t*te  lately  in  insurrection  shall  haye  ratified  the  firm  a  basis,  then  it  becomes  our  duty  to  drive 

fortpinK  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  any  part  ^^ep  and  solid  the  substituted  piles  on  which  to 

!'  the  direct  tax  under  the  act  of  August  6,  1861,  v„«i  j      Xi.  ^^„i j  „,,+  v^  ..^e/  4^^  «»A«.^r«f  fV.^ 

ifcich  may  remain  due  and  unpaid  in  such  SUte  >^uild.     It  would  not  be  Wise  to  prevent  the 

aay  be  assomed  and  paid  by  such  State ;  and  the  raising  gf  the  structure  because  some  corner 

^rment  thereof,  upon  proper  assurances  from  such  of  it  might  be  founded  upon  materials  subject 

Jiaietobe^yentotheSecreUryoftheTreasuryof  to  the  inevitable  laws  of  mortal  decay.     It 

» J;^-^*^*'***'  °*7  ***  postponed  for  a  penod not  ^^^e  better  to  shelter  the  household  and  trust 

jce^ng  ten  year,  from  ancf  after  the  passage  of  ^^  ^,^^  advancing  progress  of  a  higher  morality 

Its  consideration  was  postponed  to  a  suh-  j!^!?!  P^^  Sl.«r~'^'°^  ^™''^^'  ^ 

^q'UDt  day.    At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stevens  ^"^^fP^^  \^^  defective  corner. 

Norther  renorted.  as  follows  •  "I  would  not  for  a  moment  inculcate  the  idea 

poneOf  as  o     w  .  ^^  surrendering  a  principle  vital  to  justice.    But 
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enemy  intrenched  on  impregnable  heights  wonld  haTing  received  the  united  Republican  Tole  of 
act  unwisely  if  he  insisted  on  marching  his  troops  one  h  nndred  and  twenty  Representatives  of  the 
fall  in  the  face  of  a  destractive  fire  merely  to  people,  it  was  denounced  as  '  utterly  Kpre 
show  his  courage.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  nensible '  and  '  unpardonable ; '  ^  to  be  en- 
flank  the  works  and  march  round  and  round  countered  as  a  public  enemy; '  '  positively  en- 
and  besiege,  and  thus  secure  the  surrender  of  dangering  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  cover- 
the  enemy,  though  it  might  cost  time  ?  The  ing  its  name  with  dishonor.'  ^  A  wickedness 
former  course  would  show  valor  and  folly ;  the  on  a  larger  scale  tlian  the  crime  against  X&nsaa 
latter  moral  and  physical  courage,  as  well  as    or  the  fugitive   slave  law;    gross,  foul,  ooN 

prudence  and  wisdom.  rageous ;    an  incredible  injustice    against  the 

^*  This  proposition  is  not  all  that  the  commit-  whole  African  race ; '  with  every  other  vulgar 
tee  desired.  It  falls  for  short  of  my  wishes,  epithet  which  polished  cultivation  could  corn- 
but  it  fulfils  my  hopes.  I  believe  it  is  all  that  mand.  It  was  slaughtered  by  a  puerile  and 
can  be  obtained  in  the  present  state  of  public  pedantic  criticism,  by  a  perversion  of  pbDo- 
opinion.  Not  only  Congress  but  the  several  logical  definition  which,  if  when  I  taught  school 
States  are  to  be  consulted.  Upon  a  careful  a  lad  who  had  studied  Lindley  Murray  had  as- 
survey  of  the  whole  ground,  we  did  not  believe  sumed,  I  would  have  expelled  him  from  the  in- 
that  nineteen  of  the  loyal  States  could  be  in-  stitution  as  unfit  to  waste  education  upon.  But 
duced  to  ratify  any  proposition  more  stringent  it  is  dead,  and  unless  this  (less  efficient,  I  admit) 
than  this.  I  say  nineteen,  for  I  utterly  repudi-  shall  pass,  its  death  has  postponed  the  protec- 
ate  and  scorn  the  idea  that  any  State  not  acting  tion  of  the  colored  race  perhaps  for  ages.  1 
in  the  Union  is  to  be  counted  on  the  question  confess  my  mortification  at  its.defeat.  I  grieved 
of  ratification.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  especially  because  it  almost  closed  the  door  of 
any  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  States  that  hope  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
propose  the  amendment  are  required  to  make  freedmen.  But  men  in  pursuit  of  justice  must 
it  valid ;  that  States  not  here  are  to  bo  counted  never  despair.  Let  us  a^in  try  and  see  whether 
as  present.  Believing,  then,  that  this  is  the  we  cannot  devise  some  way  to  overcome  the 
best  proposition  that  can  be  made  effectual,  I  united  forces  of  self-righteous  Republicans  tjiH 
accept  it.  I  shall  not  be  driven  by  clamor  or  unrighteous  copperheads.  It  wUl  not  do  for 
denunciation  to  throw  away  a  great  good  be-  those  who  for  thirty  years  have  fought  the 
cause  it  is  not  perfect.  I  will  take  all  I  can  get  beasts  at  Ephesus  to  be  frightened  bj  the  fang^ 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  leave  it  to  be  per-  of  modern  catamounts. 

footed  by  better  men  in  better  times.    It  may        "  Let  us  now  refer  to  the  provisions  of  the 

be  that  that  time  will  not  come  while  I  am  here  proposed  amendment. 

to  enjoy  the  glorious  triumph ;  but  that  it  will        *'  The  first  section  prohibits  the  States  frcvin 

come  is  as  certain  &s  that  there  is  a  just  God.  abridging  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  dt:- 

^*  The  House  should  remember  the  great  labor  zcns  of  the  United  States,  or  unlawfully  do^ 

which  the  committee  had  to  perform.    They  priving  tbem  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  or  of 

were  charged  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  denying  to  any  person  within  their  jorisdicticn 

eleven  States  of  great  extent  of  territory.    They  the  *  equal  *  protection  of  the  laws, 
sought,  often  in  vain,  to  procure  their  organic        *'  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  person  can  be 

laws  and  statutes.    They  took  the  evidence  of  found  who  wiU  not  admit  that  every  one  of 

every  class  'and  condition  of  witness,  from  the  these  provisions  is  just.    They  are  all  asserted, 

rebel  vice-president    and    the  commander-in-  in  some  form  or  other,  in  our  Declabatiok  or 

chiefofthdr  armies  down  to  the  humblest  freed-  organic  law.    But  the  Constitution  limils  onlv 

man.    The  sub-committees  who  were  charged  the  action  of  Congress,  and  is -not  a  limitation 

withthatduty— of  whom  I  was  not  one,  andean  on  the  States.    This  amendment  supplies  that 

therefore  speak  freely— exhibited  a  degree  of  defect,  and  allows  Congress  to  correct  the  un- 

patience  and  diligence  which  was  never   ex-  just  legislation  of  the  States,  so  far  that  the  law 

celled.    Considering  their  other  duties,  the  m&ss  which  operates  upon  one  man  shall  operate 

of  evidence  taken  may  be  well  considered  ex-  equally  upon  all.  ,  Whatever  law  punishis  a 

traordinary.    It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  white  man  for  a  crime  shall  punish  the  hiack 

three  months  since,  and  more,  the  committee  man  precisely  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 

reported  and  the  House  adopted  a  proposed  degree.    Whatever  law  protects  the  white  man 

amendment  fixing  the  basis  of  reprejentation  shall  afford   'equal'  protection  to  the  bla-^lv 

in  such  way  as  would  surely  have  secured  the  man.    Whatever  means  of  redress  is  afibrded 

enfranchisement  of  every  citizen  at  no  distant  to  one  shall  be  afforded  to  all.    Whatever  law 

period. '   That,  together  with  the  amendment  allows  the  white  man  to  testify  in  court  shall 

repudiating   the   rebel  debt,   which  we   also  allow  the  man  of  color  to  do  the  same.    Tbe^ 

gassed,  would  have  gone  far  to  curb  tlie  rebel-  are  great  advantages  over  their  present  codtrs. 

ous  spirit  of  secession,  and  to  have  given  to  Now  different  degrees  of  punishment  are  ia- 

tbe  oppressed  race  their  rights.    It  went  to  flicted,  not  on  acoount  of  the  magnitude  of  th.c 

the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  was  there  crime,  but  according  to  the  color  of  the  5^n. 

mortally  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  Now  color  disqualifies  a  man  from  testi^npr  in 

"  Aftir  having  received  the  careful  exaraina-  courts,  or  being  tried  in  the  same  way  as  white 

tion  and  approbation  of  the  committee,  and  men.    I  need  not  enumerate  tlieso  partial  and 
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oppFesgiT6law&  Unless  the  Constitation  should  of  justice  nntil  we  have  given  every  adnlt  fVeed- 
reetraio  theni^  those  States  will  all,  I  fear,  keep  man  a  homestead  on  the  land  where  he  was 
op  this  discrimination,  and  enish  to  death  the  born  and  toiled  and  suffered.  Forty  acres  of 
hiied  freedmen.  Some  answer,  ^  Tonr  civil  land  and  a  hut  would  be  more  valuable  to  him 
ri|cbts  bill  secures  the  same  things.'  That  is  than  the  immediate  right  to  vote.  Unless  we 
partljtrae,  but  a  law  is  repealable  by  amagority.  give  them  this  we  shaU  receive  the  censure  of 
And  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  first  time  that  mankind  and  the  curse  of  Heaven.  That  article 
tje  South  with  tiieir  copperhead  allies  obtain  referred  to  provided  that  if  one  of  the  injured 
the  command  of  €)ongres8  it  will  be  repealed,  race  was  excluded  the  State  should  forfeit  the 
The  veto  of  the  President  ibd  their  votes  on  right  to  have  any  of  them  represented.  That 
tiie  bill  are  conclusive  evidence  of  that  And  would  have  hastened  their  full  enfranchisement, 
jet  1  am  amazed  and  alarmed  at  the  impatience  This  section  allows  the  States  to  discriminate 
of  certain  well-meaning  Republicans  at  the  among  the  same  class,  and  receive  proportion- 
eiclasion  of  the  rebel  States  until  the  Constitn-  ate  credit  in  representation.  This  I  dislike. 
tijQ  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  restrain  their  But  it  is  a  short  step  forward.  The  large  stride 
despotic  desires.  This  amendment  once  adopted  which  we  in  vain  proposed,  is  dead ;  the  mur- 
cumot  be  annulled  without  two-thirds  of  Con-  derers  must  answer  to  the  suffering  race.  I 
gwss.  That  they  will  hardly  get  And  yet  would  not  have  been  tlie  perpetrator.  A  load 
c?rtain  of  our  distinguished  friends  propose  to  of  misery  must  sit  heavy  on  their  souls. 
adult  State  after  State  before  this  becomes  a  ^^  The  third  section  may  encounter  more  dif- 
part  of  the  Constitation.  What  madness  I  Is  ference  of  opinion  here.  Among  the  people 
their  jadgment  misled  by  their  kindness ;  or  I  believe  itr  will  be  the  most  popular  of  dl  the 
fin  tbej  unconsciously  drifting  into  the  haven  provisions ;  it  prohibits  rebels  from  voting  for 
of  power  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  ?  I  do  members  of  Congress  and  electors  of  Presi- 
so:  suspect  it,  but  others  will.  dent  until  1870.  My  only  objection  to  it  is 
"The  second  section  I  consider  the  most  im-  that  it  is  too  lenient.  I  know  that  there  is 
portaot  in  the  article.  It  fixes  the  basis  of  rep-  a  morbid  sensibility,  sometimes  called  mercy, 
restotation  in  Congress.  If  any  State  shdl  which  affects  a  few  of  all  classes,  from  the  priest 
eidode  any  of  her  adult  male  citizens  from  the  to  the  down,  which  has  more  sympathy  for  i^e 
etectiTc  franchise,  or  abridge  that  right,  she  murderer  on  the  gallows  than  for  his  victim.  I 
M  forfeit  her  right  to  representation  in  the  hope  I  have  a  heart  as  capable  of  feeling  for 
Bme  proportion.  The  effect  of  this  provision  human  woe  as  others.  I  have  long  «nce  wished 
r31  be  either  to  compel  the  States  to  grant  that  capital  punishment  were  abolish^.  But 
uuTersal  suffrage  or  so  to  shear  them  of  their  I  never  dreamed  that  all  punishment  could  be 
power  as  to  keep  them  forever  in  a  hopeless  dispensed  with  in  human  society.  Anarchy, 
zuflority  in  the  national  Government,  both  treason,  and  violence  would  reign  triumphant. 
^^lative  and  executive.  If  they  do  net  en-  Here  is  the  mildest  of  all  punishments  ever 
^chise  the  freedmen,  it  would  give  to  the  inflicted  on  traitors.  I  might  not  consent  to 
%te]  States  bnt  thirty-seren  Representatives,  the  extreme  severity  denoimced  upon  them  by 
[bos  shorn  of  their  power,  they  would  soon  a  provisional  governor  of  Tennessee — I  mean 
>^me  restive.  Southern  pride  would  not  the  late  lamented  Andrew  Johnson  of  blessed 
ocg  brook  a  hopeless  minority.  True  it  will  memory — ^but  I  would  have  increased  tlie  sever- 
ed tiro,  three,  possibly  five  years  before  they  ity  of  this  section.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
Acqaer  their  prejudices  sufficiently  to  allow  extended  to  1876,  and  to  include  all  State  and 
i^ir  late  slaves  to  become  their  equals  at  the  municipal  as  well  as  national  elections.  In  my 
^  That  short  delay  would  not  be  injurious,  judgment  we  do  not  sufiiciently  protect  the  loyal 
D  the  mean  time  the  freedmen  would  become  men  of  the  rebel  States  from  the  vindictive  per- 
3(H^  eolighteaed,  and  more  fit  to  discharge  secutions  of  their  victorious  rebel  neighbors. 
1^  high  duties  of  their  new  condition.  Li  that  Still  I  will  move  no  amendment,  nor  vote  for 
^^  too,  the  loyal  Congress  could  mature  any,  lest  the  whole  fabric  should  tumble  to 
^irlaws  and  so  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  pieces. 

Kure  the  rights  of  every  human  being,  and  *^  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  fourth  section,  for 

^cr  disunion    impossible.     Heaven    forbid  none  dare  object  to  it  who  is  not  himself  a 

^  the  Southern  States,  or  any  one  of  t^em,  rebel.    To  the  friend  of  justice,  the  friend  of 

Wd  be  represented  on  this  floor  until  sucn  the  Union,  of  the  perpetuity  of  liberty,  and 

nmiments  of  fr^eedom  are  built  high  and  firm!  the  final  triumph  of  the  rights  of  man  and  their 

funsi  our  will  tbej  have  been  ateent  for  four  extension  to  every  human  being,  let  me  say, 

^y  jears;  against  our  will  they  must  not  sacrifice  as  we  have  done  your  peculiar  views, 

time  back  until  we  are  ready  to  receive  them,  and  instead  of  vainly  insisting  upon  the  instan- 

^0  not  tcU  me  that  there  are  loyal  representa-  taneous  operation  of  all  that  is  right  accept 

^^  waiting  f<^  admission — ^until  their  States  what  is  possible,  and  *  aU  these  things  shall  be 

rt  lofal  they  can  have  no  standing  hero.  Ibey  added  unto  you.' 

^o<Ud  merely  misrepresent  their  constituents.  **I  move  to  recommit  the  joint  resolution  to 

**  I  admit  that  this  article  is  not  as  good  as  the  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction." 

Qe  we  sent  to  death  in  the  Senate.    In  my  Mr.  Blaine,  of  M^ne,  arose  to  inquire  if  those 

odgment,  we  shall  not  approach  the  measure  to  whom  pardons  had  been  granted  by  the 
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President  would  not  be  unjastly  affected  bjthe  pardoned,  and  the  whole  section  wodd  han 

third  section  of  the  amendment.    To  which  been  far  more  defensible  if  the  disfrandke- 

Mr.  Stevens  replied :  '^  None  of  those  who  have  ment  had  been  made  perpetnal. 

been  fully  pardoned  are  affected  bj  this  pro-  The  Joint  resolation  was  fiilly  debated  la  tbd 

vision."  Hottse  until  the  10th,  when  Mr.  Stevens  with- 

Mr.  Finck,  of  Ohio,  thought  it  an  inanspicions  drew  his  motion  to  recommit  and  mo?ed  the 

time  to  propose  or  make  changes  in  the  Con-  previoos  question,  which  was  seconded,  and  the 

stitution.    He  condemned  the  coarse  which  had  main  question  ordered,  when  the  joint  mdur 

been  pnrsued  by  the  majority  in  Congress ;  and  tion  was  passed  bv  the  following  vote : 

said  that,  stripped  of  all  disguises,  the  proposed  Ybas-Mcm™.  Alley,  Allison.  Ames,   Andcwu. 

measure  was  a  mere  scheme  to  deny  represen-  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  BaldriD, 

tation  to  eleven  States ;  to  prevent  indefinitely.  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Beajamin,  Bid- 

a  complete  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  per-  jell,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blow,  Boutweli;  Bromwdl, 

pctnate  the  power  of  a  sectional  and  dangerous  Je^Af  CobtcofSS;  fe'culSl^- 

P*f  ?ir^  ^®  further  said :  D^yis^  Dawes,    Defrees,    Delano,  Deming,  Dixor, 

"  what  IS  the  theory  on  which  these  propo-  Dodge.  Donnelly,  Driffgs,  Dumont,  Ecklcy,  Eggles- 

fiitions  are  based  ?  ton,  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Griniiefl, 


and  ^    ^..^„»^.  _    „ ^^^^ 

which  are  defied  and  utterly  disregarded,  this  JamwR  Hu'bbeTC  Hnlburd^Jame^lifumphhlT^ 

House  is  legally  and  constitutionally  to  be  com-  gersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  kasson,   Keller,  kelso, 

posed  of  two  hundred  and  forty-one  members:  Ketcham,  Kuykendall,  Laflin,  Oeorse  V.  Lawrence, 

but  we  have  Representatives  here  from  only  WilUam  Lawrence,  W  LoMyesr,XTO 

4.^^^*.^  A OA-i.       J       1             v      1     J       J  McClurg,  Mclndoe,  McKee,  McKuer,  MercuT,  MUIer, 

twenty-five  States,  and  only  one  hundred  and  Moorheld.  Morrill,  Morris,'  Monlton,  Myers,  XevrcU, 
eighty-four  members.  O'Neill,    Orth,    Paine,  Patterson,     Perham,  Pile. 
'^  The  constitutional  number  of  Senators  is  Plants,  Price,  William  H.  Randall,  Raymond,  Alex- 
two  for  each  State,  and  when  full  that  body  S^^er  H.   Rice,  John   H.   Rice,  Rollina,  Sawrtr, 

yonld  now  coi^t  of  seventy-two  whUc  it  is  ifc^  Ih^Jef ^^ntlL'&is'SSSl"^  & 

m  fact  composed  of  but  fifty.     So  that  eleven  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aernam,  Burt  Van  Hor:, 

States  are  denied  all  representation  in  both  Robert  T.  van  Horn,  Ward,  Warner,  Elihn  B.  Wa'^b. 

branches  of  Congress,  although  the  Constitu-  bume,  Henry  D.  Washbnm,  William  B.  Washbora, 

tion  provides  Hhat  no  State,  without  its  con-  ^^^^^t  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  FWi^ 

Bent,Jhall  be  deprived  of  it^  equal  sufi-rage.in  '''^\^;iTsi^,Tc^^^%l^^^ 

the  Senate;'   and  the  nght  to  representation  Coffroth,  Dawson,  Eldridge,  Finck,  Gloasbrenacr, 

in  the  House  is  equally  clear.  Goodyear,  Grider.  Aaron   Harding,  Harri?,  Kerr, 

"  But  this  House  by  the  mere  exertion  and  if*^*™»„^^^*?°i»  MarshalL  McCnUoa^h,  KibUc^ 

{combination  of  numbers  excludes  from  iu  de-  ^^''i^^.^f^^^lf^^^l;  ^SS 

Uberations  fifty-seven  members ;  and  the  Sen-  strouse.  Tabor,  Taylor,  Thornton,  Trimble,  Wb3 

ate  by  the   same  power  excludes  twenty-two  ley,  Winfleld,  and  wright-«7. 

members  from  a  voice  and  vote  in  that  cham-  ^ot  Voting — ^Messrs.  Brandagee,  Calver,  Dcnisoo 

ber.    And  it  is,  sir,  in  this  strange  and  extraor-  S?^."'»»J»  S»tt  ?'"»  H<>8;?»  J^^\  ^-  H"J^»> 

i^fnawr   /to.Ti^u^n   l^f  o.«»   A^VoiZT  fi^a*   ,„«.   «•«.  Edwiu  N,  Habbell,  James  M.  Humphrey,  Jobn»oB 

dmary  condition  of  our  affairs  that  we  are  j^^^     Marrin,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Pomefiy,  Slo^n 

gravely  mvited  to  proceed  to  change  the  Con-  starr,  and  Wentworth— 19. 
stitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deeply  and 

materially  affect  every  State  whose  representa-  In  the  Senate  the  debate  on  the  joint  rejoin 

tlves  are  excluded  from  Congress ;  and  we  are  tion  commenced  on  May  23d,  by  Mr.  Howard 

further  asked  to  say  to  these  States  thus  ex*  of  Michigan,  who  endeavored  to  present  th 

eluded,  that  if  they  refuse  to  debase  themselves  views  and  motives  which  influenced  the  con 

as  equal  States  in  the  Union  and  decline  to  rat-  mittee  in  presenting  the  report.    A  great  nuii 

ify   and  approve  by  affirmative  action  these  ber  of  witnesses,  he  said,  liad  been  examin<^ 

changes,  their  exclusion  shall  be  perpetual.  as  to  the  political  and  social  condition  of  th 

"'  I  ask  gentlemen  to  pause  and  reflect  before  Southern  States,  and. the  result  of  their  inrei 

they  commit  themselves  to  so  monstrous  and  tigations  was  the  Joint  resolution  presentc< 

revolutionary  a  scheme  as  this."  He  then  stated  the  privileges  and  rights  alread 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  followed,  and  said :  secured  under  the  Oonslitntion  to  the  citizepi 

"  First  let  mo  say  I  regret  more  than  I  shall  be  and  said :  "  Now,  sir,  there  is  no  power  givti 

able  to  tell  this  House  that  we  have  not  found  in  the  Oonstitution  to  enforce  and  to  carry  oi 

the  situation  of  affairs  in  this  country  such  and  any  of  these  guaranties.    They  are  not  powoi 

the  public  virtue  such  that  we  might  come  out  granted  by  the  Gonstitulaon  to  Congress,  an 

on  the  plain,  unanswerable  proposition  that  of  course  do  not  come  within  the  sweepic 

every  adult  intelligent  citizen  of  the  United  clause  of  the  Constitution  authorizing  Con rrrei 

Sta!;es,  unconvicted  of  crime,  shall  ei\joy  the  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carri 

right  of  suffrage."    He  expressed  his  entire  ing  out  the  foregoing  or  granted  powers  b^ 

approbation  of  the  amendments,  except  the  they  stand  simply  as  a  bill  of  rights  in  the  Coi 

third,  which  was  liable  to  a  double  construction  stitution,  without  power  on  the  part  of  Cni 

relative  to  its  effect  upon  thosa  who  had  been  gross  to  give  them  full  effect ;  while  at  the  san 
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tiiDe  the  States  are  not  restnuned  from  viola-  of  tbe  great  object  of  tlie  amendmeDt.    I  look 

tiog  the  principles  embraced  in  them  except  by  upon  the  first  section,  taken  in  connection  with 

their  own  local  constitutions,  which  may  be  the  fifth,  as  very  important.    It  will,  if  adopted 

altered  from  year  to  year.    The  great  object  of  by  the  States,  forever  disable  every  one  of  them 

the  first  section  of  this  amendment  is,  therefore,  from  passing  laws  trenching  upon  those  fnnda- 

to  restrain  the  power  of  the  States  and  compel  mental  rights  and  privileges  which  pertain  to 

them  at  all  times  to  respect  these  great  fanda-  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  all  persons 

meotal  gnarantiea.    How  will  it  be  done  under  who  may  happen  to  be  within  their  jurisdiction, 

tbe  present  amendment  ?    As  I  have  remarked,  It  establishes  equality  before  the  law,  and  it 

thej  are  not  powers  granted  to  Congress,  and  gives  to  the  humblest,  the  poorest,  the  most 

therefore  it  is  necessary,  if  they  are  to  be  effect-  despised  of  the  race  the  same  rights  and  the 

Qatd  and  enforced,  as  they  assuredly  ought  to  same  protection  before  the  law  as  it  gives  to 

be,  that  additional  power  should  be  given  to  the  most  powerful,  the  most  wealthy,  or  the 

Congress  to  that  end.    This  is  done  by  the  fifth  most  haughty.    That,  sir,  is  republican  govem- 

section  of  this  amendment,  which  declares  that  ment,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the  only  one 

tLo  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  which  can  claim  the  praise  of  a  just  Govem- 

appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this  ment.    Without  this  principle  of  equal  justice 

ajtde.'   Here  is  a  direct  aflSrmative  delegation  to  all  men  and  equal  protection  under  the  shield 

of  power  to  Congress  to  carry  out  all  the  prin-  of  the  law,  there  is  no  republican  government 

Hples  of  all  these  guaranties,  a  power  not  found  and  none  that  is  really  worth  maintaining. 

in  the  Constitution*  ^^  The  second  section  of  the  proposed  amend-^ 

''The  last  two  clauses  of  the  first  section  of  ment  does  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the 

the  amendment  disable  a  State  from  depriving  United  States  over  tiie  question  of  sufilrage  in 

Dot  merely  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  the  several  States  at  all ;  nor  does  it  recognize, 

anjper»)n,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  life,  liberty,  much  less  secure,  the  right  of  sufifrage  to  the 

orproperty  without  due  process  of  law,  or  from  colored  race.    I  wish  to:  meet  this  question 

deariiig  to  him  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  fairly  and  frankly ;  I  have  nothing  to  conceal 

cf  the  State.    This  abolishes  all  class  legislation  upon  it ;  and  I  am  perfectly  free  to  say  that  if 

ia  the  States  and  does  away  with  the  imustice  of  I  could  have  my  own  way,  if  my  prefcrencea 

^Ql*jecting  one  caste  of  persons  to  a  code  not  ap-  could  be  carried  out,  I  certainly  should  secure 

piicable  to  another.  It  prohibits  the  hanging  Qf  a  suffrage  to  the  colored  race  to  some  extent  at 

I'^ack  man  for  a  crime  for  which  the  white  man  least ;  for  I  am  opposed  to  the  exclusion  and 

ii  Dot  to  be  hanged.    It  protects  the  black  man  proscription  of  an  entire  race.    If  I  could  not 

ia  his  fiindamental  rights  as  a  citizen  with  the  obtain  universal  suffrage  in  the  popular  sense 

same  shield  which  it  throws  over  the  white  man.  of  that  expression,  I  dnould  be  in  favor  of  re- 

li  it  not  Ume,  Mr.  President,  that  we  extend  to  stricted,  qualified  suffrage  for  the  colored  race. 

tbe  black  man,  I  had  almost  called  it  the  poor  But,  sir,  it  is  not  the  question  here  what  will 

prinJ^e  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  ?  we  do ;  it  is  not  the  question  what  you,  or  I, 

OQ;:htnot  the  time  to  be  now  passed  when  one  or  half  a  dozen  other  members  of  the  Senate 

^msare  of  justice  b  to  be  meted  out  to  a  mem-  may  prefer  in  respect  to  colored  suffrage ;  it  is 

^t  of  one  caste  while  another  and  a  different  not  entirely  the  question  what  measure  we  can 

loea^nre  is  meted  out  to  the  member  of  another  pass  through  the  two  houses ;  but  the  question 

fi'^e,  both  castes  being  alike  citizens  of  the  really  is,  what  will  the  Legislatures  of  the  va- 

rnited  States,  both  bound  to  obey  the  same  rious  States  to  whom  these  amendments  are  to 

h^s,  to  sustain  the   burdens  of  the  same  be  submitted  do  in  the  premises;  what  is  it 

(ioTeminent,  and  both  equally  responsible  to  likely  will  meet  the  general  approbation  of  the 

jii)tice  and  to  God  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  people  who  are  to  elect  the  Legislatures,  three- 

"^Ij}  fourths  of  whom  must  ratify  our  propositions 

"  Bat,  sir,  the  first  section  of  the  proposed  before  they  have  the  force  of  constitutional  pro* 

£t'nciidment  does  not  g^ve  to  either  of  these  visions? 

cb^c-s  the  right  of  voting.  The  right  of  suf-  "Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  intend 
^e  Is  not,  in  law,  one  of  the  privileges  or  im-  to  say,  nor  do  I  say,  that  the  proposed  amend- 
jaouities  thus  secured  by  the  Constitution.  It  ment,  sectaon  two,  proscribes  the  colored  race. 
}-^  merely  the  creature  of  law.  It  has  always  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  question,  as  I 
Wa  regarded  in  this  country  as  the  result  of  shall  show  before  I  take  my  seat.  I  could  wish 
positive  local  law,  not  regarded  as  one  of  those  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  extended 
^'iamcntal  rights  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  so-  equally  to  the  white  man  and  to  the  black  man; 
c-^tT  and  without  which  a  people  cannot  exist  and  if  it  were  necessary,  after  full  considera- 
te'i:pt  as  slaves,  subject  to  a  despotism,  tion,  to  restrict  what  is  known  as  universal 

'*  As  I  have  already  remarked,  section  one  is  a  suf^age  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  equal- 
fiction  upon  the  States,  and  does  not,  of  itself,  ity,  I  would  go  for  a  restriction;  but  I  deem 
'^Y^r  any  power  upon  Congress.  The  power  that  impracticable  at  the  present  time,  and  so 
^uich  Congress  has,  under  ^is  amendment,  is  did  the  committee. 

'^crived,  not  from  that  section,  but  from  the  "The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 

ph  section,  which  gives  it  authority  to  pass  States  are  not  yet  prepared  to  sanction  so  fun- 

Ws  which  are  appropriate  to  the  attainment  damental  a  change  as  would  be  the  concession 
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of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored  "race,  depend  upon  the  numher  of  voters,  for  it  so 

We  may  as  well  state  it  plainly  and  fairly,  so  happens  that  there  is  an  nneqnal  distribntioD 

that  there  shall  be  no  raisanderstanding  on  the  of  voters  in  the  several  States,  the  old  States 

subject.    It  was  our  opinion  that  three-fourths  having  proportionally  fewer  than   the  new 

of  the  States  of  this  Union  could  not  be  in-  States.     It  was  desirable  to  avoid  this  iDe- 

daced  to  vote  to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage,  quality  in  fixing  the  bads.     The  committee 

even  in  any  degree  or  under  any  restriction,  to  adopted  numbers  as  the  most  just  and  satis- 

the  colored  race.    We  may  be  right  in  this  ap-  factory  basis,  and  this  is  the  principle  upon 

prehension  or  we  may  be  in  error.    Time  will  which  the  Constitution  itself  was  originallT 

develop  the  truth ;  and  for  one  I  shall  wait  framed,  that  the  basis  of  representation  shonld 

with  patience  the  movements  of  public  opinion  depend  upon  numbers ;  and  such,  I  think,  after 

upon  this  great  and  absorbing  question.    The  all,  is  the  safest  and  most  secure  principle  upon 

time  may  come,  I  trust  it  will  come,  indeed  I  which  the  Government  can  rest.    Numbers,  not 

feel  a  profound  conviction  that  it  is  not  far  dis-  voters;   numbers,  not  property;   this  is  the 

tant,  when  even  the  people  of  the  States  them-  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
selves  where  the  colored  population  is  most        "By  the  census  of  1860,  the  whole  number 

dense,  will  consent  to  admit  them  to  the  right  of  colored  persons  in  the  several  States  was  foor 

of  suffrage.    Sir,  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  million  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou- 

those  States  depend  upon  it ;  it  is  especially  for  sand  and  sixty-seven.    In  five  of  the  New  Eng- 

their  interest  that  they  should  not  retain  in  land  States,  where  colored  persons  arc  allowtii 

.their  midst  a  race  of  pariahs,  so  circumstanced  to  vote,  the  number  of  such  colored  persons  is 

as  to  be  obliged  to  bear  Uie  burdens  of  (Govern-  only  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

ment  and  to  obey  its  laws  without  any  partici-  two.    This  leaves  of  the  colored  population  of 

pation  in  tJie  enactment  of  tke  laws.  the  United  States  in  the  other  States  unrepre- 

'*  The  second  section  leaves  the  right  to  regu-  sented,  four  million  four  hundred  and  fourteen 

late  the  elective  franchise  still  with  the  States,  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five,  or  at 

and  does  not  meddle  with  that  right.  least  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  population 

"  Tlie  three-fifths  principle  has  ceased  in  the  of  the  United  States.    Of  this  last  number. 

destruction  of  slavery  and  in  the  enfranchise-  three  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

ment  of  the  colored  race.    Under  the  present  were  in  the  eleven  seceding  States,  and  onlr 

Constitution  this  change  will  increase  the  num-  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  in  the 

ber  of  Representatives  from  tlie  once  slavehold-  four  remaining  slave    States  which  did  not 

ing  States  by  nine  or  ten.    That  is  to  say,  if  secede,  namely,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 

the  present  basis  of  representation^  as  est^b-  and  Missouri.    In  the  eleven  seceding  States 

lished  in  the  Constitution,  shall  remain  oper-  the  blacks  are  to  the  vhites,  basing  the  calcs- 

ative  for  the  future,  making  our  calculations  lation  upon  the  census  of  1860,  nearly  as  threej 

upon  the  census  of  1860,  the  enft*anchisement  to  five.    A  further  calculation  shows  that  if j 

of  their  slaves  would  increase  the  number  of  this  section  shall  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  tb^ 

their  Keprcsentatives  in  the  other  House  nine  Constitution,  and  if  the  late  slave  States  sbai! 

or  ten,  I  think  at  least  ten ;  and  under  the  next  continue  hereafter  to  exclude  the  colored  popnj 

census  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  number  would  lation  from  voting,  they  will  do  it  at  the  lo^ 

be  still  increased ;  and  the  important  question  at  least  of  twenty-four  Bepresentatires  in  the 

now  is,  shall  this  be  permitted  while  t^e.col-  other  House  of  Congress,  according  to  the  mJc 

ored  population  are  excluded  from  the  privi-  established  by  the  act  of  1850.    It  is  not  to  w 

lege  of  voting  ?    Shall  the  recently  slavehold-  disguised — the  committee  have  no  dispositiog 

ing  States,  while  they  exclude  from  the  ballot  to  conceal  the  fact — that  tliis  amendment  is  M 

the  whole  of  their  black  population,  be  entitled  drawn  as  to  make  it  the  political  interest  of  tbj 

to  include  the  whole  of  that  population  in  the  once  slaveholding  States  to  admit  their  colore^ 

basis  of  their  representation,  and  tlius  to  obtain  population  to  the  right  of  suffrage.    The  poi^ 

an  advantage  which  they  did  not  possess  before  alty  of  refusing  wiD  be  severe.    They  will  unj 

the  rebellion  and    emancipation  ?      In  short,  doubtedly  lose,  and  lose  bo  long  as  ther  sbal 

shall  we  permit  it  to  take  place  that  one  of  the  refuse  to  admit  the  black  population  to  the  rigb 

results  of  emancipation  and  of  the  war  is  to  in-  of  suffi*age,  that  balance  of  power  in  Conp-o 

crease  the  Representatives  of  t^e  late  slave-  which  has  been  so  long  their  pride  and  thei 

holding  States  ?  boast. 

**The  committee   thought  this    should    no        ^^I  did  not  favor  the  third  section  of  tbj 

longer  be  permitted,  and  they  thought  it  wiser  amendment  in  the  committee.   I  do  not  behed 

to  wlopt  a  general  principle  applicable  to  all  the  if  adopted,  it  will  be  of  any  practical  benelit  t| 

States  riike,  namely,  that  where  a  State  ex-  the  country.    It  will  not  prevent  rebeb  fr^ji 

eludes  any  part  of  its  male  citizens  from  the  voting  for  members  of  the  several  State  Leg^^ 

elective  franchise,  it  shall  lose  Representatives  latures.    A  rebel,  notwithstanding  this  cIoqM 

in  proportion  to  tlie  number  so  excluded ;  and  may  vote  for  a  member  of  the  State  Legislatarj 

the  clause  applies  not  to  color  or  to  race  at  all,  The  State  Legislature  may  be  made  up  ej>tire^ 

bat  simply  to  the  fuct  of  the  individual  exclu-  of  disloyal  elementa,  in  consequence  of  boii^ 

non.    Kor  did  the  committee  adopt  Uie  prin-  elected  by  a  rebel  constituency.    That  lA^ps\i 

oiple  of  making  the  ratio  of  representation  ture  when  assembled  has  the  right,  under  th 
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CiHutitation,  to  appoint  presidential  electors  it-  male  citizens  of  the  United  States.'    I  think  the 

9d(  if  it  shall  choose  to  do  so,  and  to  refose  to  distinction  is  of  vital  importance.    Now,  let  the 

rder  tliat  question  to  the  people.    It  is  the  right  Secretary  read  my  other  proposition.*' 

of  ereiy  State.    It  is  very  probahle  that  the  The  Secretary  read  the  proposed  amendment, 

power  of  the  rebel  States  vonld  be  nsed  in  which  was  to  strike  ont  section  three,  and  in 

exutly  that  way.    We  should  therefore  gain  lien  of  it  to  insert  the  following : 

nothia/;  as  to  the  election  of  the  next  or  any  That  no  person  who  has  resigned  or  abandoned  or 

future  Prebident  of  the  United  States."  may  resign  or  abandon  any  office  under  the  United 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said :  "I  move  to  amend  States,  and  has  taken  or  may  take  part  in  rebellion 

the  joint^lution  by  striking  ont  aU  «^r  the  1^0^- Lde^^^^^^^^^ 

irord  'article'  m  hne  eight,  and  substituting  ^r    ^i    t      *  -^^       x^         ,             / 

the  proposition  which  I  send  to  the  Chair  to  be  .  -M-^-  Clark,  of  New  Hampsliire,  said :  *'  I  de- 

f^^j>'  sire  to  offer  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  third 

The  Secretary  read  the  words  proposed  to  be  section  of  the  committee's  resolution : 

icsorted,  as  follows :  ^o  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  is 

Congress,  or  be  permitted  to  hold  any  office  under 


against 

person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro-  giyen  aid  or  comfort  thereto. 

c«<s  of  law:  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris-  tiT-i-iA                                   j         xx^-l 

diction  the  iqual  protection  of  the  laws.  I  ^^^  alao  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 

5ei\l  Ko  class  of  persons  as  to  the  risht  of  any  of  section  in  regard  to  the  rebel  debt,  in  these 

vbom  to  suffiram  discrimination  shall  oe  made,  by  words : 

m  Slatfi  8hallT>e  included  in  the  basis  of  represen-  jjebts  incurred  in  aid  of  rebellion  or  war  against 

titwn  nnlcM  such  discnmmation  be  m  virtue  of  im-  ^    ^nit^d  States  are  iUegal  and  void,  shall  Sot  be 

^alq^ahfications  founded  on  mtMligence  or  prop-  ^^^^^^^  .^  any  court,  or  Assumed  or  paid  by  the 

Slir  '  ^""^  ""^  ^^'®''*«*''  '''  ^""^  participation  in  ^^.^^^  gtates  or  any  ^tate,  or  by  its  autLrity  f  nor 

^l  TL^^huV^fu  of  the  Unit^  States,  indud.  '^^n^^^Z^^'^^^^L'J'"  ^  "^'^^  '"'  '^'^'''  ^' 

Id?  all  debts  or  obligations  which  have  been  or  may  «°»"«Pation  of  any  slave. 

tcr?Aner  be  incurred  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  add 

S^»*"fi^°  Z^  '°  ^^^tSf""  ^^Jt  '^4'tll  l''i2I  to  the  resolution  the  following  additional  seo- 

farmeot  of  bounties  or  pensions  incident  to  such  war  .,                                                     ^ 

i&d  prorided  for  by  law.  shall  be  inviolable.    But  ^^^^ ' 

debts  or  obligations  whicn  have  been  or  may  hereaf-  Sec,  6.  This  amendment  shall  be  passed  upon  in 

ter  be  iocarrra  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  of  w&r  against  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof  which  shall.be 

&">  United  States,  and  claims  of  compensation  for  chosen,  or  the  members  of  the  most  popular  branch 

io^i  of  involuntary  service  or  labor,  shall  not  be  as-  of  which  shall  be  chosen  next  after  the  submission 

svmed  or  paid  by  any  State  nor  by  the  United  States,  of  the  amendment,  and  at  its  first  session:  and  no 

^<r.  4.  The  Confi;rcss  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  acceptance  or   rejection   shall  be   reconsidered  or 

itpropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article,  a^in  brought  in  question  at.  any  subsequent  ses- 

T<.            1         .             ,              .1       ..vj  sion;  nor  snail  any  acceptance  of  the  amendment 

llM3amendment  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  ^e  valid  if  made  after  three  years  from  the  passage 

Xr.  Wilson,  of   Massachusetts,  said:    ^*As  of  this  resolution. 

ameDdments  are -being  offered,  I  desire  to  sub-  Qn  May  29th,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 

Bit  m  amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  moved  to  strike  out  the  third  section  of  the 

pnated,  to  the  second  section  of  the  article  re-  amendment,  which  motion  was  adopted  unani- 

ported  by  the  committee,  and  also  (£a  amend-  mously. 

oent  to  the  third  flection."                               ^  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  then  moved  to 

ihQ  be^etary  read  the  amendment  proposed  a^end  section  one  of  the  article  by  adding  after 

tj  Xr.  Wilson  to  the  second  section,*  which  was  the' words  **  section  one,"  the  following  words, 

to  5tr,ke  out  the  section,  and  in  lieu  of  it  to  in-  ^^  constitute  a  part  of  the  section : 

sert  the  following  words :  ^H  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  United  States  and  subject 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  Umted 

Krenl  States  according  to  their  respective  num-  States  and  of  the  States  wherein  they  reside. 

^;  bat  if  in  any  State  the  elective  franchise  in  „    ^    .^                ,  .               ,   , ,                j 

cr  slull  be  denied  to  any  of  its  inhabitants,  being  H©  further  moved  to  amend  the  second  sec- 

Sile  citizens  of  the  United  States  above  the  age  tion  by  striking  out  the  word  "citizens,"  in  the 

^  twenty-one  years^  for  any  cause  except  insurrec-  twentieth  line,  where  it  occurs,  and  inserting 

ton  or  rebellion  apinst  ^le  United  States,  the  basis  ^f^^^  ^,0  ^ord  "  male  "  the  words  "  inhabitants, 

n  representation  in  sncn  State  shall  be  reduced  in  v«:«^  «i4.:-^«»  y>p  ♦i>^  TT«Ur.ii   Cf„«.««.  «  «„;i   v^ 

4e  proportion  which  the  number  of  male  citiiens  hem  g  citizens  of  the  United  States;  'and  by 

^eicladed  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  inserting  at  the  end  of  that  section  tne  words 

iiiens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  "  any  such  State." 

Mr.  Wason:  "Before  the  other  amendment  ^  ?}f  ^^"^^  «^f  ^°'  5«  ^^^  "has  already  been 

s  read,  I  wish  to  state  in  a  single  word  Uie  dis-  f^".^^^?  ^^S  ^ijstf^^  ^/,^^^*.  »^^**<>"»  ^^  «^^^^^ 

tbctiou  between  the  proposition  just  read  arfd  ^  ^^  P^a^®»  ^  ^^^''  *^®  ^llowmg: 

^  section  of  the  committee's  proposition  for  ^^^?'  JJo  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Represent- 

nKifh  if  in  ^A^v-^vJ   «-  «  «,,ivo«^Uwf^l       T«  ♦!,«  *tive  m  Congress,  or  an  elector  of  President  and 

»mch  it  IS  offered  as  a  substitute.     In  the  yice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  miUtary, 

WTginal  proposition  the  language  is  » citizens  ^ndcr  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who, 

Oi  the  State,'  in  this  it  is  ^  inhabitants,  being  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of 
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^       , a  offlcer  of  the  Dniled  Btate«,  or  u  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisoonnn,  moTed  to  mtna 

a  member  of  my  SXtta  Lof^slatnre,  or  u  an  oieoa-  tha  amendment,  by  iDsertinir  after  Iho  word 

BiMun-eclioaorrcbolliooagalnsttheBUnB  orgl'CQ  t"™-                     ,,,...           ..       , 

aidorcomfort  to  the  eoemles  thereof-  but  CoDBress  Mr.   Howard,   of  Michigan,  objected  to  Ihe 

may,  by  a  Tote  of  twcthinU  of  each  Boom,  ronioi«  amendment,  on  the  gronnd  that  Indian!  nho 

luch  dismbility,  — "   .-■.■■■■.■ 
J  in  as  sectioD  fonr ; 


"  The  following  i^ 

The  obligationa  of 
luppri  -^--'  '■ 


maintain  tribal  rclationa  have  aliraja  hna  re- 
garded in  oar  legislation  aad  jnrispraden«  s 

United  StntEB  iocurred  in  ?"'"'  foreign  nationB, 

, or  in  defence  of  Uie  Union,  The  effect  of  the  amendment  on  the  Chinese 

ofboantiesorpenaiooaineidBot  tboK-  in  California  was  thns  stated  byMr-ConrM): 

to,  Bbaii  remaia  inriolate.  "  How,  I  will  My,  for  the  benefit  of .mj  fntni 

"Section  fonr,  as  it  now   stands,  will  be  that  ho  may  know  something  nbont  the  Clti- 

chansred  to  section  five,  and  I  propose  to  amend  nese  in  futare,  that  this  portion  of  onr  popnli- 

that  section   as  follows :  strike   ont  the   word  tioo,  namely,  the  children  of  Mongolian  psrect- 

'  already  '  in  lino  thirty-four,  and  also  the  words  age,  burn  in  California,  is  very  small  iodtcJ, 

'or  which  may  hereafter  bo  incurred,' In  lino  wid  never  promises  to  he  largo,  notwithstanin? 

thirtv-flve.  and  also  the  words  'or of  war'  in  onr  near  neighborhood  to  the  Celestial  ImJ. 

iinea  thirtv-flve  and  thirty-six,  and  insert  the  -Ihe  habifa  of  those  people,  and  their  religioD, 

w^'rSion' in  lieu  thereof;  andiilsoatrike  appear  to  demand  that  they  ali  retom  (otli.ir 

w  tl,fl  words  '  loss  of  involuntary  service  or  own  country  at  some  time  or  other,  either  ili« 

f  >i   'ioYnTthirtv-^ren,  and  insert  'the  loss  or  dead.    There  are,  perhaps,  in  California  ifr 

„^rinfltion   of  any   slave;  bnt   all   such  ?»y  aW  forty  thon^nd  ehinese-from  toy 

,,(-  (-1  ^    y              ^  ,,i:,;i,i-  shall  be  forever  to  torty-fivo  thonsand.    Those  persons  retun 

''■  '.  ■,  invariably,  while  others  take  Uieir  places;  atii 

"*"■ '■                          Its,  said :"  I  wish  "s  I  before  ohserved,  if  they  do  not  return  Af. 

,ent  which  at  the  their  honag  are  carefnlly  gathered  np  and  sonl 

to  Senate  bill  No.  back  to  the  Flowery  Land.    Itiai 


llr. 


toglvB  ri"i''^  ■' 

proper  li-ii'i  ■  '  ■ 
SBfl,  wHiiU  i  ■  i  ■■;  'I, 
the  States  I.iIl-Iv  iti 
K«cal  righU.'  It  w 
enacting  elanse  of  tu; 
■  aeotjon  as  »  e^^^^' 


itciionol 

'T£5Ue»  My  State  I»'^-'> 

TT^  and  tkM  hiv /■" 
ifV?l;;in..hall  b-  .;,. 


i^ii.n  1  tilon  their  full  po-  tween  San  Francisco  and  China  carry  at 

n^nikcout  allaftertho  three  or  four  hundred  human  remains  of  tlit« 

Gr-A  -cction  and  to  insert  Chinese.    When  interred  in  onr  State  the.T  are 

ute  vvliich  I  ask  to  have  not  interred  deep  in  the  earth,  hot  laid  verj 

„  near  the  surface,  and  then  monnds  of  earth  in 

^    i»™tnrT  remi  it,  as  foUoWB :  l^d  over  them,  so  that  the  proceaa  of  dislnlrf- 
Tl.eS«^tary      J.  ,^  ^^^_    ^^^^^^  their  habit  rf 

Sttit.  ojl  'LfiWns "  ia  lifu  thereof  the  fol-  ™.^«'  >  ^°^  03  soon  as  they  art,  fit  for  tm*. 

Mcii^  «'  ""  "■"  mission  to  their  own  country  they  ore  tatea  np 

Hi  rebellion  nhaU  have  with  great  regolarity  and  sent  there,     Xone  ,f 

',TJ.'^?  ^S"!  wT"  their  hones  are  allowed  to  remain.    Thct<rir; 

i,..r  p™ridedZ?™e™  ^^'??'  ''i.^"'  either  living  or  dead. 
1  .■  franchisB  to  oiliiens  Another  feature  connected  with  them  1% 

ol'  race  or  color,.aiid  that  they  do  not   bring  their  foroales  to  oa 

.1  bafore  the  law,  llie  country  but  in  very  limited  nnmbers,  andrarelr 

■..■d  maraner  haVinB  ^^^'^  '"  connection  with  families;  so  fhattbi'ir 

rf«iT"""-|  -  j,,'„[  miIlcc,  be  admitted  int5  E™Keny  in   California    is   very   smaD  inJetl. 

l^kM  *•  "^'1,™;  flw""'"''.  That  nothing  in  Ehis  From  the  description  we  have  had,  from  tif 

Obwp™".  2?  I,.  BO  construtd  aa  to  require  the  die.  honorahio   Senator   from  Pennsylvania,  of  Hif 

jSb"^™'  "f  ""^  "'^''  ^"""'  "  """  ""  ?n»s!cs,  the  progeny  of  all  Mongolians  io  Cali- 

imrrf  tu  i^'*-  fomia  is  not  so  formidable  in  numbers  as  Il^t 

„    u—  HOtli  the  first  (iniendment,  moved  by  of  the  Gypsies  in  Pennsyivania.     We  are  r.'it 

.r*^?!  .IiTwM  cof.sii!''i-l-  tronblsd  with  them  at  all.    Indeed,  it  isonly  io 

*  m!i  fiwiretarr  <^^'^   '''''   amendment,  which  ^ceptiOTal  cases  that  they  have  ohildreu  in  onr 

>n  one,"  to  insert :  State  r  and  therefore  the  alarming  aspect  of  t'^i' 

i  Stales,  and  iubieol  application  of  this  provision  to  California,  of 

iieos  of  tho  Uniied  any  other  land  to  which  the  Chinese  may  come 
as  immigranta,  is  simply  a  fiction  in  thebnjn 
of  persons  who  deprecate  it,  and  that  alone," 
?laie»  and        "^-  0«>httJe,  of  Wiscoaan,  sapporti-d  lis 

[EDHo'fthB  amendment  on  tho  ground  that  there  wm  ' 

ley  reside,  large  mass  of  Indian  popolation,  clearly  sni^ert 

..  -..■.  rfhieh  shall  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  who 

State  de'pri'vT'anT  ""B*'' "<>"" ''O'lolnded  ascitizensof  the  CnitiJ 

]'d  within  its  Ji^       Mr-  Trumbnl),  of  Illinois,  nrged   thtt  ft) 
l«W"-  worda"Bnbjeottothejnrijdiotionof  the  Uoir-?^ 


n[-i  ia  Ibey  rejido. 
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States  "did  mean  not  owing  allegiance  to  any-  guise  the  fact  that  the  object  of  this  first  sec- 

bodj  else.   The  Indians  are  not  sabject  to  our  tion  is  simply  to  declare  that  negroes  shall  be 

joriidictioD.  ^  citizens  of  the  United  States.    There  can  be  no 

It.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said  that  who  other  object  in  it,  I  presume,  than  a  farther 

la  a  citizea  of  the  United  States  is,  at  present,  extension  of  the  legislative  kindness  and  benefit 

ID  open  question.    There  is  no  definition  as  to  cence  of  Congress  toward  that  class  of  people. 

how  citizenship  can  exist  in  the  United  States       '  The  poor  Indian,  whose  nntntored  mind 

eicept  througn  the  medium  of  citizenship  in  a         Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  Him  in  the  wind/ 

State.   The  amendment  proposes  to  define  what  was  not  thought  of.    I  say  this,  not  meaning  it 

ddzenship  is  in  the  best  way  that  can  be  devised,  to  be  any  reflection  upon  the  honorable  com- 

Hd  further  thought  that  in  one  sense  the  In-  mittee  who  reported  the  amendment,  because 

dians  were  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  for  all  the  gentlemen  composing  it  I  have  a  high 

States,  being   within   the   Territorial   limits,  respect  personally ;  but  that  is  evidently  the  ob- 

Tbe  United  States   may  exercise  jurisdiction  ject.    I  have  no  doubt  myself  of  the  correctness 

oTer  all  the  tribes.    The  courts  would  sustain  of  the  position,  as  a  question  of  law,  taken  by 

ibis  jurisdiction.     The  amendment  proposed  the  honorable  Senator  from  Wisconsin ;  but,  sir, 

sbald,  therefore,  be  accepted.  *  I  feel  disposed  to  vote  against  his  amendment, 

Mr.  llendricks,  of  Indiana,  asked  if  it  were  because  if  these  negroes  are  to  be  made  citi- 

Got  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  Congress  alone,  zens  of  the  United  States,  I  can  see  no  reason, 

^liether  to  treat  with  the  Indians  by  treaty,  or  in  justice  or  in  right,  why  the  Indians  should 

jfurern  them  by  direct  law.     He  said:    *^I  not  be  made  citizens.    If  our  citizens  are  to 

iieked  the  question  whether,  under  the  Con-  be  increased  in  this  wholesale  manner,  I  cannot 

ftiiation,  under  the  powers  of  this  Govern-  turn  my  back  upon  that  persecuted  race,  among 

iieot)  we  may  extend  oar  laws  over  the  In-  whom  are  many  intelligent,  educated  men,  and 

liacB  and  compel  obedience,  as  a  matter  of  embrace  as  feUow-citizens  the  negro  race.    I 

egal  right,  from  the  Indians.    If  the  Indian  is  therefore,  as  at  present  advised,  for  the  reasons 

loond  to  obey  the  law,  he  is  subject  to  the  I  have  given,  shall  vote  against  the  proposition 

^irisdiction  of  the  country ;   and  that  is  the  of  my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  although  I  believe, 

G^ti^on.  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  his  statements  are  cor- 

"  Xow,  sir,  this  question  has  once  or  twice  rect." 

eea  decided  by  the  Attorney-General  so  f ar  aa        The  question  was  taken,  and  resulted  as  fol- 

i  could  decide  it.    In  1855  he  was  inquired  lows : 

fuliether  the  laws  of  the  United  States  regu-        Yeas— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittle, 

itbg  the  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  Guthrie,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McDoagall,  Norton, 

}  the  general  le^lation  in  regard  to  Oregon,  «»d  Riddle;— 10.  ^,    ,    «  ^     . 

ad  U^tn  extended  to  Oregon ;  and  he  gave  ^  NATS-Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Conness,  Cragin, 

*.  T.-     ^'^'^"^'^^   TaiT    1        '  1.^    v      ^  Creswell,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Foster,  Gnmes,  Har- 

»  his  opmion  that  the  laws  had   been  ex-  rfs,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane  of 

Med  to  Oregon,   and  regulated  the  inter-  Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Poland,  Pomeroy, 

Kir^e  between  the  white  people  and  the  In-  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van 

ians  there.  Subsequently,  the  Attorney-General  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  WiUiams,  and  WiUon-80. 
sao-l'^1  nri«^4-u^.  Tnrifano  ,«*^i.A  ^u:.*^na  ^^4^1.^        Absent — MessTS.  Browu,  Chandler,  Dixon,  Lane 

I^.!^^  whether  Indians  were  citizens  of  the  „f  i^^j        Nesmith,  S.ukbuiy,  Spkgue,  Wright, 

BivOtt  States  in  such  sense  as  that  they  coald  and  Yates— 9.  v .    r  -■.  o 

icc'me  the  owners  of  the  public  lands  where        m     a    ^'     ,  j  i^  a 

«  right  to  acquire  them  was  limited  to  oiti-  ^  The  first  and  second  amendments  proposed 

w;  and  in  Si^  course  of  that  opinion  he  says  ^y  Mr.  Howari  were  then  agreed  to.    To  the 

«u  the  Indian  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  M?endment  offered  as  section  three,  Mr.  Hen- 

at«  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  but  that  he  is  a  dn""^  of  Iiidiana,  moved  to  amend  by  insertang 

ibject"  *"*  words  "during  his  term  of  office,"  l)eiore 

Ifr.  llowaid,  of  Midiigan,  said  in  reply :  «  Ac-  *«  ^"^^f^ "  ^'^^^  ?°8afd ''    IJe  motion  was 

oiing  to  the  ideas  of  the  honorable  Senator  !<«*{  «"!  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Howard  agreed 

im  WLiconain.  as  I  understand  them,  this  con-  *»'  ^y  the  followmg  vote : 
}3eDce  would  follow  the  adoption  of  his  amend-       Yeas— Messrs.  Anlhonr,  Chandler,  Clark,  Con- 

^t:  aU  that  would  remain-^to  be  done  on  the  S^L*?'l^"'ai?orHo^^r&t\te 

rtof  any  State  would  be  to  impose  attfxupon  wood.  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan, 

s  Indians^  whether  in  their  tribal  condition  or  Morrill,  Nye,  Poland.  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sprague, 

berwise,  in  order  to  make  them  citizens  of  the  Stewart,    Sumner,  TrumbuU,  van  Winkle,  Wade, 

Jited  States.     The  great  objection,  therefore,  Willey,  Williams,  and  WUaon-82.         , 
♦V  ^            J         *  •  ^A,\^  A  -A  •             i.     1       A  Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittle, 

the  amendment  is  tiiat  it  is  an  actual  nata-  Q^thrie,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Norton,  Riddle,  ani 

ozatioD,  whenever  the  State  sees  fit  to  enact  Saulsbury— 10. 

Qituralization   law.  in  reference  to  the   In-       Absent — ^Messrs.  Brown,  Dixon,  McDougall,  Nes- 

laa  in  the   shape   of   the  imposition    of   a  ™>*h,  Sherman,  Wright,  and  Yates— 7. 
^  of  the  whole  Indian  population  within       The  section  four  cf  the  amendment  then  came 

:ir  limits.    There  is  no  evading  this  con-  up  for  consideration,  which  declares  that  the 

pence."  obligations  incurred  by  the  United  States  shall 

Ur.  SanlsbuTj,  of  Delaware,  said:    *^I  do  remain  inviolate.     Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana, 

t  presume  that  any  one  will  pretend  to  dis-  said: 
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"  At  the  meeting  of  Congress,  but  before  the  Upon  discnsston  it  was  found  that  probably  do 
President  had  delivered  his  message,  and  before  one  of  the  propositions,  nor  any  proposed  mod- 
his  views  had  been  officiallj  communicated,  the  ification  thereof,  could  receive  the  required 
Bepublioan  members,  in  caucus,  determined  to  vott.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators,  belonging 
raise  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  '  inquire  into  to  one  political  party,  retired  from  the  Senate 
the  condition  of  the  States  which  formed  the  to  consider  and  agree  upon  a  bilL  Each  Sen- 
so-called  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  ator  by  going  into  the  secret  caucus,  agreed  and 
report  whether  thoj  or  any  of  them  are  entitled  became  bound  to  vote  for  whatever  the  m^ority 
to  be  represented  in  either  House  of  Congress.'  of  the  caucus  should  adopt.  A  section  or  an 
In  most  indecent  haste  the  resolution  passed  entire  bill  may  be  adopted  by  a  bare  miyonty 
both  branches,  and  the  committee  became  of  the  caucus,  much  less  than  one-half  the  Sen- 
fastened  upon  Congress  and  the  country.  Be*  ate,  but  the  entire  two-thirds  must  vote  for  it 
cause  of  its  party  origin,  the  work  it  had  to  do,  in  the  Senate,  not  because  it  is  right,  butbccanfe 
and  the  secret  character  of  its  proceedings,  that  the  majority  of  the  caucus  has  said  so;  and  thus 
committee  came  to  be  known  in  the  country  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution'may  be  adopt- 
as  the  *  revolutionary  tribunal,'  the  'diree-  ed  by  the  Senate  when  a  minority  of  the  bcidr 
tory,'  and  the  ^  star  chamber.'  Its  first  re-  \fonld  vote  against  it  if  no  party  obligatioo 
port  was  made  some  months  since,  in  which  rested  upon  them.  What  Senator  wonld  dare 
it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  representation  propose  to  shut  these  doors  against  the  people, 
of  the  Southern  States ;  but  by  the  aid  of  the  that  we  in  secret  might  take  steps  to  cbanpe 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  their  great  charter  of  liberty  ?  The  people 
Sumner),  who  submits  to  party  restraintii  upon  would  not  endure  it,  but  in  congregating  thoo- 
his  judgment  with  impatience,  that  measure  sands  would  burst  them  open  and  demand  to 
w^  defeated.  Its  second  report  is  now  upon  know  all  that  was  said  and  done  upon  a  matter 
our  desks.  It  passed  the  Ilouse,  but  when  it  of  such  interest  to  them.  The  present  proposed 
came  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  and  had  amendment  has  been  decided  upon  in  a  conclare 
to  bear  the  test  of  the  independent  judgment  more  secret  than  has  ever  been  known  in  thb 
of  Senators,  it  was  found  wanting,  and  its  defeat  country. 

became  almost  certain.  A  second  defeat  of  a  ^'  So  carefully  has  the  obligation  of  secret 
party  programme  could  not  be  borne ;  its  effect  been  observed  that  no  outside  Senators,  not 
upon  the  fall  elections  would  be  disastrous,  even  the  sharp-eyed  men  of  the  press,  hate 
A  caucus  was  called,  and  we  witnessed  the  been  able  to  learn  one  word  that  was  8pokc^ 
astounding  spectacle  of  the  withdrawal,  for  the  or  one  vote  ^ven.  An  Egyptian  darkct-ss 
time,  of  a  great  legislative  measure,  touching  covers  the  proceeding.  The  secret  could  net 
the  Constitution  itself^  from  the  Senate,  that  it  be  more  profound  had  the  conclave  assembled 
might  be  decided  in  the  secret  councils  of  a  down  in  the  deep  and  dark  caverns  of  the  earth, 
party.  For  three  days  the  Senate-chamber  If  you  change  the  Constitution,  have  the  pec- 
was  silent,  but  the  discussions  were  transferred  pie  not  the  right  to  know  how  and  why  it  is 
to  another  room  of  the  Capitol,  witii  closed  done,  what  was  proposed  and  said,  and  how 
doors  and  darkened  windows,  where  party  each  Senator  voted  ?  Is  it  not  their  bnsincsa) 
leaders  might  safely  contend  for  a  politicaJ  and  Or  indeed  have  they  masters,  party  chieft^oi) 
party  policy.  who  may  say  to  them,  '  We  govern,  you  ohejl' 

"  When  Senators  returned  to  their  seats  I  was  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  should  arrest  attention,  that 
curious  to  observe  who  had  won  and  who  lost  since  this  measure  was  reported  from  the  cancos 
in  the  party  lottery.  The  dark  brow  of  the  scarce  an  explanation  has  been  conceded,  aivl 
Senator  from  Now  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clark)  was  not  one  amendment  offered  or  voted  for  bf  a 
lighted  with  a  gleam  of  pleasure.  His  proposed  single  Senator  who  was  in  the  caucus,  so  exact- 
substitute  for  the  third  section  was  the  marked  ing  and  imperative  is  the  obligation,  and  ^o  lit- 
feature  of  the  measure.  But  upon  the  lofly  erally  is  party  authority  obeyed?  Sir,  if  \U 
brow  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Stewart)  people  can  only  come  to  know  how  this  thb? 
there  rested  a  cloud  of  disappointment  and  has  been  done,  I  believe  they  will  refuse  thtir 
grief.    His  bantling,  which  he  had  named  uni-  indorsement 

versal  amnesty  and  universal  suffrage,  which  he  ^^  I  now  propose*  a  brief  examination  of  the 
had  so  often  dressed  and  undressed  in  the  pros-  measure  as  it  oame  from  the  caucus.  It  pro- 
cnce  of  the  Senate,  the  darling  offspring  of  his  poses  an  additional  article  of  five  sections,  ma- 
brain,  was  dead ;  it  had  died  in  the  caucus ;  and  king  that  number  of  amendments  or  additions 
it  was  left  to  the  sad  Senator  only  to  hope  that  to  the  Constitution. 

it  might  not  be  his  last.    Upon  the  serene  coun-  "  For  the  first  section  the  virtue  is  claimed 

tenance  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  the  chair-  that  it  defines  citizenship  of  the  United  States 

man  of  the  fifteen,  there  rested  the  composure  and  of  the  States.    1  will  read  that  port  of  thd 

of  the  highest  satisfaction ;  a  plausible  political  section : 

glatform  had  been  devised,  and  there  was  yet  All  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  suh;ect 

ope  for  his  party.  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citixena  of  the  Cnited 

"  In  this  weighty  business  now  before  us  what  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside, 

are  the  facts  ?  The  House  sent  us  four  prop-  "  What  citizenship  is,  what  are  its  rights  and 

ositions  to  change  the  Constitution  in  one  bill  duties,  its  obligations  and  liabilities,  are  not 
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defined  cr  attempted  to  be  defined ;  bat  these  the  military  power  was  so  used  in  those  States 
reied  qoestions  are  left  as  unsettled  as  daring  as  to  place  the  political  power  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  course  of  onr  history,  when  they  have  a  few,  who  so  exercised  it  as  to  exdnde  the 
occupied  the  attention  and  taxed  the  learning  residue  of  the  people  from  the  ballot-box.   Yon 
of  tbe  departments  of  Government.    Bnt  this  say  that  if  the  States  treat  the  negroes  as  unfit 
)i  certain,  that  the  seodon  will  add  many  mil-  to  vote,  then  they  shall  not  be  voted  for ;  that 
])ons  to  the  class  of  persons  who  are  citLzens.  no  representation  shall  be  allowed  for  them ; 
We  ha?e  been  jnstly  proud  of  the  rank  and  then,  I  ask,  if  in  some  of  the  Northern  States 
title  of  oor  citizenship,  for  we  understood  it  to  the  foreigner  is  denied  a  vote  for  five  years, 
t^long  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  why  shaO  he  be  voted  for  ?    If  in  Maryhmd, 
vho  were  descended  from  the  great  races  of  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  countries  of  Europe,  majority  are  treated  as  unfit  to  vote,  why  shall 
lod  such  emigrants  from  those  countries  as  the  minority  vote  for  them  and  be  represented 
hare  been  admitted  under  our  laws.    The  rank  -  for  them  ?    Come,  now,  let  candor  and  truth 
ud  title  coi^erred  honor  at  home  and  secured  have  full  sway,  and  answer  me,  is  it  not  be- 
badoesi,  respect,  and  safety  everywhere  abroad;  cause  you  believe  that  the  few  in  these  States 
Wt  if  this  amendment  be  adopted,  we  will  then  now  allowed  to  vote  will  send  radicals  to  Gon- 
carrr  the  title  and  e^joy  its  advantages  in  com*  gress,  and  therefore  you  allow  them  to  send  foil 
D)OQ  irith  the  negroes,  the  coolies,  and  the  In->  delegations  that  it  may  add  to  your  political 
dians.   When  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pro-  party  power  ?    And  I  now  submit  to  your  pa- 
posed  an  amendment  excluding  the  savage  In-  triotism,  to  your  love  of  our  country,  if  we 
dkm  of  the  forest,  I  believe  every  Senator  who  have  not  come  upon  most  dangerous  times, 
had  been  in  the  caucus  voted  against  it.    No  when  our  Constitution  is  to  be  torn  np  and  re> 
one  vas  authorized  to  change  a  word  tliat  the  modelled  that  a  political  party  may  make  its 
eaaciis  bad  used,  bnt  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  power  more  secure,  that  it  may  hold  on  to  t&e 
the  people  of  JiQnnesota  will  regard  the  obli-  offices,  and  shape  and  control  sectional  policies. 
;3^i'.>o  to  a  caucus  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  ^^  Mr.  President,  I  now  venture  the  predic- 
the  Senator  from    that  State  (Mr.  Eamsey)  tion  that  this  thing  cannot  succeed ;  tliat  in 
should  seek  to  confer  the  rni^  privileges,  and  this  land  of  intelligence  and  love  of  liberty  and 
iDmaaities  of  citizenship  upon  the  cruel  sav-  right,  permanent  power  cannot  be  built  upon 
ue^  who  destroyed  their  peaceful  settlements  inequality,  injustice,  and  wrong.    If  the  princi- 
lad  massacred  the  people  with  circumstances  pie  be  right  that  none  but  voters  ought  to  be 
of  atrocity  too  horrible  to  relate.    How  our  citi-  represented,  why  do  you  not  say  so  ?    If  yon 
<ea»hip  will  be  esteemed  at  home  and  abroad,  think  the  negro  ought  to  have  the  right  of 
iboold  this  amendment  be  adopted,  we  may  voting ;  if  you  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  intend  it 
judge  by  consulting  the  sentiments  with  which  shall  be  given,  why  do  you  not  in  plain  words 
we  regard  Mexican  citizenship.    We  feel  that  confer  it  upon  them  ?    It  is  much  fairer  than 
itdefioes  a  mixed  population,  made  up  of  races  to  seek  it  by  indirecticxi,  and  the  people  will 
that  ooght  not  to  mingle — ^whites,  negroes,  and  distinctly  understand  yon  when  you  propose 
Indians—of  whom  twenty  thousand  could  not  such  a  diange  of  the  Constitution.    I  am  not 
rope  with  four  thousand  soldiers  of  the  United  for  it  directly,  nor  will  I  coerce  the  States  to 
States  of  pure  white  blood  on  the  field  of  Buena  its  allowance.    If  conferred  by  the  free  action 
Vi^    It  was  the  work  of  many  generations  of  the  States,  I  am  content.    Within  the  limits 
^  place  the  name  and  fame  of  our  citizenship  of  constitutional  right  and  power  I  will  support 
» iiigh  that  it  ranked  with  the  proudest  titles  all  measures  necessary  and  proper  for  the  pro- 
^  earth ;  but  the  mad  fanaticism  and  partisan  tection  and  elevation  of  the  colored  race ;  meas- 
fary  of  a  single  year  may  so  d^rade  it  as  there  ures  safe  and  just  to  both  races ;  but  I  do  not 
i^i  be  believe  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  either  race  that 
'  None  so  poor  to  do  it  reverence.'  they  should  be  brought  into  dose  social  and 
*^  The  second  section  now  demands  our  at-  political  relations, 
^tion.    The  intent  and  effect  of  that  section  ^^  The  third  section  provides  that  no  person 
3  to  take  away  representation  in  Congress  in  shall  ever  hold  any  office  under  the  United 
dl  the  States  in  which  tlie  right  of  voting  is  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  at  any 
tot  given  to  the  negroes.    The  purpose  is  to  time  taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
x»>train  every  State  to  confer  the  right  of  tution  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  or  of 
roUng  upon  the  negroes;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  any  State,  shall  engage  in  rebellion  or  give  aid 
t&e  penalty  is  loss  of  representation.    The  sec-  and  comfort  to  the  public  enemies.    The  prop- 
^  does  not  rest  upon  the  proposition  that  osition  to  Exempt  from  the  operations  of  the 
^i»^  whom  the  States  treat  as  nnfit  to  vote  section  those  who  against  their  will  were  com- 
^  not  be  represented,  for  it  is  so  framed  as  pelled  to  participate  in  the  rebellion,  was  voted 
t)  continue  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  down ;  and  the  section  now  stands  excluding 
(heir  twenty  Representatives  that  are  based  from  all  offices  every  person  of  the  described 
ipon  a  non-voting  population.    It  is  so  framed^  class  who  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
d)o,  a.)  to  continue  to  the  States  of  Maryland,  became  connected  with  the  rebellion;  and  that, 
Teonesaee,  West  Virginia,  and  Missouri,  their  too,  notwithstanding  the  party  may  be  under 
'^  representation,  although  during  the  war  the  shield  of  the  President's  pardon.     This 
Vol.  VI.— is           a 
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harsh  and  sweeping  measure  will  inclade  many    reseryed  rights,  and  crown  the  Federal  GoTem 
excellent  men  whose  services  now  in  the  work    ment  with  absolute  and  despotic  power.   As 
of  reconciliation  would  be  of  the  greatest  valae  construed,  this  provision  is  most  dangerous. 
to  the  country — men  who  displayed  heroic  Without  it  the  Constitution  possesses  the  vital- 
courage  in  standing  out  against  the  secession  ity  and  vigor  for  its  own  enforcement  through 
movement,  but  who  atlerward  yielded  obe-  the  appropriate  departments, 
dience  to  and  served  the  established  govern-  "  Mr.  F^esident,  I  have  now  briefly  examinod 
mcnt  de  facto.    This  measure  is  in  the  spirit  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  cannot  resist 
that  pursued  the  supporters  of  Cromwell  and  the  conviction  that  some  of  them  are  useless, 
the  PaVliament  after  the  Restoration.    It  is  in  while  others  are  vicious  and  dangerous.   Nor 
the  spirit  of  vengeance  after  men  are  beaten  can  I  resist  the  conviction  that  this  measure 
and  have  surrendered,   and  cannot    bring  a  is  pressed,  not  because  of  an  exigency  in  oar 
blessing  to  our  country.     Senators  say  that  the  affairs,  but  to  carry  out  a  party  programme. 
measure  is  not  penal  in  its  character.    Why  The  President  has  his  policy.    You  oppose  him. 
not  ?     When  pardoned,   are    not  these  men  You  charge  him  with  usurpation,  while  at  the 
eligible  to  State  and  Federal  offices  ?    And  do  same  time  you  are  straining  every  brace  and 
you  not  propose  to  strip  them  of  their  eligibility  timber  in  the  Constitution  to  secure  to  yonr- 
because  of  their  crime  ?  selves  absolute  control ;  indeed,  you  reach  out 
"  The  fourth  section  provides  that  the  public  beyond  the  Constitution,  and  by  amendment- 
debt  shall  remain  inviolate.    Who  has  asked  us  a  proceeding  to  be  resorted  to  only  upon  rare 
to  change  the  Constitution  for  the  benefit  of  and  solemn  occasions — you  grasp  after,  and, 
the  bondholders  ?     Are  they  so  much  more  with  the  avidity  of  hunger,  clutch  power." 
meritorious  than  all  other  classes  that  they  The  amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  Howard 
must  be  specially  provided  for  in  the  Consti-  were  Adopted.     Numerous  amendments  were 
tution  ?    Or,  indeed,  do  we  distrust  ourselves,  then  offered  to  the  second  section,  relative  to 
and  fear  that  we  will  all  become  repudiators  ?  the  basis  of  representation,  which  were  largclj 
A  provision  like  tihis,  I  should  think,  would  debated  and  r^ected,  and  the   action  of  tbe 
excite  distrust,  and  cast  a  shade  on  public  Committee  of  the  Whole  reported  and  approved 
credit.    But  perhaps  the  real  purpose  is  so  to  by  the  Senate  by  two-thirds  vote.    The  joint 
hedge  in  the  bondholders  by  constitutional  pro-  resolution,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  was  as 
vision  as  that  they  never  may  bo  taxed ;  that  follows : 

Congress  can  never  assent  to.  their  taxation,  and  joint  ^solution  propostM  an  amendment  to  the  CoB^ata- 

80  that  three  billions  of  capital  may  bear  no  tion  of  tSo  trmted  Butes. 

portion  of  the  public  burdens.     Such  would  be  JUtolvedhy  the  S«n(U4  and  Ho%ue ^  Meprmntatixa 

the  effect  of  this  amendment.     Who  has  at-  of  the  UnU6d  8taUa  of  America  in  Conffreee  amm^^ 

^-n/^L-A.!  ».,ui;^  ^../^^u  ^«  ««A^«+;,«,o  fi,^  r^T^i;»«^:^n  (two-thirds  of  both  Hoascs  concumne),  That  the 

tacked  public  credit,  or  questions  the  obligation  ^oUo^ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  Le^^slatui^  of 

to  pay  the  public  debt?    Are  tlie  bondholders  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  CoDstitB- 

not  receiving  their  interest,  even  in  advance,  tion  of  the  United  States^  which,  when  ratified  b^ 

and  in  gold?     Why,  then,  do  they  ask  this  ex-  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  Tolidii 

traordinary  guaranty  ?    They  trusted  the  good  pajt  of  the  Constitution  namely :                          I 

f^\¥U  r.(f  <.iw.Tv.>^«i^   ««,i  fK^«/»  ;«  «^  >^«r.«^x  ^f  Article—.  8^.1,  All  persons  bom  or  naturaUi«fl 

faith  of  the  people,  and  there  is  no  breach  of  j^  ^y,^  unit^^  s^^tcs,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdictioij 

that  faith.     When  things  entirely  unusual  are  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  th^ 

asked,  it  is  well  for  the  people  to  inquire,  why  State  wherein  thev  reside.    No  State  shall  make  ^i 

it  is,  what  is  the  purpose,  and  how  far  will  it  enforce  any  law  which  sh^l  abridxre  the  ^ririleges  o^ 

carrv  us  ?                  *      *       »  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  btates ;  rio} 

t4>pu     iJAi-         *•        11          i.1.     J  1.1.  shall  anv  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  Hbertr- 

The  fifth  section  declares  the  debts  con-  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deal 

tracted  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  iljegal,  and  pro-  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pn^ 

hibits  their  payment.    Mr.  President,  who  is  so  tection  of  the  laws. 

stupid  as  to  have  supposed  these  debts  legal  or  ,^^^^'  2-  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  amoni 

that  they  had  any  valid  existence  for  oueho.r  ^t^^o'uttl^^hrX^^V^f  ^c^^^^  ^SVod 

after  the  de  facto  government  of  the  Uonfeder-  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.    But  when  i^\ 

ate  States  ceased  to  exist  ?    Who  is  so  silly  as  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  ele^ 

to  fear  their  payment  ?     Tlie  least  that  may  be  tors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  CnitcJ 

said  of  this  section  is  that  it  would  be  harmless.  States   RepresentatiTes  in  Congress,  the  exccuur 

v«4-  T  ,,r««i^  <..^n.^»f  ♦^  «««  4-1.^  ^v.^^  ^f  ♦!.«  n^  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  member*  oI\d 

but  I  would  regret  to  see  the  face  of  the  Con-  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  m* 

stitution  marred  by  a  provision  so  unnecessary  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  veaij 

and  trifling.  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  an] 

"  The  sixth  and  laat  section   provides  that  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebeiaol 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  ap-  *^;*{{^t?''  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  t^eijj 

*^.^      ,     .  1  r*       *Iv             v"»w*vv,  yjj  o.^/  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  nutuW 

propnate    legislation,    the    provisions    ot    the  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  uumW 

article.      When    these    words   were    used    in  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  su<\ 

the  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  they  were  State, 

thought  to  be  harralesi ;  but  during  this  session  ^^\  «•  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Repre^^nl 

there^as  been  claimed  for  them  su>  force  and  ^l^sS^S:^^!^  IL^'o^l  aTmlt^f  uVdl 

scope  of  meaning  as  that  Congress  might  invade  the  United  SUtes  or  under  any  State,  who.  hariii 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  rob  them  of  their  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congr^ 
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cr  ts  an  ofBccr  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member        Mr.  Bingbam,  of  Ohio,  asked  leave  to  in- 

of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrec-  e'*""^^  • 

tloo  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or        Hesohed  by  the  Souse  of  BepreserUatvetB  (the  Senate 

cotnfortto  the  enemies  thereof.    But  Congress  may,  concurring),  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 

\ij  a  rote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  be  requested  to  transmit  forthwith  to  the  Executives 

disabilitr.  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  copies  of 

i^ti.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Uni-  the  article  of  amendment  proposed  bv  Congress  to 

ted  States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  in-  the  State  Legislatures  to  amend  the  Cfonstitution  of 

cuired  for  payment  of  pensions  and   bounties  for  the  United  States,  passed  June  18,  1866,  respecting 

serricea  in  suppressinff  insurrection   or  rebellion,  citizenship,  the  basis  of  representation,  disqualifica- 

shall  not  bo  questioned.     But  neither  the  Unitea  tion  for  office,  the  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  tiie 

States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  United  States,  etc.,  to  the  end  that  tne  said/States  may 

07  oblijration  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebel-  proceed  to  act  upon  the  said  article  of  amendment, 

UcD  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  and  that  he  request  the  Executives  of  the  States  that 

loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;    but  all  such  may  ratify  the  said  amendment  to  transmit  to  the 

debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  Secretary  of  State  certified  copies  of  such  ratifica- 

aod  roid.  tion. 

S^.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,         ^,  ,     .  _         _  .     • 

b7  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  ar-         Alio  resolution  was  adopted — ^yeas  87,  nays 

tTcIe.  20. 

In  the  Hoaso,  on  June  13th,  the  question  ,   On  June  22d  President  Johnson  sent  the  fol- 

WM  put  on  concurring  with  tlie  amendments  ^^^*°»  message  to  the  House  : 
ftf  the  Senate ;  and  there  were — yeas  180,  nays  Washwotos,  d.  c,  June  22, 1866. 

32,  not  voting  82 ;  as  follows :  To  the  Senate  and  House  4>f  Eepresentatives  : 

yus-Messrs,_Aney,  Allison,    Ames,    Delos   B.  «.L!"^?^l!l^°!lf !!LtI!P°?*.^ 


Bontwell.  Bromwell,  Buckland,  bund?,  Rekder  W:     JH^rt^^f  ^^.  *^!  ^^'^^k^^^^  t*     m,  k 

Clark,  Sidnev  Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkling,  Ciok,  Culiom,     ^  *^«  ConstituUon  of  the  United  States     It  wiU  bo 
Tv_iv!^    ^v.       -rv*  4v-         <ii,       >Xv,     »     seen  from  this  report  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had, 

on  the  16th  instant,  transmitted  to  the  Governors  of 


the  several  States  certified  copies  of  the  joint  resolu< 
Gri^^^oldV^fialeribnTr  d^^i&drng^HSrt," 'Hayes*;  t^^^  passed  on  the  18th  instant  proposing  an  amend- 
Henderson,    Hi^by,    Holmes,    Hooper,    Hotchtiss      ment  to  the  CpnsUtution. 

A«bel  W.  HubBoH,  Chester  D.  Hubbkrd,  John  H  ,,  *'J«f  m  ordmary  times  any  question  of  amending 
Hubbard,  James  B,  iubbeU,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kelley,  I?®  Constitution  must  be  justly  regarded  as  of  para- 
Kelso,  Ketcham,  Kuykendall,  Laflin,  Latham;  GeoJ;     S^^lV^JP^I^'l^^^^^^^  j;!;;;*.*^,!  P^!f "* 


W.1I,  ThaV,  Francis  Thomw,  jSn  L.  Thomas,  ^^^^^\  in  conformity  with  the  oreanic  law  of  the 

Tro»brid/e,  Upson,  Van  Aemim,  Robert  T.  Vaii  l^nd,  and  have  appeared  at  the  national  capital  by 

Hora,  WaH  Warner,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  WilUam  Senators  and  Representatives,  who  have  applied  for 

B.  Wa*hboin,  Welker,  Wentworth,  Whaley,   Wil-  and  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  vacant  seats. 

l«XD9,  James  P.  WUson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Win-  ^S^J^'T  '^®  sovereign  people  of  the  nation  been 

dwn,  and  the  Speaker— 120.  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views 

^>'4Ts-Messrl.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Boyer,  Chanler,  ?P°°  ^^^  important  qnestions  wliich  the  amendment 

Coffroth,  Dawson,  Denison.  ElBridge,  i^inck,  Glossl  "^3?!^^^'     T''^''  doubts   therefore    may  naturally 

breuner;  Gridcr,  Aaron  Harding,  fiogan,  Edwin  N.  ?°?  J"^"^  ^"^^  as  to  whether  the  action  of  Congress 

Eubbell,  James  M.  Humphrey,  fierr,  Ce  lilond,  Mar-  'V^J?"^?7  T^^-  *w  sentiments  of  the  people,  and 

^U,  Niblack,  Kicholson,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  fitter,  J^^^**^"  State  Legislatures,  elected  without  reference 

£:>gers,  Ros?,  Sitgrcavcs,  Strouse,  Tabor,  Taylor  *°  «"«^^/°  issue  should  be  called  upon  by  Congress 

Tiiomton,  Trikiblef  Winfield,  and  Vrright-^2.  *°  ^^"^°  respecting  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 

XoT  VoTiiPG— Messrs.  Anderson,  Benjamin,  Blow,  anjep?ment. 

Br.ndai;ee,  Broomall,  Culver,  Deming,  fcixon,  Goodl  .,  ^fV^^  *^®  question  a3  to  the  constitutional  valid- 

W  iTarris,  HUl.  Demas  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  James  ^^^  f  *^«  proceedings  of  Congress  upon  the  joint 

Wpbrey,  Ingeiioll,  Johnson,  Joies,  Kasson.  Wil-  resolution  proposing  the  amendment,  or  as  to  the 

Um   Lawrence,   Marston,    MiCullough,    Mclndoe,  ments  of  the  article  which  it  submits  through  the 

.V^ll,  Patterson,  Radford,  RoUins,  Rousseau,  Shankl  executive  department  to    the   Legis  atures  of  the 

^  i?tarr,  Burt  Van  HonJ,  Elihu  fe.  Washburae,  and  States.  I  deem  it  proper  to  observe  that  the,  steps 

Voodbridirc 32.  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  detailed  m  the 

^         *  accompanving  report,  are  to  be  considered  as  purely 

The  Speaker :   **  Two-tliirds  of  both  Houses  ministerial,  and  in  no  sense  whatever  committing  the 


mted  States^  the  joint  resolution  has  passed."  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  of 

in  the  House,  on  Juno  18th,  Mr.  Cobb,  of  the  interests  of  national  order,  harmony,  and  union, 

» i^onsin,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  *°d  *  ^ue  deference  for  an  enlightened  public  judg- 

Bills,  reports  that,  on  June  16th,  a  copy  of  ™®°*'  ™*^  ^*  ^^^f  time  well  suggest  a  doubt  whether 

th^  i<-.;*i^.^.^i  ,*:  ^\               1  *.\^     r\       *•!  xi  ttny  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  pro- 

Zt  ^Tl  r«9l«tion  to  arnend  the  Constitution  polled  by  Congress  and  pressed  upon  the  Legislatures 

vas  med  with  the  Secretary  of  btate.  of  the  several  States  for  final  decision  uo*il  after  the 
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admission  of  such  lojal  SeDators  and  BeprestontatiTes  availing  themselves  of  their  benefits.    Of  what 

of  the  now  unrepresented  States  as  hare  been,  or  as  nya|i  ^^3  the  immortal  declaration   *that  sll 

SSuoT^'l^^stfX'u^rd^ul^r''*^  n.en  are  created  e,t.al;  itt«t  they  are  endowed 

ANDREW  JOHNSON  ^V  ^^^^  Creator  with  certam  inalienable  rights; 

D.PA«TMKKT  OF  Btati,  Wabhi^otos,  Jobo  20, 186«.  t^a*  «??°«  *^^^  f'®  y^Pf'l^'  ^^  *Hr* 

To  the  Prendent :  TOit  of  happmess,'  and  *  that  to  secnre  the» 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  rights  governments  are  instituted  among  mea^* 

concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  the  millions  of  the  Afiican  race  in  this  conn. 

^l  *^iL^??  V"^*?^?!  *?T  *!l%^«l°I?°^7°'f,wI^\'lJ  try  who  were  ground  down  and  degraded  and 

the  President  of  the  United  States  oe  requested  to  <  .     .  j    -            i^                       '..x^-^ui       i 

transmit  forthwith  to  the  Executires  of  the  several  objected  to  a  slavery  more  intolerable  and 

States  of  tha United  States,  copies  of  the  article  of  crael  than  the  world  ever  before  knew?   Of 

amendment  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  State  Leji^  what  avail  was  it  to  the  citizen  of  Mossacha- 

latures,  to   amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  g^tts,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to  South  Car- 


etc.,  to  the  end  that  the  said  States  mayvproceed  to  dared  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  h« 

act  Upon  the  said  article  of  amendment,  and  that  he  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immnnities  of 

request  the  ExecutiTo  of  each  Stote  that  may  ratify  citizens  in  the  several  States  f    And  of  what 

said  amendment  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ^„'\  „:n  -i.  „^„  v^  ^u^i.  x-l^  n^„fl*;fTm4.:>v«  «f  ♦»»- 

a  certified  copy  of  such  ratification  "-has  the  honor  JT^  ?*L*l°^T  ^  5^*,^  ^S  Constitntion  of  th« 

to  submit  the  following  report,  namely,  that  on  the  United  States  has  declared  that  slavery  shall 

16th  instant,  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  of  the  Committee  not  exist,  if  in  the  late  slaveholding  States  laws 

of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  on  Enrolled  Bills,  are  to  be  enacted  and  enforced  depriving  per- 

brought  to  this  Department  and  deposited  therein  ^^^  ^f  African  descent  of  privileges  which  are 
an  enrolled  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  i-  i  x    is.  o 

which  was  thereupon  received  by  the  Secretary  of  essential  to  freemen »  ^    x     ., 

State  and  deposited  among  the  rolls  of  the  Depart-         "  Smoe^  the  abohtion  of  slavery,  the  L€gL>la- 

ment,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed.  tiires  which  have  assembled  in   the  insane 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  16th  in-  tionary  States  have  passed  kws  relating  to  the 

■^''*;  ?K*'°2-°''"?'*?Q?J*^-  ^^"^  P'-o/«e<J»°K  ^5»«^  ^'^s  freedmen,  and  in  nearly  all  the  States  they  hare 

adopted  by  him  in  1885,  m  regard  to  the  then  pro-  ■"*'^»"^"j  *"*^  "*  **vi»*ij  «**  w^s^kj^m^v^      -^  ,i 

posed  and  afterward  adopted  congressional  amend-  discnmmated  agamst  them.  Ihey  deny  them 
ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes,  con-  certain  rights,  subject  them  to  severe  penalUe?, 
ceming  the  prohibition  of  slarery,  transmitted  cer-  and  still  impose  upon  them  the  very  restrictions 
tified  copies  of  the  annexed  resolution  to  the  Ooy-  ^hich  were  imposed  upon  them  in  conseqaenc* 
ernors  of  the  several  States,  together  with  a  certificate  ^p  «.v^  «*.;«+«««!  ^z' «if„««r  ^^a  >^«.^^.^  li- «••- 
and  circular  letter.'  A  copy  Sf  both  of  these  com-  ^i  ^^  existence  of  slavery,  and  before  it  wto 
municationa  is  hereunto  annexed.  abolished.  Ihe  purpose  ot  the  bill  under  coo- 
Respectfully  submitted,  sideration  is  to  destroy  all  these  discrimioatiaQ% 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD.  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  constitutional  amend- 

V  tr    rr.  ment.    The  first  section  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  now 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  29th,  Mr.  Trumbull,  proposed  to  be  amended,  declares  that  all  per- 

of  Illinois,  called  up  the  bill  to  protect  all  per-  sons  of  African  descent  shall  be  citizens  of  the 

sons  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights.  United  States,  and 

and  famish  the  means  of  their  vindication.    He       „^  ^^.        ^  ,. ..        ^.     ....     .     .  .i  •  ^ 

mojed  to  amend  by  msertin.  in  the  third  line  or  tomJS«.*lX°°h.T°J5r^ 

of  the  nrst  section  the  words  "all  persons  of  ©r  Territoxy  of  the  United  States  on  account  "of  raoe, 

African  descent  born  in  the  United  States  are  color,  or  previous  condition  of  slaverr ;  but  the  is. 

hereby  delared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  habitants  of  every  race  and  color,  without  regard  lo 

States ;  "  so  that  the  section  would  read :  »?/  prerious  conaition  of  slavery  or  involuntarr  «r. 

_,     '  „  »  . , .         ,  .         .      ,  Titude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  cnme  wherciM 

That  all  persons  of  African  descent  bom  m  the  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  h&ve 

United  States  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  same  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  &oe, 

the  United  States,  and  there  shall  bo  no  discrimina-  be  parties,  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase, 

tion  in  ciril  rights  or  immunities  among  the  inhab-  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 

itants  of  any  State  or  Tert-itory  of  the  United  States  erty,  and  to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  alllaws  and  prc*- 

on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ceedings  for  the  security  of  person  and  property,  lod 

slavery,  etc.  ghall  be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  and  pcntl- 

He  said :  "  Mr.  President,  I  regard  the  bill  to  ties,  and  to  none  other,  any  Uw,  sUtuttj  ordinance, 

Which  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  now  called  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

as  the  most  important  measure  that  has  been        *'  This  section  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  bill. 

under  its  consideration  since  the  adoption  of  The  otJier  provisions  of  the  bill  contain  the  ne- 

the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  sla-  cessary  machinery  to  give  effect  to  what  are 

very.    That  amendment  declared  that  all  per-  declared  to  be  the  rights  of  all  persons  in  the 

sons  in  the  United  States  should  be  free.    This  first  section,  and  the  question  will  arise,  ha-* 

measure  is  intended  to  give  effect  to  that  dec! a-  Congress  authority  to  pass  such  a  bill?    lla» 

ration,  and  secure  to  all  persons  within  the  Congress  authority  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 

United  States  practical  freedom.    There  is  very  great  declaration  that  slavery  shsdl  not  exist  in 

little  importance  in  the  general  declaration  of  the  United  States  ?    If  it  has  not,  then  nothing 

abstract  truths  and  principles  unless  they  can  has  been  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  the 

be  carried  into  effect,  unless  the  persons  who  constitutional  amendment.    In  my  Jadgment* 

are  to  be  affected  by  them  have  some  means  of  Congress  has  this  authority." 
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Mr.  Sanlsboiy,  of  Delaware,  followed,  in  oppo-  or  dave.  Were  they  not  freemen  ?  What  was 
sitioQ  to  the  bill,  saying :  *^  Mr.  President,  I  re-  the  objection  urged  bj  many  against  the  enact- 
gud  this  bill  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  that  ment  of  the  fogitive  slave  law  ?  It  was  that 
¥5s  e?er  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  under  that  enactment  a  freeman — a  free  col- 
r&ited  States,  or  to  which  the  attention  of  the  ored  man,  as  thoy  called  him;  a  free  negro,  as  I 
Americaa  people  was  ever  invited.  Dnringthe  uniformly  call  him — might  be  kidnapped,  car- 
last  foar  or  five  years  I  have  sat  in  this  cham-  ried  far  from  his  home,  and  reduced  to  slavery. 
ber  iod  witnessed  the  introduction  of  bills  into  Had  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  previous 
tliis  body  which  I  thought  obnoxious  to  many  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  the  power  to 
Terr  grare  and  serious  constitutional  objections ;  pass  this  law,  to  say  that  the  free  negroes  in  the 
but  I  have  never  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the  other 
the  body  seen  a  bill  so  fraught  with  danger,  so  slaveholding  States,  or  the  free  negroes  fdl  over 
M  of  mischief,  as  the  bill  now  under  consider-  the  United  States,  should  be  the  equals  of  the 
atioQ.  Deeming  it  to  ho  of  this  character,  duty  white  man  before  the  law,  and  possess  the  pow- 
to  mj  country,  doty  to  my  State,  duty  to  my-  ers  which  this  bill  proposes  to  confer  ?  Had 
Klf  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  legislator,  you  the  power,  before  the  enactment  of  the  con- 
dpty  to  my  cluldren,  and  duty  to  my  fellow-  stitutional  amendment,  to  pass  such  a  law  ?  If 
d^Ds  everywhere,  demands  that  I  should  you  had  not,  did  the  passage  of  that  amend- 
Qit«r  my  protest  against  its  enactment  into  a  ment,  setting  free  that  portion  who  were  in  sla- 
U«r.  Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  consider  it  very,  and  putting  them  on  an  equality  in  refer- 
in  the  light  of  the  Constitution  as  it  existed  ence  to  their  itattis  with  the  free  negroes  that 
prerioQs  to  the  recent  amendment.,  let  me  no-  then  existed  in  the  United  States,  give  you  the 
tice  tlie  basis  of  authority  for  it  as  claimed  by  power  to  legislate  beyond  the  persons  you  set 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois.  free  and  in  reference  to  the  whole  negro  race  in 

"I  presume  that  honorable  Senator  would  the  United  States,  a  portion  of  which  were  free 

Dot  contend  that,  independently  of  the  consti-  before?    Is  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

totional  amendment.  Congress  had  a  right  to  so  potential  that  if  there  was  but  one  slave  ne- 

en&et  this  law,  al^ough  I  know  that  many  have  gro  in  the  United  States  you  could,  under  and 

(ifiimed  powers  equally  extensive.    But  from  by  virtue  of  the  clause  which  says  you  may  carry 

the  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator,  I  infer  the  amendment  into  effect  by  appropriate  legis- 

that  the  sole  basis  of  authority  in  his  judgment  lation,  bestow  all  the  rights  which  this  bill 

for  passing  the  bill  is  the  amendment  to  the  proposes  to  bestow  upon  the  whole  free  negro 

Consdtation  of  the   United  States  abolishing  population  of  the  United  States  ?    Sir,  it  needs 

sUverr.    If  that  be  so,  it  is  admitted  that  be-  but  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  show  that  under 

fore  the  adoption  of  that  amendment  Congress  the  constitutional  amendment  you  have  no  such 

M  not  the  right  to  enact  such  a  law  as  this,  power.    If  you  have  tlte  power  under  it,  yon 

l^t  OS  consider  thon  for  one  moment  whether  had  the  power  before  the  amendment  to  do  the 

tb«  adoption  of  that  amendment  gave  to  Con-  same  thing  in  reference  to  that  portion  of  the 

gress  such  an  authority.  negro  population  who  were  not  in  a  state  of 

''  What  was  that  amendment  ?  That  neither  slavery  but  who  were  free. 
slarery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  exist  "  If  the  power  to  pass  such  an  act  as  this  ex- 
is  the  United  States,  except  as  a  punishment  ists  anywhere,  it  mast  exist  in  the  Constitution 
'or  crime  whereof  the  party  should  have  been  as  originally  framed.  Sir,  was  it  ever  pretended 
duly  convicted.  Now,  here  is  a  complete  an-  by  any  statesman  before  that  that  Constitution 
^wer,  in  my  judgment^  to  the  argument  of  the  conferred  such  a  power  as  this?  Look  at  the 
hocorable  Senator,  based  upon  the  authority  powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  and  see 
(^oferred  by  that  amendment  Before  and  at  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  man 
tie  time  of  the  adoption  of  that  amendment  the  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  any  such  power 
people  of  the  United  States  were  composed  of  exists ;  for,  Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  is 
ftrsoDs  of  different  races,  the  two  main  por-  the  bond  of  agreement  according  to  the  terms 
tions  of  which  were  white  and  black ;  the  whites  of  which  the  States  agreed  to  live  together,  and 
^«re  free ;  a  portion  of  the  black  population  all  the  powers  which  Congress  possesses  are 
vere  free  and  a  portion  were  slaves.  In  the  found  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
^tate  of  Maryland  about  one-half  of  the  black  the  Constitution.  They  are :  *  to  lay  and  col- 
I*paUtiott  were  free  and  one-half  slaves.  In  leot  taxes,  duties,  imposts,'  etc.,  to  *  borrow 
tt»j  own  State  there  were  about  ten  free  negroes  money,'  to  'establish  uniform  rules  of  natu- 
lo  one  slave.  In  Kentucky  and  in  most  of  the  ralization,'  to  *coin  money,'  to  'provide  for 
^veholding  States  there  were  large  free  negro  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting,'  to  '  estab- 
popnlations,  as  we  supposed.  lish  post-offices,'  to  '  promote  the  progress  of 
^  ^  I  should  like  to  know  whether  persons  be-  science  and  artis,'  to  ^  constitute  tribunals '  of 
'Afliring  to  the  African  race  In  the  State  of  Mary-  justice,  to  'define  and  punish  piracy,'  etc.,  to 
^^  and  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  the  other  '  declare  war,'  to  '  raise  and  support  armies,' 
^UTeholding  States,  who  bad  been  emancipated  to  '  provide  a  navy,'  to  '  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
^J  their  owners  either  by  deed  or  will,  or  who  emment  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
«>:re  never  in  bondage,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  forces,'  to  '  provide  for  caUing  forth  the  militia,' 
^option  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  free  etc.,  to  '  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
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disciplining  the  militia,'  etc.,  to  *  exercise  ex-  anybody  persisted  in  tlie  face  of  tlie  constitn- 

elusive  legislation  in  all  cases'  over  this  Dis-  tional  amendment  in  holding  him  as  a  Blare, 

trict,  or  such  district  as  should  be  established  that  he  should  have  an  appropriate  remedy  to 

as  the  seat  of  Government,  and  to  *make  all  be  delivered.    That  is  all." 

laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  Mr.  Howard,  of  Mich,   replied,  sajiag:  "1 

carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers.'"  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say-  Committee  at  the  time  this  amendment  was 

ing :  "I  am  entirely  opposed  to  the  whole  of  drafted  and  adopted,  and  reported  to  the Sen- 

this  first  section ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  has  ate.    I  recollect  very  distinctly  what  were  the 

not  a  particle  of  constitutional  warrant.    As  I  views  entertained  by  members  of  that  commit- 

understand  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  tee  at  the  tune  it  was  under  consideration  be- 

the  Judiciary,  he  takes  his  ground  upon  an  fore  them.    And  notwithstanding  the  very  ve- 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  hement  style  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 

States  recently  passed.    The  first  section  of  that  in  placing  a  narrow  and  utterly  ineffectual  con- 

amendment  is  in  these  words :  struction  upon  it,  I  take  this  oocaaon  to  say 

Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  ^^at  ^^  was  in  contemplation  of  its  friends  and 

as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  p&Hj  shall  advocates  to  give  to  Congress  precisely  tiie 

have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  freed- 

United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdio-  nien  which  is  proposed  to  be  exorcased  by  the 

*^°°*  bill  now  under  our  consideration. 

'*  ITow,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  **  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  and  of  coarse  vit 

Senate,  in  all  good  faith,  what  was  the  mean-  foresaw,  that  in  case  this  scheme  of  cmancipa- 

ing  of  that  ?    What  was  its  intent  ?    Can  there  tion  was  carried  out  in  the  rebel  States  it  would 

be  any  doubt  of  it?  Is  there  a  sane  man  within  encounter  the  most  vehement  resistance  on  the 

the  sound  of  my  voice  who  does  not  know  pre-  part  of  the  old  slaveholders.    It  was  easy  to 

cisely  what  was  intended  by  the  American  peo-  fook  far  enough  into  the  future  to  perceive  that 

pie  in  adopting  that  amendment  to  the  Consti-  it  would  be  a  very  unwelcome  measure  to  them, 

tution?    I  may  say  there  is  no  shirking  this  and  that  they  would  resort  to  every  means  in 

thing;  there  is  no  way  of  dodging  it  or  avoid-  their  power  to  prevent  what  they  called  the 

ing  it.    We  must  meet  it ;  and  if  we  are  men  Jqss  of  their  property  under  this  amendment. 

we  will  meet  it,  and  wo  will  meet  it  in  the  We  could  foresee  easily  enough  that  thcr  woold 

spirit  in  which  it  was  made.   That  amendment,  ^se,  if  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 

everybody  knows  and  nobody  dare  deny,  was  General  Government,  all  the  powers  of  the  State 

simply  made  to  liberate  the  negro  slave  from  governments  in  restraining  and  circnmscribiD? 

his  master.    That  is  all  there  is  of  it    Will  the  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  plainly  givea 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy  or  by  jt  to  the  emancipated  negro.    If  I  nnder- 

anybody  else  undertake  to  say  that  that  was  to  gtand  correctly  the  interpretation  given  to  the 

prevent  the  involuntary  servitude  of  ray  child  article  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 

to  me,  of  my  apprentice  to  me,  or  the  quasi  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  it  is  this :  thait  the 

servitude  which  the  wife  to  some  extent  owes  to  gole  effect  of  it  is  to  cut  and  sever  the  mere 

her  husband?     Certainly  not.     Nobody  pre-  jegal  ligament  by  which  the  person  and  the  ser- 

tends  that  it  was  to  be  wider  in  its  operation  yj^e  of  the  slave  was  attached  to  his  master, 

than  to  cover  the  relation  which  existed  be-  and  that  beyond    this  partioukr  oflSce  tbt 

tween  the  master  and  his  negro  Afiican  slave,  amendment  docs  not  go ;  that  it  can  have  no 

"Now,  mark  it,  that  particular  relation,  and  effect  whatever   upon  the    condition  of  the 

the  breaking  of  it  up,  is  the  subject  of  that  first  emancipated  blacks  in  any  otlier  respect,   b 

clause  of  the  amendment,  and  it  does  not  ex-  other  words,  they  hold  that  it  relieves  \m 

tend  any  further,  and  cannot  by  any  possible  from  his  so-called  legal  obligation  to  render  his 

implication,  contortion,  or  straining,  be  made  personal  service  to  his  master  without  oomptt- 

to  go  further  among  honest  men.    That  was  sation;  and  there  leaves  him,  totally,  irretritv- 

followed  by  another  clause,  and  a  very  proper  ^^y   and  without  any  power  on  the  part  of 

clause,  which  everybody  at  the  time  under-  Congress  to  look  after  his  wdl-bdng  from  tho 

stood,  and  which  I  have  never  known  anybody  moment  of  this  mockery  of  emancipation.   i^irJ 

to  be  mistaken  about  until  I  came  into  the  Sen-  gmjh  ^^g  ^ot  the  intention  of  tlie  friends  of  ihi* 

ate  of  the  United  States  this  session.     That  amendment  at  the  time  of  its  initiation  here  and 

other  clause  was  this :  at  the  time  of  its  adoption ;  and  I  undertake  to 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  gay  that  it  is  not  the  construction  which  is 

by  appropriate  legislation.  giy^^  ^  jt  by  the  bar  throughout  the  countTT. 

"Enforce  what  ?    The  breaking  of  the  bond  and  much  less  by  the  liberty-loving  people, 

by  which  the  negro  slave  was  held  to  his  mas-  "  But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  this  narrow 

ter ;  that  is  all.    It  was  not  intended  to  over-  construction.    Where  does  it  leave  us  ?   ^^ 

turn  this  Government  and  to  revolutionize  all  are  told  that  the  amendment  simply  rolievesi 

the  laws  of  the  various  States  everywhere.    It  the  slave  from  the  obligation  to  render  ser>io« 

was  intended,  in  other  words,  and  a  lawyer  to  his  master.   What  is  a  slave  in  contemplation 

would  have  so  construed  it,  to  give  to  the  negro  of  American  law,  in  contemplation  of  the  lawi 

the  privilege  of  the  hdbects  carpus;  that  is,  if  of  all  the  slave  States?    We  know  full  ^e!l; 
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the  history  of  two  hundred  years  teaches  us  earns ;  liins  leaving  it  }n  the  power  of  these 

that  he  had  no  rights,  nor  nothing  which  he  interested  States  to  expatriate  him  at  any  mo- 

coiiM  call  his  own.    He  had  not  the  right  to  ment  and  drive  him  heyond  their  limits ;  to 

become  a  hushand  or  a  father  in  the  eye  of  the  deprive  him  of  a  home,  to  deprive  him  of  all 

law,  he  had  no  child,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  his  industry,  and  finally 

indulge  the  natural  affections  of  the  human  to  reduce  him  to  a  condition  infinitely  worse 

heiirt  for  children,  for  wife,  or  even  for  firiend.  than  that  of  actual  slavery,  by  compelling  him 

He  owned  no  property,  because  the  law  pro-  to  labor  at  such  price  as  the  old  master  may 

hibited  him.    tie  could  not  take  real  or  per-  see  fit  to  pay  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he, 

sond  estate  either  by  sale,  by  grant,  or  by  de-  not  being  a  slave,  has  no  claim  whatever  upon 

scent  or  inheritance.     He  did  not  own  the  the  old  master  for  support,  thus  treating  him  as 

bresfl  he  earned  and  ate.    He  stood  upon  the  a  nuisance  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

face  of  the  earth  completely  isolated  from  the        "  No,  sir,  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the 

society  in  which  he  happened  to  be;  he  was  advocates  of  this  amendment.      Its  intention 

nothing  bnt  a  chattel,  subject  to  the  will  of  his  was  to  make  him  the  opposite  of  a  slave,  to 

owner,  and  unprotected  in  his  rights  by  the  make  him  a  freeman.    And  what  are  the  at- 

law  of  the  Stat«  where  he  happened  to  live,  tribates  of  a  freeman  according  to  the  universal 

His  rights,  did  I  say  ?    No,  sir,  I  use  inappro-  understanding  of  the  American  people  ?    Is  a 

priate  language.     He  had  no  rights ;  he  was  an  freeman  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  acquir- 

animal ;  he  was  property,  a  chattel.    The  AJ-  ing  property,  of  the  right  of  having  a  family,  a 

mighty,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  had  wife,  children,  home  ?     What  definition  wiU 

made  him  to  he  property,  a  chatted,  and  not  a  you  attach  to  the  word  *  freeman '  that  does 

man.  not  include  these  ideas?    The  once  slave  is  no 

"^Xow,  sir,  it  is  not  denied  that  this  relation  longer  a  slave;  he  has  become,  by  means  of 

of  servitude  between  the  former  negro  slave  emancipation,  a  free  man.    If  such- be  the  case, 

ftnd  his  master  was  actually  severed  by  tliis  then  in  all  common  sense  is  he  not  entitled  to 

smendment.    But  the  absurd  construction  now  those  rights  which  we  concede  to  a  man  who 

fjrced  npon  it  leaves  him  without  family,  with^  is  free  ?  " 

oat  property,  without  the  implements  of  hus^  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "I  con- 
bandry,  and  even  without  the  right  to  acquire  aider  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution 
or  os<}  any  instrumentalities  of  carrying  on  the  for  such  legislation  as  this,  and  it  is  impossible 
indastry  of  which  he  may  be  capable ;  it  leaves  that  there  should  be,  and  besides,  it  will  be  the 
bL-n  without  fiiend  or  support,  and  oven  with-  most  impolitic  law  that  ever  was  passed.  The 
oat  the  clothes  to  cover  his  nakedness.  He  is  gentleman  from  Illinois  says  that  this  is  simply 
a  waif  npon  the  current  of  time;  he  has  noth-  a  bill  providing  that  all  persons  shall  have  their 
ing  that  belongs  to  him  on  the  face  of  the  earth  rights.  I  might  return  the  compliment  by  say- 
eioept  solely  his  naked  person.  And  here,  in  ing  that  it  is  simply  a  bill  declaring  that  we 
tins  state,  we  are  called  upon  to  abandon  tlie  have  established  a  military  despotism,  and  the 
I>'X)r  creatnre  whom  we  have  emancipated,  laws  are  to  be  enforced  at  the  pomt  of  the  bay- 
We  3i»e  coolly  told  tliat  he  has  no  right  beyond  onet.  This  hill  and  the  one  passed  last  week 
thk  and  we  are  told  that  under  this  amend-  invoke  military  power  everywhere,  and  throw 
ipent  the  power  of  the  State  within  whose  the  protection  of  the  military  over  any  thing. 
Ksnit!  he  happens  to  be  is  not  at  all  restrained  Gentlemen,  is  this  a  proper  answer  to  this  war, 
in  respect  to  him,  and  that  the  State  through  to  the  gallantry  of  our  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
it3  Le^rblature  may  at  any  time  declare  liim  to  to  the  hope  of  the  American  people  that  we 
t-e  a  vagrant,  and  as  such  commit  him  to  jail,  should  have  a  restored  Union  ?  Is  it  a  proper 
or  assijjn  him  to  uncompensated  service.  answer  to  those  who  have  lent  you  their  money 
"  Xow,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  these  gentlemen  and  whom  you  yet  owe,  to  sow  this  cause  of 
—I  appeal  not  only  to  tiieir  knowledge  of  the  dissension  between  the  States,  this  pestering  in- 
trne  principles  of  construction,  but  I  appeal  to  terference  that  will  lead  to  dissension,  and  God 
tbeir  hnmanity — to  say  whether  it  is  possible  knows  what  else  it  wDl  lead  to?  I  say  that  tliis 
innocently  and  Mucerely  to  ascribe  to  the  ad-  bill,  as  well  as  the  kindred  measure  passed  last 
jocates  of  this  amendment  any  such  cruel  and  week,  shonld  not  be  passed  on  account  of  econ- 
inhaman  purpose  as  this?  No,  sir;  I  think  omy.  It  should  not  be  passed  on  account  of 
they  cannot  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts  your  creditors.  How  many  creditors  have  you 
aad  say  that  in  advocating  this  amendment  we  now  knocking  at  your  doors  for  money  and  prop- 
intended  to  leave  the  negro  in  so  helpless  and  erty  seized  and  put  into  your  Treasury,  whom 
destitnte  a  condition.  But  if  theirs  be  the  true  you  cannot  pay,  whom  you  are  afraid  to  make 
constmction,  then  it  is  competent  for  the  Legis-  appropriations  for  ?  And  yet  you  are  taking  by 
iitare  of  each  Stat<)  to  declare  by  law  that  no  these  bills  more  money  from  the  Treasury  than 
Dv?ro  who  has  once  been  a  slave  shall  ever,  would  pay  probably  the  principal  of  the  debt 
Within  the  limits  of  that  State,  have  the  right  due  to  these  men.  Is  it  just  to  the  creditors  to 
cr  privilege  of  earning  and  purchasing  prop-  whom  you  owe  this  money  that  you  should 
*^y ;  of  having  a  home  under  which  to  shelter  leave  their  claims  unsettled,  and  that  you  should 
him  and  his  family,  if  he  has  one ;  of  having  a  attempt  to  carry  on  this  Government  by  aucb 
wife  and  family,  or  of  eating  the  bread  he  legislation  as  this  ? " 
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Mr.  Hcadriduy  of  IndUoa,  and :    '^Tliis  ImH  crated?  One o€ the distiiigidshedSeii&ton from 

» a  vasp;  its  t^tiEig  k  in  its  taiL    Sir^  what  is  K«itQckj  (Mr.  Gathne\  asjs  that  dl  these 

the  bill  ?    It  prDTid€8«  In  the  first  place,  that  slare  Iaws  haye  fallen  with  the  aaaQcipatioa  of 

thcr  ciTil  r^rhtii  of  all  men,  without  regard  to  the  ^ye.    That,  I  doobt  not,  is  troe.  and  by  a 

eolocr  shall  be  equal ;  and,  in  the  second  frfacc^  court  hocestl j  constituted  of  able  and  apti^t 

that  if  any  man  shall  liolate  that  princifde  hj  lawyers,  that  expcsitioa  of  the  constitotioiul 

his  condocl  he  shall  be  responsble  to  the  court ;  amendment  woold  obtain. 

that  he  maj  be  proseeoted  cnminalt]r  and  pan-  "*  But  whj  do  we  legislate  npoo  thia  sobject 

ished  for  the  crime,  or  he  may  be  raed  in  a  ciril  now  f   Simply  becaiise  we  fear  and  have  reasf'n 

action  and  damages  recoro^  by  the  party  to  fear  that  the  emancipated  sbrres  would  not 

wronged.    Is  not  that  broad  enoD^I   Do  Sen-  hare  their  rights  in  the  courts  of  the  slave 

ators  want  to  go  farther  than  this?    To  recog-  Statea.    The  State  conrts  already  hare  jnm- 

nize  the  civil  rights  of  the  cf^ored  people  as  diction  of  every  sin^e  question  that  we  propose 

equal  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  white  people,  I  to  gire  to  the  conrts  of  the  United  States.  Mj, 

imderstand  to  be  as  far  as  Senators  desire  to  then,  the  necessity  of  passing  the  law  ?  Smplj 

go ;  in  the  langnage  of  the  Senator  from  Mas-  because  we  fear  the  execution  of  these  laws  if 

aachnsetta  (Mr.  Samner),  to  place  all  men  npon  left  to  the  State  courts.    That  is  the  necessity 

an  equality  before  the  law ;  and  that  is  proposed  for  this  provision.'' 

in  rei^ard  to  their  civil  rights.  Various  amendments  to  the  bill  were  ofiered 

^*  Why,  sir,  this  bill  provides  that  there  shall  and  rejected.     Mr.  Saulsbury,   of  Delaware, 
be  commissionera,  not  ordinary  commissionerB  mored  to  amend  the  second  line  of  the  fir^t 
that  the  conrts  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  section  by  adding  after  the  words  ^^  civil  rigbt^** 
and  discretion  shall  appoint,  but  extraordinary  the  words  ^^  except  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
eommiMnoner^,  and  from  its  language  it  seems  States."    He  said :  ^'  I  do  hold  that  under  the 
to  contemplate  that  there  shall  be  a  commia-  words  '  civil  rights '  the  power  to  vote  is  given, 
Moner  in  every  county  of  the  United  States,  and  because  it  is  a  civH  right.  The  honorable  chair- 
these  eommiiitfioners  are  authorized  to  appoint  man  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  has  tliis 
as  many  agents  or  deputy  marshals  as  they  may  bill  under  charge,  says  he  does  not  mean  to 
see  fit  to  appoint,  and  these  depoty  marshals  confer  that  right    His  meaning  cannot  control 
may  call  upon  the  body  of  the  people,  for  what  the  operation  or  the  effect  of  this  law,  if  tLe 
purpose  ?  To  pursue  a  runaway  white  man.  Oh,  bill  shall  become  a  law.    I  believe  that  if  this 
I  recollect  bow  the  blood  of  the  people  was  bill  is  enacted  into  a  law  your  judges  in  m(jst 
made  to  run  cold  within  them  when  it  was  said  of  the  States  will  determine  that  under  these 
that  the  white  man  was  required  to  run  after  words  the  power  of  Toting  is  given.    The  ho> 
the  fugitive  slave :  that  the  law  of  1850  made  orable  Senator  cited  an  authority  the  other  day, 
yon  and  me,  my  brother  Senators,  slave-catch-  from  Maryland  I  think  it  was,  in  which  it  was 
era ;  that  the  pa8$e  eomitatug  could  be  called  to  decided  that  that  right  was  conferred  after  doto- 
execute  a  writ  of  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  icile  had  been  acquired  according  to  the  l&ws 
mnaway  slave  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con-  of  the  State.    Sir,  I  wish  to  exclude  that  very 
•titntion  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  whole  idea ;  and  if  you  do  not  mean  to  confer  tbst 
country  was  agitated  because  of  it.    Now  slave-  power  I  want  you  to  say  so.    However  highly 
ry  IS  gone ;  the  negro  is  to  be  established  upon  1  e^;teem  the  learning  of  the  honorable  ch&ir- 
A  platform  of  civil  equality  with  the  white  man.  man  of  the  Judiciary  Conmilttee,  I  am  not  will- 
That  is  the  proposition.    But  we  do  not  stop  ing  to  trust  to  his  declaration  that  that  power 
there ;  we  are  to  re<Snact  a  law  that  nearly  all  is  not  to  be  conferred,  and  I  want  this  Congress 
of  yon  said  was  wicked  and  wrong ;  and  for  to  say  that  in  conferring  these  civil  rights  thej 
what  purpose  ?    Not  to  pursue  the  negro  any  do  not  mean  to  confer  ^e  right  to  vote, 
longer ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  catching  him ;  "  Talk  to  me,  sir,  about  the  words  *  civu 
not  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  great  crim-  rights '  not  including  the  right  to  vote !    "What 
inals  of  the  land ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  placing  is  a  civil  right  ?    It  is  a  right  that  pertains  to 
it  in  the  power  of  any  deputy  marshal  in  any  me  as  a  citizen.    And  how  do  I  get  the  right 
county  of  the  country  to  call  upon  you  and  mo,  to  vote  ?    I  get  it  by  virtue  of  citizenshipi,  and 
and  ail  the  body  of  tiie  people  to  pursue  some  I  get  it  by  virtue  of  nothing  else.    When  thi5 
white  man  who  is  running  for  his  liberty  be-  act  is  passed  into  a  law,  and  I  find  a  Kepcb- 
cause  some  negro  has  charged  him  with  denying  lican  judge  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  conn- 
to  him  equal  civil  rights  with  the  white  man.^'  try  deciding  that  under  it  a  negro  has  tlie  right 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  said :    **  What  are  the  to  vote,  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  the 

objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  this  bill  ?  opinion  of  that  judge,  because  I  believe  he  t& 

That  these  freedmen  shall  be  secured  in  the  deciding  the  law  correctly.    Sir,  if  yon  do  not 

possession  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im-  intend  to  confer  that  right;  say  so.    M  yon  do 

mnnities  of  freemen ;  in  other  words,  that  we  not  mean  to  invade  the  States  of  this  Union, 

ehali  give  effect  to  the  proclamation  of  emanci-  and  take  from  them  the  right  to  prescribe  the 

nation  and  to  the  constitutional  amendment,  qualifications  of  voters,  say  so.    That  is  all  1 

How  else,  I  ask  you,  can  we  give  them  effect  ask.    I)o  not  leave  it  in  doubt" 

than  by  doing  away  with  the  slave  codes  of  the  The  amendment  was  r^'ected,  and  the  biH 

respective  States  where  slavery  was  lately  tol-  reported  to  the  Senate  opd  concurred  in.    It 
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wu  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  read  a  third  "  Mr.  Speaker,  if  all  our  dtizons  were  of  one 

time  and  passed,  as  foUows :  race  and  one  color,  we  wonld  be  relieved  of 

TiAS-MeMn.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark,  nitijst  of   the.  difficnlties  which  surround  us. 

Coaoess,  Cnigin,  Dixon,  Feasendeo,  Foot,  Foster,  This  bill  would  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  un- 

Hiim,  Hendenon,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane  necessary,  and  if  the  States,  seeing  that  we 

PoLtpim^S?  iL^^hf^S^h^lViiw  ^'^^^  ^^*^^^°«  ^^  different   races  and    colors, 

art,  S«mncr,  'ftimbull.  Wade,  WiUcyTwiiliams,  ^^^^  ^^\  8^^^  ^i^^  ^7^  ^  these  differences, 

Wilton,  ud  Tate8--88.  and  legislate,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  civil 

Skn-MitMsn,  Bnckalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  Guthrie,  rights  and  immunities,  as  though   all  citizens 

Hendricks,  McDougaU,  Nesmi^^  K°^*;°»   ^^^^^  were  of  one  race  and  color,  our  troubles  as  a 

''t'^7lS^sl^^&e?w'eJ^^^  nation  would  be  well-nigh  over     But  such  is 

ion,  ud  Wrigfat— 6.  iiot  "le  case,  and  we  must  do  as  best  we  can  to 

,    ..    „              ,,     V  -1  1.  ii    vii  1.  protect  onr  citucns,  from  the  hiehest  to  the 

In  he  House,  on  March  1st,  the  bUl  to  pro-  f<,^est,  frdm  the  whitest  to  the  blackest,  in  the 

tert  all  persons  m  tte  United  States  in  their  enjoyment  of  the   great  ftmdamental   rights 

cin]  rights  was  cdled  up  Md  amended.  which  belong  to  all  men. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :  'Mr.  Speaker,  I  « it  will  be  observed  that  the  entire  stmctnrft 
think  I  may  safely  affirm  that  this  bill,  so  far  as  ^f  this  biU  reste  on  the  discrimination  relatiye  to 
It  deolares  the  equality  of  all  citizens  m  the  en-  civil  rights  and  immunities  made  by  the  States 
j^vment  of  civd  nghte  and  immunities,  merely  ^n  'account  of  race,  color,  or  pre^ous  condi- 
^s  eiistmg  kw.  Wo  are  foUowing  the  Con-  ^on  of  slavery.'  That  the^  things  should  not 
-?T.,,  ^n  •^£!^"*"*w  statute  form  the  be,  is  no  answer  to  the  feet  of  thdr  existence. 
fpir.toftheConstjtution.  We  are  estabbshmg  That  the  result  of  the  recent  war,  and  the  enact- 
no  new  ngh^  declaring  no  new  pnnciple.    It  ^^^^  ^  tbe  measures  to  which  the  events  of  the 

■  u  w  f'*''*'^*  X  .  :.  '"",**'  *«'*''"**'  °.®T  war  naturally  led  us,  have  intensified  the  hate 
nghb,  but  to  protect  and  enforce  those  which  „f  the  controlling  class  in  the  insurgent  States 
dready  belong  to  every  citizen.  I  am  aware,  ^ward  onr  colored  citizens  is  a  fact  against 
«r  that  this  doctrme  is  domed  m  many  of  the  ^hjch  ^e  can  neither  shut  our  ears  nor  dole  our 
States;  but  this  only  proves  the  necesaty  for  ^a^g  barbaric  and  treatment  inhuman 
tt*  enactment  of  the  wmedid  and  protective  ^  the  rewards  meted  out  by  our  white  enemies 
fatures  of  this  biU.  If  the  States  would  all  ^  „„  colored  friends.  We  should  put  a  stop 
observe  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  there  wodd  ^  this  at  once  and  forever.  And  yet  I  would 
feno  need  of  this  biU.  If  the  States  would  ^^t  do  this  in  a  way  which  would  deprive  a 
tD  practise  the  constitutional  deckration,  that  ^^jte  man  of  a  mngle  right  to  which  he  is  en- 
Ik*  dtizinw  of  e»ch  State  shall  be  entiUod  to  all  titled.    I  would  merely  enforce  justice  for  all 

^i^H^7^r^^^<^l^^JL'7^  »« ;  »^  *is  is  lawful,  it  is  right,  and  it  is 

aued  StaUt)  our  bounden  duty." 

and  enforce  it,  as  meaning  that  the  citizen  has  ^ii^^^^r'  ""^  ^^^  '(^^I'-'*u  '  "  ^""^^  ST' 

Tu    •  vx    ^      X    X.      ^   .,_    r,               .   .^  no  bill  has  been  offered  m  this  House  or  m  the 

4^.JSVura^*'ub%Kth^re'right°{'o  ^  Other,  the  freedmen's  bill  not  excluded,  which 

qmre  and  possess  property  of  every  kind,  and  to  pnr-  proposes  to  give  to  Congress  such  dangerous 

Me  and  obtain  happiness  and  ai^ty :  to  claim  the  powers  over  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  this 

Wo<^fit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorput:  to  institute  and  bUl  under  consideration,  and  if  it  can  be  consti- 

^^l  rf »"?»?/  '^Z,  5i?iif  il  ~?il!  1?.!  tutionally  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 

»on  the  re- 
the  States, 

,    ,         -       ^    ,  -  , „ ^-, y  to  extend 

wttrt  RqlorU,  p.  380),  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  colored  men  that 

we  might  very  well  refhun  from  the  enact-  are  ei^joyed  by  white  men,  but  has  the  right  to 

iBcat  of  this  bill  into  a  law.    If  they  would  take  away.    If  Congress  has  the  right  to  extend 

T^cofmize  that  *-  general  citizenship '  (Story  on  the  great  privileges  of  citizenship,  which  here- 

*Jie  Constitution,  voL  ii.,  p.  604),  which  under  tofore  have  been  controlled  by  the  States,  to 

tais  clause  entitles  every  citizen  to  security  and  any  class  of  beings,  they  have  the  right,  by  the 

Pji'tectioa  of  personal    rights  (Campbell  w.  same  authority,  to  take  away  from  any  class  of 

Morris,  3  Harris  &  McHenry,  536),  we  might  people  in  any  State  the  same  rights  that  they 

^j  withhold  action.    And  if,  above  all,  Mr.  have  the  right  to  extend  to  another  class  of 

Speaker,  the  States  should  admit,  and  practise  persons  in  the  same  State.     In  other  words, 

tbesdmisaon,  that  a  citizen  does  not  surrender  if  the  Congress  has  power  under  our  present 

U:^  rights  becaoae  he  may  happen  to  be  a  citi-  organic  law  to  decide  what  rights  and  privileges 

^  of  the  State  which  would  deprive  him  of  shall  be  extended  to  negroes,  it  has  the  same 

^m,  we  might,  without  doing  violence  to  tlfe  power  and  authority  under  that  organic  law  to 

^^j  devolved  upon  us,  leave  the  whole  subject  extend  its  legislation  so  as  to  take  away  the 

to  the  several  States.    But,  sir,  the  practice  of  most  inestimable  and  valuable  rights  of  the  white 

tue  States  leaves  us  no  avenue  of  escape,  and  men  and  the  white  women  of  this  country,  and 

We  muut  do  our  duty  by  supplying  the  protec-  not  only  take  away  .but  destroy  every  bleadng 

tioa  which  the  States  deny,  of  life,  Uberty,  and  property,  upon  the  principle 
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that  Congress  has  uBiimited  Bovereign  power  into  this  hill,  it  is  then  asked,  hy  what  power, 

over  the  rights  of  the  States;  and  wlienever,  in  by  what  authority,  do  yon  propose  to  guarantee 

its  judgment,  it  may  see  fit,  it  may  carry  this  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  oilizejis  of  thb 

power  on  to  an  unlimited  extent.^  Government?    If  the  proposition  which  I  haTe 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Illinois,  in  reply,  said :  "  Sir,  I  assumed  as  true  be  correct,  that  these  people 

know  of  no  way  by  which  these  men  can  be  pro-  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  does  it  no; 

tected  except  it  be  by  the  action  of  Congress,  seem  at  the  first  blush  to  be  a  very  singular 

either  by  passing  this  bill  or  by  passing  a  consti-  proposition  to  say  that  the  United  States  nnder 

tntional  amendment.    And  when  gentlemen  tell  its  Constitution  have  no  right  to  guarantee  to  its 

me  that  they  are  in  favor  of  protecting  the  people  own  citizens,  by  positive  law,  those  great  fon- 

of  color,  and  yet  oppose  every  practicable  method  damental  rights  of  citizenship  which  are  enu- 

of  protecting  them,  I  beg  leave  most  respect-  merated  in  this  bill  ?    Does  it  not  strike  the 

fully  to  doubt  their  judgment  in  the  matter,  mind  of  every  man  with  wonder  that  the  fram- 

The  question  is,  shall  we  leave  these  men  in  this  ers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

condition  ?    It  is  idle  to  say  we  are  not  leaving  who  made  this  great  and  wonderful  fabric  of 

them  to  a  system  of  slavery.    If  it  had  not  been  human  Government,  and  who  evinced  so  ranch 

for  the  acts  of  the  military  commanders,  had  skill  and  foresight  in  making  it,  should  bare 

not  the  laws  which  have  already  been  enacted  framed  a  Government  which  is  incapable  of 

by  the  Legislatures  of  the  rebel  States  been  set  protecting  its  citizens  in  these    fundameDt^ 

aside,  the  negroes  would  all  have  been  slaves  rights  of  citizenship?    Would  it  not  be  an  ex- 

now  under  the  operation  of  their  vagrant  acts  traordinary  circumstance  if  the  framers  of  the 

or  other  laws.  Constitution  had  made  a  Constitution  whirb 

"  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  proper  remedy  was  powerless  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
for  these  evils.  I  believe  that  we  have  the  con-  United  States  in  their  fundamental  civil  rigbts 
stitutional  power  to  pass  it,  and  that  it  is  our  their  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  ?  And 
duty  to  pass  it.  I  affirm  that  we  shall  bo  justly  yet  to  that  position  are  these  gentlemen  driven 
chargeable  with  want  of  good  faith,  want  of  who  deny  the  existence  of  any  power  which 
honor  and  of  commou  honesty,  if  we  abandon  authorizes  Congress  to  pass  this  bUl. 
these  men,  who  by  our  invitation  have  aided  "  If  I  am  asked  from  whence  the  power  is  de- 
ns and  have  thereby  made  themselves  obnox-  rived  to  pass  this  bill,  I  reply  that  I  derire  it 
ious  to  the  migority  of  the  white  men  of  the  in  the  first  place,  from  the  second  section  of 
South,  and  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  late  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  saj, 
our  enemies  and  theirs."  further,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  power  to 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  on  the  declare  the  freemen  citizens  is  concerned,  it 

same  side  of  tl^e  question,  saying:  "  The  sole  may  be  clearly  derived  (if  it  be  not  inherent  in 

purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  secure  to  that  class  of  the  very  frame  of  every  Government)  from  that 

persons  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizenship ;  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  the  ei- 

those  rights  which  constitute  the  essence  of  press  power  to  Congress  to  pass  laws  for  natu- 

freedom,  and  which  are  common  to  the  citizens  ralization.    And  I  might  say,  also,  that  in  rar 

of  all  civilized  States;  those  rights  which  se-  judgment  sufficient  power  is  found,  by  impli- 

cure  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  which  make  cation  at  least,  in  that  clause  of  the  Consti t?.- 

all  men  equal  before  the  law,  as  they  are  equal  tion  which  guarantees  to  all  the  citizens  of  th(> 

in  the  scales  of  eternal  justice  and  in  the  eyes  United  States  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 

of  God.  property." 

"To  accomplish  this  great  purpose,  the  bill  Mr.  Eldridge,   of  Wisconsin,  in  oppositinn, 

declares,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  persons  born  said :  "  This  bill  is,  it  appears  to  me,  one  of  the 

in  the  United  States,  and  not  subject  to  any  most  insidious  and  dangerous  of  the  varioo- 

foreign  power,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  measures  which  have  been  directed  against  the 

Now,  I  do  not  regard  that  as  the  enunciation  interest  of  the  people  of  this  country.    It  i-*  aa- 

of  any  new  principle.    It  is,  in  my  judgment,  other  of  the  measures  designed  to  take  away 

but  declaratory  of  the  existing  law.    According  the  essential  rights  of  the  States.    I  know  that 

to  my  apprehension,  every  man  bom  in  the  when  I  speak  of  States  and  State  rights,  I  enter 

United  States,  and  not  owing  allegiance  to  a  upon  unpopular  subjects.    But,  sir,  whatevtr 

foreign  power,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  other  gentlemen  may  think,   I  hold  that  the 

It  is  a  rule  of  universal  law,  adopted  and  main-  rights  of  the  States  are  the  rights  of  the  Unior., 

tained  among  all  nations  that  they  who  are  born  that  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberty  of 

upon  the  soil  are  the  citizens  of  the  State.    They  the  States  are  essential  to  the  liberty  of  the  in- 

owe  allegiance  to  the  State,  and  are  entitled  to  dividual  citizen.    The  gentleman  from  Penn- 

the  protection  of  the  State.    Such  is  the  law,  sylvania  (Mr.  Thayer)  inquires  what  right  of 

whether  you  put  it  into  this  bill  or  not.    So  far  the  States  this  bill  proposes  to  take  a^vay.    I 

as  this  declaration  of  the  bill  is  ooncemed,  it  is  reply,  it  seeks  to  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 

but  reiterating  an  existing  and  acknowledged  Federal  Government  the  judiciary  of  the  States 

principle  of  law.  It  not  only  proposes  to  enter  ^e  States  to  n*^- 

"  Well,  conceding  that  this  general  proposition  ulate  their  police  and  municipal  affairs,  but  it 

is  true,  cither  by  the  foree  of  existing  law,  or  attempts  to  destroy  the  independence  of  ibd 

by  the  declaration  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  State  judiciary. 
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"Isitnotan  inyasion  of  the  riglit  of  the  citi-  Mclbdoe,  McKee,  Niblack,  Noell,  Patterson,  Pom- 

len  of  fl  State  when  you  dedaro  that  an  inde-  «™y»  ^*iT^»  J^k^  5:  ^^®ft  BoUins,  StillweU, 

peDdent  jodge,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  bis  con-  ^~WriJh?^^^  '      "^     Washburn, 

•deDtiousjndgmentandin  obedience  to  his  oatJi        y   *i,     a      L        w     i   -i-xi.  i.i  x» 

of  oice,  renders  a  decision  m  accordance  with        ^°  *^®  ^^°*^  ^'^  March  loth,  tlie  question 

the  kws  and  constitntion  of  his  State,  shaU  be  ""f?^  \P  ^^  concnrrcnce  with  the  amcndtDcnts 

coDrict€d  as  a  criminal  and  subjected  to  punish-  o^^jie^ouse.       ,        .  .        ^.  ,. 

mentbyfinoormiprisonment?   Isitnotamost  .  The  first  amendment  was  in  section  one  line 

flagrant  and  tyrannical  interference  with  the  in-  fi^Vaft^'  the  words     United  States,"  to  strike 
dcpeDdence  of  the  judiciary  when  you  thus  seek 

to  influence  a  judge  in  his  decision  by  holding  ^.Without  distinction  of  color,  and  there  shall  be  no 

nn>w>A^.^k;.«i  «  «vA^.u<.r  ryv«4.T.^^^i»«:.vl  ^4?.^^^  discrimination  in  ciyil  rights  or  immunities  amonsr 

op  before  him  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  some  the  inhabitants  of  any  St&e  or  Territory  of  the  Unf- 

pretended  right  ot  some  black  mhabitant  of  ted  States  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  prerious  con- 

a  State  ?    Has  the  citizen  no  interest  in  the  dition  of  slavery ;  but  the  inhabitants. 

blepeadence  of  the  judiciary  ?    Is  this  not  an  '   And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  "  and  such  citi- 

interference  with  the  rights  of  the  white  man?  zens ; "  so  as  to  make  the  section  read : 

The  inquiry  was  made  by  some  gentleman— I       »rhat  all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  and  not 

Uiink  by  the  gentleman  from   Missouri  (Mr.  subject  to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not 

Load) — why  are   these  penalties  made  appli-  taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the 

cable  onlv  to  the  judicial  oflaoer?     It  was  an-  United  States;  and  such  citizens  of  every  race  and 

sKfiroA  t}inf  tKa  r^nr^ru^  nr«a   ♦«>  »^..4..^i  4.^.^  color,  wlthout  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of 

TJ       A  pnrpose  was   to  control  the  ^i^^^^  ^r  involuntary  scrvitu^,  except  as  a  punish- 

.;Mge  and  prevent  his  executing  the  law  of  the  ment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 

^t^te  by  his  judgrment  when  it  operated  pecu-  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  same  right,  etc. 

Karij  npon  the  freedman^  and  thereby  enforce        The  next  amendment  of  the  House  was  in 

tie  execution  of  the  Federal  law.      There  is  section    one,    lino   thirteen,    after   the   word 

nodoabt  it  is  a  measure  designed  to  accumu-  «* right,"  to  insert  the  words  "in  every  State 

ke  and  centralize  power  in  the  Federal  Gov-  and  Territory  in  the  United  States ;  "  so  that 

tnraent"  ^^  clause  will  read : 

After  further  debate,  the  bill  was  recommit-        ^nd  such  citizens  of  everv  race  and  color,  without 

tt-i,  by  yeas  82,  nays  70.^  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  slavery  or  invol- 

On  March  13th,  the  bill  was  reported  back  untary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 

torn  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 

j..odmenH   and   pa«e<l   by   the   foUowiDg  t^'tZvlilT8i^ii\i'':Z'^nTt^^^^^^ 

tracts,  to  sue,  be  parties  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit, 

v...   If  .11         All.  A  A    ,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convev  real  and  per- 

jJ^^   A'"7^  ^^itl'  '^fe'?;*  Ames,    Anderson,  Jonal  property,  and  to  full  and  equil  benefit  of  aU 

Brooaall,  Buckland,  Bundy,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  P'^^P®"^-  ,  .         ..^ 

Cwilciinij^  Cook,  Cullom,   Darling,   Davis,  Dawes,        These  amendments  were  concurred  m,  with 

BeUno,  Deming,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Driggs.  Dumont,  others  of  less  importance. 
BK»t,  Famsworth,  Parquhar,  F^ry,  (Tarileld,  Grin-        On  March  27th  President  Johnson  returned 

HltrH«?iJ?.'^&,^^Hu£l1^.''&e?D:  ^^  bm  with  his  objections  to  the  Senate,  where 

flDbbard,  Demas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Hul-  **  originated.     (For  the  bill  and  veto  message^ 

bard,  James  Humphrey,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  see  PuBLiO  DocuMEXTS.) 

Wley,  Kelso,  Ketchain,Kuykendall,Laflin,  George  

ute^toriiiS^n,  HcCl^^^^^  McBicJrMlJcu";  „  I"  the  Senate  on  April  4th,  tU  veto  of  the 

Miiier.  Moorhead,  Mornll,  Morns,  Moulton:  Myers,  President  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 
^«.'il,  (yXeill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perhanu  Pike,  Plants,         Mr.    Trumbull,    of  Illinois,   took  the  floor, 

r?' oV^n *i?^*'  ^'cF^^^^' S^V[f^*  Schenck,  Scho-  to  show  "that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 

gurXt^ftiS  ll^^T^^^'J^'^^^.  -t  unjust  to  the  whole  or  to  any  portion  of 

Mrn^  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Ward,  t^®  people,  nor  unconstitutional."     Ue  insisted 

v^&rDcr,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  William  B.  Washburn,  that  there  was  no  section  of  it  that  was  not 

Wclker,  Wentworth,  W^haley,  Williams,  James  P.  clearly  constitutional.     The  first  section  was 

^^iNca^  Stephen  F.  Wilsop,  Windom,  and  Wood-  merely  declaratory  of  what  the  law  was,  and 

i^.-^feW  Ancona,  Bergen,  BinghanV,  Boyer,  ^^ft^^^^J^fJ^U^^^^^^  ?J!1  lfi« 


?^^D.i  J    n^n]°?i*^S;r5nf  2.^' w'  ^^^^^a\^^'?,^^*  ^^  insisted  that  the  other  States  should  not  be 

waoei  J.    Kandall,    William    H.    Randall,   Rittcr.  .^        ,       ,       •     j     r  xv  r  i     •  i  j.-^^ 

Joptr«,  Ross,     Konsscau,    Shanklin,     Sitgreaves  thereby  deprived  of  the  power  of  legislation. 

ffcjtb.  Tabor,  Taylor,  Thornton,  Trimble,  and  Win-  To  the  objection  that  the  bill  proposed  a  dis- 

i<W-ss.  crimination  against  a  large  number  of  intelligent 

>'/T  YoTixo— Messrs. -Delos  B.  Ashley.  Barker,  foreigners  in  favor  of  the  negro,  he  replied  that 

«c;amin,  Brandagce,   Chanler,  Reader  W.  Clark,  xi     ^^^^  ^«pi«-p^  tl,p«o  chonhl  he  no  rlistinction 

Cnirer,  Defrees,  Elklcv,  Eggleston,  Eldridge,  Finck  r"®  ri^  ^eciareti  tnere  snouia  DC  no  aistmcuon 

Rn.wold.  Hale,  Henaers^n,  Hotchkiss,  James    r!  »»  civ^^  rights  hetw«n  any  other  race  or  color 

Qi^blell,  James  31  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Kasson,  and  the  white  race.     To  the  objection  to  the 
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td  aeirikm  c4  tb«  biD  as  xSotSmg  fismm-  of  daTeiy  in  the  United  States— but  whoeTer 

isfitzitT  j*r:4£«l>>ii  to  colored  persocs.  as  pfro-  was  bom  at  anj  time,  though  bom  in  sUverr, 

tSIjxz  f.T  fonnteractli:^  fjrb:id«ii  lesiflaMi  is  to  be  conadered  a  citizen  by  reason  of  the 

bj  imiKt^^inz  nne  a^d  in3j>n$ooiiK-i:i  ujozi  k:n«ia-  £Kt  <^  his  being  bom  alone.   The  States  where 

tors  -vrb^  mar  pass  condkninz  laws  he  said:  daveir  existed  declared,  at  the  time  of  the 

^  B'Ji.  iZT.  tii€rre  is  another  answer,  in  mr  jiidf-  birth,  if  he  was  bom  of  a  slaye  mother,  that  he 

men.  mt're  coccIa«iTe,  to  ail  Uwse  o^iedioiia  was  a  slare.    The  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 

to  tLis  ^e-^ond  9ecUv*n.  which  is  the  vital  part  States,  nndispated,  declared — ^I  mean  the  Stata 

of  the  M'J.    \l'iLboat  it,  it  wocld  scaroelr  be  in  which  alaTery  existed — that  no  desoeod&nt 

wonh  tbo  p^per  on  which  the  bill  is  wiittcn,  of  a  colored  mother,  whether  she  was  free  or 

a  law  without  a  penalty,  with<K3t  a  smction,  is  not.  was  to  be  considered  a  citizen  by  virtue  of 

ci  Ilnle  Taloe  to  anybodr.    Wl^t  cood  does  it  birth ;  and  yet  my  fnend  from  Illinois,  and  the 

do  for  the  Lesislatnre  to  say.  *  I>o  this,  and  for-  Ci^ngress  of  the  ITnited  States  in  passing  this 

bear  to  do  tLat«^  if  no  consequence  is  to  follow  bilL,  have  declared  that  those  who  were  born  in 

the  act  of  disol*o]:enoe  i    This  is  the  Titaiitr  of  a  state  of  slavery,  who  were  never  citizens  ts 

the  bilL    What  is  the  objection  that  is  made  to  long  as  that  ocmdition  existed,  who  were  jin- 

it,  and  which  seems  even  to  have  sUs^gend  rented  from  becoming  citizens  by  the  constitu* 

some  fri^rnds  of  the  measure  t    II  is  becaose  it  tion  of  the  State  in  which  they  resided,  which 

reads  in  the  fir^^t  section  that  any  person  who  has  never  been  changed^  shall,  by  force  of  this 

*  nnder  color  of  law '  shall  commit  these  offences  enactment,  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  Fni- 

shall  be  subject  to  the  pen^ties  of  the  law.  ted  States^  and  of  conrse  for  all  parposcs.    If  it 

Suppose  those  words  had  been  left  oat  and  the  be  tme  that  whether  birth  is  to  give  citizeo^p 

bill  read.  *any  person  who  shall  subject  any  of  the  United  States  depends  npon  the  fact 

inhabitant  of  a  State  to  di^erent  pnnLshment  by  whether  the  party  horn  by  the  laws  of  the 

reason  of  his  color  shall  be  ponished.*  wonld  State  in  which  he  is  bom  becomes  a  citizen  of 

there  have  been  any  objection  to  the  bill  then  ?  that  State,  then  I  shonld  like  to  know  where  u 

That  is  the  way  mo^  criminal  laws  read.    That  the  antbority  in  Congress  to  interfere  with  what 

is   the   way   the  law  punishing  coa^irades  the  State  has  done  in  the  past,  or  may  be  doioir 

against  the  Government  reads.    If  two  or  more  in  the  pree^nt*  or  may  do  in  the  future,  iink>is 

persons   con>pird   tocrether  to  overthrow  the  it  can  be  accomplished  under  the  constitutiooal 

Govemmoit  or  by  fort«  to  resist  its  authority,  amendment.^' 

they  are  liable  to  indictments  and.  npon  convic-  The  debate  on  the  message   was  contlnvod 

tion,  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  and  by  llessrsL    Cowan,   Stewart,   AVade,  Brown, 

to  heavy  fine.    Wonld  the  £ftct  that  the  persona  DcH>]ittle;  and  others,  when  the  question  was 

eng:iged  in  the  conspiracy  were  judges  or  Gov-  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill^  ^*  the  objectios^ 

emors  or  ministerial  officers,  acting  nnder  color  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tU 

of  any  statute  or  custom,  screen  them  frxm  contrary  notwithstanding,"  and  the  vote  re- 

pnuishraent  f    Surely  not  suited  as  f<^0W8: 

*'  These  words  Mmder  color  of  Uw '  were  in-  Y.AS-Me«wa.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chinaier.  CUA. 

sertodaswordsofhrnitation^andnotforthepor-  Conness.  Cngin,  Creswell,  Edmonds,  Fesscndeo. 

pose  of  punbhing  persons  who  would  not  have  Foster,  Grimes,  Harris,  Henderson,  Howard,  Bowc, 

been  subject  to  punishment  nnder  the  act  if  ^'^f^^'^*  ®^  Indiana,  Momn,  Mornll  >>e. 

theyh«l  been  omi,t«A    If  «.  offe»ce  «««-  |«^  iZ^'T^SZi!  ^^S^^r^^l 

mitted  against  a  colored  person  amply  because  ^.^8,  Wilson,  ani  Tates-es. 

he  is  colored,  in  a  State  where  the  law  afiords  Kats— Messrs.  Bnekalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittl:. 

him  the  same  protection  as  if  he  were  white,  Gnthrie,  Hendricks.  Johnson,  Laae  of  Kansav  M^ 

this  act  neither  has  nor  was  intended  to  have  SS'*??**'  ^'?^***\  ?<>^"»  ^^^  Smnlsbnry,  Vjb 

any  thing  to  do  with  hU  case,  because  he  has  ^SsS^Jfc  SS^ 

adequate  remedies  in  the  State  courts;  but  if  ' 

he  is  discriminated  against  nnder  color  of  State  The  President  pro  Umpore  thus  annonaced 

laws,  because  he  is  colored,  then  it  becomes  ^^'  "The  yeas  being  83,  and  the  nays  15,  tlw 

necessarv  to  interfere  for  his  protection.  ^^^^  J***  passed  the  Senate  by  the  requisite  coo- 

'•  The  assumption  that  State  judges  and  other  ^tntional  minority,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 

officials  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  vio-  ^^^  o^  ^  President  to  the  contrary.*' 

lations  of  United  States  laws,  when  done  nnder  ^  -^P"*  ^^  ^^®  ^^  ^^  message  were  re- 

cok)r  of  State  statutes  or  customs,  is  akin  to  <^i^'^  ^J  the  House  from  the  Senate.    A  mo- 

the  maxim  of  the  Endish  law  that '  the  king  tion  was  made  to  lay  the  same  on  the  table, 

can  do  no  wrong.'    It  places  officials  above  the  ^^  lost— yeas  37,  nays  123.    The  question  u 

law.    It  is  the  venr  doctrine  out  of  which  the  *^«  passage  of  the  bill  was  then  taken  and  ue- 

rebellion  was  hatched."  «dod  as  foUows : 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  in  opposition  to  Ysas— Messn.  AUev,  Allison,  Delos  R.  Asbkr. 

the  bill  said:  ^'Xow,  what  does  this  bill  do?  James  H.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker 

It  savs  that  every  man  bom  within  the  United  Baxter,  Beunan,  Bemamin,  Bidwdl,  Bontwell  Braa- 

RtfttML  vhethcr  bom  as  a  rfsvft  or  not fnr  it  dagee,    BromweU.    Broonuill,    Backland,    Bandr. 

DtatM»  WDetner  oom  as  a  stave  or  not^tor  it  r^^t  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobli.  Colfax,  Coat. 

Is  not  prospective,  operating  only  upon  those  jing,  Cook,  CqIIodi,  Darting,  Davis.  Dafre^  Pefrws 

who  may  be  bom  subsequent  to  the  abolition  Delano,  Dcmicg,  Dixon,  Dodge,  DouDellj:  Eckkt. 
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Enkston,  Eliot,  Funsworth,  Farqahar,  Fony,  Gm^  tection  of  the  freedman.    Under  this  constita* 

fieft  Orinnell,  Griswold,  Hale,  Ahner  C.  Harding,  ^onal  amendment  we  can  protect  the  freedmax: 

H^JertehklrAXl  V»  J  and  accomplish  something  for  his  real  benefit 
HobUni,  JohnH.  Hubbard,  James  R.   Hubbell,        "So  far  as  this  question  of  negro  saflfrage  is 

Halbnrd,  James  Humphrey,  IngersolL  Jenckes,  Kas-  concerned,  I  say  it  stands  npon  a  different  basis 

ioD,KclIey,Kelso,Ketcham,Laflio,  George  V.  Law-  from  the  other  propositions  discnased  by  the 

K^^on'!  M^^  M^CIu%^^^^^  ^^^^^  f^  ^|  ^'^^  positions  assumed  by 

Kow.  Mercur,  AiHer,  MSirhead,  iforrilLlforris,  the  President.    I  do  not  believe  that  we  mnst 

Monlton,  Myers,  Newell,  O'Neill,  Ortfa,  Paine,  Pat-  amye   at   the  condnsion  that  there  most  be 

tanoD,  Perham,  Pike,  Plants,  Pomeroy,  Price,  Alex-  nniversal  snf&age  throughout  the  South,  with- 

mder  H.  Rice,  John  H.    Rice,  Roflins,    Sa^er,  out  regard  to  color,  before  we  can  organize 

ftTotT?^^?;^'^^^^^^^      jK?%.!r:  ^o^  ^*?;v™ii  ^^  "^^^  r?  .'.^'"^^^ 

Trowbridge,  tpaon.  Tan  Acmam,  Burt  Van  Horn|  ^  ^ow.     It  this  question  were  out  of  the  way, 

Bobert  T.  Van  HofnLWard,  Elibn  B.  Washbume,  we  could  settle  every  thing  else  in  two  weeks, 

Heorr  D.Washbim,  William  B.  Washburn.  Welker,^  at  least  BO  far  as  a  portion  of  the  Southern 

ffentworth,  James  F.  Wilson  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  gtates  are  concerned,  and  we  could  receive 

^Nlt^M^li?^^^^^^^  ^f    Southern   representatives   as   are  loyal 

DwBon,  Denison,   Eldridge,  Knck,  Glossbrenner,  and  none  other.    As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 

Aaron  Harding,  Harris^  Hogan,  Edward  N.HubbeU,  said,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 

not  for  the 
South.    We 

mondr litter,"  Ro^«7'boB^"'RoMieau,""8^^^^  ™»y  ^  f  «U  "IS? *  ^^  ^®  ^^^e  and  understand 

SitgreaTeji,  Smith,  Stronse,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Thorn-  ©ach  other.     This  is  the  issue— tlie  only  issue 

too,  Trimble,  Whaley,  Winfield,  and  Wright— 41,  before  the  country.     We  all  want  the  Union ; 

>0T  VoTDfo-Mesars.  ^cs,  Anderson,  Bingham,  we  all  want  the  Constitution ;  we  all  want  to 

i'oSJ'ea^^G^rJde^r^^^^^^^^  «f .  each  State  eijjoying  tlie  blessing,  of  that 

jQliao,  Kerr,  Knykendall,  Sloan,  Stillwell,  iVame?  U°ion  and  Constitution  ahke ;   but  there  are 

ctd  Wiiiiiuns— 21.  some  who  are  determined  to  sacrifice  the  Union 


tfie  jeas  are  122  tmi  the  nays  41.    Two-thirds  a^l^f^^^.L^/i  K.Lw  '1^  if  n^^^^ 

of  the  House  having,  upon  this  reconsideration,  ?S  ^^f^^  ?S^e^ry  for  S  ^^ 

Si'oSd^lT^fsimy^^^^^  StyVth^Tun'S^O^^^^ 

t?!?!^:f  ?.???l^i^.*i.?i  ^^if .x"?"!?)/.!*^?  awarfed  to  the  colored  people  that  you  had  set 


as  much  a  verdict  of 


verdict)  if  it  was  further  necessary 
curity  of  the  .••ountry,  tb 

ivDate,  in  which  the  bill  originated,  also  agreed  l^f^i^VVl'l^^n^^ 

to  its  passage,  I  do,  therefore,  by  the  authority  S^Lr^^^WfwS^ 

yt'theConstitutiOn  of  the  United  States,  declare        vT^Jf  Ja^f?  uTk^  R^no+m.  fr^m  ni„-r.  « 

•liat  this  bUl,  entitled  'An  act  to  protect  all  J^l'  ^llT^H.^L^^fnrf^^^ 

iH-r^Ds  in  the  United  States  in  their  dvil  rights  Sf  ^L^.tt  It "  th!^S7Jl^VSJ  hi 

^d  furnish  the   means  of  their  vindication,'  S^„°,T  Jttf  n^^n?^^^^^^^ 

has  Ijecoine  a  law  "  granted  to  the  negro;   that  the  Grovemment 

cannot  be  carried  on  without  it.    That  is  an 
assnmption  that  is  hardly  warranted.      But 

Iq  the  Senate,  on  January  12th,  the  bUl  '*  to  even  if  that  were  true,  it  would  not  be  as  much 

enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  "  a  verdict  of  the  war  as  the  other." 
*af  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju-        Mr.  Wade :  "  Why  not  ? " 
i'ciaiT,  with  amendments,  which  were  agreed        Mr.    Stewart  :     *^  Because   the   other   was 

^'  named;  this  was  not.    The  other  was  named 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said :  ''  Mr.  Presi-  in  the  pleadings  npon  which  we  went  to  trial 

^Dt  I  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reply  and  fought  it  out ;  this  is  an  issue  outside  of 

^  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  this  bill  being  ttiQ  pleadings,  one  that  was  not  named,  and 

before  the  Senate,  calls  up  the  precise  question  consequently  not  as  much  a  verdict  of  the  war. 

cpoD  which  I  desire  to  occupy  the  attention  of  That  is  the  reason. 

tie  Senate  for  a  moment  upon  the  subject  dia-        "  But,  sir,  I  contend  that  it  is  not  necessary 

^^1^  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.     Without  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  black  man  to  the  gov- 

i^tcispting  to  make  a  speech,  I  wish  to  remark  emment  of  this  country.    I  do  not  pretend  to 

tikit  here  is  a  practical  measure  before  the  Sen-  say  that  he  shall  not  at  some  future  time  have 

ite  for  the  benefit  of  the  freedman,  carrying  out  the  right  of  sufirage  under  restrictions.    But 

^e  constitutional  provision  to  protect  him  in  when  he  shall  receive  it,  it  will  be  for  his  ben- 

^  civil  rights.    I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill.    It  efit,  not  ours.    I  believe  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 

V^  to  the  utmost  extent  that  I  think  we  are  can  govern  this  country.    I  believe  it  because 

entitled  to  go  under  the  constitutional  amend-  it  has  governed  it    I  believe  it  because  it  i? 

?«>t.   There  is  another  bill  introduced  by  the  the  only  race  that  has  ever  founded  such  insti- 

^^^^^  from  Illinois  which  must  go  along  with  tutions  as  ours.    I  believe  it  because  we  have  a 

It,  which  provides  dvil  jurisdiction  for  the  pro-  peculiar  situation,  peculiar  education,  peculiar 
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qnalifioations  which  are  not  oomtnon  to  other  stmction  to  adopt  The  firat  section  abolbli^ 
flections  or  other  races  of  the  world.  I  believe  the  slavery.  The  second  section  provides  that  Con- 
white  man  can  govern  it  without  the  aid  of  the  gress  may  enforce  the  abolition  of  slavery  'by 
negro;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  appropriate  le^slation.'  What  is  slavery?  It 
for  the  white  man  that  the  negro  should  vote,  is  not  a  relation  between  the  slave  and  the  State; 
If  he  ever  does  vote,  it  will  be  simply  as  a  boon  it  is  not  a  public  relation ;  it  is  a  relation  be- 
to  him.  I  think  we  can  carry  on  the  Govern-  tween  two  persons  whereby  the  conduct  of  the 
ment  without  him.  I  think  we  have  had  abnn-  one  is  placed  under  the  will  of  the  other.  It  h 
dant  proof  of  that.  purely  and  entirely  a  domestic  relation,  and  n 

"  Inasmuch  as  this  was  not  a  part  of  the  ver-  so  classed  by  all  law  writers ;  the  law  regulates 

diet  of  the  war ;  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  believe  it  that  relation  as  it  regulates  other  domestic  ^^ 

to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  lations.    This  constitutional  amendment  broke 

but  will  endanger  our  national  existence,  I  am  asunder  this  private  relation  between  the  master 

for  the  Union  without  negro  suffrage,  but  I  am  and  his  slave,  and  the  slave  then,  so  far  a^  the 

not  in  favor  of  turning  the  negro  over  to  op-  right  of  the  master  was  concerned,  beaune 

pression  in  the  South.    I  am  in  favor  of  legisla-  free ;  but  did  the  slave,  under  that  amcndmeot, 

tiou  under  the  constitutional  amendment  that  acquire  any  other  right  than  to  be  free  from  the 

shall  secure  to  him  a  chance  to  live,  a  chance  control  of  his  master  ?    The  law  of  the  Stiite 

to  hold  property,  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  the  which  authorized  this  relation  is  abrogated  aod 

courts,  a  chance  to  enjoy  his  civil  rights,  a  chance  annulled  by  this  provision  of  the  Federal  Coa- 

to  rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  a  chance  to  be  stitution,  but  no  new  rights  are  conferred  upon 

a  man.    I  am  in  favor  of  this  because  we  are  the  fireedman. 

pledged  to  do  it.  We  have  given  him  freedom,  "  Then,  sir,  to  make  a  contract  is  a  civil  ricbt 
and  that  in^plies  that  he  shall  have  all  the  civil  which  has  ordinarily  been  regulated  by  the 
rights  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  free-  States.  The  form  of  that  contract  and  thecere- 
dom.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  introduced  monies  that  shall  attend  it  are  not  to  be  regt- 
two  bills,  well  and  carefully  prepared,  which  if  lated  by  Congress,  but  by  the  States.  Sap- 
passed  by  Congress  will  give  full  and  ample  pose  that  it  becomes  the  judgment  of  the  State 
protection  under  the  constitutional  amendment  that  a  contract  between  a  colored  man  and  a 
to  the  negro  in  his  civil  liberty,  and  guarantee  white  man  shall  be  evidenced  by  other  solenmi- 
to  him  ci\Tl  rights,  to  which  we  are  pledged."  ties  and  instruments  than  are  required  between 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  followed,  in  oppo-  two  white  men,  shall  not  the  State  be  allowed 

sition  to  the  bill.    He  said  that  the  bill  proposed  to  make  such  a  provkion  ?    Is  it  a  civil  ri^ht 

to  make  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  permanent,  and  to  give  evidence  in  courts?  la  it  a  civil  njzt 

to  extend  it  over  the  States  of  the  North  as  well  to  sit  upon  a  jury  ?  If  it  be  a  civil  right  to  « 

as  the  South.    It  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  upon  a  jury,  this  bill  will  require  that  if  an) 

nearly  twelve  millions  of  dollars  to  carry  on  the  negro  is  refused  the  privilege  of  sitting  upon 

operations.    It  provides  for  an  army  of  officers  jury,  he  shall  be  taken  under  the  military  pr 

who  are  to  be  organized  under  the  War  De-  tection  of  the  Government.    Is  the  right  i 

partment.    It  proposes  to  confirm  the  rights  of  marry  according  to  a  man's  choice  a  civil  risht 

the  colored  people  to  lands  under  General  Sher-  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  and  to  marry  zc 

man's  order,  for  three  years,  and  authorizes  the  cording  to  one's  choice  is  a  civil  right.    Sn 

officers  to  buy  homes  for  the  poor  colored  freed-  pose  a  State  shall  deny  the  right  of  amalgaii 

men.    He  further  said :    "  The  language  is  very  tion,  the  right  of  a  negro  nym  to  interma 

comprehensive.    We  propose,  first,  to  legislate  with  a  white  woman,  then  that  negro  m^j ': 

against  the  effects  of  *  local  law,   ordinance,  taken  under  the  military  protection  of  the  W 

police,  or  other  regulation ; '  then  against  'cus-  ernment:  and  what  docs  that  mean?    Undej 

torn,'  and  lastly,  against  *  prejudice,'  and  to  pro-  the  seventh  section,  in  such  a  case  as  that  ^^4 

vide  that  if  *  any  of  the  civil  rights  or  immu-  you  have  taken  the  negro  under  the  niiVitar 

nitics  belonging  to  white  persons '  are  denied  to  protection  of  the  Government,  perhaps  sent 

any  person  bacause  of  color,  then  that  person  squad  of  men  after  him,  what  Is  then  to  be  don 

shall  be  taken  under  the  military  protection  of  when  he  is  thus  protected  f    What  is  meant  b 

the  Government.    I  do  not  know  whether  that  taking  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Gorerd 

will  be  understood  to  extend  to  Indiana  or  not.  ment  ?    Does  it  mean  that  this  military  pov^ 

That  wiU  be  a  very  nice  point  for  the  bureau  shall  enforce  his  civil  right,  without  resj>ei^t 

to  decide,  I  presume,  after  the  enactment  of  the  the  prohibition  of  the  local  law  ?  In  other  wo 

law.    The  section  limits  its  operation  to  '  any  if  the  law  of  Indiana,  as  it  does,  prohibits  r: 

State  or  district  in  which  the  ordinary  course  der  heavy  penalty  the  marriage  of  a  negro  wii 

of  judicial  proceedings  has  been  interrupted  by  a  white  woman,  may  it  be  said  a  civil  right  1 

the  rebellion.'  denied  him  which  is  enjoyed  by  all  wliit^  to^ti 

"  It  is  claimed  that  under  the  second  section,  to  marry  according  to  their  choice,  and  if  it  I 

Congress  may  do  any  thing  necessary,  in  its  denied,  the  military  protection  of  the  colonel 

judgment,  not  only  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  gentleman  is  assumed,  and  what  is  the  resd 

negro,  but  to  secure  to  him  all  civil  rights  that  of  it  all  ?    I  suppose  they  are  then  to  be  ms^ 

are  secured  to  white  people.    I  deny  that  con-  ried  in  the  camp  of  the  protecting  officer  wiq 

struction,  and  it  will  be  a  very  dangerous  con-  out  regard  to  the  State  laws." 
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Mr.  TrambulL,  of  lUinoiii,  in  reply,  said  that  it  Kentucky.    She  has  never  been  in  rebellion. 

was  not  intended  to  make  the  bureau  a  per-  Though  she  has  been  overrun  by  rebel  armies, 

nmnent  institution,  but  to  aid  and  protect  those  and  her  fields  laid  waste,  she  has  always  had 

helpl^s  people  until  they  could  take  care  of  her  full  quota  in  the  Union  armies,  and  the 

themselves.    The  bureau  was  a  part  of  the  mil-  blood  of  her  sons  has  marked  the  fields  whereon 

itary  establishment  not  only  during  the  con-  they  have  fought.    Kentucky  does  not  want 

fict,  bnt  until  peace  could  be  firmly  establish-  and  does  not  ask  this  relief.    The  freedmen  in 

€<1.   The  authority  of  the  bureau  was  designed  Kentucky  are  a  part  of  our  population  ;  and 

to  be  exercised  under  the  war  powers  of  the  where  the  old  and  lame  and  halt  and  blind  and 

Government.    It  was  proposed  to  extend  the  infants  require  care  and  attention  they  obtain  it 

bnre&a  beyond  the  insurrectionary  States  in  from  the  counties.    Our  whole  organization  for 

order  to  protect  the  freedmen  in  the  other  the  support  of  the  poor,  through  the  agencies 

States.    He  further  said :  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  counties,  is 

"My  object  in  bringing  forward  these  bills  complete." 

wastobring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  some-  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware^  opposed    the 

tMngthot  was  practical,  something  upon  which  passage  of  the  bill,  saying:  *'^ow,  sir,  I  wish 

I  hoped  we  all  could  agree.    I  have  said  nothing  to  show  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country  what 

in  these  bills  which  are  pending,  and  which  are  the  dangerous  powers   intrusted  to  tliis 

hare  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Freedman^s  Bureau,  and  to  those  who  shall 

the  Judiciary — and  I  speak  of  both  of  them  have  the  management  of  it.    You  will  recol- 

becaose  they  have  both  been  alluded  to  in  this  lect,  Mr.  President,  that  the  original  bill  pro- 

dbcQsston — about  the  political  rights  of  the  no-  vided  for  the  appointment  of  one  commissioner 

gro.    On  that  subject  it  is  known  that  there  are  with  a  salary  of  $3,000,  with  the  privilege  of 

f^erences  of  opinion,  but  I  trust  there  are  no  having  under  him  clerks  at  a  certain  salary, 

diferences  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  the  This  bill  provides  that  there  may  be  districts 

eoflstitational   amendment,  among  those  who  formed  not  exceeding  twelve  out  of  the  whole 

ire  for  real  freedom  to  the  black  man,  as  to  his  number  of  States  in  the  Union,  and  that  ^  there 

hmg  entitled  to  equality  in  civil  rights.    If  that  shaU  be  an  assistant  commissioner  for  each  dis- 

19  not  going  as  far  as  some  gentiemen  would  triot  with  like  salary.'    That,  as  I  stated  the 

desire^  I  say  to  them  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  other  day,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  $36,000. 

direction.    Let  us  go  that  far,  and  going  that  It  provides,  also,  that  these  twelve  districts 

br,  we  have  the  cooperation  of  the  executive  may  be  subdivided  by  the  President  of  the 

deportm^ot."  United  States  so  as  to  make  the  sub<districts 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say-  within  the  whole  limits  of  the  United  States 

iog:  "I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ex-  one  for  each  county  or  parish  in  the  United 

aiLiae  the  bill  exactly  in  all  its  details.    If  it  States. 

was  only  to  operate  for  the  relief  of  the  refu-  "  The  number  of  counties  in  the  United  States 

geea,  of  course  1  suppose  there  could  be  no  vtdid  is  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  I  believe, 

ol'jectioa  to  it ;  but  the  operation  of  the  original  as  corrected  by  my  friend,  tiie  Senator  from 

blD  and  this  supplement  is  much  wider,  and  Kentucky,  exclusive  of  the  two  new  States  re- 

reallj  intends  to  introduce  an  imperium  in  im-  centiy  admitted.    There  being,  then,  that  num- 

P"y>.    It  carries  with  it  not  only  the  power  to  her  of  counties  in  the  United  States,  and  this 

T^lkve  the  refugee,  but  also  a  police  power  bill  giving  to  tlie  President  of  the  United  States 

^  Jieh  in  my  State  would  be  exceedingly  objeo-  the  power  to  appoint  an  agent  for  every  one  of 

ti')nablc;  and  that  the  mere  fact  should  be  those  counties  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  each,  there 

f^^ognized  for  one  instant  that  it  was  to  operate  would  be  an  expenditure  of  $2,817,000.    Then 

tbere,  or  might  by  any  possibility  operate  there,  there  are  seventy-two  clerks  of  assistant  com- 

woQld  be  exceedingly  mischievous,  and  I  nm  missioners  which  this  bill  provides  for,  at  $1,200 

onwiUing  upon  this  floor,  and  feel  it  utterly  in-  each,  and  they  would  amount  to  $86,400.    Then 

tJHaisteat  with  my  duty  to  my  State,  to  cdlow  thirty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  eight  clerks  of 

uij  snch  thing  to  pass  here.    Where  the  neces-  agents  (for  the  bill  gives  the  power  to  appoint 

>tj  for  this  institution  exists,  let  it  be  confined  these  assistant  commissioners,  these  agents,  and 

^tre,  but  let  it  not  be  extended  beyond.    If  clerks  for  them),  would  amount  to  $4,507,600, 

^re  are  any  portions  of  the  States  which  have  making  the  cost  under  this  bill  to  the  people  of 

tvt  been  in  rebellion  where  this  jurisdiction  is  the  United  States  for  officers  nlono  $7,442,000. 

ttc*>s3ary,  they  ahoold  be  accurately  defined,  "  What  a  magnificent  bill  tiiis  would  bo  for  a 

v^ixm  this  is  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  presidential  election  1    With  all  these  agencies 

«a«l  one  which  trenches  upon  those  peculiar  appointed  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 

'■•1  acknowledged  State  rights  which  are  csti-  interested  in  his  reelection,  or  in  the  success  of 

ttottd  very  highly  by  all  of  us  everywhere — one  the  candidate  of  the  party  of  which  he  might  be 

*hicb  ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  a  member,  what  a  powerful  political  engine  it 

iMii  of  that  necessity  which  begets  its  exist-  would  be  to  operate  upon  such  an  election  ! 

tt"^."  "  But,  sir,  this  is  not  all  the  expense  that  will 

Mr.  Gathrie,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "Mr.  Presi-  be  incurred  by  this  bill.  Another  section  re- 
dent,  I  shoold  like  to  know  the  peculiar  reasons  quires  that  there  shall  be  three  million  acres  of 
*by  this  bill  is  to  be  extended  to  the  State  of  land  assigned  in  certain  States  in  the  South  for 
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these  freed  men ;  and,  mark  yon,  the  negro  is  are  living  ont  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  are 
a  great  favorite  in  the  legislation  of  Congress,  witnessing  every  day  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
and  the  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  *  good  gress  ?    Certainly  not    I  estimate,  then,  that 
land.'    No  land  is  to  be  provided  for  the  poor  to  these  fonr  million  freedmen  you  wonld  liave 
white  men  of  this  country,  not  even  poor  land ;  to  give  the  small  sum  of  fifty  dollars  each ;  and 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  negro  race  three  mil-  that  would  be  a  very  small  sum.    This  would 
lion  acres  must  be  set  apart,  and  it  must  be  require  a  further  expenditure  of  $200,000,000. 
*  good  land '  at  that.    I  know  that  the  bill  pro-        ''  Your  bill  does  not  stop  there ;  but  this  en- 
vides  that  this  land  shall  be  rented  to  the  negro :  franchised  race  must  be  schooled  ;  and  joni 
but  those  of  you  who  have  observed  the  thrifki-  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  schod-bonaes, 
ness  and  skill  with  which  the  negro  populatioi;  ay,  and  asylums  too,  erected  for  them.    I  sup- 
manage  their  agricultural  operations,  will  find  pose  that  of  the  freedmen  of  the  IJnitod  States 
that  when  Sambo  comes  to  pay  his  rent  his  rent  there  will  be  nearly  ef  million,  iadudinir  the 
will  bo  pretty  much  like  the  rent  of  the  indi-  children  and  those  who  are  grown,  who  need 
vidual  who,  when  his  landlord  called  upon  him  schooling,  and  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to 
for  his  one-third  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  educate ;  and  mark  you,  the  extent  of  the  sap- 
said,  *  sir,  I  did  not  produce  a  third.'    He  will  plies  is  left  discretionary  with  the  commis- 
raise  notliing  to  pay  the  rent.    I  estimate  the  sioner ;  he  may  expend  this  monej  at  his  db- 
rental  value  of  those  three  million  acres  of  your  cretion.    Well,  sir,  how  many  pupils  will  there 
land  at  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  free  ne-  be,  and  how  many  school-houses  will  be  re- 

froes  of  the  country  are  to  be  entitled  to  quired?  I  suppose,  first,  there  will  be  a  milfion 
15,000,000  more  in  the  way  of  rental  of  lands;  pupils,  young  and  old,  of  this  whole  race;  and 
for  no  one  can  suppose  that  their  benevolent  I  suppose  it  would  cost  twenty  dollars  each  to 
and  faithful  friends  of  the  Republican  party  will  school  them.  That  would  take  $20,000,000.  1 
ever  collect  any  rents  from  them,  least  of  all  suppose  it  would  take  thirty  thousand  school- 
that  any  such  rents  will  ever  be  received  into  houses,  and  your  bill  authorizes  the  baildiog 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  of  these  houses,  and  that  each  school  will  co^ 
^^  The  bill  provides  that  these  three  million  $300.  Here  is  an  additional  item  of  expeo5e 
acres  shall  be  in  allotments  of  forty  acres  each,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sam  of 
and  each  freedman  is  to  have  a  farm  of  good  $9,000,000. 

land  of  forty  acres;  and  you  do  not  propose        ^^Then,  after  the  negro  has  Lis  house  bailt  for 

to  put  the  negro  upon  his  little  farm  of  forty  him  and  his  forty  acres  of  land  allotted  to  hiio. 

acres  without  a  house  to  live  in,  because  your  he  has  not  the  means,  you  toll  ns,  of  providia;? 

bill  provides  in  another  section  that  they  shall  for  himself;  his  &rm  must  be  stocked,  and 

be  provided  with  shelter.    Then,  after  having  your  bill,  under  the  clause  for  'fumisliing  the 

given  him  forty  acres  of  good  land  to  live  upon,  necessary  provisions,'  gives  the  power  to  stock 

what  will  it  cost  to  build  a  very  moderate  it.    What  will  that  cost?    I  suppose  it  wifl 

dwelling-house,  with  necessary  out-houses,  for  cost  $800  to  each  of  the  seventy-five  thousand 

this  favorite  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  ?  farms,  which  will  amount  to  the  further  trilinig 

Not  less  than  $300,  because  the  negro  race  now  sum  of  $22,500,000. 
think,  at  least,  that  they  are  equal  to  the  white        '^  Thus,  sir,  we  see  that  the  amount  of  ei- 

race,  and  they  have  a  right  to  believe,  consid-  penditure  authorized  under  the  pronsions  of 

ering  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  lauda-  thiil  bill,  or  the  loss  to  the  Government  under 

tion  which  we  hear  every  day  of  them,  that  it,  may  be  no  less  than  $295,000,000,  and  cm- 

they  are  a  little  better.    The  erection  of  these  not  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  less  than 

buildings  will  require  an  additional  expenditure  $250,000,000." 
of  $22,500,000.    Sir,  the  time  was  when  it  was        Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  followed  in  support 

said  that  a  white  man,  provided  he  behaved  of  the  bill,  saying :    **  Mr.  President,  1  was 

himself,  was  as  good  as  a  negro ;  but,  looking  about  to  say  that  this  bill,  as  it  standLs,  is  vor 

at  the  legi-slation  of  Congress  and  the  tone  or  tended  to  meet  a  necessary  or  an  inevitable  r^ 

the  public  press  of  the  Northern  States,  I  think  suit  of  the  war — ^a  war  initiated  by  the  South, 

we  shall  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  carried  on  by  them — a  contest  long,  bitter,  an^ 

even  if  the  white  man  does  behave  himself,  he  exhausting.    In  the  course  of  that  war  it  l»e- 

is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  negro,  for  you  find  came  necessary  to  take  measures  to  emancipate 

no  bills  introduced  in  Congress  to  furnish  homes  the  slaves.    Those  measures  were  taken ;  the} 

and  houses  to  the  white  men  of  this  country,  had  tiheir  effect ;  and,  ns  a  consequence,  the 

whether  poor  or  rich.  '  Constitution  has  now  been  changed  so  thai 

"  But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  only  expense.   You  davery  no  longer  exists  in  this  country.    A 

say  in  this  bill  that  these  negroes  snail  be  fur-  large  body  of  men,  women,  and  children,  mili 

nished  with  provisions,  medicines,  etc.    When  lions  in  number,  who  had  received  no  edocd 

you  look  around  upon  your  own  galleries  ^nd  tion,  who  bad  been  laboring  from  generatioil 

see  the  free  negroes  who  are  living  out  of  the  to  generation  for  their  white  owners  and  mss^ 

bounty  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  sitting  here  ters,  able  to  own  nothing,  to  accomplish  noth^ 

every  day  witnessing  your  deliberations,   do  inff,  are  thrown,  without  protection,  withouj 

you  suppose  that  the  freedmen  contemplated  aid,  upon  the  charities  of  the  world,  in  comi 

by  this  bill  are  going  to  work  when  others  who  m unities  hostile  to  them,  in  communities  wbid 
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bid  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  them  vide  for  any  of  its  necessary  and  inevitable  re- 

lot  only  with  derision  but  with  all  tho  feelings  snlts,  because  it  is  not  written  in  the  Constitu- 

of  contempt  which  it  is  possible  one  human  be-  tion  what  we  should  do  in  a  case  which  could 

iag  can  indulge  toward  another,  so  far  as  their  not  be  foreseen,  and  which  the  founders  of  this 

tfatui  was  concerned  and  so  far  as  they  were  Government  purposely  avoided  foreseeing  or 

conceraedj  and  in  communities,  too,  angered,  speaking  about!     They  provided  on  general 

ontraged,  if  yon  please,  by  the  feet  that  all  principles  for  the  emergency,  but  did  not  talk 

tbese  men  had  been  freed  from  their  domi-  of  it  as  a  thing  that  could  possibly  occur.    The 

oation.    That  was  a  necessity  arising  out  of  Greeks  would  not  mention  in  their  laws  the 

the  contest.    They  were  so  freed,  and  found  crime  of  parricide,  because  they  would  not  sup- 

tkiuselTes  and  were  found  in  that  condition ;  pose  it  was  a  crime  that  could  ever  be  perpe^ 

and  why  ?    For  the  reason  that  we  were  com-  trated. 

pilled  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  services,  in  one  "  We  find  ourselves  in  that  condition,  we,  the 

particakr,  and  in  another  for  the  reason  that  Congress  of  the  United  States  who  have  been 

Te  wi:TQ  compelled  to  deprive  their  masters  of  carrying  on  this  war — because  after  all,  as  part 

the  material  aid  which  they  furnished  toward  of  the  Government,  we  have  carried  it  on—tJie 

can-yiDg  on  the  contest  against  us ;  and  thus  gentlemen  who  sit  opposite  me,  and  who  do  not 

we  tind  them  when  arms  have  disappeared.  agree  with  me  in  my  political  views  and  senti- 

•*  Xow,  will  any  man  tell  me  that  under  such  ments,  and  with  whom  I  do  not  agree,  giving 

drcum^tances,  a  great  people  having  availed  their  aid  to  the  same  thing,  I  trust  with  a  good 

themselves  of  that  very  fact,  having  used  these  heart  and  good  spirit,  I  trust  honestly  and 

former  slaves,  having  deprived  the  enemy  of  all  meaning  all  they  appeared  to  do ;  and  when 

the  aid  which  he  received  from  them,  will  now  they  find  us  or  find  themselves  and  the  Gov- 

^{jw  them  upon  the  world  without  the  slight-  ernment  in  this  condition  necessarily  as  an  in- 

sstprotection,  without  the  slightest  aid,  without  evitable  and  unavoidable  result  of  the  contest 

IDT  comfort,  exposed  to  persecution  and  pros-  which  they  themselves  have  waged,  the  mo- 

icQtion  in  every  possible  shape ;   and  why  ?  ment  we  begin  to  provide  for  what  came  out 

Becai:se  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Consti-  of  it  they  tell  us,  *  You  are  working  against  the 

atioa  whereby  Congress  is  authorized  to  feed  Constitution ;  you  cannot  find  any  thing  there 

isd  clothe  anybody.    We  have  a  written  Con-  by  which  you  can  feed  or  clothe  a  man,  woman, 

litntion.   In  spite  ofall  that  the  honorable  Sen-  or  child.'    That  is  the  substance  of  what  the 

iJor  from  Delaware  has  chosen  to  say,  I  think  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware  has  told  us 

re  have  a  respect  for  it.    I  think  in  all  cases  we  to-day,  and  he  finds  particular  offence  in  the 

ttve  endeavored  to  adhere  to  it.    There  may  fact  that  oocaaionally  you  see  a  skin  a  little 

ave  been  some  cases  during  the  war  where  its  darker  than  his  own  in  the  gallery.    That  is  un- 

iroviaons  were  violated,  and  perhaps  neces-  constitutional  too,  I  suppose. 

irily  violated.     That  comes  as  a  matter  inevi-  '*  Sir,  I  accept  no  such  doctrines.    Whether 

alle  in  the  course  of  all  governments  in  the  you  call  it  the  war  power  or  some  other  power, 

lany  contingencies  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the  power  must  necessarily  exist,  from  the  ^na- 

cd  under  circumstances  for  which  no  previous  ture  of  the  case,  somewhere,  and  if  anywhere, 

rovlsion  could  be  made ;   but  I  would  have  in  us,  to  provide  for  what  was  one  of  the  re- 

entlemen  to  reflect  upon  one  thing,  that  as  a  suits  of  the  contest  in  which  we  have  been  en- 

wt  of  the  Constitution,  written  or  unwritten,  gaged.    All  the  world  would  cry  shame  upon 

f  all  governments,  stand  tho  laws  of  nations  us  if  we  did  not.    I  know  the  gentlemen  on 

eee>sarily,  inevitably,  from  the  relations  which  the  other  side  of  the  House,  And  personally  I 

H  communities  bear  to  each  other,  and  from  respect  them ;  we  are  on  the  best  terms  in  the 

»e  contingencies  to  which  they  are  exposed,  world  that  men  can  be  on  who  do  not  think 

bdt  being  the  case,  and  that  unwritten  law  of  sdike ;  and  I  would  trust  the  honorable  Senator 

i:ion3  being  actually  a  part  of  our  written  from  Delaware  himself  if  the  case  was  put 

iv.  we  accept,  as  we  must  accept,  all  the  con-  upon  him  to  decide,  and  he  had  to  bear  the  re- 

iqacnces  which  follow  from  it.  sponsibility  of  it  before  the  world.    lie  would 

*•  We  have  been  plunged  into  a  war  almost,  not  dare,  no,  he  would  not  wish,  to  avoid  it. 

cot  quite,  the  greatest  of  modem  times,  in-  Every  sentiment  of  his  heart,  and  every  manly 

alving  vast  results.    Will  gentlemen  undertake  emotion  of  his  nature  would  revolt  at  any  such 

)  tell  me  that  under  such  circumstances  the  idea.     It  only  shows  the  difference  between 

ece^gary  results  of  that  war,  if  it  brings  about  what  a  man  would  do  himself  and  what  for 

srd*e  of  things  not  found  in  our  written  Con-  party  purposes  he  can  advise  others  to  do. 

itntion,  are  to  be  avoided,  shunned,  not  no-  "  I  have  thus  stated  the  foundation  of  the 

ced  in  any  possible  way ;  that  our  affairs  as  bill.    And  what  have  we  already  done  ?   At  the 

Hicected  with  it  are  not  to  be  closed  up  under  last  session  of  Congress  we  did  what,  although' 

»2  same  law  which  governed  us  and  govern  I  was  not  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  time,' 

1  nations  while  the  war  continued  ?    If  so,  met  with  my  perfect  approbation ;  we  put  it 

^&t  a  miserable,  weak,  powerless  people  we  upon  the  War  Department  to  take  cai*e  of  these 

V !    We  can  carry  on  a  great  war,  but  the  people  who  had  been  a  part  of  the  war,  and  an, 

moment  the  clash  of  arms  has  ceased  to  strike  essential  part  of  the  war.    We  reco^ized  it  as 

or  ears  we  become  utterly  powerless  to  pro-  connected  with  the  military  operations  of  the 
Vol.  ti.— 14              a 
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country,  as  it  properly  was.    I  did  not  approve  of  those  judicial  powers ;  becaus«5  it-  breah 

at  the  time  of  the  attempt  to  put  it  in  any  shape  down  the  partition  of  the  powers  of  the  GoTern- 

iipon  the  Treasury  Department ;  it  did  not  be-  ment  made  by  the  Constitution,  and  blenda  and 

long  there.    It  was  connected  with  our  military  concentrates  in  the  same  hands  executive  and 

operations,  and  could  best  be  carried  on  as  a  judicial  powers;  and  because  it  deprives  tbo 

part  of  them.    Those  operations  having  ceased  citizen  of  his  right  to  trial  by  jarj  in  civil 

in  the  field,  we  were  not  by  that  means  de-  cases. 

livored  from  what  remained  to  be  done  in  "3.  It  ought  not  to  pass  because  it  is  a 
order  to  carry  out  to  the  full  all  that  was  in-  scheme  devised  to  practise  injustice  and  oppres- 
cumbent  upon  us  to  do  to  accomplish  the  pur-  sion  upon  tlie  white  people  of  the  late  slave- 
pose.  We  could  not  divest  ourselves  if  we  holding  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  negroes, 
would  of  the  responsibility  that  was  upon  us  to  engender  strife  and  conflict  between  the  two 
in  reference  to  that  matter,  and  we  would  not  races,  and  to  prostitute  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
if  we  could  ;  and  again  I  will  do  the  honorable  emment  for  the  impoverishment  and  degitda- 
Senators  on  the  other  side  the  justice  to  say  tion  of  the  white  race  and  the  enrichment  aod 
that  if  the  responsibility  was  on  them  they  exaltation  of  the  negro  race, 
would  not  attempt  anv  such  thing  for  their  "4.  It  will  produce  a  profligate,  wast^ftJ, 
own  good  name  and  tor  the  good  name  and  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  the  public 
credit  of  their  country.  money. 

"  With  regard,  therefore,  to  all  these  details  ^*  5.  It  is  one  of  the  bold,  reckless,  and  nn- 

of  objection  to  the  bill— and  I  rose  principally  constitutional  systems  of  measures  devised  by 

to  say  this — I  see  nothing  which  should  trouble  the  radical  party  to  enable  it  to  hold  on  to 

anybody  arising  from  the  considerations  which  power  and  oflSce." 

have  been  advanced  to  us  with  reference  to  These  objections  were  sustained  by  lengthy 

the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  itself.    We  must  remarks,  after  which  the  bill  was  passed  by  tlie 

meet  it,  and  we  must  meet  it  under  some  power,  following  vote : 

There  is  no  positive  prohibition.    It  is  a  thing  Y^As-Mesars.  Antbonv,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 

to  be  done.    We  have  the  power  to  appropriate  Conness,  Cragin,  Creswell,  Dixon,  Doolittlc,  Fesseu- 

money,  and  though  we  do  not  find  a  speciflo  den,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harris,  Henderson,  How. 

power  to  appropriate  money  for  this  particular  "i.H^??;-™^^?^*!!^!??!^?^  il^*S!j.h*°P,£ 

purpose,  it  is  yet  an  object  *"""'     "*          "          -   -~     -»              -  «. 
thing  that  the  Government 

provide  for,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  Yates— 37. 
it.     If  we  may  appropriate  money  for  this  pur-  Nats— Messrs.  Backalew,   Da^is,  Guthrie,  Hen- 
pose,  I  ask  the  Senator  to  teU  me  what  the  dis-  |ric>»»  Johns^,  ^  McDougall,    Biddle,   SauUbiL7, 

tinction  is  between  money  and  land ;  for  much  A^sBNT-Messr^^Cowan,*  Nesmith,  and  WUley-a.  | 

as  the  objection  originally  struck  me,  I  have  I 

been  obliged  to  inquire  why  if  I  found  the  In  the  House,  a  new  bill  as  a  substitute  lO 

power  to  do  the  otie  I  did  not  find  the  power  the  Senate  bUl,  waa  passed  by  the  foUowing 

to  do  the  other.    We  may  give  away  the  pub-  vote : 

lie  lands,  but  it  does  not  foUow  from  t^t  pow-  YBA^Messrs.   Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  AndersJ 

er  that  we  cannot  purchase  land.     We  may  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwioj 

take  the  title  and  the  power  'of  Government  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  BidvelL 

over  lands  that  are  purchased  for  the  mere  pur-  Bincham,  Blaine,  Blow,  Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Brod 

pose  of  carrying  into  execution  cert^n  specified  SKTobbf'c^o"nk*^g.'^^o?.  "^-uSirDtii:^ 

powers.    That  has  been  decided.     But  becanse  !)„!»,' Dawe^  Defreosf  Delani,    Deming,  DH 


are  excluded  ;  but  we  cannot  argue  thus  in  this  James  Humphrey,  Inffersoll,  Jenckos,  Julian.  Ki^ 

case  when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  a  state  of  son,  Keller,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  l^uykendall,  Uflin 

facts  that  could  not  be  contemplated   before  J^atham,  CfeorgeV.  Lawrence,  Wifliam  Lawrf^ 

fhe^v  ftrnoA  "  Loan,  Longyear,  Lynch,  Marston,  Marvin,  McCmn 

iney  arose.                                         j,  yr    .    i  Mclndoe,  McKee,  McRuer,  Mercnr,  Miller,  Moorhe* 

On  January  24th,  Mr.  Davis  of,  Kentucky,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Myers.  Newell,  O'.Veil 

stated  his  objections,   as   follows:    "I  oppose  Orth, Paine, Patterson,  Perham, Phelps,  Pike, Flasti 

the  passage  of  this  measure —  Pomeroy,   Price,  Williatn    H.  Randall,    Barmonj 

**  1 .  Because  a  majority  of  the  Senate  exclude  ^*t ™v  fl?;fi^M  ^'^k^S  ?'  ^''^'''  q^-Ik^^  ,iY„1 

Senators  from  eleven^  StaLfrom  their  seats  for  i??;^'^^^^^^^^ 

the  purpose  of  secunng  the  passage  of  this  and  John  L.  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  AeniaB 

other  measures  :  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T,  Van  Horn,  Wanl,  W* 

'*2.  The  measure  is  unconstitutionaL  because  SS'^^^^^^IiU^-  Washburne,  WilUam   B.  Wa^hbrnj 

it  proposes  to  invest  the  Freemen's  Bureau  ^^^  g'^rnt' ^Kf vT^^^nd TJ 

With  judicial  powers ;  because  it  authorizes  the  bridge— 136. 

President  to  assign  army  officers  to  the  exercise  JSi^rs— Messrs.  Boyer,  Brooks,  Chanler,  Pawso 
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E(Mge,Finck,  Glo8sbrenncr,Gnder,  A^^^    Hard-  examine  the  existing  law,  and  to  show  that 

£?£^Keri^Krd.Sa^h".S!:*i/^^^^^^^^^^  moreproteotionwasneces^^y.  , Several ajnend- 

Xiblack,  JTichoIaon,  NocU,  Samuel  J.  RandaU,  Ritter;  ^^^^  ^®re  offered  and  adopted,  when  tlie  bill 

Kogers,   Rom,    Bousseau,     Shanklin,    Sitsreayes.  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

^roQse,  Tabor,   Taylor,  Thornton,    Trimble,    and  Ybas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Delos  R. 

vl  rZL     XI           A             -n            T»    ut     ^«  Aahloy,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks, 

AaryoTCfo-Messrs.  A  ncona,  Bergen.  Buckland*,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bid  well,' Blaine,  BromwelL  Buckl 

CuiTer   Demaon     Goodyeiur.    Hulbnrdy    Johnson,  Und,    Reader   W.    Clark,    Sidney    Clarke,    Cobb. 

Jones,  Radford,  Sloan,  Voorhees,  and  Winfleld—18.  Cook,   CuUom.    Dawes,    Defrees,   Demine,   DlxonJ 

This  amendment  was  reported  back  on  Feb-  v^J^^iFv^'^vJ^*  ?"5^f>  AhnllVfPiS-    '  w"l*' 

mx^rn^  Qtu  A^«-  *u^  /^ 'AX           Ai     T  j«  •  * aTquDar,  Jherry,  uarneld,  Abner  C.  Hardinff,  Hart. 

mrj  8th,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Henderson,  Hi^y,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hubl 

to  whom  it  had  been  committed  in  the  Senate,  bard,  Chester!).  Hubbard,  Demas  Hubbard,  John 

Mr.  Trnmbnll,  of  Illinois,  stated,  that  it  con-  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbcll,  IngersoU,  Jenckes, 

a?ted  of  the  Senate  bill  verbatim  with  a  few  i^^^^°J  KeWaj,  Latham,  George  V.  Lawrence.  Wil- 

i«.-«,.*j^«,     TT .  i;„«A-j -Li- 4.! _i«^i  -  nam  Lawrence.  Loan.   LonirTear.  Lmcb.  Marston. 


which  the  writ  of  A<i5«M  «>77n«  was  suspended  Perham,  Pike,  Plants,  Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice) 

()Q  February  1,  1866,  being  the  insurrectionary  J^*""  H.Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Schofield, 

States  and  Kentucky.     It  had  no  operation  ex-  ghellabaiger,     Sloan,    Starr,    Sterens     Stillwell, 

MTvfwi,«^*k«-^ /JLsL.^^A              tI  V    •*  J  It:  Thayer,  Francis  Thomas.  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van 

cept  where  there  were  freedmen.     It  limited  the  Aeriam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Hen^  fa.  Washburn,  ' 

cnmberof  clerks  and  their  pay;  and  forbade  WUliam  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Whaley,  Williams! 

the  purchase  of  land,  except  with  special  appro-  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilaon,  and  Wood- 

priations  made  by  Congress.    These  limitations  ^''i?«*>— »^-          .            _           nv    ,      rv    ,. 

«^t.ted  the  chief  features  of  the  Ho«.e  bill,  oitt^^^f--  i^^e^^t^^'^^^^r; 

ID  Which  tlie  Committee  recommended  the  Sen-  Grider.  Hale,  iaron  Harding,  Hogan,  Edwin  n! 

ate  to  concur  witli  a  few  exceptions,  the  effect  Hubbell,   James  M.    Humphrey,    Kuykendall,   Lo 

of  which  was  to  remove  the  limitation  of  the  Blond,  Marshall,  Marvin.  McCullouffh,  Niblack,  Nich- 

opmticns  of  the  bureau  to  certain  sections  of  f^^^  ^^i?F^*  Qamue\  J.  Randall,  Raymond,  Rlt- 

theconntry.    This  report  was  concurred  in  by  Wrii^i^l  *^'''^'^  ^       *"'  ^*^ ''''  *""*'^*'  "^ 

tlie  Senate,  and  subsequently  approved  by  the  Not  VotIng— Messrs,    Alley,    Barker,  Benjamin, 

Hoase.  Bingham,    Blow,     Boutwell,     Boyer,     Brandagee, 

On  FcbroaiT  19th,  the  President  sent  to  the  Broomall,  Bundv,  Coffroth,  ConkUuff,   Culver,  De- 

SeDate  a  message  with  his  objections  to  the  bill.  ^Si^'P*  Denison,  priggs,  Farasworth  Finck,  Grinnell, 

r«r>P,M,T,«  rI!r™™««N      "^  Gnswold,  Harris,  Hayes,  Hill,  Hotchkiss,  Hulburd, 

^  n    ^^  DoOTOOaSTS.)  James  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kasson,  Kelso  . 

Un  motion  of  Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  the  con-  Kerr.  Ketcham,  Laflin,  Mclndoe,  Miller,  Moulton, 

adtration  of  the  message  was  postponed  until  Noell,  Phelps,  Pomeroy,  William  H.  Randall,  Rogers, 

the  next  day,  when  the  message  was  discussed  RoS»8eau,  Shanklin,  Smith,  Snaldinff,  Tabor,  John 

iffloia,  and  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,    The  vote  Winfield— 65. 

wa^^tten  taken  on  the  parage  of  the  bill,  the  On  June  26th  the  bill  came  up  for  consider- 

^gections  of  the  President  to  the  contrary  not-  ^tion  in  the  Senate.    Some  amendments  were 

mijistanding,  as  foUows:  proposed  by  Mr,  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  and 

rl^^^5?*":  ^^^^^^Jf  ?.''ow2»  Chandler,  Clark,  adopted,  the  most  important  of  which  was  to 

'CTH^°ftenSS^''Hol*a"  nSWcf "Ktkl  "'f'  <>-*  ^^e  fxth  section  of  the  bill,  and  in- 

nod.  Lane  oflndiana.  Lane  Of  Kansas,  Morrill,  Nye,  ^ert  seven  others,   relating  to  lands  m  South 

Pf land,  Pomeroy.  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sum-  Carolina  and  Georgia,  occupied  under  the  order 

fiw,  TrambuU,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates  of  General  Sherman.     On  a  motion  to  limit  the 

~y!!«   «          «    1.  1       n           T^    .     T^j  number  of  officers  and  their  pay — 

>AT8— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon,  •«•«  TT^r,;i«;«Vo  r***  t«^;«t»«  oo;-ri .  utu^^^^^ 
DwHttle,  Guthrie,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McDougall  ^  ^^'  Hendricks,  of  Indwna,  said:  ^/The  ques- 
iltr^Mi,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Riddle,  Saulsbury,  Stew-  ^^n  now  is  whether  the  commissioner  shall 
^  Stockton,  Van  Winkle,  and  Willey— IS.  have  the  power  to  appoint  as  many  clerks  and 
Absest— Messrs.  Foot  and  Wright-^2.  agents  as  ho  pleases ;  and  I  did  not  think  diat 
Tno-thirds  of  the  members  present  not  hav-  the  Senator  was  happy  in  meeting  that  particu- 
lar voted  for  the  bill,  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  lar  point.  He  says  that  the  salary  is  fixed.  I 
la  the  House,  on  May  22d,  Mr.  Eliot,  of  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  salary  is  not  fixed, 
jfjissachusetts,  from  the  select  Committee  on  The  number  is  not  defined,  and  the  salary  is  not 
Fre^dmen's  Affairs,  reported  a  bill  entitled  "An  fixed.  This  bill  provides  tliat  the  clerks  and 
set  to  establbh  a  Burean  for  the  relief  of  Freed-  agents  shall  not  receive  less  than  $500  nor  more 
mta  and  Reftigees,  and  for  other  purooses."  than  $1,200 ;  but  if  the  comjnissioner  chooses, 
^li?eqnently  Mr.  Eliot  explained  that  tne  bill  he  may  give  lo  one  man  $5uO  and  to  another 
wntinuedthe  bureau  for  the  term  of  two  years,  man  $1,200  for  doing  the  very  same  thing." 
2nd  provided  that  its  care  should  be  extended  "  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  followed,  aay- 
to  dl  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen.  Other  sco-  ing :  **  I  take  it  we  would  all  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tions  changed  the  objectionable  features  of  the  tor  from  Indiana  and  fix  the  number  of  officers 
pn:vioas  act,  and  also  embodied  the  provisions  and  define  their  pay  if  it  was  in  our  power  to  do 
of  the  Civil  Bights  bilL    He  then  proceeded  to  so ;  but  we  do  not  know  precisely  the  number  o* 
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offioers  that  will  bo  needed  and  we  cannot  tell  ment  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Hooso  biH, 
the  exact  amonnt  of  their  duties.  In  one  State  which  provided  that  the  volunteer  medical  offi- 
it  will  bo  much  larger  than  in  others.  We  havo,  cers  engaged  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
therefore,  been  driven  to  the  necossity  of  allow-  bureau  might  be  continued,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
ing  the  commissioner,  under  the  direction  of  expected  that  the  medical  force  of  the  regular 
the  President,  to  appoint  these  oflScers,  *80  far  array  would  be  speedily  reduced  to  the  mini- 
as  the  same  shall  be,  in' his  judgment,  necessary  mum,  and  in  that  case  all  the  regular  officers 
for  the  efficient  and  economical  administration  would  be  wanted  in  the  service.  It  was  there^ 
of  the  affairs  of  the  bureau.'  The  object  is  to  fore  thought  right  that  there  should  be  some 
have  as  few  employes  as  it  is  possible  to  got  force  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Refugees 
along  with,  and  to  pay  them  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  Freedmen.  The  Senate  enlarged  the  pro- 
"We  authorize  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces-  visions  of  the  House  bill  by  providing  that  offi- 
fiity  of  appointing  new  men,  to  detail  men  from  cors  of  the  volunteer  service  now  on  dutrmiglit 
the  army.  We  provide,  also,  that  the  clerks  be  continued  as  assistant  commissioner  and  otrier 
appointed  shall  have  a  salary  of  not  loss  than  officers,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  might 
$500  nor  more  than  $1,200,  and  the  persons  to  be  till  vacancies  until  other  officers  could  be  deUil- 
appointed  will  receive  a  salary  somewhere  be-  ©d  from  the  regular  army.  That  is  the  sab- 
tweon  those  two  sunis.  I  think  the  provision  of  stance  of  the  first  material  amendment 
tho  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  imposed  upon  us  by  '^  The  next  amendment  made  by  the  Senate  was 
the  very  necessities  of  the  case.  Wherever  we  to  strike  out  a  section  of  tho  House  bill  which 
can  define  tho  number  of  officers  and  fix  their  simply  provided  that  upon  application  for  res- 
salaries,  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it;  but  I  toration  by  the  former  owners  of  the  land  as- 
think  we  cannot  do  it  here ;  and  I  hope,  there-  signed  under  General  Sherman's  field  order,  th^ 
fore,  that  the  amendment  will  not  be  adopted."  application  should  not  be  complied  ^ith.   Vasl 

All  the  amendments  were  approved  by  the  section  is  stricken  out  and  another  substituted 

Senate,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  for  it,  which  provides  that  certain  lands,  which 

the  third  reading,  when  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  In-  are  now  owned  by  the  United  States,  haung 

diana,  in  opposition,  said :  "I  think  this  is  a  very  been  purchased  by  the  United  States  under  tax 

objectionable  measure,  and  regret  to  see  it  pass ;  commissioners'  sales,  shall  be  assigned  in  lot?  of 

but  I  am  well  aware  that  any  argument  that  twenty  acres  to  freedmen  who  have  had  alio;- 

could  be  made  upon  it,  at  this  stage  of  its  consid-  ments  under  General  Sherman's  field  order,  at 

eration,  would  not  influence  its  fate,  and  there-  the  price  for  which  the  lands  were  purchased  bj 

fore  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  the  United  States ;  and  not  only  that  those  fret>i- 

Senato  in  its  aiscussion  further  than  to  say  that  men  should  have  such  allotments,  but  that  other 

in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  an  institution  freedmen  who  had  had  lots  assigned  to  them  un- 

of  this  sort  cannot  bring  good  either  to  the  dor  General  Sherman's  field  order,  and  who  mj 

white  or  to  the  colored  race,  in  my  judgment,  have  become  dispossessed  of  their  land,  should 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  bureau  can  be  a  sue-  have  assignments  made  to  them  of  these  lands 

CCS3  which  sends  men  into  a  community  to  gov-  belonging  to  the  United  States.     I  think  the 

ern  a  part  of  that  community.    There  is  no  so-  justice  of  that  provision  will  strike  every  one. 
ciety  in  New  England,  there  is  no  society  in  tho  .  And  it  will  be  perhaps  a  merit  in  the  ejes  of 

Northwest,  which  can  be  governed  well  for  the  many  that  it  does  not  call  npon  the  Trea5u^ 

country  under  a  system  like  this.    I  think  dur-  for  the  expenditure  of  any  money.    In  the  bill 

ing  the  last  six  months  we  have  had  so  much  which  was  passed  by  tlie  House  it  Ti-ill  be  recol 

information  in  regard  to  the  practical  operation  looted  that  there  was  a  provision  under  which 

of  this  bureau  as  to  call  npon  men  to  hesitate  there  should  be  purchased  by  the  commissioner 

before  they  continue  its  existence  for  two  years  of  the  bureau  enough  public  lands  to  be  sub<ti- 

longor.    My  information  upon  the  subject  is,  tuted  for  the  lands  at  nrst  assigned  to  fi-eedmeiL 

and  it  is  that  upon  which  I  rely,  that  thb  bureau  Instead  of  that,  provision  is  made  by  which  they 

has  been  a  cause  of  evil  and  disturbance  in  the  can  have  property  belonging  to  the  United  St;itc» 

Southern  States,  and  has  not  secured  to  the  col-  which  has  come  into  its  possession  under  tax 

ored  people  that  blessing  which  is  any  compen-  sales,  and  where  the  titles  have  been  made  per- 

'  sation  to  the  country  for  the  enormous  expense  feet  by  lapse  of  time." 
it  is  upon  the  national  treasury."  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Indiana:    "What  is  the 

The  bill  was  then  passed.  price  at  which  these  lands  ard  to  be  sold  to 

The  House,  on  June  29th,  refused  to  concur  freedmen?" 
in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  a  Commit-        Mr.  Eliot :   *^  A  dollarand  a  half  an  acre.*^ 
tee  of  Conference  was  appointed  by  both  Houses.        Mr.  Washburn,  "  That  is  not  the  cost  to  th« 

In  the  Senate,  on  July  2d,    the   committee  Government." 
made  a  report,  which  was  concurred  in.  Mr.  Eliot :   ^^  I  ought  to  state  that  the  jince 

In  the  House,  on  July  8d,   the   Conference  is  fixed  in  the  bill  at  $1.50  an  acre.    The  geo^ 

Committee  made  a  report,  which  Mr.  Eliot,  of  tleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Washburn)  says  that 

Massachusetts,  thus  explained  tho  more  impor-  is  not  the  cost  to  the  Government.    I  am  not  .^ 

tant  features :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  amend-  familiar  with  the  facts  as  to  be  able  to  state  ho« 

ment  which  the  Senate  made  to  the  bill  as  it  that  is.    Tho  next  amendment  of  the  Senate  pn> 

was  passed  by  the  House  was  simply  an  enlarge-  vides  that  certain  lands  which  were  purcb^s>i 
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by  the  United  States  at  tax  sales,  and  which  are  sh&U  be  full  j  restored  in  its  constitutional  relations 

BOW  held  by  the  United  States,  should  he  sold  }2  ^^  Government,  and  shall  bo  duly  represented  in 

»*  T^«^/«i  T»/vJ  ir.*,o  fkan  f^n  ;i^ii7-<.  on  «/»«A  ««#!  tho  ConflTess  of  tfao  Unitcd  States?"    It  was  mam- 

at  pnces  not  less  than  ten  doUars  an  acre,  and  f^^^^  ^-^^  ^^^^^t  ^  ^^^  ^^^  approyed  March  8, 1866, 

mat  the  proceeds  shonld  be  invested  for  the  that  prudcuce  and  wisdom  alike  required  that  juris- 

53pport  of  schools,  withont  distinction  of  color  diction  over  all  cases  concerning  the  free  enjoyment 

or  race,  on  the  islands  in  the  parishes  df  St.  o^  the  immunities  and  rights  of  citiienship,  as  well 

Helena  and  St  Luke.    That  is  afi  the  provision  "  *J«  protection  of  person  and  property,  should  be 

n-x.-Ai.  «,«.,  ^»A^  <u-  ^T.,^«4^:^n     T*  «,4n  K«  ««  conferred  upon  some  tribunal  m  eyery  State  or  dis- 

whichwaa  made  for  education.   It  will  be  re-  trict  where  tlie  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceeding 

membered  that  m  the  other  bill  there  was  a  pro-  was  interrupted  by  the  rebellion,  and  until  the  same 

TJsion  which  was  deemed  prettv  elaborate  and  should  be  fully  restored.    At  that  time,  therefore, 

pretty  extensive.     That  provision  was  stricken  »*»  urgent  necessity  existed  for  the  passage  of  some 

out  and  the  provision  of  the  Senate  is  a  substi-  *"*^^i*'^:u  ^''^J'.  ^o^e^««"»  the  war  has  sulistantially 

*^*  r    -A     Vi:          X          '«  •^*^""«^  io  «» wiiwoui  ceased;  the  ordmary  course  of  judicial  proceedmss 

rate  for  It.    The  next  amendment,  or  rather  a  ig  no  longer  interrupted ;  the  courts,  both  State  and 

part  of  one  long  amendment,  consists  of  two  Federal,  are  in  full,  complete,  and  successful  opera- 

Kctions  that  merely  provide  for  carrying  into  tion,  and  through  them  eyery  person,  regardless  of 

execHtion  the  prior  sections  to  which  I  have  re-  '»ce  and  color,  is  entitied  to  and  can  be  heard.    The 

f  rred  protection  granted  to  the  white  cituen  is  already 

^  conferred  by  law  upon  the  frcedman ;  strong  and 


power  to  take  property  _.  ^^^..     t^:.                -^,- 

federate  States,  held  by  them  or  in  trust  for  fffordedhun  by  due  process  of  law,  without  resort 

,L„„  ^^ J     u-  u  •             •      I-            i»  xu  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  "  military  tnbunals," 

them,  and  which  is  now  m  charge  of  the  com-  ^ow  that  the  war  has  been  brought  to  a  close. 

lawsioner  of  the  bureau — to  take  that  property  The  necessity  no  longer  existing  for  such  tribu- 

aod  devote  it  to  educational  purposes.       The  nals,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  war,  grave  ob- 

amendment  further  provides  that  when  the  bu-  jections  to  their  continuance  must  present  them-  . 

rean  shall  cease  to  exist,  such  of  the  late  so-  "^1^  \'I,d.L'Zl'tiv  nn^^ 

A.,11  J  n     i*  J       M    cij.  A.               I-   11  T_                -1  men.    inaepenaentiy  oi  tne  danger  m  representative 

tiliecl  tonfederate  States  as  shall  have  made  republics  ofconferring  upon  the  military  in  time  of 

prorision  for  education  without  regard  to  color  peace  extraordinary  powers— so  carefully  guarded 


proportion  to  their  population."  sibverliveTf  aVri^hU  and  U^^^^^^ 

Itie  House  suDsequently  concurred  in  the  re-  the  question  of  practical  economy  earnestly  com- 
port, mends  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  law-making 
On  July  16th,  the  President  returned  the  bill  Po^cr.    With  an  immense  debt,  already  burdening 

to  the  House  with  his  objections,  as  follows :  f""  '°^^°1S«  f  ^^^  industrial  and  laboring  classes,  a 

*»  v/vjvv.i.tvu.,  «o  x^/«Av/TT9.  jj^g  regard  for  their  interests,  so  inseparably  con- 
ic/i«  JToum  ^  JS^dMn/o^if^  .*  nected   with   the   welffu-e  of  the  country,  should 
A  careful  examination  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  two  pf*ompt  us  to  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment,  and 
RoQses  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  continue  in  influence  us  to  abstain  from  all  legislation  that  would 
icirce  and  to  amend  an  act  to  establish  a  Bureau  for  unnecessarily   increase    the   public    indebtedness. 


proposes  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  jurisdiction  "  conferred  upon 

welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  it  falls  clearly  within  reau  by  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  bill. 

the  naitons  assigned  in  my  message  of  the  19tb  of  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  difier- 

februsiy   last  {see  Public  Docuhekts),  returning,  ent  States,  competent  courts.  Federal  and  State. 

withnat  my  signature,  a  similar  measure  which  origi-  have  been  established  and  are  now  in-  full  practice 

oated  io  the  Senate.    It  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  operation.    By  means  of  these  civil  tribunals,  ample 

the  objections  which  I  then  urged.    They  are  yet  redress  is  afforded  for  all  private  wrongs,  whether  to 

^h  in  your  recollection,  and  can  be  readily  exam-  the  person  or  the  property  of  the  citizen,  without 

i3«d  as  a  pari  of  the  records  of  one  branch  of  the  denial  or  unnecessary  aelay.    They  are  open  to  all, 

national  Legislature.    Adhering  to  the  principles  set  without  regard  to  color  or  race.    1  feel  well  assured 

forth  in  that  messa^e^  I  now  reaffirm  them,  and  the  that  it  will  oe  better  to  trust  the  rights,  privileges, 

lice  of  policy  therein  indicated.  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  to  tribunals  thus  estab" 

The  only  ^ound  upon  which  this  kind  of  Icgisla-  lished  and  presided  over  by  competent  and  impartial 

tion  can  be  justified  is  that  of  the  war-making  power,  judges,  bound  by  fixed  rules  of  law  and  evidence. 

The  act  of  which  this  bill  was  intended  as  amendatory  and  where  the  right  of  trial  by  jurj  is  guaranteed  ana 

^&s  pas^d  during  the  existence  of  the  war.    By  its  secured,  than  to  the  caprice  and  judgment  of  an  offi- 

0^  prorisiona  it  is  to  terminate  within  one  year  ccr  of  the  bureau,  who,  it  is  possible,  may  be  entirely 

fttm  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  declaration  ignorant  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  just  ad- 

erf  peace.    It  is  therefore  yet  in  existence,  and  it  is  ministration  of  the  law.    There  is  danger,  too,  that 

H^elr  that  it  will  continue  in  force  as  long  as  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  will  firequently  arise  between 

freedmen  may  require  the  benefit  of  its  provisions,  the  civil  courts  and  these  miutary  tribunals,  each 

lt«m  certainly  remain  in  operation  as  a  law  until  having  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  person  and 

^c^e  months  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  next  the  cause  of  action — the  one  judicature  administered 

a^'itoD  of  Congress,  when,  if  exparicnce  shall  make  and  controlled  b^  civil  law,  the  other  by  the  military- 

(ndt'nt  the  necessity  of  additional  legislation,  the  How  is  the  conflict  to  be  settled,  and  wnois  to  deter- 

t^o  Houses  will  have  ample  time  to  mature  and  pass  mine  between  the  two  tribunals  when  it  arises  ?    In 

t^e  requisite  measures,    in  the  mean  time  the  ques-  my  opinion  it  is  wise  to  guard  against  such  conflict 

tu;»«  arise,  why  sboul^  this  war  measure  be  contin-  bv  leaving  to  the  courts  and  juries  the  protection  of 

Oi^i  bevond  the  period  designated  in  Jhe  original  all  civil  rights  and  the  redress  of  all  civu  grievances, 

tctf  and  why,  in  time  of  peace,  should'militaiy  tri-  The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  since  the  actual 

b'jnals  be  created  to  continue  until  each  **  State  cessation  of  hostilities  many  acts  of  violence,  such 
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perhaps  as  had  noTer  heen  witnessed  in  their  pre-  person  ''shall  be  deprived  of  life,  libert j,  or  prop«rt7 
Tious  nistorj,  have  occurred  in  the  States  involved  without  due  process  of  law."  As  a  general  principle, 
in  the  recent  rebellion.  I  believe,  however,  that  pub-  such  legislation  is  unsafe,  unwise,  partial,  and  an- 
lie  sentiment  will  sustain  me  in  the  assertion  that  constitutional.  It  maj  deprive  persons  of  their  prop, 
such  deeds  of  wrong  are  not  confined  to  any  porticu-  erty  who  are  equally  deserving  objects  of  the  Da> 
lar  State  or  section,  but  are  manifested  over  the  en-  tion's  bountv  as  those  whom  by  this  leg;i&lfltion 
tire  country,  demonstrating  that  the  cause  that  pro-  Congress  seeks  to  benefit.  The  title  to  the  land  tfans 
dnced  them  does  not  depend  upon  any  particu-  to  be  portioned  out  to  a  favored  class  of  citizccs, 
lar  locality,  but  is  the  result  of  the  agitation  and  de-  must  depend  upon  the  regularity  of  the  tax  saltf 
ran^ement  incident  to  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war.  under  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  aale, 
While  the  prevalence  of  such  disorders  must  be  and  no  subsequent  legislation  can  give  validity  to 
greatly  deptored.  their  occasional  and  temporary  the  rights  thus  acquired  as  against  the  orifi^inal  claim. 
occurrence  would  seem  to  furnish  no  necessity  for  ants.  The  attention  of  Congress  is  therefore  inTitcd 
the  extension  of  the  bureau  beyond  the  period  fixed  to  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  measures  pro- 
in  the  original  act  Besides  tne  objections  which  I  posed  in  these  sections  of  the  bill, 
have  thus  briefly  stated.  I  may  urge  upon  vour  con-  In  conclusion,  I  again  urge  upon  Congress  the 
sideration  the  additional  reason  that  recent  develop-  danger  of  doss  legislation,  so  well  calculated  to  keep 
ments  in  regard  to  the  practical  operations  of  the  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  uncertain  expectati-^Q, 
bureau  in  many  of  the  States  show  that  in  numerous  disquiet,  and  restlessness,  and  to  eneonrage  inter- 
instances  it  is  used  by  its  agents  as  a  means  of  pro-  ested  hopes  and  fears  that  the  national  QoTcmmeot 
moting  their  individual  aavantase ;  and  that  the  will  continue  to  furnish  to  classes  of  citizens  in  the 
freedmen  are  employed  for  the  advancement  of  the  several  States  means  for  support  and  maintenance, 
personal  ends  or  the  officers,  instead  of  their  own  regardless  of  whether  they  pursue  a  life  of  Indolence 
improvement  and  welfare,  thus  confirming  the  fears  or  of  labor,  and  regardless  also  of  the  constitntionaJ 
originally  entertained  by  many  that  the  continuation  limitations  of  the  national  authority  in  tioies  of  peace 
of  such  a  bureau  for  anv  unnecessary  length  of  time  and  tranquillity. 

would  inevitably  result  in  fraud,  corruption,  and  The  bill  is  herewith  returned  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
oppression,  resentatives,  in  which  it  originated,  for  its  final  actiuo. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  cases  of  this  character  ANDREW  JOHXSOX. 

investigations  have  been  promptly  ordered,  and  the  WASHwatoir,  July  18,  ISM. 

ofiender  punished  whenever  his  guilt  has  been  satis-  After  the  reading  of  the  raessago  the  bill  Wi? 

tt*S^^??JJ'Sf  i.gi5Lio'r5^f4rud^th!^  '/r^'^  ^r  *«  H"-*  "y  a  two-thirds  rot,., 

measure,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  "  Civil  Ui^^hts  IO"OW8 . 

bill,"  now  a  law  of  the  land,  and  which  will  be  faith-  Ybas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
fully  executed  as  long  as  it  shall' remifiin  unrepealed  Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Banks 
and  may  not  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  courts  Barker,  Baxter,  Benjamin,  Bid  well,  Bingham.  Boot- 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  By  that  act  it  is  enacted  well,  Bromwell,  Buckland,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark, 
'*that  all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  and  not  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Conklinz,  Cook,  Dawe^  De- 
subject  to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not  frees,  Delano,  Demlng,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eokliv, 
taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  Uni-  Eggleston,  ISliot,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Grinneli,  Onswoll, 
ted  States;  and  such  citizens,  of  every  race  and  Hale,  Hart,  Henderson,  Higby,  Holmes,  Hooper, 
color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Cbester  D.  Hubbard, 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish-  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Hulburd,  Jo- 
ment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  lian,  Kasson,  Kelley,  Ketcham,  Laflin,  Lstbsm, 
duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  same  right  in  evAry  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Long- 
State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  to  make  year.  Lynch,  Marston,  Marvin,  McCIurg,  McKe«, 
and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  to  be  parties,  and  give  McRuer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrili,  Morris, 
evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  Moulton,  Myers^Newell,  O'lieill,  Orth,  Perham.  IHke, 
convey  real  and  personal  property,  and  to  full  and  Plants.  Price,  William  H.  Randall,  Alexander  IL 
equal^  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schofield,  Shellabarger,  Spild- 
security  of  person  and  property,  as  is  enjoyed  by  ing,  Stevens,  Thayer,  John  L,  Thomas,  Trow bndj:'N 
white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  punish-  Van  Acrnam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn 
ment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any  Ward,  Warner.  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  William  II 
law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  Washburn,  Weiker,  Wcntworth,  Whalcy,  Williams 
contrary  notwithstanding.*'  James  F.    Wilson,   Stephen  F.  Wilson,  WindiCi, 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  full  protection  is  af-  Woodbridge,  and  the  Speaker — 104. 

forded,  through  the  district  courts  of  the  United  Nats — Messrs.  Ancona,  Boyer,  Dawson,  E]dric!<:^ 

States,  to  all  persons  iniured,  and  whose  i>rivileges.  Finck,  Glossbrenner,  Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  Hocat, 

as  there  declared,   are  in  any  way  impaired;  ana  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Kerr,  Kuykendall,  lie  BUml. 

heavy  penalties  are  denounced  against  the  person  Marshall,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Phelps,  Sainuil 

who  wilfully  violates  the  law.    I  need  not  state  that  J.  Randall,  Raymond,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Rou^ 

that  law  did  not  receive  my  approval ;  yet  its  reme-  seau,  Shanklin,  Sitgreavca,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Thornt ju, 

dies  are  far  preferable  to  those  proposed  in  thepres-  Trimble,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  and  Vvright— S3, 

ent  bill ;  the  one  being  civil  and  the  other  military.  Not  Voting — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Beaman,  Berjtn, 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  bill  herewith  returned,  Blaine,  Blow,  Brandagee,  Broomall,  Chanler,  i'of- 

certain  proceedings  by  which  the  lands  in  the  "  par-  froth,  Cullom,  Culver,  Darlins,  Davis,  Denison,  Dixoa, 

ishesofSt.  Helena  and  St.  Luke,  South  Carolina,"  Dodge,  Dumont,  Farnswortn,  Farquhar,  Goodie ir, 

were  sold  and  bid  in,  and  afterward  disposed  of  by  Abner  C.  Harding,  Harris,  Hayes,  Hill,  Demas  llcb- 

the  tax  commissioners,  are  ratified  and  confirmed,  bard,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  Ingersolt,  Jenckes,  Jocr^ 

By  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  Kelso,    McCullough,    Mclndoe,     Paine,   Patterson, 

sections,  provisions  by  law  aro  made  for  the  disposal  Pomeroy,  Radford,  John  H.  Rice,  Schenck.  SKk^o, 

of  the  lands  thus  acquired  to  a  particular  class  of  Smith,   Stan\  Stillwell,    Strouse,  Francii  Thorny 

citizens.    While  the  quieting  of  titles  is  deemed  very  Upson,  and  Winfield — io. 

important  and  desirable,  the  discrimination  made  in  j^  ^;^  g       ^     ^j^     ^"^             ^     ^^^^  '.., 

the  bill  seems  objectionable,  as  does  also  the  attempt  ,,      -  ,,     ,.      «    »  ^"^  ^  ^^      "*«  ^o*^     r             ' 

to  confer  upon  the  commissioners  judicial  powers,  ^"®  lOilowing  vote: 

by  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  de-  Ybas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clar^ 

prived  of  their  property  in  a  mode  contrary  to  that  Conness,  Cragin,Creswell,  Edmunds,  Fesscnden,  To^ 

provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  no  ter.  Grimes,  Harris,  Henderson  Howard,  Howe,  Kirk 
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trood,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nve,  Po-  the  Federal  courts  at  any  time  before  tlie  jury 

lMd.Pomero7  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Spr^^^^  was  impanelled  to  try  the  same.   By  the  original 

^YatiJ^     '         '        ^^'              '           '  act  ^t  wis  necessary  that  the  motion  for  a  change 

yATs-ifessre.  Backalew,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Gnth-  of  venne  should  be  filed  at  the  term  that  the  ap- 

rie,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McDousoll,  Xesmitb,  Nor-  pearance  of  the  defendant  was  entered.    Evi- 

ton,  Riddle,  Saulsbury,  and  Van  Winkle— 12.  dence  is  before  th*e  committee  tending  to  show 

lodw'^ht^*"'  ^'''^''°'  ^^^"'  ^*°®  °^  Kansas,  ^^^^  j^  ^:^q  g^^te  of  Kentucky  alone  fifteen  hun- 

^                 dred  suits  have  been  brought  against  citizens  who 

acted  or  claimed  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  United 

In  the  House,  on  March  14th,  a  bill  reported  States,  for  acts  done  by  command  of  military 

U  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  amend  ofScers.    In  the  vast  mo^jority  of  these  cases 

the  act  of  1863,  relative  to  the  responsibility  of  the  defendants  were  not  aware  that  it  was 

officers,  etc.,  was  considered.    Mr,  Cook,  of  Illi-  necessary  that  the  motion  to  change  the  venue 

DoLs  stated  the  object  of  the  bill  to  be  to  relieve  should  be  made  at  the  appearance  term.    In  some 

aD  officers  and  persons  acting  under  military  cases  the  suits  were  brought  before  the  act  be- 

aathoritj  from  responsibility  when  sued  fur  acts  came  generally  known,   and   in    consequenoe 

done  daring  the  late  war,  when  done  by  order  thereof  many  are  prevented  from  taking  the 

of  superior  oflScers,  and  to  provide  for  the  trial  of  change  of  venue  to  the  Federd  court  which 

the  question  of  authority  in  the  Federal  instead  they  desired  to  do. 

Di  the  State  courts.  "  I  find  by  reference  to  the  act  of  1838,  called 
He  said:  **Thetirst  section  of  this  bill  pro-  tlie  'force  bill,'  precisely  such  a  provision  was 
Tides  that  an  order  from  any  military  oflBcer  of  inserted  to  meet  the  state  of  facts  in  South 
the  United  States  holding  the  command  of  the  Carolina  in  nullification  times.    That  act  pro- 
deportment,  district,  or  place  within  which  the  vides  that  the  change  of  venue  may  be  taken  at 
^i  complained  of  shall  have  been  done,  shall  be  any  lime  before  trial.    To  meet  this  difSculty, 
a  defence.  and  to  secure  to  those  who  were  intended  to  be 
'^This  provision  is  rendered  necessary  from  protected  by  the  law  of  1868  the  benefit  of  that 
tiio  fiict  which  appears  in  evidence  before  the  protection,  it  is  provided  in  the  third  section  of 
roiumittee  that  the  State  courts  in  some  of  the  this  act  that  the  change  of  venue  may  be  made 
iorder  States  have  held,  under  section  four  of  after  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  and  be- 
the  act  of  which  this  is  an  amendment,  that  fore  the  impanelling  of  the  jury  to  try  the  cause. 
the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  That  applies  to  suits  pending  as  well  as  to  suits 
ia  necosary  to  justify  the  party  doing  the  act,  to  be  commenced  hereafter.    The  object  of  the 
and  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  party  sued  to  section  is  to  give  relief  to  those  men  who  have 
prodoce  an  order  from  the  President  of   the  been  sued  there,  and  who,  not  understanding 
United  States  directing  him  to  do  the  particular  that  it  was  necessary  to  file  a  petition  for  a 
&ct  complained  of,  the  law  became  in  many  in-  change  of  venue  at  the  appearance'  term,  have 
stances  a  dead  letter.    The  principle  that  a  Gov-  suffered  that  term  to  pass.    Section  three  pro- 
erament  shall  relieve  its  officer  from  individual  vides  for  a  state  of  fact  like  this :  there  was  evi- 
rcspoasibility  for  any  act  done  by  the  command  dence  before  the  committee  tending  to  show 
of  a  military  superior  has  been  settled  so  long  that  in  some  of  the  State  courts  of  Kentucky 
ud  so  ^ell  that  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  the  courts  have  refused  to  grant  a  change  of 
Bi'W.    In  order  to  make  that  principle  operative  venue  after  application  has  been  made  precisely 
iu  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendments,  the  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1868. 
pnoTJ^vn  contained  in  the  first  section  of  this  The  reasons  assigned,  so  far  as  I  have  heard 
to  is  indispensably  necessary.    Where  the  State  them,  are  two.    The  first  is,  that  the  act  of  1 868 
courts  hold  that  the  order  of  the  President  of  is  unconstitutional ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the 
the  Cnited  States  himself  must  be  produced  to  *court  has  a  discretion  which  it  may  exercise  to 
JQstifr  the  impressment  of  a  horse  or  seizure  of  refuse  to  approve  the  security  which  is  offered 
fwa^^e  or    military    supplies,    the   protection  by  the  defendant  that  he  will  file  the  record  in 
de^i^^ned  to  be  given  by  the  act  is  taken  entirely  the  United  States  court. 
a«fiiT.    The  spirit  of  the  first  act  it  is  believed  "  The  fifth  section  of  the  bill  provides  for 
ij  met  by  the  words  of  this  amendment,  which  cases  which  have  occurred  in  which  the  clerks 
prorides  that  a  military  order  issued  by  any  per-  of  the  State  courts  have  refused  to  give  certified 
«on  having  the  command  of  the  district,  depart-  copies  of  the  record  to  be  filed  in  the  United 
sient,  or  place  where  the  act  compldned  of  is  States  courts,  and  to  prevent  the  right  to  a 
<loue  shall  be  a  defence.    The  soldier  or  subor-  change  of  venue  being  defeated  by  any  defajilt 
dinate  officer  mnst  at  his  peril  obey  without  of  the  clerks  of  the  State  courts. 
Qae5tlon  the  order  of  his  superior,  and  that  or-  "  There  is  another  important  provision  of  this 
der  should  protect  him  from  individual  respon-  bill  which  I  failed  to  explain.    The  law  of  1863 
bibility  for  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  it.  provides  that  at  the  time  the  defendant  shall 
^'  The  second  section  of  the  bill  has  reference  file  his  petition  fur  a  change  of  venue  he  shall 
merely  to  the  character  of  the  evidence  of  the  give  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  Stat©  eourt^ 
nisteuce  of  this  order  which  shall  be  produced,  conditioned  that  he  will  at  the  next  term  of  tho 
•*  The  third  section  of  the  bill  provides  for  Federal  court  file  a  copy  of  the  record  in  that 
thd  removal  of  the  action  from  the  State  to  court.    There  was  evidence  before  the  commit- 
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tee  tending  to  show  that  the  courts  have  exer-  to  a  bill  which  should  fairly  attempt  to  pro- 

cised  a  discretion  to  refuse  the  secnritj  when  mote  the  ends  of  justice,  without  re^d  to  the 

tendered,  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  parties  litigant.    But  look  at  this  bill ;  compare 

defendant  in  sccnring  this  change  of  venue,  and  it  with  the  ori^nal  act.    That  act  requires  a 

consequently  it  is  required  in  this  bill  that  *  on  special  order  of  the  President.    It  is  to  be  pre- 

the  fling  of  the  petition,  verified  as  provided  sumed  that  the  President  would  not  act  rashly 

in  said  fifth  section,  the  further  proceedings  in  — would  not  order  the  arrest  of  a  person  with- 

the  State  court  shall  cease,  and  not  be  resumed  out  some  evidence,  ot  at  least  some  reasonable 

until  a  certificate,  und^r  the  seal  of  the  circuit  ground  of  suspicion.    But  under  the  provisions 

court  of  the  United  States,  stating  that  the  pe-  of  this  bill,  if  it  be  passed,  any  mere  law  stn- 

titioner  has  failed,  to  file  copies  in  the  said  cir^  dent  can,  I  affirm,  frame  a  defence  and  exon- 

cuit  court,  at  the  next  term,  is  produced.'  erate  any  defendant,  though  he  may  have  com- 

"The  venue  is  not  to  be  changed  unless  the  mitted  robbery,  murder,  or  other  high  crime; 

party  at  the  next  term  of  the  United  States  because  the  defendant  is  not  required  to  stste 

court  files  his  copy  of  the  order  of  the  State  or  to  prove  that  there  was  any  ground  of  sos- 

court.    There  are  but  two  principles  embodied  picion,  or  any  probable  cause  whatever  for  the 

in  this  bill.    Both  principles  are  embodied  in  seizure,  arrest,  or  imprisonment  complaiDed  of; 

the  bill  of  1833,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  order  of  any  officer  in  command  at  any 

Congress  and  the  assent  of  President  Jackson,  place,  either  general  or  special,  verbal  or  writ- 

The  first  principle  is,  that  the  United  States  will  ten,  is  made  a  full  defence." 

protect  its  officers  in  executing  its  laws  and  Mr.  Rogers,  of  New  Jersey,  followed  in  oppo- 

maintaining  its  authority.      And  the  second  sition,  saying :  "  Sir,  I  affirm — ^and  I  feel  that 

principle  is,  that  in  testing  the  question  whether  I  can  do  so  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 

a  man  has  been  acting  under  the  authority  of  diction — that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  cod- 

the  United  States,  the  question  shall  be  tried  in  trary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Gov- 

the  courts  of  United  States.    Those  two  prin-  emment ;  and  without  regard  to  any  erpn* 

ciples,  I  conceive,  cannot  be  surrendered  with-  prohibitions  of  tlie  Constitution,  they  are  vio- 

out  surrendering  entirely  the  power  to  admin-  lative  of  those  great  rights  of  property,  liberty, 

ister  the  Grovernment  and  to  execute  the  laws."  and  life,  which  the  Government  was  fbnnded 

Mr.  Harding,  of  Kentucky,  replied :  "  Under  to  secure.    When  this  Congress  undertakes  to 

the  original  act,  to  make  a  valid  defence  re-  trample  upon  and  override  the  elementary  prin- 

?uired  the  special  order  or  authority  of  the  ciples  of  society,  it  saps  the  foundataon-princi- 
"resident  of  tne  United  States.  But  by  this  bill  pies  of  our  Government ;  and  it  requires  no  ox- 
any  order,  verbal  or  written,  general  or  special,  press  restraining  clause  of  the  Constitution  to 
by  any  officer  in  command  of  any  district,  de-  forbid  such  an  outrage.  The  provisions  of  this 
partment,  or  place,  any  kind  of  order  is  made  to  bill  are  inimical  to  those  great  doctrines  of  re- 
justify  the  act  complained  of  Now,  I  heg  that  publican  liberty  which  give  vitality  to  the  Coa- 
this  feature  of  the  biU  vrill  be  noticed,  and  it  stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which  our 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  framed  wholly  in  the  in-  Kevolutionary  fathers  intended  to  hand  down 
terests  of  one  of  the  parties  litigant  Congress  unimpaired  as  a  priceless  jewel  to  their  po^ 
is  asked  to  intervene  between  parties  litigant  terity. 

after  the  suit  has  been  commenced,  and  to  act  ^^  Sir,  the  act  of  March  8,  1863,  to  which  this 

exclusively  in  favor  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  purports  to  be  a  supplement,  made  *  any  order 

ignore  the  rights  of  the  other  party  altogether,  issued  by  the  President  or  under  his  authority 

"  I  learn  now  for  the  first  time,  by  the  gentle-  a  complete  defence  for  any  search,  seiaure,  ar- 

man*s  remark,  that  there  was  evidence  before  rest,  or  imprisonment  made,  done,  or  commit- 

the  committee.    But  what  sort  of  evidence  was  ted,  or  act  omitted  to  be  done.'    This  bill  go^ 

it  ?     Strictly  and  rigidly  ex  parte  evidence — evi-  much  further  than  that  act.    It  not  only  dif- 

dence  in  favor  of  the  defendants  in  all  cases —  penses  with  the  kind  of  proof  which  was  re^ 

but  not  a  word  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.    There-  quired  by  that  act,  but  it  substitutes  a  n<ew 

suit  is  what  might  have  been  expected.    The  bill  species  of  proof.    It  authorizes  the  commis5i«m| 

before  us  is  strictly  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  of  trespasses  that  were  not  authorized  by  tb^ 

defendant,  utterly  ignoring  the  rights  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1863.    This  bill  proposes  t<i 

pltdntiffi  legalize  '  any  search,  seizure,  arrest,  or  impris-i 

"  Now,  sir,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  onment  made,  done,  or  committed,  or  any  act^ 

the  fact  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  omitted  to  be  done  during  the  said  rebellian, 

pWntiff  is  not  exactly  a  criminal  because  he  by  any  officer  or  person  under  and  by  virtue  Ml 

brings  a  suit,  but  may  have  a  just  cause  of  ao-  any  order,  written  or  verbal,  general  or  gpecial 

tion  ?    Tliis  bill  seems  to  treat  the  act  of  suing  issued  by  any  military  officer  of  tho  UuitoJ 

in  the  State  courts  as  but  little  less  criminal  States,  holding  the  command  of  the  depart^ 

than  committing  the  original  outrage.    Every  ment,   district,   or  place  within  which    such 

provision  in  this  bill,  from  first  to  last,  is  mani-  seizure,  search,  arrest,  or  imprisonment  wal 

festly  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  defendant,  made,  done,  or  committed,  or  any  acta  wer^ 

to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  rights  of  the  so  omitted  to  be  done,  either  by  the  person  o^ 

plaintiff.  officer  to  whom  the  order  is  addressed,  or  bt 

^  Bir,  I  would  be  willing  to  give  mj  support  any  other  person  aiding  or  assisting  him  therein.^ 
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''The  act  of  March  8, 1868,  was  confined  to  have  their  rights  protected.    There  is  where 

«archefl»  seizarea,  arrests,  and  imprisonments  local  pre^jndices  are  frowned  down." 

nude  bj  men  claiming  to  have  military  anthor-  The  bill  was  firther  debated  by  members  of 

itj  and  hj  virtue  of  the  order  of  the  President,  the  Honse  from  Kentucky,  where  three  tiiou- 

Tbis  bill  goes  further,  and  protects  from  pnn-  sand  five  hundred  suits  had  been  brought,  and 

Uhment  any  act  do^e  under  '  any  order,  writ-  finally  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

ten  or  verbal,  general  or  special,  issued  by  any  Yeas— Messrs.  Alley,  AUison,  Ames,  Anderson, 

military  officer  of  the  United  States  holding  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin, 

oommand  of  the  department  district,  or  place.'  5?^^"»  Barker,  Baxter.  Beaman,  Bidwell,  Binrham, 


vLcru  uvfui  ^uuiouujcub,  ituvuj^u  uv  Auujr  K**=B^vu,  xiuui>,  xaruswona,  r&rquuar,  jerry,  urar- 
iriihoat  authority  have  torn  the  wife  from  her  S^id,  Grinnell^bner  C.  Hardinff,  HartJHayes,  Hen- 
husband  and  plunged  to  her  heart  the  deadly  ^"°°»  ^%  f ?^f ^V<^°°P®i&  tt^l^  Yl  «  rf?' 
Vniftj  ,^f  ihf.  ol<>«ol;,i  T^  «  «,««  «„«  ^\.r.«,  «i  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Demas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hub- 
fcnife  of  the  assassin.  If  a  man  can  show  an  b^rd,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Hulburd,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes, 
order  from  any  nailitary  authonty,  that  order  Kasson,  Kelley,  Kelso  Ketcham,  Kuykendall,  Laflin, 
exempts  him  from  aU  responsibifity  for  any  Latham,  George  V.  Lawrence^  William  Lawrence, 
OQtrage,  however  heinous,  which  he  may  have  I'Oan,  Lynch,  Marston,  Mamuj  McClurg,  McKee, 

self  for  rape,  arson,  murder,  or  any  other  outr  p^elpi,  Pike,  Plants,  i'rice,  William  H.  Randall,  Rayl 

nge,  if  he  can  produce  the  order  of  his  supe-  mond,  John  H.  Rice,   Rollins,  Rosseau,   Sawyer, 

tior  oflScer.                                                             -  Schofleld,  Shellabarger,  Sloan,  Smith,  Stevens,  Still- 

"  In  addition  to  that,  sir,  this  bill  proposes  to  ;®"»  X^*^^®*^V,'^E°^**!i^^'  Uwon,  Van  Aeman,  Burt 

lAffalizA  n«  nrnnf  f>i«t  xphiVh  ia  nnVnnxirn  tn  fliA  ^^'^  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Warner, 

egaiize  as  prool  tnat  whicH  is  unknown  to  tbe  Elihn  B.  Washbnme,  William  B.  Waahbnri/Welker 

laws  of  evidence  sancUoned  by  the  common  Wentworth,  WiUiams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Windom, 

law.    A  simple  telegraphic  dispatch,  without  and  Woodbridge— 112. 

any  proof  of  its  authenticity,  is  to  be  received  Nats— Messrs.  Ancona,  Beraren,  Bover,  Brooks, 

as  a  defence  against  any  charge.    Is  that  the  X^fi'i®'''  S^'F^'^^h  l^^wson   Eldridge,  Olossbrenner, 

wayin  whichje  libe/es  of iLe  citizen  were  ^^^^^^f^^t'^^^                       l^ri?  1!^ 

alended  to  be  secured  by  the  Constitution  ?  Blond,  Marshall,  McCuUough,  Nicholson,  Samuel  J. 

Was  it  ever  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  Randall,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Sitjgreaves,  Strouse, 

that  instrnment  that  such  evidence  should  bo  Tabor,  Thornton,  Trimble,  and  Winfleld— 31. 

I^pt^  to  screen  and  prot^t  the  midnight  as-  nef  Jllr^rc^bJ:"^^^^^^^^^ 

tesm  from  punishment  for  the  gravest  crimes  D/frees.  Denison' Donnelly,  EckleV,  Finct,  Goodl 

«  which  humanity  can  be  guilty?"  year,  Griswold,  Harris,  Uigby,  Hotchkiss.  James 

Mr.  McKee,   of  Kentucky,  replied :    "  What  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Julian,  Longyear,   Mclndoet 

does  this  bill  propose  ?    Merely  to  aUow  those  ^i^''^^^  ^S^*?,K»   Patterson     Pomeroy,   Radford, 

.en  who  daring  ^the  war  have  acted  ^der  or-  tl^S:"^,  ^^:ds'''^^^^^^^^^^^       «°af  I 

awsfrom  snpcnor  ofBcen,  from  the  President  Henrv  D.  Vashbum,  Whaley,  Stephen  F.  WiUon, 

01  the  United  States  down  to  department  com-  and  Wright — 19. 

Si''''  w  t  ^^^  ^^^^  committed  any  acta  j^  ^^  Sg„„^  tl,^  ,,ijl  ^^         ^ed  from  the 

»h.ch  cottid  be  recognized  under  the  laws  of  a  j„diciary  Committee  on  April  11th,  and  post- 

«A  Tf    J^  to  be  protected  m  the  perform-  p^^ed  until  the  next  day,  when  several  verbal 

S^nl  "  *»*V'^'<*  .*^«y  Y""?  'T'"^  J*  Amendments  were  madef 

ft  under  their  oath  mustering  them  into  ^^  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  moved  the  fol- 

J»  iederal  army.    The-  question  la,  whether  jowing  amendment  • 

re  shall  protect  them  from  malicuous  persecu-  «,        ■,.       \            j,        ^ 

m  instituted  and  carried  on  in  the'Teverd  ao^ro^r'^'mtfte'l  T.'^fsS.Vr^^J^'.^StJ^d'ircot 

Jlates  by  those  who  never  had  the  interest  of  gress  during  the  rebellion,  and  in  which,  at  the  time 

ibe  country  at  heart,  and  who  have  taken  every  and  place  of  any  such  act  or  omission,  martial  law 

opportunity  to  assail,  annoy,  and  trouble  the  ^^  ^o*  i°  force. 

oWi^^rs  of  the  Federal  army.    It  is  a  bill,  sir,  He  said :  "  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  of 

«>  give  them  that  protection  which  the  Gov-  that  class  of  persons  who  are  struck  with  con- 

minent  owes  to  them.    I  say  that  the  Govern-  stitutional  paralysis  on  every  occasion  when 

Dent  is  worthless  unless  it  protects  those  men  some  necessary  law  for  the  security  of  the  pub- 

0  whom  it  intrusted  its  own  protection,  and  lie  is  about  to  be  enacted ;  and  .therefore  I  am 

fHo  saved  it  from  the  deadly  stroke  of  treason,  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any  reasonable  degree  of 

[liis  simply  protects  them  in  the  courts  of  the  patriotism,  or  even  any  reasonable  degree  of 

.nited  States  because  the  State  courts  have  re-  courage,  will  permit  into  the  debatable  land  of 

Bsed  and  do  refuse  to  give  that  protection  to  constitutional  doubt  in  passing  acts  of  this  kind, 

bese  men.    I  contend,  sir,  that  it  is  the  pecu-  which  are  really  designed  for  the  security  of 

jar  province  of  the  Government  of  the  United  men  who  have  been  acting  under  the  orders 

states  in  its  own  courts  to  guarantee  that  pro-  of  the  Government  in  enforcing  the  laws ;  but 

^OD  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  there  are  limits  be- 

p  any  capacity  in  its  service  during  the  rebel-  yond  which  it  is  not  only  unsafe,  but  unwise, 

ion.    There  is  where  they  are  most  likely  to  for  those  who  represent  the  people  to  go,  even 
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for  the  good  end  in  view  of  reaching  so  noble  one  of  those  who  desire  to  use  that  noble  id- 

a  porpose  as  that  of  protecting  the  persons  strnment  to  its  fbUest  extent  and  not  to  abuse 

whom  it  is  said  have  been  sncd  in  actions  at  its  powers,  that  it  is  unwise  as  well  as  illegal  to 

law  for  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  President  pass  a  law  of  this  description,  which  operates 

of  the  United  States,  either  directly  or  indi-  upon  districts  of  the  country  where  there  has 

rectly.  been  perfect  repose,  and  where  the  mantle  of 

'^The  act  of  1863,  to  which  this  bill  is  an  the  dvil  law  has  been  enfolded  day  by  day  in 

amendment,  simply  provided  that  the  order  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  order        **  Now,  if  I  correctly  understand  public  law 

of  any  one  acting  under  his  authority,  should  (and  I  do  not  claim  any  great  familiarity  with 

stand  as  a  defence  agmnst  actions  of  this  de-  it),  where  martial  law  does  prevail,  the  order 

Bcription.    Thi*»  bill  goes  further,  and  provides  of  the  commanding  officer,  the  order  of  hissnb- 

that  not  only  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  ordinate  traced  down  through  to  the  sniall^ 

United  States  or  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  corporal  that  carries  a  musket,  so  that  it  ema- 

the  order  of  any  military  officer  of  the  United  nates  from  headquarters,  as  all  proper  discipline 

States  holding  the  command  of  the  department,  makes  orders  emanate,  is  a  defence,  independent 

district,  or  the  place  within  which  any  search,  of  enactments  and  independent  of  any  special 

seizure,  arrest,  or  imprisonment  was  made,  etc,  statate  on  the  subject.    There  is  no  meaning 

shall  stand  as  a  defence  in  and  of  itself;  so  that  which  can  be  attached,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 

in  States  of  the  Union  which  have  never  been  term  *  martial  law,'  except  that  it  has  the  forw 

in  rebellion,  in  States  of  the  Union  where  mar-  of  law ;  and  therefore,  if  there  were  any  sec- 

tial  law  has  never  been  proclaimed,  the  act  of  a  tions  of  this  country  where  martial  law  has 

captain  recruiting  a  company  of  volunteers  is  prevailed  and  where  these  arrests  and  irapriaon- 

to  be  by  an  ex  post  facto  ]aw  a  complete  defence  ments  and  seizures  have  been  made,  whelh» 

to  an  action  of  trespass  against  him  for  false  right  or  wrong,  so  that  they  were  made  bj 

imprisonment,  or  for  taking  a  horse,  or  what-  authority  of  the  superior  commander,  that  very 

ever  it  may  be.    Certainly  it  must  be  an  ex-  law  itself  furnishes  the  justification,  and  it 

treme  necessity  indeed  which  drives  us  to  such  needs  no  act  of  Congress  to  confirm  it.    At  the 

legislation  as  that.    It  is  the  exercise,  as  it  pp-  same  time  I  am  willing,  if  it  be  thought  that  an 

pears  to  me,  in  regions  where  martial  law  and  act  of  Congress  will  make  it  stronger,  to  acqni- 

rebellion  have  not  prevailed  at  all,  of  a  power  esce  in  that  opinion.    But  when  you  ask  me  to 

which  can  nowhere  be  found  in  the  Consti-  go  a  step  further,  and  into  regions  where  peace 

tution,  which  can  nowhere  be  raised  by  impli-  and   repose   have   prevmled  continually,  and 

cation  from  any  of  its  provisions,  and  which  is  martial  law  has  not  existed,  and  where  no  foe 

contrary  to  the  natural  sense  of  justice  which  has  raised  his  banner  anywhere,  and  to  say  tLat 

pervades  every  man's  bosom.  the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  State?, 

"I  know  that  there  is  a  precedent  for  this  or  the  order  of  any  other  person  professing  to 

class  of  legislation.    In  the  time  of  that  king  act  under  his  authority,  however  remote,  is  to  l)^ 

who  was  called,  or  rather  miscalled,  the  first  held  as  a  defence  in  a  court  of  *  law,  then  I  am 

gentleman  in  Europe,  and  who  was  certainly  the  compelled  to  disagree,  because  it  invader  wbat 

worst  monarch,  and  whose  fears  of  assassina-  has  always  been  considered  the  fundamental 

tion  and  the  overthrow  of  his  Government  private  rights  of  every  member  of  organized 

were  such  as  to  drive  him  nearly  crazy,  a  sub-  society." 

servient  Parliament  passed  an  act  somewhat        Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  Now,  ^. 

similar  to  this,  which  declared  that  all  arrests  the  great  object  of  this  bill  is,  in  every  cl>o 

of  people  suspectefl  of  treason,  which  had  been  where  a  soldier  or  pfficer  has  acted  io  good 

made,  or  which  might  be  made  within  a  cer-  faith  under  an  order  addressed  to  him  or  i-- 

tain  limited  time,  should  be  regarded  as  law-  tended  for  him,  to  extend  to  him  the  protection 

ful,  independent  of  the  question  of  whether  of  the  law  as  against  the  consequences  of  any 

there  was  any  ground  of  suspicion,  and  inde-  act  which  he  might  do  and  perform  under  that 

pendent  of  the  question  what  subject  of  his  order  or  under  color  of  tliat  order,  and  to  enable 

Britannic  majesty  it  was  who  should  make  the  the  defendant  in  such  case  as  that  to  trtn>t'cr 

arrest.    But,  sir,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  the  prosecution  of  the  suit  (for  the  proceeding 

court  in  Great  Britain  ever  upheld  an  act  of  that  may  be  crimind  or  it  may  be  civil)  from  tlie 

description.    I  believe  that  no  decision  can  be  local  or  State  tribunal  to  a  FederaJ  tribunal, 

found  anywhere  in  any  civilized  community  thus  giving  the  defendant  an  opportunity  of 

holding  that  an  ex  post  facto  enactment,  declar-  presenting  his  case  to  a  court  and  a  jury  not  in- 

ing,  by  mere  force  of  the  law,  that  a  past  trans-  fccted  by  the  local  preiudices  of  the  place  where 

action  should  be  guilty  or  guiltless,  had  any  the  act  was  committea. 
force  at  all  except  as  it  fortified  martial  law  or        "I  must  confess  that  I  see  no  CToand  or 

operated  upon  districts  where  civil  law  was  not  reason   whatever  for   drawing  the  distinction 

in  force.    Therefore  it  has  appeared  to  me,  not,  that  is  drawn  by  this  amendment  of  the  Senator 

as  I  have  said  before,  as  one  of  those  persons  from  Vermont.    I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 

who  are  delighted  to  find  constitutional  objec-  not  be  applied  as  well  in  loyal  States  in  the 

tions  to  every  thing  which  is  proposed  in  the  case  of  acts  by  military  officers  or  soldiers  as  to 

disturbed  state  of  the  country,  but  ratlier  as  the  same  acts  when  performed  in  rebel  States 
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or  in  any  State  under  martial  law.    The  reason  who  were  here,  stood  np  in  the  Senate  and 

is  die  same  in  both  cases,  the  great  object  being  defied  almost  the  anthority  of  the  United  States, 

the  protection  of  the  soldier  or  the  officer  in  and  said  that  if  he  were  a  judge,  or  a  person 

the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  that  is  a  dutj  acting  in  that  capacity,  in  the  State  of  Dela- 

iriich  I  hold  devolves  npon  Congress.    A  sol-  ware,  he  would  not  obey  the  law.    He  repeats 

(Her  or  an  officer  who  is  a  subordinate  must  that  same  thing  to-day.    Sir,  if  it  be  so  that 

not  omit  to  obey  the  order.    If  he  refuses  to  the  rebel  spirit  which  defies  the  nation,  in  the 

do  so  it  is  always  at  the  peril  of  his  life  or  of  person  of  judges  and  others,  has  crept  into  the 

iiDprisonment ;   and  to  expose  a  person  thus  Senate,  and  shows  itself  here,  the  more  the 

situated  to  the  consequences  which  might  flow  necessity  of  the  bill  which  wo  propose  to  pass. 

frum  a  siiit  or  prosecution  in  a  community  *I  will  not  yield  to  that  authority' — So  said 

where  there  were  strong  prejudices  against  him  the  rebel,  and  that  produced  the  war ;  and  now, 

U  something  I  imagine  whicn  we  ought  not  to  when  the  war  is  over,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 

do.   The  bill  is  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  but  ware  stands  ud  and  repeats  that  he  will  not 

iimple,  n^ed  justice,  applicable  to  one  case  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  It  is 

ss  n-eii  as  to  another,  and  to  one  locality  as  time  this  should  be  done  with.    It  is  time  that 

wtrll  as  anotlier."  the  Senator  should  understand  that  the  author- 

Tlie  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Edmunds  was  ity  of  the  United  States  will  be  supreme,  whether 

rejected  by  the  following  vote :  it  takes  a  Senator  or  the  merest  rebel  soldier. 

YKis-Messm.  Buckalew.  Cowan,  Doolittle,  Ed.  ™«  Government  must  be  obeyed    and  it  is 

Eacd«,  Guthrie,  Hendricki,  Johnson,  McDougaU,  i^^t  worth  having  if  it  cannot  cause  itself  to  be 

Kesmith,  and  Saulsbury— 10.  obeyed.    This  proceeding,  if  attempted  to  be 

Xat*— Messrs.  Anthony,    Chandler,  Clark,  Con-  caiTiod  ou  in  a  State  court,  in  defiance  of  the 

acss,^rin,  Creswell,  Foster,  Grimes,  Henderson  United  States  authority,  should  be  void,  and 

Kfeflf^rP°^in^ri(^^''sh^™^  the  judge  and  cyerybody  ebo  who  undertake, 

Ssrigue,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  *<>  set  himself  up  m  this  way —for  it  will  not  be 

tide,  WUler,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yat€s— 29.  an  honest  authority — should  be  punished  for  so 

Absest— ifessrs.   Bro\rn,  Davis,   Dixon,    Fessen-  doing.     We   have   had   about   enough   of  this 

fehwo*  ^**'""'  ^^^^^f  Poland,  Riddle,  and  gt^te  authority  to  teach  it  to  yield  respect  and 

*        *  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  moved  to  strike  Mr.  Hendricks :  "  I  was  not  able  to  see  that 

Oct  Uio  fourth  section  imposing  damages  on  the  reply  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

^tLk  officers  on  proceeding  with  a  suit  after  met  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 

Botice  of  removal.    He  said :  "  Now,  Mr.  Presi-  ware.    This  bill  addresses  itself  to  each  one  of 

^eat,  lam  very  free  to  say  that  if  I  were  a  judge  us  as  lawyers.    It  proposes  to  confer  upon  the 

ia  any  State  I  should  not  feel  myself  bound  to  courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction,  and  to 

V»J  any  attention  whatever  to  this  act ;  because  control  the  proceedings  of  the  State  courts  in 

1  do  not  believe  the  Congress  of  the  United  certain  causes ;  and  I  was  not  able  to  see  the 

^tts  has  the  constitutional  authority  to  pass  impropriety  on  the  part  of  a  Senator  in  saying 

^  oct.    Suppose   a  judge  of  a  State  court  that  if  he  were  a  judge  in  a  State  court  he 

diould  honestly  be  of  that  opiuion,  and  suppose  should  disregard  the  provisions  of  a  law  which 

ima  Secretary  of  "War,  or  the  agent  of  some  he  thought  to  bo  unconstitutional.    Sir,  it  is 

Steretary  of  WTar,  or  some  Secretary  of  State,  not  clear  that  this  proposed  transfer  of  causes 

or  the  agent  of  some  Secretary  of  State,  has  from  the  State  courts  to  the  Federal  courts  was 

cajLsed  a  citizen  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  contemplated  by  the  Constitution ;  and  when  a 

^tAtcs  to  be  arrested,  and  application  is  made  similar  provision  found  its  way  in  what  is  called 

t*>  the  State  courts  for  redress,  and  the  State  the  CivU  Rights  bill  I  had  the  same  opinion 

court?  believo  they  have  the  constitutional  an-  upon  it. '  Causes  such  as  are  not  described  at 

ftohry  to  aflTord  that  re<lress,  notwithstanding  all  in  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which 

^*  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  honestly  so  defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts, 

JecMe,  your  act  proposes  to  punish  them  in  are  to  be  transferred  from  the  State  courts  to 

^n^os  for  the  exercise  of  an  honest  judicial  the  Federal  courts,  merely  because  Congress 

>I>iaion.    I  will  not  discuss  the  question,  how-  so  provides.    I  have  my  doubts  whether  it  can 

'Ter,  Mr.  President,  but  I  make  the  motion  to  properly  be  done.     When  a  case  is  pending  in 

tnke  out  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill."  a  State  court,  and  an  application  is  made  to 

Mr.  Clark :     **  I  hanlly  think   it  is  worth  transfer  that^  cause  to  the  United  States  court, 

»"hiie  that  I  should  spend  much  time  in  answer-  if  the  judge  m  the  State  court  shall  be  of  opin- 

ig  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  I  would  ion  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

^}t  say  a  word  now  if  this  had  not  been  the  States  that  cause  ought  not  to  be  transferred, 

^ond  time  when  he  uttered  words  like  those  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 

rhich  he  has  now  uttered  in  defiance  of  the  •  New  Hampshire,  what  is  the  clear  duty  of  the 

wthority  of  the  United  States.   "When  the  Civil  State  judge  ?    Ought  he  to  send  the  cause  from 

*.ight3  bill  was  upon  its  passage,  when  the  Sen-  his  court  into  a  Federal  court,  contrary  to  the 

lie  was  about  to  vote  on  it,  tlie  Senator  from  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  country  ?    "What 

)elaware,  in  the  spirit  that  he  now  shows  in  jurisdiction  shall  be  possessed  by  the  Federal 

he  Senate,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  courts  is  defined  id  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  States ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  defi-        "  Bat,  sir,  in  the  existing  law  which  author 

nition  of  jurisdiction  does  not  include  the  cases  izes  the  transfer  of  causes  to  the  Federal  froa 

provided  for  in  this  bill.  the  State  courts  in  cases  that  are  clearly  within 

"  But,  sir,  suppose  it  be  proper  to  transfer  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  is  there  aar 

these  causes  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  pro\ision  that  if  the  judge  shall  bo  of  opinioQ 

courts,  ought  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  that  the  case  ought  not  to  bo  transferred  he 

this  bill  to  bo  as  they  are  ?    We  are  all  familiar  shall  be  liable  to  punishment,  he  shall  be  liahk 

with  the  act  which  authorizes  the  transfer  of  to  suit  and  damages?    No,  sir.    Congress,  in 

certain  causes  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  the  enactment  upon  that  subject,  has  assamed 

court    Where  a  citizen  of  one  State  brings  a  that  the  State  judge  will  do  his  duty.   Bui 

suit  against  a  citizen  of  another  State,  in  a  here,  almost  for  the  first  time,  and  I  beliere  for 

State  court,  the  act  of  Congress  authorizes  the  the  first  time  unless  a  pro\ision  like  thi^  is 

transfer  of  that  cause  to  the  Federal  court,  found  in  what  is  called  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  it 

upon  the  application  of  the  defendant;  and  is  provided  that  if  the  judge  shall  deny  the 

whv  ?    Because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  transfer,  upon  the  exercise  of  his  judgmea; 

States  provides  that  litigation  between  citizens  for  what  Congress  may  hold  to  be  an  error  of 

of  different  States  may  be  hoard  in  the  Federal  judgment,  he  shall  bo  liable  to  a  civil  suit  ad 

court,  which  is  supposed  to  be  disinterested  to  damages.    Are  Senators  willing  to  say  that 

in  judgment  and  feeling  between  the  parties,  the  State  judges  are  to  be  punished  by  mn 

But  in  that  act  we  do  not  find  such  extraordi-  and  damages  for  an  error  of  judgment, 
nary  provisions  as  are  in  this  bill.    In  that  case        "  Mr.  President,  these  are  very  extraordinary 

tho  defendant,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  term,  provisions,  and  I  am  not  at  aU  surprised  thai 

must  come  into  the  State  court  and  make  his  the  Senator  from   Delaware    should    expro^ 

application  for  the  transfer  before  he  does  any  himself  upon  them  very  earnestly.     The  bn- 

act  which  recognizes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  giiago  which  he  used  I  did  not  observe  at  the 

State  court,  and  he  must  give  his  bond  that  time ;  but  I  am  very  free  to  say  to  the  Senjte 

upon  the  first  day  of  the  next  term  of  the  Fed-  that  if  I  were  a  State  judge,  and  I  thought  tb? 

eral  court  he  will  file  the  papers  In  the  cause  provision  of  this  law  was  unconstitutional,  I 

in  tho  Federal  court,  and  enter  his  appearance,  certainly  should  regard  the  Constitution  as  a 

That  is  required  of  the  defendant  in  a  cause  higher  law  than  the  act  of  Congress  which,  h 

where  it  is  clearly  proper,  within  the  provisions  ^7  judgment,  if  it  should  be  my  judpraent, 

of  the  Constitution,  to  take  the  case  from  the  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Coibti- 

State  to  the  Federal  court.  tution.    It  presents  the  question  to  a  joirt 

"  Here,  however,  in  a  case,  to  say  the  least  of  whether  a  case  can  be  transferred  to  the  Fci- 

it,  where  it  is  doubtM  whether  the  transfer  «ral  court;  and  shall  ho  not  decide  it?    If  I 

can  be  authorized  by  Congress,  it  is  provided  luring  a  suit  in  a  State  court  against  a  mic 

that  that  transfer  may  be  asked  by  the  defend-  ^^lo  ^^  tlone  mo  a  grievous  wrong  during  thfce 

ant,  after  ho  has  entered  an  appearance  in  a  ^^r  or  ^v®  years,  a  wronff  perhaps  accom- 

State  court,  after  he  has  recognized,  by  his  panied  with  violence  and  malice,  and  the  caQ>e 

appearance  and  pleadings,  the  jurisdiction  of  is  set  down  for  trial  upon  an  appearance  and 

the  State  court.    And,  sir,  there  is  very  strange  P^^a  '^7  the  defendant,  and  he  then  asks  a 

language  here,  which  may  be  construed  author-  transfer  of  the  cause  to  the  Federal  court  am! 

izing  the  transfer  after  a  judgment  has  been  the  judge  shall  say  that  the  case  must  be  he:iri 

rendered  in  the  State  court.    I  call  the  atten-  before  him  and  before  a  iury  in  that  court,  sb^.! 

tion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  that  judge,  because  of  the  exercise  of  a  soaLd| 

the  language  found  in  the  third  section,  com-  and  honest  judgment,  be  punished  by  suit  aaaj 

mencing  in  the  eighth  line,  and  I  ask  him  to  damages?    I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp-I 

explain  to  the  Senate  the  moaning  of  this  Ian-  e^ir©  if  ^©  ^as  known  of  any  cases  in  whi.hl 

guage:  the  State  courts  have  refused  under  exi>tin.: 

But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  ^^ws  to  allow  a  transfer  where  a  proper  case 

abridge  the  light  of  such  removal  after  final  judg-  was  made  for  a  transfer.      I  have  heard  (4 

ment  in  the  State  court ;  nor  shall  it  be  necessary,  m  none." 

tho  State  court,  to  offer  or  give  surety  for  the  filing        Mr.  Wilson:  "There  are  a  great  many  case> 

of  copies  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^     j  understand  the  Legislature  of  I 

**  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  Kentucky  has  passed   a    law  forbidding  tLii 

to  abridge  the  right  to  take  the  case  from  the  judges  of  that  State  to  allow  these  transfer^ 

State  to  the  Federal  court  after  judgment  rcn-  I  understand  further  that  there  are  over  tlircK^ 

dered.     After  the  defendant  has  recognized  thousand  of  these  cases  in  that  State.    0:ui 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court,  after  he  has  oflScer  of  the  Government  has  thirty-five  ca-^^ 

pleaded  in  that  court,  after  he  has  submitted,  against  him.    One  of  the  judges  of  that  Stat  .^^ 

to  trial  by  a  jury,  and  after  upon  the  verdict  a  Mr.  Andrews,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Hou^J 

judgment  has  been  rendered,  I  want  .to  know  of  Representatives,  would  not  allow  tho  or«Iv:i 

of  the  Senator  whether  he  contemplates  that  of  tho  Government  to  the  officer  to  be  con^ 

there  should  be  a  transfer,  and  that  the  judg-  sidercd  as  any  defence ;  ho  said  it  was  no  dt  ^ 

ment  of  the  State  court  shall  be  vacated  and  a  fence ;  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  al^erw;^r] 

new  trial  had  in  the  United  States  court,  he  discharged  a  rebel  on  the  ground  that  Li^ 
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order  from  the  rebel  service  was  a  complete  de*  very  different  thing  from  the  application  wo 

fence/'  have  made  of  that  role  here,  and  a  very  differ- 

Mr.  HeQdricks:  "I  am  not  familiar  with  the  ent  thing  from  the  later,  precedent  which  we 

case  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Massa-  have  followed.    This  is  not  that  case.    This  is  a 

chnsetts.     If  the  jndgo  to  whom  he  refers  case  where  prima  facie  the  State  conrts  have 

showed  partiality,  or  that  he  was  governed  by  not  only  dear,  nnquestionable  jurisdiction,  jnris- 

corrnpt  motives,  I  certainly  have  no  apology  diction   never   before   perhaps  doubted,    bat 

or  defence  to  make  for  him.    But  I  had  not  where  the  United  States,  by  the  very  terms  of 

heard  of  any  refusals  by  State  judges  to  allow  the  instrument  under  which  we  govern  the 

trtiDsfers  of  causes  where  the  cases  were  prop-  Union,  have  no  such  power.    Take  the  Const!- 

eriy  presented.    I  know  that  in  the  State  of  tution  and  the  judiciary  act  and  read  them.    Let 

Indinno,  as  far  as  my  practice  has  extended,  any  man  i-ead  them  and  see  where  he  can  find 

there  has  been  no  occasion  to  complain.    If  a  the  authority  there.    The  nearest  he  can  possi- 

jnd^e  has  acted  in  Kentucky  as  the  Senator  bly  come  to  it  is  that  these  may  be  said  to  be  cases 

bom  Massachusetts  understands,  then  the  rem-  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.    I 

edj  against  him  is  by  impeachment,  not  by  a  am  perfectly  free  to  say  that  an  argument  may 

goneraJ  provision  that  for  the  exercise  of  his  be  made  there ;  but  I  am  also  perfectly  free  to 

jniiineDt  a  judicial  officer  shall  be  liable  to  say,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  in  saying,  that  the 

nit  and  to  penalties."  man  who  decides  that  question  one  way  or  the 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said  :    "  I  under-  other  is  not  on  account  of  that  decision  to  be 

stand  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided  by  the  taken  as  a  criminal  or  to  be  mulcted  in  damages 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  because  of  any  mistake  he  may  make. 

qoestion  now  is  regarded  as  finally  settled,  that  "  As  my  honorable  friend  from  California 

where,  in  a  State  court,  a  party  sued  makes  a  (Mr.  McDougall)  very  often  says,  the  old  fathers 

defence  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  were  wiser  than  we  are.    What  did  they  do? 

f'f  the  United  States,  he  has  a  right  to  have  that  Tliey  provided  that  whenever  a  defendant  in 

cac>e  removed  at  any  time  during  its  progress  any  court  sets  up  a  justification  under  the  laws  of 

^)ni  the  State  court  to  a  court  of  the  United  theUnitedStatesorunderthe  Constitution  of  the 

Scates,  and  there  have  the  questions  involved  United  States,  and  the  State  court  refused  that 

frijudicated.    I  think  there  can  be  no  question,  defence,  decided  against  it,  decided  against  the 

^m  this  authority,  and  upon  other  decisions  of  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  he  set 

a  like  nature  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  Uni-  it  up,  in  such  case  he  should  have  a  writ  of 

ted  States,  as  to  tlie  constitutionality  of  tins  sec-  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

tij'Q,  because  it  is  manifest  that  a  military  officer  What  could  be  plainer  and  wiser  1    If  it  be  true 

hi  tlie  discharge  of  his  duty  is  acting  under  the  that  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  these 

U\r  or  the  auSiority  of  ^e  United  States.''  officers  are  justifiable  in  any  particular  case, 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  saying :  where  is  the  objection  to  their  making  that  de- 
'%-.  Prcddent,  it  might  be  well  to  inquire  from  fence  in  the  State  court,  and,  if  it  is  not  allowed, 
whence  sprang  all  this  brood  of  transferring  give  them  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
tisi^  from  the  State  courts  to  the  United  States  Court  of  the  United  States.  What  can  be 
coarta.  How  did  it  happen  that  there  ever  was  plainer  than  that  9 "  • 
s  precedent  for  that  thing  ?  I  will  try  and  ex-  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  in  support  of  the 
plain  that.  Among  other  powers  delegated  to  bill,  said :  "  Mr.  President,  a  very  strenuous  op- 
tbe  United  States  was  the  power  of  levying  position  is  made  to  the  fourth  section  of  the 
tae?,  imposts,  duties,  and  so  on,  or  in  other  bill.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware 
^'orils,  to  enforce  a  revenue  system.  In  early  has  moved  to  strike  it  out.  Another  Senator 
-lies  in  this  country  there  was  no  act  of  Con-  has  moved  an  amendment  to  that  amendment, 
t^^  taking  cognizance  of  that  revenue  system  to  strike  out  the  word  ^judges '  in  the  seventh 
ud  providing  for  the  decision  of  cases  under  it ;  line,  so  as  to  exempt  the  judges  of  the  State 
aad  hence,  perhaps,  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  courts  from  the  damages  which  are  contem- 
je^r  ago,  about  1830,  an  act  of  Congress  was  plated  in  the  section.  I  am  opposed  to  both 
pj^ised  which  provided  that  whenever  a  revenue  these  amendments,  and  in  favor  of  the  passage 
officer  m  the  execution  of  his  duty  collecting  of  the  bill  with  the  fourth  section  in  it^  because 
tbe  re?enue  shall  be  involved  in  lawsuits  with  I  thiuk  that  section  contains  a  sound  principle, 
pvbody  about  that  subject,  those  cases  should  and  that  without  it  there  may  be  many  cases  in 
V  transferred  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  which  great  ii\jastice  may  be  done  to  parties 
in  order  that  he  might  be  tried  there,  because  who  are  brought  into  the  State  courts  on  claims 
the  cases  arose  not  under  State  laws,  but  under  of  damages  by  owners  of  property  taken  for  the 
tJie  laws  of  the  United  States.  That  was  right  purposes  of  the  war.  I  see  no  constitutional 
«.d  proper.  Where  the  officer  was  acting  un-  .  difficulty  whatever  in  the  fourth  section.  StUl 
dcT  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  where  he  I  am  aware  that  it  comes  within  that  long  cate- 
nas executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  gory  of  bills  which  the  Senate  have  passed  or 
snd  where  the  whole  subject-matter  was  within  endeavored  to  pass  during  the  late  war,  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  it  was  by  certain  gentlemen  in  this  chamber  have  been 
i'tninently  proper  that  the  cause  should  be  car-  denoimced  as  flagrantly  unconstitutional.  In- 
ned  into  the  United  States  courts ;  but  that  is  a  deed,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware  hai 
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gone  so  far  as  to  say  to  ns  that  if  lie  were  a  spect  to  wMcli  the  plaintiff  asks  for  relief  or 

judge  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  administering  asks  for  judgment    That  I  understand  to  be 

justice  between  man  and  man  in  his  own  State,  in  very  brief  terms  a  definition  of  a  case  sit 

and  this  statute,  if  it  should  become  a  statute,  law. 

should  be  presented  to  him,  and  should  be  in-        *' The  judicial  power  of  the  Tnited  States  ei- 

sisted  upon  by  way  of  defence,  he  would  feel  tends  to  jost  such  cases;  that  is  to  say,  it  reaches 

bonnd  to  hold  it  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  them,  it  covers  them.    The  judicial  poxrcr  of 

that  he  would  proceed,  notwithstanding  this  the  United  States  may,  if  Congrcas  so  choo^ 

Federal  statute,  to  pass  a  final  judgment  in  the  take  these  cases  and  deal  with  tiiem  in  anyway 

case  which  might  be  before  him,  and  to  enforce  it.  it  sees  fit.    If  the  case  exists  in  a  State  court 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  being  covered  by  and  subject  to  the  jndicul 

the  duty  of  a  judge,  whether  he  occupy  a  high  power  of  the  United  States  under  the  Consti- 

or  an  inferior  position,  as  such  to  decide  every  tution,  it  is  competent  undoubtedly  for  Cod- 

question  of  law  that  may  fmrly  be  presented  to  gress  to  provide  for  the  prosecution,  trial,  and 

his  consideration.    I  am  not  aware  that  the  decision  of  these  cases  in  their  own  way.  That 

law  exempts  any  class  of  judges  of  courts  from  in  brie^  is  all  that  is  contemplated  in  this  stat- 

this  high  and  solemn  duty.    Still,  it  does  seem  nte.    Bat,  sir,  if  according  to  the  doctrine  rf 

to  me  that  if  I  were  a  State  judge,  and  this  some,  if  according  to  the  teachings  of  a  clas^ 

question  were  presented  tome  in  the  form  wWch  of  doctors  who  have  been  too  numerocs  and 

he  has  suggested,  certainly  if  a  doubt  hnng  over  whose  teachings  have  been  too  fatal  in  tb 

the  question  at  all,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  country,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Conprc'^ 

decide  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  statute,  of  the  United  States  to  wage  war,  as  they  mv. 

leaving  the  question  finally  to  be  determined  by  against  a  State ;  if  the  acts  of  the  United  Stato 

the  court  of  dernUr  ressorty  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  were  accordir; 

of  the  United  States,  and  such,  I  think,  would  to  the  doctrines  of  those  teachers,  all  void  and 

be  felt  to  be  the  duty  of  almost  every  weU-  of  no  effect ;  if  a  State  ordinance  of  secessioc 

informed  State  tribunal.  is  to  be  the  paramount  law  of  the  land.  th« 

**  But,  sir,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  statute  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  coc- 

which  is  in    conflict  with  the  Constitution  f  trary  notwithstanding,  then,  sir,  I  agree  that 

And  does  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  all  these  cases  are  not  cases  arising  under  any 

States  as  delegated  in  the  Constitution  itself  law  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  tbey 


of  power  in  the  Constitution  covering  these  the  whole  theory  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  all  1^< 

cases,  the  question  of  its  constitntionaJity  cannot  followers  from  banning  to  end  upon  the  qcif- 

be  raised  upon  that  issue.    The  Constitution  tion  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede,  or  ^i 

declares  that  *  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  right  of  the  GK>vemment  of  the  United  SLtei 

all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  to  wage  war  for  the  purpose  of  putting  dovn 

Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,'  etc.  a  rebellion  or  an  insurrection.    I  hold  all  on? 

Are  the  cases  contemplated  bv  section  four  cases  acts  to  be  perfectiy  vahd,  and  as  valid  as  tbey 

arising  under  any  law  of  tte  United  States  ?  were  necessary." 

What  are  they,  and  what  is  their  character?  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Sanlsbuiy  was  re- 

"  I  am  speaking  of  regular  acts  of  war  per-  jected,  and  after  some  verbal  changes  the  bill 

formed  by  inferiors  in  obe<lience  to  the  orders  was  passed,  as  follows: 

of  their  superiors.     I  am  not  speaking  of  wilful  TBAS-Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark,  Coiii«is 

and  wanton  trespasses  committed  by  soldiers  or  Cragin,    Doolittlc.    Edmunds,   Foster,    HcodeROB, 

officers  without  warrant  and  without  order,  Howard,Howe,Johnson,  Ktrkwood,  Laneoflndiac*, 


those  acts  present  cases  coming  under  any  law  Saulsbury — I. 
of  the  United  States  ?     That  involves  the  qaes-        Abskkt— Messrs.  Brown,  Cowan,  Creswcll,  Dana* 

tion  whether  the  war  itself  existed  in  pursuance  ?/"«»  ^^Pt?^^"?;.  ^'°*'?v^'?Yi,^*?.^  **^  ^f  S 

of  any  law  of  the  United  State...    If  the  war  wJuAi^is      "^  '       ^ 

itself  was  waged  in  pursuance  of  law,  if  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  providing  for  The  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  not  sp» 
its  prosecution,  did  not  transcend  the  Constitu-  proved  by  the  House,  and  committees  of  na- 
tion itself,  all  tliese  acts  of  war  were  committed  ferencc  were  appointed,  and  the  bill  was  pa'^'^xlj 
under  a  law  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  acts  after  an  unimportant  raoditication  of  the  ?i^dl 
themselves,  taken  in  connection  with  the  party  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
pl^tiiT  and  the  party  defendant  in  the  State  SubsequenUy  in  the  session  an  amendment 
court,  constitute  a  case  at  law.  A  case  at  law  this  amendment  was  passed,  which  prori'l 
must  have  parties ;  there  ronst  be  a  fact  con-  means  for  the  removal  of  the  person  of  the  d 
nected  with  it,  there  must  be  an  allegation  on  fendant,  whose  cause  had  been  removed  from 
one  side  by  one  party  against  the  other  in  re-  State  court 
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In  the  House,  on  December  12th,  Mr.  Hay-  right  assumes  \we  alsc  have  the  power  to  in- 

ZDood,  of  New  York,  presented  the  oredentiaJB  net  that  that  State  shall  recognize  the  great 

of  peisoos  elected  in  Tennessee  to  seats  in  the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

HoQse,  that  they  might  come  before  the  IToase.  ^^  My  second  objection  to  this  proposition  is 

]£r.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  ^^  I  rise  that  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  sub- 
to  a  question  of  order.  I  do  not  mean  to  op-  micted  by  Congress  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
po&d  ihe  main  object  of  the  gentleman  from  several  States,  although  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
Xew  York  (Mr.  Kaymond).  But  I  hold  that  lature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  has  not  be- 
tbis  is  not  a  question  of  privilege.  The  State  come  a  portion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ofTciLQessee  is  not  known  to  this  House  nor  to  ted  States.  And  since  it  has  not  become  a 
Coogress.  If  the  gentleman  will  put  his  prop-  part  of  the  Constitution,  then  the  restrictions 
odUon  in  another  shape,  and  not  present  it  as  tliat  «j*e  contained  within  it  have  no  applica- 
a  question  of  privilege,  I  will  not  object  to  it.  tion  upon  that  State  whatever.  And  Tennes- 
But  if  he  presents  it  as  a  question  of  privilege,  see,  if  admitted  at  this  session  of  Congress,  will 
I  make  the  point  of  order  tnat  it  is  not  such  a  bo  admitted  with  the  same  number  of  Rep- 
qoestion."  resentatives  tliat  the  State  had  when  the  rebel- 

The  point  of  order  was  overruled  by  the  lion  commenced.  "We  will  thus  find  the  rep- 
Speaker.  Mr.  Raymond  followed,  saying,  that  resentation  of  the  several  States  very  unequal. 
Hi  object  was  merely  to  get  the  papers  in  a  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  tlie  free 
position  to  be  acted  upon.  The  disposition  North  will  express  not  only  dissatisfaction  but 
which  should  be  made  of  the  papers  was  a  mat-  indignation  at  such  a  proposition.  I  think 
ter  of  indifference  to  him.  He  moved  their  there  certainly  should  have  been  a  restriction 
KferoDce  to  tiie  joint  Committee  of  Fifteen,  here,  to  the  effect  that  before  the  proposed 
v^hen  appointed,  which  was  approved.  amendment  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution 

On  July  19tb,  in  the  House  it  was  resolved,  of  the  United  States,  Tennessee  shall  not  be 

V  a  vote  of  yeas  70,  nays  27,  to  reconsider  the  entitled  to  any  more  representation  than  she 

Tote  by  which  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  would  be  were  the  amendment  in  full  operation 

Tennessee  had  been  recommitted  to  the  Com-  md  effect.    I  have  briefly  stated  the  two  prin- 

nittee  on  Reconstmction.  cipal  objections  with  me  to  the  adoption  of  this 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  then  withdrew  the  resolution,  and  will  not  occupy  more  time  of 

motioD  to  recommit,  and  offered  the  following  the  House." 

sQbstitate :  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  said,  in  reply :  "  Mr. 

to  rwoiation  declaring  Tennewce  again  entitled  to  Sen-  Speaker,  Tennessee  to-day  is  B3  republican  as 

ators  and  Kepresentatires  in  Congrossi  Massachusetts  on  the  prmciple  that  the  majority 

Whenas,  the  State  of  Tenncsaee  has  in  good  faith  of  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  a  State  who  have 

ratified  the  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  not  forfeited  their  privileges  by  treason  have 

of  the  United  Statca,  proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  the  right  to  control  its  pditical  power.     That 

udSi".,^^  rwWie"^t2!^.ctnT"co '^.':  «  ^e  primal  priadple  of  American  inetitations, 

by  a  proper  spirit  of  obedience  in  the  body  of  her  ^^^  ^^^^^  "  ^^  prmaple  which  the  gentlemon 

people,  her  return  to  her  due  allceiance  to  the  Got-  from  Massachusetts  comes  here  to-day  to  re- 

l^mcDt,  laws,  and  authority  of  tue  United  States :  pudiate. 

P  ?'^'  ,   ^  X    .z   o   ^      ^  rr        J' 7.          J  "The  restoration  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  in 

^^f^;^/'f'^^^f^M^iff^<'J^  the  mode  proposed,  to  her  proper  relations  in 

«r'«of  M*  Vh9i&i  Stales  of  Amertca  tn  Conansa  a#-  !^r     7;  .     i/*v4/v.-.v«,  w  *xw  ^^^v/^v*   a^iuuvuo  lu 

t^id,  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  hereby  re-  ^^   Union  is  no  surrender  of  that  principle, 

»t "redto  her  former  proper,  practical  relations  to  the  unless  you  set  119  here  the  right  of  the  rebels 

Uion,  and  is  affain  entitled  to  be  represented  by  lately  in  arms  to  govern  the  loyal  people,  the 

Sl'lS"  f""^  .^^r^^^^il^^  l''J^'^''Sr^\^^^l  rebels  whom  you    undertake  to   disfranchise 

^fr:::i^'^^f^:S:X        '  ^^  ^^,^  constitutional  amendment,  and  which 

amendment  I  trust  m  God  the  American  people 

Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusettd,  in  opposition  will  ratify  and  thereby  disfranchise  those  who 

to  the  resolution,  said:  "I  will  state  bneflythe  compassed  the  nation's  life  and  filled  the  land 

ft  i<ons  why  I  shall  vote  against  this  proposition,  with  the  graves  of  the  nation's  defenders.    If 

I  have  two  prominent  reasons  against  it.    I  the  rebels  ore  to  be  excluded  from  political 

»oiild  have  yielded  somewhat  of  one  of  them,  power,  then,  sir,  the  men  who  speak  this  day 

proTided  I  had  seen  a  single  shadow  of  hope  from  Tennessee  are  the  minority,  overwhelm- 

^xmiog  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  itself.    I  ingly  the  mrgority  of  its  free  population,  black 

^J,  on  the.examination  of  the  constitution  of  and  white  included. 

*6nnessec,  that  the  voting  power  is  confined  *  "But,  says  the  gentleman,  they  exclude  from 

delusively  to  the  white  population.    If  Ten-  the  elective  franchise  loyal  black  men  who  bore 

^v<cc  would  have  even  yielded  to  allow  the  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  Eepublic.    I  admit 

f '''ored  men  who  had  been  soldiers  to  vote ;  or  it    So  does  Ohio,  so  does  Pennsylvania,  and 

ifthey  had  even  initiated  a  policy  which  might  so,  also,  do  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the 

^ve  grown  to  fulness  hereafter,  I  might  have  Union.    Is  that  any  reason,  sir,  that  Tennessee 

cupsented  to  the  proposition.    Since  the  prop-  should  be  denied  representation  in  this  House? 

cr^ition  that  is  now  before  the  House  assumes  to  It  would  be  better  if  justice,  equal  and  exact 

dictate  terms  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  of  justice,  were  established  in  every  State." 
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The  resolntion  was  finally  passed  by  the  fol-  United  States  aboh'shing  dareiy;  also  the  tmeod* 

lo  wms  vote  *  ^  ®°^  proposed  by  the  Tbirty-ninth  Congress,  and  ha 

tr         w            *«.          •           «              A    J  done  other  acts  proclaimjiig  and  denoting  loTslty: 

YsAS— Messrs.  AUison,  Ames,  Ancona.  Anderson,  Therefore                                                        ' 

Delos  R.  Ashlev-y  James  H.  Ashley,  Bacer,  Banks,  ' 

Baxter,  Bidwell,  Bingham.  Boyer,  Bromwell,  Buck-  The  YOte  in  the  Senate  on  the  passage  of  tlie 

land,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  jomt  resolution,  as  thns  amended,  was  as  fol- 

Conkhng,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dawson,  Defrees,  Delano,  \q^q  . 

Deming^  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  £1- 

dridge,lFamsworth,  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Finck,  Garfield,  Ybas— Messrs.    Anthony,   Chandler,  Clark,  Con- 

Glossbrenner,  Aaron  Harding,   Abncr  C.  Harding,  ness,  Cowan,  CreswelL  Doolittle,  Edmnnds,  Foster, 

Hart,  Hogan,  Holmes,    Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Lane,  Morgan,  Morrill, 

W.  Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Nesmith,  Nve,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Spraguc,  Stewart 

James  R.  Hubbeli,  Hulburd,  Humphrey,  IngersoU,  ^mbull.  Van  Winkle,  Wade,   WiUey ,  WUliana, 

Johnson.  Kasson,  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Koontz,  Kuvken-  Wilson,  and  Yates — 28. 

dall,  Laflin,  Latham,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Nats— Messrs.  Brown,  Buckalew,  McDougall,  and 

Lawrence,  Lynch,  Marston,  McCuUough,    McRuer,  Sumner— 4. 

Mercur,  Itliller.  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Absrnt— Messrs.  Cragin,  Dayis,  Dixon,  Fesseo- 

Myers,  Newell,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  O'Neill,  den.  Grimes,  Guthrie,  Harris,  Henderson,  Johnsou, 

Orth,  Pcrham,  Phelps,  Pike,  Plants,  Price,  Radford,  KirkwoodJJorton,  Ramsey,  Riddle,  Saulsbory,  Sbcr- 

Samuel  J.  Randall,  William  H.  Randall,  Raymond,  man,  and  Wright— 16. 

Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Ritter,  Rogers,  These  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  agreed 

Rollins,  Ross,  Rousseau,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Schoficld,  ^o  in  the  HoDse  by  the  following  Totc : 

Shellabarger,  Sitgreares,  Spalding,  Sterens,  Strouse,  ■'          iw"vw*«b  *vkv 

Tabor,  Taylor,  Thayer,  Francis  Thomas,  John   L.  Yeas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Dclos  B. 

Thomas,  Thornton,  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Van  Aer-  Ashley.  Baker,  Banks,   Barker  Baxter.  Benjamin, 

nam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Bidwell,  Bincham,   Boutwell,  Bromwell,  Broomall, 

Warner,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Buckland,  Sidney  Clarke,  Conkling,  Defrees,  Dixon, 

Welker,  _Wentworth^Whaley^  James    F.  Wilson,  ^onnellj,  Driggs,^Ecklejr^  Ejgr^leston,  Eliot,  FariL^ 

Hotchkic^S 

Higby,  Jenckes,    JuUan,   Kellcy,    Loan,   McClurg,  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbeli,   Hulburd,   InffCTJoll, 

PaTnc,  and  Williams— 12.  Julian,  Keller,  Ketcham,  Koontz,  Kuykcndall,  Laf- 

Not  Voting— Messrs.  Baldwin,  Barker,  Beaman,  lin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan, 

Bergen,  Blaine,  Blow,  Brandagee,  Broomall,  Chan-  Lvnch,  Marston,  McCluijj,  McRuer,  Mercur,  Miller, 

ler.  Cook,  CuUom,  Culver,  Darfing,  Dcnison.  Dixon,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Moms,  Moulton,  Myers,  Kew^el!, 

Dodge,  Dumont,  Goodyear,  Grider,  Grinnell,  Gris-  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perham^  Plants,  Price,  William 

wold.  Hale,  Harris,  Hayes,  Henderson,  Hill,  Demas  H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Ho!- 

Hubbard,  Edwin  N.  Hubbeli,  Jopes,  Kelso,  Le  Blond,  "ns.    Sawyer,    Schenck,     SchoBeld,    ShelUbarTcr, 

Longyear,  Marshall,  Marvin,  Mclndoe,  McKeo,  Pat-  Spalding,  Stevens,  John  L.  Thomas,  Trowbridge, 

terson,  Pomeroy,   Shanklin,    Sloan,   Smith,  Starr,  Van  Aemam.  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Hon; 

Stillwell,  Upson,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  and  Winfleld  ^a^d,    Welker,    Wentworth,    Whalcv,    Williacs, 

—48.      '     "      '  James  P.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  ati 

In  the  Senate,  on  July  21  st,  Mr.  Trnmhnll,  Nats— Messrs.' Ancona,  Bergen,  Boyer,  Dairson, 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  reported  back  Eldridge,  Finck,  Glossbrenner.  Aaron  Hardin:, 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  House  relative  to  Jenckes^  Johnson,  Latham,  Le  Blond.  Marshall,  Mi- 
Tennessee,  with  an  amendment.  These  amend-  ^^K  ^\*S°^»?,'*'  *a1f*^^?.  ^*^®'  '^^  J?*w°^*E'  ^r' 
^^«4.-  -,:Jk  ^4.v««^  »r^*^  Aoi«.  ,i;<,^,-.««.N^  •,>^  4.V.A  mond,  Rittcr,  Ross,  Shanklm,  Strouse,  Tabor,  ToTlor, 
ments,  with  others,  were  fully  discussed,  and  the  Thornton,  and  Tnmble-28. 

Senate  finally  modified  the  resolution,  as  folr  Not  Votixo— Messrs.   Alley,   James  M.  A?hW, 

lows :  Baldwin,  I3eaman,  Blaine,  Blow,  Brandagee,  Bacdj, 

£€  it  resolved  hjf  the  SenaU  and  Houu  of  BepreMtnl-  Chanler,  Reader  W.   Clark,   Cobb    Cook,  Culba, 

^xveM  of  the  United  States  of  Amef^  inConffftte  as-  ^"iTf »  ^^f^^  V?"""^*'  ♦^S^'^^T    ^^^""f^i.  ^"^T 

tembUd,  That  the  State  o^  TenneSseo  is  hereby  re-  ^^"^J?"'  D?^K&  Dumont,  Goodjear,  Gnder  Gr^. 

stored  to  her  former  proper,  practical  relations  to  J^*"'  ^"JT?!^'  ^^^^fr?''."^^^®^^®^^^?.'  o"'^S? 

the  Union,  and  is  again  cntltle/to  be  represented  by  ^^"^^  Hubbard,   Edwm  if.    Hnbbell,  Humpbrej, 

Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress.  &io5rMcK   Mc^k    ^^>^rPa« "- 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Senate  was  to  Phelps,  Piko,  Pomeroy,  Rogers,  Sitgreaves,  Sloas, 

strike  out  the  preamble  of  the  Ilouse  and  insert  Smith,  Starr,  Stillwell,  Thaver,    Francis  Thona*, 

in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  Uf^Vb  ^'^'T,! Fa.  ^*^^S  ^  ^"^^'*™®;  ¥Vi^  ^i 

nrx           •     *%.            lofli   *l                      A    r*i.  Washbum,    William  B.  Washbom,  W^infield,  snJ 

^Whereas f  in  the  year  1861,  the  government  of  the    ^y-ri^ht 62 

State  of  Tennessee  was  seized  upon  and  taken  pos-  rrn-r»'.i.           xi^*,                   i*v 

session  of  by  persons  in  hostility  to  the  United  States,  The  President,  on  July  24th,  approred  the 

and  the  Inhabitants  of  said  State  in  j^ursuance  of  an  resolution,  and  sent  the  following  message  io 

act  of  Congress  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  in-  the  House : 

snrrection  against  the  United  States ;  and  whereas 

said  SUte  government  can  only  be  restored  to  its  To  the  Ilouse  of  Eepreseniatitu  : 

former  political  relations  in  the  Union  by  the  con-  The  followinflf  "joint  resolution,  restoring  Te2- 

sent  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  United  States ;  nessee  to  her  relations  in  the  Union,"  was  last  evi-c* 

and  whereas  the  people  of  said  State  did,  on  the  22d  ^  presented  for  my  approval: 

day  of  February,  1865,  by  a  large  popular  vote,  adopt  ^^Whertae^  In  the  vear  1661,  the  goveniment  of  tbe  Stste 

and  ratify  a  constitution  of  government  whereby  of  Tenoesaee  was  seized  opon  and  taken  po6ae»s)oD  of  Ij 

slavery  was  abolished,  snd  ordinances  and  laws  of  pcraonn  In  hostlUty  to  the  Unlt«i  States,  and  the  intoWurt* 

MePMion  and  debtii  pontmeted  nnder  the  mldip  wpta  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  pursnance  of  an  act  of  ConfireBB,  vm  ^\ 

secession  ana  aeois  coniractea  unaer  me  same  were  ^^^^^j  to  be  In  a  state  of  Insurrection  agaUist  the  Tkl  ! 

declared  void ;  and  wherew  a  State  govemraent  has  states ;  and  whereas  said  State  goremmait  am  enlr  l^  r- 

been  organized  under  said  constitution,  which  has  storad  to  Its  former  polltleal  reTatSons  In  the  Union  bj  tb- 

ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  eonseot  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  Unit^id  Sulci;  »^ 
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i^ovM  ttepoq>Ie  of  said  State  did,  on  the  28d  day  of  FeV 
naiT,  1383,  Vj  a  laige  popular  yote,  adopt  and  ratify  a  oon^ 
tiitn^  of  gorenunent  whereby  Blardry  was  ubollahod,  and 
ill  ordinances  and  laws  of  Mission,  and  debts  contracted 
rader  Uus  same,  were  declared  void ;  and  whereas  a  State 
foreirment  has  been  organised  under  said  constitution, 
vilcfa  has  ntUled  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Itiud  6tates  aboHabin^  slavery ;  also  the  amendment  pro* 
prtwd  br  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  bos  done  other  acta 
pfi<!aiming  asd  denoting  loyalty :  Therefore, 

'S^it  ruohed  b^  Me  Senats  and  Ifoute  ftf  JtwrtiHrnta" 
iir4e  (/  t^t  UniUd  SiaUt  in  CongrtM  astmbled.  That  the 
State  of  Tconessee  Is  hereby  restored  to  her  former  proper,^ 
ptsctinil  relations  to  the  Union,  and  is  again  entitled  to  be 
ftpresoated  by  Senators  and  Bepresentatlvea  In  Congress." 

The  preamble  simply  consists  of  statements,  some 
of  irbicli  are  issumed,  while  the  resolution  is  merely 
a  declaration  of  opinion.  It  comprises  no  le^slation, 
nor  does  it  confer  any  power  which  is  binding  npgn 
the  respectiye  Houses,  the  Execntive,  or  the  States. 
It  does  oot  admit  to  their  seats  in  Congress  the  Sen- 
ators and  Bepresentatives  from  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see; for,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, each  House,  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  judge  for  itself  of  the  elections^  returns,  and 
quiifications  of  its  members,  Qi&y>  at  its  discretion, 
&daittbem  or  continue  to  exclude  them.  If  a  joint 
resoJation  of  this  kind  were  necessary  and  binding  as 
t  conditiOD'preccdent  to  the  admission  of  members 
of  Congress,  it  would  happen,  in  the  event  of  a  veto 
tr  the  Executive,  that  Senators  and  Representatives 
cccid  only  be  admitted  to  the  halls  of  legislation  by 
a  two.thirds  vote  of  each  of  the  two  Houses. 

Among  other  reasons  recited  in  the  preamble  for 
the  declarations  contained  in  the  resolution,  is  the 
ratification,  by  the  State  government  of  Tennessee, 
cf "  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  abolisbtng  slavery,  and  also  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress."  If,  as  is 
tUo  declared  in  the  preamble,  "  said  State  govern- 
2;-Qt  can  only  be  restored  to  its  former  political  rela- 
ijad  in  the  Union  by  the  consent  of  the  law-making 
power  of  the  United'States,"  it  would  really  seem  to 
bilow  that  the  joint  resolution  which  at  this  late  day 
^ii  received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  should  have 
ittz  passed,  approved,  and  placed  on  the  statute- 
btoks  before  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
Khciitted  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  for  ratifi- 
^ij>n.  Otherwise  the  inference  is  plainly  deducible 
ta&t  while,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the  people  of 
i  ^tate  may  be  too  strongly  disloyal  to  be  entitled  to 
^'preseotation,  they  may  nevertheless,  during  the 
fjspensioa  of  their  "  former  proper,  practical  relo- 
ti-nis  to  the  Union,"  have  an  equally  potent  Toice 
^th  other  and  loyal  States  in  propositions  to  amend 
^i  Constitution,  upon  which  so  essentially  depend 
the  stability,  prosperity,  and  very  existence  ot  the 
WijD. 

A  brief  reference  to  my  annual  message  of  the  4th 
^f  December  lost  wiU  snow  the  steps  taken  by  the 
ciecatire  for  the  restoration  to  their  constitutional 
^UioDs  to  the  Union  of  the  States  that  had  been 
iSircted  by  the  rebellion.  Upon  the  cessation  of 
KtiTe  hostilities,  provisional  governors  were  ap« 
p^cted,  conventiona  called,  governors  elected  by 
th«  people,  Legislotares  assembled,  and  Senators 
^  nepresentatives  chosen  to  the  Congress  of  the 
CDit4ed  States.  At  the  same  time  the  courts  of  the 
CBit«d  States  were  reopened,  the  blockade  removed, 
%  cn^tom-bouses  reestablished,  and  postal  opera- 
t«a9  resumed.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
•fcoliibing  slavery  forever  within  the  limits  of  the 
c«^Q*nr  was  also  submitted  to  the  States,  and  ther 
*r»  thus  invited  to  and  did  participate  in  its  ratin- 
"^'•jn,  thus  exercising  the  oighest  functions  per- 
!>air.;  to  a  SUte.  In  oddition,  nearly  all  of  these 
^e«,  through  their  conventions  and  Legislatures, 
^  adopted  and  ratified  constitutions  "of  govern* 
2»ttt  whereby  slavery  was  abolished  and  all  ordi- 
&&&ces  and  laws  of  secession  and  debts  and  contracts 
^cr  the  same  were  declared  roid."  So  far,  then, 
Uie  political  existence  of  the  States  and  their  rela- 
Vot.  Tt — ^16  A 


tions  to  the  Federal  Government  had  been  fully  and 
completely  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Government:  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  restoration,  woich  had  pro- 
gressed so  favorably,  was  submitted  to  Congress, 
upon  which  dcvolvea  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
admission  to  their  seats  ot  the  Senators  ancTRepre- 
sentatives  chosen  from  the  States  whose  people  nad 
enga«;ed  in  the  rebellion. 

Allthese  steps  had  been  taken,  when,  on  the  4th 
day  of  December.  1866,  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress 
assembled.  Nearly  eight  months  have  elapsed  since 
that  time ;  and  no  other  plan  of  restoration  having 
been  proposed  by  Congress  for  the  measures  insti- 
tuted ny  the  Executive,  it  is  now  declared,  in  the 
joint  resolution  submitted  for  my  approval,  "thai 
the  State  of  Tennessee  is  hereby  restored  to  her 
former  proper,  practical  relations  to  the  Union, 
and  is  again  entitled  to  be  represented  by  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.''  Thus,  after  the 
lapse  01  nearly  eight  months.  Congress  proposes  to 
pave  the  way  to  tne  admission  to  representation  of 
one  of  the  eleven  States  whoso  people  arrayed  them- 
selves in  rebellion  against  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government. 

Earnestly  desiring  to  remove  every  cause  of  further 
delay,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  on  ihe  part  of  Con- 

gress  to  the  admission  to  seats  or  loyal  Senators  and 
epresentatives  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  I  have, 
notwithstanding  the  anomalous  character  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, affixea  my  signature  to  the  resolution.  My 
approval,  however,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  laws 
preliminary  to  the  admission  of  duly  oualified  repre- 
sentatives from  any  of  the  States.  Neither  is  it  to 
be  considered  as  committing  me  to  all  the  statements 
made  in  the  preamble,  some  of  which  are,  in  my 
opinion,  without  foundation  in  fact,  especially  the 
assertion  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  ratified  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  ^  No  official 
notice  of  such  ratification  has  been  received  by  the 
Executive  or  filed  in  the  Department  of  State ;  on 
the  contrary,  unofficial  information  ftom  most  re- 
liable sources  induces  the  belief  that  the  amendment 
has  not  yet  been  constitutionally  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee.  The  right  of  each  House, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members  is 
undoubted,  and  my  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
resolution  could  not  in  the  slightest  degree  increase 
or  diminish  the  authoritv  in  this  respect  conferred 
upon  the  two  branches  or  Congress.  '* ' 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  too  earnestly  repeat  my 
recommendation  for  the  admission  of  Tennessee,  ana 
all  other  States,  to  a  fair  and  equaj  participation  in 
national  legislation  when  they' present  themselves 
in  the  persons  of  loyal  Senators  and  Representatives, 
who  can  comply  with  all  the  recjuirements  of 'the 
Constitution  and  the  laws.  By  this  means  harmony 
and  reconciliation  will  be  effected,  the  practical  rela- 
tions of  all  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government  re- 
established, and  the  work  of  restoration,  inaugurated 
upon  the  termination  of  the  war,  successfully  com- 
pleted. ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Wasbikoton,  D.  C,  July  24, 18C6L 

The  credentials  of  the  Bepresentatives  from 
Tennessee  were  then  withdrawn  from  the  Re- 
constrfiction  Committee  by  the* House  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Elections,  who 
reported  the  same  to  be  in  conformity  to  law, 
and  the  gentlemen  were  sworn  in. 


In  the  Senate,  on  March  22d,  Mr.  Tmmbnll, 
of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, made  a  report  on  the  protest  of  several 
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members  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  against  The  same  rales  wore  adopted  bj  each  Joint  meet' 

the  admission  of  Mr.  Stockton  to  a  seat.  '^^%^^^  }\^^  ^  1?«5.                  vi  ^  t,  u 

-,,      ^         ,, .             ^v     T  J*  •        J.       X.  ^°^  JO*'**  meeting  whicji  assembled  FebrnarT  15, 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  whom  were  i865,   and  at  an  adjourned  Bession  of  which' Mr! 

referred  the  credentials  of  John  P.  Stockton,  claim-  Stockton  was  appointed  Senator,  adopted,  at  its  first 


_egislature  of  said  State  against  the  validity 

of  his  election,  submit  the  followinir  report :  Retolt^d^  That  no  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected  ea 

The  only  queelion  iurolvcd  in  the  decUioB  of  Mr.  JSiX"t.StS'b.^HSI»SLtSl*"  "^"^  . 

Stockton's  right  to  a  scat  is  whether  an  election^  by  «««*~  ««  ^^  «wi««i  »■  ^uo  M;B»ii»un. 

a  plurality  of  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla-  Ailer  having  appointed  various  officers  under  the 

tnro  of  ^ew  Jersey,  in  joint  meeting  assembled,  in  rules  which  had  oeen  adopted  at  the  assembliue  of 

pursuance  of  a  rule  adopted  by  the  joint  meeting  the  joint  meeting,  the  following  rule  was  adopted: 

itself,  is  valid.     The  protcstants  insist  that  it  is  not,  Resolved,  That  the  vote  for  county  judg«  tad  commis. 

and  they  deny  Mr.  Stockton  s  nght  to  a  seat,  be-  sionera  of  deeds  be  taken  by  acclamation,  and  that  the  eous- 

cause,  as  they  say,  he  was  not  appointed  by  a  ma-  ties  in  which  vacancies  exist  be  called  in  alphabetical  oitkr. 

lority  of  the  votes  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Lcgi.-  ^^^^  „„j„  jy,  ^^  ^^t,  ,  ^^^  ^  ^^cm 

'^^^^.^t^x.^^'^^^^,;Jt^u^A  S"o?;tS'>'"=''  "*''  '"*"  *^''''"°'^"''  ""•" 

purposes,  to  meet  separately ;    but  which,  for  the  •»""P*®**  • 

appointment  of  various  officers,  are  required  to  as-  ,  iZ««>fr«<J,  That  the  resolution  that  no  candidate  sh^l  U 

fe^'^ituartll^^^^^^  -^^^  ilfUf  .^^rsTeStJil^SS  ^n^^'^^t 

hy  the  constituVon  itself,  styled  the     Legislature  m  gisiature  be  rescinded,  and  that  any  candidate  iwlvins  • 

joint  meetini^.  plurality  of  votes  of  the  mombera  present  thall  be  declared 

The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  does  not  prescribe  duly  clcotud. 

the  manner  of  choosing  United  States  Senators,  as,  Everv  member  of  both  Houses,  eighty^ne  in  all, 

indeed,  it  could  not,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ^^as  present  and  voting  when  the  iSove  resolution 

States  having  vested  that  power,  m^the  absence  of  ^as  passed,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  41  in  the 

any  law  of  Congress,  exclusively  in  the  Legislature ;  affirmative,  of  whom  eleven  were  senators  and  thirtr 

but  it  does  constitute  the  two  Houses  one  body  for  representatives,  to  40  in  the  negative,  of  whom  tt'o 

the  purpose  of  appointing  certain  State  officers.    The  ^ere  senators  and  thirty  representatives.    The  joint 

statute  of  New  Jersey  declares  that  "United  States  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  United 

Senators  on  the  part  of  the  State  shall  be  appointed  states  Senator,  with  the  following  result : 

by  tiie  Senate  and  General  Assembly  m  joint  meet-  Hon.  John  P.  Stockton,  40  votes :  Hon.  J.  C.  Tea 

mg  assembled;"  but  it  does  not  prescnbo  anv  rules  Eyck,  87  votes  j  J.  W.  Wall,  1  vote;  P.  D.  Yrooo, 

for  the  government  of  tiie  joint  meeting,  nor  declare  i  yote ;  F.  T.  PrcUnghuysen,  1  vote :  H.  S.  Little,  1 

the  manner  of  election.  Yote 

The  practice  in  New  Jersey  has  been  for  the  joint  Whereupon  John  P.  Stockton,  having  received  • 

meeting  to  prescribe  the  rules  fonts  own  govern-  plurality  of  all  the  votes  cast,  was  declared  dulr 

"?***:  WA.^  A           ,                J     .J.,-    /J    .X        c  elected.    The  joint  meeting  then  proceeded  to  tbe 

In  1794  fifteen  rules  were  adopted,  the  first  two  of  ©lection  of  various  other  officers,  biavinir  completed 

which  arc  as  follows :  which  it  rose. 

1.  That  the  election  of  State  officers  dorinc  the  present  The  credentials  of  Mr.  Stockton  are  under  tbe 
session  be  viva  toes,  unless  when  otherwise  ordered ;  and  jrreat  seal  of  the  State,  slimed  by  the  Governor  and  ia 
ttat  all  ottioors  be  put  In  nomination  at  least  one  day  before  ^^^  fomi.    No  objection  appears  to  have  been  mide 

2.  Tlmt  Te  chairman  shall  not  be  enttUod  to  vote  except  ?*  ^^  time  to  the  election.  Its  vaUdity  is  now  called 
In  case  of  a  tic,  and  then  to  haye  a  casting  vota  ^  question  by  a  protest,  dated  March  20,  IS&k  and 

„ ,          ,.,,.«.     .1^  signed  by  eight  senators  and  thirty  members  of  w« 

The   other  thirteen  rules  related  chiefly  to  the  General  Assemblv,    The  Constitution  of  the  Uoited 

method  of  conducting  the  proceedings.    Each  joint  States  declares  tfiat  the  Senate  of  the  United  State* 

meetinff  which  has  since  assembled  has  adopted  its  «« shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  fi-om  each  Ststi, 

own  rules,  usually  those  of  the  preceding  joint  meet-  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,"  and  that  "the 

ing,  S9metimes,  however,  with  additions  or  excep-  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  election  for 

^^°8.  ^,,  ^,     -  ,,      .         ,,.,.       ,      ,              ,     ^,  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  bo  prescribed  ia 

In  1851  the  following  additional  rule  was  adopted ;  each  State  by  the  Lemslatnre  thereof,"  but  CongreM 

Reaolved,  That  no  person  shall  he  elected  to  any  office,  at  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regids* 

any  Joint  meeting  daring  the  present  session,  nnlcss  there  bo  tions,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators, 

a  miOorlty  of  all  tiie  members  elected  personally  present,  The  right  to  choose  United  States  ^natorsiaa 

and  a^eeing  thereto                     ^       ,     ,.      ,^    «^  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  which  compose  tba 

In  18o5  the  jomt  meeting,  after  adopting  the  fifteen  Legislature  of  a  State  has  been  too  long  and  too  fn- 

rules  of  the  preceding  joint  meeting,  added  the  fol-  quently  exercised  to  be  now  brought  in  question. 

lowing :  'f\xis  has  been  the  manner  of  election  in  some  Statei 

That  all  candidates  for  office,  upon  receiving  a  majority  of  from  the  beginning,  and  is  now  the  manner  of  cQcat 

the  votes  cast  by  this  joint  meeting;  shall  be  declared  duly  of  them. 

^^^'  For  the  purpose  of  choosing  United  States  Seai- 

The  joint  meeting  of  1661  adopted  the  rules  of  the  tors  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Hoases  is  regarded 


during  the  present  sutution  ol  toe  State  denominated  a  Legi 

session  be  Hca  voce,  unless  when  otherwise  oraered.  has  uniformly  been  held  that  when  the  two  braocfaes 

15.  That  in  all  questions  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  meet-  of  a  Legislature  meet  in  joint  convention  to  elect  a 

Ing  be  called  apon  to  vote  in  his  turn,  as  one  of  the  repro-  United  Stiites  Senator  they  are  merged  into  one,  aad 

JSth^vSti "al'chalJS^^^  "  ^"'^^'  '"*  *^'  '^  '^'^  "^^  «^* ."  ??«  body,  so  that  aj  electioT^.y  be  eflceled 

18.  That  all  candidates  for  office,  upon  recoivlng  a  minority  SgJi"*^*  **»«  ^^^^^?  I<»>®  ©f  *^e  members  of  one  Hoose 

of  the  votes  cast  by  this  joint  mooting,  shall  he  declared  to  "  *'>®  person  voted  for  receive  the  requisite  number 

be  dnly  elected.  of  votes  from  the  members  of  the  other.    It  beinp 
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theo.  settled  that  the  two  Houses  of  a  Legislature  in  first  instance  makes  the  act  subsequently  done  in 

joint  meetiDg  assembled  constitute  the  Legislature,  pursuance  of  such  majority  rote  its  own. 

rested  by  t&e  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  The  committee  recommend  for  adoption  the  fol- 

ftotcoritr,  acting  as  one  body,  to  elect  a  Senator,  the  lowing  resolution : 

MWtioD  ia,  did  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  Xewlted.  That  John  P.  Stockton  wiis  duly  clectetl,  and  Is 

Gftienl  Assconbly  of  New  Jersey,  duly  convened,  entitled  to  hts  seat,  as  a  Senator  flx>m  the  State  of  Now  Jcr- 

in  parsaance  of  a  resolution  preyiously  concurred  in  Rey,  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the  4th  day  of  March, 

br  each  House  separately,  choose  John  P.  Stockton  ^^^ 

^^.^St*^  Senator?                             ,  ^  t  .  Mr.   Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,   moved  to 

That  it  was  competent  for  a  pinrakty  to  elect,  if  a j  j.i  ^         i  *•       ^       _a  ii  v    A  ^^  ^ 

Iw  to  that  effect  Had  been  prescribed  by  competent  »™®°?  the  resolution  reported  by  the  commit- 

icthoritr,  wiil  hardier  be  questioned.    This  is  the  tee,    by  insertmg  the  word  "  not "  before  the 

rnlti  Tcnr  generally,  if  not  univereally,  adopted  in  word  "  duly,"  and  also  before  the  word  "  en- 

tbc  election  of  members  of  the"  House  of  Represent-  titled."     He  said :  "  I  could  not  bring  my  mind 

;:i:;S:nben^;«°Sut^"'L.not^eT»ett  ^  tho  conclusion  that  the  senator  from  New 

the  ralidity  of  the  election  of  a  Keprescntative  by  a  Jersey  now  holdmff  the  seat  was  entitled  to  it, 

plnralitr  rote  when  the  law  authorizes  a  plurality  to  or  that  he  was  duly  elected,     I  differed  from 

elect   It  is,  however,  insisted,  and  truly,  that  no  the  m^ority  of  the  committee  upon  this  point;, 

Uw  of  New  Jersey  authorixea  a  plurality  to  elect,  jf  r.  Stockton  was  elected  in  a  joint  convention 

Ibe  laws  of  A ew  Jersey  are  silent  on  this  subject,  ^^*i^A*™rrv  tt^„«««       AA-i^»^i.«4- 1^:«,4>  ^^,«»a«4-{^» 

let  ther  do  anthorize  'a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  ?^  ^^^  two  Houses.    After  that  jomt  convention 

Houses  of  the  Legislature  to  appoint  a  Senator,  and  liaa  assomoled,  it  undertook  to  say,  m  the  ao- 

ithu  been  the  uniform  practice  of  this  joint  meeting  sence  of  any  law  or  rule  prescribed  by  compe- 

wee  ihefonndation  of  the  government  to  prescribe  tent  authority  to  that  effect,  tJiat  a  less  number 

^:^41^^<!f''X°'^^'^rr{oe'^er^'rtio*2  of  the  convention  ihm  a  n.««ority,  to  wit,  a 

bate  raried  at  different  times,  sometimes  requiring  a  pla^ahty,  should  entitle  the  person  receiving 

fcijiritr  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  Houses  such  plurality  to  an  election.    There  were  in 

of  the 'Legislature,  sometimes  a  majority  only  of  that    convention   eighty-one  persons   present. 

th.»e  present,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration  XJpon   casting  their  votes  for  Senator,  it  was 

%*P^5^T!!!Ser  the  rule  first  stated,  but  79  mem-  ^<^"°i  ^^ij*  ^•-  Stockton  received  forty  votes, 

be:j  had  been  present  in  the  joint  meeting,  and  40  a°"  ^^'  ^en  tiycK  and  Other  persons  forty-one; 

bi  roted  for  the  same  person,  would  he  have  been  80  that  Mr.  Stockton  did  not  have  a  mtgority  of 

riected?  And  if  not,  why  not?  79  out  of  81  would  the  convention;  and  tlie  question  now  submit- 

Lve  consUtuted  a  quorum  and  40  would  have  been  ted  to  the  Senate,  and  the  one  upon  which  I 

l^7:ii:'.^^Zr^:;  mISl  a°n°^JleSl^n^r^J  think  the  whole  liatter  must  turn,%  whether 

be  the  existence  of  the  rule  adopted  by  the  ioint  that  joint  convention,  sitting  and  actmg  as  it 

Deetiag,  declaring  that  **no  candidate  should  be  did  as  a  joint  assembly,  had  the  power  and 

tected  onless  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  authoritv  to  say  that  a  person  not  receiving  a 

^"•"^le^hKe'wSfnrAer'n^pJSfd?!.'^  -?3°rit/of  the  votes  was  entitled  to  aseat  in 

i>aiw  would  have  thought  of  declaring  a  candidate  tmsBenate.                                              ..          , 

cKnod,  nor  would  any  candidate  have  supposed  him-  I  maintam  this  as  my  first  proposition :  that 

irlf  elected,  because  he  received  a  majority  of  the  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 

Tj.t.»ca*t,  unless  such  majority  was  a  majonty  of  aU  constitution  of  New  Jersev,  and  the  laws  of  New 

:irmt"tll7!r^ei^^^^^^  Jersey,  where  the  constitution  and  the  laws 

T'lM  of  those  present  should  be  declared  elected,"  prescnbe  no  different  rules,  a  miyonty  was  ne- 

vjj  would  doubt  the  validity  of  an  election  by  81  cessary  to  constitute  a  valid  election.     In  the 

ffjt  of  60  votes,  if  onlv  so  many  had  been  cast?    If  absence  of  a  law  prescribed  by  the  Legislature 

J^TJi^'*^*"!*^"?^^*^  *!"**  "^^*  *'*  P™*?^*??'  ?*  ?°;  of  New  Jersey,  or  some  authority,  if  there  was 

y^e,  that  it  should  require  a  majority  of  all  elected  ^^„  ^*.t,^«  «.,/i;,v..:*«.  ^^^«.A«-y>n4>  *'L  a^  u  t  «o«r  « 

to  the  Legislature  trelect,  at  another  time  that  a  ^l  ^^^^^  authonty  competent  to  do  it,  I  say  a 

SKjority  of  those  present  might  elect,  and  at  still  miyonty  would  be  required  to  entitle  the  Sen- 

t&^ther  time  that  elections  might  be  had  bv  accla-  ator  holding  the  seat  to  remain  in  it,  because 

tMuoa,  it  bad  the  right  to  prescribe  that  a  plurality  \i  ig  the  law  of  corporations  aggregate,  and  it  is 

ri  Wie";?p'or^^^^^^^^^  fl^'TZ""'  ^'^  ''  'u'  Y^  T.  '"''?  ' 

tb*  ^iU  of  those  who  voted  for  him,  but  by  tbe  will  dehberato  body  or  assembly  like  that  under- 

o:  the  joiot  meeting,  which  had  previously,  by  a  ma-  takes  to  act,  it  acts  by  a  majority,  and  only  by 

jcnty  Tote,  resolved  that  such  plurality  should  elect,  a  mf\jority,  unless  it  has  the  power  to  prescribe 

Itmkht  be  urged  in  this  case,  with  much  plausi-  f^r  itself  a  different  rule,  or  some  other  author- 

Witj,  that  masmuch  as  the  constitution  of  New  Jer-  . .    j^     j          ^               ^     ^        -^      ^j^       ^ 

^  recognizea  the  two  Houses  m  joint  meetmg  as  a  **'■'  "«»*"6  '»"^*  Fy*"^*, ""°  ^""Vv^        ^ 

Wu^Uture,  that  such  joint  meeting  was  the  very  pretence  that  the  Legislature  of  ^ew  Jersey  or 

^  on  whom  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  any  other  authority  but  this  joint  convention  so 

^i  conferred  the  power  to  prescribe  "the  times,  assembled  ever  undertook  to  say  that  a  plural- 

JK%  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sena-  j^y  should  elect;  but  the  joint  convention  did. 

*^s;   but  your  committee  prefer  placmg the  author-     y-s^ .   „«^««l„%«  i.«  ,i^«„  ♦i,^*  ,•*  «,«a  ^/v«« 

»y  of  the  joint  meeting  tS  prescribe  the  plurality  I  ^^  not  undertake  to  deny  that  it  was  com- 

ftieonthe  broader  ground,  that  in  the  absence  of  petent  for  the  Legislature  of  ^ew  Jersey,  or- 

yj  law  either  of  Congress  or  the  State  on  the  sub-  ganized  and  acting  in  its  proper  manner  and 

/xt,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of  a  Leeisla.  sphere,  to  say  that  a  plurality  might  elect.     I 

^i%^S^^^^r':^.X^i'^^^  '^  not  deny  that  a  plurality  of  a  Legislat^^ 

tfcrtapiuaittymay  elect,  oi  the  prfnciple  that  the  f^^^  the  miyority  so  determine,  can  elect  a 

ti^ptioa  of  such  a  rule  by  a  majority  vote  in  the  Senator.    I  concede  tliat,  but  I  say  that  h^re 


228  congress;  united  states. 

nobody  haying  competent  authority  undertook  scribiiig  its  own  roles,  has  long  existed  in  New 

to  prescribe  that  a  plurality  shoald  elect."  Jersey. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  followed,  saying,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  in  reply  to  the 

that  the  election  of  Senators  came  under  this  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Fessenden^  urged  that 

clause  of  the  Constitution  :  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not 

The  Senate  of  the  United  SUtea  shall  be  composed  pretend  to  say  how  the  Legislature  of  a  State 

of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  should  be  organized,  but  left  that  matter  to  the 

Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  Senator  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  and  gave  to 

shall  have  one  rote.  ^^  department  of  the  Federal  Government  the 

It  will  be  noticed  he  said,  that  Senators  are  slightest  jurisdiction  over  that  matter.    Bv  the 

to  be  chosen  by  ^^  the  Legislature,"  not  by  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey,  the  collective  bodj 

le^lators;  liot  by  the  members  of  the  Legisla-  in  joint  meeting  had  the  power  to  do  vbat 

ture,  but  by  "the  Legislature."    In  his  view  they  severally  do  in  their  separate  bodies  by  a 

the  Legislature  in  the  election  of  a  United  concurrent  vote.    After  a  lengthy  debate,  the 

States  Senator  was  merely  the  agent  of  the  question  was  taken,  and  the  amendment  of  Mr. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  perform  a  Clark  r^ected — ^yeas  19,  nays  21. 

certain  act.    It  was  therefore  under  the  control  Th^  question  then  recurred  on  the  rcsolatioa 

of  no  other  power.    No  provision  in  the  con-  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  tho 

stitation  of  Now  Jersey  providing  the  mode  in  foUowing  result ' 

which  a  Senator  shall  be  elected  or  the  course  yaAS-Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Diris, 
that  shall  be  taken,  or  the  rules  of  the  proceed-  Foster,  Guthrie,  Harris,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  John- 
ing,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  would  bind  in  any  son.  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDongall,  Morgan,  Kesmith, 
way  the  Legislature  which  is  to  perform  the  Norton,  Poland,  Riddle,  Saulabury,  Stewart,  Tram- 
act.    No  provision  of  law  of  a  previous  I^egis-    bun,  and  Willey— 21.                        m.  w  n^ „« 

i»f,^.A  «,/x«i/i ;«  «««  «,«««^«  v.:^A  fu^  T  A«:oi«4^«^  Nats— Messrs.  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark,  Conne55, 

lature  wouldin  any  manner  bmd  the  I^giskture  ^ragin,  CrcswelL  Fessenden,  Qriies,  Howe,  Kirk- 

which  IS  to  perform  that  act     It  is  independent  wood.  Lane  of  Indiana,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Bamser, 

of  every  thing  except  the  Constitution   of  the  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Wade,  Wilson,  aod 

United  States.    The  constitution  of  a  State  can-  Yates— 20. 

not  bind  it.    The  State  constitution  prescribes  Mr.  Morrill  (to  the  Secretary) :   "  Call  nj 

who  shall  compose  the  Legislature;  but  that  name.'^ 

body,  or  those  bodies  thus  composing  the  Le-  The  Secretary :  "  Mr.  Morrill.'' 
gislature  of  the  State,  being  the  agent  appointed  Mr.,  Morrill :  "  I  vote  nay." 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  per-  Mr.  Stockton  :  *^  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  col- 
form  an  act,  is  not  under  the  slightest  obligation  league,  and  my  colleague  has  telegraphed  me 
to  regard  any  of  the  provisions  in  the  State  that  he  has  paired  off  with  the  Senator  from 
constitution  on  the  subject,  because  the  State  Maine  (Mr.  Morrill).  I  telegraphed  to  him 
constitution  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  any  yesterday  morning  that  the  Scaaator  from  Mame 
previous  provisions  of  State  law  in  reference  to  did  not  wish  any  longer  to  be  bound  by  his  ar- 
it.  But  while  it  is  thus  independent  and  may  rangement  for  pairing  off.  I  received  an  sn- 
disregard  thosd  provisions,  being  the  mere  agent  swer  this  morning  by  telegraph  from  mj  col- 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  still  league,  stating  that  he  could  not  regard  the 
it  must  necessarily  act  as  a  Legislature  in  tho  arrangement  as  at  an  end.  I  think  it  mj  dctr 
performance  of  that  duty,  because,  the  power  on  Mr.  Wright's  account  to  state  this  fact  to 
is  not  committed  to  the  Legislature  individually  the  Senate,  because  when  he  was  last  in  tbii 
or  collectively,  but  committed  to  "  the  Legisla-  chamber  he  told  me  as  he  left  the  hall  that  he 
ture  "  of  the  State ;  and  therefore,  being  com-  would  not  go  home  if  it  were  not  for  tho  fact 
mitted  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  the  that  he  had  paired  off  with  the  Senator  from 
Legislature,  in  carrying  out  this  provision  of  Maine.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  name  be 
the  Constitution,  must  act  as  a  Legislature ;  that  called." 
is,  there  must  be  a  legislative  act.  The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  Secreurr 

The  Legislature  to  elect,  is  the  one  in  exist-  will  call  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  >'e«' 

once  when  the  vacancy  occurs,  and  if  it  fails,  Jersey." 

the  election  goes  over  to  the  next.  The  Secretary  called  Mr.  Stockton's  name, 

Mr.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  followed,  say-  and  he  voted  in  the  affirmative, 

lug,  that  it  belonged  to  the  State  constitution  Mr.  Morrill :  ^^  Perhaps  the  statement  of  tbe 

to  define  of  what  the  Legislature  should  consist,  honorable  Senator  requires  that  I  should  ^1 

This  question  was  raised  in  New  Jersey,  before  that  the  fact  is  substantisJly  as  he  states.   ThJ 

the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  that  State  fact  changes  no  result,  however.    Some  seven 

in  1846,  and  the  constitution  was  made  to  declare  weeks  ago,  perhaps,  when  this  questioo  was 

the  joint  meeting  also  to  be  the  Legislature,  expected  to  be  called  up,  Mr.  Wright  being 

An  act  done  by  a  plurality  vote,  authorized  by  here  in  his  seat,  I  agreed  to  pair  off  with  bim. 

a  miyority,  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  majority  This  week,  when  the  question  was  expected  to 

vote.    No  one  doubted  at  the  time,  that  his  come  up,  I  felt  embarrassed  by  the  amnge- 

eleotion  was  legaL    The  members  were  bound  ment,  and  I  advised  Mr.  Stockton  on  Weduer 

to  that  result  by  every  rule  both  of  law  and  day  evening  of  that  embarrassment  and  desired 

bo^or.    The  custom  of  the  joint  meeting,  pre-  him  to  notify  his  colleague.    Thb  is  Friday 
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A  sufficient  time,  a  reasonable  time  having  He  said :  '*  If  the  interest  of  a  Senator  appeared 

elapsed,  I  think,  nfithin  which  the  Senator's  only  by  evidence  aliunde^  by  evidence  ontside, 

eoUeagae  might  have  rettimed,  and  after  the  as,  for  instance,  that  he  had  some  private  inter- 

^reat  Ii^ne  of  time  since  the  original  arrange-  est  in  the  results  of  a  pending  measure  by  which 

zoestirasmade,  and  in  view  of  the  changes  that  he  was  necessarily  disqualified,  his  vote  could 

hare  taken  place  in  the  Senate,  I  felt  constrained  be  disallowed  only  on  motion ;  but  if  the  inca- 

upoQ  the  whole  to  vote  upon  the  question."  pacity  of  the  Senator  to  vote  on  a  particular 

Mr.  Nye:  '^ It  is  proper  for  me,  being  a  new  occasion  appears  on  the  journal  itself,  I  sub- 
member  here,  to  inquire  whether  upon  a  ques-  mit  that  the  journal  must  be  amended  by  strik- 
tion  of  this  kind  the  person  claiming  the  seat  ing  out  his  vote.    The  case  is  patent.'' 
is  entitled  to  a  vote  according  to  the  rules  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  replied ;  "  What 
tills  body."  have  those  of  us  who  voted  in  accordance  with 

The  President  pro  tempore :  "  There  is  no  the  vote  cast  by  the  honorable  member  from 
rale  of  the  Senate  upon  the  question,  and  the  New  Jersey  done?  We  have  sat  still,  heard 
Chair  has  not  the  prerogative  of  settling  any  his  vote  recorded,  heard  the  result  announced, 
question  of  the  kind  except  to  hold  tiiat  the  and  not  an  objection  was  made  by  any  member 
name  of  every  Senator  on  the  list  may  be  called,  of  the  Senate,  except  by  the  honorable  member 
aod  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  person  whose  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Nye)  and  the  honorable  mem- 
Lame  is  on  the  list  to  have  his  vote  recorded."  her  from  Massachusetts  himself,  who,  in  a  mo- 

The  result  was  announced — ^ycas  22,  nays  21 ;  ment  of  excitement,  told  us  it  was  against  the 

60  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  law  of  nature,  not  of  nations,  as  he  is  repre- 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachu-  sented.  Against  the  law  of  nature  to  do  what? 
setts, moved  to  amend  the  journal  of  the  Senate  That  a  man  should  sit  in  judgment  in  his  own 
h  striking  out  the  vote  of  Mr.  Stockton  on  the  case.  Is  it  his  own  case  within  the  meaning  of 
question  of  his  seaL  the  principle  upon  which  the  honorable  mem- 
Mr.  Saulsbnry,  of  Delaware,  said:  "Iriselo  ber  from  Massachusetta  relies?  It  is  the  case 
another  question  of  order.  The  journal  is  cor-  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  not  of  Mr. 
rvot,  the  vote  having  been  taken,  and  cannot  be  Stockton.  He  stands  here  claiming  to  represent 
amended,  I  apprehend,  by  a  resolution  contrary  her.  He  in  the  pa<3t  has  voted  in  that  capa- 
to  the  fact  The  vote  was  given  by  Mr.  Stock-  city,  and  in  casting  his  vote  the  other  day  ho 
t:n.  The  journal  is  correct  No  one  denies  represented,  not  himself  individually,  but  the 
that  the  journal  states  the  truth,  and  therefore  State  of  New  Jersey.  Whether  he  properly 
to  undertake  to  correct  it  now  in  this  way  represents  New  Jersey  may  be  a  question ;  but 
vonld  be  to  maJce  it  speak  that  which  is  false,  in  the  vote  he  cast,  he  cast  it  claiming  to  be 
Ihe  vote  of  Mr.  Stockton  was  given.  My  point  the  representative  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  name 
of  order  is  that  this  motion  cannot  be  enter-  stands  on  your  files  as  the  representative  of  New 
tained  in  the  Senate,  being  out  of  order."  Jersey.    IIow  are  you  to  get  it  off?  Every  reso- 

Mr.    Sumner,    of    Massachusetts,     replied :  lution  that  has  been  before  the  body,  whether 

''There  are  two  ,ways,  I  believe,  if  there  are  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or 

not  three,  but  there  are  certainly  two  ways  of  otherwise ;  every  bill  which  has  been  submitted 

meeting  the  question  which  is  presented  to  us  to  the  body  and  upon  which  the  body  voted,  no 

by  the  vote  of  Mr.  Stockton.    One  is  by  a  mo-  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  bill  was,  he  has 

tion  to  disallow  the  vote ;  the  other  by  a  mo-  been  permitted  to  vote  upon,  his  vote  has  been 

tion  such  as  I  have  now  made  to  amend  the  recorded.    When  has  he  ceased  to  bo  a  member 

jonmaL    Perhaps  a  third  way,  though  not  so  of  the  body  ?    Never." 

satisfactory  to  my  mind,  would  be  by  a  motion  to  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said:  "I  believe, 

iMonsider;  but  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  make  as  I  said  before,  that  the  Senator  from  New 

thii  motion,  as  I  did  not  vote  with  the  apparent  Jersey  is  entitled  to  his  seat,  but  I  do  not  be- 

i-jority.   I  call  your  attention,  however,  at  the  lieve  that  he  is  entitled  to  hold  his  seat  by  his 

oct^et,  to  two  ways :  <me  by  disallowing  tlie  own  vote.    He  would  have  held  his  seat  with- 

Tote,  and  the  other  by  amending  tiie  journal ;  out  his  own  vote.    The  vote  upon  the  resolution 

hit  behind  both  those  ways,  or  all  three  ways,  was  a  tie  without  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from 

^m  the  simple  question,  had  Mr.  Stockton  a  New  Jersey ;  and  that  would  have  left  him  in 

r'?ht  to  vote?    To  this  I  understand  it  is  replied  his  seat,  he  already  having  been  sworn  in  as  a 

that  his  name  was  on  the  roll  of  the  Senate,  and  member.    It  is  not  necessary  that  the  resolu- 

J'x-ordingly  was  called  at  the  desk  by  our  Secre-  tion  should  have  passed.    He  is  here  as  a  Sen- 

*'Sn.  To  which  I  reply,  and  to  my  mind  the  reply  ator,  and  it  would  require  an  affirmative  vote 

'xnnot  be  answered,  the  rule  of  the  Senate  is  to  to  deprive  him  of  his  seat  as  a  Senator." 

U  eoDstrued  idways  in  subordination  to  the  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said :   "  Mr.  Presi- 

pnociplesof  natural  law  and  parliamentary  law,  dent,  I  am  authorized  to  come  to  the  conclusion 

^  therefore  yon  are  brought  again  to  the  that  this  is  not  a  bona  Jide  examination  of  the 

question  with  which  I  began^  had  Mr.  Stockton  right  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  a  seat 

i  right  to  vote  ? "  here  according  to  his  vote  and  the  law  and  the 

He  then  proceeded  to  prove  that  by  the  Constitution.    It  is  not  intended  to  examine 

principles  of  natural  law  and  parliamentary  into  and  ascertain,  upon  the  principles  of  law 

Iaw  no  man  could  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case,  and  the  facts  of  the  case,  whether  he  is  entitled 
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to  his  Beat  or  not.    .That  is  not  the  object.    The  the  Senate,  among  which  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Mas> 

object  is  to  gain  party  power,  to  acquire  a  power  sachusetts,  offered  the  following : 

in  the  body  sufficient  to  achieve  a  two-thirds  Besohed,  That  the  vote  of  Mr.  Stockton  be  not 

vote  of  the  Senate  for  the  party  objects  of  the  received  in  determining  the  question  of  hia  seat  in 

party  that  is  now  in  the  ascendency  in  the  two  ***®  Senate. 

Houses  of  Congress ;  and  no  man  is  so  blind  as  A  motion  to  refer  this  resolution  to  the  Jd- 

to  wink  his  eyes  against  the  truth  of  that  prop-  diciary  Committee  was  lost,  and  the  resolution 

osition.     If  this  issue  had  been  made  before  was  then  agreed  to. 

a  tribunal  irrespective  of  party  considerations  The  question  on  the  original  report  of  the 

and  the  necessity,  real  or  supposed,  of  a  party  committee,  which  closed  with  the  resolution, 

m^'ority  of  two-thirds,  we  should  never  have  Resohed,  That  John  P.  Stockton  was  duly  elected, 

heard,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  right  of  Mr.  and  is  entitled  to  his  seat  as  a  Senator  from  the  St^ 

Stockton  being  seriously  contested,  or  at  least  of  ^e^  Jersey,  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the 

such  contest  would  only  have  been  by  a  very  **^  ^'^  °^  March,  18C5, 

small  minority  of  the  body.  was  postponed  until  the  next  day.    TVhen  it 

*'  Mr.  President,  will  not  the  same  party  ex-  came  up  .on  March  27th,  Mr.  Clark,  of  Xi;w 
cuscs  and  the  same  need  for  party  ascendency  Hampshire,  moved  to  amend  the  resolation  bj 
and  for  party  strength  in  this  and  in  the  other  striking  out  all  in  it  after  the  word  *'  Stockton,*^ 
House  come  about  in  the  future?  In  future  and  inserting  " is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  as  Sen- 
Senates,  when  the  House  may  be  divided,  as  it  ator  from  that  State  for  the  term  of  six  tcats 
may  well  be  divided,  equally  in  the  case  that  I  from  the  4th  day  of  March,  1866." 
put,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  precedent  Mr.  Stockton,  in  opposition  to  the  motion, 
and  of  party  impulses  generally  ?  It  will  be  addressed  the  Senate  in  extended  remarks,  and 
for  one  of  the  parties  to  contest  the  seat  or  concluded  as  follows :  "  Mr.  President,  from  the 
a  member  of  the  other  party  in  the  House,  foregoing  examination,  I  think  I  have  proved 
without  any  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  the  following  propositions : 
case,  but  simply  to  grasp  at  and  reach  party  "1.  Senators  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
power.  *  chosen'  by  the  Legislatures  of  tho  seTcral 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Stockton  is  to  States. 

be  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote  on  the  present  *'  2.  The  '  manner '  of  the  choice  is  to  be  pre- 

question,  it  must  be  by  some  rule  or  by  some  scribed  by  the  Legislature  thereof, 

kw.    Will  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa-  "  3.  The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  by  Ait- 

chusetts  point  out  any  rule  or  any  law  that  con-  ute,  indicated  the  *  Senate  and  Assembly  in 

travenes,  much  less  that  overrules  the  positive  joint  meeting  assembled '  as  the  'manner'  in 

provision  of  the  Constitution,  that  each  Senator  which  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  tbo 

shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  ?    That  is  the  law  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be 

of  the  Constitution  in  the  organization  of  tho  performed. 

Senate."  "  4.  The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  reooc- 

In  the  progress  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Stockton  nizes  *  the  Senate  and  Assemt>ly  in  joint  meet- 
rose  to  withdraw  the  vote  given  by  him  on  the  ing  assembled '  as  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
previous  day.  He  said :  "  Mr.  President,  I  rise  "  5.  '  The  Senate  and  Assembly  in  joint 
to  withdraw  my  vote,  with  the  permission  of  meeting  assembled '  have  full  power  to  deter- 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  mine  the  '  the  manner '  of  tlio  election  of  the 
I  shall  make  my  position  in  doing  so  perfectly  United  States  Senate,  by  the  authority  derive! 
clear.  At  the  moment  that  I  voted  on  the  reso-  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  the 
Intion  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  no  man  had  constitution  of  the  State ;  by  virtue  of  the 
questioned  my  right  to  vote  in  this  body  when  statute  law  of  the  State ;  by  parliameDt::rr 
my  name  was  called,  from  the  moment  I  en-  usage,  and  by  universal  custom, 
tered  the  chamber,  upon  any  subject  whatever.  "  6.  That  if  the  joint  meeting  had  not  tLe 
I  had  been,  on  the  contrary,  told  by  Republican  power  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  choice,  yti 
as  well  as  Democratic  Senators,  by  gentlemen  the  *  manner '  being  determined  by  the  statnto 
of  different  politics,  that  in  their  opinion  I  was  of  the  State,  *  the  Sjnate  and  Assembly  in  joint 
entitled  to  vote.  None  of  them  with  whom  I  meeting  assembled '  were  authorized  to  irnii- 
spoke  on  the  subject  had  examined  that  matter  cate  their  choice  by  such  rules  as  they  miglit 
particularly.    The  question  of  the  validity  of  adopt. 

that  vote  never  crossed  my  mind.    I  believe  to-  "  7.  The  election  of  Mr.  Stockton  under  i^^^ 

day,  I  believe  this  moment,  that  that  vote  was  rules  adopted  by  the  joint  meeting  of  1865  vras 

a  valid  votiO  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  not  a  plurality  election,  but  was  the  choice  of 

States."  the  m^'ority,  expressed  by  tho  method  indi- 

After  an  extended  debate,  Mr.  Sumner  with-  cated  by  them,  so  declared  in  the  resolatioa 

drew  his  motion  for  an  amendmcntof  the  jour*  previous  to  the  election,  and  subsequent  to  \* 

nal,  and  Mr.  Poland,  of  Vermont,  moved  a  re-  by  the  silence  and  acquiescence  of  a]l  the  me^i- 

consideration  of  the  vote  of  the  previous  day  bers. 

on  tiie  resolution  reported  by  the  committee,  "  8.  That  the  whole  body  contirmed  the  lopi 

whldi  was  agreed  to.     Various  propositions  election  of  Mr.  Stockton,  and  authorizea  ihe 

were  now  made  to  meet  the  diflBculty  before  Governor,  under  the  statute,   to  oommisaioa 
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liim  as  United  States  Senator  for  dx  years  Henderson,  Norton.  Riddle,  Saalsbury,   Sherman, 

from  the  4th  of  March,  1866,  and  thereby  the  SppiH?ne,  and  Van  Winkle-ll. 

m.f«n»  i^  /.An/.i.i#i^i  »  Absent — Messrs.    Brown,    Buckalew,    Chanaler, 

matter  is  concluded. '  Crcswell,  Dixon,  Hendricks,    Kirkwood,  Lane  of 

The  amendment  was  then  adopted,  and  tho  Kansas,  McDougall,  Ramsey,  Wilson,  Wright,  and 

resolution  as  amended  was  agreed  to  by  the  Yates— 13. 

following  vote :  It  was  taken  np  in  the  House  on  July  24th, 

Ys^s-Mesgrs.  Brown,  Chandler,  Oark,  Conness,  a^d  passed  without  amendment— yeas  78,  nays 

CraziD,  CresweU,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Howard,  Howe,  not  counted. 

KirtTTood,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ram-  

m,  Riddle,  Sherman,   Sprague,  Sumnef,   Wade,  t    xv    o       *.          -kr      t^  ie^A.i        vn  r     au 

T^iUiams,  Wilson,  and  Yato«--23.  I^  the  S.enato,  on  March  12th,  a  bill  for  the 

Nats— Hessrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Dayis,  admission  of  Colorado  as  a  State  in  the  Union, 

DooIitUe,  Guthrie,  Harris,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  was    considered.      A  protest  'was    presented 

Johnson,  Lane  of  Kansa^  McDougall,  Moi;gan,  Nes-  against  the  admission ;  and  a  reply  to  the  pro- 

Zil^l!Twi^j^O  ^^""^'^^^  ^"^'"^""'  ^^^'^  test,  by  the  representktives  of  tL  State,    llie 

ABSKST-Messrs.    Dixon,   Foot,    Foster,  Morrill,  following  extract  from  the  latter  will  explain 

Steirart,  Stockton,  and  Wright— 7.  both  documents : 

On  March  29Ui  Mr.  Sumuer,  of  Massachu-  "^^^^  memorialists  having  been  chosen  to  repre- 

-,»♦,  -,:  1     It  T             *!.  A  xv     o      ..i.          jf  j.\  sent  the  people  of  Colorado  m  Conjrress,  and  havinir 

«tts,  said :  "  I  move  that  the  Secretary  of  the  been  requested  by  their  State  Legislature-elect  tS 

Senate  be  dvected  to  communicate  to  the  Gov-  present  their  application  for  the  admission  of  the 

cnior  of  New  Jersey  a  copy  of  the  resolution  State  into  the  Union,  respectfully  represent ; 

in  reference  to  tho  seat  of  Mr.  Stockton."  That  the  people  of  Colorado  desire  said  admission 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to.  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  enabling 
vu  f«i»  ogAv.^^  w.  ^  ^^  of  Congress,  approved  March  21, 1864,  as  is  pro- 
; vided  in  Senate  bill  No.  Y4,  now  pending. 

y,^                    Tiiit-iri-^ii      i»  That  the  protest  presented  to  your  honorable  bod  V 

ID  tfte  t?enate,  on  July  11th,  Mr.  Clark,  or  against  such  admission,  purporting  to  be  from  col- 
New  Hampshire,  moved  to  consider  a  bill  to  orcd  citizens  of  Colorado,  is  without  signatures,  tho 
regulate  the  time  and  manner  of  holding  elec-  names  being  printed  thereon.    And  your  memorial- 
tions  for  Senators  in  Congress.     Mr.  Clark  thus  *^**  ^*^®  satiafactorv  assurances  that  many  of  said 
«.^  ]«•««;!  *v    i.m      tiTi.       u»     J.     x- Ai  •     1  Ml  •  names  were  thus  used  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
eiplained  the  bill  i  ^^  The  object  of  this  biU  is  sent  of  the  parties,  and  that  they  have  expressed  dis- 
U)  a-cnre  uniformity  m  the  manner  of  electing  saUsfaction  therewith.   And  further,  that  the  leading 
Secators  of  the  United  States,  that  we  may  ^^^  among  them  regrets  his  inconsiderate  action, 
aroid  the  questions  and  differences  that  bave  ^^^  ^»»  since  expressed  in  wriUng  a  desire  for  tho 
k-mttimes  existed.     The  biU  provides  that  the  »'i"?«"o°  of  the  State  notwithstanding  his  protest. 
T    •  1  *      **«"'^^**     '^*  «  "^"^  |/*vT*«*.o  I.IJMI/  wio  Your  memorialists  would  further  call  your  atten- 
Legislature  chosen  next  preceding  the  expira-  tion  to  the  fact  that  this  petition  makes  several  mU- 
tion  of  a  senatorial  term,  shall,  on  the  second  representations  in  its  statements.    It  represents  that 
Taosday  of  its  session,  each  House  by  itself,  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  were 
vote  for  some  person  to  represent  the  State  in  "accomplished  bv  the  utmost  recklessness  and  dis- 
r^£.  fUr^^^r.  i^J^-.*«v.  «^-^  Jtr.*.^  ««/!   «i,«n   ^«*^«  regard  of  law,  and  m  many  cases  by  actual  fraud." 
liie  Senate  hj  viva  xoce  vote,  and  shall  enter  |he  truth  is,  the  convention  that^framed  the  con- 
ipon  tbe  records  the  name  of  the  person  who  gtitution  was  composed  of  a  largo  body  of  the  best 
^b&lI  bave  a  majority  in  each  House.     On  the  men  in  the  Territory.    Its  deliberations  were  con- 
ceit dav  of  the  session  the  two  Houses  are  to  ducted  in  good  order,  with  care  and  marked  abil- 
^  in  joint  convention,  and  tf  it  be  found  ^ty.  ,:^^^^^r,^,^d^^^ 
Ui.t  the  some  person  has  been  chosen  by  the  challenged   universal   approbation,   excepting  the 
t»o  IIoQses  he  is  then  the  Senator ;  but  if  the  franchise  clause,  on  account  of  its  retaining  the  word 
two  Houses  have  not  selected  the  same  person  "white"  in  its  qualifications.    The  elections  were 
bj  the  vote  of  each  House,  then  the  two  Houses,  bold  and  conducted  in  compliance  with  the  laws 
»Jointcoavention,aro  to  proceed  to  ballot  for  VK^f^l^^T 'C^TT^^'^.^t^^^ 
4  f^nator,  and  to  continue  so  to  do  until  they  by  fraud,  the  vote  on  tho  constitution  was  universally 
b:ire  chosen.     It  provides  first  for  an  attempt  received  as  a  fair  verdict,  and  all  parties  vieldcd  a 
^^  elect  by   a   concurrent  vote   of   the    two  ready  assent  to  it.    They  all  acted  in  good  faith  in 
Hoases;  and  if  the  two  Houses  ^il  to  do  it,  *?«  subsequent  proceedings  under  the  constitution. 
♦K^«  ♦!.             1.  xu           i.  J      •     •  •  J.  After  the  vote  on  its  adoption  was  known,  the  elec- 
then  they  meet  the  next  day  in  jomt  convcn-  tj^ns  for  member  of  Congress,  State  officers,  and 
uon,  and  by  joint  ballot  elect.     I  think  this  members  of  the  Legislature,  were  participated  in  by 
^tittement  embraces  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  all  parties,  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  in  good  faith, 
I?6  object  is  to  securo  uniformity  in  the  election  proving  a  hearty  assent  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 

^i  Senators  in  all  the  States.    It  has  been  re-  ?J'*.^*!?°c*  f  °^o*^®  Legislature-elect  met  to  choose 

.^^  AC        ^     A         Y*^^"^'       "    ""  V  .        ,,  United  States  Senators,  as  provided  for  by  ordi- 

lortcd  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,"  nance,  every  member  being  present  and  partici- 

A  debate  ensued   on  the  necessity  of  the  pating  in  its  proceedings, 

measure,  when,  after  some  verbal  amendments,  And  further,  it  is  not  tnie^  as  the  language  of  tho 

it  passed  the  Senate  by  the  following  vote  :  Pjo^e?*  implies,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  con- 

^                         ^  atitution  excludmg  colored  children   from   pubho 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Conness,  Cragin,  schools.    Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  its  pFovisions  rc- 

&lmi]nds,  Fessenden,  Foster^  Grimes,  Harris,  £^w->  stricting  the  colored  man  from  the  full  enjoyment  of 

&f<l,  Howe,  Johnson,  Lane  or  Indiana,  Morgan,  Mor-  all  the  immunities,  rights,  and  privileges  of  white 

nil,  Xesmitb,  Xve,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Stewart,  Sum-  men,  excepting  the  privileges  ot  the  elective  fran- 

C€r,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Willey,  and  Williams — 25.  cbise*  and  for  this,  and  all  of  its  provisions,  th« 

^'^Ts— Messrs.  Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittlc,  Guthrie,  constitution  provides  a  ready  mode  of  amendment. 
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Mr  Samoer,  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  enfranchised  race  was  placed  in  jeopardy,  thai 

to  the  bill,  said :  ^^  It  seems  to  me  that  there  its  rights  were  dishonored  bj  those  who  ought 

are  three  distinct  objections  at  this  moment  to  to  hare  upheld  them;  and  now,  ar,  toq  hftve 

the  admi^ion  of  Colorado  as  a  State,  and  I  will  cast  upon  yon  in  this  chamber  that  same  idea- 

^eak  of  them  in  their  order :  first,  the  irrego-  tical  responsibility." 

larity  of  the  proceedings  which  have  ended  in  Mr.  Sumner  then  offered  the  following  amend- 

the  seeming  adoption  of  the  constitution  pre-  ment: 

^ted  to  UH ;  second,  the  small  number  of  peo-  j^^  at  the  end  of  the  second  section  the  folloir. 

pie  constitutmg  the  population  of  that  lern-  ingproriso: 

tory,  not  being  sufficient,  as  I  submit,  to  justify  J^-ovided,  Thai  this  act  shall  not  take  effect  except 

us  in  investing  it  with  all  the  great  prerogatives  «pon  the  fondamental  condition  that  within  the  Suue 

of  a  State  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  it  does  not  *^«*  »^*"  ^  no  denial  of  the  electiye  fcanchUe  or 

I    ,.    *                              T        *     Ii,       ^     •  >.  of  any  Other  njrhtA,  on  account  of  color  or  race,  but 

come  before  us  now  accordmg  to  the  require-  ^i  ^^^^^^  ^^21  bi  equal  before  the  law ;  and  the 

roents  of  tlio  enabhng  act,  with  a  constitution  people  of  the  Territory  shall  by  a  msioritj  of  the 

republican   in   form   and   consistent  with    the  voters,  at  public  meetings  to  be  convened  bj  the  Gov. 

Declaration  of  Independence."  e™or  of  the  Teiritory,  declare  their  awent  to  this 

Kelativo  to  the  Uurd  objection,  ho  further  Sitr.re*pl^°J'dt»?he'A'.S;^d%r.^t"S 

•aid :  "  Ihe  reauireraent  of  this  very  enabhng  tic  aUtement  of  such  assent,  whenever  the  same 

act  under  which  they  have  pretended  to  pro-  shall  be  ^veo,  upon  receipt  whereof  be  shall  br 

ceed,  but  which,  as  I  have  shown,  was  already  proclamation  announce  the  fact,  whereupon  witbotit 

exhausted  before  they  entered  upon  these  pro-  »°7  l^,f^  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Coiigreas  this 

ceedings,  is  as  follows :  *^^  '***"  *^«  «^^ 

That  the  constitution,  when  formed,  shall  be  re-  Mr.   Stewart,    of   Nevada,    in   reply,  said: 

Bubllcan,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  "  The  construction  of  the  Constitution  from  the 

le  United  States  and  the  principles  of  the  Declara-  earliest  time  down  has  left  that  matter  to  the 

tion  of  Independence.  grates.     Whether  they  allow  negroes  to  vote  or 

"  Now,  what  is  the  constitution  ?    Article  not,  is  a  matter  for  themselves,  and  their  action 

three,  entitled  *  Suffrage  and  Elections,'  begins  either  way  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 

aa  follows :  tion  of  the  United  States.    We  have  no  right 

See;  1.— Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  to  make  a  constitution  for  a  State.    If  tbtir 

twcntj-ono  years  and  upward,  who  is  by  birth,  or  constitation  has  in  it  any  thing  in  conflict  with 

has  become  bv  naturalization  or  by  treaty,  or  shall  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  can 

have  declared  bis  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  ^0  them,  *  you  must  agree  not  to  enforce  it;' 

United  Stotca  accordinff  to  the  laws  thereof,  and  7  \  "^  "  ^    >    J^              €*©  ««    v/«                  ^ 

who  shall  have  resided  iS  the  State  of  Colorado  for  \^^  je  are  not  here  to  make  a  constitution  for 

six  month!  preceding  any  election,  and  shall  have  the  State  of  Colorado.    We  are  here  with  power 

been  a  roKidont  for  ten  days  of  the  precinct  or  elec-  to  restrain  her  from  violating  the  Constitution 

tion  diHtrict  where  he  offers  to  voto,  shall  be  deemed  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  alL    If  voq 

a  qualified  elector  and  entitled  to  vote  at  the  same.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  partTf  the  constitution  of  Col- 

"  There  you  have  the  requirement,  '  every  orado,  you  can  make  an  entire  constitation  for 

white  male  citizen ; '  in  other  words,  nobody  her.    If  you  can  say  she  shall  come  into  the 

who  is  not  *  white '  under  this  constitution  is  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  Statt>, 

recognized  as  entitled  to  the  elective  franchise,  provided  slie  shall  not  have  the  power  to  rm- 

Now,  sir,  I  insist,  and  on  that  head  I  challenge  late  the  question  of  suffrage  as  the  other  States 

a  reply  from  any  Senator  on  this  floor,  that  have,  you  can  say  she  shaU  come  in  on  an  eqnal 

such  a  constitution  does  not  comply  with  the  footing,  provided  she  would  pass  some  other 

requirement^  that  it  is  not  republican,  and  that  favorite  law  of  yours,  and  you  could  carrr  it 

it  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Deda-  through  and  make  her  come  in  with  a  constitQ- 

ration  of  Independence.  tion  made  for  her  by  you.    I  think  this  wouU 

"  Again,  sir,  I  submit  that  at  this  moment,  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent  for  the  Congres 

when  the  whole  country  is  agitated  by  the  great  of  the  United  States  to  set.     It  would  be  mak- 

question,  what  shall  be  done  for  the  protection  ing  constitutions  for  the  States  by  the  Con^-^ 

of  the  colored  race,  to  what  extent  we  shall  ex-  of  the  United  States." 

erdse  the  high  powers  of  Congress  in  order  to  Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  said :  "  In  reference 

carry  that  protection  into  the  rebel  States,  it  to  their  want  of  population,  idl  I  can  sa^  '^ 

will  hanlly  bo  decent  for  us  in  reviewing  the  that  they  proximate  toward  and  are  in  the 

constitution  of  a  new  State  not  to  apply  to  it  neighborhood,  at  any  rate,  of  that  number  of 

the  highest  possible  test.    It  will  not  do  for  as  population  that  we  have  always  required.   No 

now  to  recognize  this  constitution  of  Colorado  specific  number  has  ever  been  required.    These 

as  republican  in  form.     We  owe  it  to  ourselves  people  are  now  regularly  organized.    All  ^^ 

to  set  an  example  and  to  require  that  in  a  State  ties  in  the  Territory  acquiesce  in  the  State  por- 

now  organized  under  our  influence  a  good  ex-  ernment.    There  is  no  party  there,  as  far  as  I 

ample  shall  prevail.    How  many  of  us  heard  can  learn,  hostile  to  it    I  know  I  have  just  ro- 

witn  regret  the  result  last  autumn  in  Connecti-  ceived  a  letter  from  Judge  Wilcox,  a  di*tin- 

cut,  and  again  in  Wiscon.«»in,  by  which  suffrage  guished  citizen  who  went  there  from  my  ottr 

to  the  colored  race  was  denied !     We  felt  that  State,  in  which  he  says  there  is  not  a  poWi'' 

by  those  two  votes  liberty  had  suffered,  that  on  man  there,  unless  he  holds  an  office  under  tbfe 
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territorial  gOTemraent,  opposed  to  it.    I  pre-  of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  from 

flune  no  qnestion  will  be  raised  here  as  to  the  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand,  not  more. 

lojaltT  of  the  people  of  Colorado,  because  they  '^  Then,  again,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1865, 

rdnnteered  lai^ely,  they  helped  ns  through  the  there  was  another  exciting  election  on  the  ques- 

war,  and  they  have  sent  here  two  of  the  most  tion  of  the  adoption  of  a  State  constitution, 

loyal,  consistent,  and  earnest  Republicans  (if  and  what  was  the  result  then  ?    The  total  vote 

that  ia  any  test  of  loyalty)  that  they  have  in  the  was  6,895,  less  than  in  1864,  and  the  mtgority 

rfciritory."  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  State  constitu- 

Ifr.  Saukbury,  of  Delaware,  said :    "  I  shall  tion  was  only  156,    Now  it  is  seriously  pro- 

occnpy  the  attention  of  the  Senate  but  a  mo-  posed  here  that  wc  shall  admit  a  State  into  this 

ment    I  wish  simply  to  say  that  if  I  could  Union  which,  in  an  exciting  election  over  the 

Tote  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  under  the  question  whether  she  shall  come  in  at  all  or 

drcmnstances,  I  should  do  so  with  great  pleas-  not,  when  all  the  office-seekers  who  expect  to 

nre;  because  I  find  one  fact  connected  with  be  Senators  and  Representatives  and  Judges  and 

the  history  and  character  of  that  people  that  Governors  are  arrayed  on  one  side  and  are  using 

commends  itself  to  my  most  favorable  consid-  all  their  influence  to  bring  men  to  tiie  polls, 

oration.    I  find  that  there  are  at  least  eight  or  and  when  the  tax-payers,  who  were  conscious 

nine  sensible  men  in  that  Territory  to^one  of  a  that  they  are  to  be  oppressed  with  the  burdens 

contrary  character ;  becanse  when  the  proposi-  of  taxation  if  they  come  into  the  Union,  are 

tion  to  allow  negro  sufi^age  was  submitted  to  arrayed  on  the  other  side,  can  only  poll  6,895 

the  people  of  that  Territory,  there  were  4,192,  -votes,  and  that  a  mining  State  where  there  is  a 

according  to  the  statement  laid  on  our  tables,  vast  preponderance  of  males  over  females  1    I 

opposed  to  it,  and  only  476  lunatics  in  the  whole  confess  that  it  strikes  me  as  the  sublimity  of 

Territory  in  favor  of  it.    That  is  a  fact  that  impudence  for  the  State  to  come  here  and  ask 

commends  itself  to  my  most  favorable  consid-  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  and  be  entitled 

cration ;  and  had  Colorado,  in  my  judgment,  a  to  the  same  power  and  influence  in  this  body 

^efficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  be  entided  as  the  State  of  Ohio  or  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 

to  admission  into  tlie  Union,  I  would  most  vania.^' 

eheerfoUy  vote  for  her  admission,  because  I  Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  said :  "  "Would  the  Sen- 
think  she  has  presented  in  this  vote  the  evidence  ator  have  voted  for  the  admission  of  Kansas 
of  the  good  sense  of  her  people."  with  4,600  voters,  with  the  knowledge  that  that 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  in  opposition,  said :  "It  constitution  not  only  confined  suffrage  to  the 

appears  that  a    census  was    taken   in  18C1,  whites,  but  actually  excluded  blacks  from  the 

when  there  was  a  total  population  in  Colorado  State  ?    The  same  day  that  the  people  of  Kan- 

ot'  25,829.    Of  these,  the  adult  males  were  18,-  sas  voted  for  the  constitution  confining  suffrage 

£33:  minors,  2,622 ;  and  females,  4,484.    In  all  to  the  whites,  they  voted,  by  a  vote  of  4,000  to 

the  Territories  there  is  a  large  preponderance  400,  to  exclude  blacks  from  the  State ;  and  the 

of  adolt  males,  and  especiidly  is  fiiat  so  of  Col-  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  every  Repub- 

orado;  and  although  I  am  told  by  my  fellow-  lican  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  indorsed 

ddzens  of  Iowa  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  that  constitution,  and  the  Republican  party 

to  Montana,  some  of  them  almost  monthly,  that  throughout  the  Union  indorsed  it." 

there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  fe-  Mr.  'W^ade,  of   Ohio,   in  explanation,  said : 

males  in  that  Territory,  yet  there  is  a  very  largo  "I  ought  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  committee 

preponderance  of  adult  males  there  yet.    In  that  passed  this  enabling  act  two  years  ago, 

1S61,  when  that  enumeration  was  made,  there  that  the  proof  before  us  tlien  convinced  us  that 

7^  a  vote  taken,  and  the  correct  aggregate  some  very  rich  mines  had  lately  been  discov- 

vote  was  10,580.     Out  of  a  population  of  26,-  ered  in  Colorado;  that  there  was  great  excite- 

329  there  were  10,850  voters.    In  1862  there  ment  all  over  the  country  on  the  subject,  and 

vas  another  election.    What  was  the  number  that  people  were  flocking  in  there  from  all  parts 

of  voters  then?    Eight  thousand  two  hundred  of  the  United  States  as  they  did  in  Xlalifornia 

ind  twenty-four.  when  the  precious  metals  were  first  discovered 

"hi  1864,  the  vote  of  Colorado  was  5,769.  there;  and  we  were  assured  by  those  who  ought 

On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  on  the  12th  to  know,  that  by  the  time  we  should  get  this 

of  September,  1864,  the  total  vote  was  6,192.  State  into  the  Union  there  would  be  the  usual 

Thej  had  at  that  time  a  very  exciting  election,  number  of  people  there  that  Territories  had 

I  was  in  correspondence  with  some  of  the  gen-  ordinarily  at  the  time  of  their  admission ;  for 

tl«nen  who  were  interested  in  that  election,  as  far  as  I  know  we  have  not  been  very  partic- 

^Tery  effort  was  made  to  bring  out  every  pos-  ular  as  to  the  exact  number  of  people  that 

Ak  voter  that  could  be  found  within  the  limits  should  be  suflScient  to  constitute  a  State.    The 

^  the  Territory,  and  I  suppose  they  were  all  old  rule  was  (and  it  was  a  very  good  and  intel- 

wonght  out;  and  the  total  vote  polled  was  ligible  one),  that  there  ought  to  be  about  as 

^♦192.     Now,  just  exiimine  and  see,  if  you  many  as  would  furnish  a  Representative,  what- 

pleaae,  what  relation  6,192  voters  bear  to  the  ever  the  ratio  of  apportionment  should  be  at 

^  population  of  the  State  if  the  same  ratio  the  time.    That  is  a  kind  of  gauge,  but  then 

ftiU  exists  between  males  and  females  as  existed  that  is  departed  from  frequently,  according  to 

Ui  1861.    Why,  sir,  yon  have  got  a  population  circumstances.    If  it  Is  a  State  that  is  not  fill- 
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ing  up  vcrj  fast,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  snp-  ns  sabstantiallj  as  a  new  and  origiDal  pro^ 

pose  that  a  largo  population  will  go  into  the  osition  for  ns  to  consider  whether  in  our  opin* 

Territorj,  that  i?  a  reason  why  we  should  re-  ion  Colorado  is  this  day  now  to  assame  the 

quire  more  when  they  are  admitted ;  for  cer-  position  and  the  responsibilities,  and  discharge 

tainly,  in  order  to  admit  a  State  into  the  Union,  the  duties  of  a  State  in  this  Union.    I  come  to 

there  should  be  some  criterion  as  to  popula-  this  conclusion  against  my  hopes  and  against 

tion.  my  wishes  in  relation  to  Colorado,  for  I  hiid 

^^  In  my  judgment  this  Territory  is  not  in  such  hoped  she  would  have  the  requi^te  popnlation 

a  condition  as  that  in  justice  to  her  own  people  at  this  time/' 

and  in  justice  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Sumner  withdrew  his  amendment 

she  should  now  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said :  ^'I  shall  Toto 

'^  As  to  this  word  ^  white '  in  the  constitu-  for  this  bill  expressly  on  the  ground  that  Con* 
tion,  I  have  but  one  word  to  say.  In  my  judg-  gross  has  passed  an  enabling  act  authorizing  the 
ment  that  of  itself  constitutes  a  very  great  people  of  this  Territory  to  form  a  State  coa- 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  admitted.  It  stitution.  I  know  it  has  been  said  here,  and 
will  not  do  to  tell  me  that  I  have  voted  hereto-  there  is  force  in  the  statement,  that  the  ena- 
fore  for  the  admission  of  States  with  the  word  bling  act  has  exhausted  itself,  and  that  the  peo- 
^ white'  in  their  constitutions,  excluding  the  pie  had  no  right  to  proceed  to  form  aStst^ 
colored  population.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  constitution  not  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
Senator  who  has  been  here  long  has  done  it.  visions  of  that  act;  but  tho  main  objection 
"Why,  sir,  tho  man  who  has  made  no  progress,  made  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  that  the  pop* 
upon  the  great  subject  of  human  rights  within  ulation  of  the  Territory  is  insufficient.  Tim:, 
the  last  five  or  six  years  belongs  to  the  fossil  sir,  was  a  legitimate  argument  to  urge  apuos; 
race ;  he  must  be  clear  down  to  the  old  red  the  passage  of  the  enabling  act ;  and  that  argo- 
sandstone.  We  are  now  demanding  free  suf-  ment  was  then  adduced,  or  ought  to  have  been 
frage  everywhere.  How  long  have  we  been  adduced,  to  show  that  Congress  sboold  not  ai* 
doing  so?  How  long  is  it  that  slavery  has  been  thorlze  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  farm  a 
abolished  throughout  this  whole  Union  ?  How  State  constitution.  But  Congress  at  that  time 
could  a  man  five  years  ago  stand  upon  this  determined  that  question.  Congress  then  de- 
floor  and  claim  that  the  black  population  should  cided  that  the  population  of  the  TerritorT  rts 
have  the  right  of  suffrage  in  every  Territory  sufficient  to  authorize  the  people  to  fonn  a 
admitted  into  this  Union  ?  We  were  contend-  State  constitution ;  and  I  say  that  tho  people 
ing  then,  not  for  the  admission  of  the  blacks  to  of  the  Territory  had  a  right  to  expect  that  tha: 
ttie  right  of  voting  in  the  Territories,  but  we  question  was  settled  by  the  action  of  CoD?rt>;5. 
were  endeavoring  to  fence  out  slavery  itiSelf  in  And  now  when  this  application  is  made  for  sd- 
the  Territories.  We  were  fighting  in  a  death  mission,  they  ought  not  to  be  met  and  defeated 
struggle  to  keep  slavery  out.  It  would  have  upon  the  ground  that  the  population  of  tlie 
been  preposterous  then  to  talk  about  admitting  Territory  is  not  sufficient  to  authorize  the  for- 
one  with  the  right  of  the  colored  people  to  vote,  mation  of  a  State  government." 
and  the  man  that  would  have  insisted  upon  it  Tlie  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  bill,  and  it 
would  have  been  an  impractical  man."  was  rejected,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  ^^  think  it  YEAS-Mesam.  Chandler,  Cragin,  Kirkwood,  L^ 

wholly  out  of  place  to  go  into  this  question  of  of  Indiano,  Lane  of  Kansas,  HcDousrall,  Xe^mitL, 

population  now.      The   Senate  is   committed,  Norton,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Traffi- 

Congress  is  committed,  by  its  previous  action,  ^"JJ»  and  Williams— 14.                       ^        „  ^ 

and  tLo  question  of  population  has  nothing  to  vis^^^o^imTorFeSJrto';^^^^^^ 

do,  ^  It  seems  to  me,  with  our  votes  on  the  Harris,  Hendricks,  Morgan,  MorriU,  Poland.  Riddle, 

present  occasion ;  we  are  bound  by  our  action  Sprague,  Stockton,  Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  acJ 

on  that  question."  Wilson— 21. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said :  **  Now,  as  it  _^  AnsBNT-Mcwrs.  Anthonv  Brown,  Clark,  Cc^riL, 

in  the  belief  that  they  had  a  population  of  forty  On  April  17th,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachosot!^, 

or  fifty  thousand  at  the  time,  and  in  the  belief  moved  to  reconsider  this  vote.    He  said:  "I 

that  that  population  would  increase,  we  author-  voted  the  other  day  against  that  admission,  bat 

ized  them  to  hold  a  convention,  form  a  constitu-  I  must  confess  that  in  doing  so  I  did  Dot  fe.>l 

tion,  and  submit  the  question  to  the  people  satisfied  that  I  was  dealing  fairly  with  the 

whether  they  would  have  a  Stite  government  people  of  Colorado.    I  do  not  think  it  is  fii-" 

or  not.    All  that  was  done  and  the  people  said  play,  after  we  passed  the  bill,  which  we  diJ 

no.    As  it  seems  to  n>e,  all  power  under  this  pass  in  1864,  and  after  the  most  entcrprisar 

act  was  expended  when  that  thing  was  accom-  and  vigorous  men  in  that  Territory,  who  a?rw 

pushed ;  and  now  tho  question  returns  as  an  with  a  minority  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  h^\^ 

ori^al  proposition.    I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  framed  a  oonstltution,  and  came  here  for  aJ* 

bound  by  what  we  have  done  to  close  our  eyes  mission,  for  us  to  refuse  their  application  on  the 

to  the  fact  of  the  present  condition  of  the  peo-  ground  of  a  distinction  which  they  have  made  in 

pie  of  Colorado,  and  that  it  docs  come  before  their  constitution,  when  we  did  not  ask  them  v 
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refrain  from  inaking  sQch  a  distinction ;  wlien  we 
imposed  do  conditions  on  them ;  when  we  did 
not  suggest  any.  After  this  course  of  legisla- 
don  it  seems  to  me  too  late  now  to  raise  a 
question  upon  that  point." 

A  debate,  extending  through  several  days, 
took  place  on  this  motion  to  reoonadcr.  The 
Tote  was  finally  taken  on  AprU  Sotli,  and  re- 
salted  in  yeas  19,  nays  13.  The  bill  was  then 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Teas— Messrs.  Chandler,  Clark,  Conness,  Cragin, 
Crcswell,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  iMne  of  In- 
diana, Nre.  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Shorman,  Sprague, 
Stewart,' Trumbnll,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  and  Wil- 
son—19, 

Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Daris,  Doolittle,  Ed- 
CQods,  Foster,  Grimes,  Guthrie,  Hendricks,  McDou- 
pjl,  Moi^an,  Poland,  Riddle,  and  Sumner — 13. 

Absext— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Cowan,  Dixon. 
Fessenden,  Harris,  Henderson,  Johnson,  Lane  of 
Kansas,  Morrill,  Xesmith,  Norton,  Saulsburj,  Wade, 
WiUiams,  Wright,  and  Yates— 17. 

In  the  House,  on  the  same  day,  it  was  passed 
without  debate,  by  the  following  vote : 

TiAS— Messrs.  Ames,  Anderson,  Delos  R.  Ashley, 
Jsnes  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Banks,  Barker,  Beaman, 
BnjuLin,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blow,  Brandagee, 
Bromwell,  Buckland,  Bnndy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sid- 
rej  Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkling,  Callom,  Defrees, 
Dealing,  Dixon,  Bodge,  Donnelly,  Driegs,  Damont, 
Eckley,  Farquhsr,  Ferry,  GarflSfd,  Grinnell,  Abner 
C.  Harding,  Hart,  Henderson,  Holmes,  Hotchkiss, 
Mihe]  W.  Uabbard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  James  R. 
Hubbell,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Kasson,  Kelso^Ketch- 
tin,  Lsflio,  Xiatham,  George  Y.  Lawrence,  William 
Lavrrence.  Loan,  Longyear,  Marston,  McClnrg, 
.^cKee,  Mercur,  Miller,  If oorhcad,  Moulton,  Myers, 
O'Xeill,  Orth,  Patterson,  Plants,  Alexander  H.  Rice, 
^oWitifi,  Sawyer,  Scbenck,  Shellabarger,  Smith, 
>p6lding,  Francis  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Yan 
Asrnam,  Burt  Yan  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn, 
Warner,  Welker,  Whaley,  and  Williams— 81. 

Xats— Messrs.  Allison,  Alley,  Ancona,  Baxter, 
Bewen,  Blaine,  Bontwell,  Boyer,  Broomail.  Cbanler, 
Cjfiroth,  Darliog,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eldriage,  Eliot, 
nnck»  Glossbrennci%  G rider,  Griswold,  Aaron  Har- 
<W,  Harris,  Hieby,  James  Humphrey,  Julian,  Kelley, 
KiiTkendall,  Le  Blond,  Lynch,  Marshall,  McCullongL 
Mckaer,  Morrill,  Moms,  Newell,  Niblack,  Paine, 
Perhim,  Pike,  Raymond,  John  H.  Bice,  Ritter,  Ross, 
ptt^eau,  Shankhn,  Stevens,  Stillwell,  Strou8e,Tay- 
K  Thornton,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Henry  D.  Wash- 
bum,  James  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  Winfield,  Wood- 
tndjje,  and  Wright— 57. 

^'oT  VoTiXG — Messrs.  Baldwin.  Cook,  Culrer, 
Iwvij,  Dawes,  Delano,  Eggleston,  ramsworth.  Good' 
T' V,  Hale,  Hayes,  Hill,  Hogan,  Hooper,  Demas  Hub- 
wfd,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Edward  N.  HubbeU,  Hul- 
Wd,  James  M.  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr, 
Jmin,  Mclndoe,  Nicholson,  Nocll,  Phelps,  Pome- 
f;>r.l*rice,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  WilUam  H. 
Jandali,  Rogers,  Schofield,  Sitgreaves,  Sloan,  Starr, 
1-bi.r,  Thavcr,  John  L.  Thomas,  Trimble,  Ward, 
WiUmm  B.  Washburn,  Wentwoith,  and  Stephen  F. 
n  uson— 45. 

On  May  16th  the  lYesident  returned  the  bill 
to  the  Senate,  with  his  objections,  as  followp : 

'^oikf  Senate  of  tU  United  States  : 
y\  '*tprn  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  oriented,  the 
«ill  which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  en- 
Wled  "An  set  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
noo  into  the  Union,"  with  my  objections  to  it  be- 
baling  a  law  at  this  time. 
1.  From  the  best  information  which  I  have  been 


able  to  obtain,  I  do  not  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  State  goremment  at  present  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Colorado.  Under  the  ezist- 
inff  territorial  government  all  the  rights,  priyileges, 
ana  interests  of  the  citizens  are  protected  and  secured. 
The  qualified  voters  choose  their  own  legislators  and 
their  own  local  officers,  and  are  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  a  Delegate  of  their  own  selection.  They 
make  and  execute  their  own  municipal  laws,  subject 
only  to  revision  of  Congress — an  autnoritj  not  likely 
to  be  exercised,  unless  in  extreme  or  extraordinary 
cases.  The  population  is  small,  some  estimating  it 
BO  low  as  twenty-flve  thousand,  while  advocates  of 
the  bill  reckon  the  number  at  from  thirty-five  thou- 
sand to  forty  thousand  souls.  The  people  are  princi- 
pally recent  settlers,  many  of  whom  are  understood 
to  be  ready  for  removal  to  other-  mining  districts  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Territory  if  circumstances  shall 
render  them  more  inviting.  Such  a  population  can- 
not but  find  relief  from  excessive  taxation  if  the  Ter- 
ritorial system,  which  devolves  the  expense  of  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  upon 
the  United  States,  is  for  the  present  continued.  They 
cannot  but  find  tne  security  of  person  and  property 
increased  by  their  reliance  upon  the  national  execu- 
tive power  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
against  the  disturbances  necessarily  incident  to  idl 
newly-organized  communities. 

2.  It  is  not  satisfactorily  established  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  Colorado  desire  or  are  pre- 
parea  for  an  exchange  of  a  territorial  for  a  State  gov- 
ernment. In  September,  1864,  under  the  authority 
of  Congress,  an  election  was  lawfully  appointed' and 
held  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the 
people  upon  that  particular  question.  Six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  votes  were  cast,  and  of 
this  number  a  majority  of  8,152  was  given  against 
the  proposed  change.  In  September,  1865,  without 
any  legal  authority,  the  question  was  again  presented 
to  the  people  of  the  Territory  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining a  reconsideration  of  the  result  of  the  election 
held  m  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  21, 1804.  At  this  second  election  5,005 
votes  were  polled,  and  a  majority  of  155  was  given  in 
favor  of  State  organization.  It  does  not  seem  to  mo 
entirely  safe  to  receive  this  last-mentioned  result,  so 
irregularly  obtained,  as  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
one  which  had  been  legally  obtained  in  the  first  elec- 
tion. Regularity  and  conformity  to  law  are  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  order  and  stable  government, 
and  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  always  be  observed 
in  the  formation  of  new  States. 

8.  The  admission  of  Colorado  at  this  time  as  a 
State  into  the  Federal  Union  appears  to  mo  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interests  of  the  country. 
While  it  is  desired  that  Territories  9ufficiently  ma- 
tured should  be  organised  as  States,  yet  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  seems  to  require  that  there  should 
be  an  approximation  toward  equality  among  the  sev- 
eral States  comprising  the  Union.  No  State  can 
have  more  than  two  Senators  in  Conirress ;  the  largest 
State  has  a  population  of  four  millions,  several  of 
the  States  have  a  population  exceeding  two  millions, 
and  many  others  have  a  population  exceeding  one 
million. 

A  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  is  the  ratio  of  apnortioDment  of^Represcnt- 
atives  among  the  several  States.  If  this  bill  should 
become  a  law,  the  people  of  Colorado,  thirty  thou- 
sand in  number,  would  have  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives one  member,  while  New  York  with  a 
population  of  four  millions,  has  but  thirty-one. 
Colorado  would  have  in  the  electoral  college  three 
votes,  while  New  York  has  only  thirty-three.  Colo- 
rado would  have  in  the  State  two  votes,  while  New 
York  has  no  more. 

Ineaualities  of  this  character  have  already  oc- 
currea,  but  it  is  believed  that  none  have  happened 
where  the  tnequalitv  was  so  great.  "When  such  in- 
equality has  been  allowed,  Congress  is  supposed  to 
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ic  higb  public 


hiTe  permitted  it  on  the  groi 

neceEflity,  anJ  ander  circatn 

tbtt  it  would  npidlj  diwppear  thronffh  the  growth 

and  derelopTiieDt  of  tbe  newlj  admitted  Stile.    Tbo^ 

in  renfd  to  tbe  serenil  States  in  what  wu  rormerly 

called  tbe  '■Northwe»l  Tenitorj-."  Ijing  eMt  of  Ibe 

rendered  it  certain  that  Stales  kdmilted  witb  onlf 
one  or  two  ReprtsentatiTea  in  Congreaa  wonld 


:iii]  c 


a  ETCB^  prospeTDUB,  mining.  ■ 
niif.  Id  tbe  cue  of  Coloradr 
mf  nlional  eiigencf ,  eilber  o 
cial  nature,  requires  adeparti 
■litf  whicb  baa  been  no  genen 


from  Ibe  la 

adbercd  to ^- 

If  inrDrmaliou  submitted  in  connection  with  tbia 
bill  ia  reliable,  Colnrado,  instead  of  increasing,  hia 
declined  in  population.  At  an  election  for  members 
of  a  TenitonalLegiaUtare  beld  in  1861. 10,580  vote* 
were  mbL  At  tbo  election  befors  mentioned,  in 
IBM,  the  number  of  TOtes  cast  was  8,1BS;  wbils  at 
the  irregular  election  held  io  1SS5,  which  is  assumed 
as  a  baiia  for  legisIstiTe  action  at  this  time,  the  ag- 
gregate of  Totes  was  G,90Ii.  SincerelT  aniious  for 
the  welfare  and  prosperitj  of  BTerj  Territorj  and 
Slate,  as  well  u  for  tbe  ^roaperitj' and  welfare  of  tbe 
whole  Union,  1  regret  this  apparent  decline  of  popn- 
lation  in  Coloradi    '    ■  -  ^ ,—  .,.-....- J 


■e  belieiped  by  the  inhabitanta 
,  howexer,  Colorado  hoa  not 


but  little  delay  in 'the  ultimate  admission  of  the  Ter- 
ritory as  a  State,  if  desired  by  the  people.  Tbe  tenor 
of  those  objections  furnishes  the  reply  which  may  be 
eipected  to  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  measure  de- 


L  the  result  of  two  years'  ei 
\  -caaOD  which  existed  for  I 
I   rial  instead  of  a  State  gore 


lesho 


ra  that 


>^ 


in  Colorado 

1  1    conditmn  of  tbe  Union  at  the  present  moment 

k  ilated  to  inspire  caution  in  regard  to  tbe  ad- 

L    1   1  of  new  States.     Eleren  of  tbe  old  Slatei 

nl'd  in   Coagresii,     It  ia  a  common  inWreat  of 
I    1  L  btates,  as  well  those  represented  as  those  nn- 
I    C3>nted.  that  the  integrity  and  harmony  of  tbe 
>n  abould  bo  restored  aa  completely  aa  possible, 
I  liii  all  those  who  are  eipected  to  boar  tbe  bur- 
>  jf  the  Federal  QoTemment  ahall  be  conaulted 
iming  the  admission  of  new  States,  and  (hat  in 
uifsn  time   no  new  State  shall  be  premataroly 
]  ur  necessarily  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
ii^il  power  which  the  Federal  Go Temment. wields 
-1  It  or  tbe  benefit  of  any  indiridna]  State  or  see- 
on,  but  for  tbe  common  aafety,  welfare,  and  bappi- 
Esa  or  tbe  whale  country. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
VTisaisatox,  D.  C.,  May  1ft,  1861 

llio  message  was  read,  and  with  the  bill  kid 
□  th«  table,  and  orderod  to  be  printed. 
Oil  Maj  2l8t,  Mr.  Hcndricka.  of  Indiana, 
luvei  to  talce  ap  tlie  bill.  After  much  debate, 
tbe  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  tlie  consideration 
of  tlia  bill  postponed  one  week.  It  was  not 
acted  on  during  tbe  session. 


On  December  18lh,  a  joint  resolntion  pwsrf 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  eipresaiDg  a  desire  to 
testify  tlicir  sensibility  npon  the  occasion  of  tbe 
public  bereayement  by  the  tragic  death  ofPrw- 
ident  Lincoln,  and  a  pDrpose  to  meet  on  Feb- 
ruarj  ]3th,  ia  the  hall  of  the  House,  andlistsn 
to  an  address  npon  the  life  and  character  of  the 
deceased. 

At  twelve  o'clock  and  ten  minutes  p.  «..  on 
February  I2tl],  the  members  of  the  Senile,  fol- 
lowing their  President  pro  temport  and  their 
Secretary,  and  preceded  by  their  Sergesnt-at- 
Arms,  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  occupied  the  seats  reserved  fur 
them  on  tlie  right  and  left  of  the  main  aule. 

The  IVesident  pro  Umport  occupied  tLe 
Speaker's  chair,  the  Speaker  of  the  Honw  sit- 
ting at  Ilia  left.  The  Chaplains  of  the  Senal* 
and  of  the  Honse  were  seated  on  tbe  right  md 
left  of  the  pre^ding  officers  of  their  respotite 
Houses. 

Shortly  afterward  the  President  of  tbe  tni- 
ted  States,  with  the  members  of  his  CabiDfl 
entered  the  Hall  and  occupied  seata,  the  Vm- 
ident  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  table,  idO  hij 
Cabinet  immediately  on  bis  right. 

Immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the  Frw- 
idcnt,  tbe  Chief  Justice  and  the  Associsle  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Ptitss 
entered  the  Hal!  and  occupied  seals  next  to  ihe 
President,  on  the  right  of  tLe  Speaker's  labk. 

The  others  present  were  seated  as  folloir?: 
■  The  Heads  of  Departments,  with  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  nest  to  the  President,  on  the  left  cf 
the  Speaker's  table; 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Nary,  wbab' 
name,  have  received  the  thanks  of  Conpw>s 
next  to  the  Snpreme  Coart,  on  the  riglit  of  ib« 
Speaker's  table ; 

Assistant  Heads  of  Departments,  Governor* 
of  States  and  Territories,  and  the  Majors  nf 
Washington  and  GeorgetowTi,  directly  in  't* 
re.ir  of  the  Heads  of  Departments; 

The  Chief  Justic-e  and  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Jt^ 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  Dii^rid  of 
Colnmbia,  directly  in  tie  rear  of  the  S^p^'^M 
Conrt; 

The  Heads  of  Bureaus  in  tho  Dcpartineni% 
directly  in  tbe  rear  of  the  officers  of  the  -\ncy 
and  Navy ; 

Eeprescntatives  on  either  side  of  tbe  ^^ 
in  tbe  rear  of  those  invited,  four  rows  of  seau 
on  either  side  of  the  main  aisles  being  reservei) 
for  Senators. 

The  Orfltor  of  tbe  Dav,  Hon.  Georjre  Ban- 
croft, at  the  table  of  the  Olerk  of  the  Houw; 

The  Chairman  of  the  joint  Oommittee  of  .Ar- 
rangement at  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator, 
and  neit  to  them  theSecretarj  of  the  Seniw 
and  the  Clerk  of  tlie  House; 

Tho  other  officers  of  tlie  Senate  and  of  lli* 
House,  on  the  floor  at  the  right  and  the  left  oi 
the  Speaker's  platform. 

When  order  was  rertored,  at  twelve  o'tlocl: 
and  twenty  minutes  p.  u.,  tbe  Uarina  bud 
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stAtloned  in  the  vestibule,  played  appropriate  Hon.  George  Bancroft — will  now  deliyer  a  dis- 

dirges.  course." 

At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutea  the  two  Mr,  Bancroft  (wlio,  on  coming  forward,  was 

Ho3«es  were  called  to  order  by  the  President  greeted  with  warm  demonstrations  of  npplaase) 

pro  Ump&re  of  the  Senate.  &en  proceeded  to  deliver  an  oration. 

Kev.  Dr.  Boynton,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  

RepnKientatijes,  offered  a  prayer     After  which  j^  ^^  g^               ^      ^^  ^    g              ^ 

^President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  in  m-  Massachusetts,  fi^om  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

"^Zi^'^o^to^K^^^^^^  Sot^TchTd^nt^^^^^^ 

this  aogust  assemblage.    For  fonr  weary  years  *^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  previously  passed  the  House : 

the5tonnofwar,of  civil  war,  raged  fiercely  over  Beaolved^  ete,j  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 


«  ^y^.^  «o^  u««  «e^«  .,*  4,^«^^,  *..^t «  « ^-  -^^  ^^^  blessings 

comeeren  than  the  vernal  sunsbme,  gladdened  ^ 

tite  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  our  people.    Shouts  The  first  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 

ofjoyand  songs  of  triumph  echoed  through  the  Foreign  Relations,  was  to  strike  out  the  word 

land.   The  hearts  of  the  devout  poured  them-  "their"  before  the  word  "greeting,"  so  that 

ielvcs  in  orisons  and  thanksgivings  to  the  God  it  would  read :  *'  The  Congress  sends  greeting 

of  Uttles  and  of  nations  that  the  most  wicked  to  his  Imperial  Miyesty,"  etc. 

and  most  formidable  rebellion  ever  known  in  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

kman  history  had  been  effectually  crushed  and  The  next  amendment  was  to  add  as  an  addi- 

onr  coontry  saved.  tional  section  the  following : 

"Iq  the  midst  of  all  this  abounding  joy,  sud-  And  he  ii/vrther  retolved,  That  the  President  of  the 

iI«Qlrand  swifUy  as  the  lightning's  flash,  came  United  States  be  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 

the  feiuful  tidings  that  the  chief  Magistrate  of  «»ol"tio«»  ^  ^^^  Emperor  of  Russia. 

the  Repnblic,  our  President  loved  and  honored  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

»few  men  ever  were,  so  honest,  so  faithful,  so  Mr.  Sumner  said :  "  The  public  prints  have 

tme  to  his  duty  and  liis  country,  had  been  foul-  informed  us  that  an  attempt  was  made  on  the 

Ij  ranrdered,  had  fallen  by  the  bullet  of  an  as-  life  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  by  a  person  ani- 

sassJD.    All  hearts  were  stricken  with  horror,  mated  against  him  on  account  of  his  divine 

The  traosition  from  extreme  joy  to  profound  effort  to  establbh  emancipation.    That  report, 

a^row  was  never  more  sudden  and  universal.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  has  not  disclosed  com- 

^  it  been  possible  for  a  stranger,  ignorant  of  pletely  the  whole  case.     It  does  not  appear, 

tie  tmth,  to  look  over  our  land,  he  would  have  from  what  we  are  told,  that  the  special  ground 

fopposed  that  there  had  come  upon  us  some  vis-  of  animosity  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  present  roo- 

it^on  of  the  Almighty  not  less  dreadful  than  mcnt,  is  so  much  the  original  act  of  emancipa- 

that  which  once  fell  on  ancient  Egypt  on  that  tion  as  the  courage  and  perseverance  and  wis- 

fearfhl  night  when  there  was  not  a  house  where  dom  which  he  has  displayed  in  carrying  it  for- 

tbtre  was  not  one  dead.    The  nation  wept  for  ward  to  its  practical  results. 

^  "I  have  had  occasion,  formerly,  to  remind  the 

".Viler  being  gazed  UDon  by  myriads  of  loving  Senate  how  completely  the  Emperor  has  done 

*J^  Qoder  the  dome  oi  this  magnificent  Capi-  his  work.    Kot  content  with  issuing  the  decree 

^i  the  remains  of  our  President  were  borne  in  of  emancipation,  which  was  in  the  month  of 

wlema  procession  through  our  cities,  towns,  February,  1861,  he  has  proceeded,  by  an  elab- 

lal  Tillages,  all  draped  in  the  habiliments  of  orate  system  of  regulations,  to  provide,  in  the 

sorrow,  the  symbols  and  tokens  of  profound  first  place,  for  what  have  been  called  the  civil 

pi  heart-felt  grief^  to  their  final  resting-place  rights  of  all  the  recent  serfs ;  then,  in  the  next 

^  the  capital  of    his  own   State.    There  he  place,  to  provide  especially  for  their  rights  in 

^ps»  peacefully  embalmed  in  the  tears  of  his  court ;  then,  again,  to  provide  for  their  rights 

ft-'oatrymen.  in  property,  securing  to  every  one  of  them  a 

"TbeSenate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  homestead;  and  then,  again,  by  providing  for 

^3  United  States  have  deemed  it  proper  to  them  rights  of  public  education.     Added   to 

ftoiaemonite  this  tragic  event  by  appropriate  all  these,  he  has  secured  to  them  also  political 

^^ee«.    This  day,  the  birthday  of  him  whom  rights,  giving  to  every  one  the  right  to  vote  for 

Ji  mooi'p,  has  properly  been  selected.    An  em-  all  locci  ofScers,  corresponding  to  our  ofScers 

^*:U  citizen,  distinguished  by  his  labors  and  of  the  town  and  of  the  county.    It  is  this  very 

Kfriced  in  high  and  responsible  public  positions  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  carried  out 

at  home  and  abroad — whose  pen  has  instructed  his  decree  of  emancipation  that  has  aroused 

the  present  age  in  the  history  of  his  country,  against  him  the  ancient  partisans  of  davery, 

^d  done  much  to   transmit  the   fame   and  and  I  doubt  not  it  was  one  of  these  who  aimed 

Kuown  of   that   country  to   future    ages —  at  him  that  bio  w  which  was  so  happily  arrested. 
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The  laggard  and  the  faithlc«.  are  not  pnrened  ^^  "utml°".S;'eWa^L'1J^'!JS?f"^^ 

by  assassins.                                                 .     ,  «< «  and  deserves  the  cordial  support  of  all  loyal  dtizexu 

"The  Emperor  of  Eassia  was  born  m  1818,  q{^\^q  United  States, 

and  19  now  forty-eight  years  of  age.    He  snc-  Bswlved^  That  this  House  belteyes  the  Frcedmen's 

ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  late  Bureau  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional,  and  herebj 

Xr*l«*.  ;«   iflrxK      Trnmn^linfAlv  nft<^r  his   nrces-     directs  the  chairman  of  the  committee  having  charge 
father  m  18o5.    Immediately  attcr  ma  acces     ^^^^^^ ^^^^^  ^  ^^     .^  ^  j^.,j ^  ^  ^^^ ^^^^^ 

Bion  he  was  happily  inspired  to  bnng  abont  p^rta  of  acta  inconsistent  with  this  lesolotioiL 

emancipation  in  his  great  country.    One  of  his  ,,     «x              r    -d         i      •        -  a  ^v. 

first  utterances  when  declaring  his  sentiments,  Mr.  Stevens,   of    Pennsykania,  rais^  the 

was,  tliat  it  was  important  that  this  great  work  question  of  reception,  which  was  decided  by 

should  begin  from  above,  to  the  end  that  it  the  following  vote : 

should  not  proceed  from  below.  Therefore  he  YEAS^-Messrs.  Bergen,  Chanler,  Denison,  EJdnd-e. 
insisted  th/t  the  Imperial  Goverhment  it^^  » ffirbuJi'rr^^^^^ 
should  undertake  the  blessed  work,  and  not  „aves,  Strousc,  Tabor,  anB  Trimble-19. 
lean^e  it  to  the  chance  of  insurrection  or  or  Nats— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Delos  R.  A&h- 
blood  He  w^ent  forth  bravely,  encountering  ley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldmn,  Banks,  B»i. 
much  opposition;  and  now,  that  emancipation  ter,  Benjamin,  Bingham  Blaine  Bl^,  Boutirell. 
!"  "  *^*^-,  1  \  .  i.  „,^  v«  •_  efiii  n>/^infv  frtf  Bromtrell,  Broomall,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  bid- 
has  been  declared  m  form,  he  is  still  gomg  tor-  ^^^    ^        ConkUng.  Cook,  CuUom,  DirliDir. 

ward  bravely  in  order  to  crown  it  by  assnnng  Da^ea,  Dawson,  Defrees,  Deming,  Donnelly,  Dumoai. 

all  those  rights  without  which  emancipation  is  Eggleston,  Famsworth,  Ferry,   Garfield,  Abner  C. 

little  move  than  a  name.     It  was,  tlicrefore,  on  Hording,  Hart,  Hayes,  Henderson,  Hieby,  Holaes 

account  of  his  thoroughness  in  the  work  that  Ho^ope.  Agihe^^^^  ^J^f  fe^^^^^^^^^^^  S 

he  became  a  mark  for  the  assassin  ;  and,  sir,  jenckes,  Julian,  Kakson,  Laflm,  George  V.UwrcQce, 

our  country  does  well  when  it  otlers  its  homage  'W'illiam  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear,  Lynch,  McKee, 

to  the  sovereign  who  has  attempted  so  great  a  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhcad,  Morrill,  Orth,  Paine,  Fit- 

task,  under  such  difficulties  and  at  such  haz-  terson,  Pcrhata,  Pike,  Plants,  Alexander  H.  Rice. 

ardt  making  a  landmark  of  civilization  ^  l^^i^X^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  Sanlsbury,  of  Delaware,  said :      I  move  Waahbume,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash. 

to  amend  the   resolution   by  striking  out  the  burn.  Welker,  Williams,  James  F.  WUson,  Windom, 

words   '  by  an  enemy  of  emancipation ; '  and  and  Woodbridge— 84,  • 

upon  this  amendment  I  will  submit  a  remark.  

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sir,  is  called  jn  the  House,  on  May  14tli,  Mr.  Steveos,  of 

upon  to  vote  for  this  resolution  as  it  stands,  and  Pennsylvania,  introduced  the  following  reso- 

to  assert  by  its  vote  that  the  attempt  made  upon  lation,  on  which  he  demanded  the  previou 

the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  *  by  an  question : 

enemy  of  emancipation.'    Now,  sir,  I  ask  yon,  Befolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members  b* 

I  ask  any  member  of  the  Senate,  whether  there  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  whose  duty  it  shall  b«  b 

is  one  particle  of  evidence  before  this  body,  or  proceed,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to  Memphis,  ia 

whether  there  is  a  particle  of  evidence  extant  the  State  of  Tennessee   to  »?f  ke  an  invesUffannj 

.     /T.        *'"^*''    ^^;i  ««^««civi«  fr.  +1,0  YMxrxT^a  nf  into  all  matters  connected  with  the  recent  bloMj 

m  this  conntryj  and  accessible  to  the  people  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^j^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^^ 

this  country,  which  shows  that  such  an  attempt  j^^^j  particularly  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  progre^i. 
was  made  by  an  enemy  of  emancipation.  I  and  termination  of  the  riotous  proceeding:*,  ^^^ 
have  seen  none  such.    The  statement  that  I    names  of  the  parties  engai?ed  in  It.  the  acts  of  at:>- 

have  seen  in  the  Pff^t-J^t^f -- ^^^^^  t^^S^r^aM^^^^^^^^ 

m  the  humble  walks  of  life,  and  I  presume  by  ^^  ^.^p^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  House ;  and  the  Sr- 

a  man  that  did  not  own  many  aeris.    It  it  be  geant-at-arms  or  his  dept^y,  and  the  8tenr»j:rapbif 

the  fact  that  this  attempt  at  the  assassination  of  the  House,  are  directed  to  accompany  sail  c^ib- 

of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  made  by  an  mittee ;  and  that  all  the  expenses  of  this  inTe^o. 

enemy  of  emancipation,  that  fact  can  be  easUy  f^-  "'W^f^J^^^^'^rL^'i.tX 

ascertained,  for  Russia  is  represented  here  by  ^^^^  ^^^  persons  and  papers,  and  examine  witcesics 

a  minister.    Inquiry  could  have  been  made  of  under  oath. 

that  minister;  and  if  the  fact  be  as  alleged  in  jj.  ^^^g  passed  by  the  following  vot^: 

the  resolution  we  could  have  had  knowledge  y^g^Messrs.  Alley,   Allison,    Ames.  Delos  K 

of  that  fact  from  a  proper  and  reliable  source.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldmn,  Bink*. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  and  the  resolu-  Baxter,  Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blaioe,  BIo«, 

tion  passed.     It  was  Bubsecmently  agreed  to,  as  Boutwell,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Reader  W.  Clw*. 

amended  by  the  House.    The  resolution  was  Sidney  Qlarke   Cobb,  Conklinff,  Cook,  Cu^ora,P^ 

niu|;uuv:u   uj    v  «       ^^^^^^^  •     xi,^  :,.r.«  «in^l  Unsf,  Dttvis,  Dawes,  Defrces,  Delano,  Dcmmff,  i>3- 

transmitted  to  the  Emperor  m  the  iron-clad  ^^^   Dumont,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Famsirortli,  W^ 

steamer  Miantonoraah.  ^jy  Garfield,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  Haves  H  > 

. derson,  Iligby,   Holmes,  Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hu^- 

^                  >r       ,  ixi_    ^r     /-(i      T         fi  bard,  Demas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James '^ 

In  the  House,  on  May  14th,  Mr.  Chanler,  ot  HubbeU,  Hulburd,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,  KojJ^fS- 

New  York,  submitted  the  following  resolutions:  dall,  Lafiin,   William   Lawrence,  Loan,  Loncy^*'' 

Beaolved,  That  the  independent,  patriotic,  and  con-  Lynch,  McKee^  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhesd  MornL 

atitXnal  course  of  the  President  of  the  United  O^hpi^aine    Patterson,  Pcrham  Pike   P^^^^^^ 

Statci  in  seeking  to  protect  by  the  veto  power  the  liam  H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  ftice,  Rollmf  B^J^ 

righti  of  the  peo^e  of  this  Union  against  tfee  wicked  scan,  Sawyer,  Schcnck,  Stevens,  Van  Aernam,  Bu- 
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Yia  Horn,  Wftrd,  Warner,  EUhu  B.  Washbnnie, 
Heorr  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker, 
Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood- 
bridge-«7. 

.Virs— Messrs.  Bergen,  Chanler,  Dawson,  Denison, 
Kdridee,  Finck,  Oooayear,  Gridcr,  Aaron  Harding, 
Ktrr,  Latham,  Le  Blond,  Xiblack,  Ritter,  Rogers, 
Ross,  Shanklin.  Sitgreaves,  Spalding,  Strouse,  Ta- 
lor,  tad  Trimble— 22. 


Jitsolved/urthert  That  we  will  stand  bj  and  sqs- 
tain  the  Iresident  in  executing  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  leading 
rebels  in  each  of  the  States  lately  in  insurrection 
against  the  National  GoTernment^  to  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  to  sustain  the  confidence  of 
lojal  people,  and  warn  the  refractory  for  all  time  to 
come. 

The  vote  was  not  ofl5cially  reported. 


IntheHonse,  on  May  21st,  Mr.  McClnrg,  of 
Mls»}ari,  offered  the  following  resolation  and 
cilled  the  previous  question : 

WlmoB  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  the  continued 
eoDtuDiacy  is  the  seceding  States  renders  it  necea- 
ssrr  to  exercise  Con^ssional  legislation  in  order 
to  eire  to  the  loyal  citizens  of  those  States  protection 
i£  their  natural  and  personal  rights  enumerated  in 
tke  Constitution  of  toe  United  States,  and,  in  addi- 
ti«)n  thereto,  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  on  foot  a 
I^^e  standing  army  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
X:tion&l  GoTemment  and  to  keep  the  peace;  and 
T!ierea.s  the  country  is  alreadv  overburaened  by  a 
Ti:  debt  focorred  to  defend  the  nationality  against 
12.  infamous  rebellion,  and  it  is  neither  jnstnor  poli* 
tic  to  inflict  this  Tast  additional  expense  on  the  peace* 
foi  iDdostrr  of  the  nation :  Therefore, 

Ritohed^  That  it  be  referred  to  the  joint  commit- 
ter of  the  Senate  and  House  to  inquire  into  the  ez- 
^eney  of  levying  /contributions  on  the  seceding 
^fate4  io  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  thM 
woDid  otherwise  be  imposed  on  the  General  Govern- 
Qent ;  and  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to  re- 
f  crt  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

It  was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote : 

Tl4S— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  James 
X.  Ashley,  Baker^  Beaman,  Bidwell,  Boutwell,  Bran- 
^te,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Cobb,  Cook,  CuUom,  Dawes, 
Di&ree,  Deming,  Donnelly,  Drifiss,  Dumont.  Eck- 
JT,  Eliot,  Afoner  C.  Harding,  Henderson,  Higby, 
Hc'.Ties,  Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Demas  Hub- 
t^d,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Julian^  Kelley, 
Ktvjo,  £etcham,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Wilham  Law- 


H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Schofield,  Sloan, 
^Idiop,  StcFens,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aemam, 
« ird,  Hcarv  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn, 
Weiier,  Williams,  James  P.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wil- 
SiiU,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge — ^78. 

NaTs— Messrs.  Ancona.  Chanler,  Davis,  Dawson, 
i^ttiion,  £Idridge,  Glossorenner,  Goodyear,  Grider, 
H^le,  Aaron  Harding,  Hogan,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell, 
J»xt»  M.  Humphrey,  Kerr,  Laflin,  Le  Blond,  Mars- 
if^a,  McCullough,  HcRuer,  Myers,  Niblack,  Nichol- 
^a,  Phelps,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Ritter,  Rogers, 
«'»N  Sitgreavea,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Thayer,  Whalev, 
Vmneld,  and  Wright— 25. 

>*C-T  VOTIXG — 85. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  resolutions, 
^■5tred  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Oregon,  were 

ii'f'pted : 

S'^/ri,l^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  House  that 
*9  jU5t  and  righteous  governments  are  intended, 
^'  to  confer  rights  and  privileges  upon  the  subjects 
^-rc<  f^  but  to  secure  to  each  and  every  individual 
^  f^ill,  free,  and  untnimmelled  exercise  and  enjoy- 
Bj^t  of  all  those  rights  which  God  has  bestowed 
"pfohim. 

£ifolui.  That  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  happi. 
ksf  of  the  people  require  that  just  and  adequate 

C titles  be  annexed  to  the  violation  of  law,  and 
t  those  penalties  be  inflicted  upon  transgressors, 
jM  f;>r  the  purpose  of  retaliation  or  revenge,  but  to 
iMRire  aobordloation  and  obedience. 


In  the  House,  on  December  20th,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

BsK^ved,  That  public  justice  and  national  security 
demand  that,  so  soon  as  it  may  be  practicable.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  a  representatiTe  man  of  the  rebellion, 
should  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  in  the  highest 
appropriate  civil  tribunal  of  the  country,  for  the 
treason  most  flagrant  in  character  bv  him  commit- 
ted, in  order  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  may 
be  fully  vindicated,  the  truth  clearly  established  and 
affirmed  that  treason  is  a  crime,  and  that  the  offence 
may  be  made  infamous ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the'  question  may  be  judicially  settled,  flnally  and 
forever,  that  no  State  of  its  own  will  has  the  right 
to  renounce  its  place  in  the  Union. 

Betohed,  That  public  justice  and  national  security 
demand  that  in  case  of  the  conviction  of  said  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  carried 
into  effect  in  order  that  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  may  be  fully  vindicated  and  faithfullv  executed, 
the  truth  clearly  established  and  affirmed,  that  trea- 
son is  a  crime,  and  that  traitors  should  be  punished. 

Jiesolvedf  That  in  like  manner,  and  for  like  reasons, 
such  of  the  most  culpable  of  the  chief  instigators 
and  conspirators  of  the  rebellion,  as  mav  be  neces-  ^ 
sary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  public  Justice  and  * 
furnish  security  for  the  future,  and  those  criminally 
responsible  for  the  murder  and  starvation  of  Union 
prisoners  of  war,  should  be  tried  and  punished  for 
the  biffh  crime  of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 

Resolved^  That  justice  should  not  fail  of  its  pur- 
pose, and  that  all  who  are  guilty  of  or  responsible 
for  the  assassination  of  the  late  President,  and  the 
great  offenders  during  the  recent  rebellion  guilty  of 
and  responsible  for  the  murder  and  starvation  of 
Union  prisoners  of  war,  as  well  as  those  fpilty  of  or 
responsible  for  other  unparalleled  violations  of  the 
laws  of  civilized  warfare,  are  amenable  to  and  should 
be  tried,  convicted,  and  punished  by  military  tri- 
bunals authorized  by  law.  and  sanctioned  by  the 
common  law  of  war  and  the  usage  of  civilized  na- 
tions, whcne7or  and  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  ends  of  justice. 

Beeohedf  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
instructed  to  inquire  what  legislation,  if  any,  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  juries  for  trials  for  treason,  for 
writs  of  error,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes 
of  the  foregoing  resolutions ;  and  that  said  commit- 
tee report  by  bul  or  otherwise. 

In  the  Senatei,  on  December  21st,  Mr.  How- 
ard, of  Michigan,  offered  the  following,  which 
was  agreed  to : 

Whereat  the  Constitution  declares  that  'Mn  ah 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  bv  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  or  District  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed ;  *'  and  whereas  several  months 
have  elapsed  since  Jefi'erson  Davis,  late  President  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  States,  was  captured  and 
confined  for  acts  notoriously  done  by  him  as  such, 
which  acts,  if  duly  proved,  render  him  guiltv  of  trea- 
son affainst  the  United  States,  and  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties tnereof ;  and  whereas  hostilities  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Uisurgenta 
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haye  ceased,  and  not  one  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  is 
known  to  the  Senate,  is  now  held  in  confinement  for 
the  part  he  may  hare  acted  in  the  rebellion  except 
said  Jefferson  Davis :  Therefore, 

Betolvedy  That  the  President  be  respectfully  re- 
guested,  if  compatible  with  the  public  safety,  to  in- 
rorm  the  Senate  npon  what  charges  or  for  what  rea- 
sons said  Jefferson  Davis  is  still  held  in  confinement, 
and  why  he  has  not  been  put  upon  his  trial. 

The  reply  to  the  preceding  and  to  all  other 
resolutions  calling  for  information  on  the  same 
subject  was,  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest  to  furnish  the  same. 

In  the  House,  on  April  9th,  Mr.  Eaymond, 
of  New  York,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States  has, 
by  proclamation,  declared  the  insurrection  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  to  be  at  an  end ;  and  whereas  the 
reasons  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  holding 
of  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  said  State  for  the 
trial  of  persons  charged  with  treason  against  the 
United  States  have  been  thereby  obviated  and  re- 
moved :  Therefore, 

Jiesolvedy  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  take  steps  for  the  speedy  trial  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  has  been  duly  indicted  in  said 
State  for  said  crime  of  treason,  unless  he  shall  be, 
with  reasonable  dispatch,  indicted  for  said  crime, 
and  put  on  trial  in  some  other  distiict  in  which  he 
may  DO  legally  liable  for  trial. 

On  July  11th,  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachu- 
setts, offered  the  following  resolution : 

Whereat  it  is  notorious  that  Jefferson  Davis  was 
,the  leader  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  is  guilty  of  trea- 
son under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  where- 
as by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  May^  1865, 
the  said  Davis  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  said  proc- 
lamation has  not  been  revoked  nor  annulled :  Tnere- 
fore, 

£e  it  retolved,  As  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives^ that  said  Davis  should  be  held  in  cus- 
tody as  a  prisoner,  and  subjected  to  a  trial  according 
to  tne  laws  of  the  land. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following 
vote: 

Teas — Messrs.  AUev,  Allison,  James  M.  Ashlev, 
Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bidwell, 
Bingham,  Blaine,  Boutwell,  Bromwell,  Buckland, 
Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Conkling,  Cook,  Cullom,  Darling,  Davis,  Dawes, 
Defrees,  Donnelly,  Eckley,  Eliot.  Farnsworth,  Far- 
auhar.  Ferry,  Garfield,  Grinnell,  Griswold,  Hale, 
Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  Hayes,  Henderson,  Higby, 
Holmes,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 
John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Julian,  Kelso, 
Ketcham,  KnykcndalL  Liiflin,  Latham,  George  Y. 
Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Lon^ear, 
Lynch,  Marshall,  Marvin,  McClurg,  McKee,  McKuer, 
Mcrcur,  Miller,  Moorhcad,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton, 
Myers,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Phelps,  Pike, 
PUnts,  Pomcroy,  Price,  William  H.  Randall,  Ray- 
mond, Alexander  H.  Rice,  Sawver,  Schenck,  Scho- 
field,  Shellabargcr,  Sloan,  Smith,  Spalding,  Thayer, 
John  L.  Thomas,  Thornton,  Trowbridge,  Upson, 
Van  Aernam,  Ward,  Warner,  Henry  D.  Washpurn, 
Wclker,  Whaley,  Williams,  James  P.  Wilson,  Ste- 
phen F.  Wilson,  Windom,  Winfield,  and  Wood- 
tridge— 105. 

Nats— Messrs.  Ancona^  Boyer,  Coffroth,  Eldridge, 
Finck,  Glossbrenner,  Gnder,  Harris,  Ho^an,  John- 
son, McCullough,  Niblack,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Ritter, 
Rogers,  Sitgreaves,  Tabor,  Trimble,  and  Wright— 19. 


On  July  27th,  Mr.  Boutwell  offered  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  agreed  to : 

JResolved^  That  there  is  no  defect  or  insufficiencj 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  prevent  or  interfen 
with  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis  for  the  crime  of 
treason  or  any  other  crime  for  which  there  msT  be 
probable  ground  for  arraigning  him  before  the  tii- 
Dunals  of  the  country. 

Beaohed  further^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  exeo- 
utive  department  of  the  Government  to  proceed 
with  the  investigation  of  the  facta  connected  with 
the  assassination  of  the  late  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  without  unnecessary  delav,  that  Jefferson 
Davis  and  others  named  in  the  proclamation  of  Pres> 
ident  Johnson  of  May  2^  1865,  may  be  put  upon  trial 
and  properly  punished  if  guilty,  or  relieved  from  the 
charges  agamst  them  if  found  to  be  innocent 


In  the  Senate,  on  April  30th,  the  House 
making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  tho 
Post-office  Department  and  other  purposes,  be- 
ing under  consideration,  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Missouri,  had  offered  an  amendment  providing 
that  persons  appointed  to  office,  but  not  coq* 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  should  not  receive  any 
salary  until  such  confirmation. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  also  oflTered  tLe 
following  amendment,  which  was  accepted  bj 
Mr.  Henderson: 

And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  no  person  cxe^ 
cising  or  performing,  or  undertaking  to  exercise  cr 
perform  tne  duties  of  any  o£Bce  which  by  law  is  n;- 
quired  to  be  filled  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall,  before  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  re- 
ceive any  salary  or  compensation  for  his  serrica 
unless  such  person  be  commissioned  by  the  Prcsideiit 
to  fill  up  a  vacancy  which  has  happened  by  death, 
resignation,  or  expiration  of  term,  dnring  the  recess 
of  the  Senate  and  since  its  last  adjournment 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  in  oppopition  to 
the  amendment,  said:  "I  should  like  to  tco-x 
the  reasons  why  the  honorable  member  frc^Q 
Illinois  supposes  a  provision  of  that  sort  i-?  con- 
stitutional. There  was  a  period  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Government  when  the  President*? 
power  to  remove  was  considered  sornewhi: 
questionable.  It  was,  however,  decided  by  \\i 
Senate  to  be  a  clear  power ;  and  from  that  time 
to  tho  present  I  do  not  know  that  the  legality 
of  the  power  has  ever  been  questioned.  3Ir. 
Webster,  "tnany  years  ago,  when  there  wa«  a 
contest  between  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Senate — a  contest  jn>t  as 
angry  or  just  as  excited  as  the  contest  whiib 
may  bo  supposed  to  exist  now  between  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  President — W2< 
disposed  to  call  in  question  the  power  of 
removal ;  but  the  Senate  will  find  that,  in  ft 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  paptr* 
we  have  recently  published,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Coles,  who  had  been  his  former  secretary,  he 
enters  into  an  argument  on  the  subject  an ! 
considers  it  a  question  no  longer  open  ^  t^T 
controversy.  The  Senate  were  very  aniinu^ 
at  that  time  to  prevent,  if  they  con  Id  do  it,  the 
power  which  President  Jackson  was  from  time 
to  time  exercising,  but  they  had  to  abandon  it. 
I  think  the  Supreme  Court  have  more  than  onco, 
the  question  being  presented,  recognired  th* 
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pover  to  remoTe,  and  thej  have  done  it  even  lias  no  anthoritj  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  eziata 
in  relation  to  a  jadicial  ofScer.    The  members  in  an  office,  by  himself  without  the  advice  and 
of  the  jadicial  department  of  the  Government  consent  of  tihe  Senate,  nnless  that  vacancy 
pronded  by  the  Gonstitation  hold  their  office  occors  while  the  Senate  is  not  in  session ;  and 
darisg  good  behavior.    But,  notwithstanding  one  object  of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent 
thit,  the  jadgcs  of  territorial  governments,  it  appointments  of  that  character.    I  deny  that 
Fas  held,  were  always  liable  to  be  removed  by  if  a  vacancy  exists'  in  an  office  while  the  Sen- 
the  President;   and  a  case  was  brought  into  ate  is  here,  the  President  has  any  power  to  fill 
the  Sopreme  Court  by  a  judge  who  had  been  up  that  vacancy  without  the  advice  and  consent 
Tmovedj  claiming  his  salary  on  the  ground  of  the  Senate.    It  takes  the  President  and  the 
that  he  eonld  not  be  removed,  not  because  Senate  both  to  make  an  officer ;  but  he  may 
there  existed  no  power  to  remove  in  relation  to  make  a  new  appointment  in  case  that  officer 
o&cers  generally,  l)ut  because  of  the  particular  dies  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  or  re- 
character  of  his  office ;  and  the  Supreme  Court,  signs  his  office,  or  in  case  the  term  for  which 
as  Tell  as  I  recollect — ^I  do  not  spes^  with  he  was  appointed  expires  during  the  recess 
positive  certainty    on    the    subject— decided  of  the  Senate  so  that  a  vacancy  occurs,  though 
thatajndgein  aTenitory  wasnottobe  consid-  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  would  have  au- 
erd  as  a  jadge  within  the  judicial  department  thority  to  appoint  in  the  case  of  an  expiration 
of  the  Government,  and  was  therefore  just  as  of  the  term,  because  that  may  not  be  the  hap- 
Ibble  to  be  removed  as  any  other  officer  ap-  pening  of  a  vacancy,  inasmuch  as  the  term 
painted  under  the  Constitution  and  laws."  expires  at  a  fixed  period,  there  is  no  uncertainty 
^r.  TrambuU,  of    Illinois,  replied :    "  Mr.  about  it^  and  it  is  competent  for  the  President 
Pre!<ident,  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  of  to  anticipate  that  period  by  sending  the  nomi-. 
li'-C' power  of  the  President  to  remove  from  nation  of  an  officer  to  the  Senate  while  it  is  in 
oSce  an  incumbent  and  appoint  another  in  session  for  its  confirmation.    I  am  by  no  means 
hi^  place  daring  the  recess  is  necessarily  in-  clear  that  he  has  authority  to  appoint  in  that 
^''hd  iu  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered,  case,  for  then  it  becomes  an  appointment  to  an 
Hint  is  a  controverted,  point  and  has  been  original  office  when   the  term   has  expired. 
^^.  the  foundation  of  the  Government.    The  However,  it  is  provided  in  this  amendment  that 
>ri-  rice,  I  am  aware,  has  been  for  the  Prea-  in  either  of  these  cases  the  President  may  make 
•Imt  to  exercise  the  power  to  remove  from  an  appointment  or  may  fill  up  the  vacancy,  and 
>ffii'e  b^  making  new  appointments ;  and  this  the  party  will  receive  his  salary.    He  has  the 
ii^  |:enerally  been  acquiesced  in.  constitutional  authority  to  do  this. 
"The  hws  upon  this  subject  have  not,  how-        !'But,  Mr.  President,  the  control  of  the  reve- 
'^er,  been  uniform.    In  1863   there  was  ere-  nues  of  the  country  and  of  the  money  of  the 
t«d  an  officer  called  the  Comptroller  of  ^e  country  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  President; 
^ency,  and  in  the    law  establishing   the  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  he  has  no 
meucy  Bureau  it  was  provided  that  '  there  control  over  one  dollar ;  he  cannot  draw  his 
^  be  appointed  a  chief  officer  to  be  styled  own  salary  except  by  authority  of  law;  and 
Qe  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  shall  be  the  Senator  from  Maryland  wUl  observe  that 
tder  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  this  provision  does  not  go  to  the  appointing 
Je  Treaaury.'    The  law  fiulher  provided  that  power  at  all ;  it  is  merely  a  provision  in  re- 
b«  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  on  gard  to  the  salaries  of  officers  or  the  compensa- 
te nomination   .of    the    Secretary   of    the  tion  they  are  to  receive.     It  is  entirely  com- 
reasnry,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  petent  for  Congress  to  provide  Just  as  much 
^  the  Senate^  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  compensation  as  it  pleases,  or  no  compensation. 
nn  of  fire  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  It  may  authorize  an  appointment  of  an  officer 
le  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con-  without  attaching  any  salary  or  any  fees  to  the 
St  of  the  Senate.'  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.    I  think 
**That  law,  passed  in  1863,  provided  that  there  is  a  biU  now  pending,  reported  by  the 
le  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  should  be  re-  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of 
orcd  from  office  by  and  with  the  advice  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  that  pro- 
tn^ent  of  the  Senate  alone,  and  according  to  vides  for  the  appointmect  of  certain  commis- 
^  statute  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Presi-  sioners  without  any  salaiy  whatever.    It  is  en- 
3it  of  the  Hmted  States  to  remove  the  Comp-  tirely  competent  for  Congress  to  make  such  pro- 
5>n5r  of  the  Currency  except  by  the  advice  vision.    There  is,  therefore,  no  constitutional 
1^  consent  of  the  Senate.    The  legislative  con-  question  involved  in  this  amendment  which  I 
^tion  which  was  put  upon  the  President's  have  off*ered." 

wer  in  1863  by  this  act  was  that  it  was  com-        Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  again  said :  "  Mr. 

?<rnt  for  Congress  to   provide  that  persons  President,  I  am  aware  that  the  money  of  the 

^hl  be  removed    from  office    only  by  the  Government  is  placed  under  the  control  of 

'"nee  and  consent  of  the  Senate  when  they  Congress;   and  in  one  sense,  therefore.  Con 

3%  appointed  by  that  advice  and  consent.  E?^^  ^^  ^®  right  to  refuse  to  pay  salaries. 

"Bat,  dr,  the   amendment  which    I   have  They  may  refuse  to  pay  the  President  his  sal- 

oposed   does    not    involve    that    question,  ary,  now  fixed  by  law.    They  may  refuse  to  ap- 

wording  to  my  understanding,  the  President  propriate  at  all  for  the  payment  of  the  compeu* 
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BEtion  which  the  laws  give,  or  which  the  laws  lowing  the  prindple  for  wMch  this  may  bo 

ought  to  give,  to  the  officers  who  may  be  ap-  cited  as  a  precedent,  that  the  President  for  the 

pointed  fi^m  time*  to  time  by  the  appointing  time  being  stands  in  the  way  of  the  tnie  inter- 

power.    But  the  honorable  member,  I  am  sure,  est  and  honor  of  the  coantry,  or  stands  in  the 

will  see  that  the  ground  upon  which  he  places  way  of  some  party  aspiration ;  but  as  he  cannot 

the  constitntionality  of  this  legislation,  as  far  as  be  got  rid  of  by  impeachment,  they  strike  at  his 

that  particular  ground  is  concerned,  is  one  appointing  power,  and  if  they  cannot  ^t  rid  of 

which  wUl  not  bear  examination.    K  the  Pres-  him  by  tt&ng  from  him,  practically,  the  benefit 

ident  has  the  power  to  appoint,  and  the  appointee  of  his  appointing  power,  they  accomplish  the 

has  the  right  to  go  into  office  under  the  Con-  same  thing  by  providing  that  no  raoner  shall 

stitution,  ^though  Congress  may  have  the  i>ow-  go  out  of  the  Treasury  to  compensate  bis  ap> 

er  to  say  that  they  will  not  pay,  have  they  the  pointees." 

moral  right  to  say  that  they  will  not  pay?  And  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  **  The 
if  there  is  no  moral  right  to  deny  payment  in  proposition  is  very  simple ;  it  needs  no  corn- 
such  a  case,  are  they  not  warring  against  the  mentary  or  no  explanation.  All  familiar  with 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  though  not  against  public  offices  know  that  there  are  unqnestiuo- 
its  letter,  by  revising  to  pay  ?  ably  abuses  that  have  occurred  in  the  exccotire 

**The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  both  department  from  the  habit,  after  the  a4,ioorD- 
branches  of  Congress,  may  become  so  dissatis-  ment  of  the  Senate,  of  filling  vacancies  which 
fied  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  had  existed  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
to  be  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him.  but  which  the  Senate  had  chosen  not  to  fill  I3 
His  remaining  in  office  may  interfere  with  some  Congress  wrong  if  it  undertakes  to  proridd 
favorite  policy  of  Congress ;  Congress  may  by  le^slation  that  in  such  cases  the  par^  nom- 
look  to  political  measures  ui>on  which,  as  they  inated  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  salary  or 
suppose,  the  welfare  of  the  country  depends,  compensation  until  he  is  afterward  confirmed 
and  find  that  they  cannot  accomplish  their  by  the  Senate?  It  may  bo,  as  the  Senator 
purpose  in  having  such  measures  adopted  as  from  Maryland  suggests,  that  we  may  not  in- 
long  as  the  incumbent  of  the  presidential  office  terfere  with  the  power  of  removal ;  bat  there 
is  in  his  seat.  There  are  two  ways  to  get  rid  is  one  power  which  Congress  has — and  the  Sen- 
of  him.  One  is  to  impeach  him.  That  re-  ate  is  a  part  of  Congress — and  that  is  the  power 
quires,  to  be  successful,  a  vote  in  the  body  of  over  the  purse-strings;  and  all  that  this  propo- 
two-thirds.  Another  is  to  starve  him  out,  and  sition  undertakes  to  do  is  to  exercise  power 
that  may  be  accomplished  by  refdsing  to  pay  over  the  purse-strings  in  certain  cases,  so  as  to 
his  salary ;  and  the  honorable  member's  argu-  impose  a  check,  a  constitutional  check,  which 
ment  would  be  Just  as  solid  in  a  case  of  that  recent  events  show  ought  to  be  imposed  upoQ 
description  in  support  of  legislation  such  as  I  the  Executive.  The  proposition  is  so  6inipl« 
have  supposed,  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  case  that  it  hardly  justifies  argument,  and  I  will  not 
before  tiie  Senate,  provided  the  President  has  take  any  further  time  about  it" 
the  authority  to  remove  and  to  appoint.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  ^^  I  dislike  vert 

"  Mr.  President,  in  all  good  temper,  I  caution  much  to  see  these  propositions  attached  \o  oar 

my  friends,  or  rather  the  member  who  offers  appropriation  biUs.    They  are  in  the  nature  of 

this  amendment,  against  what  may  be  the  con-  conditions  to  what  we  ought  freely  to  jrract, 

eequences  of  this  precedent  in  the  future.    It  appropriations  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Goy- 

may  answer  the  temporary  purpose  for  which  emment.    I  do  not  like  to  see  them  put  on  it 

he  avows  it  now  to  be  designed ;  but  it  may  be  that  way ;  but  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or 

relied  upon  hereafter  to  answer  a  temporary  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  frame  a  bill  wluch 

purpose  which  tlie  honorable  member  from  will  limit  and  restrain  the  power  of  the  Preji- 

Illinois  would  be  the  last  man  to  wish  to  see  dent  to  remove  from  office,  so  that  when  a  mia 

accomplished.     The  precedent  may  return  to  is  appointed  for  four  years  he  shall  hold  thai 

plague  the  inventor.    The  dominant  party  now  office  during  those  four  years,  unless  he  is  r^ 

in  each  House  of  Congress  may,  in  the  course  moved  for  cause,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate, 

of  time,  become  a  minority.    They  may  have  I  will  vote  for  such  a  proposition,  and  I  *aj 

elected  their  President,  and  he  may  be  an  offi-  there  never  was  a  time  when  this  great  Qn«^ 

cer  who  is  willing  to  carry  out  their  particular  tion  could  be  more  fairly  met  than  now.    it  is 

policy.    These  seats,  however,  and  the  seats  admitted  on  all  hands  that  at  least  a  jealousy 

in  the  other  House  may  be  filled  by  a  majority  exists  between  the  President  and  Oongress;  I 

of  members  who  think  that  the  policy  which  will  not  say  war,  because  I  do  not  think  there 

the  minority  and  the  President  for  ikQ  time  is  a  war,  but  there  is  a  jealousy  and  a  watch- 

being  may  desire  to  carry  out,  is  dangerous  to  fulness  probably  on  the  part  of  the  Prestdeiit 

the  country,  and  then  they  may  propose  just  and  on  the  part  of  Congress.    What  is  to  pre- 

what  the  honorable  member  proposes  now,  not  vent  Congress  now  from  passing  such  a  law  aa 

to  take  away  the  power  of  appointment,  as  he  I  have  indicated  ?    The  minority  here  is  over- 

Bays,  but  to  refuse  to  appropriate ;  not  to  de-  whelming.    We  have  no  object  to  accomplUh 

dare  that  he  shall  not  appoint,  but  to  declare  of  a  mere  partisan  purpose.    The  majority  in 

that  if  he  does  appoint,  his  appointment  will  Congress  is  perhaps  two-thirds  in  a  party  seo<e. 

be  futile ;  and  they  may  go  furtner  and  say,  fol-  What  is  to  prevent  now  the  Judiciary  Commit 
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tee  irom  carefolly  framing  a  law  prescribing  amendment,  saying:  *^ The  question  is  whether, 

the  term  of  ofSce  of  the  varions  classes  of  offi-  under  the  Gonstitation,  the  President  has  the 

cersof  the  Government,  and  aeolaring  that  the  power  to  remove  officers  without  the  consent 

President  shall  not  remove  any  one  of  those  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  question,  as  it  is  pre- 

oiBeers  except  for  such  and  such  causes  ? "  sentcd  by  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon- 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  in  favor  of  the  orable  member  from  Llinois,  comprehends  every 

unendmeot,  said :  '^  Mr.  President,  no  man  can  class  of  officers  whom  he  may  appoint  with  the 

read  the  debate  of  1789,  as  I  have  done  within  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    It  embraces, 

the  last  two  or  three  days,  without  coming  to  consequently,  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  who 

the  same  conclusion.    Mr.  Madison  and  those  are  called  around  him  for  the  very  purpose  of 

who  contended  with  him,  it  seems  to  me,  were  aiding  him  in  the  administration  of  his  office, 

in  kvoT  of  leaving  this  power  in  the  hands  of  in  whom  he  is  to  confide,  in  whose  sincerity  of 

the  President  by  their  legislation,  simply  be-  friendship,  political  as  well  as  personal,  he 

ms%  they  had  entire  confidence  in  the  Father  ought  to  rely ;  and  if  the  Senators  will  look  to 

of  his  CoaDtry.    I  have  looked  at  this  question  what  was  said  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  at 

of  removal,  and  I  find  that  during  the  whole  the  period  when  the  several  Departments  were 

eight  years  of  the  administration  of  General  organized,  they  will  see  that  it  never  entered 

Waabiagton,  after  tliis  debate  in  Congress,  and  into  the  imagination  of  any  of  th^  statesmen 

slier  the  admission  that  the  power  rested  in  the  of  that  day  that  the  President  could  be  com- 

Eieeative  to  make  removals  without  cause,  pelled  to  retain  in  his  Cabinet  officers  in  whom 

there  were  but  nine  removals  made.    I  do  not  he  had  ceased  to  confide,  no  matter  upon  what 

saj  that  they  were  made  without  cause,  but  I  ground  his  confidence  was  lost.    If  he  suspected 

mean  that  there  were  but  nine  removals  made  a  want  of  integrity,  without  having  any  posi- 

hj  the  Executive.    Mr.  Adams  succeeded  Gen-  tive  proof,  nobody  doubted  that  it  would  be 

enl  Washington,  and  there*  were  but  ten  re-  not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  to  remove.    If 

morals  daring  his  term  of  four  years.   Jefferson  he  suspected  or  believed  a  want  of  fitness,  the 

was  in  the  presidency  for  eight  years,  and  he  same  was  the  universal  opinion.  If  he  suspected 

remoTed  but  forty-two  men.    The  wfiole  eight  that  they  were  hostile  to  what  he  believed  to 

jean  of  the  adminiatration  of  Mr.  Madison  be  a  proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  nobody  ques- 

shov  but  three  removals.   Mr.  Madison  claimed  tioned  that  he  would  have  a  right  to  dispense 

the  power  to  exist,  I  admit,  as  fully  as  the  Sen-  with  them  and  to  get  around  him  men  who 

ttor  from  Maryland ;  but  how  did  Mr.  Madison  would,  with  himself,  be  a  unit  with  reference 

nemsQ  that  power  when  he  had  the  control  to  all  the  executive  functions  intrusted  to  that 

of  it  himself  ?    In  the  whole  eight  years  of  his  .  department  of  Government.    But  if  you  adopt 

administration  he  saw  fit  to  make  but  three  re-  this  amendment  as  it  is  now  altered  by  my 

morals.    Mr.  Monroe  was  in  the  presidency  friend  from  Illinois,  you  to  a  certain  extent 

for  eight  years,  and  he  made  but  nine  removals,  deny  to  him  the  right  to  remove^  a  Cabinet 

John  Qnincy  Adams,  during  his  four  years  of  officer,  because  the  amendment  as  it  now  stands 

tdmimstration,  made  but  two  removals.    Forty  provides  that  if  he  does  remove  he  must  at  the 

years  of  the  Government  show  but  seventy-five  next  session  of  the  Senate  report  to  the  Senate 

remoTftls,  not  two  a  year.    But  when  General  the  reasons  upon  which  he  removes.    What  is 

Jaebon  came  in.  the  first  year  showed  some  to  be  the  effect  of  that,  provided  you  have  the 

two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  after  that,  I  be-  authority  to  impose  it  ?    Suppose  the  reasons 

liere,  acme  four  or  five  thousand ;  and  from  are  not  satisfactory,  is  the  Cabinet  member 

that  day  to  this  it  has  been  the  continual  prac-  who  has  been  removed  to  be  reinstated  ?    The 

tk«  of  the  Executive  to  seize  upon  the  offices  amendment  does  not  say  so ;  and  if  it  did  say 

of  tbia  coimtry  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  so,  what  would  be  the  principle  which  the  Sen- 

their  power  and.  patronage.    When  we  come  ate  would  have  adopted  ?    That  of  forcing  upon 

to  eiaoiine  the  Constitution  we  clearly  come  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  Cabinet 

the  conclusion  that  the  President  has  no  power  officer  in  whom  he  has  no  confidence,  whom  he 

toitmove  an  officer.    Why  shonld  he  have  the  believes  to  be  untrue  to  duty,  incompetent  to 

power?    He  may  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  discharge  of  his  office.    The  Senate  may 

the  advice  taid  consent  of  the  Senate  may  ap-  think  differently  from  the  President ;  they  may 

P^^nt  an  officer,  bnt  where  does  he  get  the  believe  that  he  has  been  true  to  duty,  that  he 

power,  as  was  very  properly  said  by  Mr.  Cal-  has  every  competency  necessary  to  the  dis- 

honn,  to  remove  an  officer  after  he  had  once  charge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  so  de- 

^  placed  in  office  ?  "  cide ;  is  that  to  reinstate  the  minister  who  has 

Mr.  Trumbull  now  modified  his  amendment  been  removed  ?    This  amendment  does  not  say 

to  make  the  latter  part  read  as  follows :  so.    If  it  does  not  say  so,  what  is  to  be  the 

Which  hM  happened  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen-  effect  of  the  amendment  ?    To  get  before  the 


owe,  a  case  of  removal,  to  bo  reported  to  the  Sen.        u  j^^w,  I  speak  knowingly,  Mr.  President, 

next  aeanon.  ^^^^  j  ^^^  ^1^^^  whatever  doubt  was  expressed 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  agcun  opposed  the    during  the  session  of  the  Congress  of  1789  ir 
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relation  to  the  incidental  power  of  the  Presi-  it  is  that  some  memhen  of  Congress  may  be 

dent  to  remove,  no  memher  of  that  body  (and  corrnpt ;  or  to  put  a  more  respectable  sappo 

many  of  them  had  been  members  of  the  Con-  sition,  is  it  probable  that  thej  will  be  more  en- 

▼ention  bj  whom  the  Constitution  was  framed)  lightened  and  more  able  to  see  the  tine  inter* 

ever  suggested  that  tiie  President  could  be  com*  ests  of  the  oonntry  than  the  President  of  Um 

pelled  to  keep  around  him  any  Cabinet  officer  United  States  ?    I  think  not 

whom  he  desired  to  displace.  "  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  nobody 

^^  Now,  let  me  stop  for  a  moment  to  inquire,  has  ever  impeached  the  personal  integritj  of 
if  there  was  no  8U(^  power  of  removal,  what  any  President  of  the  United  States.  As  to 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  that,  each  has  been  spotless  in  the  public  esti* 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  President  ?  mation.  Errors  of  judg^nent  have  been  im< 
He  is  sworn  to  see  to  the  faithful  execution  of  puted  to  them ;  imbecili^  was  Imputed  to  him 
the  laws ;  and  how  can  he  do  it  ?  Not  person-  who  preceded  President  Lincoln ;  that  is  to 
ally ;  it  can  only  be  done  through  the  instru-  say,  an  imbecility  which  nnsoited  him  for  tho 
mentality  of  subordinate  officers  named  in  the  exigencies  in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  io 
Constitution,  or  officers  appointed  under  the  point  of  personal  integrity  his  character  never 
authority  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Con-  was  assailed.  Members  of  the  Senate  haie 
stitution.  He  finds  that  the  laws  are  not  being  been  charged  with  Improper  oondact,  and 
executed,  that  an  incumbent  disregards  his  have  been  expelled;  members  of  the  Honse 
duty,  is  guilty  of  excesses ;  is  dishonest,  is  ap-  of  Representatives  have  been  charged  with  im- 
propriating the  public  money  to  his  own  pur-  proper  conduct,  and  have  been  expelled.  So 
poses ;  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  cannot  execute  then  in  point  of  fact,  looking  to  the  experience 
the  laws  except  by  means  of  officers ;  he  can-  of  the  country,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  miscoo- 
not  go  into  the  country  himself  and  collect  the  duct  may  be  found  in  the  halls  of  Confess  u 
revenue ;  he  cannot  be  at  every  custom-house  that  it  may  be  found  in  the  Executive  diamber. 
in  the  country  and  see  to  the  collection  of  im-  *^  But  what  is  to  supply  the  evil  confleqaent 
posts ;  he  cannot  go  himself  personally  through-  upon  the  inability  of  the  President  to  e^ eco!« 
out  the  country  and  collect  the  internal  tax,  the  laws  because  the  officers  placed  under  his 
whatever  fhst  may  be ;  he  cannot  execute  the  charge  are  not  fit,  either  morally  or  intellect' 
judgments  of  the  courts ;  he  cannot  go  with  naUy,  to  execute  the  laws  ?  Above  all  wbeo 
your  Indian  agents  and  see  that  they  properly  you  charge  him,  as  a  Congress  would  hare  the 
apply  the  money  set  aside  by  Congress  for  that  right  to  charge  him ;  when  the  judgment  of 
purpose.  He  is  obliged  to  do  it  through  the  in-  the  country  would  charge  him  with  bavin; 
strumentality  of  subordinates,  and  he  finds  that  abandoned  his  duty  in  seeing  the  laws  faith* 
they  are  faithless ;  what  is  he  to  do?  You  ad-  fully  executed,  and  he  comes  before  yon  and 
ioum  on  the  4th  of  March ;  you  cannot  sit  defends  himself  upon  the  ground  tiiat  his  c&' 
longer  at  the  second  session ;  you  do  not  meet  cere  were  incompetent,  you  would,  at  one  thne, 
again  until  December.  According  to  this  amend-  and  every  Senate  will  hereafter,  if  that  sbocld 
ment,  although  he  may  turn  out  (for  the  amend-  be  the  ground  of  impeachment,  tell  him  is  re- 
ment  does  not  deny  that),  he  cannot  supply  the  ply,  *  It  was  your  duty  to  remove  the  incom- 
places  of  those  who  may  be  dismissed ;  or  un-  petent.^ '' 

less  he  can  find  anybody  disposed  to  take  the  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said :  ^^  I  object  to 

place  upon  the  contingency  that  the  Senate  will  this  last  clause  requiring  the  President  in  C85e 

thereafter  approve  of  the  appointment,  the  place  of  removals  to  give  his  reasons  to  the  Senate, 

is  not  to  be  filled.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  right  to  require  tfait 

''  Well,  then,  your  imposts  are  not  collected ;  If  the  Preddent  in  the  exercise  of  this  pcver 

your  tax  remains  in  the  hands  of  those  who  chooses  to  remove  persons,  we  have  a  right  to 

are  liable  to  pay  it ;  the  duties  which  you  owe  say  that  those  appomted  in  their  places  shall 

to  the  Indians  and  the  execution  of  your  trea-  not  be  piud  until  the  Senate  has  chosen  to  act 

ties  with  them  remain  unperformed.    The  Gov-  upon  their  nominations ;  but  to  put  the  Pk^ 

emment,  in  a  word,  comes  to  a  stand-still ;  and  dent  to  the  necessity  in  all  cases  of  teUing'  the 

my  honorable  friend  from  Missouri  thinks  it  Senate,  if  he  nominates  another  person  for  sn 

would  be  pregnant  with  great  public  mischief  office,  the  reason  why  he  does  it,  is  a  new 

to  g^ve  to  a  President  of  the  United  States,  thing.    Such  a  proposition  was  offered  once  in 

elected  by  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  the  time  of  General  Taylor  by  my  immediate 

United  States,  a  power  of  removal  because  he  predecessor.    He  brought  it  up  over  and  orer 

may  abuse  it    Certainly  he  may.    Cannot  we  again  in  a  veiy  strongly  Democratic  Senate.   I 

abuse  our  power  ?    Are  we  individually  better  do  not  remember  whether  they  finally  voted  it 

than  he  is?    I  do  not  speak  of  the  present  down  or  not,  but  if  not,  they  got  rid  of  it;  they 

membere  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Rep-  would  not  pass  it  at  any  rate,  holding  to  th^ 

resentatives,  or  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  doctrine  that  the  President,  having  the  power 

presidential  office ;  but  looking  into  the  man-  of  removal,  so  long  as  he  had  it  he  most  exer- 

ner  in  which  they  are  respectively  elected,  is  it  cise  his  own  discretion  about  that,  and  tha; 

a  bit  more  probable  that  the  President  of  the  with  reference  to  his  appointments  the  Senat« 

United  States  will  be  corrupt  or  prejudiced,  al-  would  consider  whether  they  were  proper  ap- 

most  to  the  point  of  practical  corruption,  than  pointments  to  be  made. 
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^  I  Bee  no  impropriety  whatever  in  saying  "  This  qnestion  has  been  treated  as  if  all  the 

that  when  iq>pointments  are  made  dnriDg  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  the  customs, 

recess,  especially  those  which  might  as  well  be  whose  dnty  it  is  to  collect  the  internal  revenue, 

nude  to  the  Senate  when  it  is  in  session,  pay-  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  marshals  and  deputy 

meat  to  those  appointees  shall  be  deferred  until  marshals  of  the  several  districts,  all  these  snb- 

thej  have  been  confirmed.    I  do  not  think-there  ordinate  officers  were  the  mere  assistants,  aids, 

is  HOT  thing  personal  or  oflTensi  ve  in  making  that  waiters,  personal  attendants  upon  the  President 

rale.   The  doctrine  which  has  been  broached  to  help  him  discharge  his  duties,  and  as  though 

latelr,  and  a  matter  conversed  about  under  the  he  were  individually  and  officially  responsible 

administration  of  President  Lincoln,  was  car-  for  all  their  acts.'^ 

lied  as  &r  as  this :  that  the  President  might  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  followed,  saying : 

nominate  an  officer  during  the  recess  of  the  "My  objection  to  this  measure  is,  that  the 

Benate,  which  would  hold  up  to  the  conclusion  question  was  settled  in  1789,  settled  when   a 

of  the  next  session,  and  if  then  he  was  rejected  great  many  of  the  men  who  had  participated 

or  tnmed  out,  or  at  least  not  acted  upon,  it  was  in  making  the  Constitution  were  here  in  Con- 

again  a  vacancy  arising  in  the  recess  of  Con-  gross,  setded  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Madison, 

peas,  and  the  President  might  immediately  put  who,  perhaps,  better  understood  the  Constitu- 

the  same  man  in  that  the  Senate  had  refused  to  tion  than  any  one  else,  and  who  regarded  the 

eonfinn ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  Senate,  in  power  of  removal  as  a  power  incidental  to  the 

.^ite  of  the  constitutional  provision,  the  power  executive  duties  which  the  Constitulaon  con- 

of  appointment  would   rest   entirely  in  the  ferred  upon  the  President    This  power  of  r.e- 

Preadent,  and  the  Senate  was  a  nullity.    I  do  moval  was  acquiesced  in  during  the  Adminis- 

Dot  know,  and  do  not  presume  that  President  tration  of  Washington.    I  think  the  Senator 

Johnson  would  attempt  to  do  any  thing  of  that  from  Wisconsin  attributes  more  d^erence  to 

descripdon.     It  is  to  be  piesumed  he  would  Washington  on  the  part  of  Congress  than  was 

M ;  bnt  President  Lincoln  did,  certainly  in  felt  or  acted  upon.    However  that  may  be,  the 

OQe  case.    I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  exceed-  power  was  exercised  by  Jefferson,  by  Madison, 

io^j  improper,  and  if  the  doctrine  was  followed  by  Monroe,  and  by  Adams,  in  a  greater  or  less 

oat  and  the  practice  became  fixed,  that  in  re-  degree.    It  has  been  the  settled  doctrine  of  the 

tiitr  the  Senate  would  amount  to  just  nothing  Constitution  since  1789  to  the  present  time. 

>^all^^  My  objection  to  this  species  of  legislation  is 

^T.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  in  support  of  the  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  change  the  settled  con- 

imendm^nt,  said :  "  I  hold,  Mr.  President,  that  struction  of  the  Constitution,  which  has  been 

tb»  amendment  is  one  of  the  most  important,  acted  upon  and  sanctioned  by  the  American 

if  not  the  most  important,  proposition  that  I  people ;  it  is  a  revolution  in  relation  to  the  ap« 

^ave  been  called  to  vote  upon  since  I  have  had  pointing  and  removing  power,  a  civil  revolution 

the  honor  of  a  seat  on  this  floor.    It  is  nothing  inaugurated  by  the  members  of  Congress,  who 

less  than  whether  a  hundred  millions  of  money  go  back  and  criticise  the  action  of  their  prede- 

is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  cessors  in  coming  to  the  resolution  arrived  at 

tfae  United  States,  and  always  kept  there,  to  be  in  1789,  and  it  is  done  obviously  and  clearly 

osed  in  propagating  political  opinions  with  the  because  these  gentlemen  do  not  agree  that  the 

P^ple  of  the  United  States.    I  never  saw  an  President  shall  not  have  the  power  of  remov- 

opinion,  I  never  heard  of  a  political  opinion  ing  certain  men  who  support  them  and  their 

that  1  would  be  willing  to  propagate  at  that  measures  in  opposition  to  him.    We  all  know 

^nae.    I  think  if  we  confine  this  missionary  that  there  are  very  few  of  them  who,  when 

work  to  the  proper  organs,^,  all  political  opinions  they  come  to  make  a  speech,  ean  deny  it. 

vhich  are  proper  to  be  inculcated  upon  the  *^  I  am  unwilling  to  change  by  vote  of  mine 

•Pelican  people  may  be  inculcated  at  a  much  or  to  sanction  a  change  of  the  construction  of 

les  expenae.  the  Constitution  in  this  particular  as  it  has  ex- 

"^  I  will  not  vote  for  this  amendment ,  I  will  isted  ever  since  the  days  of  Washington,  and 

fiot  Tote  for  any  other  proposition  which  is  cal-  has  been  exercised  by  all  the  Presidents.   There 

colated  either  to  restrict  the  powers  which  the  may  be  dangers,  there  may  be  inconveniences 

CoDstitation  confers  upon  the  President,  or  in  adhering  to  it ;  but  I  believe  this  Govem- 

wbich  are  calculated  to  embarrass  him  in  the  ment  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  and  ad- 

fxerdse  of  ihow  powers ;  and  I  say  once  more,  vantageously  without  the  power  of  removal 

^  the  Constitutaon  does  delegate  to  the  Presi-  .  being  invested  in  the  Executive.    I  believe  the 

dent  of  the  United  States  the  right  or  the  power  of  Congress  and  public  sentiment  will 

power  to  make  these  removals,  it  is  our  duty  always  restrain  the  Execative  in  the  direction 

*^  acquiesce  in  that  construction,  to  recognize  in  which  he  onght  to  be  restrained.    I  advise 

^  vacancies  thus  created,  to  codperato  cheer-  and  counsel  no  unjust  or  improper  deference  to 

^ily  with  the  President  in  tilling  them,  and  ap-  the  President ;  but  I  do  advise  that  we  will  let 

l^priate  regularly  and  annually  the  money  the  landmarks  settled  by  our  fathers  and  ad- 

aeceflsary  to  pay  the  officers  thus  appointed ;  hered  to  by  all   succeeding  Administrations 

bnt  I  say  that  that  power  never  was  given  to  stand  where  we  found  them.    I  do  not  want 

ui6  President  by  the  Constitution  and  never  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  President  to  say 

<)^ght  to  be  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution,  that  Congress  is  middng  war  upon  him  by  da- 
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nying  to  bim  a  power  that  all  the  Presidents  other  reasons  than  for  mbcondnct  ot  raalfea 

of  the  United  States  have  exercised,  or  cnrtail-  sance  in  office. 

ingit  as  far  as  possible."  "  This  is  the  class  of  cases  which  the  amend* 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Tmmboll  was  adopted  ment  is  designed  to  reach,  and  I  think  its  dis- 

bj  the  following  vote :  tingnished  mover  will  not  den/  that  the  main 

YiAS-Messrs.  Clark,  Conness,  Creswell,  Harris,  ^,^J^^*  ^.^Ji^^^  ^/ *^^  amendment  is  tod(. 

Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Morrill,  Nye,  Clare  that  if  the  President  makes  removals  from 

Poland,  PomeroT,  Bamsej.  Sprague,  Sumner,  Trum-  office  for  mere  political  reasons,  and  thus  caofsee 

bull.  Wade,  Wifhamsj  ana  wilaon— 19.  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the 

NATs-MeMra.  Dam,  Dixon,  Doplittle,  Fessenden,  persons  he  appoints  to  fill  them  shall  receive  no 

Guthne,   Johnson,  Morgan,    Saulsburv,  Sherman,  t[„,„„«,„4.  Av-  ♦!..»:-  »r.,^i^«^  ;«  ^m^^  ««*^i  «/.n 

Van  Winkle,  and  Willej-ll.  payment  for  their  services  m  office  unnl  con- 

ABSBKi^Messrs.    Anthony,    Brovrn,    Buckalew,  firmed  by  the  Senate.     In  such  cases  the  real 

Chandler,  Cowan,  Craffin^  Edmunds,  Foster,  Grimes,  question  is  not  on  the  power  of  the  President 

Hendricks,  Lane  of  Indiana^  Lane  of  Kansas,  Mc-  to  fill  a  vacancy,  but  as  to  his  power  to  tbns 

Dou^Il,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Riddle,  Stewart,  Wright,  ^^^^  ^  vacancy.     This  brings  up  the  old  quc^ 

and  Yate8-i».  ^.^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  President  to  remove 

The  bill,  with  this  and  other  amendments,  from  office  persons  to  whose  original  appoint- 

was,  on  May  2d,  passed.  ment  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ^as 

On  May  7th  the  Senate  resumed  the  conaid-  necessary, 
oration  of  the  bill,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Poland,        "  The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hender 

of  Vermont,  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  son),  with  his  usual  straightforwardness  atd 

the  amendment  of  Mr.  Trumbull  had   boen  frankness,  boldly  avows  that  in  his  jodgmtnt 

passed.  the  President's  power  of  removal  in  such  cases 

Mr.  Poland  said :  *^  I  voted  for  the  amend-  is  commensurate  only  with  his  power  of  &;^ 
ment  to  this  bill,  and  for  the  bill  itself,  with  pointment ;  and  that  the  consent  of  the  S^oate 
great  hesitation,  and  with  the  design,  if  I  could  is  as  necessary  to  the  removal  as  to  the  appoint- 
not  become  better  satisfied  with  it,  to  move  to  ment.  The  able  and  learned  argument  of  tbo 
have  it  reconsidered.  Subsequent  reflection  Senator  went  far  toward  convincing  mc  th&t  if 
satisfied  me  that  the  amendment  ought  not  to  the  question  could  now  be  considered  an  rpen 
be  adopt<ed,  and  I  therefore  made  the  motion  one,  that  was  the  true  constmction  of  the  Coa- 
to  reconsider.  stitution. 

"  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator        "  The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Fcssendtu 

from  Illinois  to  this  bill  is  very  general  and  declared  his  willingness  to  support  the  amend- 

oomprehensive  in  its  terms,  and  denies  any  ment,  except  for  the  clause  requiring  the  can^ 

payment  of  salary  or  compensation  to  officers  of  removal  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate;  ht 

appointed  by  the  President  before  confirmation  he  admitted  the  power  of  the  President  undrr 

by  the  Senate,  unless  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  the  Constitution  to  make  removals  withoot  6e 

happening  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  consent  of  the  Senate.    In  urging  the  necsislt) 

deaui,  resignation,  expiration  of  term,  or  re-  of  the  amendment,  however,  he  dwelt  wboHj 

raoval  for  official  misconduct.  upon  the  abuse  of  the  appointing  power,  Ij 

"  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  mischiefs  which  making  appointments  after  the  adjonmiBert 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  prevent  is  the  of  the  Senate,  which  might  have  been  m^< 
SHvag  of  vacancies  which  exist  while  the  Sen-  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  while  in  ses^cn 
ate  is  in  session,  and  where  there  is  an  oppor-  I  should  be  doing  that  Senator  great  injo^tici 
tunity  to  submit  nominations  for  their  advice  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  fully  nnderst^si 
and  consent,  and  this  is  omitted,  or  the  nomi-  that  the  matter  aimed  at  was  altogether  a  dli- 
nation  is  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  the  same  ferent  and  broader  one.  Other  Senators  kve 
person  reappointed  after  the  Senate  adjourns,  fought  shy  upon  this  question^  and  have  argued 
If  t^e  amendment  went  no  further  than  this  I  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  not  exactly  dory- 
could  very  cheerfully  support  it,  for  the  Ian-  ing  the  power  of  removal,  but  nnder  prot€>ti- 
guage  of  the  Constitution  is  clear  that  the  tion,  as  a  special  pleader  would  say,  that  tbev 
President's  power  of  appointment  without  the  do  not  admit  it.  Tbey  have  said,  conccdir; 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  con6ned  to  that  he  has  the  power  of  removal,  we  hare  th^ 
vacancies  that  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  power  to  say  whether  his  new  appointees  ij  ^^ 
Senate.  receive  the  salaries  and  con^pensations  provided 

"  But  the  amendment  has  a  scope  and  mean-  by  law  for  those  holding  the  offices.    S)  vc 

ing  far  beyond  this.    The  power  of  the  Prcs-  have  the  power  to  refiwe  any  appropriatior.s 

ident  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  happen  during  the  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  President,  or  to  csrrj 

recess  of  the  Senate  is  not  denied.    But  this  on  any  and  every  department  of  the  Govtrs- 

amendment  declares  that  unless  the  vacancies  ment,  and  thus  destroy  it.    Although  ve  mj 

happen  in  a  particular  way,  the  person  appointed  have  such  power,  it  is  one  which  can  only  l* 

shall  receive  no  salary  or  compensation  until  justified  in  use  in  the  last  resort,  to  preTent 

confirmed  by  the  Senate.  usurpation  or  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  cf 

^*  I  have  not  examined  or  considered  whether  the  people, 
the  exceptions  cover  every  possible  occasion  of        **  But  if  we  believe  that  the  President  bas  z(  \ 

vacancy  which  can  occur,  except  removals  for  the  legal  and  constitutional  power  of  removal 
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wIiTHot  saj  80  directly?    If  ve  are  prepared  ident^s  power  of  removal  was  daring  President 
to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  Senator  from  Mis-  Jackson's  administration,  and  the  great  Whig 
soari,  why  not  do  it  in  as  open  and  manly  away  leaders  of  that  day  made  a  powerful  clfort  to 
u  he  declares  it?    After  a  uniform  exercise  of  bring  tlie  Government  back   to   what  they 
the  power  by  every  Administration  since  the  claimed  was  the  true  construction  of  the  Con- 
fonnation  of  the  Oonstitntion,  to  some  extent,  stitntion,  and  deny  the  President  the  power  of 
although  for  a  considerable  time  doubted  and  removal.    But  they  did  not  succeed,  and  all 
qaestioned,  and  after  at  least  thirty  years  of  parties  have  acted  without  question  since  upon 
nndonbted  and  unquestioned  use,  by  a  sweej)-  the  other  theory.    But  it  seems  not  to  have 
ingchangeof  political  appointments,  with  every  occurred  to    those    eminent    statesmen    that 
political  change  of  administration,  and  by  both  though  the  President  could  legally  remove  offi- 
polidciil  parties,  if  we  design  now  to  declare  a  cers  and  fill  their  places  with  other  persons, 
diferent  rule,  and  change  the  whole  action  of  that  they  could  make  it  a  barren  honor  of  de- 
Lhe  Government  in  this  respect,  does  it  behoove  priving  the  holders  of  all  compensation.    It  has 
Ds  to  do  it  in  the  Indirect  and  sinister  way  this  been  reserved  for  this  financial  generation  to 
amendment  proposes?  discover  this  new  mode  of  curing  either  a  de- 
''Ihaveaskedif  that  was  the  design,  to  deny  feet  in  the  Constitution  or  a  wrongful  inter- 
to  the  President  the  power  to  remove,  why  not  pretation  of  it.    To  me,  the  idea  is  strange  and 
declare  8o,  and  make  the  needful  and  proper  monstrous  that  a  man  who  legally  holds  an 
le^slation  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  been  told  office,  and  properly  performs  its  duties,  should 
that  we  could  not  pass  such  a  law.    Why  not,  not  be  paid  because  the  reasons  for  his  appoint- 
let  mo  ask?    It  must  be,  I  tmppose,  because  a  ment  were  politically  unsatisfactory.    I  believe 
nujority  of  this  body,  or  of  both  Houses,  do  such  a   position  to  .  be  wholly  indefensible ; 
not  believe  in  the  principle.    If  that  be  so,  is  wrong  in  principle ;  one  upon  which  no  party 
it  exactly  open  and  honest  dealing  to  undertake  can  stand.    In  ofifering  the  motion  to  recon- 
to  bolster  up  this  amendment  by  affecting  to  sider  the  vote  passing  this  bill,  I  happened  to 
believe  the  President  transcends  his  power  by  say  that  such  a  doctrine  seemed  to  me  to  be 
makiDg  such  removals  and  new  appointments?  almost  revolutionary.     I  have  since  learned 
I  mast  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  is  a  mode  of  that  a  radical  Unionist  has  no  right  to  use  that 
aixomplishing  a  purpose  that  does  not  com-  word,  that  it  belongs  wholly  to  persons  and 
32eDd  itself  to  me.  papers  of  opposite  political  proclivities.   I  there- 

"*  Bnt  notwithstanding  the  argument  in  sup-  fore  take  leave  to  withdraw  the  word. 
p<:>rt  of  the  amendment  has  been  mainly  that        ^'  What  is  the  real  purpose  and  object  of  this 

foch  political  changes  were  beyond  the  legal  amendment  ?    I  suppose  we  may  as  well  speak 

Mid  constitutional  power  of  the  President,  Sie  of  things  as  they  exist  and  as  we  all  know  them 

tm^ndraent  upon  its  face  concedes  it,  and  pro-  to  be,  as  to  pretend  to  be  thinking  and  talking 

rides  tbat  those  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  of  something  else. 

caused  by  removals  for  misconduct  in  office        "  A  difference  has  arisen  between  the  Presi- 

shall  be  excepted  from  this  prohibition  of  pay-  dent  and  the  Congress  in  relation  to  the  proper 

inent    It  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  the  power  policy  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  States 

of  removal  for   one  cause,  and  has  not  for  lately  in  rebellion,  who  separated  from  us  and 

another.    If  by  the  Constitution  he  has  the  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  government 

pK)wer  of  removal  at  all,  of  necessity  he  must  be  and  between  whom  and  us  a  fierce  war  raged 

the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  cause  and  for  four  years  before  we  succeeded  in  conquer- 

Dece«>ity  of  removal.    The  validity  or  legality  ing  them.    The  President  insists  that,  as  the 

ofthe  appointment  of  the  officer  appointed  to  rebellion  is  put  down  and  new  State  govem- 

tin  sach  a  vacancy  could  not  be  inquired  into  by  ments  have  been  set  up  in  those  States,  they 

?oing  back  to  inquire  for  what  cause  his  prede-  are  now  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the  two 

«s>or  was  removed.    In  the  exhaustive  dis-  Houses  of  Congress  (if  the  mcmberg  sent  are 

cGssioRs  which  this  subject  received  from  the  loyd)  and  to  participate  in  all  respects  in  the 

^^mineiit  statesmen  of  the  early  days  of  the  Gov-  administration  of  the  General  Government  as  if 

errnnent,  it  was  never  sqggested  but  that  the  they  had  not  rebelled.    Congress,  on  the  other 

President  was  the  only  judge  of  the  cause  of  hand,  claim  that  all  the  legal  relations  between 

reinoval,  if  he  possessed  the  power  in  any  cose,  these  States  and  the  General  Government  hav- 

Thls  amendment  virtually  broaches  a  wholly  ing  by  the  rebellion  and  war  consequent  upon 

WW  doctrine.    It  concedes  the  power  of  re-  it  been  severed,  it  rests  with  Congress  as  the 

moval  by  the  President,  but  assumes  that  we  law-making  deparimcnt  of  the  Government  to 

Qav  go  back  behind  that,  and  inquire  into  the  restore  them  again,  and  that,  in  doing  so,  it  is  ^ 

reas^jns,  for  the  purpose  of  determinmg  whether  their  right  and  their  duty  to  exact  such  assur- 

ihe  new  appointee  shall  have  pay.    It  is  cer-  ances  and  guaranties  as  will  protect\he  loyal 

tainlj  an  anomaly  that  a  man  may  legally  fill  part  of  the  pation  against  all  danger  firom  those 

ifid  perform  the  duties  of  an  ofBce,  but  his  who  have  shown  such  a  determination  to  de* 

right  to  compensation  shall  depend  upon  the  stroy  it. 

reasons  that  influenced  the  appointing  power       "  Neither  the  President  nor  Congress  as  yet 

in  making  the  appointment  show  any  disposition  to  yield  to  the  views  and 

**  The  last  contest  on  tills  subject  of  the  Pres-  policy  of  the  other,  and  apparently  the  ques- 
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"tion  must  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  the  office,  and  fills  their  places  ivith  men,  eithet 

people  in  the  election  of  the  next  Congress.  Republicans  or  Democrats,  who  belieye  ia  his 

"The  President,  and  the  migority  in  both  poucy,  is  there  any  anch  ground  of  akrra  in 

Houses  of  Congress,  were  elected  by  the  same  this  as  should  frighten  us  out  of  our  propriety, 

political  party,  the  great  Union  party  of  the  and  drive  us  to  doubtful  and  desperate  expe- 

country,  which  carried  us  so  gloriously  through  dients  ? 

the  great  rebellion ;  and  the  Federal  offices  of        ^*  The  whole  thing  is  founded  in  a  mistakea 

the  country  are  generally  filled  by  members  of  lack  of  faith  in  the  people.-  This  has  been  & 

the  same  party,  who  were  appointed  by  the  common  error  of  politicians  and  public  men 

President,  or  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Lincoln.    I  always,  but  the  mistake  is  greater  now  than 

suppose  it  to  be  true  that  the  great  migority  of  ever  before,  and  especially  in  regarding  any 

those  persons  now  holding  office,  as  well  as  the  past  experience  of  the  effect  and  power  of  po- 

great  mass  of  the  Union  party,  concur  with  litical  patronage  as  applicable  to  the  present 

Congress  in  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  in  condition  of  things. 

the  restoration  of  these  rebel  States.    I  sup-        "  In  former  times,  when  the  people  regarded 

pose  it  is  feared  that  in  this  contest  before  the  politics  merely  as  a  trade  by  which  certain  men 

people,  as  to  which  of  these  respective  policies  obtained  a  living;  when  the  issues  between  tbe 

shall  prevail,  the  President  will  attempt  to  parties  were  about  internal  improvements,  tbe 

strengthen  his  position  by  the  use  of  his  patron-  public  lands,  banks,  tarifis,  and  the  like,  snb- 

age,  that  is,  that  he  will  displace  men  who  be-  Jects  the  real  merits  of  which  the  masses  of  the 

lieve  In  and  advocate  t^e  congressional  policy,  people  really  know  but  little  about,  and  cared 

and  fill  the  positions  with  either  Union  men,  less;  when  they  had  no  real  belief  that  tbe  snc- 

or  Democrats  who  will  advocate  the  policy  of  oess  or  defeat  of  either  party  would  make  a 

the  President.    And  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  farthing^s  difference  with  them  or  the  conntry, 

feafed  that  men  now  holding  office,  who  really  then  a  body  of  stirring,  active  office-holders,  to 

believe  with  Congress,  will,  for  fear  of  losing  circulate  documents,  harangue  the  people,  and 

their  offices,  profess  to  believe  and  act  with  get  out  the  voters,  could  produce  a  very  impor- 

the  President.    Now,  I  have  no  knowledge  tant  influence  upon  an  election.    Bat  this  state 

that  the  President  designs  any  such  course  of  of  things  has  no  existence  now,  and  no  reliance 

action ;  he  may  or  may  not  can  be  placed  now  upon  the  experience  of  thoec 

"  Now,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  will  it  days.  For  four  long  yeairs  we  were  engaged  in 
have  tiie  effect  to  prevent  the  President  from  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  war,  which  perilled 
making  changes  in  office  for  political  causes  ?  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  itsel£  Tbe 
If  he  has  no  such  purpose  or  intention,  then  attention  of  the  whole  country  was  roused  and 
there  is  certainly  no  need  of  such  an  extraordi-  was  kept  most  painfully  intent  upon  the  cansts 
nary  provision  being  attached  to  this  bill,  and  course  of  the  war  till  it  ended  in  the  over- 
And  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  am  not  throw  of  the  rebellion.  Almost  every  foxnily 
prepared  to  believe  that  he  designs  to  do  any  throughout  the  loyal  North  was  represented  in 
such  foolish  thing.  But  assuming  that  he  has  the  army  of  the  Union  by  some  father,  or 
such  a  wish  and  purpose,  will  the  adoption  of  brother,  or  son,  and  mourning  and  sorrov 
such  an  amendment  as  this  be  likely  to  prevent  were  carried  into  cdmost  every  Northern  home 
him  f^om  accomplishing  it?  On  the  other  by  the  death  of  some  dear  relative  in  the  army 
hand,  will  it  not  look  like  daring  and  defying  by  disease  or  on  the  battle>field,  or  the  st^^l 
him  to  do  it,  and  be  very  likely  to  produce  the  more  crael  mode  of  starvation  in  prison.  Is 
very  result  we  desire  tonstvoid?  It  is  very  this  way  the  people  have  come  to  comprehend 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Pretddent  would  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  subject  as  fiilly 
feel  great  reluctance  to  remove  men  of  his  own  and  completely  as  the  first  statesmen  in  tbe 
party,  appointed  either  by  himself  or  his  mar-  land.  Nor  have  they,  since  the  close  of  the 
tyred  predecessor,  even  if  they  did  not  believe  war,  lost  any  of  their  interest  in  it,  and  will  not 
in  or  advocate  his  policy.  If  we  attempt  to  until  the  whole  matter  ia  put  at  rest, 
prevent  it  by  the  use  of  such  questionable,  if  ''I have  heard  it  said  here,  I  have  read  in 
not  unwarrantable  legislation,  as  this  amend-  the  public  press,  that  the  great  anxiety  of  the 
ment  proposes,  is  there  not  danger,  not  only  people  was  to  have  the  matter  settled,  and  ^t 
that  he  will  accept  the  challenge,  but  that  this  all  the  States  once  more  into  the  Union  to- 
very  amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the  peo-  gether.  The  people  ai^  anxious  to  have  the 
pie  OS  a  sufficient  justification  for  that  course.  Union  restored  and  all  act  again  together,  but 
and  furnish  a  ground  for  saying  that  Congress  that  is  not  their  great  anxiety.  What  they  fear, 
.  was  the  aggressive  party?  Situated  as  we  are,  and  about  which  they  are  earnestly  anxious,  i^ 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  this  amend-  that  they  should  not  again  be  admitted  until  it 
ment  win  be  mure  likely  to  produce  than  to  is  made  perfectly  certain  that  they  are  not 
prevent  what  we  all  hope  to  avoid..  again  to  come  under  Southern  dominatioo,  and 

"But  suppose  that  I  am  mistsJcen  in  my  that  not  even  by  combination  with  their  oM 
views,  and  m  consequence  of  a  failure  to  adopt  allies  in  the  North  can  they  again  control  the 
this  amendment,  the  President  undertakes  to  Government.  The  Union  people  of  tbe  North 
help  his  case  before  the  people  by  turning  good  are  not  revengeful  or  malignant,  but  they  can- 
Union  men  who  believe  with  Congress  out  of  not  forget  their  martyred  brotiiers  and  sons,  or 
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their  own  anxieties  and  sorrows ;  tbey  cannot       '*  If  the  Pre^dent  is  ambitions  to  have  snch  a 

forget  the  immense  bnrden  of  pnblio  debt  im«    party  as  this,  shall  we  deny  him  the  benefit  of 

pc^  upon  them ;  and  they  are  too  often  re-    a  few  hired  mercenaries  in  the  shape  of  Fed- 

mioded  of  it  by  the  tax-gatherer,  all  of  which    era!  oiBoe-holders  if  he  desires  ?    If  he  chooses 

hi  been  lm>Qgbt  upon  them  by  the  conduct  of    to  make  changes,  so  for  as  my  own  State  is 

the  people  of  these  States,*  to  feel  OTcr-anxions    concerned  he  will  haye  to  make  them  from  men 

for  their  retnm  to  participate  in  mling  the    who  do  not  belong  to  the  Union  party,  if  he 

nation  withont  the  best  and  strongest  assnr*    must  haye  men  who  support  his  policy,  for  I 

aoces  that  they  are  safe'  in  doing  so.    Another    have  never  yet  heard  of  a  Union  man  there  who . 

reason  which  keeps  them  watchfol  and  careful    does  not   most   cordially   support  Congress. 

U  that  almost  every  Union  man  in  the  whole    And  I  believe  my  State  is  not  singular  in  this 

North,  who  has  any  considerable  property,  is  respect,  but  that  the  same  will  be  found  true 

the  holder  of  the  bonds  of  the  Gk>vemment,    of  every  loyal  State.    Let  us  then  have  faith  in 

which  they  feci  would  be  put  in  peril  if  the  the  people,  stand  firmly  upon  our  principles, 

SoQAem  men,  even  with  Northern  help,  could  avoid  all  false  and  doubtful  expedients,  leave  to 

ever  again  hold  the  control  of  this  Government  the  President  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  every 

It  is  not  true,  sir,  that  the  Union  x>eople  of  the  constitutional  right  and  prerogative,  so  that  any 

North  are  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  or  the  actup  of  his  hostile  to  the  party  that  elected 

action  of  Congress  on  this  snbject.    What  they  hino^  if  he  be  guilty  of  any,  shall  be  without 

do  fear  is  that  we  shall  not  stand  firm  to  the  excuse.    If  we  can  keep  from  killing  ourselves, 

end;  they  fear  the  effect  of  patronage  on  us,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  President  being  able  to 

and  they  have  far  more  reason  to  than  we  do  so,  even  if  he  entertains  any  such  wicked 

hare  to  fear  for  them.    Now,  Mr.  President,  purpose.'* 

what  lack  do  yoa  suppose  some  postmaster,  or        Mr.  Trumbull,  in  reply,  said :  The  Senator 
marshal,  or  assessor,  made  by  the  President  ont  from  Vermont  tolls  us  that  from  the  foundation 
of  a  copperhead  or  limping  Kepublican,  would  of  the  Government  this  power  of  the  President 
hare  among  these  people  arguing  for  the  im-  to  remove  and  appoint  at  pleasure  has  been  rec- 
mcdiate  and  unconditional  admission  of  the  ognized.    I  would  like  to  inquire  of  that  Sen- 
rebel  States?  atorif  it  has  been  recognized  in  the  army  and 
^'The  idea  is  simply  ridicnlous.  The  truth  is,  navy.    Has  it  not  rather  been  denied?    Will 
that  the  Union  masses  of  the  loyal  States  stand  he  point  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  that 
firmly  with  Congress  in  this  matter,  and  will  do  restricts  the  power  of  the  President  in  the  ap- 
so  to  the  end  if  we  do  not  allow  them  to  moke  pointment  and  removal  of  army  and  navy  offi- 
isines  against  us  by  the  adoption  of  untenable  oers  any  more  than  it  does  in  the  appointment . 
measnres.    Our  platform  is  firm  and  strong,  and  removal  of  civil  ofiScers?    Has  not  Congress 
snd  all  the  Union  party  will  stand  with  and  by  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  denied 
OS  upon  it,  unless  we  by  our  own  folly  let  in  a  the  authority  of  the  President  to  remove,  ex- 
weak  timber  or  rotten  plank  to  frighten  them  c^t  as  provided  by  law,  a  very  large  class  of 
from  it.    In  this  particular  matter  of  the  po-  ofacers,  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy  ? 
litieal  patronage  of  the  President,  if  we  douoth-  Have  we  not  denied  it  also  in  relation  to  civil 
|ng  that  can  be  made  an  excuse  or  cover  for  officers  ?    It  is  not  true  that  the  President  has 
it,  if  the  President  turns  out  good  Union  men  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  exer- 
hecaose  they  snstain  Congress  and  concur  with  dsed  this  power  ad  IQ^itum,  I  am  not  disposed 
the  mass  oftheir  party,  and  puts  in  others  because  to  go  into  that  aijeument    The  Senator  from  * 
they  agree  with  him,  he  will  raise  such  a  storm  Missouri  (Mr.  Henderson)  exhausted  that  sub- 
of  indignation  against  himself  among  Union  ject  the  other  day.    He  showed  how  many  re- 
men  as  has  not  been  witnessed  before.    The  movals  had  been   made  under  the   different 
Mh  ^  that  the  President,  if  he  entertain  any  Presidents,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  few 
inch  design,  cannot  build  up  for  himself^  against  that  were  mode  by  the  earlier  Presidents.  I  shall 
the  Union  party,  a  presidential  party  of  any  not  go  over  the  argument  to  show  whether  the 
ooosiderable  numbers  without  having  in  it  the  power  to  remove  exists  or  not.    I  think  that 
men  who  opposed  every  measure  for  the  put-  subject  has  been  sufficiently  argued.    Bot,  sir^ 
ting  down  the  rebellion,  who  discouraged  en-  if  the  President  has  not  the  authority  to  remove 
listments,  opposed  the  draft,  voted  the  war  a  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  as  a  genend 
fiihre,  and  many  otheKthings  of  that  character,  proposition,  does  the  Senator  deny  that  we  may 
This  very  feet  will  destroy  his  party  if  he  en-  give  him  that  authority  ?    I  take  issue  with 
deavors  to  make  one.    Where  those  men  go  the  Senator  from  Vermont  as  to  the  authority 
the  people  will  not.    The  people  look  upon  this  of  Congress  in  this  respect    I  insist  that  we 
thing  now  as  they  did  during  the  war,  not  oa  may  confer  upon  the  President  the  power  to 
to  ordinary  question  of  politics,  but  as  a  ques-  remove  in  vacation  by  law,  and  wherever  he 
tioQ  of  loyalty  or  treason ;  and  if  the  President  does  make  a  removal  in  vacation  in  pursuance 
ahandons  the  great  Umon  party  to  form  one  of  law,  and   makes  an  appointment  in  pur- 
for  himseli;  and  his  party  is  made  up,  as  it  suanceof  law  in  vacation,  it  is  proper  we  should 
iiuist  be  in  the  main,  by  the  men  who  opposed  pay  the  appointee ;  but  because  we  by  statute 
fhe  war,  they  will  soon  be  the  only  ones  left  confer  upon  the  President  authority  for  cause 
^  it  to  remove  and  appoint  in  vacation,  does  it  there* 
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fore  follow  that  without  legislation  he  can  re-  emment  be  enpplied  with  public  funds  a  reason 

move  and  appoint  in  vacation  ?    Why,  sir,  we  for  fordng  upon  the  President  a  provi^on  that 

confer  upon  the  President  this  power  to  appoint  might  not  meet  his  sanction  if  it  stood  alone, 

officers  by  creating  the  office.    We  establish,  a  It  is  imposable,  it  seems  to  me,  to  combat  this 

new  department  of  the  Government ;  we  in-  plain  proposition. 

crease  the  number  of  judges ;  we  establish  a  ^^  But,  sir,  beyond  that— and  upon  this  point 

judicial  district ;  and  how  docs  the  President  get  alone  I  rested  m j    argument  before — I   was 

authority  to  appoint  a  jadge  or  a  marshal  or  an  willing  to  meet  the  object  embraced  by  the 

attorney?    He  gets  it  in  pursuance  of  the  law  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri ;  but 

that  creates  the  office ;  it  is  in  pursuance  of  an  upon  an  examination  it  was  found,  and  I  think 

act  of  Congress  that  he  gets  the  power  to  make  yery  clearly  proved,  that  the  law  of  1863  met 

the  appointments  at  all.  all  the  difficulty  that  he  proposed  to  meet,  and 

"Just  so  in  regard  to  the  removal  and  ap-  that  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 

pointment  of  incumbents  in  office.    We  may,  dent  to  fill  offices  the  vacancies  in  which  occor 

provide  by  a  statute  that  for  cause  he  may  re-  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate.    The  law  of 

move  a  man  from  office  daring  the  vacation  and  1863  provides  for  that  case.    If  the  President 

substitute  another  in  his  place,  and  submit  to  after  the  a^oumment  of  the  Senate    iinder- 

the  Senate  when  the  Senate  convenes  the  ones-  takes  to  fill  an  office  the  vacancy  in  which 

tion  of  whether  they  will  advise  and  consdib  to  occurred  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate,  he 

the  new  appointment.  Congress  may  go  further,  does  it  without  the  authority  of  the  Ck>nstitn- 

They  may  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  tion.    He  has  no  power  to  fill  vacancies  which 

and  remove  inferior  officers  without  asking  the  occur  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate,  except 

advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  we  have  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

often   done    so.     The  Constitution  expressly  Senate ;  and  if  he  attempts  in  violation  of  the 

authorizes  Congress  by  law  to  invest  the  ap-  Constitution  to  exercise  a  power  not  conferred 

pointment  of  inferior  officers  either  in  the  Pres-  Vy  the  Constitation,  we  are  then  perfectly  jns- 

ident  alone,  or  in  the  judges  of  the  courts,  or  in  tified  in  withholding  appropriations ;    indeed, 

any  of  the  heads  of  departments ;  and  in  pur-  we  should  not  do  our  duty  unless  we  did  with- 

suance  of  this  authority  the  appointments  of  hold  the  appropriations,  because  if  we  should 

various  minor  officers  all  over  the  country  have  pay  officers  thus  illegally  appointed  we  should 

been  vested  in  the  President  alone  and  heads  consent  to  a  violation  of  the  Constatntion  on 

of  departments.     Now,  would  it  not  be  com-  his  part    But  now  in  the  case  provided  far 

petent  to  provide  in  one  of  these  statutes,  when  by  this  amendment  there  is  no  denial  of  the 

we  give  him  the  power  of  appointment  without  power  of  removal,  but  a  denial  of  the  ri^ht  of 

consulting  us,  that  he  should  not  have  the  power  the  officer  to  receive  his  money.    The  Constito* 

of  removal  Without  cause  ?  tion  provides  for  two  classes  of  appointments : 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  We  ought  one  class  where  a  vacancy  occurs  daring  the 
to  meet  at  the  outset  every  effort  to  attach  session  of  the  Senate ;  it  must  be  ffiled  by  and 
these  political  or  disputed  problems  to  an  ap-  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate : 
propriation  bill.  There  is  no  excuse,  let  me  the  other  is  the  case  of  a  vacancy  which  occurs 
say  to  my  fellow-Senators,  for  this  proposi-  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  then  the 
tion  at  this  particular  time,  because  we  in  Con-  President  from  the  nature  of  things  and  by  the 
gress,  representing  the  great  Union  party  of  the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  the 
United  States,  supported,  as  I  believe  we  are,  power  of  appointing  a  man  to  office  to  fill  that 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  probably  ninety-  vacancy,  but  the  vacancy  is  only  filled  by  such 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  those  who  sent  us  an  appointment  until  the  end  of  the  following 
here,  have  the  power  to  pass  the  laws  we  think  session  of  the  Senate.  The  officer  thus  ap- 
ncccssary,  without  attaching  them  as  qualifica-  pointed  by  the  President  is  a  legal  oflScer,  As 
tions  to  an  appropriation  bill.  We  can  pass  I  said  the  other  day,  there  is  no  power  conferred 
any  law  which  meets  the  sanction  of  our  politi-  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  President  to  re- 
cal  party,  by  the  requisite  vote,  either  of  a  move  any  one  from  office.  That  power  is  only 
mfgority,  or,  in  case  of  a  clear  proposition,  by  a  inferential.  That  power  may  be  regpolated  by 
two-thirds  vote.  There  is,  therefore,  no  occa-  law.  That  power  is  not  limited  or  restrained 
sion,  in  order  to  accomplish  any  political  object^  in  the  least  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
to  attach  this  as  a  condition  to  an  appropria-  from  Hlinois.  The  amendment  does  not  say 
tion  bill.  If,  however,  only  a  m^ority  of  both  that  a  Union  man  shall  not  be  removed  from 
Houses  of  Congress  could  agree  upon  any  bill  office  and  a  rebel  put  in.  That  seems  to  he 
that  might  be  proposed,  that  shows  that  we  the  proposition  he  oebated ;  but  that  is  not  the 
ought  not  to  attach  that  opinion  of  a  m^gority  proposition  he  has  submitted  to  us.  He  say^ 
of  each  House  to  an  appropriation  bill,  because  that  no  man  shall  be  removed  from  office 
we  should  not  force  upon  the  President  any  except  for  such  and  such  caoses ;  that  is,  a 
provision  of  law  ag^nst  his  deliberate  judgment  man  who  daring  this  whole  war  has  ec- 
unless  we  have  the  power  to  do  it  by  the  con-  joyed  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office 
stitutional  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  shall  not  be  turned  out  and  a  loyal  Union 
We  should  not  make  the  public  necessities  which  soldier  put  in.  That  is  one  effect  of  his  am  end- 
demand  that  certain  departments  of  the  Gov-  ment.'' 
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)t.  Trombii]] :  "  Exoept  by  and  with  the  ad-  different  times  since  the  foundation  of  the  Goy- 
Tioe  and  oonsent  of  the  Senate."  emment,  yet,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not 
Mr.  Sherman :  "  That  is  after  the  session  is  believe  it  has  ever  been  snccessfnUy  contro- 
onr,   U  there  is  a  man  who  has  held  an  office  verted  that  Congress  may  regolate  the  dnra- 
doring  all  the  years  of  the  war,  and  received  its  tion  and  term  of  a  public  officer,  may  limit  the 
emdameDts,  he  shall  not  be  tamed  out  and  a  power  of  the  President  to  remove  him,  ma> 
UnioD  soldier  without  a  leg  or  an  arm  put  in,  declare  that  such  and  such  an  officer  shall  not 
or  if  put  in,  that  soldier  shall  not  draw  his  pay  be  removed  exoept  for  such  and  snch  a  cause. 
until  tbe  Senate  meets  and  passes  upon  the  But  a  bill  of  that  kind  must  be  made  with  many 
reasons  for  the  removal ;  and  then  if  the  Senate  discriminations,  must  be  made  after  much  care. 
does  not  think  the  removal  is  sufficiently  jnsti-  There  are  certain  officers  that  the  President 
fable  by  the  reasons  stated,  he  shiJl  not  have  ought  to  have  the  absolute  power  of  removing; 
apj  pay  at  aU.    That  is  the  cffisot  of  this  pro-  I  can  name  Cabmet  officers :  it  would  be  in- 
rison.     This,  therefore,  does  not  reach  the  tolerable  that  the  President  should  be  expected 
p'lrpose  contemplated  by  the  Senator  from  Illi-  to  carry  on  the  business  of  this  great  Govern- 
nois.   His  purpose,  I  know,  is  to  prevent  the  ment  with  a  Cabinet  council  over  whose  mem- 
President  from  removing  men  for  their  politi-  hers  he  had  not  the  power  of  removal,  tiie  corn- 
eal opinions ;  that  we  aU  know  to  be  the  pur-  plete  and  absolute  power.    For  that  reason, 
pose ;  but  the  President  has,  by  the  very  terms  boslile  political  parties  have  often  confirmed 
of  tfao  amendment,  the  power  to  remove.    All  the  Cabinet  ministers  of  a  President  of  opposite 
be  has  got  to  do  is  to  give  us  a  reason,  whether  politics,  on  the  ground  that  the  President,  from 
tkt  reason  is  wise  or  unwise,  sufficient  or  in-  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  must  have  the 
Eofficieot.    He  may  give  us  a  reason,  and  turn  power  of  removing  Cabinet  ministers  and  ap- 
Qs  of  with  a  reason.    Reasons  are  as  plenty  as  pointing  such  as  he  chooses.    He  must  admin- 
l^lackberries.    He  may  say  he  removes  a  man  ister  those  great  offices  through  his  personal 
becaose  he  is  a  civilian  and  the  person  he  ap-  friends,  and  no  party  would  require  him  to  ap- 
points was  a  8o]dier.  point  any  but  personal  friends  around  him  to 
''  Wen,  take  tbe  case  of  an  assessor  or  a  col-  these  great  offices.    He  must,  therefore,  have 
lector  or  a  consul  or  a  diplomatic  minister,  and  power  over  the  Cabinet  ministers.    So,  too,  he 
the  thousands  of  officers  covered  by  this  amend-  must  have  a  power  over  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
ment    Cabinet  officers  cannot  be  removed  and  a  great  measure.    Those  are  officers  appointed 
torbody  put  io,  rebel  or  loyal,  except  at  the  to  represent  our  country  abroad,  holding  confi- 
mk  of  not  getting  any  pay  in  case  the  Senate  dential  relations  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
disapproves  the  reasons  for  the  removal.    This  and  therefore  the  power  over  those  officers  • 
amendment  does  not  prevent  the  Resident  from  ought  not  to  be  limited  or  controlled  or  crippled 
removing  any  man  he  chooses,  and  he  may  give  by  Congres>s.    But  there  are  classes  of  officers 
Qj  a  reason  or  not  just  as  he  pleases;  the  re-  who  ought  to  hold  their  offices  independent  of 
moval  is  complete  and  perfect  by  the  will  of  the  the  power  of  removal  by  the  President — assess- 
President ;  so  that  the  amendment  accomplishes  ors,  collectors,  postmasters,  and  other  officers 
nothing.    It  is  true,  the  man  who  takes  the  who  really  may  exercise  political  power;  that 
G^ce  cannot  draw  his  pay  until  the  Senate  ought  by  the  law  to  be  secured  from  unjust  and 
meets:  but  do  you  punish  the  President,  do  you  arbitrary  removal ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
cripple  l)is  power,  do  you  limit  his  control  over  Constitution  to  prevent  Congress  from  passing 
the  public  officers  ?    bo  you  accomplish  what  a  law  on  the  subject,  securing  those  officers  in 
Ton  desire  to  accomplish  ?    Not  at  all.    You  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
may  punish  some  poor  devil  who  is  compelled  "Mr.  President,  Congress  has  power  over  this 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  an  office  and  not  get  subject  much  more  ample  than  is  generally 
eny  pay  for  it ;  but  you  do  not  hurt  the  Presi-  supposed.    Congress  may  prescribe  that   the 
dect  or  hart  his  feelings.    TTie  result  will  be  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  heads  of  De- 
tbat  good  men,  poor  men,  may  be  deterred  from  parlments  or  courts  of  law  may  make  a  great 
accepting  office  under  these  conditions,  while  variety  of  appointments.    The  provision  of  the 
bad  men  or  rich  men  may  be  indifferent  to  the  Constitution  is  that   ^  Congress  may  by  law 
salarr  attached  to  the  office.    I  say,  therefore,  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers 
vith  due  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in 
that  tbe  amendment  does  not  accomplidbi  the  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  Bepart- 
ptirpose  that  he  has  in  view ;  it  does  not  limit  ments.'  " 

or  control  the  power  of  the  President  over  the  The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to  as 

public  officers,  but  simply  aggravates  a  contro-  follows : 

Tersy  wbich  may  never  arise.  ^  ^ .  ^  .       ^  Tms-Messni.  Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Edmundg, 

**^0W,  sir,  there  is  a  way,  I  thmk,  m  which  Fesseoden,  Foster,  Guthrie,  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDou- 

t^iis  matter  can  be  accomplished — not  by  an  g&lli  Morgan,  Nesmith,    Norton,   Poland,    Riddle, 

amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill ;  not  by  a  »™*bnTy,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Van  Winkle,  Willey, 

Bmitation  of  this  chi-acter ;  but  by  the  exer-  WilUams,  and  Wa8on-21. 

ciseof  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  dura-  ^e^st^fw^Ha^^^nd^^^^^^^^^ 

t^on  and  term  of  the  vanons  public  officers.  Lane  of  Indiana,  MoTrill,  Nye,  Pomcroy,  iamsey, 

although  It  has  been  somewhat  questioned  at  Spraguc,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  and  Wade— 18. 
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A  motaon  was  now  made  and  passed  to  strike 
out  the  last  danse  of  the  amendment ;  where- 
upon Mr.  TramboU  offered  as  amendment  to 
the  amendment  his  original  proposition,  which 
was  as  follows : 

See,  -*.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  do  person 
ezercising  or  performlDg,  or  andertakine  to  exercise 
or  perform,  the  duties  oi  any  office  whicn  bj  law  is 
required  to  be  filled  by  the  adrice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  before  confirmation  by  the  Senate  re- 
ceire  any  salary  or  compensation  tor  his  serrices, 
unless  such  person  be  commissioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  fill  up  a  yacancy  which  has  happened  by 
death,  resignation,  or  expiration  of  term,  during  tbe 
recess  of  the  Senate  and  since  its  last  adjournment. 

This  was  agreed  to.  An  extended  debate 
now  #hsned  on  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion, etc.,  in  which  Messrs.  Wilson  of  Massa- 
chnsetts,  Ck)wan  of  Pennsylvania,  Doolittle  of 
Wisconsin,  and  others  engaged.  Subsequently 
the^amendment  was  rejected  by  the  following 
vote: 

TsAS — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark,  Harris, 
Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Mor- 
rill, Nye,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Sprague,  Sumner, 
TrumbulL  and  Wade— 16. 

Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fesscnden,  Foster,  Guthrie, 
Johnson,  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDougall,  Morgan,  Nes- 
mith,  Norton,  Poland,  Riddle,  Saulsbury,  Sherman, 
Stewart,  Van  Winkle,  WUley,  and  Wilson— 28. 

Absknt — ^Messrs.  Brown,  Conness,  Cra^n^  Cres- 
well,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Kirkwood,  Williams, 
Wright,  and  Yates— 10. 


In  the  House,  on  May  7th,  Mr.  Julian,  of 
Indiana,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Seaohed,  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting 
a  bill  proriding  that  hereafter  the  electiye  franchise 
shall  not  bo  denied  or  abridged  in  any  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  on  account  of  race  or 
color;  and  providing  further,  and  thereby  giring 
notice  of  the  fact,  that  henceforward  no  State  which 
the  people  of  any  of  said  Territories  may  or^^nize 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  whose  constitution 
shall  sanction  such  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise. 

A  motion  was  made  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 
which  was  lost  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Delos  R.  Ashley,  Boycr,  Coffroth, 
Dawson,  Delano,  Denison,  Eldridge,  Finck,  Gloss- 
brcnner,  Grider,  Griswold,  Aaron  Harding,  James  R. 
Hubbell,  Kerr,  Latham,  Le  Blond,  Marshall,  Newell, 
Niblack,  Badford,  Samuel  J.  Bandall,  William  H. 
Randall,  Raymond,  Rogers,  Shanklin,  Sitgreaves, 
Taylor,  Thornton,  and  Whaley— 29. 

x^ATs — ^Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman, 
Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  BoutwelL  Bromwell, 
Broomall,  Buckland^  Reader  W.  Clark.  Conkling, 
Cook,  CuIIoro,  Deming,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Drifffs, 
Dumont,  Ecklcy,  Eliot,  Farnsworth,  Ferry,  Garneld, 
Abner  C.  Hardins,  Hart,  Henderson.  Holmes, 
Hooper,  Asahel  W.Hubbard,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kas- 
Bon,  Ketcham,  Laflin,  William  Lawrence,  Loneyear, 
Lynch.  McClurg.  McKee,  McRuer,  Mercur,  Miller, 
Morrill,  Morris,  Myers,  O'Neill,  Paine,  Perham,  Pike, 
Plants,  John  H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer;  Schenck, 
Schofiel<L  Stevens,  Francis  Thomas,  Trowbridge, 
Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Warner,  Elihu  B.  Washburne, 
Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker, 
Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood- 
••^dge— 76. 


The  resolution  was  then  adopted.  The  ses- 
sion of  Congress  closed  on  July  28th.  Three 
hundred  and  eighteen  acts  and  one  hundred 
and  eight  resolutions  were  passed.  Those  re- 
lating to  the  finances  of  the  Crovemmeotf  tax- 
ation, the  system  of  weights  and  messorcs,  etc^ 
are  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

OONNEOTIOUT.  The  political  canvass  in 
this  State  commenced  early  in  the  year,  and,  from 
causes  unconnected  with  local  questions  or  is- 
sues, assumed  toward  its  dose  an  interest  and 
importance  which  fixed  upon  it  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country.  On  February  7th.  the 
Democrats  met  in  convention  iit  Hartford,  to 
nominate  candidates  for  (Governor  and  other 
State  officers.  Origen  S.  Seymour,  who  h*! 
been  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  Governor  at 
the  two  previous  elections,  declined  arenomi- 
nation ;  and  lest  this  act  should  be  imputed  to  a 
change  of  views  by  him,  he  announced  in  a  let- 
ter to  tibe  convention  that,  in  his  judgment, 
'^  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  was  never  more  satis- 
factory than  at  present"  "  We  are  all,  I  take 
it,"  he  added,  *•  for  preserving  the  Constitotion 
as  it  is ;  for  healing  the  wounds  of  the  Union ; 
and  for  treating  every  part  of  our  common 
country  with  fairness  and  justice.  Ve  are,  1 
suppose,  united  in  opposition  to  the  section- 
alism of  the  party  in  power — ^in  opposition  U 
the  assaults  by  that  party  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  opposition  to  the  recent  ontnee 
by  that  party,  in  Congress,  upon  the  sacred  right 
of  representation."  The  convention  nominat<iI 
for  Governor,  James  E.  English,  who  had  rep- 
resented the  second  Oongressional  district  in 
the  Tliirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth  Congress, 
and  had  voted  for  the  Oonstitutional  Amendment 
abolishing  slavery;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Ephraim  II.  Hyde ;  for  Secretary  of  State.  Jeee 
Olney ;  for  Treasurer,  Heman  H.  Barbour;  and 
for  Comptroller,  Thomas  H.  O.  Bngsburr.  Th« 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  affirmed 
that  Congress  possesses  no  power  under  tke 
Constitution  to  determine  who  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  right  of  suflrage,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  force  upon  the  people  of  a  State  a  cli«3  of 

•  inhabitants  as  citizens  and  voters  is  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and 

*  an  infringement  of  State  rights;  thaj;  the  Stata 
which  attempted  to  secede  were  never  ont  of 
the  Union,  and  having  recently  declared  ncli 
and  void  their  pretended  acts  of  secession,  and 
expressed  their  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  are  of  right  entitled  to  all  tbe 
privileges  and  powers  of  States  belonging  t'^ 
and  exercised  by  them  previous  to  their  at- 
tempted secession;  that  the  late  Confederate?' 
States,  having  adopted  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  abolishing  slavery,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  having,  in  eon^^- 
quence,  recognized  said  States,  any  attempt  bv 
Congress  to  prevent  the  representation  of  sof h 
States  in  the  national  councils  is  'Meserringof 
the  severest  reprehension  of  the  people  of  each 
and  every  State ; "  and  that  "  the  diitingnished 
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citiien  now  occnpying  the  presidential  chair,  hodied  in  the  President's  veto  message,  and  of 

br  his  earnest  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the  his  whole  plan  of  restoring  the  Southern  States 

rmoD  upon  its  proper  hasds— hy  his  manlj  and  to  their  relations  with  the  Union.    For  several 

statesmanlike  podtion  in  opposition  to  negro  weeks  after  the  State  canvass  commenced,  hoth 

ED^Tige— bjr  his  resistance  to  .the  insane  and  parties,  as  represented  hj  their  platforms,  snp- 

mwLse  efforts  of  a  Congr^ional  mfgoricj,  who  ported  the  I^sident^s  restoration  policy,  and 

seek  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  onr  fathers  many  of  tiie  Repablicans  who  sided  with  Con- 

bTmiscbieTons  amendments — ^has  deserved  well  gross  on  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  question  were 

of  his  country ;  and  a  courageous  perseverance  inclined  to  believe  that  the  differences  between 

in  the  course  so  taken  will  place  the  name  of  that  body  and  the  Executive  were  merely  dif- 

ikdrew  Johnson  high  upon  the  roll  of  renown,  ferences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  to  bo 

aod  second  to  none  of  the  great  statesmen  who  employed  in  reconstructing  the  Union,  and  not 

have  iUostrated  the  annals  of  the  Union/'  as  to  tiie  end  to  be  attained,  and  could  eventu- 

The  Bepublican  State  Convention  met  at  ally  be  reconciled.    Others,  however,  were  pre- 

Hartford  on  February  14th.    It  nnmbered  over  pared,  if  necessary,  to  break  with  the  President, 

four  hondred  delegates,  comprising   a  large  should  a  reconciliation  prove  to  be  impossible. 

Dumber  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party,  and  Under  these  circumstances  the  election  began 

vas  distinguished   by  harmony  and   ability,  gradually  to  assume  an  importance  which  lifted 

Filliam  A.  Buckingham,  who  had  been  the  it  from  the  arena  of  local  politics.    The  success 

BepQbllcan  candidate   for  Governor  for   the  ofthe  Democratic  ticket,  it  was  supposed,  woold 

fieren  previous  years,  having  declined  a  renomi-  indicate  an  nnqualified  approval  by  the  people 

QAtioD,  Joseph  B.  Hawley,  late  a  brigadier-gen-  of  Connecticut  of  the  Executive  policy,  while 

eral  ^f  volonteers  in  the  United  States  Anny,  the  return  of  the  Republican  candidates  would 

was  nominated  for  Governor  in  his  stead  on  leave  the  issue  undecided. 

the  first  ballot^  and  accepted  the  nomination  in  Humors  meanwhile  began  to  be  circulated 

a  speech  to  the  convention.     F.  Winchester  that  the  President  would  throw  the  weight  of 

was  then  nominated  for  lieutenant-Governor ;  his  influence  in  favor  of  Mr.  English,  the  Dem- 

L£.  Pease  for  Secretary  of  State;  Henry  Q,  ocratio  candidate,  and  would  require  all  Con- 

Taintor  for  Treasurer ;  and  Bobbins  BatteJl  for  necticnt  officeholders  to  vote  for  him.    This  was 

Comptroller.    Among  the  resolutions  adopted  denied  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  an  interview  with  a 

was  one  expressing  confidence  in  the  wisdom  delegation  of  Connecticut  Republicans,  headed 

aod  patriotism  of  the  Republican  msgority  in  by  General  Hawley,  in  which  he  also  said  that, 

Congress,  and  one  heartily  approving  the  re*  though  by  no  means  desirous  to  interfere  with 

cent  order  of  General  Terry,  approv^  by  tiie  the  local  elections  of  any  State,  he  would  be 

President,  for  the  protection  of  tiie  freedmen  pleased,  in  the  present  instance,  to  see  his  politi- 

cf  Virginia  against  the  legislation  of  that  State,  cal  friends  successful.    Equally  strong  evidence 

The  two  foUowIng  expressed  the  sentiments  of  respecting  the  President's  sympathies  was  sf- 

tbe  coDvention  respecting  Presidents  Lincoln  forded  by  James  F.  Babcock,  Collector  of  New 

cod  Johnson :  Haven,  and  an  intimate  personal  friend,  who, 

R«j.^  in  *          •*  -.     1        *  *•        t»u  4V    ^  on  hearing  the  rumor  that  Federal  officeholders 

ASOf^M,  That  we  unite  our  lamentations  with  those  ijv              xj^        xr-c^vi.          i.  j. 

of  the  nstion  orerOhe  grare  of  the  honest,  nnflinch-  2?"}^  bo  expected  to  vote  for  English,  went  to 

iaz,  patriotic,  and  great-hearted  Abraham  Lincoln,  VYashington,  and  sought  an  interview  with  Mr. 

^h(m  Dsme  will  stand  by  the  side  of  that  of  Wash-  Johnson.      "  I  told  him,"  he  observed  in  a 

itnon  whilethe  Republic  endures.                       ^  speech  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  in  New 

Jw^; ^Ki^®  ^^P ^^7*' 01^ confidence m  j^          j^^j    afterward,  " if  this  rumor  were 

wtintegntT,  abihty,  and  patnotism  of  his  successor,  **"»«"*»""*"/  "*»'^'  »▼«*«,      **  t.  «  xui^vrt  .^,^ 

A»d«ir  Johnson,  who  braved  secession  in  the  Senate)  true,  I  must,  of  necessity,  resign  my  position, 

«Mi defied armedrebelUon  in  Tennessee;  who  sprang  feeling  it  incompatible  with  honor  to  retain  it 

frftm  the  people,  and  is  idontified  with  all  their  in-  under  such  a  condition.     This  statement   the 

tcTMU ;  sod  we  do  pledge  him  our  hearty  support  in  Presidjent  assured  me  was  totally  false.    Listead 

^riawIrxC^.'^""^''*^  '"^  ^'""''''     ''*•  Of  ^lemanding  votes  for  Mr.  English,  he  was  op- 

posed  to  his  election,  because  he  represented 

On  February  19th,  less  than  a  week  after  the  the  principles  of  the  party  which  had  opposed 

meeting  of  the  Republican  Convention,  Presi-  the  nation  in  its  struggle  for  self-preservation." 

dent  Johnson  returned  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  The  following  communication,  addressed  by  Mr. 

l>ill  to  Congress  with  his  veto.    Although  not  Babeock  and  another  citizen  of  Connecticut  to 

^liolly  unprepared  for  this  act,  the  party  which  the  Washington  Chronicle,  may  be  considered 

Ud  elected  him,  and  had  hitherto  given  him  its  to  represent  the  views  of  a  considerable  num- 

^cpport,  was  at  first  uncertain  what  course  to  her  of  the  party  with  which  they  were  affiliated : 

pcrsue-whether  to  break  witii  the  President,  WAsimroToir  City,  Mareh  M,  186«. 

or  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  differences  be-  i^  an  editorial  article  of  the  Chronicle  of  this  mom- 

tTe^  himself  and  Congress.    And  in  no  State  ing,  we  understand  you  to  favor  the  idea  that  the 

was  this  more  noticeable  than  in  Connecticut,  result  of  the  New  Hampshire  election  is  in  some  re- 

iriere  a  strong  conservative  element  had  al-  »pects  a  verdict  against  the  Union  poUcy  of  President 

wara  ft»;«*«;i  ?t    ♦!.«  T>™i>i;«««   «««v„      tKa  Johnson,  and  an  approval  of  the  action  of  Congress, 

^^  existed  m  Uie  Bepublican  ranks.    The  ^^  f„  „'  tl^at  ^^^^^  i,  .^  yanance  with  the  dcsirei 

A^ocrats,  oh  the  other  hand,  avowed  them-  of  the  President;  and  you  also  intimate,  as  we  under- 

*^lTes  heartily  in  favor  of  the  political  views  em-  stand  you,  that  the  election  of  Genem  Hawlev  w 
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Connecticiit  maj  be  Jnstlj  interpreted  in  the  same  of  conrae,  could  not  be ;  bnt  after  the  election  it  iru 

way.  claimed  that  a  radical  rictory  had  been  adtieTed.  Ilf 

u  this  be  joar  meaning,  we  bes  leave  to  saj,  in  trosted  the  people  would  not  now  be  deceired. 
adrance,  that  sQch  an  inference  ana  such  a  use  of  the  **  xv  ^  •  *      •        ^t.     -<•  m      •       i  ^     * 

election  of  General  Hawley  would  be  a  gross  pcrrer-        -^^  ^^^^  interview  the  following  Jotter  from 

■ion  of  the  truth,  and  wholly  contrary  to  the  assnr-  £.  S.  Cleveland,  postmaster  at  Hartford,  and 

ances  publicly  and  privately  given  by  General  Haw-  recently  a  member  of  the  Repnblican  partr, 

ley,  who.  it  is  admitted.  couTd  not  be  elected  but  by  ^^s  communicated  to  the  President : 

the  aid  of  the  friends  of  the  President  and  his  policv.  _ _  ^         ^,    ^  ^ 

Yet  we  do  not  claim  that  this  poUcy  is  involved  m  «,    a._. J^J'rT^  Hakfosd,  Ohx^  Mar«b  M,  ISM 

the  issue  of  this  election,  and  we  therefore  protest  in  -'<»  ^"««w«  tfoknton  :  . ,.  ,       . 

advance  against  any  such  inference;  and  if  such  a  ,.  S**'  ^^•^  ;°7  engaged  in  publidy  edToctUaR 

use  is  madS  of  that  election,  we  assure  you  that  the  ^  election  of  James  E.  EngUsh  as  candidate  for 

effect  will  be  iiy  urious  to  the  Union  organizaUon.  Goveraor  of  Connecticut-a gentleman  who  is  op«nlj 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  the  Conservatives  co«°«»tted  to  the  support  of  your  veto,  to  the  d^ 

of  Connecticut  do  iot  act  with  the  other  organization  ^"^°?«  ^^J^^J  22d  of  Febma^  speech,  and  of  yoor 

which  lias  unreservedly  avowed  its  suppSrt  to  the  ^fi?^  of  restorataon  in  opposition  to  the  disumtnists 

President's  policy?    Our  answer  is,  that  we  have  of  Connecticut. 

more  confidence  in  the  men  who  have  proved  their  x,^  »™  opposing  the  election  of  General  Joseph  R 

loyalty  on  the  fields  of  battle,  and  by  their  efforts  to  ^"''^  ,^T  S^t^^^  disapproved  of  your  veto  and  of 

siutain  the  Government  in  the  darkest  periods  of  the  ^^^f  22d  of  February  speech  and  dechncs  to  snp- 


cannot  trust  with   their   cheap   professions,  even  P^^V*^"*!?  *^t*^"  ^^^:               u  j-     . 

though  they  head   their   ticket  with  a  gentleman  ^  '**^«  "»«  ^^^^^  *«  *>«»  ^°"p** «  rV'i^^J^irn 

whose  war  record  is  not  so  objectionable,  but  whose  "•  °*  ClJs>  t^isyv. 

accommodating  temper  is  such  that  he  allows  him-  xhis  Was  immediately  retnmed  to  Mesre. 

self  to  be  used  to  advance  the  interest  of  a  partv     ti„«.  ««.i  t««^— ^ii   «-:*k  i-i.^  ^-^n^™.: ;«j^»^ 

whose  loyalty  was  tried  and  found  wanting.      ^     '  ^^^  ^^  Ingerwll,  with  the  following  indon*^ 

We  are  also  firm  in  our  belief  that  the  President    ment :  

prefers  to  settle  this  contest  inside   of  the  Union  ^            ,.  .    .   Exkcutiv«  Makbtov,  March  28,  l«e«. 

party,  giving  those  of  the  opposite  side  who  are  sin-  Your  political  action  in  upholding  my  measurw 

cere  in  their  professions  the  opportunity  of  throw-  ^  poUcy  is  approved.    Your  resignation  is,  there 

ing  their  strength  where  it  most  properly  belong,  ^re,  not  accepted,  but  13  **«J«^*J  *;g*?"™^.-,^.. 

namolv,  into  that  portion  of  the  Union  party  which  ANDREW  JOH^S0>. 

ia  confeaaedly  in  humony  "jth  the^  ^jews  ^^^  ^^  ,„idj,g  of  March  the  interest  in  tU 

F  W  SMITH  Jr  election  was  greatly  enhanced,  and  it  soon  be- 

The  Democrate  were  not' less  desirous  than  came  the  absorbing  topic  rf  discn^n  or  cod- 

their  opponents  to  obtain  an  erpresdon  of  opin-  ^«"«*|"°  thronghont  the  State.    Both  p«t« 

ion  from  the  President  respecting  the  State  sooght  the  services  of  their  most  effective  spesk- 

dection,  and  on  March  28d,  a  delegation  of  the  ?f  ^'^  "'^  parts  of  the,  conntiy,  md  a  more 

party,  consisting  of  A.  E.  Bnrr  and  0.  M.  Inger-  thorough  canvass  of  a  State  was  probably  never 

Soll,  had  a  long  interview  with  him,  of  which,  f^m*^    Connecticnt,  politicaUy  roeakiag. 

un  the  snccc^ing  day,  they  published  an  ac^  }'''^  t'^tfTt''.  "^  ^'Z'"  *f  ^t'!f*i-'°'^f 

comit  in  the  newspa^rs.    From  their  state-  ^^%  ^""''t^f  ^^'^  *^li,"K*'^'i?^'^f  t. 

ment  it  appears  that  the  President  complained  ^J^  •"^'^1^  ''«?"  T?w''^-^  **  Repoblicsa 

that  his  remarks  had  not  been  correctly  re-  "'"^  **»«  formation  of  that  party,  the  majontr 

ported  by  the  Republican  delegation  which  had  ^f  often  very  smaU  m  proportion  to  the  tots. 

J«cenUy  visited  him.    He  desired,  he  said,  the  '*"«'  }^  **»«  P'**''*  instance  the  r«ult  seeing 

success  of  the  Union"  party,  meaning  by  the  ^or^i^m  ever  mvoWed  in  doubt    At^. 

Union  party  at  that  time  the  party  which  sup-  P««»dent>al  election  of  ISW  the  n««onty  for 

ported  his  Union  restoration  policy,  and  no  ^"'""Vj^n"*'*  ^' ui.*'^  ?°  i«k*?^^      1'-'. 

others.    Those  who  opposed  hi^  policy  he  re-  »««Jr  ^^'^  =  *5'*  although  m  1866  Gorern- 

gardcd  as  not  belonging  to  that  party,  and  upon  Buckingham  had  a  majority  of  over  1 1  <aA 

the  success  of  his  policy,  ho  said^  defended  the  *•>«"»  ^«?,  ""^J^^^^^  ""5"^^  *'^  *^*JT,  ^f^ 

welfare  of  the  Union.    The  foUowing  passages  70^,  while  the  total  vote  was  "pward  of  U,<k: 

from  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bnrr  and  IngersSu,  If  than  m  the  previous  year     As  the  day  of 

further  illustrate  the  vie  ws  of  Mr.  JohnsSn :  •^V*"'  (^P"!  2d)  approached  the  cuireot  of 

nn.    T>     -J    A  .u              I   J  AL  A  u         ^  opinion  m  the  republican  party  was  obserreJ 

The  Premdent  then  remarked  that  Messrs.  Owen  <.„  »._  j  _.^_-  .♦,^„„i„  tn„^\^  *£.,.  ^.^>  nf  k 

and  GrUwold  [of  the  RepnbUcan  delegation]  should  to  tend  more  strongly  toward  the  views  of  rt- 

hare  reported  him  as  saying  that  be  waj  the  iKend  construction  held  by   CongreBS,   thoogb  mssr 

of  those  who  supported  his  policy,  and  the  opponent  voters  stiil  wavered  between  the  Coogressiocal 

of  those  who  oppose  it.    "The  question,"  said  he,  and  the  Executive  policy.    On  Mat«h  16th  tL< 

"  of  my  restoration  policjr  is  now  the  paramount  ques-  cj^j  ^^g^^  ^m  having  passed  both  House*  of 

tioo,  and  all  who  oppose  It  are  my  opponenta."  ^            °             '.   .    a.    n_    -jr     »  «    1.:^  .r.. 

Wo  assured  the  JP^eaident  that  if  tfioae  gentlemen  Congress,  was  sent  to  Uie  President  for  his  a^ 

had  so  telemphed  his  remarks,  we  should  not  have  proval.     Almost  immediately  rumors  of  snotbvr 

been  here  uis  erening,  veto  became  prevalent.,  which  were  veiified  on 

The  Preddent  then  said:  "The  principles  of  my  the  S7th  by  the  return  of  the  bill  to  Congress 

restoration  P0UC7  are  fandamental.    No  man  can  ap-  ^jhout  the  Executive  approval.  This  act  seem- 

SroTeormy  policy  and  that  of  Congress  at  the  same  '"«•■•■"»"•«»«'  " '","!'»" 2"/^  /"'"  ",.      ,1^ 

me.  TbatUimpbssible."  InNew  Hampshire  it  was  ^  for  the  moment  almost  to  demorslire  t.-* 

claimed  tiiot  both  policies  were  supported,  which.  Republican  party  in  Gonnecticat    Bnt  as  <3*^ 
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interreoed  before  the  election,  and  in  that  time 
Congress  took  no  action  npon  the  yeto  by  which 
partj  movements  conld  be  controlled,  nor  was 
aoj  opportonity  afforded  for  consultation  among 
the  leaders.  The  act  of  the  President  wa& 
howeTer,  considered  to  have  practically  severea 
his  rektioDS  with  the  Republican  party,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  election  of  Hawley  would, 
under  the  circumstances  indicate  that  the  Ez- 
ecative  policj  was  distasteful  to  the  people  of 
Connecticat.  During  these  last  six  days  of  the 
canvas  the  efforts  of  either  party  to  bring  out 
HikfAT  foil  strength  were  redoubled,  and,  amidst 
almost  anparculeled  excitement,  the  election 
took  place  with  the  following  result : 


OOUKTIBS. 


CrOYBBVOB,  1866. 


Bsp. 


r 


Hartford 

XewflaTen.... 
Xev  London... 

Pwrfield 

Windham 

Litchfield 

ToIUnd 

Middlesex 


Hawloy. 

8,618 
8,630 
6,610 
7,094 
8,566 
4,771 
2,479 
3,206 


Total I  43,974     48,438 

Ataj«  for  Hawley,  541, 


Phbsidevt,  1864* 


42,268 
For  Lincoln,  2,405 


The  total  vote,  87,407,  was  the  largest  ever 
c^  in  the  State,  being  426  in  excess  of  that  of 
18W,  and  13,690  larger  than  the  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1865,  The  Republican  vote  was  719 
less  than  that  of  1804,  and  the  Democratic  vote 
ItUo  grater,  showing  a  net  gain  to  the  latt^ 
c«f  1,864  votes.  The  Republican  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Oovemor  received  a  m^'ority  sev- 
eral hundred  higher  than  General  Hawley,  and 
the  remaining  candidates  of  the  party  were 
decked  by  majorities  of  1,200  and  upward. 
The  average  Kepablican  miyority  was  therefore 
about  1,000.  The  political  complexion  of  the 
^i«latare,  returned  at  the  same  election,  was 
ftsfoUows: 

Senate.        Honae.       Joint  ballot 

141  154    ' 

93  103 


Repibtioaas 13 

Democnita 8 


Rep.  maj 5 


46 


51 


The  Legislature  convened  on  May  2d,  and 
fii  on;;anized  by  tho  choice  of  John  T.  Wait 
&s  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  David 
Gallap  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
•^Tes.  On  the  same  day  Governor  Hawley 
aad  the  other  State  officers  elect  were*  inducted 
i^to  office.  In  his  inaugural  address.  Governor 
fliwkj  entered  somewhat  ftilly  into  national 
&ifairs,  declaring  that,  though  the  nation  looked 
Ward  with  impatience  to  the  time  when  aU 
tbe  kte  insurgent  States  should  be  restored  to 
laeir  relations  with  the  Union,  it  would  never 
consent  that  any  but  loyal  men  should  receive 
Its  fiivor,  or  sit  among  its  rulers.  "  When  States 
leclare  tliemaelves,"  he  said,  "  out  of  the  Union, 


and  bring  their  citizens  with  great  unanimity  to 
make  desperate  war  during  four  years  upon  the 
republic,  and  then  failing  only  through  lack  of 
physical  force,  declare  themselves  in  the  Union, 
truly  devoted  to  its  principles  and  entitled  im- 
mediately to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all 
their  previous  powers  and  rights,  we  may  and 
do  give  honorable  heed  to  their  words ;  but  it 
is  the  nation's  right  and  duty  to  examine  fully 
the  new  organization  of  those  States,  learn  the 
purposes  of  the  new  rulers  tliereof,  and  test  the 
whole  by  the  legislative  action  they  take,  and 
by  the  security  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  the 
steadfastly  and  unquestionably  loyal  among 
them,  *  ♦  ♦  The  war  having  been  a  suc- 
cess, we  must  affirm  that  it  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the 
abandonment,  as  a  rule  of  action,  of  the  per- 
petually disorganizing  doctrine  of  secession,  se- 
curity against  any  taxation  to  pay  debts  con- 
tracted in  aid  of  treason,  and  full  protection, 
safety,  and  honor  everywhere  for  the  rights 
of  all  loyal  citizens,  without  distinction  of  race 
or  color.  These  things  were  fairly  won ;  they 
look  to  security  for  the  future,  and  are  not  a 
part  of  any  idle  claim  to  indemnity  for  the  past ; 
they  are  not  selfishly  sought  for  a  class  or  a 
party,  but  demanded  for  all  mankind ;  and  they 
are  essential  to  the  success  and  glory  of  a  Chris- 
tian democratic  government." 

Governor  Buckingham,  upon  retiring  from 
office,  after  seven  years'  tenure  of  the  guberna- 
torial chair,  sent  a  valedictory  message  to  the 
Legislature,  giving  some  account  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  State  during  the  war,  and  of  the 
means  taken  to  settle  the  outstanding  claims 
against  the  General  Government.  He  declined  to 
accept  the  sum  of  $3,000,  voted  to  him  by  a  pre- 
vious Legislature,  in  consideration  of  extra  per- 
sonal services  rendered  by  him  during  the  war. 
He  took  strong  grounds  against  President  John- 
son's policy  or  reconstruction,  urging  that  the 
reorganized  governments  of  the  rebel  States 
should  secure  to  every  citizen  equal  rights  and 
equal  protection  before  the  law,  and  that  these 
governments  should  be  administered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  liberty  to  each  member  of 
the  body  politic  in  accordance  with  the  advan- 
cing spirit  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  Legislature  adyourned  on  June  80th,  after 
a  session  of  fifty-nine  days,  which  was  fourteen 
days  longer  than  that  prescribed  by  law,  during 
which  the  members  are  entitled  to  receive  pay. 
On  May  23d,  Orris  S.  Ferry,  late  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  was  elected  a  United 
States  Senator,  to  succeed  Lafayette  S.  Foster, 
whose  term  would  expire  on  March  4,  1867. 
The  chief  competitors  of  General  Ferry,  in  the 
Republican  caucus,  were  Senfitor  Foster  and 
Governor  Buckingham.  On  June  25th  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  adopted  by  Congress, 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  Connecticut  by  a 
vote  of  eleven  to  six,  and  on  the  27th  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  eighty-eight.  The 
vote  was  a  party  one  in  both  branches  of  the 
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Legislatnre.  TlieDemocrats  opposed  the  amend-  which  would  leave  about  (600,000  to.be  ap- 

ment  on  grounds  of  expediency  and  policy,  and  plied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  in  aid- 

contendod   that   Congress   was   powerless  to  dition  to  the  accumulations  of  the  sinking  fbnd 

change  the  Constitution  during  the  enforced  already  provided  for,  which  amounted  to  $72,- 

exclusion'of  certjun  Representatives  from  Con-  000  in  1866. 

gress.    This  view  was  repelled  by  the  Repub-  The  school  fund,  according  to  the  Inst  com- 

licans,  who  held  that  Congress  has  against  con-  putation  of  the  8tat«  Auditor,  amounted  to 

quered  rebels  all  the  powers  of  conquest.  $2,046,582.28,  a  part  of  which  is  unprodactive. 

Among  the  bills  passed  was  one  empower-  and  the  total  revenue  from  the  fund  for  the 

ing  the  voters  of  any  town  to  consolidate  the  year  ending  April  80,  1866,  was  $136,471.94, 

school  districts  of  such  town  into  one,  and  ap-  of  which  $180,658  was  expended  upon  the  eda- 

point  a  committee  to  manage  them.  The  towns  cation  of  118,780  children,  or  $1.10  per  child, 

were  also  required  to  raise  a  tax  of  four-tenths  The  increase  of  children  over  the  previous  year 

of  a  mill  for  school  purposes  instead  of  three-  was  8,955.    **  Public  education,^*  says  Governor 

tenths,  the  rate  previously  established.    Bills  Hawley,  "received  a  marked  impulse  bj  the 

were  also  passed  legalizing  eight  per  cent,  in-  important  modification  of  the  school  laws  en- 

terest  on  money  contracts,  appropriating  $10,-  acted  last  year,  vesting  the  supervision  of  the 

000  in  aid  of  a  homoeopathic  hospital,  to  be  Normal  School,  and  of  the  entire  system  of 

paid  when  an  equal  amount  shall  be  expended  common  schools,  in  a  State  Board  of  EidDcation, 

upon  it  by  the  friends  of  that  practice ;  and  and  imposing  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 

chartering  new  lines  of  railroad.    Among  the  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of 

the  latter  was  a  bill  for  a  branch  line  from  Common  Schools.^' 

Salisbury,  to  connect  the  Harlem  and  Housa-  The  catalogue  of  Yale  College  shows  that  at 
tonic  roads.  Resolutions  were  adopted  appoint-  the  close  of  1866,  709  students  were  attached  to 
ing  a  commission. to  report  to  the  next  Lemsla-  that  institation,  of  whom  500  belonged  to  the 
ture  the  opinions  of  the  city  authorities  of  Hart-  undergraduate  department,  and  the  remainder 
ford  and  New  Haven  upon  the  subject  of  ac-  followed  special  courses  of  theology,  medicine, 
cop  ting  the  present  State-houses  in  those  cities,  law,  philosophy,  and  the  arts.  The  staff  of  the 
and  building  new  ones ;  and  proposing  an  college  comprises  the  president,  35  professors, 
amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  nine  tutors,  four  instructors,  a  librarian,  and  a 
one  capital,  to  be  selected  by  a  plurality  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  The  libraries,  ex- 
vote  of  the  people.  A  bill  prescribing  that  elusive  of  the  2,500  volumes  of  the  Oriental  So- 
'^  eight  hours  of  labor,  done  and  performed  in  ciety,  contain  77,500  books,  besides  a  largr^ 
the  day  by  any  one  person,  shall  be  a  lawful  number  of  pamphlets.  In  October,  1866,  2iir. 
day's  work,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  George  Peabody,  of  London,  made  a  donation 
parties,"  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  to  the  college  of  $150,000  for  the  purpose  of 
m  the  House.  A  project  to  construct  a  bridge  establishing  a  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Of 
for  the  Shore  Line  Baihroad  across  tlie  Conneo-  this  sum  $100,000  are  to  be  immediately  ex- 
ticut  River  at  Lyme,  near  its  mouth,  was  urged  nended  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building: 
with  great  persistence,  but  failed  in  both  Houses  $20,000  are  to  be  invested  imtil  a  fond  cf 
toward  the  close  of  the  session.  A  bill  taxing  $100,000  is  accumulated,  which  is  to  be  em- 
interest  on  United  States  bonds  was  rejected ;  ployed  in  completing  the  museum ;  and  $30,000 
also  a  resolution  changing  the  session  of  the  .  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  museum 
Legislature  to  January.  The  House  bill,  char-  and  the  increase  of  its  collections ;  three* 
tering  the  Derby  and  State  Line  Railroad,  to  sevenths  of  the  sum  being  devoted  to  zoology, 
ran  parallel  with  the  New  Haven  road,  was  lost  three-sevenths  to  geology,  and  one-seventli  to 
in  the  Senate.    The  Governor  vetoed  two  bills,  mineralogy. 

one  of  which,  chartering  an  Accident  Insurance  '      During  the  year  ending  April  1,    1866,  41 

Company  at  Hartford,  was  passed  over  the  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  (12,087, 930, 

veto.    The  other  bill,  vetoed  late  in  the  session,  were  organized  under  the  national  banking*  law, 

required  judges,  in  ease  of  appeals,  to  certify  to  in  addition  to  those  which  had  previously  taken 

the  evidence.    The  veto  was  sustained  by  an  this  course^  leaving  but  eight  State  banks^  with 

almost  unanimous  vote,  and  the  bill  was  do-  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,985,920,  and  a  etr- 

fcatod.  culation  of  $1,275,732.    The  capital  of  all  thd 

On  May  1,  1866,  the  total  State  debt  amount-  banks  of  Connecticut,  State  and  national,  ninety 

ed  to  $10,400,000;  of  which  $8,206,288  were  in  number,  amounted  in  April,  1866,  to  $26,- 

over  and  above  assets.    The  taxable  property  182,248.    On  January  1,  1866,  there  were  51 

of  the  State  mcreased  from  $231,000,000,  in  savings  banks  in  operation,  60  of  which  re- 

1860,   to  $290,000,000  in  1865,  exclusive  of  ported  assets  amounting  to  $28,891,454.71,  and 

money  invested  m  national  securities,  and  the  deposits  amounting  to   $27,319,013.59.      Tho 

general  financial  condition  was  such  as  to  jus-  higher  rate  of  interest  paid  by  ac^oiaing  Stato«^ 

fify  the  conclusion  that  the  annual  expenditures  and  especially  by  the  General  Government,  re- 

of  the  State  government,  including  the  pay-  duced  the  deposits  $1,823,274.99  during   the 

ment  of  interest  on  the  debt,  can  be  kept  within  past  year,  and  gradutdly  led  Uie  trustees  to  in- 

$1,000,000.    At  the  present  rate  of  taxation  vest  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  in  na- 

the  annual  receipts  are  estimated  at  $1,625,000,  tional  bonds. 
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The  State  charities  were  at  the  date  of  the  eight  preyious  years.    The  excess  of  males  bom 

last  report  in  good  condition,  and  contained  in-  over  females  was  9.81  per  cent.,  and  98  cases 

mates  as  follows :  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  85  of  births  of  illegitimate  children  were  reported. 

(State  beneficiaries);  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  The  births  of  colored  children  nnmbered  119 

200;  School  for  Imbeciles,  42.    Forty-two  ohil-  against  188  for  1864,  and  174  for  1868.    The 

dren  bad  by  April,  1866,  been  received  into  marriages  nnmbered  4,460,  or  858  more  than  in 

Fitcb's  Home,  an    institution  established   at  1864.    There  were  7,960  deaths,  or  1,159  less 

Darien  by  Benjamin  Fitch  of  that  place,  for  than  were  registered  in  1864.    Of  this  number 

the  reception  and  education  of  "disabled  sol-  4,069  were  males,  and  8,795  females,  or  107.22 

dier5,  and  orphans  of  soldiers  who  have  lost  males  to  100  females — a  ratio  which  will  prob- 

their  lives  in  defence  of  the  country."    llie  ably  diminish  now  that  the  war  is  over.    The 

DQiuber  of  inmates  of  the  State  Prison  was  195,  principal  causes  of  death  were  consumption, 

of  whom  130  were  received  during  the  year.  1,108;  typhus  fever,   548;    dysentery,    410; 

More  than  half  of  these  are  natives  of  the  apoplexy,  826 ;   cholera  infantum,  821 ;    and 

United  States.    Seventeen  of  the  convicts  are  diphtheria,  224. 

Kning  life  sentences.    The  commitments  to       The  tobacco  crop,  which  forms  an  important 

the  couoty  jails  during  the  year  amounted  to  partof  the  agricultural  products  of  Connecticut, 

M76,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  in  all  the  has  proved  during  the  last  two  years  of  very 

jails  on  April  1,  1866,  was  216.  inferior  quality,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  yet 

The  Adjutant-General's  report  shows  that  been  ascertained. 
under  all  the  calls  for  troops,  except  that  of  CONOLLY,  John,  M.D.,  D.O.L.,  an  Eng- 
December,  1864,  for  which  no  assignment  was  lish  physician,  psychologist,  and  author,  born 
erer  received  by  the  State  authorities,  Conneo-  at  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire,  in  1795,  died 
ticBt  was  required  to  furnish  a  total  number  of  in  Hanwell,  March  5,  1866.  He  was  educated 
47,622  men.  The  State  actually  furnished  54,-  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  grad- 
^'2  men  for  different  terms  of  service;  or,  com-  uated  M.  D.  in  1821.  He  was  for  many  years 
pntedoD  a  basis  of  three  years' service,  48,181  consulting  physician  to  the  Hanwell  Lunatic 
men  of  all  arms.  The  total  quota,  reduced  to  a  Asylum,  and  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Earls- 
three  years'  standard,  amounts  to  41,488,  and  wood,  and  it  is  principally  due  to  his  teaching 
the  State  had  thus  a  surplus  of  6,698  men  over  and  example  that  kindness  and  solicitude  in  the 
all  calls,  without  reference  to  her  quota  under  treatment  of  those  aflflicted  with  mental  mala- 
tLe  call  of  December,  1864.  From  the  table  of  dies  have  taken  the  place  of  harshness  and 
casQalties  to  the  Connecticut  volunteer  force,  force,  thus  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
it  appears  that  5,626  officers  and  men  were  tients,  and  affording  a  better  chance  for  recov- 
killed  in  action,  died  of  wounds  or  disease,  or  ery.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  and  was 
were  never  accounted  for ;  that  two  officers  and  thoroughly  enthusiastic  in  this  department  of 
0,2>1  men  deserted  the  service,  and  that  27  his  profession.  His  advocacy  of  the  humane  or 
men  were  executed  for  various  crimes.  The  non-restraint  system  of  treatment  of  the  insane; 
list  body  of  State  troops  in  the  national  service  his  adoption  of  the  system  in  its  fullest  extent 
was  the  Thirteenth  Veteran  Battalion,  which  in  the  largest  asylum  in  England,  in  1839,  un 
was  mastered  out  in  April,  1866,  at  Savannab.  der  his  own  personal  care  and  responsibility, 
The  claims  of  the  State  against  the  General  and  his  many  and  most  important  works  on  the 
CnjTernment,  arising  out  of  the  war,  amounted  subject,  have  long  placed  his  name  in  the  fore- 
it  the  time  of  Governor  Hawley's  inauguration  most  ranks  of  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
to  $1,948,688.79,  of  which  $216,681.66  had  race.  Dr.  Conolly  took  an  interest  in  the  efforts 
been  rejected,  and  $76,805.95  was  still  pending,  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  idiotic  and 
"Hie  organized  militia  force  consisted  of  88  com-  imbecile  children  at  a  very  early  day,  and  by 
panics  of  infiuitry,  one  light  battery,  two  sec-  his  writings  and  personal  labors  did  much  to 
tm  of  batteries,  and  two  batteries  drilling  as  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  and 
iafantry,  forming  an  aggregate  of  8,461  officers  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  spe- 
4B<1  men,  which  show^  an  increase  of  1,485  ciaJ  schools  for  their  education.  He  invited  Dr, 
c^fr  returns  for  the  previous  year.  Uniforms  Guggenbtlhl  to  England ;  examined  in  person 
for  tbe  militia  were  supplied  by  the  State  at  a  the  institution  for  Cretins  at  Interlachen,  and 
c»>st  of  $74,532.54,  and  $20,000  were  expended  the  schools  of  Seguin  and  Voisin  in  Paris,  and 
f'>r  camp  equipage.  Very  little  of  the  quarter-  succeeded  in  creating  such  an  interest  in  the 
^sasttr's  stores  accumulated  during  the  war  has  matter  in  England  as  to  lead  to  the  establish- 
b«en  disposed  of.  ment  of  the  temporary  school  for  idiots  at  Col- 
The  record  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  Chester,  and  subsequently  of  the  Royal  Asylum 
in  Connecticut,  prepared  by  the  State  librarian,  for  Idiots  at  Surrey,  of  both  which  he  was  an 
eiows  that  in  1865  there  were  10,202  registered  active  manager.  In  addition  to  his  profound 
Vjtbs,  or  468  more  than  in  the  previous  year, .  medical  studies,  Dr.  Conolly  was  gifted  with 
tt<i  that  the  excess  of  bii-ths  over  deaths  was  unusual  literary  abilities,  and  his  works  are  not 
2,2o2,  or  ten  less  than  in  1862.  This  result  was  less  remarkable  for  the  charm  and  elegance  of 
pot  in  accordance  with  the  expectation  of  those  the  style  than  for  his  masterly  treatment  of  the 
Qterested  in  vital  .statistics,  as  the  number  of  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  Among  his  most 
in^rriagee  in  1864  had  been  greater  than  in  the  prominent  works  may  be  mentioned,  '^  An  In- 
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qniry  Oonccming  the  Indications  of  Insanity ;  "  sailed.    On  the  11th  of  October  Admirsi  Roze 
^'  The  Construction  and  Government  of  Lnnatic  again  set  sail  for  Corea,  this  time  prepared  to 
Asylums ; "  and  extensive  contributions  on  this  inflict  punishment.    His  fleet  C(msisted  of  seven 
class  of  subjects  to  the  ^^  Gyclopffidia  of  Practi-  vessels,  having  on  board  four  hundred  rifloGacn. 
cal  Medicine,^'  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Provin-  Three  days^  easy  steaming  brought  him  to  the 
cial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,"  and  to  coast  of  the  peninsula.    The  guuboats  of  the 
the  *^  Lancet,"  and  ^^  British  and  Foreign  Med-  expedition  proceeded  up  the  riirer,  taking  po^. 
ical  Review."  tion  before  eleven  forts,  which  proved  to  \a 
COREA,  a  dependency  of  China,  which,  in  without  defenders.    There  was  no  moTeme&t 
1866,  became  noted  for  a  French  expedition  of  any  kind  in  the  forts,  and  not  a  soul  in  the 
against  it.    It  b  an  exten^ve  peninsula,  bounded  way  of  garrison  was  visible,  although  the  mi!z- 
east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  south  by  the  Strait  zles  of  guns  could  be  seen  in  the  embrssnres 
of  Corea,  and  west  by  the  Whanghai  or  Yellow  On  the  following  day  the  fleet  ascended  higher, 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Leaotong.    It  is  governed  and  landed  the  riflemen  without  encountering  re- 
by  a  king,  who,  though  tributary  to  China,  ex-  sistance,  although  they  were  ready  to  fire.  -TheT 
ercises  virtually  an  absolute  power.    The  pre-  entered  a  village  which  was  wholly  deserted; 
vailing  religion  is  Boodhism.     Confucius  also  the  inhabitants  in  their  flight  had  taken  with 
has  many  followers.    Area,  about  87,550  English  them  their  portable  valuables,  leaving  in  thdr 
square  miles ;  the  population,  according  to  a  cen-  houses  furniture,  clothing,  and  a  quantity  of  pro- 
Bus  of  1793,  was  7,342,861,  and  is  now  estimated  visions.     A  number  of  muskets,  gingals,  some 
at  9,000,000.    In  February,  1866,  two  Roman  bows  and  cannon,  and  a  powder  magazine, 
Catholic  bishops  and  seven  priests,  all  natives  were  the  useless  trophies,  together  with  pocl- 
of  France,  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  try,  pigs,  and  vegetables,  which  were  useful. 
king,  for  preaching  a  forbidden  religipn.    Three        Next  morning,  October  15th,  the  rifiemen 
others  succeeded  in  concealing  themselves,  and  advanced  three  miles  higher,  which  brongbt 
one  of  them  arrived  at  Chcfoo  in  a  Corean  junk,  them  to  the  city  of  Konghoa,  which  is  9tnat<-d 
having  been  sent  by  the  other  two  to  com-  on  an  island,  and  regarded  by  the  natiyes  as 
municate  the  sad  intelligence.     The  escaped  one  of  their  strongest  places,  but  which  the 
missionary  asserted  that  there  were  fifty  thou-  French  found  wholly  indefensible, 
sand  Christian  converts  in  the  Corea,  and  that        Captain  D'Orzery  went  into  the  city  to  dis- 
great  consternation  was  produced  among  them  lodge  a  firing  party  which  was  posted  on  the 
by  the  compulsory  renunciation  of  their  £uth,  ramparts  at  a  distance  of  over  1,800  yards,  kt 
of  the  destruction  of  books  and  dictionaries,  and  who  fired  too  high  for  efifect.     The  fire  irii 
of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  priests.    He  pro-  returned  by  the  French  riflemen,  when  the 
ceeded  to  Pekin,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  French  garrison  fled,  and  sought  refuge  in  an  arch- 
ambassador.     A  preparatory  expedition  was  way  of  one  of  the  city  gates,  from  which  thej 
dispatched  to  explore  the  river,  on  which  is  were  driven,  when  the  gate  was  forced  with 
situated  the  capital,  Sayool,  about  sixty  miles  axes.     The  captain  did  not  care  to  retain  pof* 
above  its  embouchure.    The  river  was  found  to  session  of  the  city,  although  eighty  men  wocM 
have  a  current  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  to  be  have  proved  a  sufficient  garrison  for  its  defcsrt. 
navigable  without  much  difficulty  as  far  as  After  surveying  the  place  and  burning  the  de- 
Konghoa,  forty  miles  from  its  mouth;   gnn-  fences  of  the  gates,  he  retired  to  the  river  banU 
boats  were  able  to  ascend  twenty-six  miles  carrying  with  him  a  fiag  which  was  seized  (v 
higher  up — to  within  sight*  of  the  wall  of  the  the  walls.    No  Frenchman  was  wounded,  acd 
royal  city,  Sayool — but  with  difficulty,  owing  only  three  Coreans  were  killed.     On  the  I<5ili 
to  shoals,  rocks,  abrupt  ciu-ves,  and  the  rapidity  the  admiral  entered  Konghoa,  and  found  th;ii 
of  the  current  by  which  the  explorers  were  the  inhabitants  had  all  fled  to  the  hills  durioc 
several  times  brought  to  a  stand.    Stone  forts  the  previous  night,  taking  with  them  all  th:;i 
of  rude  construction  were  met  with,  on  which  they  could  carry.    A  few  persons  were  taktn 
useless  guns  were  mounted.    Military  officers  prisoners,  who  stated  that  the  mandarins.  OQ 
there  first  presented  themselves,  who  were  on  quitting,  hUd  directed  the  inhabitants  to  leave 
the  eve  of  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  also.    The  French  soldiers  scattered  over  the 
French  by  sinking  a  fleet  of  junks,  but  relin-  city,  and  took  some  bed-covers,  pigs,  fowls,  acd 
quished  their  object  as  soon  as  the  gunboat  sent  like  curiosities.     The  officers  penetrated  the 
a  shot  among  them.    Mandarins  then  came  on  public  offices,  and  swords,  arrows,  and  other 
board  and  presented  the  French  with  presents  weapons,  and  at  last  the  government  chest  were 
of  provisions — a  fat  ox  among  other  things —  discovered,  containing  190,000  francs  in  silver 
and  requested  the  French  to  withdraw,  which  ingots,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper.  One  com- 
they  did,  after  taking  drawings,  soundings,  and  pany  garrisoned  the  city,  tne  remainder  return- 
plans.    On  their  return  down  the  river  they  ing  to  the  headquarters  on  the  banks  of  the 
were  fired  upon  from  several  points,  but  in  river.    Konghoa  is  described  as  a  small,  pw'» 
each  instance  a  few  shots  seemed  to  disperse  and  filthy  city,  of  about  10,000  inhabitiicts. 
the  timid  Coreans,  access  to  whose  strongholds  The  fortifications   were  utterly  insignif-cant. 
thus  for  the  first  time  became  known  to  the  The  success  of  the  French  brought  out  the 
outer  world.    The  squadron  then  returned  to  Christians  of  the  neighborhood.     Before  the 
the  Chinese  port  of  Chefoo,  from  whence  it  had  capture  of  that  city  a  mandarin  waited  on  Ad- 
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mi»I  Rozo  and  boldly  vindicated  tlie  course  or 
theCorean  Government  in  killing  missionaries ; 
he  was  abruptly  dismissed,  and  not  well  pleased 
with  the  reception  accorded  to  him.    On  the 
second  dav  after  the  capture  a  dispatch  was  re- 
(vived,  vritteu  in  Chinese,  from  tjie  viceroy  and 
miiitarj  commandant  of  Gorea,  who  wrote  in 
bohalf  of  the  king.    The  contents  were  vagne 
md  diffuse,  and  treated  at  great  length  of  the 
paDishment  which  had  befallen  the  late  mis- 
sionaries, concluding  by  a  request  to  the  ad- 
miral to  come  up  to  the  capital  and  enter  into 
ac'^tiations.    The  admiral  in  reply  extolled  the 
mi^ioDaries  and  laid  down  his  claims,  which 
"s^^re,  the  punishment  of  the  three  principal 
Diinbters  who  instigated  the  execution  of  the 
mirdoDaries,  and  that  an  officer  invested  with 
full  p}ver3  be  sent  to  treat  with  him. 

A  few  days  later  a  convert  brought  intelli- 
penoe  that  a  Oorean  army,  15,000  strong,  was 
ttlvancing  from  the  capital  to  attack  the  French, 
api  that  stone-laden  jonks  had  been  sunk  in  the 
rVer  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  men-of-war. 
Dates  from  Hong-Kong,  December  1st,  stated 
tht  the  French  expedition  had  been  beaten  off 
&t  ITooghoa,  with  the  loss  of  forty-five  men,  and 
ihat  the  fleet  had  returned  to  Shanghai. 

It  was  also  reported  that,  in  October,  the 
American  schooner,  General  Sherman,  had  been 


seized  by  pirates  in  the  river  leading  to  the 
capitaL    They  set  fire  to  the  vessel  after  tying 
to  the  masts  the  crew  and  two  English  passen- 
gers, all  of  whom  perished. 
OOSTA  RIGA.     (See  Gbntbal  ABfEHiOA.) 
COTTOJL    The  product  of  this  great  staple 
in  the  United  States  has  been  large,  notwith- 
standing the  disasters  of  the  war.    The  re- 
ceipts at  the  various  seaports,  which  furnish 
the  only  means  for  estimating  the  crop,  were, 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  September  1, 
1866,  the  close  of  the  cotton  year,  about  2,- 
241,222  bales.    The  receipts  since  the  close  of 
the  war  to  September  1,  1865,  were  421,000, 
making  an  aggregate  to  the  dose  of  the  last 
cotton  year  of  2,662,222  bales.    Various  esti- 
mates have  been  made  of  the  amoxmt  of  the 
old  crop  in  the  South  not  brought  forward  at 
that  date.    By  some  it  has  been  put  at  160,000 
bales,  which  would  make  the  grand  aggregate 
of  the  cotton  supply  of  the  Southern  Stotes 
since  the  close  of  the  war  to  September  1, 
1866,  about  2,812,222  bales.    The  following  ta- 
ble shows  the  amount  of  bales  received  at  the 
respective  places  named  during  the  year  ending 
September  1, 1866,  the  amount  exported  to  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  balance  on  hand  at  those 
places,  after  deducting  the  coastwise  export,  to- 
gether with  the  exports  for  the  year  1860-'61 : 
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P0RT3. 

Becelved. 

EXPOXTS. 

Exports 
in  186&-'66L 

Stocks,  Sept 

Great  Britain. 

IVanoa. 

Other 
foreign. 

Total 

1,1666. 

Sew  Orleans 

Ifobile 

711,629 
429,102 
110,761 
265,026 
175,065 
234,461 
149,432 
64,653 
89,093 

62,000 

858,878 

229,171 

46,952 

91,413 

59,435 

413,927 

87,977 

21 

iii759 
2,035 
6,709 

184,510 

40,184 

6,050 

1.492 

1,789 

38,618 

.  • .  •  .^ . 

22,800 

1,679 

822 

*8',2i4 
42,917 

'"266 

616,188 

270,934 

53,824 

92,905 

64,888 

495,462 

87,977 

21 

"121614 

2,035 
6,709 

1,788,673 
456,421 
214,388 
802,187 
63,209 
248,049 
28,073^ 
1951 
810 
23,225 
8,793  ' 
8,545 

102,082 
29,009 

Ourlcston...  !*.!.* 

Sarannah. 

TeiM 

5,535 
8,144 
7,606 

S«wYork*...!.,*. 
Rorida 

88,642 
162 

KwthCarolma.... 

Bcjion '.,",'/. 

t46,000 

Rii!adelphia 

BsitiBore. 

^iterportsi..]!!! 

Total 

2.241,222 

1,258,277         222,598 

71,817 

1,552,457 

3,127,568 

281,179 

Tba-*  it  appears  that  the  exports  from  all  the 
>5rt<  for  the  year  were  1,562,457  bales.  If 
^  bales  are  estimated  to  weigh  on  an  aver- 
^  100  lbs.,  the  value  in  gold  of  the  cotton 
isf-flts  of  the  year  exceeded  $230,000,000. 

The  average  annual  increase  of  the  crop 
|aing  the  forty  years  preceding  the  war  was 
wr  and  a  fraction  per  cent.  If  there  had  been 
«  Tar,  and  this  rate  of  increase  had  continued, 
'^  crop  of  1865-'66  would  have  been  4,916,- 
"JO  halcjs,  and  for  the  six  years  from  1861  to 
•^Vj  inclusive,  26,714,000  bales. 

The  statements  made  relative  to  the  efficiency 

*TikrSf  are  tbe  thipmenta  torn  Tennesaoe,  Kentucky, 

^  aot  otfaerwiae  coonted. 

t  Estimated 

t  The  reoeipta  tnelodad  nnder  this  head  are  the  estimated 

frraat  m-nnolactnred  in  Virginia,  the  West,  &c,  together 

Ith  Om:  amoont  burned  in  New  York. 


of  free  negro  labor  were  somewhat  discordant. 
The  first  trials  made  after  the  war  were  highly 
discouraging.  But  the  modifications  in  the 
system  made  by  planters,  with  a  favorable  co- 
operation of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  led  to  bet-' 
ter  fruits  than  were  anticipated.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Southern  States  no  such  indications  ex- 
isted. It  was  thus  concluded  that  with  general 
favorable  indications  the  crop  for  1866-'67 
would  be  larger  than  the  previous  one,  al- 
though some  sections  would  not  produce  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary  yield.  The 
high  price  of  the  staple,  however,  presents  an 
extraordinary  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  will 
have  a  favorable  infiuenco  on  the  result 

The  following  are  the  comparative  prices  of 
midland  cotton  at  Kew  Orleans  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month  during  a  period  of  five  year«  • 
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COTTON. 


16e6-'66. 

1864-'65. 

i8ea^64. 

ises^e^. 

1861-^62. 

Septomber 

Cents. 

42  to  — 
44to45 
55  to  56 
50  to  61 

—  to  51 
48  to  49 

—  to46 
40  to  41 
88  to  — 
88  to  89 
86  to  88 

—  to  — 

Cents. 

—  to  — 
161  to  168 
119  to  120 
127  to  128 
118  to  120 
68  to   70 

—  to   76 

—  to   — 
85  to   86 
42  to   43 
40to   — 
42to   44 

Cents. 

—  to   — 
62  to    68 
65  to   78 

71  to   72 

72  to   78 
76  to   77 
72  to   78 

—  to   70 
82  to   88 
92  to    98 

—  to  160 
160  to  168 

Cents. 

—  to  — 

—  to  — 

—  to  64 

—  to  544* 

—  to58 

—  to  62 

—  to  80 

—  to  72 

—  to  60 

—  to  — 

—  to  — 

—  to63 

QtUtL 

9  to  10 

October , 

84  to  9 

NoTember 

9  to  H 

December 

10|  to  11 

Janaarj 

U  toll 

February 

10  toll 

March 

11  to- 

April 

94  to  1C4 

May 

—  to- 

Jane 

—  to- 

July 

—  to- 

August 

—  to- 

On  February  28d,  orders  were  issued  from 
the  Treasury  Department  to  dose  np  all  agen- 
cies for  the  seizure  of  cotton  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  late  Confederate  States  Oov- 
emment,  and  to  settle  np  all  aocoonts  at  once. 
But  Congress  soon  after  laid  a  tax  of  three 
cents  per  pound  upon  all  cotton  produced. 
The  tendency  of  this  measure  was  unfavorable 
to  the  crop,  by  the  embarrassments*  caused  in 
its  collection,  and  by  burdening  it  with  an  addi- 
tional charge  in  its  competition  with  the  foreisn 
staple.  The  embarrassments  arising  under  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax  caused 
very  serious  and  extensive  complaints.  Ap- 
prehennons  were  also  awakened  of  an  unfavor- 
able effect  from  this  tax  upon  the  cotton  man- 
ufactures of  the  country.  These  manufactures 
are  practically  confined  to  the  consumption  of 
the  American  staple.  Their  machinery  Is  not 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  short  staple  of  other 
countries,  and,  if  it  were,  there  would  be  the 
necessity  of  adding  to  the  price  paid  at  liver- 
pool  the  cost  of  transporting  the  India  article 
here.  The  Lancashire  manufactures  of  England 
have  a  variety  of  staples  to  which  they  can 
resort  rather  than  paj  the  tax.  By  mixing  a 
certain  proportion  of  Eastern  cotton  with 
American,  they  can  set  off  the  extra  price  of 


the  latter  arising  out  of  the  tax,  and  yet  ua 
many  heavy  goods,  and  on  dyed  goods  espe- 
cially, produce  an  article  as  marketable  as 
though  made  wholly  from  Southern  cottoo. 
Hence  the  tendency  of  the  tax  would  be  to 
divert  cotton  manufacturing  to  Lancashire,  and 
to  give  to  English  cotton  goods  the  ascendencT 
over  American,  not  only  in  foreign  conotriei^ 
but  in  this  market. 

It  was  suggested  that  if  the  tax  deprived  the 
planter  of  a  profit  on  his  crop,  he  most  neces- 
sarily purchase  so  much  less  of  home  prodncU. 
If  one  portion  of  the  country  sufiered,  the 
other  could  not  expect  to  be  prosperous.  Ch 
a  crop  of  two  million  biiles  the  tax  is  thirj 
millions  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  a  personal 
income  tax.  The  labor  of  the  South  migU 
also  be  diverted  from  cotton-growiag  to  the 
cultivation  of  breadstuff  of  which  her  broad 
cotton  lands  would  produce  a  large  sorplci 
and  make  her  a  competitor  with  the  West  for 
the  foreign  markets. 

The  disturbances  in  this  country  hare  had  & 
very  stimulating  effect  on  the  culture  of  cotton 
in  foreign  countries.  This  is  shown  bj  the 
importations  into  Great  Briton,  where  the 
importations  •  during  the  ten  months  eDdio; 
October  80th,  were  as  follows : 


From  United  States. cwts 

**  Bahamas  and  Bermudas " 

«•  Mexico " 

"  BrazU " 

"  Turkey «* 

"  Egypt « 

"  Bntuh  India " 

"  China " 

"  Other  countries " 


Total 


« 


1864. 


6,146,796 


1866. 


117,726 

2f^9,215 

4,109,960 

298,874 

158,607 

6,419 

185,700 

803,450 

S,145 

279,906 

851,680 

646,MS 

152,877 

178,289 

84,SO) 

892,419 

1,256,898 

785,6Se 

8,866,747 

8,126,905 

4,804,3S4 

609,186 

809,031 

84,767 

255,411 

862,645 

235,267 

6,815,665 


1866. 


10,610,271 


OOMFUTED  BBAL  VALUB  OF  IMPOBTB  FOB  TBK  M0BTH8. 


•  • 


From  United  States 

"    Bahamas  and  Bermadas. 

Mexico 

Braril 

Turkey 

Eg^ypt 

Bntish  India. 

China 

Other  Qountries 


it 

n 
it 
It 
it 
ii 
tt 


Total. 


1864. 


£1,594,489 
8,422,227 
2,261,480 
8,878,959 
1,565,160 
11,854,658 
24,862,188 
4,945,209 
2,965,006 


£56,884,266 


1865. 


£1,558,184 
1,879,806 
2,453,949 
a>,670,668 
896,879 
8,946,915 

14,181,006 
1,449,687 
2,661,766 


£86,187,855 


1868. 


£30,424,«« 

4fi,^l« 

SS591 

4,U7,4&7 

6n,8M 

6,951,304 

19,01g,^'^ 
144,64«> 

1,564^136 


£62.83SjlM 
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The  exports  of  cotton  from  Great  Britain  are  082,450  cwta.  against  2,186^456  cwts.  in  1805, 

about  850,000  cwts.  in  excess  of  last  year,  a]l  and  1,876,040  in  1864.     These  amoonts  are 

importing  coimtries  having  taken  an  increased  thns  distribnted : 
flipplj..  Tbe  total  for  the  ten  months  is  8,- 


1864. 


To  BossiAy  Northern  ports cwts 

•'  Pnusia " 

"  Hanorer. " 

"  HanaeToims " 

"  Holland. " 

"  Other  eoontries ** 

Total " 


220,727 
12,686 
45,500 
439,458 
870,766 
787,009 


1,876,040 


1866. 


255,742 
86,897 
14,678 
648,098 
851,718 
979,888 


2,186,456 


1866. 


870,957 

65,597 

6,618 

698,500 

477,268 

1,424,510 


8,082,450 


The  American  consul  at  Alexandria  reports 
the  advance  in  quantity  and  value  of  the  cot- 
ton exported  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as 

follows : 

hi 60,000,000  lbs.  11868 129,000,000  lbs. 

1:62 82,000,000    "    1 1864. ....  174,000,000    " 

The  increased  valne  of  the  staple,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  cnstom-house  rotams  of  Egypt^ 
?as  in  dollars  as  follows : 

y^l $7,164^400  11868 $46,782,460 

l^i 24,608,800  1 1864 74,218,500 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  in 
a  memorial  to  Ck>ngress  relative  to  the  tax  on 
cotton,  orged  the  following  facts  relative  to  its 
cultivation  in  other  countries : 

1.  That  the  cotton  interests  in  India,  Brazil,  and 
EgTpt,  have  acciiiniilated  large  canitals  from  tbe  high 
prices  of  the  last  three  years,  while  our  plantations, 
tt  a  rale,  bare  lost  all  theirs. 

2.  That  nothing  has  yet  occnrred  to  arrest  the  ez- 
te&sioQ  of  cotton  production  in  those  countries,  and 
Qotbing  will  arrest  it  short  of  material  and  permanent 
deefiDe  in  prices  hereafter. 

3.  That  m  the  last  fire  years  railroads  have  been 
opening  to  traffic  in  India,  and  other  means  of  trans- 

{l^ortatioD  have  been  improved;  and  as  the  Indian 
lOTernment  guarantees  an  annual  dividend  of  not 
W»9  than  five  per  cent,  to  railwajr  stockholders,  we 
SQ£t  suppose  oranch  railroads  will  be  made  wner- 
CTtt  they  are  likely  to  pay. 

i  That  during  the  four  years'  famine  of  United 
^tttes  eotton  in  £nrope.  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  yams  and  fabrics 
&t>D  India  cotton,  so  that  eminent  manufacturers, 
^bo  thought  formerly  that  they  could  only  use 
^merican  m  makdng  their  stanaard  fabrics,  have 
foaad  that  a  mixture  of  four-fifths  India  and  one- 
nAh  American,  or  over  nine-tenths  India  and  one- 
|«oth  American,  produced  the  requisite  quality ;  at 
"^^t,  Eo  it  is  stated  on  authority  which  your  com- 
mittee are  forced  to  respect,  without  being  competent 
to  indorse  it. 

\  That  the  expenses  in  the  United  States  of  pro- 
a^Dff,  transporting,  and  selliog  at  the  ports,  excln- 
f^t  M  tax,  most  be  estimated  this  year  at  not  less 
^  thirteen  cents  per  pound  in  case  of  a  yield  of 
^^'),OCD  bales,  and  about  two  cents  more  if  the  yield 

COTTON,  Right  Rev.  Geoege  EdWabd 
Itxch,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Metropol- 
itan of  India  and  Ceylon,  bom  at  Chester,  Eng- 
land, October  29, 1882,  was  accidentally  drown- 
^  in  the  Ganges,  while  disembarking  from  a 
fiti-amer,  October  6, 1866.  When  a  little  more 
tiiaa  eleven  years  of  age  he  entered  West- 


minster School,  and  in  1882,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  as  a  ^^  Westminster  scholar,'^  taking 
with  him  a  high  character  for  scholarship. 
Here  he  studied  hard,  and  was  always  fonnd  m 
the  first  class  in  the  examinations,  bearing  away 
several  prizes.  Having  taken  his  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1886,  he  was  appointed  to  a  master- 
ship in  Rugby  School,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  • 
boarding-house  and  a  form  of  fifty  boys.  Shortly 
after  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity 
College,  but  he  did  not  allow  his  university 
life  to  tear  him  away  from  his  work  at  Rugby. 
About  1841  he  succeeded  to  the  mastership  of 
the  fifth  form,  the  highest  but  one.  He  sympa- 
thized with  his  pupils  in  not  only  all  their 
studies,  but  also  in  their  sports  and  pleasures,  so 
thiit  the  bond  of  affection  between  master  and 
pupil  was  strong  and  enduring.  In  1852  Mr. 
Cotton  was  elected  head-master  of  Marlborough 
College,  which  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
financially  and  otherwise,  but  which,  under  his 
management,  soon  rose  to  a  high  position 
•  among  leading  public  schools.  Jn  1856  he 
preached  the  consecration  sermon  of  the  pres- 
ent Bishop  of  London  at  Whitehall,  and  in  1858 
was  nominated  to  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Cal- 
cutta, where  his  high  personal  character  and 
powers,  his  strength  of  mind,  and  tolerant 
views,  rendered  him  widely  and  extensively  be- 
loved. 

CRAIK,  Geobgb  LnxiE,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish 
author  and  belles-lettres  writer,  bom  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  1798 ;  died  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  June  25, 
1866.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  and  passed  through 
the  divinity  course,  though  he  never  applied  for 
a  license  as  a  preacher.  In  1816 -he  began  the 
world  for  himself  as  a  tutor,  and  was  not  long 
after  editor  of  a  local  paper.  From  that  time 
his  intellectual  labors  were  unceasing.  En- 
dowed with  a  powerful  memory,  his  capacity 
for  work  was  only  equalled  by  his  avidity  and 
delight  in  its  exercise.  In  1826. he  went  to 
Lwadon,  delivering  on  his  way  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  poetry  at  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Liverpool.  Arriving  in  London  he  early  be- 
came associated  with  Charles  Knight^  the  pub- 
lisher, and  was  a  prominent  contributor  to 
many  of  his  literary  undertakings,  especially 
the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,"  be-  . 
gan  in  1880  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
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Useful  Knowledge.  His  life  was  now  wholly  •  OUMMINGS,  JsHxaoAn  W.,  D.  D.,  a  Roman 
that  of  a  literarj  man,  whose  work  lay  in  the  Catholic  clergyman  and  anther,  pastor  of  St 
solid  sphere  of  learning  and  criticism,  rather  Stephen's  Roman  Catholic  Ghnrch  in  Nev 
than  in  the  more  profitable  line  of  light  liter-  York  City,  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  S, 
ature.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  professor  of  1823;  died  in  New  York  City,  January 'i,  1866. 
English  Literature  and  History  at  Queen's  Col-  He  was  of  Irish  descent,  his  ancestors  haTiog 
lege,  Belfast,  whither  he  removed  with  his  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1782.  He  w&& 
family,  and  which  post  he  filled  with  honor  early  destined  to  the  church,  and  haviDg  pnr- 
until  his  death.  In  1859  and  1862  he  was  ap-  sued  his  preliminary  studies  in  Washington  and 
pointed  examiner  of  the  Indian  civil  service,  Geoi^getown  College,  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  in  tiiis  capacity  made  frequent  visits  to  where  he  studied  for  fourteen  years  in  the  Col- 
London.  While  delivering  one  of  his  lectures  lege  of  the  Propaganda,  and  graduated  with 
at  the  college,  a  few  months  since,  ho  was  high  honors.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
stricken  with  paralysis,  from  which  he  only  Stites  in  1848  he  was  at  first  attached  to  the 
temporarily  recovered.  Among  his  works  may  Cathedral  in  Mulberry  Street,  but  in  1856  ht> 
be  mentioned  his  "  Pursuit  of  &iowledge  under  built  St  Stephen's  Church  in  East  Twenty- 
DiflSculties,"  for  the  Library  of  Entertaining  eighth  Street,  of  which  he  continued  to  he  the 
Knowledge,  the  "Pictorial  History  of  Eng-  pastor  until  his  death.  He  was  a  profound 
land,"  "Sketches  of  Literature  and  Learning  scholar,  especially  in  the  classics  and  helle» 
in  England,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  lettres,  and  cultivated  literature  with  greit«r 
Accession  of  Elizabeth,"  "  History  of  Briti^  zeal  and  success  than  most  of  the  Gatbolr 
Commerce,"  " Spenser  and  his  Poetry,"  "The  clergy;  and  his  eminent  attainments  canse-' 
English  of  Shakespeare,"  and  "The  Romance  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  antboritr  in 
of  the  Peerage."  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  Catholic  literature.  While  taking  a  leading 
pamphlet  on  the  "Representation  of  Minori-  part  in  all  the  Catholic  movements  in  his 
ties,"  a  subject  upon  which  he  had  bestowed  diocese,  he  was  very  social  and  genial  in  his 
much  thought  One  of  his  latest  important  intercourse  with  his  Protestant  fellow-citizess. 
works  was  a  "  History  of  the  English  Language  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  one, 
and  Literature."  "  Italian  Legends,"  published  not  long  after  his 
CRETE.  {See  Candia.)  return  from  Europe ;  another,  "  Spiritual  Pro;- 
CUMMING,  RoiTALEYiT  Geokoe  Gordon,  a  ress,"  in  1864.  He  was  a  very  conadOTihb 
Scottish  sportsman  and  author,  known  as  the  contributor,  in  biography  and  other  topics  coq- 
African  Lion  Hunter,  born  in  Scotland,  March,  nected  with  his  church,  to  the  "  New  Americaa 
1820,  died  at  Fort  Augustus,  Inverness-shire,  Cyclopffidia."  He  took  great  delight  in  sacrtd 
March  24, 1866.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  music,  and  under  his  adminbtration  the  choir 
William  Gbrdon  Gordon  Gumming  of  Gordon-  of  St.  Stephen's  was  not  surpassed  by  anj  in 
stone,  and  from  an  early  age  had  abundant  expe-  the  city. 

rience  in  deer-stalking  in  the  Highlands.  He  CUMMINS,  Miss  Mabia  S.,  a  distingulshei] 
was  trained  for  the  military  service,  became  an  author,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  about  18S4,  ditiJ 
ofiicer  in  the  Madras  Cavahy,  and  in  the  Cape  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  October  1,  1866.  Her 
Mounted  Rifles,  and,  leavinc  the  army  in  1843,  literary  career  commenced  in  1858,  when  her 
soon  brought  his  daring  and  courage  into  more  LampligTiter  was  published,  and  within  cigM 
exciting  exercise  by  joining  hunting  expe-  weeks,  so  great  was  its  popularity,  over  forty 
ditions  into  the  South  of  Africa.  An  account  thousand  copies  were  sold,  and  as  it  has  pa.^^ 
of  these  adventures  he  gave  to  the  public  in  through  numerous  editions,  both  in  this  conDtiy 
his  "  Hunter's  life  in  South  Africa,"  published  and  England,  its  sale  has  probably  exceeded 
in  London,  in  1850,  and  republished  in  the  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  In  1857  she 
United  States.  In  1851  he  first  exhibited  the  produced  Mabel  Vatighan,  and  in  IdSO  £1 
trophies  of  his  skill  and  daring  at  the  Great  ^t^reidfM,  published  simultaneously  in  this  coon- 
Exhibition  in  London,  and  since  that  period  try  and  England.  Subsequently  she  wrote  an- 
had  shown  the  collection  in  different  parts  other  work,  entitled  "  Haunted  Hearts."  Her 
of  the  counti'y.  His  profits  from  the  sale  late  productions  have  been  chiefly  for  the"  At- 
of  skins,  tusks,  &c.,  have  been  very  large,  lantic  Monthly,"  and  "  Young  Folks."  A  short 
Though  well  deserving  the  title  of  "  The  time  since  she  prepared  a  catalogue  of  hooks 
Mighty  Hunter,"  some  of  his  accounts  of  per-  suitable  for  the  Sabbath-school  of  the  Ubitamn 
sonal  encounters  with  the  fierce  and  blood-  church,  with  which  she  was  connected ;  the  re^ 
thirsty  denizens  of  the  forest  are  considered  suit  of  careful  examination  upon  her  part  of 
somewhat  exaggerated.  For  the  last  eight  several  hundred  volumes.  She  was  a  writer 
years  he  had  located  himself  at  Fort  Augustus,  of  great  power ;  her  characters  were  drawa 
where  his  museum  of  curiosities  formed  a  with  skill,  and  there  was  always  a  motive  in 
source  of  attraction  to  passengers  by  the  route  her  productions  aside  from  their  general  inter- 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In  person  Mr.  Cum-  est.  For  many  years  her  literary  lahor  ha<l 
ming  was  remarkable  for  his  great  height  and  been  performed  while  suffering  more  or  les^ 
massive   symmetry   of  build,   with  handsome  from  ill-health. 

Highland  features  and  the  e^e  of  an  eagle ;  ho  CURTIS,  Migor-General  Sjlmubl  R.,  U.  b 

was  physically  a  king  of  men.  Vols.,  bom  in  Ohio,  February,  1807;  died  si 
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Gooncil  Bloffs,  Iowa,  December  2C,  1866.    He  dered  his  services,  and  was  appointed  brigadier- 
gratJuiited  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  general  of  volunteers  in  the  first  list  sent  to  the 
West  Point,  July  1,  1831,  as  brevet  second  Senate.    Assigned  to  duty  at  St.  Louis,  he  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  took  charge  of  the  largo  camp  of  rendezvous 
resigned  his  position  June  SO,  1832,- engaging  and  instruction  near  that  city.    Succeeding  to 
in  the  profession  of  civil  engineering  in   his  the  command  of  tlie  Department  of  Missouri, 
native  State  from  that  time  to  1837.    In  this  he  became  distinguished  in  1862  by  winning  a 
latter  year  he  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  decisive  victory  at  Pea  Ridge  over  the  invading 
Moskingnm  River  improvement,  and  held  this  forces  of  the  rebels.    He  was  also  engaged  in 
position  until  May,  1839.    He  also  became  a  several  minor  operations  which  he  conducted 
connsellop-at-law   in  Ohio   in  1842.    He  con-  with  great  ability.    General  Curtis  was  subse- 
Dected  himself  with  the  Ohio  militia,  being  first  quently  appointed  commander  of  the  Depart- 
captain  and  then  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  ment  of  "Kansas  and  the  Territories,"  and  of  the 
finally   Adjutant-Generd  of  the    State.     He  Department  of  the  Northwest,  the  latter  of 
s«rTcd  daring  the  Mexican  war  as  colonel  of  which  he  held  until  he  received  his  appoint- 
tbe  Tliird  regiment  t)f  Ohio  Volunteers.    After  ment  as  railroad  commissioner  for  inspecting 
the  discbarge  of  his  regiment  he  served  on  the-  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  when  he  was  mus- 
rtaff  of  M^jo^  (then  Brigadier)  General  John  E.  tercd  out  of  his  rank  as  m^or-general  of  vol- 
Wool,  and  was  made  the  civil  and  military  gov-  unteers.    General  Curtis  was  a*  brave  and  gal- 
emorof  Camargo,  Monterey,  and  Saltillo.  Upon  lant  soldier,  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties 
liij  retam  from  Mexico  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  various  posts  to  which  he  was  called. 
of  the  law  in  Missouri  and  Iowa,  until  colled  to        CUTLER,  Minor-General  Ltsander,  U.   S. 
the  performance  of  important  labors  as  engineer  Vols.,  bom  in  Maine,  about  1806,  died  in  Mil- 
in  improvements  of  harbors  and  the  construe-  waukee,  Wis.,  July  30, 1866.    Having  had  some 
tioD  of  railroads.     He  was  elected  from  Iowa  to  military  training,  he  ofiered  his  services  to  the 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Government  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  was 
Congress,  and  reelected  to  the  Thirty-sixth,  given  the  command  of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin 
Thirtr-seventh,  and  Thirty-eighth  Congresses,  regiment,  which  he  speedily  brought  into  a 
Daring  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  he  served  on  state  of  discipline,  and  rendered  one  of  the  best 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  in  1861  in  the  service.    Subsequently  he  was  in  com- 
mas a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Convention.    He  mand  of  the  Iron.  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the 
was  also  an  earnest  and  able  advocate  of  all  Potomac,  to  which  his  regiment  was  attAche<l, 
fchemes  for   internal  improvement,  and  was  and  by  his  faithfulness  and  gallantry  won  the 
cliosen  president  of  one  of  the  first  national  promotion  of  brigadier,  and  afterward  miyor- 
coorentions  held  to  consider  the  expediency  general,  proving   himself  an   excellent  com- 
of  a  Pacitic  Railroad.                                       *  mander  both  of  brigade  and  division.    He  was 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  at  once  ten-  twice  wounded  on  the  field. 


D 

DAVIS,  Emersox,  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  liahed  a  work  of  great  labor  ^nd  research, 

clergyman  and  author,  born  at  Ware,  Mass.,  entitled  "  The  Half  Century,"  giving  in  a  con- 

JoJj  15,  1798 ;  died  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  June  densed  form  very  interesting  facts  relative  to 

K 1866.    He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  physical,  and  mcchanicd 

the  class  of  1821,  with  the  highest  honors,  and  progress  and  discoveries  of  the  first  half  of  the 

was  engaged  as  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  nineteenth  century.    This  work  had  a  large  cir- 

Westfield  for  one  year ;  the  following  year  was  culation  and  was  reprinted  in  Great  Britain. 

totor  in  the  college,  and  at  the  expiration  of  Aside  from  this,  he  published  a  number  of  occa- 

^lat  time  engaged  as  a  permanent  preceptor  of  sionol  sermons,  addresses,  educational  essays, 

the  academy,  which  position  he  retained  until  etc. 

'^one  1, 1836,  when  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  DE  LA  RUE,  TnoafAs,  an  eminent  English 

the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Westfield,  printer,  stationer,  and  promoter  of  the  useful 

<^ntinaiDg   in    that  service  until   his  death,  arts,  bgrn  in  Guernsey  in  1798,  died  in  Hyde 

^ng  the  thirty  years  of  his  ministry  there  Park,  Eng.,  June  7, 1866.    lie  began  his  career 

vere  but  two  Sabbaths  when  he  was  unable  to  as  a  printer,  and  subsequently  made  use  of  his 

pK^ocli.    Through  his  whole  life  he  manifested  special  knowledge  of  this  art  in  the  application 

a  deep  interest  in  common-school  education,  of  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  playing- 

aiifl  was  an  active  member  of  the  school  com-  cards.    About  1826  he  published  the  New  Tes- 

iBittee  of  his  town.    Upon  the  organization  of  tament  printed  in  gold,  and  on  the  occasion  of 

*he  State  Board  of  Education  he  was  appointed  Queen  Victoria's  coronation  in  1888,  he  aided 


few  ventures  in  authorship.    In  1852  he  pub-    was  well  known  as  a  collector  of  articles  of 
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vertu  and  the  posseaaor  of  some  of  the  moat  Legislatiire,  it  was  believed,  vonld  hsTe  Ixa 

rare  Bpecimens  of  Wedgwood  ware,  being  one  nnBnimona  against  it. 

of  tbe  first  to  stimulate  the  collection  of  this  The  Btat«  was  oat  of  debt  at  tbe  conmience- 

beautifnl  w.ire  by  !iis  early  appreciation  of  its  inent  of  the  war,  but  at  ita  close  boads  eiceed- 

intrinsic  and  artistic  merits.    Few,  indeed,  have  in g  $1,000,000  bad  been  issnedtomcct  Iberitli 

done  more  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  con-  of  the  Federal  Government  for  soldiere.   The 

neoted  with  hia  pnreuita  than  Mr.  Be  La  Hue.  receipts  tkim  railroads  and  other  Eoar(«d  M 

He  wae  one  of  the  depatj  cboirmen  in  the  been  heretofore  sufficient  to  meet  eipeniiitnrc^ 

I^ndon  Exhibition  of  18G1,  and,  in  tlie  Uuiver-  witL    a   small  sarplus.     The  Gorernor,  in  hii 

sal  Exhibition  of  Paris,  in  1856,  was  a  juror,  message,  on  Jannaiy  3,  18S7,  nr^ed  upon  (be 

receiving  as  an  acknowledgment  of  hia  sorvices  Legislature  to  incur  no  further  debt  nntil  ibe 

the  grand  gold  medal  of  honor  and  the  distino-  present  one  waa  paid,  and  approved  the  nQroid 

tion  of  Kniglit  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  improvementa  within  the  State  as  works  of  in- 

DELAWAHE.  The  election  in  this  Btate  calculable  benefit.  By  the  interference  of  th« 
dnring  the  year  was  for  tlie  choice  of  State  Federal  Government  the  laws  qf  Ihc  Ststo 
officers,  members  of  the  Legislatnrr,  and  a  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  pnnjsh  cnmecooi- 
member  of  Congress.  It  took  place  on  the  mitted  by  free  negroes,  and  the  GoTenior  re- 
second  Tuesday  in  November.  The  total  vote  commended  the  sale  of  this  class  iato  bI^igij 
cast  was  18,408.  For  Governor,  Saulsbnry,  the  as  a  punishment  effecting  the  most  sthun 
Bemocratio  candidate,  received  9,610,  and  restraint  against  crime.  Ue  alsonrged  the  pu- 
James  Riddle,  the  Republican  candidate,  8,698.  sage  of  restrictive  laws  against  the  immigrattoe 
For  Congress,  J.  A.  Nicholson,  Bemocrat,  re-  of  negroes  from  other  portions  of  the  couDin. 
ceived  B,933,  and  J.  L.  MoKim,  Republican,  who  were,  with  few  exceptions,  tngitives  from 
8,653,  The  Legislature  chosen  was  divided  as  justice  in  other  ()tateE,  His  views  of  the  r^io- 
follows :  Senate — Democrats,  0 ;  Republicans,  atitutional  amendment  proposed  by  the  Ffdin) 
8.    lloase — Democrats,  16;  Republicans,  fl.  Congress  ore  thus  expressed :  "WbateTermii 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  commences  on  have  been  tbe  expectation  or  olgect  ofConp^^ 

the  first  Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year.   The  the  rejection  of  this  amendment  is  demindcii 

eeasion  commencing  in  January  was  occupied  alike  by  every  consideration  of  justice,  psimt- 

chiefiy  with  local  affoirs.     After  the  passage  by  ism,  and  humanity." 

the  Lower  Douse  of  Congress  of  the  bill  grant-  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  judfecf 

ing  snlfrage  to  the  negroes  in  the  District  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  (Iloll)  rendered  a  in".- 

Columbia,  on  January  22tl  the  following  reso-  aion  releasing  from  imprisoDment  in  Fart  Mi- 

Jotdons  were  offered  in  the  lower  House  of  the  ware  four  persona  who  liad  been  aiT©eted,triei 

Legislature,  and  at   onr«  adopted  by   a   strict  and  convicted  by  the  military  anthoHtiesMtbi 

party  vote,  as  also  aubsciiaentlj  in  the  Senate  :  Vnited  States  in  South  Carolina,  in  Decemtrt. 

JB«.;r«f.BytheSea.loiMHoa»»riUprc.cnt-  iff"     The  prisoners  had   been   fomid  pill; 

■tives  of  tbe   State  of  Delairare   in  Oenersl   As-  beforeacourt-raartiai,  of  which  GeneralDevei- 

serobly  raei:  That  wo,   tbo   Oeaeml  AsBembly  of  was  president,  of  hoving  voluntarily  aWrf  it 

ih'  Siiiitf  .f  Delaware,  do  hereby  eipresa  oar  on-  the  asaanlt  made  on  the  United  States  tnxT 

,;,ilI,i,.  I  .l.approbation  of  the  bill  lately  pasied  by  stationed  at  Brown's  Ferry,  6.  C,  in  Onoht. 

11::  X;;;.  cCfUng  uSoTkC/;?^*^^^  ^^^-    J-dgeHall  ordered  the  discbarge  of  ih. 

tricttifColumbiathe  right  of  auflraie,  and  consider  pnsonera  on   a  Wnt  of  AadwM  corpvt,  on  1b( 

tbo  pusoEi   nf   such  a  law  would    ho  a  IsBtiog  ground  that  the  military  commission  waa  ffiil- 

stEgnia  orid  disgrace  (o  the  freo  white  men  of  this  out  jurisdiction  in  the  Case ;  declaring  it  as  Li; 

eouniry,  blI  a  ead  oommcnUry  upon  their  intelU-  opinion,  that  the  rebellion  had  ceased  in  -^pril 

^'jMved.  Farther.  That  the  immntable  laws  nf  God  ^^^^  i  ^""^  inasmuch  OS  the  Prewdent's  pTvtiy 

hare  afflicd  apon  the  hrow  of  the  white  mcea  the  ia.  mation,  issued  in  June,  appomting  a  Provraonl. 

effacoabU  stamp  of  aaperioritj,  and  that  all  attempt  Governor  for  Sonth  Carolina,  ordered  "tbe<l!~ 

to  elovnte  the  neijro  lo  a  aocial  or  political  equality  trict  judge  for  tbo  district  in  which  that  PKti 

S!;d'"ai»';Vor"wbich''Jh^me4^V'S;™  is   included,  to   proce«i  to   hold  court."  Ik- 

eetnblinhpd,  and  contrarr  to  the  doctrines  and  leach-  ^™"'  "^  i°  "'e  exeruiso  of  all  it«  cinl  tati^ 

ia«  of  the  F'ather  oftho  Republic.  tions  before  the  issuing  of  the  order  for  itx 

/I'fiw'rirf,  Further,  That,  in  oor  opinion,  the  paasage  organization  of  the  'commission  by  whicli  it* 

if  .11,-1,  n  Un  h.  cnnirress  19  bul  the  key-noic  of  prisoners  had  been  tried  and  condemned. 

'^"e^ta^i""  DENMARK,  a  kingdom  of  Europe.    Kinj 

_hBi  we  tender  to  the  white  Cliristian  IX.,  bom  on  April  8, 1818,  succeoded 

District  of  Columbia  our  deep  and  sin-  King  Frederick  VU.  on  November  15,  ISfi.*. 

.  ithy  for  them  in  their  distress,  and  do-  Heir-appareot,  Prince    Frederick,  bom  Jow 

::£i£:i  v;':i'V!^;,£:^ '"'"'" """  ?■;»«■  a™,  of  D..n,^k  p«pe,,  i4.6me.c- 

hsb  square  miles ;  of  the  depaidenoiea  Ftrtie, 

Tbe  P.eiiublicnn  members  voted  against  the  Iceland,  Danish  settlements  in  Oreealaad.  tli» 

resolutions,  regordiug  it  to  be  "improper  for  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomaa,  St.  John,  i^ 

them   to   pass  judgment   on   Congress  for  its  the  West  Indies,   40,314  English  square  milrt 

■ction."     Had  tlie  question  than  related  to  ne-  Popolatdon  in  Denmark  Proper,  accordia?  " 

gro  aulfrage  in  thq  SUVe,  the  sentiment  of  tbe  the  census  of  I8G0,  l,GO8,O06,  and  in  tbe  dc- 


□r  such  a  iiw  bT  (.-01 

otfi.T  ivf.,Hi:s  and  ou' 

I  p..  ^i.  ..i  ('lie  District 

k_  ""'i   "  ll  ri^t'af"  Ji 

^^t  recL'Dllv  inoaifeited  b 

^P  Tbe  P.eiiublicnn 

^E  resolutions,  regordi. 

^E  them  to  pass  jad( 

^t  Bction."     Had  tlie 
^^^^^^^     gro  aulfrage  in  thq 
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peodencies  124,020.  The  increase  of  population  Althongb  it  has  not  yet  taken  place,  still  the 
in  Denmark  Proper,  from  1855  to  1860,  was  text  of  the  treaty  and  the  national  direction  in 
6.71  per  cent    Aji  equal  increase  from  1860  to  which  European  relations  are  now  being  de- 
]d6o  would  have  swelled  the  population  to  veloped  are  a  guaranty  that  Denmark  also  shidl 
1,701,200  inhabitants.    All  the  inhabitants  of  obtain  the  natural  frontiers  necessary  for  her. 
Deoisark  belonged,  in  1860,  to  the  Lutheran  This  is  the  object  toward  which^  siuce  the  treaty 
State  Chnrch,  with  the  exception  of  12,907,  of  of  Vienna,  the  hopes  of  the  Government  have 
Thorn  4,214  were  Jews,  1.240  Roman  Catbo-  been  directed.    The  justice  of  these  hopes  has 
lies,  1,761  Reformed,  2,657  Mormons,  2,270  been  recognized  by  friendly  powers,  and  espe- 
fiaptists,  114  Episcopalians,  202  Adherents  of  daily  by  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  l^Ta- 
the  Apostolic,  and  142  of  the  Evangelical  Free  poleon,  who  has  testified  a  warm  interest  in 
LotheraD  Congregation.    The  budget  for  1866-  X)enmark.    The  Government  sees  in  the  pro- 
's? estimates  the  receipts  at  26,443,996  rix-  posed  settlement  of  the  question  a  proof  of  the 
dollars,  and  the  exnenditures  at  26,482,113.  friendship  of  Prussia.    The  king  further  stated 
TLe  public  debt,  on  March  31, 1865,  amounted  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  de- 
to  132,110,820  rix-dollars.  The  ai*my  consisted,  fence  of  the  kingdom,  notably  with  regard  to 
in  1855,  of  22,000  infantry,  of  3,300  cavalry,  of  fire-arms,  which  were  being  placed  upon  an  im- 
4,200  artillery,  500  engineers..    The  fleet,  in  proved  footing.    The  questions  connected  with 
March,  1866,^  was  oompos<>d  of  three  frigates  the  finances  of  the  Duchies  were  mainly  settied, 
imd  one  floating  battery,  iron-cased,  carrying  a  and  the  general  financial  position  of  the  entire 
total  of  44  guns ;  one  steamship  of  the  line,  64  monarchy  gave  rise  to  no  apprehensions  for  tbe 
guu;  four  steam-frigates,  with  an  aggregate  future.    A  report  that  the  United  States  had 
annament  of  162  guns;  three  steam-corvettes,  demanded  permission  to  construct  a  naval  sta- 
vith  44  guns ;    four  corvettes,  mounting  12  tion  at  the  island  of  St  Thomas  was  oflScially 
pms;  six  paddle-wheel  vessels,  carrying  to-  denied  by  the  Danish  Government. 
gether  38  guns ;  and  seven  iron  gunboats,  with  DEWEY,  Hon.  Charles  A.,  Judge  of  the 
ffl  aggregate  of  18  guns.    Of  sailing  vesseb,  Supreme    Court    of  Massachusetts,  .bom   in 
I>eiimark  possesses  two  ships  of  the  line,  of  84  Williamstown,  Mass.,  in  1798 ;  died  at  Korth- 
goos  each;  one  frigate,  of  48;  one  corvette,  of  ampton,  Mass.,  August  22,  1866.    tie  was  a 
20;  and  one  brig,  of  16,  besides  a  receiving  ship,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Dewey,  M.  C.  from 
transports,  and  a  flotilla  of  row-boats.    In  ad-  Berkshire  in  1818,  was  educated  at  Williams 
dition  to  the  iron-plated  vessels  enumerated  College,  where   he  graduated   in  1811,  and 
aboTe,  one  is  in  progress  of  construction,  with  studied   law    with    the    distinguished  jurist, 
dooble  screws,  SCO-horse  power,  and  to  carry  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Stockbridge.     After 
two  gnus  of  300  lbs.    The  marine  force  amount-  practising  his  profession  in  Williamstown  from 
ed  to  1,808  men.    The  merchant  navy  consisted,  1815  to  1824,  he  removed  to  Northampton  and 
in  March,  1865,  of  8,079  vessels,  having  together  formed  a  copartnership  with  a  distinguished 
TiUO  lasts.  lawyer  of  that  town.    Provision  was  made  by 
The  draft  of  a  revision  of  the  State  Constitu-  the  Legislature,  in  1837,  for  enlarging  the  num- 
lion  of  1846  having  been  deliberated  upon  in  ber  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
tbree  successive  sessions  of  both  the  Rigerad  four  to  five;   and  Governor  Edward  Everett 
(representation  for  Denmark  and  Schleswig),  appointed  Judge  Dewey  to  the  position.    For 
&n(i  the  Siffadag  (representation  for  Denmark  many  years  there  had  been  a  shai^)  discussion, 
Proper),  held  in  1865  and  1866,  the  king,  in  rxmning  through  a  portion  of  the  press,  relating 
closing  the  third  session  of  the  Rigsdag,  on  to  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  the 
Jolr  29th,  announced  that  on  that  day  he  had  opinion  being  held  by  one  side  that  the  court 
signed  the  revised  constitution,  and  that  it  had  was  too  much  inclined  in  its  decisions  to  favor 
tlnis  become  a  law  of  the  land.    Schleswig  the  Unitarians.    Governor  Everett  fortunately 
li&Tiiig  been  separated  from  Denmark,  the  new  quieted    that   feeling    by  the  judicious    and 
«)cstitQtion  abolishes  the  Higsrad.    The  elec-  acceptable  appointment  of  Judge  Dewey,  who 
^'m  for  a  new  Rigsdag^  which  took  place  in  was  well   known  to  bold  opposite  religious 
Jcne,  resulted  in  strengthening  the  "  peasants'  opinions.    Judge  Dewey  held  his  seat  through 
party,"    In  the  "  Folkethmg,"  or  Lower  Cham-  the  long  period  of  twenty-nine  years.     He 
ber,  of  100  members  ^elected  60  belong  to  it.  was  ever  a  working  member  of  the  court— 
The  new  Eigadag  was  opened  on  November  always  performing,  intelligently  and  well,  his 
I2tb.    The  following  are  the  most  important  full  ^are  of  its  labors,  and  never  avoiding  any 
points  referred    to  in    the  speech  from    the  of  its  greater  responsibilities.    Judge  Dewey 
'virone :  A  bill  for  the  dowry  of  the  Princess  was  not  what  is  called  a  brilliant  or  showy 
I^i^anar  (who,  on  October  25th,  had  been  be-  man ;  but  was  distinguished  for  practical  com- 
trotbed   to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Russian  mon  sense  in  the  consideration  of  all  questions 
tLrone)  will  be  laid  before  the  chambers.    By  that  engaged  his  attention.    With  the  whole 
tiie  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Austria  body  of  statute  laws  he  had  great  familiarity, 
aad  Prussia  at  Prague,  the  latter  power  has  as  also  with  mercantile  law  and  the  law  of 
undertaken  to  restore  Schleswig  to  Denmark  in  charitable  trusts,  which  to  some  extent  en- 
^  &r  as  the  population  may  by  free  voting  gaged  the  public  thought  at  tiio  time  of  his 
pronounce  themselves  in  favor  of  such  a  step,  appointment.   As  a  judge  he  was  always  affable 
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and  courteous  to  all  who  nero  broaght  ioto  office,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  migontT.  At 
connection  with  him.  LieutenantrGoTernor,  hewaspreMdingoffiwrol 
DICE,  Prof.  WiLLiAU,  a  vctcrinarj  por^eoD,  tlie  Senate,  which  was  then  a  court  Tor  ttie  Mr- 
teacher,  and  author  of  works  on  Tctennar;  rection  of  errora,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  pre  trt- 
Bcience,  born  in  Edinburgh.  May,  1793;  died  in  qnent  opinions  on  tlie  grave  ques^ons  «lik)] 
that  citj,  April  4, 186fl.  He  received  his  ined-  came  before  that  court  for  final  adjndiciticii, 
ical  training  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  took  many  of  which  maybe  fonnd  in  thclawreporti 
his  diploma  us  a  veterinary  Burgeon  at  the  Lon-  of  the  day. 

don  College.    In  1818  he  foonded  the  Ediu-        In  1844  Mr,  Dickinson  was  a  StaUelMlorrf 

burgh  Veterinary  College,  an  institotion  which  tlic   Democratic   party,  and   as  i^nch  rssi  ia 

from  the  first  has  enjoyed  the  highest  repu-  vote  for  James  K.  Polk,  and  George  M.  I)slli« 

tation  as  a  school  for  that  branch  of  science  as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Uultd 

and  practice.    In  1823  the  college  received  the  States.    At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ofBw 

gltroiiage  of  the   Highland  and   Agricnltural  as  Lienteaant-Governor,  in  December,  lS44.1ir 

ociety  of  Scotland,  wiio  conferred  on  him  the  was   appointed   by   Governor  Bouct  to  fill  i 

title  of  professor.     At  the  public  exhibitions  of  vacancy  in  the  United   States  SennCe,  aid  on 

that  society  bis  skill  was  in  constant  requi^-  the  meeting  of  iho  I.egis1ature  the  appiniiiKtil 

tion,  and  as  a  judge  of  horses  he  was  proliably  was  not  only  ratified,  but  was  extended  wa^io 

unrivalled.    Ho  had  also  an  extensive  acqaaint-  embrace  a  inll  term  of  six  years.    Dorinj  lb* 

ance  with  all  kinds  of  cattle  disease,  and  on  period  of  hia  service  in  the  Senate,  he  toot  m 

the  outbreak  of  the  rinderpest  ho  was  called  important  part  in  the  debates  of  that  hodv,  end 

extensively  in  consultatiou,  and  woa  nt  once  ap-  held  for  a  number  of  years  the  important  pi> 

pointed  inspector  for  the  County  of  Edinburgh,  rition  of  chairman  of  the  Fmance  Comoiit* 

Prof.  Dick  was  for    a   long  period  aecretary  Upon  the  exciting  qnestiouB  of  the  daj  Mr. 

and  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society,  Dickinson  always  adhered  to  the  Conseirstin 

He   contributed  many  valu^Lble   papers  to  the  side,    and   advocated   non-intervention  en  i\ 

Highland  and  Agrioultural  Society's  ''  Transao-  matters  relating  to  slavery.    In  the  Sstitrasl 

tjons,"    and  to  the  Royal    English  Society's  Democratic  Convention  held  at  Baltimori  in 

"Transactions:  "  also  to  several  sporting  jour-  1852  he  received  the  vote  of  Virginia  for  PrKi- 

nols,  and  was  the  anthor  of  the  article  on  veter-  dent,  bnt  being  himself  a  delegate  fsvorinftbe 

inary  science  in  the  seventh  eilition  of  the  nomination  of  General  Cass,  he  withdrew  tiii 

"Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  which   lias  funce  ovm  name,  in  a  speech  which  has  beea  aam- 

passed  through  two  editions  in  book  form.  His  aally  commendeil  for  its  elevated   lone  ie<1 

appointments    were    numerona,  and   embrace  claaaic  beauty  of  style.    In  the  same  yeir(lS;5i 

lAat  of  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  queen,  and  President  Pierce  Dominated  Mr.  Didiason  tot 

veterinary  inspector  to  the  ports  of  Leith  and  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  he  wf 

Granton.  soon  anernnanimouslyoonfinned  bytbef^nitt 

DICKINSON,   Hos.    Dabiki.   Stbtess.  an  without  reference;  bnt  this  honorable  and  h- 

Amcrican  statesman,  bom  in  Goshen,  litch-  crative  position  Mr.  Dickinson  declined, 
field  County,  Conn.,  September  1 1,  1800 ;  died        At  the  close  of  his  terra  in  the  Semite,  Mr. 

in  New  York  City,  April  12,  1866.  lie  reuiovcd  Dickinson  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 

with  his  father's  family  in  180T  to  Chenango  fession  with  renewed  energy.    On  the  brcalia: 

Connty,  N.  Y.,  and,  with  no  better  advantages  ont  of  the  war  ho  indicated  hia  detennioi^i''^ 

for  obtaining  an  education  than  those  derived  to  sustain  the  Government,  regardleM  of  all 

from  common  schools,  he  qualified  himself  for  party  considerations,  and  for  the  tint  tlirtt 

the  duties  of  a  sehool-teacher  at  the  age  of  years  he  devoted  himself  to  addressinf!  publf 

twenty-one  years,  and,  without  the  aid  of  an  in-  asaemblagee  on  the  question  of  the  ila.v.  *d* 

atractor,  mastered  the  Latin  loognage,  and  be-  vising  his  hearers  to  ignore   all  party  lin^ 

came  well  versed  in  the  higher  branches  of  and  to  defend  by  word,  act,  and  aaAei  tf- 

mathetnatics  and  other  sciences.    In  1S22  he  forts  the  laws,  the  Constitution,  and  tlit:  cu^- 

married  Miss  Lydia  Knapp,  a  lady  of  fine  intcl-  try.     An  estimate  of  the  herculean  ts.<k  ht  j 

lectnal  attainments,  and  soon  after  turned  his  imposed  on  himself  may  he  formed  Then  i'' 

attention  to  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  is  known  that  dnring  the  period  rtferreJ  v 

the  bar  in  1828,  and  removing  to  Itinghamton,  he  delivered  in  New  York,  Pennsylvanis.  a-iJ 

■N.T,  at  once  entered  npon  an  extensive  prac-  the  New  England  States  over  one  htudrd 

lire,  .a  which  ho  met  and  successfully  competed  addresses,  each  presentiog  prominent  taddt-  . 

»i;lithe  ablest  lawyersoftheState.  Inl830he  tinctive  featnres.    In  the  performance  of  tli^ 

W.I-:  decled  to  tho  Stute  Senate  for  four  years,  labor   Mr.  Dickinson  displayed   the  nnlioili'J 

nil.!,  though  one  of  the  youngest  members  and  resoorccs  of  his  intellect,  and  enriched  the  '>■<- 

ill. -.^i^rieucedin  politics, hcspeedilybecamothe  ords  of  American  eloquence.     On  the  fonai- 

!■  i^'Ut  of  his  party— tlieDemocrnlioJack.'tonian.  Won  of  the  Union  party  in  18fil,  Mr.  lliftin«i« 

Iiiiring  this  time  he  wasalso  judge  of  the  Court  was   nominated   for  Attorney-General  of  1''^ 

^■i  errors,  and  sohsequently  president  of  that  State,  and  was  elected  by  about  100,000  rw'  ' 

cnurl.     In   1840  ho  was   a  condidnta  for   the  jority.     Pre.Mdent  Lincoln  nominated  J(r.  Pitk' ' 

Li L'U tenant-Governorship,  but  waadefeated.   In  uson  to  settle  tlie  Oregon  boondary  quesiiiA 

1842  he  received  the  nomination  for  the  same  and  the  nomination  was  confirmed,  bat  Uiepo- 
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stion  was  declined.    In  December  of  the  same    that^it  shall  not  be  robTerted  as  an  end  of  a  lawful  war 

year,  ( 
Henry 


Governor  Fenton,  learning  that  Hon.  bj  European  poweij.  We  thus  flrive  to  those  renubUc^ 
^  j>  c^i^««»^  ^^r,\Zr^^*i^,>  ^^,.^A  i«««^  -  themoralsupportof  a  Sincere,  liberal,  and  we  think  It 
T  R,  Seldena  resignation  would  leave  a  wUl  appear  a  usoftil  friendship.  We  could  claim  from 
vacancy  m  the  U)urt  of  Appeals,  tendered  the  foreifo  States  no  concession  to  our  own  political, 
position  to  Mr.  Dickinson;  but  this  was  also  morid,  and  material  principles,  if  wo  should  not  con- 
declined.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  President  fo"»  *<>  o**r  own  proceedings  in  the  needful  inter- 
Lincoln  was  to  tender  Mr.  Dickinson  the  office  f.^J^jfr  !ri*,^„iff  ®^e/*{^^^^^^^  ^nJ^^^J^^^L''^  *^^ 
/  rv  1.  •  i.  4  iA  If  xi-  a  xi-  T\'  X  •  X  l^yf^  Of  nations.  We  therefore  concede  to  every  na- 
of  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  Distnct  tion  the  right  to  make  peace  or  war  for  such  causes, 
of  New  York — a  post  which  was  accepted,  and  other  than  political  or  ambitious,  as  it  thinks  right 
the  duties  of  which  he  continned  to  perform  and  wise.  In  such  wars  as  are  waged  between  na- 
almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  last  case  *>o'»»  which  are  in  friendship  with  ourselyes,  if  they 

he  was  enga^y  being  that  k  the  United  Te  pSliffi%^nmfo?e"m^nti^^ 

*)^te3  w.  the  Meteor  and  owners.  rone,  but  remain  neutral,  conceding  nothing  to  one 

iVa  a  debater,  Mr.  Dickinson  occupied  a  front  bellig:erent  that  we  do  not  concede  to  the  other,  ai^ 

rank.    In  argument,  he  was  clear,  profound,  allowing  to  one  belligerent  what  we  allow  to  the 

anJ  logical,  and  not  unfrequently  overwhelmed  °%®''*  ...      j  v   xi.   nvi-  i     ^ 

..       *      '.       ..V        XV  ^       *•        TT-  u  Every  complaint  made  by  the  Chilian  agents  of  an 

ki  opponents  with  scathing  satire.   His  speech-  attempt  on  the  part  of  Spafn'  to  yiolate  thi  neutrality 

t^  were  cmbeUished  by  graceful  allusions  to  clas-  of  the  United  States  has  been  carefully  and  kindly 

^c  poetry  and  my thol(^Qr,  and  were  delivered  investigated,  and  we  have  done  the  same — no  more, 

apparently  without  effort.      As  a  writer,  Mr.  ^^    less— in    regard    to  the   complaints  instituted 

Dickinson  was  not  undistinguished,  and  he  oc-  ^''?\  *^S  neutrality  of  the  agents  of  ChiU.    We 

«a«^ix  «»;»  uv/w  t^uuxouiugux^uvu,  «««  xiw  vw  ccrtainlv  thought  it  was  an  act  of  friendship  on  our 

cajionally  wooed  the  muse  with  success,   hia  part  that  wo  obtained  assurances  from  Spain  at  the 

Irrical  effusions  possessing  a  charming  purity  beginning,  and  at  the  other  stages  of  the  present 

aad  simplicity.      Socially  Mr.   Dickinson  was  war,  that  in  any  event  her  hostilities  against  Chili 

oae  of  the  most  entertaining  •  of  companions,  ;*»o«^J  ?o*  5®  Prosocuted  beyond  the  limits  which  I 

BL^nn,r.««  ;•»  «»r%^ri^f^  n^A  ./vTnt.^; .^/vn^^o  ^f  \>il,  "**^6  bcforo  desCFibed.    We  understand  ourselves  to 

alwQndmg  m  anecdote  and  reminiscences  of  his  ^^^^ow  and  henceforth  ready  to  hold  Spain  to  this 

Uhj  career ;  and  his  genial  nature  and  strong  agreement,  if,  contrary  to  our  present  expectations,  it 

pcTional  attachments,  as  well  as  his  marked  in-  should  be  found  necessary.    In  this  we  think  we  are 

U^oTity,  won  him  the  respect  and  love  of  all  acting  a  part  certainly  not  unfriendly  to  Chili.    It 

mih  whom  he  came  in  contact.  ^»«  thought  to  be  an  act  of  friendship  when  we  used 

T\TT>T /%Ar  » TTTi-i  i-iriT>r»  r.oT^/-kvrT\T^xr/^n  a  xTrk  ^^^  fS^^^  oflficcs  With  both  parties  to  prcvent  tho 

DIPLOMATIC  OORRESPON^DENGE  AND  war.    We   have   thought  that  we  were   acting  a 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS.     The  Monroe  Doe-  friendly  part,  using  the  same  good  offices  to  secure 

iVi/j^.— Mr.  Seward,  in  his  letter  of  June  2,  "  agreement  for  peace  without  dishonor  or  even 

1S05  defines  the  position  of  the  United  States  ^^SiTe  wh^o'^lhink  that  the  United    States   could 

la  reference  to  wars  waged  by  foreign  powers  enter  as  an  ally  into  every  war  in  which  a  friendly 

a^aiQ3t  American  Grovemments.     He  draws  a  republican  State  on  this  continent  became  Involvea, 

verr  clear  distinction  between  wars  carried  on  forget  that  peace  is  the  constant  interest  and  un- 

l'>: the  gratification  of  ambition,  for  the  purpose  jwcrving  policy  of  the  United  States.^  They  forget 

^.s^bstitutiog  another  form  of  goyern^,en^  or  ^l^g^rSE  h\°^i,X^,SUe'"thc"n>,"el';Ss.  Z- 

tjie  defeiro  of  conquest,  and  those  originating  m  tirely  independent  of  all  control  or  counsel  of  the 

tae  causes  which  create  breaches  with  friend-  United  States.    We  have  no  armies  for  the  purpose 

Ij  powers.     The  letter  is  as  follows :  of  aggressive  war,  no  ambition  for  the  character  of  a 

^  ^^  regulator.    Our  Constitution  is  not  an  imperial  one, 

HtfAKonsTtow  Staw,  WAsnnroTox,  June  2, 1863.  ^^^  joca  no^  nHo^  the  executive  Government  to  en- 


lb  Jud»n  JSiipatnici,  Etvooy  Extraordinary  and  gage  in  war,  except  upon  the  well-considered  and 

Miniitir  PUnipi^eniiary :  dehberate  decree '  of  the  Congress  of  the   United 

Sn:  Your  dispatch  of  May  2d,  No.  7,  has  been  re-  ^*!I*®5*j      in  a  •  *•         r  av-*      • 

CMTed.    I  appreciate  your  soUcitude  that  the  course        ^  f^t^  Goveniment,  consisting  of  thirty-six 

of  proceeding  which  this  Government  has  pursued  ^^^.^^  States,  which  .are  in  many  respects  sell^gov- 

ii  Rrpird  to  the  war  between  Chili  and  Spain  should  jrmng,  cannot  easily  be  committed  by  its  represen- 

:^  anderstood  and  appreciated.    PerhapS,  however,  *»*}^«8  to  foreign  wars,  either  of  sympathy  or  of  am- 

tie  difficultv  in  the  way  of  such  appreciation  resulti  ^^'9^'  J5  }^^^V\  *°^  °°®  characteristic  of  the 

6«ni  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  fchili.  Her  states-  ^nited  States  which  is  more  marked  than  any  other, 

oea  aad  people,  like  tho  statesmen  and  people  of  all  »*  "  ^j^J*  J^ej  ^*v«;  from  the  time  of  Washington,  ad- 

Ciiatries;  mly  be  expected  to  interpret  Sot  only  ^""^^^  ^S^%  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  have 

the  rights  of  'that  repubUc,  but  tho  capacities  and  Pf  rseveringly  dechncd    to  seek  or  contract  entan- 

4«ti«  of  other  States,  in  the  light  of  their  own  in-  g^V"/  *"'?;'?^''  ?^®°  '^}^}  ^}^  ?i°?J  ^I'^Sf^  ^♦*'*l®'- 
tenuts  snd  wishes  ^*  would  be  pleasant  to  the  United  States  to  know 

The  policy  of  the  United  Stotes  in  regard  to  the  *^»*  t^«  Government  and  peonle  of  Chili  have  come 

"crersl  Spanish-American  States  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ?«>  »  correct  understandmg  of  our  attitude  and  feel- 

^l  known  now,  after  the  exposiiion  it  ha?received  »«»?  *o^ard  them.    Nor  do  we  fear  that  inmnous 

<larl3i?the  last  five  years.     We  avoid,  in  all  cases,  misapprehensions  can  long  prevail  among  the  en- 

pTiaz  encouragement  to  expectations  which,  in  the  Jig^^tened  and  spirited  people  of  that  State.  • 
nryiiij  course  of  events,  we  might  find  ourselves  I  ««»»  ««•»  y^^^^r^A'^Aif  n^ci-wAPn 

BttbU  to  fulfil,  and  we  desire  to  be  known  as  doing  WILLIAM  il.  bbWAKU. 

tt-ire  than  we  promise,  rather  than  of  falling  short        The  condition  of  affairs  in  Mexico  and  the 

•f  our  engagements.    On  the  other  hand,  we  main-  presence  of  the  French  troops  in  that  country, 

L^ulJX***'  '^**'-  "5"  *^®  ^«f^m^*?h  J°*?JH«1'!,'S'  formed  during  the  year  the  basis  of  an  extended 

pitioie  with  our  existing  neutrality,  that  the  repub-  -,.  ,        ^.       ®     «        i  « 

6ctt  system,  which  is  accented  by  the  people  in  any  di^omatio  correspondence. 

sue  of  those  Sutea  shall  not  be  wantonly  assailed,  and        Under  date  of  February  12  th,  Mr.  SewLird,  m 
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a  lengthy  commnnicatioQ  to  the  Marqnis  de  When,  therefore,  it  annonnced  formally,  not 

Montholon,  reviews  the  position  assnmed  by  merely  to  the  United  States,  bat  to  all  the  world, 

the  United  States  in  protesting  against  the  ac-  that  the  army  would  be  withdrawn  from  Mexico 

tion  of  the  French  Goyemment  in  Mexico,  within  a  specified  time,  he  thought  it  shoaM  be 

April  5th^  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhays  communicates  to  deemed  sufficient.    The  goremment  made  ita 

the  Marquis  de  Montholon  the  fact  that  '^  the  declaration  in  good  faith,  and  means  to  keep  it. 

emperor  has  decided  that  the  French  troops  It  means  to  withdraw  its  army  within  the  time 

shall  evacute  Mexico  in  three  detachments,'  the  prescribed,  and  it  does  not  intend  to  take  one 

first  being  intended  to  depart  in  the  month  of  or  two  hundred  in  the  first  detachment  and  ooe 

November,  1866 ;  the  second  in  March,  1867,  or  two  hundred  more  in  the  second,  leaviogthe 

and  the  third  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  great  body  of  them  to  the  last^  though  it  bad 

same  year.'^  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  speciiy  with  minute 

Information  reached  the  Department  of  State  ness  details  of  this  kind,  which  depend  npon 
^  a  movement,  having  for  its  object  the  enlist-  hy^enic  and  dimatic  consideratioos,  of  which 
ment  of  Austrians  for  embarkation  to  Mexico,  it  was  the  best  and  the  only  competent  judge;" 
and  on  the  16th  and  19th  of  March  Mr.  Seward  and  explained  that  the  shipment  of  French 
calls  the  attention  of  Mr.  Motley,  the  United  troops  to  Mexico  was  for  the  purpose  partly  of 
States  Minister  to  Austria,  to  the  fact,  and  urges  replacing  soldiers  missing,  and  without  aagmen- 
the  earnest  and  emphatic  protest  of  the  United  tation  of  the  number  of  standing  troops:  ''He 
States  to  such  a  proceeding.  In  a  subsequent  went  on  further  to  say  that  it  was  the  intentioo 
dispatch  of  the  6th  of  April,  he  says :  *^  It  is  of  the  government  to  withdraw  the  army  en- 
thought  proper  that  you  should  state  that  in  tirely  from  Mexico  within  the  time  specified  in 
the  event  of  hostilities  being  carried  on  here-  his  dispatch  to  you  at  the  very  latest— soon- 
after  in  Mexico  by  Austrian  subjects,  under  the  er  if  chmatio  and  other  controlling  conadera- 
command  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  Govern-  tions  permitted';  and  it  was  not  its  iDtentioD 
ment  of  Vienna,  the  United  States  will  feel  to  replace  them  with  other  troops  from  ilj 
themselves  at  liberty  to  regard  those  hostilities  quarter." 

as  constituting  a  state  of  war  by  Austria  against  August  16, 1866.   Mr.  Seward,  to  the  Marqnis 

the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  in  regard  to  such  de  Montholon,  says:  ^^The  President  thinks  it 

war  waged  at  this  time  and  under  existing  cir-  proper  that  the  Emperor  of  France  shodd  be 

cumstances  the  United  States  could  not  engage  informed  that  the  assumption  of  administntiTe 

to  remain  as  silent  or  neutral  spectators."  functions  at  this  time  by  the  aforenamed  officer 

April  16th.  Mr.  Seward  calls  the  attention  of  of  the  French  expeditionary  corps,  under  tLe 

Mr.  Motley  to  the  correspondence  between  the  anthonty  of  the  Prince  Maximilian,  is  not  xm- 

(Governments  of  the  United  States  and  France  likely  to  be  injurious  to  good  relations  betweiQ 

upon  the  subject,  and  says :  "  These  papers  will  the  United  States  and  Fraooe,  because  it  is 

give  you  the  true  situation  of  the  question.    It  liable  to  be  regarded  by  the  Congress  and  piM)- 

will  also  enable  you  to  satisfy  the  government  pie  of  the  United  States  as  indicating  a  course 

of  Vienna  that  the  United  States  must  be  no  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Fiance  iocongniocs 

less  opposed  to  military  intervention  for  politi-  with  the  engagement  which  has  been  made  kf 

cal  objects  hereafter  in  Mexico  by  the  govern-  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  expeditiocarr 

ment  of  Austria  than  they  are  opposed  to  any  corps  from  that  country." 

further  intervention  of  the  same  character  in  August  17,  1866.    Mr.  Kay  reports  the  tf* 

that  country  by  France.    You  will,  •  therefore,  surance  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 

act  at  as  early  day  as  may  bo  convenient.    Bring  fairs,  that  ^'  there  had  been  no  modification  of 

the  whole  case  in  a  becoming  manner  to  the  at-  our  policy  in  that  matter,  and  there  is  to  l-e 

tention  of  the  imperial  royal  government."  none ;  what  we  announced  oar  intention  to  dt^ 

May  6,  1866.    Mr.  Motley  communicated  the  we  will  do." 

views  of  the  United  States  Government  to  Count  August  24,  1866,  Mr.  Seward  forwarded  to 

MursdorflEJ  who,  in  reply  on  the  20th  of  the  same  Mr.  Bigelow,  for  his  information,  the  foDov- 

month,  writes  that  *^the  necessary  measures  ing: 

have  been  taken  in  order  to  suspend  the  de-  j^  pbocljlmatiox 

parture^of  the  newly- enlisted  volunteers  for  ^  the  p^esid^ni  of  th4  Vnit^  StoL : 

Mexico.                       vr      T>.  ^1                 ^     ♦!,  Whereas,  A  war  is  existing  in  the  Bepublic  of 

May   81,    1866.      Mr.   Bigolow   reports    the  Mexico,  aggravated  by  foreignlniUtaLryintcrTeDUoa; 

French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  saying:  and 

"  That  they  were  but  too  anxious  to  withdraw  Whereas,  The  United  States,  in  aecordtoce  vith 

their  troops  from  Mexico;  that  they  would  be  P»«hr  settled  habita  and  policy,  •«  »  »f «^ P^!;?! 

withdrawn  certainly  not  later,  but  probably  mnBgard^t^  the  war  which  thus  aiBicte  the  Beputtc 

BOoner,  than  the  time  proposed,"  Whereas,  It  has  become  known  that  one  of  th« 

June  4,  1866.    Mr.  Bigelow,  detailing  a  con-  bclli^erenU  in  the  said  war,  namely,  the  Pnow 

versation  with  the  Frencn  Minister  of  Foreign  Maximilian,  who  asserts  himself  to  be  the  B"P*^ 

Affairs,  says :  "  He  said  that  the  imperial  goy-  oj  Mexico,  baa  issued  a  decree  in  re^rd  {« *" J^r 

ermnent  proclaimed  its  intention  to  r>e  ^m  tL^'^Xll^^^r  ;^^^^^ 

Mexico,  because  it  suited  its  convenience  and  belligerents,  namefy,  the  United  States  of  Mexn^ 

interests  to  retire,  and  for  no  othe?  reason,  which  decree  is  in  the  following  words: 
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goT«nnDent,an  dosed  to  Amlgn  and  coasting  traffic  during  6Xecntiye  aatnontj  in  meziCO,  Without  liaYing 

neh  time  u  the  law*  of  the  empire  shall  not  be  thfirein  re-  first  reported  to  this  department,  and  received 

^^%  HerchandW  proceeding  from  the  said  ports  on  instrnotionfl  from  the  President  of  the  United 

srriTiog  at  uf  other  where  the  excise  of  the  empire  is  col-  States,    oecondly,  assnnung  that  the  French 

i«t^ahaiipayfte  duties  on  importotion,introdnction,  and  military  and  naval  commanders  shall  be  en- 

wMomptlon,  and  on  BatlBlhctorr  proof  of  contraTention  j  /           j    «»«*   vw«*tiA«u«cAo  ouoix   uo  t,u 

iM  be  impreaidbij  confiscated.  gSLgoa  m  good  faith  m  execntmg  the  agreement 

Oar  MiDister  of  the  iVeaanry  is  charged  with  the  pimctnai  before  mentioned  for  the  evacuation  01  Me3dco. 

exMQtioo  of  this  decree.  xi.         ••i.i*^i.                           x                        a  * 

Giren  at  Mexico  the  9th  of  Jaij,  18ML  ^'^^  ^P^^^*  •*  "^®  engagement  on  our  part  m  re- 

j  jm         mi.   J         *v         •*  J  V    J    1  lation  to  that  event  will  forbid  the  United 

ing^f  l^^A'l^k^dTX""^^'  b?  comp  states  and  their  repre^tattve  fron,  obsteucting 

tent  mititarj  or  naval  force,  is  m  violation  of  the  ^^  embarrassmg  the  departure  of  the  French, 

oeotnl  lights  of  th»  United  States,  as  defined  by  Thirdly,  what  the  Government  of  the  United 

the  law  ornations  as  well  as  of  the  treaties  existing  States  desires  in  regard  to  the  future  of  Mexico 

ifirr/^/?w  ^  ?*2*««  °^  America  and  the  afore-  ig  not  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  or  any  part  of  it, 

sua  Lnited States  of  Mexico:  xu                j»            x    *  xl    tt  '^  ^  Im^  ^      ,^ 

Kow,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  ^^  *'j?  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States  by 

the  United  States,  do  hereby  nroclaim  and  declare  purchases  of  land  or  dommion ;  but,  on  the  oth- 

that  the  aforesaid  decree  is  held,  and  will  be  held  by  er  hand,  they  desire  to  see  the  people  of  Mexico 

the  United  States,  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void  relieved  from  all  foreign  military  intervention, 

nniS'^ti?\i5*'rw°^''*o*f''**  ♦"^•'?  K^l*K!  to  the  end  that  they  may  resume  the  conduct 

United  states,  and  that  any  attempt  which  shall  be  ^*  .i  ^.               «•  •          j      au        •  i.-              ^i- 

D»de  to  enforce  the  same  against  the  Government  ^^  ^heu:  own  atfaurs  under  the  existmg  repubh- 

cr  dtixens  of  the  United  States  will  be  disallowed,  can  government,  or  such  other  form  of  gov- 

Iq  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  ernmevrt  as,  being  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  per- 

J^J^d  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  feet  liberty,  they  shall  determine  to  adopt  in 

*    •    DoneattheCityofWashington,onthe  tJie  exercise  of  their  own  free  will,  by  their 

seventeenth  day  of  Au^t,  in  the  o^^^  ^^  without  dictation  from  any  foreign 

vear  of  o&r  Lord  one  thousand  eij[bt  country,  and  of  course  without  dictation  from 

[u  8.]      hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  of  the  in-  the  United  States.    It  results,  as  a  consequence 

dependence  of  the  United  SUtes  of  from  these  principles,  that  you  will  enter  into 

menca    ®^^^g^  JOHNSON.  ^^  Stipulation  with  the  French  commanders,  or 

Bj  the  Ptesident :                                             '  with  the  Prince  Maximilian,  or  with  any  other 

Wm.  H.  Sbwaild^  Secretary  of  State.  party,  which  shall  have  a  tendency  to  counter- 

Jfr.  JBiffehw  to  JTr.  Seward,  act  or  oppose  tiie  adminktration  of  Pj-esident 

LvoATiox  o»  THE  UinTSD  States.  i  J^aTCZ,  or  to  hiudor  or  delay  the  restoration 

Paxxb,  October  12, 186?^  f  of  the  anthority  of  the  republic.    On  the  other 

Sa:  The  Marquis  de  Moustier  received  the  diplo-  hand,  it  may  possibly  happen  that  the  President 

fn!;^id^Jr'*^'^*^K^®''*^S^w*lr-    ^,?'®Pi^V>  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  may  desire  the  good 

a  question  of  mine,  he  said  that  the  pohcy  orchis  ««^^„   ^^4.1,^   tt^u^^    c*.«*«/    «•   ««-/.«    J^«,^ 

gOTemment  toward  the  United  States  and  llexico  ^f^  ^^   ^^  J^^^   ^^^^^    or  even  some 

vottld  not  undergo  any  change  in  consequence  of  enecnve  proceedings  on  our  pai't,  to  favor  and 

the  change  of  hia    department.      His   excellency  advance  the  pacification  of  the  country  so  long 

inshcd  me  to  nndersUnd  and  report  to  you  that  distracted  by  foreign  combined  with  civil  war, 

e«JS!j\f "§!!?L  *1??^«»L!?***  his  miy^sty  ^^^  tjius  gain  time  for  tlie  reSstablishment  of 

fxpr^sea  nis  desire  and  intention  to  retire  from  *.-       t       l^     'i.                    •     •  i              -  l     t. 

Merico  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  without  reference  national  authority  upon  principles  conastent 

to  the  period  fixed  in  the  convention  with  Maxi-  ^th  a  republican  and  domestic  system  of  gov- 

BOiaa,  if  shorter  time  will  suffice.    His  esQcellency  emment    It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  some 

then  irent  on  to  say  that  the  "  diasidents,^'  accord-  disposition  might  be  made  of  the  land  and 

m  fte  i^tIXn*Af*Sftm«?.^T,^^             ilw  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  without  inter- 

out  me  inteuuon  oi  toe  emperor  to  undertake  new  j>    .           ..•«.      .i       •     •  j«  x»          *  tr     • 

aad distant  expeditions  to  reduce  them;  that  there  faring  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico,  or 

^uiome  talk  of  retaking  Tampico,  but  what  was  de-  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality,  which  would 

cided  upon  had  not  yet  &anspired  in  Paris.    He  said  be  useful  in  favoring  the  restoration  of  law,  or- 

Jhe  position  of  France  was  a  delicate  one,  and  that  der,  and  republican  government  in  that  country. 

&S^r^"  S?%~iif  1S^rnl?'^{£  You  ara  a^orizcd  to  confer  upon  tibis  subj  ect 

Hexico  as  soon  as  he  could  with  dignity  and  honor,  ^^t"  "^©  republican  government  or  Mexico  ana 

ud  that  with  our  aid— upon  which  he  counted— the  its  agents,  and  also  to  confer  informally,  if  you 

tioe  might  be  very  much  shortened.  find  it  necessary,  with  any  other  parties  or 

The  instructions  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  min-  agents,  should  such  an  exceptional  conference 

i^r  \xi  Mexico,  dated  October  20,  1866,  order-  become  absolutely  necessary,  but  not  otherwise. 

ing  him  to  proceed  on  his  mission  with  Lieut.-  You  will  by  these  means  obtain  information 

Gen.  Sheraum,  direct  "  that,  as  a  representative  which  will  be  important  to  this  government, 

of  the  United  States,  you  are  accredited  to  the  and  such  information  you  will  convey  to  this 

republican  government  of  Mexico,  of  which  Mr.  department,  wiih  your  suggestions  and  advice 

jQArez  is  iftesident.    Your  communications  as  as  to  any  proceedings  on  our  part  which  can 

^ch  representative  wHl   be   made   to  him,  be  adoptea  in  conformity  to  the  principles  I 

wheresoever  he  may  be,  and  in  no  event  will  nave  before  laid  down.    You  will  be  content 

yoQ  officially  recognize  either  the  Prince  Maxi-  with  thus  referring  any  important  propositions 

milian,  who  claims  to  be  emperor,  or  any  other  on  the  subject  of  reorganization  and  restora- 
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tion  of  the  republican  governmcut  in  Mexico  the  Government  in  his  views  in  reference  to 
as  may  arise  to  this  department,  for  the  infor-  Mexico,  received  no  further  recognition  than 
mation  of  the  President.  The  Lieutenant-  the  information  that  tiie  Executive  Govern- 
General  of  the  United  States  possesses  already  ment  holds  intercourse  affecting  the  interaa- 
discretionary  authority  as  to  the  location  of  the  tional  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  vicinity  of  only  with  accredited  representatives  of  the  re- 
Mexico."  public  of  Mexico. 

ifr.  Bigelow  to  Mr,  Seward,  Canada, — The  action  of  the  Government  in 

Lboatiox  OF  THE  United  States,  Pabi8,iJov.  8, 1868.  reference  to  the  convictiou  of  persons  taken 

Sir  :  Tho  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  informed  prisoners  during  the  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada, 

me  on  Thursday  last,  in  reply  to  a  ctuestion  which  is  set  out  in  the  following: 
newspaper  rumors  prompted  me  to  address  him,  that 

it  was  the  purpose  of  the  emperor  to  withdraw  all  To   thb  Phesidext:   The  Secretary  of  State,  to 

bis  troops  from  Mexico  in  the  spring,  but  none  be-  whom  were  referred  two  resolutions  of  the  House  of 

fore  that  time.    I  expressed  my  surprise  and  regret  Bepresentatires,  passed  on  tho  23d  o   July  instant, 

at  this  determination,  so  distinctly  in  conflict  with  in  the  following  words,  respectively: 

the  pledges  given  by  his  excellency's  predecessor  SMolved^  That  the  House  of  Representatives  icspectft::ir 

iM.  T)rouyn  do  Lhuys)  both  to  you,  through  the  request  tho  President  of  the  United  States  to  urpe  ofon 

farquia  de  Montholon,  and  also  to  myself  personall v.  **»<»  Canadian  anthorlties,  and  also  the  British  Goveranun; 

The  marouis  assigned  considerations  of  a  purely  ^i^®*"  *•'  ^«  ^®°**"  prisoners  recently  captnrtd  la 

military  character,  overlooking,  or  underestimating,  jB«oto*d,  That  the  House  respectftilly  request  the  ft«rtJ.«t 

as  it  seems  to  me,  the  importence  which  this  change  to  caose  the  proseenUons  Instituted  In  the  United  ttetrt 

might  possibly  have  upon  the  relations  of  France  oonrtsagainst  the  Fenians  to  be  disoontinned,  if  comi«uU« 

with  the  United  States.    I  waited  upon  his  miyesty  with  the  public  Interests. 

yfcsterday,  at  St.  Cloud,  repeated  to  hiip  what  the  has  the  honor  to  report  in  regard  to  the  first  resola- 

Marquis  de  Moustier  had  told  me,  and  desired  to  tion  that  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States  holdi 

know  what,  if  any  thing,  could  be  done  by  me  to  no  correspondence  directly  upon  any  subject  with 

anticipate  and  prevent  the  discontent  which  I  felt  the  Canadian  authorities  mentioned  in  the  said  mo- 

persuaded  would  be  experienced  by  mj  country-peo-  lution,  or  with  the  authorities  of  any  colony,  pror* 

pie,  if  they  received  this  intelligence  without  any  ex-  fnoe,  or  dependency  of  any  other  sovereign  State, 

Elanation.  The  emperor  said  that  it  was  true  that  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  its  correspondence 
e  had  concluded  to  postpone  the  recall  of  any  of  his  concerning  questions  which  arise  in  or  ancct  or  re- 
troops  until  spring,  but  that  in  doing  so  he  had  been  late  to  such  colonies,  provinces,  or  dependences,  is 
influenced  by  entirely  military  considerations.  At  always  conducted  exclusively  with  such  foreign  gov- 
the  time  he  gave  the  order  the  successors  of  the  dis-  emments. 

Bidents,  supported  as  they  were  by  large  refinforce-  On  the  11th  of  Jane  last  a  noto  was  addressed  bt 

ments  from  the  United  States,  seemed  to  render  any  this  Department  to  the  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  W.  i 

reduction  of  his  force  then  perilous  to  those  who  re-  Bruce,  her  majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary  resid- 

mained  behind.    His  majesty  went  on  to  say  that  he  ing  in  the  United  States,  of  which  a  copy  is  herennto 

sent  General  Castelneau  to  Mexico,  charged  to  in-  annexed.    It  is  proper  to  say,  in  relation  to  that 

form  Maximilian  that  France  could  not  give  him  an-  note,  first,  that  the  reports  mentioned  therein,  to  the 

other  cent  of  monev,  nor  another  man.  fihe  thought  effect  that  prisoners  nad  been  taken  on  the  soil  of 

he  could  sustain  himself  there  alone,  France  would  the  United  States  and  conveyed  to  Canada,  ftitd 

not  withdraw  her  troops  faster  than  had  been  stipu-  threatened  by  Canadian  agents  with  immediate  cl^ 

lated  for  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  should  such  be  cution,  without  legal  triaf  were  found  on  exsmina. 

his  desire,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  disposed  tion  to  be  untrue  and  without  foundation  in  fact  It  is 

to  abdicate,  which  was  the  course  his  majesty  coun-  due  to  the  British  Government  to  aay,  in  the  second 

■ellcd  him  to  take.  General  Castelneau  was  charged  place,  that  the  representations  made  in  the  said  note 

to  find  some  government  with  which  to  treat  for  the  have  been  received  and  taken  into  consideration  br 

protection  of  French  interests,  and  to  bring  all  the  the  British  Government  and  by  the  Canadian  anthc»n- 

army  home  in  the  sprint.  His  majesty  appeared  to  re-  ties  in  a  friendly  manner. 

alize  the  importance  of  having  an  understandinjg  with  The  resolution  of  the  House  of  RepresentatitM 

the  President  upon  the  subject,  and  I  left  with  tho  first  recited,  harmonizing  as  it  does  wUb  the  spirit  of 

impression  that  ne  intended  to  occupy  himself  with  the  aforesaid  note,  will  be  brought  to  the  oitentioa 

the  matter  at  once.    There  is  but   one  sentiment  of  ber  majesty's  government  and  of  the  Canadiaa 

here  about  the  determination  of  France  to  wash  her  authorities,  with  the  expression  of  a  belief  on  the 

hands  of  Mexico  as  soon  as  possible.  Nor  have  I  any  part  of  the  President  that  affairs  upon  the  frontier 

doubt    ihat  the  emperor  is  acting  in  good  faith  to-  have  happily  come  to  a  condition  in  which  thecfenj- 

ward  us.    The  fact  which  the  emperor  admitted  in  ency   requested   by   Congress    may   be  extended 

this  conversation,  that  he  had  advised  Maximilian  to  without  danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  with  sd* 

abdicate,  has  prepared  me  to  expect  every  day  the  yantage  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  hancony  be- 

announcement  of  his  abdication ;  for  such  advice,  in  tween  the  two  nations. 

Maximilian's  dependent  condition,  is  almost  eouiva-  I  have  already  received  your  directions  that  the 
lent  to  an  order.  That  it  would  be  so  regarded  is,  I  second  of  said  resolutions  be  taken  into  consideialioQ 
think,  the  expectation  of  the  emperor,  and  amplo  by  the  proper  departmenu  of  the  Government,  with 
preparations  for  the  early  repatnatipn  of  all  the  a  desire  that  it  may  bo  found  practicable  to  reconcile 
troops  have,  I  believe,  already  been  made  by  the  the  humane  policy  recommended  with  the  main- 
Ministers  of  War  and  Marine.  The  emperor  stated  tennnce  of  law  and  order,  the  safety  of  the  public 
that  he  expected  to  know  the  final  result  of  Castel-  peace,  and  the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  Cnitei! 
neau's  mission  toward  the  end  of  thla  month.  States.    Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 

November  23,  1866.    Mr.  Seward,  in  a  dis-  ,.«       ^^o-    i:T-j.t.TO'^»^      c^tuk 

patch  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  protested  against  this  ^'''  ^^""^  ^  ^*''    mu!a^            ^^ 

change  on  the  part   of  the  emperor  of  the  d„«m«t  o»  8Ta«,WA.HiKOTox,JaneiUS«^ 

plans  of  the  French  Government  m  withdraw-  g,^.  The  Socretary  of  War  has  laid  before  the  Prtfi- 

"^SJ^*  ^^^P^'   «  ^          ,^           .                   ,.  dept  several  dispatches,  which  were  received  yester- 

The  efforts  of  General  Santa  Anna  to  enlist  day  and  to-dny  from  Major-General  Meade,  ^^o  a 
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comnuDdinff  the  United  States  forces  on  the  Canadian  the  examples  just  named,  they  tend  even  to  ex- 

fraotier    these  communicaCions  wa^n*  the  Presi-  pedito  the  destructive  process,  at  the  same  time 

tieot  m  behevinff  that  the  so-calied  Fenian  expedi-  it.  .^^^  ^^a\„^  ^^  »«t«rv«.«  :♦«  ^.,xri»/v^«      c«k 

tionis  nowentiSly  at  an  end,  and  that  order  and  ^^t  they  OXidlze  or  remove  its  products.     Sub- 

L'lDqaillitj  may  be  expected  to  preTail  henceforth  Stances  wnicn  remove  deleterious  or  offensive 

ap«3Q  that  border.    I  reg^t,  howerer,  that  I  am  ob-  odors,  are  called  deodorizers  or  deodorants, 

Ls^d  to  connect  with  this  gratifying  information  the  Besides  that  air  serves  as  a  diluent  and  me- 

or  British  troops  have  crossed  the  Une  and  entered  emanations,  its  oxygen    also,    and    eepecially 

iritMa  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  when,  through  any  cause,  present  m  the  active 

States.   It  is  even  said  that  this  entry  took  place  form,  or  as  ozone^  directly  acts  on  many  forms 

•fter  the  distm-bers  of  the  peace  under  the  command  of  such  diffused  matters,  oxidizing  and  dccom- 

of  the  United  SUtes.  The  reports  go  so  far  as  to  say  nature.    Both  in  the  air  of  the  coimtry,  and  m 

that  prisoners  havo  been  taken  on  the  soil  of  the  that  of  the  streets  and  open  spaces  of  towns, 

United  States,  and  conveyed  to  Canada,  and  that  the  and  of  course  even   within    apartments,  this 

Caasman  agents  have  threatened  that  these  prison-  beneficial  action  of  oxygen  is  more  or  less,  but 

erSt  together  with  such  stragglers  as  may  now  be  ^^„*;„„«ii„   ««:„«  ^«       a«j  ^-u^  ^^«««^I4.:«., 

f.md  Jithin  the  Canadian  iTnes,  will  be  wecuted  ^"^J^^^^.  S^^°«  ^^'    .^"1  the  consumption 

riihoat  legal  triaL    It  is  believed  that  these  reports  Of  the  active   oxygen  itself  m  this  process  is 

tre  exasperated.     Care  has  been  taken  hj  li&jor-  doubtless  one  chief  reason  why  the  air  of  the 

G^oertl  Meade  to  have  them  promptly  iuTcstigated.  central  parts  of  large  cities  usually  shows  little 

ta^^!I!!.?«fl!^n1,^;S^\*i^^.^^^  o^o^i^-    Inde«^»  ^r-  ^'  Angus  Smith  states,  in 

to  represent  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Bntish  ^^^    ~     ^   a^  «.t!^     •*»       ^  ?r     ^-u^  a       ai.  i. 

Bd  Canadian  iuthorities,  thit  this   Government  wwrenM  to  the   city  of  Manchester,  that  a 

voald  Dot  look,  without  serious  concern,  upon  the  Wind  of  some  uiteen  miles  an  hour  becomes 

practice  of  any  unnecessary  severity,  especially  on  quite  exhausted  of  ozone  before  passing  to  the 

theeiereiseof  retaliation  or  other  Ul^  proceedings  distance  of  a  mile  within  (we  may  suppose)  its 

upon  the  persons  of  such  of  the  offenders  as  havo  ^a„aAr  r^r»i4inna 

fctllen  or  shall  hereafUr  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  0®?°®'^  portions.              ^           ,                i.     i..  u 

CiMdian  authorities.    I  respectfully  invite  your  at-  Many  Chemical  agents,  and  some  of  which 

tendon  to  this  subject^  with  the  confident  expec-  will  be  again  referred  to,  simply  act  to  supple- 

totian  that  no  proceedings  that  are  not  authorized  ment  or  rapidly  consummate,  upon  deleterious 

ttd  ia  conformitv  with  law  ^11  bo  taken  against  emanations  or  other  products  of  putrefaction  or 

persons  of  that  class,  and  in  the  hope  that  even  the  j*  «^„  ♦!.;„  „«*:^,»  -^i^i^i*   ♦i^i*  «,;«  <r.««f;oii»  «• 

customary  sdministration  of  the  law  Sill  be  tempered  OJSf  ase,  this  action  which  the  air  partially,  or 

Titb  itpceial  forbearance  and  clemency.    In  view  of  at  least  more  slowlv,  effects;  domg  this  either 

tbeeffoctiTo  proceedings  which  this  Government  has  in  the  way  of  famishing  oxygen,  and  often  in 

adopted  in  regard  to  the  disturbances  on  the  frontier  the  ozonic  condition,  or  of  yielding  some  simi- 

.':idL^'*^Sfi''«lT^;^metlt^u7?rr„T{^^^^  l^^^  '"'t.^  ^Y''^\-'>-  '^^ff^-    The  extent 

aned  from  another  quartet    They  are  now  made,  a""   variety  of  relations  Of   the   subject  will 

bverer,  with  the  approval  of  Major-General  Meade,  render  it  evident  that  the  space  here  occupied 

ud  1  believe  that  tney  will  receive  the  concurrence  does    not  contemplate   a  systematic  view   of 

of  the  Congress  and  people  of  the  United  States.  methods  and  materials  generally  such  as,  under 

I  h.v,  ttc  honor  to  by^^.j)rouv  o^ed.e^^^ngnt.  ^           ^^^„j^y  „f  circnmstances,  are  resorted 

TheHon.FniDEBicKW.  A.BRUCB.  ^  for  purposes  of  disinfection;  and,  in  fact, 

little  will  ftirther  be  attempted  beyond  calling 

DISIXPEOTANTS.  This  term,  in  its  broadest  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  effectual,  and  in 

knse,  includes  all   agents  which,  on  the  one  particular  of  the  more  recent,  of  such  agencies, 

^and,  destroy  or  render  harmless  the  prod-  The  reader  may  profitably  consult  also  the  arti- 

&<?ta  of  putrefaction  or  infection,  or,  on  the  cles  on  this  subject  in  the  New  American  Ct- 

other,  induce  in  organic  bodies  a  condition  such  olop^dia,  and  in  the  SupptKMKirr  to  Ure's  Dic- 

tiiat  they  are  temporarily  or  permanently  pre-  tionary,  and  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb, 

fcnid  from  undergoing  putrefactive  change.  on  Disinfectants^  New  York,  1866. 

Thiw,  such  agents  aro  divisible  into  two  toler-  Summary  of  Important  Disinfectants^  Oxi' 

aWr  diijtmct  classes :  those  which  prevent  pu-  dizingj  and  Reducing. — Among  important  dis- 

teSiction  in  bodies  to  which  they  are  applied,  infectants  of  an  oxmizixo  character  should  be 

^  (listinguished    as    antiseptics  ;    and  those  named  the  nitrates  of  zinc,  iron,  and  lead  (the  last 

voich  in  anj  way  so  act  on  the  escaping  in  solution  known  as  "  Ledoyen^s  Fluid  ^') ;  both 

products  of  putrefaction,  or  of  certain  diseased  the  sulphates  of  iron,  which,  like  the  nitrates 

i:tions,  as  effectually  to  remove  these  or  render  named,  part  with  oxygen  in  large  quantities, 

^m  innocuous,  and  hence  to  purify  air,  water,  destroying  the  products  of  putrefaction — the 

r'^thing,  or  apartments  that  have  become  con-  sulphates  becoming  reduced  to  sulphides,  but 

Mnated  with  them,  are  termed  disinfectants,  having  meantime  the  disadvantage  of  some- 

iii  the  more  strict  and  proper  sense.    Agents  times  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (sulphy- 

'hich  merely  dtsinfeot,  thus  neutralize  or  de-  dric  acid  gas) ;  quicJclime,  the  action  and  uses 

itn))r  the  noxious  emanations  or  discharges  of  of  which  are  generally  familiar ;  the  ^*  Cal» 

ictoiDposition  or  disease,  but  have  no  power  to  Powder'''' — quicklime  2  or  4  parts,  charcoal  1 

protect  still  sound  ^nd  healthy  organio  sub-  part;  a  compound  recommended  by  Dr.  Squibb, 

^06  sgainst  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  and  employed  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  New 

lecomposition ;  and,  in  many*  cases,  as  those  of  York,  being  a  modification  of  tbo  formula  (1 
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part  peat  oharcoal.  1  part  qmcklime,  and  4  cess  to  prove  irritant — ^this  gas  being  freely  liber 

parts  sand  or  travel,  to  insure  dryness)  adopted  ated  by  a  miztnre  of  common  salt  and  biooxid^ 

by  the  British  Sanitary  Oommission   in  the  of  manganese  (finely  ground),  and  to  which  a 

Crimean  war;  solu^on  of  »ulp7uite8  of  eine  and  little  dunte  snlphnric  acid  is  added,  cold;  or 

copper  ("Lanaude's  Disinfectant ")» Mid  the  per-  from  the  so^Jalled  chloride  of  lime  (mixed  hy- 

manganate  of  potash  or  soda^  in  solution  known  pochlorite,  chlorinated  lime,  or  bleaching  pow- 

in  England  as  "Condy's  Flnid" — sp.gr.  about  der),  treated  with  the  same  acid  or  with  vine- 

1.055,  and  containing  some  6  per  cent,  of  the  gar;  and  which  is  also  slowly  given  off  to  the  air, 

salt — the  compounds    named   being   such    as  or  more  rapidly  to  organic  matters  the  latter 

freely  give  off  oxygen,  as  ozone,  and  which  in  are  brought  in  contact  with,  by  the  hypoehlmU 

due  quantity  and  with  time  to  act,  disinfect  (^/'ao^a  ('^Labarraquo's  Disinfecting  Liquid"); 

very  efficiently,  oxidizing  even  sulphuretted  and  by  the  chloride  of  sdne  (  "  Burnett's  Fluid,"  or 

phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  attacking  all  forms  "  Drew's  Disinfectant "),   a  material  scarcely 

of  organic  matter,  so  that  their  prolonged  ap-  used  for  ordinary  disinfection,  except  for  the  dis- 

plioation  may  prove  injurious  to  clothing  or  charges  of  the  sick,  and  then  suffidng  ustifllly  in 

other  fabrics ;    while  being   expensive,    they  the  quantity  of  a  table-spoonful ;  by  the  pro- 

are  perhaps  generally  best  suited  to  the  purifi-  toehtoride  and  sesquichloride  (chloride,  or  pe^ 

cation  of  drinking  water — adding  till  they  im-  chloride)  of  iron,  in  reference  to  which  eome 

part  a  faint  pink  tinge,  letting  the  water  stand  authorities  adopt  a  like  view ;  by  the  ehJmde 

awhile,  and  then  filtering.  of  fnanganeee  ;  and  by  a  solution  of  a  mixture 

The  agents  now  named  being  slightly  or  not  of  this  with  the.  corresponding  salt  of  iron  (the 

at  all  volatile,  their  action  is  mainly  limited  neutralized  refuse  liquors  from  the  manniactare 

to  the  matters  to  which  they  are   applied,  of  chlorine),  one  gallon  of  which  is  said  to  dis- 

although,  by  being  sprinkled   or   set  at  dlf-  infect  10,000  gallons  of  ordinary  sewage.  The 

ferent   points,  or  suspended  in  shallow  ves-  action  of  chlorine  and  the  chlorides,  now  ex- 

sels    within  a  room,  they  may  act  advanta-  plained,  is  one  by  which  certain  nitrogesoTis 

geously  on  the  air.    Nitric  aetd,  however,  or  matters  promment  among  the  products  of  pntre- 

rather  the  nitrovs  acid  fumes,  yielded  by  it,  faction  are  destroyed ;  but  for  a  like  reasgi 

as  when  a  piece  of  copper  is  immersed  in  the  such  agents  are  generally  unsuitable  for  mixtiire 

former  acid,  or  when  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  in  any  considerable  quantity  with  the  mateiul 

to  act  on  nitre,  proves  a  very  efficient  volatile  of  manures. 

disinfectant,    though   the    fumes    cannot   be        Besides  quicklime,  strong  acids  also,  as  the 

breathed  with  safety.    It  may  here  be  added  iulphurie^  nyd/rochhric^  and  nitrie^  are  some- 

that  a  strong  solution  of  permanganate  of  pot-  times  directly  applied  to  putrescent  matters 

ash  has  been  found  beneficial  as  a  local  appli-  which  it  is  desired  to  correct)   and  the  latter 

cation   to  carbuncle,   ulcers,    and    gangrene;  agents,  not  merely  by  reason  of  their  property 

though,  in  case  of  the  last,  hromiiie  is  perhaps  of  combining  with  alid  removing  ammopiad 

more  efficacious.  and  other  bases,  but  also  for  their  action  in  the 

As  disinfectants  generally  acting  in  the  way  way  of  rapidly  carbonizing  or  otherwise  de- 
of  deoxidizing  or   redtteing  gases  or   putrid  stroying  the  materials  referred  to ;  but  the  ten- 
matters,  should  be  named— first,  those  which  dency  of  these  agents  to  generate,  during  the 
chiefiy  abstract  oxygon,  as  eulphuroue  acid^  destructive  process,  and  so  to  fill  the  air  with, 
present  in  the  flimes  of  burning  sulphur  (this  large  amounts  of  offensive  gases,  requires  io  be 
acid,  however,  sometimes  parting  with  its  oxy-  borne  in  mind.   Of  add  disinfectants,  Dr.  B.  A. 
gen  and  precipitating  sulphur),  and  which,  in  Smith  prefers  vinegar^  and  especially  wood- 
itself  and  in  its  compounds,  acting  under  certain  vinegar  (impure  pyroligneous  acid),  as  contain- 
circumstances  to  prevent  decomposition,  pre-  ing  a  little  creosote.     Vinegar  is  also,  like 
serves  instead  of  destroying  the  valuable  ingre-  sulphurous  acid,  highly  suitable  for  ftimiea- 
dients  of  manures.    Among  the  compounds  of  tions ;  but  both,  and  the  latter  very  especially, 
sulphur  also  proving  useful,  are  the  eulphitee  are  liable  to  tarnish  bright  metallic  snrfaceai 
of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  and,  again,  theele-        CkirhoUe  and  Oresylic  Adds,  and  their  Om- 
ment  plutsphorus,  a  stick  of  which  partly  im-  "binatums, — From  very  early  times,  not  on'j 
merscd  in  water  gradually  gives  off  fumes  to  the  smoke  of  burning  pitch  or  tar,  but  al^ 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  thus  destroy-  these  bodies  in  substance,  and  it  appears  certain 
ing  offensive  emanations  in  rooms,  in  which  it  products  obtained  from  distillation  either  fA 
is  so  exposed — a  material,  however,  which  re-  pitch  or  wood,  among  the  latter  being  pyro- 
qnires  care  in  handling,  and  the  action  of  whidi  ligneous  acid  (known,  among  other  names,  at^o 
should  not  be  carried  to  excess.  Secondly,  those  as  wood-spirit,  and,  when  pure,  metbjlic  alco- 
agents  which  chiefly  act  by  abstracting  hydro-  hoi),  and  creosote,  have  been  employed  ia 
gen,  as  the  elements  hromine  and  iodine,  that  various  ways  and  to  good  purpose  as  antiseptic 
volatilize  spontaneously  from  an  open  vial  or  and  disinfectant  agencies.    Indeed,  not  onl; 
dish,  but  that  also  require  to  bo  watched  in  the  wood  and  coal  tar,  but  several  also  of  the  com* 
respect  of  quantity,  while  the  former  at  least  ponents  separable  in  more  or  less  pure  foro 
is  a  very  prompt  and  powerful  antiseptic ;  and  frt)m  these — some  of  them,  like  the  methyii< 
chlorine,  a  gaseous  disinfectant  very  commonly  alcohol,    characterized  by    properties    wfai^l^ 
availed  o^  yet,  like  those  just  named,  liable  in  ex-  ally  them  to  common  alcohol,  also  an  antiseptic 
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•Hire  bodies  which  powerfully  act  to  resist,  if  mther  than  an  nnatable  condition,  and  as  the 

not  also  to  correct,  the  putrefactiTe  change  in  opposite  of  catalyiU.     Dr.   Squibb    regards 

organic  matters.  these  acids  as  in  nse  liable  to  the  disadvantage 

Creosote,  first  distinctly  determined  as  sepa-  of  sometimes  themselves  undergoing  ohangcs 
r&ced  from  wood-tar,  but  now,  perhaps,  chiefly  of  a  chemical  chajracter. 
procured  bj  distillation  of  coal-tar — the  product  In  respect  to  the  disinfectant  value  of  car- 
distilliog  over  between  about  400**  and  480° —  bolic  acid,  Dr.  Letheby  does  not  wholly  coin- 
is  foand  wJien  pure,  at  least  from  the  source^  cide  with  the  other  authorities  cited;  and* he 
kst  zuuned,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cre»ylio  states  that  it  is  used  (in  London)  as  the  sole 
dri<i  (Gj  I  QsOa),  its  spedfio  gravity  at  68°  being  agent  of  disinfection  for  privies,  drains,  and 
1.037.  Mach  of  what  is  now  called  creosote,  sinks,  and  for  the  sewers  and  public  roads. 
howe7er«  is  but  an  impure  form  of  earbolie  acid  For  the  former,  it  is  poured  in  in  a  concentrated 
iCi]  Ho  Oi),  a  substance  homologous  with  the  state ;  for  the  latter,  diluted  with  2,000  times 
fonner,  obtained  from  the  portion  of  coal-tar  its  bulk  of  water,  and  sprinkled  on  the  public 
distillmg  between  about  800°  and  400°,  and  way  by  means  of  the  water-carts.  The  acid 
hm%  at  64°  a  specific  gravity  of  1.065.  In*  thus  finding  its  way  to  the  sewers,  the  usual 
deed  the  carbolic  add  and  the  creosote  (prop-  decomposition  of  the  sewage  is  arrested,  putre- 
erir  cresylie  acid  in  the  main)  of  comm'erce,  are  faction  and  evolution  of  offensive  gases  being 
alike  seldom  pure,  each  being  usually  mixed  replaced  by  an  air  slightly  charged  with  car- 
with  some  portion  of  the  other,  and  also  with  bonio  acid  and  light  carbide  of  hydrogen 
sotoe  napthaline,  ohinoline,  etc.,  and  to  which  (marsh-gas).  He  mentions  also  a  carbolate  of 
htter  their  coal-tar  odor  is  largely  due ;  while  lime,  believed  to  bo  a  chemical  compoond,  and 
Dr.  Letheby  states  that  other  coal-tar  acids,  the  containing  about  20  per  cent  of  the  acid,  but 
T&lae  of  which  is  less,  are  also  to  some  extent  the  value  of  which  is  destroyed  by  mixing  it 
sold  as  carbolic  acid.  with  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime.    The  car- 

Otiier  names  somewhat  commonly  applied  to  bonio  add  of  the  air,  slowly  acting  on  the  for- 
tius sobstance  are  those  of  phenie  aoid^  phenol,  mer  salt,  sets  free  the  carbolic  acid,  which  is  thus 
and  phcnylic  aleo?tol.  Pure  carbolic  acid  is  a  diffused  through  the  air  in  sufficient  quantities 
Thite  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  about  93°  E.,  to  act  as  a  disinfectant,  without  destroying  the 
aad  distilling  at  about  dd6°  [870°,  Ube]  ;  but  colors  of  clothing.  In  summing  up.  Dr.  Lethe- 
Tery  little  oily  impurity  or  water  suffices  to  by  recommends  as  best  for  the  disinfection  of 
li^oefy  it,  and  for  disinfecting  purposes  it  is  sick-rooms,  chlorine  and  the  chlorinated  lime ; 
OsoallT  supplied  in  the  liquid  form.  Oresylio  for  that  of  drains,  middens,  and  sewers,  car- 
Kid  is  liqnid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  boUing  bolio  acid  and  carbolate  of  lime ;  and  for  that 
It  397".  The  commercial  creosote  dissolves  by  of  discharges  from  the  human  body,  carbolio 
flotation  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  about  acid^  chloride  of  zinc,  and  sesquichloride  of 
oae  part  to  eighty,  by  measure.    It  appears  to  iron. 

be  established  that,  for  purposes  of  disinfection.  Dr.  Gibbon,  health  officer  of  the  Holborn 

carbolic  and  cresylic  acids  have  about  equal  district,  during  the  season  of  cholera  in  1866, 

valae,  and  far  surpass  other  coal-tar  products,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  spreading  the 

B>)  that  they  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  disease,  practised  plunging  the  infected  cloth- 

Ktive  antiseptic  principles  of  the  tar.    The  ex-  ing,  within  the  rooms  of  patients,  into  a  niix- 

periments  of  }lr.  Wm.  Orookes  go  to  prove  that  ture  of  boiling  water  and  carbolic  acid.    The 

these  acids  do  not  (at  least  chiefly)  act,  like  use  of  this  disinfectant  is  stated  also  to  have 

solphurons  add,  by  taking  up  oxygen — ^though  been  ordered  in  the  British  navy,  to  take  the 

tbe  tendency  of  both  of  them  in  presence  of  place  of  Burnett's  chloride  of  zinc,  and  partly 

Ws  to  oxidize  into  rosoiic  acid,  would  inti-  because  of  the  number  of  deaths  occurring 

oate  that  in  some  cases  such  action  may  take  from  the  swallowing  of   the  latter  solution 

P^  in  degree;  while  in  others  of  those  experi-  through  mistake;  but  at  least  one  death  in  a 

&^Qt«  incipient  putre&cti on  in  flesh  was  slowly  similar  manner  from  solution  of  carbolio  acid 

ft)rrected,  and  both  such  flesh  and  that  which  is  already  reported,  and  other  cases  of  injury 

»a3  fresh,  being,  after  soaking  for  an  hour  in  a  from  incautious  use  of  it  have  occurred.    M. 

oae  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  Bobceuf  patented  in  France,  in  1861,  an  alka- 

haog  up  in  the  air  of  a  warmed  room,  dried,  line  solution  of  carbolic  add  (Phenol  sodique 

Qd  kept  indefinitely ;  as,  by  a  like  application,  Bob(Buf)^  as  a  local  haemostatio  and  antiseptic, 

»imal  membranes  were  preserved ;  and  small  its  chief  use  being  for  stopping  the  flow  of 

IQantities  of  the  acid  sufficed  to  prevent  de-  blood  from  woimds,  and  which  obtained  the 

<^^pOjRtion  in  animal  size  and  glue,  even  in  hot  Montyon  prize  of  the  French  Institute.    Oar- 

v&ither.    Generally,  indeed,  according  to  most  bolic  acid  lozenges  have  also  been  prepared  for 

AQtborities,  carbolic  and  cresylic  adds  exert  lit-  use  as  an  internal  antiseptic,  their  flavor  being 

tie  effect  as  disinfectants — ^that  is,  in  the  way  sufficiently  biting  to  prevent  their  being  con- 

fjf  correcting  fetid  gases  or  other  products  of  sumed  as  confectionery  by  children.    Indeed, 

pctrefaction,  their  chief  value  consisting  in  their  Djr.  Sansoin  adopted  at  the  University  College 

sbictl?  antiseptic  power.    Jyr,  Smith  condders  Hospital,  London,  a  treatment  of  cholera  which 

their  action  in  this  respect  one  of  presence  or  may  be  characterized  as  both  externally  and 

contact,  though  in  the  way  of  inducing  a  stable  inUmall^  antiseptic.    He  argues  in  favor  of 
ToL.  VI.— 18               A 
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the  use  of  agents  of  snoh  character  as  sulphites  manj  of  them  protected  by  patent,  have  also 

and  carbolic  a4iid  or  carbolates^  in  place  of  the  come  into  use.  McDongall^s  *'  iHsinfectiDg  Po  w- 

chlorides  (as  of  mcroory)  commonly  employed,  der "  contains  sulphnrons  and-  carbolic  adds, 

He  administered  internally  the  sulphite  of  soda,  or  the  former  and  creosote,  and  is  nsed  in  cor- 

and  also  carbolic  acid  (one  drop,  with  three  of  recting  dampness  and  pntrefaction  or  ofTensiTe 

chloroform) ;  and  thongh  the  practice  was  still  matt^-s  in  stables,  cow-honses,  water-closets, 

nnder  trial,  the  anthor  speaks  favorably  of  its  etc.    In  England,  also,  Tarions  other  prepara- 

results.     The   18th  volame  of  the  Chemical  tions,  as  disinfecting  soaps,  and  Condj'*8  ^*  Pat- 

iVtftrtf  (January  to  June,  1866)  contains  several  ent  Ozonized  Water "  for  the  bath,  toilet,  and 

notices  of  the  use  of  disinfectants  in  connection  purification  of  drinking  water,  etc.,  are   em- 

with  the  arrest  or  prevention  of  the  rinderpest,  ployed. 

in  which,  it  may  be  added,  the  editor  believes        A  compound  disinfecting  powder  known  as 

that  carbolic  acid  serves  as  the  best  agent  of  the  '*  Phoenix  Disinfectant,"  invented  by  Mr. 

disinfection.  Henry  Napier,  is  now  manufactured   hj   the 

For  general  use  during  seasons  of  epidemic  Phcenix  Ohemicol  Company,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
cholera,  Dr.  Squibb  strongly  recommends,  on  The  inventor  describes  the  compound  as  a 
the  score  both  of  efficiency  and  cheapness,  the  sulphocarJ>olate  of  alumina^  with  addition  of  a 
two  familiar  agents,  quichlirM  (ground  to  a  small  percentage  of  sesquichloride  of  iron^  and 
coarse  powder,  and  used  in  mass,  and  as  a  of  sulphite  of  magnesia.  The  alumina  base 
whitewash),  and  charcoal  (recently  burned,  serves,  not  merely  while  the  preparation  is 
dry,  and  also  ground  coarsely),  and  the  mixture  kept  in  bulk,  to  aid  in  retaining  its  active  con- 
of  these*  already  named,  the  '^  calx  powder."  stituents,  but  also  when  the  powder  is  applied. 
The  quicklime  and  calx  powder,  and  also  chlo-  to  absorb  gases,  especially  the  sulphuretted, 
ride  of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  per-  phosphuretted,  and  ammoniacal,  so  commonly 
manganate  of  potash,  and  Labarraque's  solu-  evolved  in  connection  with  decomposition,  the 
tion,  are  the  agents  which  were  chiefly  em-  sulphite  contained  luding  also  in  the  removal 
ployed  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  of  such  gases ;  while  flu*ther,  when  applied  or 
Health  of  New  York,  during  the  existence  of  exposed,  the  mixture  gives  off  both  carbolic 
cholera  in  that  city  and  suburbs  in  1866,  the  acid  and  chlorine,  for  disinfection  of  the  air. 
copperas  being  used  in  strong  solution  for  This  preparation  is  recommended  for  the  pre- 
water-closets,  bed-pans,  etc.,  and  the  perman-  vention  of  putrefaction  in  animal  or  vegetable 
ganate  for  disinfecting  clothing  and  towels,  matters  or  refufc,  or  arresting  it  where  com- 
when  not  convenient  to  boil  such  at  once ;  and  menccd — actions  chiefly  effected  by  the  carbol- 
the  success  of  the  board  in  controlling  the  epi-  io  acid ;  and  for  the  correction  or  abEorption 
demio  as  well  as  low  fevers  by  these  agencies,  of  gases  given  off  by  putrid,  fecal,  or  other 
and  preventing  their  spreading,  are  known  to  matters — an  object  chiefly  attained  by  action 
have  been  very  decided  and  satisfactory.  Dr.  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The  mixture 
Squibb  urges  also  the  value  of  fumigation  with  may  be  applied  in  private  dwcDiugs,  cellans 
a  strong  smoke  of  green  wood  for  the  disinfec-  streets,  hospital?,  sick-rooms,  etc.,  and  for 
tion  of  empty  tenement  houses,  hovels,  stables,  drains,  sess-pools,  stables,  shipping,  etc  The 
cellars,  etc.,  sucli  a  smoke  carrying  with  it  car-  inventor  states  that  the  compound  givea  off  no 
bon,  creosote,  pyroligneous  acid,  carbonic  oxide  injurious  gas;  that  it  does  not  injure  mannres. 
and  acid,  etc.,  and  thus  proving  powerfully  an-  but  acts  to  absorb  and  retain  their  fertilizing 
tiseptio  and  disinfectant ;  while  its  effects  may  ingredients ;  that  it  effectually  removes  noxion? 
often  be  completed  by  afterward  cleansing  and  and  offensive  emanations,  and  that  it  is  not  es- 
whitewashing.  Finally,  besides  quicklime,  char-  pensive;  though  his  statement  further,  that  it 
coal,  and  their  mixture  already  named,  and  is  **  not  poisonous,"  can  of  course  be  under- 
even  before  them  in  importance  as  general  dis-  stood  only  in  a  relative  and  qualified  eenfte. 
infectants,  he  ranks  heat,  and  the  various  means  The  didnfectant  has  been  already  approved  by 
of  disengaging  and  tippiylng  chlorine ;  and  he  the  boards  of  health  of  three  or  more  citie^. 
urges  the  propriety  generally  of  occasionally  in-  by  proprietors  of  several  public  buildings,  and 
termitting  or  changing  the  disinfectant  agents  others, 
nsed.  Finally,  the  reader  is  referred,  as  especial] t 

Oharcoal  should  be  of  recent  burning,  dry,  connected  with  the  subject  of  disinfection  (l»o^ 

and  coarsely  powdered.    Water  heated  to  212°  sides  sources  previously  named),  to  the  treatise 

proves  a  decided  disinfectant.    To  destroy  the  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Sansom,  entitled  "7%^  Arrest  an-f 

Infectious  poisons  in  clothing,  etc.,  Dr.  Squibb  Prevention  of  Cholera,  being  a  Guide  to   t/i^ 

would  heat  in  an  oven  to  280** ;  while  Dr.  Xan-  Antiseptic   Treatment,  London,  1866 ; "    to   a 

ner  and  others  declare  that  220**  suffices.    For  communication  of  Dr.  Letheby,  Health  Officer 

dwellings  and  public  buildings  a  complete  dis-  of  London,  "  On  the  Praetice  of  Disinfeeti^n^^ 

infection  may  doubtless  usually  be  maintained  republished  in  the  Chemical  News  of  I>eeemlK^r 

by  means  of  four  natural  or  simple  agencies:  7, 1866;  and  to  the  ^^  Reprint  from  ths  Ap^p^n-- 

fQinlight,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  a  proper-  dix  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  CattU  JPla^rtis 

ly— but  not  over— drying  heat.  Commission,  London,  1866,"  b:f  Mr.  VUliain 

Several  disinfecting  compounds  of  a  special  Crookes,  and  some  extracts  from  which   faav^ 

character  besides  those  already  named,  and  here  been  presented. 
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BBAPER,  Simeon,  a  distiDgaished  citizen  of  ing  widely  beyond  the  limits  of  his  parish.    As 

New  York,  and  a  leading  politician,  born,  1804 ;  a  preacher,  he  was  characterized  by  plainness, 

died  at  TThitestone,  Lb  I.,  Kovember  6,  1866,  directness,  and  simplicity.    He  was  also  widely 

He  was  educated  for  mercantile  life,  and  was  known  for  his  whole>sonled  generosity  and 

for  many  years  a  prominent  merchant  of  New  humanity,  and  his  honse  was  the  resort  of  the 

YorL   Being  nnfortnnate  in  baslness,  he  be-  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  who,  with- 

cmte  an  anctioneer,  in  which  position  he  was  out  respect  to  color  or  nation,  were  snre  of  the 

ercinently  successful .  needed  help.    Very  early  in  his  ministry  he 

In  the  political  affairs  of  the  State  and  nation  took  an  open  and  decided  anti-slavery  stand, 

Mr.  Draper  took  a  deep  interest  and  active  part,  holding  firmly  his  position  through  evil  report 

He  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  old  Whig  and  through  good  report  till  the  day  of  trinmph 

foitj  of  his  State,  and  was  for  many  years  the  and  deliverance.    In  1842  he  published  a  his- 

ptrsonal  and  political  friend  of  "William  H.  Sew-  tory  of  the  North  Church  in  New  Haven  dnr- 

ani.  In  later  years  the  political  relations  of  ing  the  last  century.    In  1848,  upon  the  estab- 

tie  tFo  were  broken  up — Mr.  Draper,  soon  li^ment  of  the  I^ew  Englander^  he  became 

after  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  one  of  the  associate  editors,  and  from  that 

lecoming  a  decided  opponent  of  Mr.  Seward^s  time  contributed   to  its  pages  more  articles 

policj.   Mr.  Draper  was  several  times  a  mem-  than  any  other  writer  save  Dr.  Bacon.    He 

kr  of  the  Whig  State  Central  Committee,  .and  also  published  various  addresses  and  sermons. 

in  1864  was  chairman  of  the  Union  Stiite  Cen-  In  1866  Mr.  Dutton  received  the  title  of  D.D., 

tml  Committee.  from  Brown  University. 

For  many  years  before  the  war  he  was  presi-  DWIGHT,  Th^odobb,  an  editor  and  author, 

dent  of  the  Board  of  Ten  Governors  having  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1797 ;  diedinBrook- 

ehsrge  of  the  city  charities.   When  the  law  ore-  lyn,  October  16,  1866,  from  injuries  received 

atiiig  this  board  was  repealed,  he  was  appointed  by  a  railroad  accident.    He  was  the  son  of  the 

a  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities-  and  Cor-  late  Hon.  Theodore  D wight,  member  of  Con- 

rections,  and  retained  that  post  until  1864,  gress  from  Connecticut,   and  nephew  of  Dr. 

when  he  resigned  the  position,  to  which  Comp-  Timothy  Dwight,   President  of  Yale  College. 

troller  Brennan  sncoeeded.    His  administration  He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 

of  these  offices  was   almost  universally  com-  and  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1814.  Hav- 

tttBded.    In  1862  he  was  appointed  Provost  inc  been  converted  during  this  period,  he  re- 

Jfirshal  for  the  city.    In  1864,  by  appoint-  solved  to  study  theology,  and  devote  his  life 

nent  of  President  Lincoln,  he  succeeded  Mr.  to  the  ministry,  but  his  studies  were  interrupted 

Barney  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  by  a  severe  attack  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs. 

He  resigned  this  position  in  1865.     At  the  and  he  was  ordered  abroad  by  his  physician. 

time  of  his  death  Mr.  Draper  was  the  Govern-  He  visited  Great  Britain,  where  he  spent  a 

n:tot  cotton  agent,  having  charge  of  all  the  cot-  year,  and  in  1821  again  went  abroad,  and  this 

ton  received  at  the  port  of  New  York.    He  was  time  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

I  man  of  much  ability,  and  exerted  a  marked  On  his  return  he  wrote  his  first  book,  entitled 

infiaenee  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moved,  "  A  Tour  in  Italy."    His  hopes  of  entering  the 

^litther  of  politics  or  trade.    He  had  a  very  ministry  having  been  frustrated,  he  henceforth 

^borough  knowledge  of  political  affairs,  and  devoted  his  Itfe  to  literary  and  philanthropic 

.^'1  many  warm  political  adherents.    He  was  pursuits,  occasionally  giving  instruction  to  both 

f  Qan  of  generous  impulses  and  the  strictest  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.    In    1888    Mr. 

iiitrjrrity.  Dwight  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  iden- 

DUTTON,  Samuel  William  SorxHMAXD,  D.  tified  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  the  pub- 

I>-  a  Congregational  clergyman  and  writer,  lie  enterprises  instituted  for  the  good  of  the 

km  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  March  14,  1814,  died  city.  In  the  origination  and  organization  of  the 

at  MiUbory,  Mass.,  January  26,  1866.    His  an-  public  schools  he  was  one  of  tiie  principal  and 

f^stry  upon  both  sides  were  distinguished  for  most  energetic  movers,  often  inviting  to  his 

pirfj  and  substantial  intelligence,  and  his  early  house  boys  whom  he  met  in  the  streets,  and 

i-aining  was  well  calculated  to  develop   the  interesting  them  in  study.    He  was  engaged  in 

Wt  faculties  of  his  nature.    Ho  graduated  at  several  magazines  and  periodicals,  and  at  one     * 

1  ale  College  in  1833,  and  spent  Sie  following  time  was  publisher  and  editor  of  the  New  York 

jtar  in  teacliing  in  Mount  Hope  College,  Balti-  Presbyterian.    Through  the  greater  part  of  his 

rs're,  Md.    In  September,  1834,  he  was  chosen  life  he  was  accustomed  to  write  for  the  leading 

^f-tor  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar   School,   in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  for  the  best 

^*.w  Haven,  and  held  the  position  one  year,  periodicals.    He  was  a  most  highly  cultivated 

TMin  1836  to  1838  he  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  man,  being  familiar  with  most  of  the  languages 

^VJtge,  and  from  1835  to  1838  pursued  his  now  spoken,   conversing  with   great  ease  in 

^Wjlcgical  studies  in  the  seminary  there.  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  be- 

Iluving  accepted  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  sides  Greek  and  Hebrew.    He  was  also  con- 

C'f  the  Korth  Church  in  that  city,  he  was  versant  with  German — though  he  never  liked 

ordained  June,   1838,   and  remained  in  this  it — and  Arabic,  in  which  he  conversed  quite 

rektion  until  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  readily.    He  was  a  member  of  several  scientific 

twenty-seven  years,  with  an  infinenco  extend-  and  philosophical  societies,  among  which  were 
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the  Ethnological  Society  of  New  York  aad  the  translation  of  onr  works  of  instmction   into 

Historioal  Society  of  Brooklyn.    At  the  time  of  that  language.    He  was  a  man  of  the  mofst  een- 

his  deoease  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  in-  sitive  uprightness  and  sincerity,  and  was  erer 

trodaoing  our  customs   and   books   into  the  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  advance: 

schools  of  the  Spanish  American  States,  and  the  ment  of  any  good  cause. 
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EASTERN  CHURCHES,  or  Oriektai.  clergy  a  similar  ascendency  and  immnnities 
Chubohes,  is  the  collective  name  given  to  to  those  ei^joyed  by  the  priesthood  in  Cath- 
a  number  of  churches  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  olio  countries.  The  attempt  was  as  firmly 
Asia,  and  Northeastern  Africa,  which  hold  to  resisted  by  most  of  the  lay  heads  of  the  com- 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  of  munity,  with  whom,  also,  the  greater  part  of 
bishops.  /These  churches  are :  1.  The  Greek  the  lower  clergy  have  sided.  The  Sultan's  Ar- 
Church.  (See  Gbbbk  Chttbch.)  2.  The  Arme-  menian  subjects  are  mainly  governed  by  a  rep* 
nian  Church.  8.  The  Syrian  or  Jacobite  Church,  resentative  "  national "  assembly,  with  a  seen- 
4.  The  Nestorian,  or  Chaldean  Church.  6.  The  lar  and  clerical  medjlis — ^sub-conunittee — the 
Coptic  Church,  in  Egypt  6.  The  Abyssinian  whole  cho^n  acoording  to  a  fixed  electoral 
Church.  •  7.  The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  in  law  by  the  Armenians  themselves.  Finding 
eastern  Indixu  The  Maronites,  another  of  these  himself  successAilly  resisted  by  the  liberal  ma- 
communions,  has  for  several  centuries  been  jority  of  the  people  and  clergy  the  Patriarch 
united  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Of  resigned.  The  minister  A^ali  Pacha  refused  to 
all  the  others,  the  last-mentioned  has  gained  accept  his  resignation,  and  abolished  both  the 
over  a  portion,  which  have  embraced  her  doc-  secular  and  clerical  medjlises,  naming  a  new 
trines,  but  have  retained  some  usages  whicli  mixed  one  of  eleven  members,  chosen  hj  him- 
differ  from  those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  self  to  revise  the  constitution.  In  December, 
the  use  of  an  Oriental  instead  of  the  Latin  1866,  an  American  missionary  at  Constantinople 
language  at  divine  service,  and  the  marriage  wrote  on  the  reformatory  movements  among 
of  priests.  Thus,  there  are  "  United  Greeks  "  the  Armenians  as  follows : 
(and  within  a  few  years,  "  United  Bulgarians  "),  .                            , 

"United   Armenians,"    "Chaldeans"    (united  pZ°J[;u'*?.°fvi'f?lVf?^^^ 

vr    1.     •       \       u  TT  -i.  J      a     *        fi      It  TT  *i.  J  Courch  has  been  laboring  quietJy  for  a  thorough  re- 

Nestonans).      "  United     Syrians,"      "United  form.    The  American  mWiona^es  in  Turkev^haVe 

Copts."     More  recently,  an  "Eastern  Church  labored  among  these  people  for  thirty  yeafa»  and 

Association  "  has  been  established  in  England  have  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Bible  into  erery  ri]. 

for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reunion  be-  )jge;    ^"^  church  and  nation  are  so  confounded  in 

This  association  last  year  published  its  first  an-  jjow  these  thousands  are  combining  to  compel  the 

nual  report,  from  which  it  appears  that  among  church  to  renounce  these  errors,  and  go  back  to  thi 

its    patrons   are    several    Greek   bishops    of  simple  teachings  of  the  Bible.    They  propose  to  r«- 

Servia.    The  report  also  states  that  negotia-  I*VJ  *^!i  ^F'^^'^Pjl  ^?""*J^  church  goTermnent  a.* 

.*                       J'       r             ^.,«i^^  ix^*«^«^S   *T,^  better  adapted  to  Turkey  than  any  other.    Their  CetJ- 

tions  are  pendmg  for  a  reunion  between  the  tral  Committee  is  in  constant  immunicaUon  isilh 

Greek  and  Arm eman.  Churches,  and  an  account  Protestant  pastors  and  missionaries,  and  is  dr^wins 

of   these  negotiations,  written  by  the  Greek  up  a  creed  as  a  basis  for  their  party  to  act  apon.     Aa 

Metropolitan  of  Chios,  is  published  in  the  re-  Armenian  paper  this  week  declares  that  all    the 

port    The  association  presented  a  letter  of  l2:^!^LZV'ii!:^.^J?Sl''FJ!^^  °T  .^°If ?*"^*  ■**** 

f^,,    ...            J  -L     x-L    1            X*       X    XI     a       J  propoesies  that  it  will  succeed.    1  am  not  aiute  so 

Ohnfitian  and  brotherly  greeting  to  the  Synod  ^^^^  about  immediate  success,  for  the  corrupt  e«rl€- 

of  the  Armenian  Patriarchate  assembled  at  siastical  hierarchy  has  unlimited  power  for   evil  - 

Constantinople    for    the    electipn    of   a    now  but  the  morement  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  sgcI 

"  Catholicos  "  (hoad  of  the  Armenian  Church)  cess  of  the  American  missionaries  in  brisgins  the 

at  Etshmiadzine.    The  Patriarch  of  Constanti-  P^^P^®  *»*^^  ^  *^«  ^^^^^  *»  *^^"'  ^^^J^  *^«^  S^^^- 

nople  received  the  letter  with  great  kindness  jhe  position  of  the  Nestorians  in  Persia 

and  courtesy.    (See  Anouoan  Chueches  and  ^as  greatly  improved  m  1866,  consequent  cnvxi 

Geekk  CHUEon.)                            .  ^   ,   ,.       „  tlie  English  intervention  in  their  behalf.      The 

At   the    election  of  a  new  "  Catholicos "  z^vant  Herald,  of  Constantinople,  thus  refers 

(head  of  the  Armenian  Church)  at  Etshmiad-  to  their  improved  condition, 
zine,  a  convent   in  Asiatic   Russia,  held  in 

1866,  the   candidate  favored   by  the  Russian  Th®  sectarian  quarrel  between   the    KestoH&n^ 

n^^X^w^T*^^,^*-  «r«-  AU^^^,*  .x««-  ♦K/^  ^T^n,  faxT^^^A  round  Oorumiah  has  ended  in  the  Roman  Cathol-c 

Government  was  chosen  over  tho  one  favored  ^    ^^^^j      ^j,^  Protestants  from  a  chiirch  which 

by  the  Turkish  Government.    There  was,  m  the  latter  had  long  occupied,  and  so  learin^  them 

1866,  a  great  excitement  among  the  Armenian  (in  the  village  concerned)  without  anv  place  of  puh- 

community  in  Constantinople.    The  Patriarch  "c  worship.    As  in  every  wav  the  nest  meana  cf 

was  reported  as  being  eager  to  undermine  the  !!?^^i?*?«  ^uZi^^t'^^'^KAl^.^'^^^'J^'S^  "^ 

,  J       *^j      .              i^xi^i  •*    •     xv^   ^^..^ 0**  ">ot  a  subscnption  to  build  the  ejected  Prot^s>- 

old  predommance  of  the  kity  in  the  govern-  .^t,  ^  gp,^  new  church  of  their  o^  aad^  It" 

ment  of  the  ^^  nation,"  and  to  secure  tor  the  matter  being  mentioned  to  the  Shah,  his  majestjmc.^ 
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generoiwly  and  tolerantiy  headed  the  list  with  one  to  it,  and  the  skilM  training  for  ministerial 

Eondied  ponnda  and  the  total  amount  is  four  hun-  service  through  which  he  led  his  papils.     On 

^o„"J,^rr..'XVXir''»;JSl  the  .Bion  of  the  Secession  Oh.rchV  the 

ninere  in  the  end ;  that  is,  the  Persian  Nestoriane,  Synod  of  Ulster,  he  continued  to  exercise  his 

for  mneh  remains  to  be  done  for  those  of  them  who  professorship  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Hanna, 

lire  iCTOsa  the  Turkish  frontier.    The  Shah,  as  a  who  had  been  professor  of  the  latter  body,  till 


commnnity.  ^Ij's  College,  till  his  death.    Dr.  Edgar  did  not 

'  confine  his  labors,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  to 

ECUADOR,  a  republic  in  South  America,  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  He  was  the 
President,  Geronomo  Carrion,  since  August  4,  author  of  the  temperance  reformation  in  Ulster, 
I860.  Vice-President,  Dr.  Kafael  Oarvajal;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  issued  his  first  pub- 
Minister  of  Finances,  of  the  Interior  and  Ex-  lication  on  the  subject,  which  was  followed  at 
t«rior,  Dr.  Manuel  Bustaraente;  Minister  of  intervals  by  others,  amounting  to  nearly  one 
War  and  of  the  Navy,  Colonel  Ignacio  Vein-  hundred,  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
^!mi^a.  The  republic  is  now  divided  into  the  circulated ;  and  not  only  from  the  press,  but 
following  ten  departments ;  Pichincha,  Imbabn-  from  pulpits  and  platforms,  in  Scotland  and 
r35.  Loon.  Chimborazo,  Esmeraldas,  Oriente,  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  he  ably  and  elo- 
Gnajas,  ifanavi,  Cuenca,  Loja.  Area,  about  quently  advocated  the  noble  cause.  Dr.  Edgar 
3^660  English  square  miles,  but,  as  the  eastern  was  decidedly  and  intensely  devoted  to  the 
frontier  is  not  yet  fixed,  others  estimate  it  at  Presbyterian  system,  but  he  loved  and  main- 
from  190,890  to  843,602  English  square  miles,  tained  Christian  friendship  for  all  good  men. 
Population  in  1858,  1,040,371,  among  whom  The  plans  for  building  manses  and  churches,  and 
60«),000  were  descendants  of  Europeans.  The  increasing  ministeriu  support,  had  in  him  one 
cspital,  Quito,  has  about  Y6,000  inhabitants,  of  their  most  successful  supporters,  and  to  ad- 
The  public  revenue  consisted,  in  1865,  of  1,401,  yance  these,  his  liberality  and  influence  were 
oOO  piastres,  and  the  expenditure  of  1,899,672  unfmlingly  devoted.  All  the  missions  of  the 
piastresL  The  public  debt,  in  1865,  amounted  church,  foreign,  Jews,  and  colonial,  had  in  him 
to  9,S90,554,  tiie  interior  debt  to  8,692,966  a  powerful  advocate,  but  that  to  his  Celtic  conn- 
piastres.  The  exports  from  the  port  of  Guay-  trymen  was  quite  absorbing.  The  North  Con- 
a|ail  in  1864,  amounted  to  2,953,649  piastres  naught  Mission,  whose  centre  is  Ballinglen,  with 
flarrcase  over  1863, 119,804 piastres);  and  that  its  missionaries,  preachers,  schools,  industrial, 
in  1865  to  about  4,000,000  piastres.  The  num-  and  scriptural,  colporteurs,  etc.,  owed  its  origin 
ber  of  entries,  in  the  port  of  Guatemala  in  and  success  mainly,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
1^64,  was  50  British  mail  steamei^  and  171  to  his  exertion.  In  politics  he  was  a  Liberal, 
other  vessels  (42  Ecuadorian,  78  Peruvian,  7  and  ardently  advocated  the  abolition  •of  West 
Chilian),  together  making  14,999  tons.  In  Jan-  India  slavery.  'He  also  took  a  deep  and  abid- 
uanr,  1866,  the  Government  of  Ecuador  joined  ing  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
the  alliance  of  Ohili  and  Pern  against  Spain,  and  blind. 

and  subsequently,  like  the  other  allied  republics,  EGYPT,  a  dependency  of  Turkey  in  Ainca. 

expelled  all  the  Spanish  residents  from  her  ter-  The  Government  of  Egypt  has,  since  1841,  been 

riiory.     On  November  26,  President  Carrion  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mehomet  Ali,  ac- 

r^lied  to  the  proposition  of  General  Mosquera,  cording  to  the  Mohammedan  law  of  succession, 

of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  relative  to  which  passes  the  throne,  from  one  member  of 

the  convocation   of  another  South  American  the  family  to  another  in  order  of  seniority.    In 

CiDDgress,  approving  of  the  suggestion  and  de-  May,  1866,  the  present  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Ismail 

daring  his  readiness  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Pacha  (born  1816,  succeeded  his  brotner.  Said 

Congress.                               .  Pacha,  on  January,  1863),  prevailed  upon  the 

EDGAR,  JoHK,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Irish  Pres-  Turkish  Government  to  grant  him  the  right  of 

hjterian    clergyman    and    professor,   born  in  succession  in  direct  line,  and  the  son  of  Ismail 

CoQnty  Down,  Ireland,  in  1797 ;  died  at  Dublin,  Pacha,  Mechmed  Yefwik  Pacha,  born  in  1861,  is, 

August  26,  1860.     He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  therefore,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 

^ael  Edgar,  D.  D.,  a  seceding  minister  of  The  territory  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 

Ballymahinch,  County  Down.    He  received  his  embracing  Nubia,  the  provinces  of  Kordofan  and 

elementary  education  in  his  father's  academy ;  Takale,  Taka,  the  territory  of  the  Bareah,  and 

stadied  classics,  science,  and  philosophy,  in  the  other  parts  of  Egyptian  Soodan,  extends  on 

Bel&st  College ;  theology  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  the  White  Nile  as  far  as  Helle-e-Deleb ;  on  the 

QQder  his  father ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  Blue  Nile,  as  far  as  Fazogl.    Altogether  its  area 

ihe  Second  Seceding  Congregation,  Belfast.  On  is  estimated  at  657,510  English  square  mOes, 

ihe  death  of  his  father,  though  young,  he  was  and  the  population  at  7,465,000,  of  whom  4,- 

fho>en  his  successor  in  the  divinity  chair;   and  806,691  belong  to  Egypt  proper,  1,000,000  to 

^ppliy  disappointed  the  fears  of  many,  and  Nubia,  400,000  to  Kordofan  and  Takale,  88,000 

ftalized  the  hopes  of  more,  by  the  tact  and  to  Taka,  20,000  to  the  territory  of  the  Bareah, 

judgment  with  which  he  conducted  the  class,  1,700,000  to  other  parts  of  Egyptian  Soodan. 

the  sound  and  extensive  knowledge  ho  imparted  The  population  set  down  for  Egypt  proper  is  at- 
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cording  to  a  oenaus  of  1862,  when  the  country       Art.  6.  No  person  can  be  elected  who  may  be  in  Ui« 

was  diyided  as  follows:  1  I^er  BgypHwi^^  f^u^l^^ Sle n^ffi 

out  the  cities  of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  those  who  mar  be  in  the  serrice  of  any  of ^m.  All 

Yanta,  and  Suez),  consisting  of  the  provinces  persons  in  the  military  serrice,  either  on  the  active 

of  Behereh,  Rodat-el-'^      '     t.  ,_,,_..  ,..,  *- ,  .  ,  „      i..  .. .. — ««..._ 

joohiyyeh,  Gizeh,  had, 

954  inhabitants.    2.  Middle  Egypt,  divided  into  -^  ere^  soldier  whose  term  of  service  fi«d  in  the 

the  provinces  of  Minyeh  (and  Beni-Mazar),  ±a-  reserye  fist  shall  have  expired,  maybe  elected  ifther 

yoom,  and  Beni-Saef,  had,  in  554  villages,  519,-  satisfy  the  preceding  conditions. 

682  inhabitants.    S.  Upper  Eaypt,   embracing       Abt.  6.  The  election  of  the  members  of  this  Aswn- 

the  provinces  of  Sioot,  Girge,  and  Kenne  (and  ^y  ^f^^^  ^  ^^f  P>««  *°  *^«  provinces  in  proDor. 

EsoJ,  had,  in  620  villages,  %  876  inhahitint«.  ^ tel  ^^e JSffiricl'  roS^rtP^-X  o^ 

4.  The  large  cities  and  towns  had  the  following  inhabitants  j  but  at  Cairo  three  representatives  will 

population :  Cairo,  256,700 ;  Alexandria,  164,-  be  nominated,  at  Alexandria  two,  and  at  Damietu 

400;  Damietta,  87,100;  Rosetta,  18,900 ;  Suez,  one  only.  ^    .  ^  ^.^    ^     , 

are  about  150,000  Copts,  5,000  Syrians,  5,000  rally  have  the  right  to  elect  in  the  name  of  the  popa- 

Greeks,   2,000   Armenians,    5,000  Jews.     The  lation,  provided  they  fulfil  the  required  condition 

yearly  revenue  of  the  Government  is  estimated  These  sheiks  will  meet  at  the  Prefecture,  each  will 

at  £8,000,000.    The  yeariy  tribute  of  the  Turk-  ^^^  upon  a  balloting  paper,  which  is  to  bo  kept 

is>i  anvftrnmftnt  wm  fnrmerlv  fthont  ^£860  000  ^^^^  "^^  closed,  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom 

isn  ixovernmoni  was  lormerjy  about  a,30U,uuu,  j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.jj  deposit  the  paper  in  the  electoral 

but  was  largely  increased  m  1866.  when  the  urn  of  ms  district. 

porte  granted  to  the  viceroy  the  rignt  of  chan-       Art.  8.  The  examination  of  the  baUot,  after  x\tt 

ging  the  law  of  succession.    The  army  consisted,  voting  of  the  Sheiks,  will  take  place  in  the  prewnce 

in  1868,  of  21,000  men.    The  number  of  vessels  ^^^l^^^lf/  ^^IJ^^^^'^'A®  chief  of  the  pohce  office 

«r«-  ;«  io«oV  -v;^«  r.fi  *u^  n««   a  A.!««*«a   o  and  the  Cadi  of  the  prefecture.    The  candidate  who 

was,  m  1862,  7  ships  of  the  Ime,  6  frigates,  9  ^^^  ^^^tain  a  majesty  of  votes  wUl  be  nonunatei 

corvettes,  25  smaller  vessels,  ana  27  transports,  representative  of  his  district.    In  those  cases  where 

The  imports  of  Alexandria  amounted,  in  1864,  the  votes  may  be  equally  divided  between  two  w> 

to   492,987,258   Turkish  piastres   (20   Turkish  didates,  they  will  decide  the  matter  by  drawing  kt. 

piastres  are  equal  to  one  dollar);  and  the  ex-  f?^^  H'^^.l^AT^'f^l 7^^^^ 

.^4     1  tviis  AAR  ocrn  X        m       ^1^      r  tive.    In  both  cases  the  Sheiks  present  wiU  Sign  » 

ports  to  1,146,905,253  piastres.     The  value  of  statement  of  the  result  of  the  election.    At  C«iro, 

the  exported   cotton   alone  was   $74,218,500.  Damietta,and  Alexandria,  the  election  of  represcau- 

against  $7,154,400  in   1860.     The  number  or  tives  will  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  amen^ 

vessels  entering,  in  1864,  the  four  E^ptian  the  notables  of  the  three  cities. 

ports  of  Alexandria,  Port-Said,  Damietta,  and  ,,^''-  ^-  The  deputies  are  «»«<t«d  JjT  •  P^"l^ 

S^  .cxi^Aou^i  Id,  X  vx  i^KjatxA,  x^itixjioi^M.,  u^xA  i^^^^  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  new  mcm- 

buez,  amounted  to  6,009  (of  which  1,124  were  ^ers  wiU  be  elected  according  to  rcguUtions  of  Arts 

steamers).    The  number  of  passengers  was  68,-  7  and  8. 

678.  Art.  10.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  will  not  ex- 

In  November  the  CouncU  of  Ministers,  under  c«e<i  seventy-five  in  number, 

presidency  of  the  viceroy,  determined  the  basis  r^.^V'J^^P^'^:,'^^^^^^ 

ana  organization  of  a  council  of  representatives,  event  of  any  member  being  unable  to  attend  the  As- 

the  creation  of  which  had  been  for  some  time  sembly  from  some  important  motiye,  he  will  nctifj 

decided  by  the  viceroy.     The  statute  determin-  the  president  to  that  effect  one  month  before  the 

ing  the  electoral  regulations  is  a  follows:  K^^'ct^'Sli^ed^fdT.li^^ 

Art.  1.  The  dut^r  of  the  Assembly  .will  be  to  de-  tendance,  the  member  will  be  notified  to  that  eiTect. 

liberate  upon  the  internal  interests  of  the  country,  Should  tne  member  persist  in  not  taking  his  »c:.t  is 

and  to  pronounce  upon  the  matters  which  the  Gov-  the  Assembly  a  fresh  election  will  be  held  to  ri>p!jc« 

emment  may  consider  as  comins  within  its  functions,  him  in  the  mode  prescribed. 
On  such  matters  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly  will  be        Art.  12.  The  members  will  sit  in  person,  aod  cao' 

submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  viceroy.  not  in  any  way  be  represented  in  the  Assemblv. 

Art.  2.  Eycrv  individual,  not  under  twenty-five        Art.  18.  As  soon  as  the  Assembly  meets  a  cuouut- 

years  of  age,  will  be  eligible  ror  election,  on  condition  tee  will  be  appointed  amon^  the  members  which  fi'J 

of  being  honest,  loyal,  and  capable,  and  certified  as  a  proceed  to  verify  the  elections  and  ascertain  tbst  a!I 

native  of  the  country.  the  lesal  conditions  have  been  duly  fnlfilled  in  tb<| 

Art.  8.  No  person  can  be  elected  whose  property  case  of  each  deputy  returned.    Those  elections  foaira 

may  be  under  sequestration  by  decree  in  conse-  to  be  in  order  will  be  definitely  confirmed.   Tbo$e 

quence  of  bankruptcy,  unless  the  insolvent  has  ob-  deputies  whose  elections  may  not  fulfil  all  the  co3^* 

tained  a  regular  and,  complete  discharge;  also,  no  tions  prescribed  by  law  will  oe  replaced  by  otber  per- 

person  having  no  means  of  existence,  or  who,  during  sons  chosen  and  duly  elected  in  tne  same  1ocaliti«$> 
the  year  preceding  his  election,  may  have  received        Art.  14.  After  this  verification  the  committee  wiu 

public  charity,  nor  any  who  may  have  undergone  a  pronounce  upon  the  yalidity  of  each  electioo,  vA 

criminal  penalty,  or  been  dismissed  from  the  public  will  make  its  report  to  the  president,  who  will  aubmu 

service  in  conseoucnce  of  a  legal  sentence.  it  to  the  viceroy,  in  order  that  each  member  iD:»r 

Art.  4.  The  electors  will  be  chosen  among  the  in-  afterward  receive  a  personal  decree  confinniog  ti^^ 

habitants  whose  property  shall  not  have  been  segues-  in  his  quality  of  representative  for  three  years, 

trated'   "      *  "  -    .      - 


mai 

»hal 

shall  not  have  been  dismissed  the  public  service,  and     bly,  according  to  the  customary  usage  in  yzsHar  cir* 

finally  those  who  are  not  in  active  military  service.        cumstancea. 
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Act.  ifi.  The  Assembly  will  meet  this  rear  on  the  annihilation  of  time  and  space  between  the  Old 

m  of  the  month  Hatonr  (November  18tt),  and  will  ^^  j^^^  Worlds.  {See  Telegbaph,  ELEOTwa) 

at  until  the  10th  of  the  month  Touba  (January  17,  c:-,^^  u   ^„„    a^   «\  ^^au    ™.i.«.  J«»^»f  ;*  ^i 

im   In  the  following  years,  however,  the  season  ^"^^^,^*^?^  ^^   80  much,  why  cannot  it  do 

vfllopen  on  the  16th  Kiahk  (December  28th),  and  more?     Why  not  light   our  streets,  heAt  our 

tennioate  the  15th  Amcher  (Feornarv  2l8t).  houses,  drive  our  locomotives  and  steamships, 

All.  17.  The  viceroy  will  assemble,  adiourn,  pro-  and  heal  our  diseases?    Really,  there  is  no 

TS  T^  ^**°^^''  *?•*  -^;;«™*»^y'  Y"^  ^Z  """^^  -^^^  e«ying  what  would  be  visionary  in  our  anticipa- 

penod  for  a  convocation  of  a  new  Assembly  within  a  J^        g  i.x,     jf  a.          r^v.'       •            j»     -i.*     \'t^ 

certain  fixed  time.  ^^°8  ^'  ^^^  future  of  this  science,  for  it  is  still 

Act.  18.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  can  in  no  iQ  its  infancy.     Now  that  the  electric  telegraph 

n3e  receive  petitions.  has  been  brought  to  perfection,  or,  what  is  the 

same  thing,  made  as  good  as  the  world  requires, 

The  opening  of  the  first  Council  (which  con-  the  men  who  have  addressed  their  skill  for 

tdioed  several  Christian  delegates)  was  subse-  some  years  to  the  improvement  of  that  one  use- 

quently  postponed  until  November  27th.   When  ful  application  of  electricity  to  the  wants  of  the 

the  Viceroy,  in  his  opening  speech,  reminded  the  race,  will  naturally  investigate  more  fully  the 

delegates  diat  his  grandfather  had  put  an  end  other,  perhaps   more  wonderful,   possibilities 

to  the  disorders  wiich  prevailed  in  Egypt,  re-  of  the    mysterious  power.    To  investigate  in 

stored  public  security,  and  founded  institutions  science,  is  to  discover. 

which  secored  to  the  country  a  prosperous  Paradoxical  Phenomena  in  Electro-Magnetic 
future.  *'My  father  (he  added)  continued  the  Induction^  a  Ifew  and  Powerful  Apparatus, — 
Tork  which  had  thus  been  hegun,  aiming  at  the  At  the  April  meeting  of  the  British  Royal 
cation  of  an  order  of  things  in  harmony  with  Society,  H.  Wilde,  Esq.,  reported  a  discovery 
tfae  state  of  modem  society.  Since  my  accession  which  he  had  made  of  a  means  of  producing 
tU  constant  object  of  my  thoughts  has  been  the  dynamic  electricity  in  quantities  unattainable 
(ieTelopment  of  public  prosperity.  I  have  often  by  any  apparatus  hitherto  constructed.  He  has 
thought  of  establishing  a  representative  council  found  that  an  indefinitely  small  amount  of 
to  consider  important  questions  of  an  exclusively  magnetism,  or  of  dynamic  electricity,  is  capable 
internal  character.  Such  an  institution  pos-  of  inducing  an  indefinitely  largo  amount  of 
scnsc-s  great  advantages,  constituting  a  siEife-  magnetism;  and,  again,  that  an  indefinitely 
pard  and  a  protection  of  all  interests.  I  have  small  amount  of  dynamic  electricity,  or  of  mag- 
great  satisfaction  in  now  opening  this  council,  netism,  is  capajble  of  evolving  an  indefinitely 
and  thank  Providence  for  having  permitted  me  large  amount  of  dynamic  electricity.  The  ap- 
to  perform  so  solemn  an  act.  I  confide  in  your  paratus  with  which  the  experiments  were  con- 
visdom  and  in  your  patriotic  sentiments.  May  ducted  consisted  of  a  compound  hollow  cylin- 
God  assist  our  efforts  I  In  Him  let  us  put  our  der  of  brass  and  iron,  termed  by  the  author  a 
tnst*'  magnet-cylinder,  the  internal  diameter  of  which 

The  address  of  the  Egyptian  delegates,  in  was  If  inch.  On  this  cylinder  could  be  placed 
replj  to  the  speech  of  the  viceroy,  praises  his  at  pleasure  one  or  more  permanent  horseshoe 
idminiBtration,  and  expresses  satisfaction  that  magnets,  each  magnet  weighing  about  1  lb.,  and 
the  Saltan,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  in-  sustaining  a  weight  of  10  lbs.  An  armature  viras 
ppiration,  had  granted  to  the  present  dynasty  made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  the  interior  of  the 
the  right  of  direct  hereditary  succession  to  the  cylinder,  in  close  proximity  to  its  sides,  but  with- 
Tic€-regal  throne — a  measure  which  the  dele-  out  touching.  Around  this  armature  168  feet 
gat«s  consider  to  be  the  surest  safeguard  of  the  of  insulated  copper  wire  was  coiled,  0.03  of  an 
coMtrr's  tranquillity,  and  the  best  guaranty  inch  in  diameter.  The  direct  current  of  elec- 
tor iu  future  welfare.  The  delegates  also  thank  tricity  was  then  transmitted  through  the  coils 
t!ie  Ticeroy  for  having  established  a  National  of  a  tangent  galvanometer ;  and  as  each  ad- 
AiSfiembly,  and  express  their  conviction  that  its  ditional  magnet  was  placed  upon  the  magnet- 
deliberations,  being  inspired  by  earnest  devoted-  cylinder  it  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  elec- 
nessji  and  enlightened  patriotism,  will  conduce  tricity  generated  in  the  coils  of  tSe  armature 
to  public  concord  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  was  very  nearly  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
]^d.  The  address  concludes  by  invoking  the  number  of  magnets  on  the  cylinder.  When 
Ut^ing  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  Viceroy  and  four  permanent  magnets,  capable  of  sustainine 
Hs  sou.  collectively  a  weight  of  40  lbs.,  were  placed 

The   convention    between  the  Viceroy  of  upon  the  cylinder,  and  when  the  sub-magnet 

^j^t  and  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  relating  to  was  brought  into  metallic  contact  with  the  poles 

a^l  the  hitherto  pending  questions  in  connection  of  the  electro-magnet,  a  weight  of  178  lbs.  was 

^th  the  construction  of  the  canal,  was  signed  required  to  separate  them.    With  a  larger  elec- 

on  February  6th.    The  decision  of  the  Emperor  tro-magnet,  a  weight  of  not  less  than  1,080  lbs. 

^"apoleon  as  arbitrator  has  been  strictly  adnered  was  required  to  overcome  the  attractive  force 

to  by  the  Viceroy.    The  Sultan  telegraphed  his  of  the  electro-magnet,  or  27  times  the  weight 

^proval  of  the  convention.  which  the  four  permanent  magnets  used  in  ex- 

iXECTRIOITY.    This  is  the  science  from  citing  it  were  collectively  able  to  sustain.    It 

'rhich,  above  all  others,  mankind  expect  great  was  also  found  that  this  great  difference  between 

things.     To  it  belongs   the   most  important  the  power  of  a  permanent  magnet  and  that  of 

scientific  achievement  of  the  year,  the  practical  an  electro-magnet,  excited  through  its  agency, 
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might  be   indefinitely  increased.    When   the  the  latter  transmitted  to  the  electro-magnet  of 

wires  forming  the  polar  terminals  of  the  mag-  the  10-inch  machine,  an  amonnt  of  dynamic 

neto-electrio   machine,   were  connected  for  a  electricity  was  evolved  from  the  qaantitjur- 

short  time  with  those  of  a  very  large  electro-  mature  snfBcient  to  meU  pieces  of  an  iron  rod 

magnet,  a  bright  spark  could  be  obtained  from  15  inches  long,  and  fully  one-fonrth  of  an  inch 

the  electro-helices  25  seconds  after  all  conneo-  in  diameter.    With  the  same  arrangement  the 

tion  with  the  magneto-electric  machine  had  electricity  from  the  quantity  armature  roeM 

been  broken.    Hence  the  author  infers  that  an  15  inches  of  No.  11  c-opper  wire,  0.125  inches 

electro-magnet  possesses  the  power  of  accumu-  in  diameter.    When  the  intensity  armatnre  was 

lating  and  retaining  a  charge  of  electricity  in  a  placed  in  the  magnet-cylinder,  7  feet  of  No.  16 

manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  is  re-  iron  wire  were  melted,  and  31  feet  of  tiie  same 

tained  in  insulated  submarine  cables,  and  in  the  wire  made  red  hot.    The  illnmiDating  power 

Leyden  jar.    When  four  magnets  were  placed  of  the  electricity  from  the  intensity  armatnre 

upon  the  cylinder,  the  current  from  the  machine  was  so  great  as  to  cast  shadows  from  the  flames 

did  not  attiain  a  permanent  degree  of  intensity  of  the  street  lamps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 

until  after  an  interval  of  15  seconds  had  elapsed ;  When  viewed  from  that  distance,  the  rajs  pro* 

but  when  a  more  powerful  machine  was  used  ceeding  from  the  reflector  were  said  to  hare  all 

for  exciting  the  electro-helices,  the  current  at-  the  rich  effulgence  of  sunshine.    A  piece  of 

tained  a  permanent  degree  of  intensity  after  an  ordinary  sensitized  paper,  when  exposed  to  the 

interval  of  four  seconds.  action  of  the  light  for  20  seconds,  at  a  distance 

Mr.  Wilde  then  instituted  experiments  with  of  two  feet  from  the  reflector,  was  darkened  to 

a  large  electro- magnet  excited  by  means  of  a  the  same  degree  as  when  a  piece  of  the  same 

small  magneto-electric  machine.    The  magnet-  paper  was  exposed  for  one  minute  to  the  direct 

cylinders — ^two  in  number — had  a  bore  of  2}  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  clear  day  in  the  month  of 

inches,  and  a  length  of  12}  inches.    Each  cyl-  March. 

inder  was  fitted  with  an  armature,  round  These  extraordinary  powers  of  the  lO-inch 
which  was  coiled  an  insulated  strand  of  copper  machine  are  all  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
wire,  67  feet  in  length  and  0.16  of  an  incn  in  cause  they  have  their  origin  in  six  small  per- 
diameter.  Upon  one  of  the  magnet-cylinders  manent  magnets,  weighing  only  1  lb.  eacli,  and 
16  permanent  magnets  were  fixed,  and  to  the  capable  coUectively  of  sustaining  only  60  lb*;., 
sides  of  the  other  magnet-cylinder  was  bolted  while  the  electricity  from  the  magneto-electric 
an  electro-magnet  formed  of  two  rectangular  machine  is  of  itself  incapable  of  heating  to  re«l- 
pieces  of  boiler-plate,  enveloped  with  coils  of  ness  the  shortest  length  of  iron  wire  of  the 
insulated  copper  wire.  The  armatures  of  the  smallest  size  manufactured. 
2^inch  magneto-electric  and  electro-magnetic  Thermo'Electrieity, — M.  Becquerel  has  re- 
machines  were  driven  (by  steam-power)  at  a  ve-  cently  published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the 
locity  of  2,500  revolutions  per  minute.  When  thermo-electric  power  of  different  alloys  and 
the  electricity  from  the  magneto-electric  ma-  the  construction  of  thermo-electric  batterie. 
chine  was  transmitted  through  a  piece  of  No.  For  thermo-piles  of  low  temperatures  he  ^e^ 
20  iron  wire,  0.04  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  om mends  an  alloy  consisting  of  equal  eqnivc- 
length  of  three  inches  was  made  hot ;  when  the  lents  of  antimony  and  cadmium,  with  one-tenth 
direct  current  from  the  magneto-electric  ma-  the  weight  of  bismuth  for  the  positive  metal 
chine  was  transmitted  through  the  coils  of  the  and  an  alloy  of  ten  of  bismuth  to  one  of  antl- 
electro-magnet  of  the  electro-magnetic  ma-  moiiy  for  the  negative  metal.  For  piles  of  a 
chine,  8  inches  of  the  same  size  of  wire  were  high  tension,  the  negative  should  be  of  GcrmuQ 
melted  and  24  inches  made  red  hot.  When  the  silver,  and  the  positive  may  be  either  the  abora 
electro-magnet  of  a  5 -inch  machine  was  excited  mixture  of  antimony,  cadmium,  and  bismuth,  or 
by  the  2\  inch  magneto-electric  machine,  15  fused  and  annealled  sulphide  of  copper;  the  ki- 
inches  of  {^o.  15  iron  wire  0.070  of  an  inch  in  ter  stands  the  greatest  heat,  but  also  gives  the 
diameter,  were  melted.  A  10-inch  electro-mag-  highest  resistance.  Sulphide  of  copper  beiap  a 
netio  machine  was  then  constructed,  the  weight  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  it  will  scarcely  te 
of  the  electro-magnet  being  nearly  3  tons,  and  found  necessary  to  cool  the  other  ends;  batthi« 
of  the  machine  i^  tons.  The  machine  was  should  be  done  when  a  metal  is  used,  and  the 
ftimished  with  two  armatures — one  for  "  in-  length  of  the  bar  should  in  that  case  l»e  in- 
tensity "  the  other  for  "  quantity  "  effects ;  the  creased.  Thermo-electric  piles,  on  acooant  of 
intensity  armature  was  coiled  with  876  feet  of  their  low  tension,  cannot  yet  replace  hydro- 
No.  11  copper  wire,  weighing  282  lbs.,  and  the  electric  batteries,  but  for  special  purposes  wd 
(Quantity  armature  was  enveloped  with  the  folds  particularly  for  the  study  of  radiant  heat,  they 
of  an  insulated  copper-plate  conductor,  weigh-  offer  new  facilities. 

ing  844  lbs.    These  armatures  were  driven  at  a  Ehctric  Conductivity  of  Gases  vnder  fe^^ 

uniform  velocity  of  1,500  revolutions  per  min-  Pressures. — ^^f.  Morren  communicates  to  tie 

ate.    Wlien  the  direct  current  from  the   If-  Annates  de  Ohimie  et  ds  Physique^  some  ac> 

inch  magneto-electric  machine,  having  on  its  count  of  his  experiments  on  the  electric  ooc- 

cylinder  six    permanent  magnets,  was  trans-  ductivity  of  certain  gases.    For  each  gas  ther« 

raitted  through  the  coils  of  the  5-ineh  electro-  is  a  certain  pressure,  at  whi(^  the  condcctirity 

maguetlc  maehine,  and  the  direct  current  from  is  at  its  maximum,  as  follows: 
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^'•^                        Miiuaw.  than  the  copper-covered  one.    It  was  possible 

Hydrogen 174  under  presrare  of  2.0  to  keep  the  oopper-oovered  one  pressed  to  the 

2J.^^" JJg      '*/,          */«         q'I  lips  ^or  a  second  or  two,  but  not  so  the  steel- 
Carbonic  Acid.'.*.'.  168       "          "          o'.s  covered  one.    The  temperatures  were  persist- 

Nitrogcn 162       "          "         1.0  ent    Taking  copper  as  having  one-eighth  the 

resistance  of  steel,  and  the  rise  of  temperature 

K  Morrcn  remarks  that  the  conductivity  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  fourth  power 

of  compound  gases  which  the  current  decom-  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  or  conducting 

£0(i€8  is  generally  very  small,  and  commences  wires,  the  temperature  of  these  two  cylinders 

ite.   Thus  carbonic  oxide  commences  to  allow  ought  to  be  nearly  the  same,  if  the  force  is  con- 

the  current  to  pass  only  under  a  pressure  of  11  ducted  by  the  whole  thickness,  instead  of  by  the 

millims;  carburetted  hydrogen  of  16  millims;  surface  aloue;  whereas,  if  by  the  surface  alone, 

and  Bolphurous  acid  of  5  millims.    Cyanogen  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  steel-covered  one 

sllow?  the  current  to  pass  under  a  pressure  of  ought  to  be  three  or  four  times  that  in  the 

5  millims.    The  passage  of  electricity  through  copper-covered  one. 

rarefied  cyanogen  is  accompanied  by  brilliant  8t,  Elmo' b  Fire, — Captiun  Briggs,  commander 

lomioons  phenomena.  of  the  steamer  Talbot,  furnished  to  Professor 

ThePamageof  the  Spark  of  an  Induction  Coil .  Frankland  an  account  of  a  splendid  exhibition 
C^oi/^A  Flame. — ^M.  A.  £undt  conti-ibutes  to  of  this  rare  electrical  phenomenon,  which  oc- 
?0QQ,  AnnaUn  for  May,  his  observations  on  this  curred  in  the  Irish  Channel  on  the  7tii  of  March, 
babject.  He  says  that  when  the  spark  is  passed  1866.  During  a  snow-storm,  which  lasted  three 
throQgb  the  flame  the  latter  is  intensely  lumin-  hours,  a  blue  light  appeared  at  each  masthead 
008  in  the  path  of  the  spark,  and  under  certain  of  the  steamer,  and  one  from  each  gaff-end ;  one 
circomstances  a  brightly  luminous  path  of  sparks  was  also  seen  on  the  stemhead,  which  the  cap- 
is  traversed  by  dark  cross  bands.  During  the  tain  examined.  He  found  that  the  light  was 
transition  of  a  spark  the  flame  is  always  extin-  made  up  of  a  number  of  jets,  each  of  which  ex- 
gui^ed  above ;  but  the  part  below  the  spark  is  panded  to  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  of  a  beauti- 
ftlwajs  constant  and  steady.  The  extinction  of  ful  deep  violet  color,  and  making  a  hissing  noise. 
the  npper  flame  at  each  spark  is  supposed  to  be  Placing  his  hand  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
due  to  the  fisu^t  that  the  spark  causes  a  very  jets,  a  sensible  warmth  was  felt,  and  three  jets 
rapid  combustion  of  the  gases  in  its  path,  and  attached  themselves  to  as  many  fingers,  but  he 
tbeD,  bj  the  mechanical  pressure  which  the  could  observe  no  smell  whatever.  Sometimes 
ipark  thereby  exercises  on  all  sides,  the  access  these  jets  went  out,  returning  again  when 
of  gas  from  below  is  prevented  for  a  moment  the  snow  was  heaviest.  This  was  from  one  to 
Hie  author  viewed  the  phenomenon  through  a  three,  a.  m.  ;  at  daylight  the  captain  carefully  ex- 
rotating  disk,  in  which  there  were  several  nar-  amined  the  place,  but  discovered  no  discolor- 
n>w  slits.  Viewed  at  right  angles  to  the  direc-  ation  of  the  paint.  The  stem  in  that  part  was 
tk>3  of  the  pacing  spark,  the  flame  above  the  wood,  with  iron  plates  bolted  on  each  side,  and 
epark  seemed  fonnedof  bright  and  dark  layers*,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  jets  came  between 
yiewed  in  the  direction  of  the  spark,  layers  the  wood  and  the  iron.  The  barometer  stood 
ia  the  proper  sense  were  not  seen,  but  dark  cir-  at  29.10  in.  The  ship  was  an  iron  one,  but  he 
cies  continuously  rising  from  the  flame.  It  is  did  not  observe  any  eflect  upon  the  compass. 
l«st  for  the  latter  observation  if  one  electrode  He  had  seen  the  same  phenomenon  abroad,  but 
iain  the  flame,  the  other  remaining  outside.  never  before  in  these  latitudes. 

Voltaic  CondtLction,  —  The  Philosophical  An  Electrical  Paddle- Engine. — Count  de  Mo- 
^kgazine  ioT  January,  1866,  contains  a  not^  lin  is  the  designer  of  an  electrical  paddle-engine 
fr)jia  J.  J.  Waterston,  giving  the  results  of  an  which  is  adapted  for  a  small  boat  intended  to 
experiment  made  by  him  to  determine  whether  ply  on  the  large  lake  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
tLi'  electric  force  of  the  voltaic  pile  is  conveyed  and  constructed  as  follows :  There  are  two  up- 
^r  the  entire  thickness  of  the  conductor,  or  by  right  hoops,  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  diam- 
tiie  external  surface  only.  He  provided  two  eter,  placed  three  inches  apart,  in  the  periphery 
polished  steel  cylinders  exactly  alike,  three  of  each  of  which  are  encased  sixteen  electro- 
ifichtid  long  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diam-  magnets,  placed  opposite  to  each  other.  Be- 
tter. One  be  covered  with  bright  copper  wire  tween  these  there  is  another  hoop,  or  wheel,  of 
^i<>-hnndredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  soft  iron,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  others, 
^|W  with  steel  wire,  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  and  so  articulated  as  to  receive,  when  alter- 
cliraeter.  The  two  cylinders  were  connected  nately  attracted  by  the  magnets,  at  each  side,  a 
tu^  to  end  by  a  thin  copper  wire,  the  interval  sort  of  rolling  motion  from  side  to  side.  To 
Ir.ilged  by  the  wire  being  about  one-fourth  of  this  wheel  is  fixed  an  axis  about  seven  feet  long, 
«i  inch.  The  other  ends  of  the  cylinders  were  which  forms  the  prime  moving  shaft  of  the 
jmihrly  connected  to  the  polar  terminals  of  a  machine.  When  the  wheel  between  the  mag- 
Bonsen  cell  half  charged.  These  terminals  were  nets  takes  its  rolling  motion,  it  causes  the  ends 
niade  from  a  rope  of  No.  16  copper  wire  twisted  of  the  axis  to  describe  circles ;  one  end  turning 
t'>etther,  each  wire  about  eighteen  inches  long,  the  crank  of  a  fly-wheel,  and  the  other  being 
^<jr  waiting  two  or  three  minutes  this  steel-  adapted  to  a  firamework,  on  the  same  principle 
<^vercd  cylinder  was  found  to  be  much  hotter  as  the  pantagraph,  which  enlarges  the  motion 
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received  from  the  central  disk,  and  commnni-  ing  in  contact  with  the  metallic  knob,  the  bat- 

catea  it  in  the  form  of  a  stroke  by  a  connecting  tery  connection  is  complete.     This  causes  a 

rod  to  a  crank  on  the  paddle-shaft    The  end  small  bell  to  ring.    The  apparatns  is  po  gensi 

of  the  moving  bar  also  sets  to  work  the  dis-  tive  that  a  lighted  cigar  or  taper  placed  within 

tribntors  for  alternately  establishing  and  cntting  a  few  inches  of  it  will  cause  a  ringing  of  the 

off  tbe  electric  communication  between  the  bell. 

magnets  and  tbe  battery.    In  all  there  will  be  GJieap  Electric  Battery, — ^M.  Gerardin,  in  a 

sixteen  elements  of  Bunsen^s,  and  the  force  of  note  to  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  pro- 

the  machine  is  about  one  man  power.    The  pad-  poses  to  obtain  a  battery  of  feeble  tension,  bnt 

die-wheels  are  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  considerable  quantity,  and  cheap,  by  sobsti- 

— Popular  Science  Revieto,  July,  1866.  tuting  in  the  Bunsen  battery,  cbippings  of 

Application  of  Electricity  to  Sounding  at  wrought  or  cast  iron  in  place  of  zinc.   Ad 

Sea, — M.  Hedouiu,  of  Lyons,  has  invented  a  iron  plate  in  contact  wittx  them  serves  as  a 

sounding  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  line  within  conductor,  and  the  exciting  liquid  is  ordinarr 

the  whole  length  of  which  run  two  conducting  water.    In  the  porous  cell,  the  Bunsen  carbon, 

wires,  the  upper  ends  of  which  are  connected  made  of  gas  coke,  pulverized  and  cemented 

respectively  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  by  paraflSne,  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  per- 

placed  in  the  ship.    The  lower  ends  are  never  chloride  of  iron,  to  which  some  aqua  regia  13 

connected,  and,  consequently,  the  circuit  is  never  added.    The  pile  can  he  made  of  large  dirooD- 

complete  until  the  lead  touches  bottom.    When  sions,  and  it  is  said  that  great  quantities  of 

this  occurs,  the  lower  portion  of  it,   which  electricity  can  be  obtained  from  it  at  a  very 

slides  into  the  upper,  presses  a  small  piece  of  small  price. 

metal  against  the  two  lower  ends  of  the  wires.  The  Holtz  Electrical  Machine.— lh\^  is  a 

The  instant  the  circuit  is  thus  completed,  a  hell  recent  invention  for  the  production  of  el(MS 

is  rung  by  an  ordinary  electro-magnetic  appa-  tricity.    Two  glass  plates — ^made  of  thin  plate- 

ratus,  and  thus  the  attention  of  the  sounder  is  glass  varnished  with  shellac — are  placed  in  clo« 

drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  lead  has  touched  proximity  to  each  other,  one  of  them  bein^ 

bottom.    Besides  this,  a  ratchet  is,  by  similar  permanent  and  the  other  movable  and  rotated 

means,  thrown  into  action,  and  instantly  arrests  by  the  ordinary  winch  and  pulley- wheel.  Tbe 

the  descent  of  the  line  from  the  reel  on  which  movable  plate  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  otkf, 

it  is  coiled ;  and  thus,  even  the  attention  of  the  and  supported  on  an  axle  which  passes  throogb 

sounder  is  rendered  of  less  importance.    If  there  a  large  central  hole  in  the  other.    The  latter 

is  danger  of  the  vessel  getting  into  shallow  plate,  besides  the  central  hole,  has  fonr  other 

water,  or  among  sunken  rocks,  a  sounding  line  holes^  of  a  circular  shape.     At  the  side  of  each 

of  given  length,  suspended  from  the  vessel,  wUl  of  these  openings  is  pasted  a  strip  of  paper 

give  instant  notice  of  danger.  with  a  point  of  card  projecting  into  it   The 

Imjaroved    Electrotype    Process. — Christofle  rotation  of  the  movawe  plate  is  in  the  direc- 

and  l3ouillet  of  Paris  have  introduced  great  im-  tion  from  point  to  base  of  the  card  projectiops. 

provements  into  the  electrotype  process.    They  Opposite  to  each  of  the  paper  strips  (but  with 

add  to  the  silver  hath  sulphuret  of  carbon  or  the  revolving  plate)  is  a  brass  comb  or  collector 

an  alkaline  sulphuret  which  produces  a  small  supported  in  a  crosspiece  of  vulcanite  by  ap- 

quantity  of  sulphate  of  silver,  and  this,  for  propriate  brass  rods.    The  four  brass  collectors 

some  unexplained  reason,  causes  the  silver  de-  may  be  united  in  various  ways  by  bent  vir« 

posit  to  be  as  brilliant  as  if  it  had  been  care-  for  different  effects.    The  movable  plate  beicg 

fully  burnished.    They  add  to  the  common  put  in  rotation,  the  paper  strips  are  charged  h/ 

sulphate  of  copper  bath  a  moderate  quantity  of  ^touching  them  with  a  piece  of  vulcanite,  «- 

gelatine,  which  causes  the  copper  deposit  to  be  cited  by  a  strc/ke  over  a  rahbit-skin,  and  a: 

as  compact  and  dense  as  the  best  rolled  sheet-  once  the  whole  machine  is  in  activity  and  giv- 

copper.    They  also  secure  great  economy  in  ing  out  sparks  of  great  volume  and  int^nj^itf, 

then*  operations  by  attaching  plates  of  lead  to  which  may  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  time 

the  platinum  wire  which  forms  the  interior  without  further  charring.    There  are  no  mV 

skeleton  of  the  mould  used  for  the  production  bing  parts  in  the  machine,  the  whole  effect  b^ 

of  articles  in  relief.  ing  developed  by  induction,  or  the  disturbance 

New  Electric  Fire  Alarm. — ^M.  Robert  ITou-  produced  in  the  electric  fluids  hy  the  repuHoc 
din  has  invented  an  electric  alarm  of  extreme  of  like  and  attraction  of  nnlike  kinds.  Yvt 
delicacy.  It  is  formed  by  soldering  together  a  this  machine  exhibits  all  the  effects  of  frictioual 
blade  of  copper  and  another  of  steel,  fixing  electricity.  A  toirent  of  sparks  can  be  pro- 
one  end  of  the  compound  blade  to  a  hoard,  duced  between  the  terminal  balls,  each  gi^io^ 
along  which  it  lies  parallel  but  not  in  contact,  a  report  like  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo;  an* 
Near  the  free  extremity  of  the  blade  is  a  by  a  different  adjustment,  a  continuous  jet  of 
metallic  knob  in  conducting  communication  electric  fire  is  displayed,  seeming  to  pass  in  a 
with  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  free  tassel  of  purple  light  trimm*ea  with  goUco 
end  of  the  compound  blade  being  in  connection  beads,  and  emitting  a  hissing  sound  like  thdt 
with  the  other.  When  the  temperature  of  the  of  escaping  steam.  The  Geissler  tubes  are 
surrounding  air  (from  a  fire  breaking  out)  is  operated  by  the  Iloltz  machine  with  fine  effect 
increased,  the  blade  becomes  curved,  and,  com-  --t/awr.  Frank,  Institute^  Octoher,  1866. 
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Pifpen  on  {he  ntlject — Oontribations  to  the  with  a  view  to  indoce  the  emperor  to  make 
literatare  of  electricity  daring  the  year  have  peace.    Afterward  he  was  ambassador  of  A119- 
been  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  unimportant  tria  at  Rome,  anji  acted  as  representative  of 
Th^  Ammean  J(mrfuU  of  Snenee  for  July  con-  that  power  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X. 
taiDed  an  essay  on  the  Produetion  of  Thermo-  He  was  also  for  several  years  Austrian  ambas- 
Eketrie  Currents  hy  Peretusum,  by  Professor  sador  at  London,  where  he  took  a  prominent 
0.  y.  Bood ;  and  the  same  magazine  for  No-  part  in  the  negotiations  which  brought  about 
vember  and  January  (1867),  an  elaborate  paper  the  creation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Greece  and 
bvMr.  Herman  Hang,  eaiiiled.  Experiments  on  Belgium.    In  1841  he  withdrew  for  a  time  to 
the  Eleetro-Motivs  Force,  ana  the  Besistanee  private  life,  but  in  1848  he  occupied  for  a  few 
of  a  Gakanie  Circuit.    At  the  August  meet-  months  a  position  in  the  Hungarian  ministry, 
ing  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad-  under  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi,  but  retired  when 
TaocemeDt  of  Science,  E.  B.  Elliott  read  a  pa-  he  saw  that  a  rupture  with  Austria  was  inevit- 
per  on  The  Mutual  Action  0/ Electrical  Cur-  able.    His  landed  possessions  were  immense. 
tcjUb,  and  Br,  Bradley  one  on  The  Oahanic  Owning  hundreds  of  manors,  chateaus,  villages. 
Battery.  and  estates  in  Hungary,  he  possessed  besides 
ELY,  Alfred,  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  clergy-  large  manors  in  Lower  Austria,  in  Baden,  and 
man,  bom  in  West  Springfield,  J^Lass.,  November  in  Bavaria.    His  grandest  palace  was  at  Eisen- 
S,  1778;  died  at  Monson,  Mass.,  July  G,  1866.  stadt,  on  his  Hungarian  possessions.    His  col- 
LeaTing  his  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  re-  lections  of  works  of  art  and  precious  stones 
aded  first  at  Springfield,  then  at  Hartford,  nn-  were  such  as  to  rival  those  of  kings.    It  is  said 
til  bis  twenty-first  year,  when,  soon  after,  he  that  when  soipe  one  was  calling  attention  to  a 
began  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  with  a  view  fine  specimen  of  lapis  lazuli  he  looked  at  it  in- 
to prepare  himself  for  college  and  the  work  of  differently  and  remarked,  "I. have  a  mantel- 
the  ministry.    In  October,  1802,  he  entered  piece  mode  of  that  at  home."    His  last  appear- 
tbe  junior  class  at  Princeton,  where  he  gradu-  ance  in  a  foreign  court  was  as  representative  of 
i^ted  ia  September,  1804,  and  was  immediately  Austria  in  1856,  at  the  coronation  of  Alexander 
elected  a  tutor  in  that,  college,  where  he  ro-  H.,  emperor  of  Russia. 

.Tidned  one  year.    He  then  returned  to  West  EUROPE.    According   to    the    latest    and 

Springfield  and  commenced  the  study  of  di-  most  accurate  statements  the  area  of  Europe 

vmit/  with  the  pastor  of  his  youth,  the  cele-  amounts  to  8,778,661  English  square  miles,  and 

brsted  Dr.  Lathrop  of  that  place.    He  was  the  aggregate  population,  according  to  the  cen- 

licensed  to  preach  in  February,  1806,  and  in  suses  taken  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1865,  to 

June  of  that  year  he  preached  his  first  sermon  285,000,000.*    We  rive  in  the  present  volume 

Ai  Monson  and  was .  ordained  the  following  of  the    Annual    Otolopjedia  an  article  on 

ptceraber.    His  pastorate  was  as  remarkable  every  European  country,  with  the  exception 

for  its  success  as  for  its  great  length.    Living  of  the  following :   Andorra^  a  little  repubh'o 

alTfiTs  in  one  place  of  service,  which  he  never  lying  between  Spain  and  France,  area  about 

desire  J  to  leave,  he  became  identified  with  all  one  hundred  and  seventy  English  square  miles, 

its  interests,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal    He  population  about  twelve  thousand ;  San  Mart- 

»as  a  trustee  of  Monson  Academy  from  1807  no^  a  little  republic  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 

fili  his  death,  and  he  was  only  a  few  days  pre-  area  about  twenty-two  English  square  miles, 

^oas  elected,  the  forty-seventh  time  succes-  and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants 

«velj,  to  the  ofiSce  of  president  of  the  board,  (in   1850),  and    the   principality  of  Monaco^ 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  trustees  of  Amherst  which  after  the  sale  of  Men  tone  and  Rocca- 

GjUege,  and  in  that  office  assisted  in  sustaining  bruna  to  France  (in  1861)  contains  only  the 

tLe  institution  in  all  the  difficulties  and  dis-  community  of  Monaco,  with  an  area  of  about 

lonra^ments  of  its  early  history.    He  was  six  square  miles,  and  one  thousand  eight  hun- 

(k*eted  in  1840  a  corporate  member  of  the  dred  and  eighty-seven  inhabitants. 

American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  The  year  1866  will  be  noted  in  the  liistory 

tbiit  great  enterprise  has  always  been  an  ardent  of  Europe  for  the  most  important  war  which 

and  efficient  helper.    Several  of  his  sermons  has  been  carried  on  since  1815  {see  German- 

bavo  been  published.  Italian  Wak)  ;   and  for  the  most  important 

ESTERHAZY,  Prince  Paul  Antoine,  a  Hun-  territorial  change  which  has  yet  been  made  in 

pirian  nobleman,  born  March  10,  1786 ;  died  at  the  map  of  Europe,  as  arranged  by  the  Con- 

Katisbon,  May,  1866.    He  was  the  representor  gress  of  Vienna.    The  Germanic  Confederation 

tire  of  the  oldest  branch  of  an  illustrious  Hun-  was  declared  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  largo  ma- 

pnavL  house,  and  in  some  respects  was  one  of  jority  of  the  States  belonging  to  it  formed  a 

the  most  widely  known  of  the  Magyar  nobility  new  one,  called  the  North  German  Confedera- 

in  Europe.    In  the  first  quarter  of  the  century    

U  was  acting  as  ambassador  to  Dresden.     In  •  These   totuls  are  given  in  Brehm's  Qtographiache* 

fODcert  with  thB  Princes  de  Mettemich  and  de  Jahrbuch  (Ootha,  I866),  the  completest  and  most  trustwor- 

'v^Kn-.tvf'.n.^k.-..^  v.^  ^^..4.^Tv^4.^ji  «.^  *!>,»  <...».,^^  thy  sonrce  of  Information  on  all  matters  of  geography.    In 

Sclivrartzenburg,  he  contributed  to  the  arrange-  ,oma  articles,  as  for  instance  mmce,  wo  are  aW  tJ  giv« 

oientof  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  I.  with  Maria  later  statutics  of  population,  bnt  do  not  change  the  touis. 

UL^    Inl8l£aaring  tLeCongreasof  Oha-  S^rX"r,^'Vr«nZV«^^''»  ^» '•'*^ 

u-'UD,  be  accepted  a  secret  mission  to  Napoleon,  coontriea  wo  may  get  later  statistlca. 
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tion,  wliich  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  Ohristian  provinoes  of  Tnrkej  and  threateniog 

Prussia.      Four   of  the  old  German  States,  new  tronbles  for  1867.    {See  Oasdu.  and  Ti> 

Hanover,  Hesse-Oassel,  Kassntu  and  Frankfort,  xby.)    Ireland,  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year, 

as  well  as  the  Dnchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hoi-  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  Fenian  moyement. 

stein,  were  entirely  incorporated  with  Pmssia,  The  statesmen  and  papers  of  England  were  oom- 

whose  population  thus  rose  from  nineteen  mil-  pelled  to  admit  that  the  immense  m^ority  of 

Uons  to  twenty-three  millions  five  hundred  Irishmen  are  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  that 

thousand,  while  the  whole  of  the  North  Ger-  nothing  but  force  prevented  the  saccess  of  the 

man  Confederation   counts  only  twenty-nine  Fenians.    No  serious  outbreak  oocorrod,  but,  on 

millions.    Austria  was  altogether  excluded  from  the  other  hand,  no  progress  was  made  toward 

the  new  confederation,  and  so  were  Bavaria,  a  lasting  pacification  of  the  discontaat«d  isknd 
Wftrtcmberg,  Baden,  Lichtenstein,  and  a  part        Theresultof  the  German-Italian  war  was  the 

of  Hesse-Darmstadt.      Bavaria,  WUrtemberg,  complete  success  of  the  nationality  principle,  as 

Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  together  iax  as  Italy  is  concerned;  and,  therefore,  gave  a 

have  a  population  of  about  eight  millions,  were  powerful  impulse  to  the  nationality  moTemeots 

at  liberty  to  form  a  South  German  Oonfedera-  in  every  country.    The  most  important  scene 

tion,  but  none  of  th ose  governments  found  it  ex-  of  this  movement  will,  henceforth,  be  GermaDT, 

pedicnt  to  make  any  advances  in  this  direction,  •  where  the  disconnected  elements  in  Sondi  Ger- 

and  that  of  Baden  even  expressed  a  wish  to  be  many  and  in  Austria  are  yearning  for  a  fntare 

admitted  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  North  reunion  of  all  Germans.    The  opinion  that  this 

Gorman    Oonfcdcration — a  wish    which    was  can  henceforth  only  be  accompli^ed  under  the 

supported  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  leadership  ofPrussia,  was  rapidly  gaining groond 

Legislature.     (See  Gebmany.)  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  althonzh  the 

The  treaty  concluded  between  Austria  and  most  determined  among  the  opponents  of  Pnir 

Italy  gave  to  the  latter  power  the  long-coveted  sia  endeavored  to  counteract  the  advance  of 

Yenctia,  thus  reducing  the  population  of  Aus-  those  union  tendencies  by  proposing  a  uoion 

tria  from  thirty-five  millions  to  thirty-two  mil-  with  the  German  cantons  of  Switzerland.   (Sa 

lions  five  hundred  thousand,  and  increasing  that  Germany.) 

of  Italy  from  twenty-two  millions  to  twenty-four  Hungary  carried  its  point  against  Anstrii. 
millions  five  hundred  thousand.  The  annexation  and  the  Magyar  nationality  redccnpies  a  coq- 
was  made  dependent  upon  the  popular  vote,  spicuous  position  in  Europe.  Bat  the  sacce-s 
which,  as  everybody  expected,  resulted  in  an  of  the  Magyars  gave  at  the  same  time  a  power- 
almost  unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  that  fill  impulse  to  the  Pan-Slavic  tendencies  in 
measure.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Italian  nation  Austria  and  Turkey,  which  aim  at  separitioo 
has  become  nearly  complete ;  only  the  Papal  from  Hungary  no  less  than  from  Austria  and 
dominions,  the  southern  districts  of  the  Tyrol,  Turkey,  and  at  the  establishment  of  new  Slavic 
with  a  small  portion  of  Istria,  and  the  Island  empires.  {See  Austbia,  HmrGABT,  and  To- 
of  Corsica  remaining  for  the  present  discon-  bey.)  Another  great  victory  of  the  nationali? 
nected  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  nation.  The  principle  was  gained  in  Roumania,  to  the  peopie 
most  important  of  these  disconnected  fragments,  of  which  country  the  Turkish  Government  hfid 
the  Papal  States  were,  in  December,  1866,  evao-  with  great  reluctance,  to  concede  the  permaaot 
nated  by  the  French  troops,  in  accordance  with  union  of  the  formerly  separated  provinces  ( WaJ- 
the  stipulations  of  the  Franco-Italian  conven-  lachia  and  Moldavia)  under  a  prince  of  tbe 
tion  concluded  in  1864.  Negotiations  were  re-  House  of  HohenzoUern  and  his  descend^tr. 
sumod,  after  the  evacuation,  between  the  Pope  {See  Roumania.) 

and  the  Government  of  Italy.    {See  Italy  and        The  conflict  between  the  Progressive  pfirtj 

Papal  States.)  — which  demands  a  larger  share  in  the  admiii- 

Bcsides  the  great  German-Italian  war,  sev-  istration  of  States  for  the  representatives  of  the 
eral  other  wars  disturbed  the  public  peace  people — and  the  Conservatives — ^who  oppo?* 
of  Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  any  further  extension  of  popdar  rights— vfis 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Spain,  headed  by  carried  on  in  every  country  of  Europe  with 
General  Prim,  but  the  Government  succeeded  great  animation.  In  Sweden,  the  new  coiu^ti- 
in  quelling  it  before  it  had  become  general,  tution — which  in  1865,  had  been  adopted  b; 
{See  Spain.)  In  Turkey,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Estates— went  into  operation,  and  thus  was 
the  island  of  Candia,  a  large  minority  of  added  another  to  the  number  of  ooantrie^ 
whom  are  Christians,  rose  against  Moham-  which  have  a  liberal  representation  of  tLo 
mcdan  rule,  and  an  assembly  of  represonta-  people.  In  England,  the  Liberd  ministrv  na- 
tives decreed  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  aefeated  on  the  refonn  question,  and  sDCcet^le^ 
Greece.  Great  sympathy  with  the  movement  by  a  Tory  ministry;  but  In  consequence  of  thi? 
was  manifested  in  Greece,  in  Russia,  and  in  the  unexpected  defeat  in  Parliament^  the  Reforu 
Christian  provinces  of  Turkey ;  but  as  the  party  resumed  the  agitation  among  the  pe£>pi«^ 
insurgents  received  little  material  aid  from  with  renewed  vigor,  and  called  forth  the  great- 
abroad,  the  object  of  the  insurrection  had  at  the  est  popular  demonstrations  in  favor  of  rcfonc 
close  of  the  year  not  been  achieved.  Insur-  which  England  has  ever  witnessed.  A  visit  ut 
rectionary  movements  and  symptoms  were,  John  Bright  to  Ireland  brought  on  a  better  nrr 
howevor,  manifesting  themselves  in  most  of  the  derstanding  between  the  English  Reformers  a^u 
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the  National  party  in  Ireland — an  event  which  was  edacated  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  at 

Duj  contribnte  to  the  speedier  yictory  of  the  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 

iDorement  in   both   countries.      The  liberal  with  high  honors  in  1811.    Having  obtained 

piTtj  in  France  showed  an  increased  strength  his  fellowship  he  soon  became  classical  tutor  of 

at  some  supplementary  elections  for  the  legisla-  his  college,  but  even  the  strong  attractions  of 

tire  body,  and  in  the  latter  pai*t  of  the  year  it  Cambri^e,  and  the  companionship  of  literary 

greatly  gained  in  popular  favor  by  the  failure  men,  &iled  to  satisfy  his  higher  aspirations. 

of  the  Imperial  scnemes  in  Mexico  and  Italy.  He  longed  to  devote  himself  to  parish  work. 

la  Italy,  the  party  of  action  (Democratic  party)  In  1886  he  accepted  the  vicarage  of  Tarvin, 

was  more  numerous  in  Parliament  than  at  any  Cheshire,  and  after  a  few  years  of  faithful  labor 

former  period.,  and  was  steadily  gaining  ground  here,  was  called  in  1842  to  the  vicarage  Of 

among  the  people.    In  Snain,  the  Government  Haversham,  Westmoreland.  Having  been  desig- 

aboliahed  the  liberty  of  tne  press  and  suspend-  sated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Westmoreland  by 

ed  the  Constitution ;  but  the  Progressive  party .  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  only  a  few  days  before 

vas  cheered  by  the  hope  that  the  madness  of  the  death  of  that  prelate,  the  appointment  was 

the  Government  would  hasten  the  triumph  of  confirmed  by  his  successor,  and  Mr.  Evans  held 

Liberalism.    In  Prussia,  the  Liberals  deemed  it  that  position  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 

necessary  to  support  the  Grovemment  in  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  dbtrict  until  1864,  when 

national  question,  and  in  return  received  many  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  advancing  years. 

important  concessions.    The  Austrian  Govern-  Of  his  published  works,  which  are  numerous, 

Dent,  in  order  to  allay  popular   discontent,  those  which  are  best  known  are  ^*  The  Rectory 

again  made  the  most  liberal  promises,  but  as  of  Yalehead,"* "  Scripture  Biography,''  ^*  Biog- 

nsoal  delayed  their  execution.  raphy  of  the  Early  Church,"  "  The  Bishopric 

EVA^J'S,  EoBEBT  WiMow,   archdeacon   of  of  Souls,"  "  The  Ministry  of  the  Body,"  and  his 

Westmoreland,  an  eminent  clergyman  and  au-  ^*  Parochial  Sermons."    His  writings  are  char- 

thor,  bom  at  Shrewsbury  in  1789 ;  died  at  the  acterized   by  genius,  scholarship,  and   sound 

Ticar&ge,  Westmoreland,  March  10,  1866.     He  theology. 
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FAIRHOLT,  Fbederick  William,  F.  S.  A.,  Some  of  bis  most  valuable  works  he  bequeathed 
aa  English  author  and  artist,  born  in  London  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  British  Ma- 
in 1814;  died  at  Brompton,  April  8,  1866.  In  seum,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  libraries  and  an- 
earlr  life  he  evinced  great  aptitude  for  reading  ti(mities  to  the  Literary  Fund, 
anddrawiog,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  drew  FAKINI,  Caklo  Luigi,  a  celebrated  Italian 
several  illustrations  for  the  ^^  Pictorial  History  author  and  statesman,  born  at  Kussi,  in  the 
of  England,"  then  being  published.  Subse-  Boman  States,  October  22, 1822 ;  died  at  Genoa, 
qoeDtlr  he  prepared  illustrations  for  the  "Picto-  August  2,  1866.  Having  studied  medicine  at 
risl  Bible,"  ^^  Penny  Magazine,"  ^*  Illustrated  Bologna,  he  soon  became  noted  for  his  knowl- 
Shrikespeare,"  and  a  natural  history.  In  1840  edge  of  organic  diseases  and  for  his  essays  in 
lie  was  employed  on  the  "  Antiquities  of  Egypt,"  various  scientific  journals  on  subjects  connected 
published  by  the  Tract  Society.  In  1843  ap-  with  his  profession ;  but  becoming  involved  in 
peiiredhisfirstpurelyliterary  work,  a  "History  the  political  movements  of  1841-'43,  he  was 
of  Lord  Mayor\<«  Pageants."  Some  of  the  finest  compelled  to  quit  the  Pontifical  territory,  and 
examples  of  his  engravings  are  found  in  the  practised  his  profession  successively  at  MarseU- 
'Archsological  Album."  He  was  draughtsman  les,  Paris,  Florence,  and  Turin.  Returning  to 
for  the  Britbh  Archseological  Association  from  his  country  after  the  amnesty  proclaimed  on 
1^  to  1852,  when  he  resigned  the  office  and  the  accession  of  Pins  IX.,  he  was  appointed 
retired  from  the  society.  In  1846  appeared  his  Professor  of  the  Clinical  Department  at  Osimo. 
bUtory  of  *^  Costume  in  England,"  a  work  of  Subsequently  accepting  office  under  the  Home 
ninch  Libor  and  research,  which  was  repub-  Minister,  he  became  deputy  for  Valenza  in  1848, 
Ibhed  in  1860.  From  1855  to  1857  he  compiled  and  was  appointed  director-general  of  health 
ad  illnstrated  a  "  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art,"  and  of  the  prisons  by  Count  Rossi,  f  arini, 
ai^d  in  1858  edited  the  ^^  Dramatic  Works  of  whose  political  opinions  were  of  the  moderate 
John  Lilly,"  in  two  volumes.  These  and  many  order,  refused  to  adhere  to  the  proclamation  of 
other  cuntiibutions  to  leading  publications,  espe-  the  Republic,  and  conseauentiy  retired  into  Tus- 
o«31y  to  the  "Art  Journal,"  occupied  his  later  cany.  After  the  French  army  had  established 
.^ears.  In  1856  Mr.  Fairholt  visited  the  south  itself  in  Rome,  he  sought  to  resume  his  func- 
of  France  and  from  thence  went  to  Rome,  an  tions^  but  was  opposed  by  the  three  cardinals, 
aoeount  of  which  loumey  he  gave  in  the  ^^Col-  who  conducted  the  Government  in  the  name 
k-ctanea  Antiqua,"  vol.  v.  Later  he  wont  to  of  the  Pope,  and  was  thus  compelled  again  to 
£?5pjs  Aad  upQp  his  return  pnbliahed  his  "  Up  go  into  ejole.  This  time  he  went  to  I^edmont, 
the  Kile  and  Back  Again."  His  last  work  was  where  his  great  abilities  were  highly  appro- 
a  "  History  of  Pageantry  in  the  Middle  Ages."  ciated,  and  every  opportunity  afforded  him  for 
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exercising  them  in  the  public  service.    After  composing  the  inrading  force,  nnmbcring  abont 

editing  for  some  time  the  BUorgimente,  he  was  five  hmidred,   qnietlj  gathered  at  Eastport, 

appointed  Minister  of  Publio  Instmction,  hav-  .coming  by  rail  and  steamboat  from  Tarioos 

ing  a  seat  at  the  same  time  in  the  Piedmon-  points,  and  then  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival 

tese  Parliament.    He  played  an  important  part  of  the  war  steamer  with  th6  arms.    The  sailing 

in  the  stirring  events  of  1869.    On  the  expul-  of  that  vessel  was,  however,  countcnuanded  by 

sion  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  he  was  chosen  Die-  O^Mahony,  who  also  sent  an  agent  to  Boston  to 

tator  of  the  Duchy,  and  aided  greatly  in  bring-  order  the  return  home  of  fifty  of  the  New  York 

ing  about  the  annexation  of  Modena  and  Parma  men,  who  were  there  awaiting  transportation  to 

to  Piedmont.    In  1860  we  find  him  in  Naples  the  front.    After  a  delay  of  some  davs,  which 

as  Commissioner  from  the  King  of  Italy,  assist-  were  spent  in  holding  public  meeting  and 

ing  in  the  arrangement  by  which  Naples  was  to  parading  the  streets  of  Eastport,  a  schooner  tii- 

become  part  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom.    He  rived  from  Portland  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty 

held  office  as  Minister  of  Oommerce  and  of  Pub-  stands  of  arms,  the  offering  of  Fenian  sjmpi- 

lio  Works  in  the  last  cabinet  of  Gavour,  and  thizers  in  that  city.    The  British  consul  at  East- 

eamestlydefended  the  policy  of  alliance  between  port  complained,  and  the  arms  were  seized  by 

France  and  Italy.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  order  of  the  United  States  Government.    A 

of  his  health,  owing  to  close  application  to  his  large  British  war  steamer  anchored  off  Campo- 

public  duties,  he  declined  entering  the  Ministry  hello,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  crossing  and 

of  Ratazzi  in  1863,  but  in  December  of  the  same  landing  of  small  bodies  of  Fenians,  and  oihttrs 

year,  he  was  named  by  royal  decree  President  who  aesired  to  do    so  from    the    mainland 

of  the  Oabinet    This  post  ill  health  compelled  Troops  were  moved  to  the  front  from  St.  Jubn, 

him  to  resign  in  March  of  the  following  year,  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  province,  and  t 

his  son  Minghetti  taking  his  place,  the  Farlia-  detachment  of  United  States  regulars  wei^also 

ment  at  tbe  same  time  voting  him  a  grant  of  sent  up  from  Portland  to  Calais,  at  which  point 

20,000  francs  and  a  pension  of  25,000  francs,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Fenians  had  a^ 

His  principal  works  are  "  The  Roman  States,"  sembled.    General  Meade  arrived  on  the  19tlu 

a  "  History  of  Italy,"  and  "  Letters  to  Lord  John  and  telegraphed  to  Portland  for  more  troops, 

Russell  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone."  who  were  forwarded.    A  few  days  later,  the 

FENIAN  BROTHERHOOD.  The  year  1866  Fenians,  totally  discoui^ged  at  the  lack  of  sup- 
was  marked  by  overt  acts  of  hostility  against  port  from  their  friends  in  New  York,  abandoned 
the  British  Government  in  America,  on  the  part  the  enterprise  and  made  their  way  home  as  best 
of  the  American  Fenians,  who,  up  to  that  pe-  they  could.  Thus  ended  the  cspedition— tbe 
riod,  had  devoted  their  energies  to  the  raising  only  result  of  which  was  to  embitter  still  more 
of  money  to  advance  the  cause  of  independence  the  relations  between  the  rival  wings  of  tbe  or- 
in  Ireland.    In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the^  ganization. 

dissensions  which  had  been  fomenting  for  some  On  the  10th  of  May,  Head  Centre  Stephens 

time  in  the  bosom  of  the  brotherhood,  resulted  who  had  escaped  from  a  British  pri^^on  towsini 

in  a  rupture  into  two  sections,  known  as  the  the  close  of  1865,  arrived  in  New  York,  and 

"O'Mahony"  and  the  "Roberts,"  from  the  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  both  Uta 

names  of  ihe\r  respective  chiefs.    Charges  of  O^Mahony  and  the  Roberts  factions,  which  were 

incompetency  and  dishonesty  were  freely  ex-  each  desirous  of  securing  his  approval  and  c«v 

changed  between  the  belligerents ;    but  the  operation.    Some  days  after  his  arrival,  O'ila- 

effect  of  this  war  of  words,  contrary  to  the  hony  tendere<i  his  resignation,  which  was  ac- 

general  expectation,   was   to   stimulate   each  cepted,  and  Migor  Killian  was  removed.    Mr. 

party  to  do  something  to  reinstate  themselves  Stephens  apparently  exerted  himself  to  the  nt- 

more  fully  in  the  confidence  of  those  w^ho  sym-  most  to  restore  good  feeling  between  the  fai- 

pathized  in  the  Fenian  movement.    This  could  tions,  but  without  success.    The  Robert?  party 

be  done  quickest  and  best  by  an  attack  on  some  came  to  an  issue  with  him  on  the  qnc^tion  of 

exposed  point  of  the  British  dominions  on  this  the  expediency  of  invading  Canada.    To  this  he 

continent ;  for  it  was  conceded  by  both  parties  was  opposed,  urging  that  every  effort  shoclu 

that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  operate  di-  be  concentrated  upon  the  raising  of  larpe  sani* 

rectly  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland  after  the  of  money  for  the  "  men  in  the  gap "  in  Irvland. 

failure  of  the  insurrection  of  the  previous  year.  He  asserted  that  these  men,  numbering  han- 

Both  parties  were  successful  in  obtaining  money  dreds  of  thousands,  needed  only  money  to  win 

from  their  adherents,  by  means  of  proclamations,  their  independence.    The  factions,  as  kfore, 

public  meetings,  and  organized  private  efforts,  spared  no  opportunity  to  assail  each  other's  nio- 

The  O'Mahony  faction  were  the  first  in  the  tivcs. 

field.    In  the  month  of  April  an  iron  steamer  The  Roberts  party,  under  the  military  direc- 

was  purchased  in  New  York,  and  manned  with  tion  of  General  Sweeney,  began  to  move  in  tho 

a  skilful  crew,  tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  arms  latter  part  of  May.    On  the  19th  of  that  month 

to  Eastport,  Maine,  from  which  point  a  descent  one  thousand  two  hundred  stands  of  arms  ven- 

was  to  be  made  upon  the  island  of  OampobeUo,  seized  at  Rouse's  Point  by  the  United  States 

belonging  to  New  Brunswick,  and  only  a  few  custom-house  oflScers.     The  Fenian  centre  at 

miles  distant  from  Eastport.    Migor  B.  Doran  Ogdensburg  claimed  them,  but  they  were  <le- 

Killlan  had  charge  of  the  expedition.    The  men  tamed  by  the  Uuited  States  authorities.   On 
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the  29th,  about  four  handred  Fenians,  partly  intentions  which  have  been  decided  by  the  United 

irmed  and  carrying    colors,    passed    through  States  authorities  as  in  violation  of  the  neutrality 

CIe?eland,  Ohio,  going  east.    A  namber  of  l;^»oftb«  United  States;  but  being  now  desirous 

Fenians  also  Jeft  Cincjnati  for  the  east;  and  [sV^^^an^doTou^^Tx^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

norements  of  the  body  were  reported  from  from  any  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 

many  points  of  the  wost  and  southwest.     On  United  States,  and  retarn  immediately  to  our  re- 

the  ZQih  the  Fenians  assembled  in  secret  con-  spectJ^o  homes. 

reotion  at  Boffiilo,  and  an  immediate  descent  Th^  destinations  of  the  men  were  as  follows : 

on  Canada  was  talked  of.    Ten  cases  of  arms,  Cleveland 28 

containing  about  one  thousand  stands,  were  Detroit 1 

seized  on  the  same  day  at  St.  Albans  by  the  Jackson,  Mich 1 

United  States  authorities.     On  the  81st  two  Milwaukee 29 

hmdred  Fenians  left  Boston  for  Ogdensburg,  oil  City,  Pal^ ! '.  *. '. . '. . ..!!!!!!!...'.'!!!!!    87 

and  several  companies  started  from  Now  York  Nashville !......!!!...!.!.!.!!.     5 

and  Boston  for  the  west  Danville, '111 82 

Canada  was  thoroughly  aroused  at  the  pros-  §**  ^°^'; H 

pectof  an  invasion.  The  whole  volunteer  LouTJ^n^:;;;:::;:;;:::;;:;:;::;;;;;  m 

lorce  of  Western  Canada  was  ordered  to  be  Indianapolis!..!!!.!!!.....'....'.'...'.!!    28 

Qiobiiized  and  placed  under  command  of  Sir  Peoria,  111 62 

John  Michel.    Companies  of  regulars  and  vol-  J®"%5*"*® ^^ 

unleerswere  moved  to  the  threatened  points  La'pw^S^Ind 16 

from  Toronto,.  Hamilton,    London,    and   St.  Pittsburg.....*.'.'...'.'.*...'!.!!.*!!!!!!.'!!  U6 

Catharine.  Meadville. '.'..'.'.  .'..*.'.'.'. ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! . ! !    22 

The  invasion  took  place  on  the  1st  of  June.  Other  points 60 

.4.  force  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  hun-  -     ,                                           TTZZ 

dred  to  fifteen  hundred  men  crossed  the  Niag-  ^®***- ^^^^ 

trsi  liiver  at  BufBalo  in  canal  boats,  and  took  The  officers  were  relieved  on  giving  $500 

possession  of  Fort  £jie,  an  old  work  then  un-  bail  each  to  appear  at  Canandaigua  when  re- 

occnpied.    The  Fenians  were  under  command  quired  to  answer  for    an  Infraction   of  l^e 

of  Colonel  O'Neil,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  neutrality  laws. 

an  officer  who  had  won  some  reputation  during  Fenians  continued  to  pour  into  Buffalo  to 

the  recent  American  war    The  invaders  gen*  the  number  of  two  thousand  men,  it  was  said, 

erafly  conducted    themselves  with  decorum,  but  were  ordered  back  by  their  commanding 

though  they  levied  on  the  people  for  rations  officers.    President  Boberts  issued  an  order, 

>cd  horses.    On  the  2d  the  Fenians  and  Cana-  advising  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  for 

fe  volunteers,  who  had  marched  rapidly  to  the  present 

iQeet  them,  came  into  collision,  and  a  sharp  Brigadier-General    Bums,    of    the    Fenian 

^l^inmsh  ensued,  in  which  nine  volunteers  were  forces,  published  the  following  proclamation : 

reported  killed  and   a  much  larger   number  Buffalo,  June  14.  lS6a 

mounded.     A  number  of  Fenians  were  taken  Tojpi^qffleen  and  SoldUnqfthtft^h  Army  in  Buffalo: 

nris/.n^pa     rk«   41,^   «-«,«  ^««.  r'^v.*^— 1    n»««4.  Brothehs:    Orders   having   been  received  from 

pmoners.    On   the   SMne  day  General   Grant  President  Boberta  requesting  yon  to  return  to  yonr 

smTed  m  Buffalo,  and  took  steps  to  prevent  homes,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  promulsate  said 

^y  more  Fenians  from  crossing  the  river.     He  order  in  this  department.    Earing  been  hut  a  day 

mc4  an  order  to  General  Meade,  directing  or  two  among  you  and  witnesainff  with  pride  jour 

that  General  Barry  be  assigned  to  the  com-  manly  bearing  and  soldierly  conduct  in  refnunin^ 

ir^nA  ^c  ♦!.     e      J          j^P  A«      I^  ■     IL  1.'  froni  all  acts  of  lawlessness  on  the  citizens  of  this 

ttand  of  the  frontier,  and  mtimating  ^at,  m  ^itv,  it  grieves  me  to  part  with  you  so  soon.    I  had 

u^  event  of  further  and  more  serious  difficulty,  hoped  to  lead  you  against  the  common  enemy  of 

i^  flight  be  advisable  for  State  troops  to  be  human  freedom,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not 

C2ilcd  ont     On  the  night  of  the  2d  the  inva-  *1»®  extreme  vigilance  of  the  Government  of  the 

Boa  culminated.     The  Fenians  being  without  H"?J^?  «®*!*®'  frustrated  our  plans   ,  It  was  the 

vntvri:^    _I.,i              J      „^           wvixib   'V™*^*'  United  states,  and  not  England,  that  impeded  our 

rapines,  artillery,  and  refinforcemeuts,  left  their  onward  marcli  to  freedom.    Betum  to  your  homes 

ec€ar:!pment8  and  attempted  to  withdraw  to  for  the  iiresent,  with  the  conviction  that  this  imped- 

^^  American  shore.     The  United  States  gun-  iment  will  soon  be  removed  by  the  representatives 

Wt  Michigan  intercepted  and  arrested  about  of  the  nation.    Be  firm  in  your  determination  to  re- 

RtTPn  KnnrWi  ^^  4>k^  ^r.»,T.^i.  ^©^  the  coutest  when  duty  calls  you  forth.    The 

*Ttn  tiundred  of  the  number.  ^^^^^  i^  ^^  ^^^^ed  to  falter  for  a  moment  Let  your 

uenerRi  Barry,    then  in   command  on  the  present  disappointment  only  prompt  you  to  renewed 

irDntier,  accepted   the  following  parole  from  energy  in  the  future.    Be  patient,  bide  your  time, 

tJTer  fifteen  hundred  of  the  men,  belonging  to  organize  your   strensrth,  and  as  liberty  is   your 

tU  commands  ofColonel  Starr,  of  .Louiaville ;  I'^Ztl  L'^lf^l  h^v/bo^tifalh^.h  Jd 


^ati;  Captain  Haggerty,  of  Indianapolis,  and  actions  while  here.    In  issuing  this  order  I  cannot 

>^lieT?,  and  provided  transportation  for  them  to  refrain  from  returning  my  thanks  to  General  Barry, 

heir  bomoa  •  ^°'  ^"  marked  courtesy  m  the  performance  of  his 

*  duty  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
Wc,  the  undersigned,  belonging  to  the  Fenian  M.  W.  BURNS, 

sroUierhood,  being  now  aaaembled  in  Bnflalo,  with  Brig.-6cn.  Com.  Irish  Army  at  Buffalo. 
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Simnltaneously  with  the  movement  from  Roberts  was  reelected  President,  and  the  ioV 
Bcdfalo,  Fenians  were  reported  to  be  concen-  lowing  officers  were  dso  chosen :  Senators,  P.  J. 
trating  at  St.  Albans  and  Malone,  Vt.,  for  the  Meehan,  New  York;  William  Fleming,  Troy; 
purpose  of  invading  Canada,  from  that  quar-  F.  6.  Gallagher,  Buffalo;  A.  L.  MorrisoD,  Mis- 
ter. The  Canadian  volunteers  promptly  rallied  sour! ;  James  Gibbons,  Philadelphia ;  J.  C. 
to  repel  the  expected  attack.  Steamboats  O'Brien, x Rochester;  William  McQnirck,  New 
were  ordered  to  be  used  as  gunboats  on  Lake  Haven,  Conn.;  John  Carlton,  New  Jersey; 
St.  Peter.  A  Fenian  advance  in  strong  ^orce  Thomas  Redmond,  Indiana.  President  of  the 
was  falsely  reported  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  Senate,  P.  J.  Meehan.  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Captain  Carter,  in  command  of  the  troops  at  J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Clerk,  G. 
St.  Armand,  fell  back  to  St  Alexander.  On  G.  Carroll,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  General  Sweeney 
the  5th  General  Meade  reached  Ogdensburg,  resigned,  and  President  Roberts  appointed  Col* 
and  commenced  active  operations  to  prevent  onel  Michael  Bailey,  of  Buffalo,  Chief  Milit^ 
hostilities.  A  largo  number  of  United  States  Organizer,  and  Colonel  O'Neil,  Inspector-Gen- 
regulars  had  been  ordered  up  to  support  him.  eral  of  the  FenianArmy.  Resolutions  of  tbaob 
The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to  General  Banks  and  to  Congress  were  adept- 
gave  orders,  by  direction  of  the  President,  for  ed,  and  several  improvements  introduced  in  ths 
the  arrest,  of  the  principal  Fenians  engaged  in  plan  of  organization. 

the  movement.    The  President  also  issued  a  The  case  of  R.  B.  Lynch,  a  reported  Ymsji, 

proclamation    for   the    preservation    of   neu-  who  had  been  captured,  tried,  convicted,  and 

trality.  sentenced  to  death  in  Canada,  excited  much 

On  the  Tth,  the  Fenians,  reported  to  be  from  sympathy  throughout  the  United  States.    The 

one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  Common  Council  of  New  Tork  memorialized 

strong,  crossed  the  boundary  and  advanced  to  '  the  President  of  tiie  United  States  in  his  belrJf 

St.  Armand,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  and  that  of  the  the  other  Fenian  prisoners.  The 

Canadians.  Tammany  Hall  Democracy  took  similar  steps. 

On  the  same  day,  General  Sweeney  and  his  and  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 

staff  were  arrested  at  St.  Albans,  Roberts  at  President. 

New  York,  and  several  officers  at  Buffalo.  Secretary  Seward  soon  after  addressed  acorn- 
General  Spear,  being  in  command  of  the  invar  munication  to  the  British  minister  at  Wasbk/;* 
ding  force,  escaped.  The  Fenians  levied  on  the  ton  adviang  the  exercise  of  clemency  toward 
Canadians  for  tneir  supplies,  but  had  no  occa-  the  prisoners,  and  the  matter  was  at  last  settle^l 
sion  to  fight.  On  the  9th,  Canadian  troops  ad-  to  the  relief  of  all  concerned,  by  a  dispatoh 
vaneed  iVom  SL  Alexander  to  St.  Armand,  and  from  the  British  Colonial  Office  to  the  Governor- 
the  Fenians  retired,  fifteen  of  their  number  General  of  Canada,  commuting  the  sentence  of 
being  taken  prisoners.  General  Meade's  prompt  those  prisoners  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
exertions  prevented  further  trouble.  He  ar-  death.  For  the  disposition  of  the  other  prir 
rested  and  turned  back  two  car-loads  of  Fe-  oners  taken  to  Toronto  and  Sweetsburg  for 
nians  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  ac-  trial,  see  British  North  Auxbica. 
cepted  the  paroles  of  the  officers,  and  provided  The  United  States  Fenians  accomplbbcd 
transportation,  for  all  who  requirea  it,  to  nothing  more  of  importance  during  the  veir 
their  homes.  Mr.  Roberts  having  refused  to  1866.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  interest  of  tbe 
give  parole,  or  bail,  was  detained  for  several  contending  factions,  and  appeals  and  addre^^^*} 
days  in  the  New  York  county  jail,  and  was  issued.  Mr.  Stephens  still  expressed  his  hf-^ 
then  released.  that  the  revolntion  in  Ireland  would  be  trinn- 

In  August,  it  was  expected  that  another  and  phant  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  bat  his  foith 

more  serious  invasion  would  take  place  on  the  was  not  shared  by  any  considerable  portion  of 

oc^^asion  of  the  Fenian  picnic  at  Clinton  Grove,  the  Irish  population,  and  they  gradually  ceav'«l 

near  Buffalo,  on  the  21st.    Over  3000  Fenians,  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  eU 

mostly  from  Buffalo  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  seemed  to  them  so  remote, 

appeared  in  the  procession,  many  of  them  or-  FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ganized  as  companies   and  armed.     At   the  At  the  commencement  of  tlie  annual  sc&doQ  of 

Grove  about  12,000  persons  were  assembled.  Congress  in  December,  1865,  tbo  Secretart  of 

After  feasting,  dancing,  and  other  amusements,  the  Treasury  (Mr.  McCulloch)  presented  in  his 

the  spectacle  of  a  sham  fight  took  place  between  report  a  statement  of  the  current  reccipU  ac^ 

the  "  Queen's  Own,"  and  the  "  10th  Royals,"  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  fi^^ 

personated  by  Fenian  companies,  and  a  force  year  ending  June  30,  1866.    This  stateni-nt 


conflict,  General  O'Neil  and  others  made  speech-  maining  three  quarters.    In    these  esticist<|* 

es,  and  thus  terminated  the  day,  without  harm  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  exptndi* 

to  the  integrity  of  the  British  provinces.  tures  would  exceed  tbo  receipts  by  $112,194,- 

"A  Fenian  Congress,"  called  by  President  947.      This  conclusion  was    formed   br  the 

Roberts,  convened  at  Troy  on  the  4th  of  Sep-  Secretary  under  the  impression  that  the  roea.*- 

tember.    There  was  a  large  attendance,  Mr.  ures  of  taxation  would  yield  a  linvted  rcTCDO* 
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and  the  expeDditnres  would  still  continue  very  tnres  of  the  United  States  f]!Om  October  1, 
]sri^.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  es-  1865,  to  Jnne  80, 1866,  the  last  three  qoarten 
tiiDAted  and  the  actual  receipts  and  expend!-    of  the  fiscal  year : 


Ciastoaii 

Uadi 

latenialreTeBQe, 
MiscelUneoos. . . . 
Direct  Uz 


Cash  baUooe  Oetober  1, 1866. 


Cifil  serrice. , 

PeoiioD  and  IndiaBS. . . , 

Wir  DeiMrtment. , 

StTj  Department 

Interest  on  pnbUe  debt. 


Dcdoct  deficiencj  in  estimate  far  interest  on 
public  debt 


Estimated. 


$100,000,000  00 

600,000  00 

176,000,000  00 

80,000,000  00 


1806,600,000  00 
67,168»616  44 


$872,668,616  44 

Estimated. 

$82,994,062  88 
12,266,790  94 

807,788,750  67 
85,000,000  00 
96,818,868  76 


$484,868,462  64 


AotnaL 


$182,087,068  66 

682,140  40 

212,607,927  77 

48,286,126  90 

1,948,642  82 


$895,406,906  44 
67,168,616  44 


$462,664^420  88 

AotnaL 

$80,486,600  66 
11,061,286  79 

119,080,464  60 
26,802,716  81 
96,894,260  19 


$284,824^227  84 


BBCAPITULATIOV. 


Acloal  receipts,  inclnding  cash  balance 

Estimated  receipts,  including  cash  balance, 

Excess  of  receipts  orer  estimates. 

Estimated  exi>enditare8 

Actual  ezpenaitures 

Actoal  expenditnres  less  than  estimated . . . . 


Excess  of  receipts. 


$82,087,068  66 

82,140  40 

87,607,927  77 

18,286,126  90 

1,948,642  82 


$89,905,906  44 


Excess  of  estimates. 

$2,608,661  88 

1,195,606  16 

188,708,286  07 

8^197,288  69 


$200,609,626  74 
80,891  44 


$200,629,286  80 


$462,664,420  88 
872,668,616  44 
89,906,906  44 
484,858,462  64 
284^824,227  84 
200,629,286  80 


The  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  jear  ending  Jnne  80, 1866,  were  as  follows: 

Saiaoee  in  Treesnrj,  agreeable  to  warrants.  Jnlj  1^  1866 $858,809  16 

To  which  add  balance  of  sundrr  tmst  Ainds  not  inclnded  In  the  abore 

balance. , 2,217,782  94 

MakiDgbalance,  Jnlj  1,1866,  mclnding  tmst  fund $8,076,042  09 

fiweipts  from  loans 712,851,668  06 

Receipts  from  customs $179,046,661  58 

Rweipts  from  land 665,081  08 

Beceipts  from  direct  tax 1,974,764  12 

B«ceipts  from  internal  rerenue 809,226,818  42 

^ipts  from  miscellaneous  sources 67,119,869  91 

$668,082,620  06 


Redemption  of  public  debt $620,821,725  61 

FwtheciTUserrice $41,056,961  64 

^^T  pensions  and  Indians 18,862,416  91 

FortheWar  Department 284,449,701  82 

For  the  Narr  Department 48,824,118  62 

For  interest  on  public  debt 188,067,741  69 

520,760,940  48 


$1,278,960,215  20 


$1,141,072,666  09 


uanng  a  balance  in  the  Treasnrj  on  the  first  daj  of  Julj,  1866 $182,887,649  11 


These  were  the  results  of  the  ordinary 
Boorces  of  rcTenne  and  expenditure  during  the 
^  year  ending  June  30, 1866,  leaving  in  the 
^ressQry  a  balance  of  more  than  182  millions. 
Tbe  Secretary  had  anticipated  a  deficiency  ex- 
ceeding 112  millions,  ana  at  the  same  time  he 
^  urged  that  a  system  of  contraction  of  the 
^^iRency  should  be  commenced^  which  would  in 
&  short  period  greatly  reduce  its  value  and  aid 
io  a  retam  to  specie  payments.  Congress,  how- 
ler, did  not  entertain  similar  views  with  the 

VOU  TI.— 19  A 


Secretary  relative  to  a  deficiency,  neither  were 
the  minority  in  favor  of  such  a  speedy  return 
to  specie  payments.  An  act  was  therefore 
passed  and  approved  April  18,  1866,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  act  of  March  8, 1865,  men- 
tioned in  a  former  volume,  which  extended  the 
latter  act  and  so  construed  it  as  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  his  discretion^ 
to  receive  any  Treasury  notes,  or  other  obliga- 
tions issued  under  any  act  of  Congress,  whether 
bearing  interest  or  not,  in.  exchange  for  any 
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description  of  bonds  anthoriscd  b;  the  act  of  millions  of  doUanio  any  one  montb.    ThitBc^ 

1863 ;  and  also  to  dispose  of  any  descriptioa  of  while  it  enabled  the  Secretary  to  ose  with  mom 

bonds   authorized  bj  said   act   either   in   the  freedom   the   extraordinary  resonrcea  of  tbe 

United  States,  or  elsewhere,  to  sncb  an  amount,  Govcrnroent  on  band  and  DDeihsnstcd,  also 

in  9ucb  manner,  ood  at  snch  rates,  as  be  might  by  limitin);  the  contraction  of  the  cnrrency,  k- 

tliink  adrisable,  for  lawful  money  of  the  United  cured  the  liberal  payment  of  taxes  both  nndei 

States,  or  for  any  Treasnry  notes,  certilioates  of  the  tariff  and  internal  revenue  laws.    At  ihe 

indebtedness,  or  certificates  of  deposit,  or  other  samo  time  these  two  acts  were  revised  in  order 

representatives  ofvolneused  under  any  net  of  to   diminish   the   burden  they   caused  to  tin 

Oongi'oss  ud  to  nsc  the  proceeds  only  for  re-  people  and  facilitate  the  increase  of  revcnne. 

tirioft  Treasury  notes,  or  other  obligations  of  The  conseqnence  was  that,  at  the  close  of  the 

the  Government.     Nothing  herein  contained  fiscal  year  in  June  80,  IBSS,  the  Secretary  tn 

\ras  to  bo  construed  as  authorizing  any  increase  able  to  show  a  net  deoreaae  of  the  public  delt 

of  the  public  debt.     To  this  act  there  was  at-  amonntina  to  $31,196,387.33,  with  an  incre^* 

tached  a  proviso  which  limited  the  contraction  of  the  cash  in  the  Treasurf  over  the  close  of 

of  the  currenoy,  by  apecifying  that  not  more  the  previous  year  amounting  to  $132,029,239.95. 

than  ten  millions  of  United  States  notes  might  Tne  following  statement  exhibits  the  iteini 

bo  retired  and  cancelled  within  the  ensuing  of  increase  and  decrease  of  the  pnblio  debt  !ix 

six  monthi,  and  thereafter  jiot  more  than  fonr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1S66 : 

A.iiiDUot  or  pobUo  debt,  Juoe  80,  ISeiS •9,EBS,I1»B,D2S  53 

Amount  of  ouh  Id  Treuury 886,809  16 

Amouat  orpoblio  debt,  Jane  SO,  IB65,  lui  cub  in  Trounry tS,6Sl,'31,'l'  ^ 

Amount  of  public  debt,  Jane  80, 1666 (S,TS3,4ie,ST9  SI 

Amount  or  CBsb  Id  Treaiury 18S,8gT,MS  11 

AmoQ  at  of  public  debt,  June  SO,  186fi,  less  cub  in  Trtaanrj t3,E50,S33,^  1'' 

Net  dearetiB $81,19S,teT  B 

This  d»crease  was  caused  as  follows,  by  payments  and  increase  of  ca«b  in  Treasury :  i 

Bonda,  G  p(r  cent.,  acU  of  July  21,  18*J,  and  April  16, 18*8. »11«,1»  ~ 

Troiuur;  DSles,  S  per  ceut.,  lets  December  23,  1857,  and  March  S,  1881 ^»ID  l-> 

Bonds,  B  per  cent.,  act  9eptembBr  9,  1850  (Teiw  indemnity) iSSiH-W '•>   I 

TrcBHiiry  nolea,  r.30,  act  J«ly  IT,  1801 »80,f»W 

CertificiittjBOfiodBbledness,  6  per  cent,  act  March  1, 1862 B9,»SI,«»f'l 


Treuaury  notes,  fi  per  cent.,  1  and  2  year,  act  March  3,  1883 SB,fiM,194  I'd 

nomponnd-intereal  notei,  8  per  cent.,  act  June  JO,  IBM »!,?«,»«(■> 

nnds,  5  pnccni.,  act  March  8, 1881 l,551,a('] '') 


uuiicd  States  DOtei,  acta  July  IT,  1861,  and  February  12,  la^c w.t.. 

Uniled  StuLea  nctea,  acts  February  25,  Jaly  11, 1882,  and  March  t,  1883 33,Ma,7»' ' ' 

PosUI  oorrency,  Kt  July  IT,  1BB2. S,83i70i; -^ 

Caab  iu  Treasnry,  increased 132,0J9,Mt  « 

Gross  decreiM t332,5i5,«J  w 

From  which  deduct  for  increase,  by — 

Bonds,  S  per  cent.,  acta  July  1,  1862,  and  July  2,  ISM,  iuued  to  Coatral  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 

*e.,  interest  payable  la  lawful  money t4.T8i.0i)  W 

Treasury  notea,  T.SO,  acts  Jnne  80,  1884,  and  Mardi  8,  1885,  interest  payable  in  Iswtbl 


_, 1»1,MI,1»  W 

Tern porart  loan,  4,  6,  and  G  per  cent,  acts  July  11,  18SS,  aud  June  30,  IBM. 30,459.1^  >' 

Gold  cerliGcates,  act  March  S,  1868 *,949,;«  Li 

Froctiona]  enneney,  act  March  B,  1868 10,71S,1*!H-' 

Bonds.  S  per  cent,  act  July  IT.  1861 |1«,0» 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,  act  March  3, 1884 3,882,600 

Bonda,  fl  per  cent,  act  June  30,  18M 8,211,000 

BoDds,  a  percent,  act  March  8, 1866 103,G1E,SOO 

(llS,tBa.OJ?  W 

Gr'iai  increase »Ml,se>.in  " 

Ket  decreaae S1,I9S,S;'  ^ 

The  ra)nd  progress  of  liquidation  shown  by  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  itom) 

the  preceding  Bgores  went  on  with  increased  of  iacreaseanddeorease  of  thopublicdebt  from 

momeutnin  during  the  next  quarter,  and  it  be-  Jnne  80, 186S,  to  October  Bl,  1866. 

oaroe  manifest  that  if  the  people  of  the  country  It  shows  a  decrease  of  the  public  debt  in  four 

were  able  to  endure  sqcq  powerful  depletion  months  by  $B9,I14,20B.SO,  and  a  dccresse  el' 

without  serious  inconvenience  to  their  industrial  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  amounting  to  $S,SS(t- 

pnrsnits,  the  arrangements  of  Congress  were  G86.49.    The  net  decrease  in  the  public  dei)t 

complete  for  an  early  extinsnishmentof  tiie  as-  from  its  highest  point  in  August  81, 1S6J,  to 

ceriained  and  acknowledged  pnblio  debt.  October  Bl,  I860,  was  $306,S7^GGC.TL 
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Afflosnt  of  public  debt>  June  80, 1866 $2,788,425,879  21 

Amoont  of  cash  in  Treasury 182,867,649  11 

Amonnt  of  public  debt,  June  80^  1866,  less  cash  in  Treasury 12,660,588,880  10 

Amonni  of  pnblic  debt,  October  81,  1866 $2,681,686,966  84 

Add  amoant  of  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt  included  in  debt  of  June 
20, 18»38,  not  in  statement 114,115  48 

$2,681,751,081  82 
AmoBnt  of  cash  in  Treasury 130,826,960  62  ' 

AooBot  of  pnblic  debt,  October  81, 1866,  less  cash  in  Treasury $2,551,424,121  20 

Net  decrease $99,114,208  90 

Which  decrease  was  caused  as  follows,  by  payments : 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,  acts  July  21, 1841,  and  April  16, 1842 $14,500  00 

Bonds,  6  per  cent.,  act  of  January  28,  1847 1,672,450  00 

Bonds,  6  per  cent.,  act  March  81, 1848 617,400  00 

Bonds,  5  per  cent.,  act  September  9, 1850  (Texas  indemnity) 175,000  00 

Bonds,  5  per  cent.,  act  March  8,  1864  (Ten-forties) 149,750  00 

$2,629,100  00 

iretaury  notes,  6  per  cent.,  acts  December  28,  1857,  and  March  2, 1861 6,150  00 

Temponuy  loan,  4,  5,  and  6  per  cent,  acts  February  25,  March  17,  July  11,  1862,  and 

Jane  30, 1864 75,172,997  76 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  6  per  cent,  acts  March  1,  1862,  and  March  8, 1868 26,209,000  00 

Treasorj  notes,  6  per  cent,  one  and  two  year,  act  March  8,  1868 500,000  00 

Tieasury  notes,  Seven-thirty,  act  July  17,  1861 11,200  00 

CompouDd-interest  notes,  6  per  cent,  act  June  80,  1864. ; 10,500,000  00 

TreMorr  notes,  Seren-thirty,  acta  June  80,  1864,  and  March  8,  1866 82,287,250  00 

Tnited  States  notes,  acts  July  17,  1861,  and  February  12,  1862 8,804  00 

I  nited  States  notes,  acts  February  25,  July  11,  1862,  and  March  8,  1868 •. . . .  10,691,779  00 

Postal  cnrrency,  act  July  17, 1862 691,081  76 

Gross  decrease $208, 652,812  51 

From  which  deduct  for  increase  of  debt  and  decrease  of  cash  in  Treasury : 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,  act  July  17, 1861 $7,050,000  00 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,  act  March  8,  1865 101,788,600  00 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,  acts  July  1,  1862,  'and  July  2, 1864^  issued  to  Central 

Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Ac,  interest  payable  in  lawfiil  money 8,840,000  00 

Gold  certificates,  act  March  8,  1868 188,800  00 

Fractional  currency,  acts  March  3, 1863,  and  June  81,  1864. 1,208,165  12 

Ciih  in  Treasury,  decreased 2,560,588  49 

$109,588,108  61 

Net  decrease $99,114,208  90 

The  following  table  (see  page  202)  shows  the  ness  in  any  considerable  degree,  while  business 

indebtedness  of  the  United  States  on  the  80th  was  conducted  on  a  paper  basis,  there  must  be 

of  June,  1866.  power  in  the  Treasury  to  prevent  successfiil 

The  redaction  of  the  paper  circulation  under  combinations  to  bring  about  fluctuations  for 

^«  legislation  of  Congress  above  mentioned  purely  speculative  purposes.      The  Secretary 

Tas  limited  to  $10,000,000  for  the  six  months  expressed  his  conviction  that  specie  payments 

esding  October  12th,  and  $4,000,000  per  month  were  not  to  be  restored  by  an  accumulation  of 

tlieredter.    In  the  mean  time  the  reduction  of  coin  in  the  Treasury,  to  be  used  at  a  future 

these  notes  and  of  the  notes  of  the  State  banks  day  to  redeem  Government  obligations,  but  by 

was  Dearly  balanced  by  the  increase  of  the  cir-  quickened  industry,  increased  productions,  and 

ciilatioQ  of  the  National  Banks,  and  the  pre-  lower  prices.     Coin  was  therefore  permitted 

Qiinii  on  specie  was  about  the  same  at  the  to  accumulate  when  the  use  or  sale  of  it 

dose  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    The  was   not   necessary  for  paying   Government 

^cretary,  therefore,  devoted  his  attention  to  obligations,  or  to  prevent  commercial  panics, 

QUrasnres  looking  to  an  increase  of  the  efficiency  or  successful  combinations  against  the  national 

^i  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  to  the  conver-  credit ;  and  it  has  been  sold  whenever  sales 

ROD  of  the  interest-bearing  notes  into  five-  were  necessary  to  supply  the  Treasury  with 

^enty  honds  and  to  a  reduction  of  the  public  currency,  to  ward  off  financial   crimes,  or  to 

*itbt.    At  the  same  time  he  endeavored  to  use  save  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  as 

^ch  means  within  his  control,  as  were  best  far  as  practicable,  from  unnecessary  and  dam- 

c^ctilated  to  keep  the  business  of  the  country  aging  depreciation. 

^^  steady  as  possible,  while  conducted  on  the  The  importance  of  specie  payments  is  urged 

^certain  basis  of  an  irredeemable  cnrrency.  by  the  Secretary,  and  in  his  remarks  on  the 

He  therefore  held  a  handsome  reserve  of  coin  subject,  he  thus  incidentally  describes  the  con- 

io  the  Treasury,  being  convinced  by  observation  dition  of  the  country:   "When  a  paper  cur- 

&A<1  experience  that,  in  order  to  secure  steadi-  rency  is  an  inconvertible  currency,  and  espe- 
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Treasury  notes... 
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Ten-forties 

FlTO-twenties. — 

Oertlfleates  of  in-j 

debtedness. ( 

Poetal  earx«n<gr 

Fraotional  currency. 

FlTe-twentlo8.....| 


Treasury  notes 


•I 


Treasury  notes... 


T^ssory  notes.. 


7.80  tzeasory  notes ' 

T.8-10treas'y  notes,, 
three  Issues. .... 
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Union  Fadflo  E.R. 
Cow  bonds. 
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SO 

20  years. 
SO  years. 
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lyear. 
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10 
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SOyoarSk 
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\ 
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} 
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8  yean. 
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7 

80 
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1 

I 
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1 

o 
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6  per  cent 
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1  m.  to  6  per 
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5  per  cent 
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6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 


6  per  cent 
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Interest 
6  per  cent 
compound 

interest 
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compound 

interest 
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Tar, 

Par. 
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Pte. 
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Par. 


Tar, 

Tar. 
Tar, 

Tar. 

Fre'ffl 
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p.ct 
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Par. 

Pfcr. 
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Par. 


Pir. 


Tar. 
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Tar. 


1 

J 


i 
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16,000,000 
10,000,000 


20,000,000 
20,000,000 
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10,000,000 

25,000,000 
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12,806,8&0 
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notes. 
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160,000,000 


75,000,000 


|4oaoob^666f 

Notspeeifled. 
200,000,000 


Not  spedfled. 

Not  spedfled. 
60,000,000 


Sub^tate  rod'd 

6  per  cent 

notes. 


400,000,000 


600,000,000 


$8^000,000 

28,207,000 

16,000,000 

5,000,000 


80,000,000 
7,022,000 

10.000^000 

18,416,000 
22,468,100) 
12,886.850  f 
l,09a800 
60,000,000 

188,909,760 


60,000,000 


614,780,600 


75,000,000 
211,000,000 


172,770400 


17,290,000 

in,045,770 

22,728,890 

284,400,000 


I 

S 


«,415,2S(IM 
8,906^90 

104,31114 


90,OOB,OMOO 
16.413,00009 

189<801,;«N 

sriiffN 

&li.7Sa,S»J  OU 
400^01,101  (» 

1S0.17V94W 

lo^nv**' 
in,2ii4»i* 

2(,891,000« 

7,0».R«  > 
2i),M0;;(  1' 

100,000,000  i» 


ia,ou,i«)o* 


806,251^  iX) 

l«8,5ti^M 
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dallj  wheo,  being  so,  it  is  made  hy  the  sot-  is  almost  as  light  as  any  paper  which  can  be 

ereign  power  a  legal  tender,  it  becomes  prolific  produced,  even   bj  the  genius  of  the  hydro- 

of  miadiie£  Then  specie  becomes  demonetized,  static  power  at  the  Treasnrj  Department,  and  it 

tod  trade  is  uncertain  in  its  results,  because  the  once  more  rises  and  floats  triumphantly  over 

basis  is  fluctuating ;  then  prices  advance  as  the  the  dirty  sea  of  paper  currency  in  vulgar  frac- 

Tolame  of  currency  increases,  and  require  as  tions."    The  gold  certificates  of  deposit  were 

they  advancefurther  additions  to  the  circulating  convenientiy  and  daily  used   by  millions  for 

mediam ;  then  speculation  becomes  rife,  and  many  purposes,  especially  to  pay  for  exchange 

'the  few  are  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  in    the  liquidation  of  foreign  accounts   and 

nanT;'  then  industry  declines,  and  extrava-  among  gold  operators.    Bills  of  exchange  be- 

gaoce  is  wanton ;  then,  with  a  diminution  of  came  a  currency,  and  an  enormous  amount  was 

products  and  consequently  of  exports,  there  is  afloat.     The   compound-interest    notes   were 

aa  increase  of  imports,  and  higher  tariflTs  are  largely  used,  and  almost  universally,  though 

required  on  account  of  the  general  expannon,  to  without  authority,  took  the  nlaoe  of  the  United 

vhich  tbey  in  their  turn  give  new  stimulus  and  States  legal  tender  notes  in  the  reserve  required 

sapports,  while  the  protection  intended  to  be  to  be  held  by  the  national  banks.    In  some 

pven  by  them  to  home  industry  is  in  a  great  instances  the  seven-thirties  took  the  place  of 

measure  rendered  inoperative  by  the  expansion,  lawful  money,  and  were  given  and  taken  in 

Ibis,  notwithstanding  our  large  revenues  and  financial  transactions  at  their  current  value. 

the  prosperity  of  many  branches  of  industry,  To  some  extent  also  the  coupon  bonds  of  the 

is  sabst^tiaily  the  condition  of  the  United  United  States  were  used  as  money,  and  remitted 

States.^'  to  pay  balances  due — especially  balances  of  trade 

The  paper  circulation  of  the  country  on  due  abroad.  (See  Baitkb.) 

December  1st,  connsted  of  United  States  notes.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  debt  and 

National  and  State  bank-notes  and  certificates  the  circulating  medium  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

of  the  Grovemment  divided  as  follows :  It  remains,  therefore,  to  present  the  operation 

r     J  o^  ^        .     ,     , .    ^              •.«*  .,,  «.«  of  the  internal  revenue  system,  of  the  tariff, 

^^onJdcf^T^^'  ^^           28'620'249  *^^  ^^  Commercial  condition,  to  have  a  com- 

CiTcnlation  iBsned  to  Natioiki  BiikV. '. '.    292.67li758  P.^^t^  "^^^  ^  ^^«  problem  presented  for  solu- 

Suie  baak-notes. 46,688,060  tion  to  the  Government  and  the  people. 

Previous  to  the  year  1861,  the  United  States 

$768,266,911  presented  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  great  na- 

To  thb  should  be  added  a  oonBiderable  por-  «on  ^ith  comparatively  no  debfc    Sfiice  then 

tion  of  the  following  items :  *t*  "<»*««"<«  "T^®^  '°'"  *«  «">«»tenance  of 

°  the  Government  have  entailed  upon  the  nation 

Gc^d  eertificatefl  of  deposit $19,688,600  a  debt  rivalling  or  exceeding  in  magnitude  the 

Compound-interest  notes. 147,387,140  accumulated  debts  of  any  of  the  dd  states  of 

$167  026  640  ^tirope,  and  rendering  necessary  the  collection 

Tottl $9201292^661  of  an  annual  revenue,  which  may  be  safely 

stated  as  unequalled  by  the  collections  of  any 

it  was  also  estimated  that  there  were  amounts  other  nations   excepting  Great  Britain   and 

of  specie  in  circulation,  as  follows :  France.    While  the  accumulation  of  this  debt 

Sp«cie  in  actaal  circulstion  on  the  Pa-  was  in  progress  the  present  system  of  internal 

cific. $25,000,000  revenue  was  adopted  to  fud  in  obtaining  the 

Specie  in  actual  circulation  in  the  Atlan-  money  necessary  for  military  and  naval  opera- 

co^p^^iiikd:::::::::::::::::::::  "iK  ^o™-  T^e  pressing  nature  of  the  drcnm. 

__L__  stances  under  which  it  was  framed  was  such  aa 
$48,000,000  to  afford  but  little  opportunity  for  any  careful 
and  accurate  investigation  of  the  sources  of 
If  this  is  added  to  the  paper  currency,  it  revenue,  and  the  most  suitable  measures  of 
makes  the  whole  amount  of  the  circulating  me-  developing  them.  The  old  methods  of  taxation 
dinm  $963,290,551.  West  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  in  this  country,  by  assessments  on  real  and  per- 
tains, on  the  Pacific  slope,  gold  and  silver  main-  sonal  property  or  capital,  were  chiefly  allowed 
toed  its  ascendency,  and  very  little  paper  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  States  which  had 
was  circulated.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  hithert;^  applied  them  for  their  own  support, 
oountry,  and  particularly  where  merchandise  and  the  plan  was  adopted  to  obtain  this 
vas  distributed  at  wholesale,  many  articles  branch  of  the  national  revenue  from  the  fruits 
vere  bought  and  sold  exdunvely  for  gold — ^no  of  capital,  or  of  capital  and  industry  com- 
Qther  prices  were  quoted  for  them.  Instead  of  bined.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  which  was 
coin,  gold  bars  and  bullion  were  largely  used  by  immediately  felt  in  the  system  thus  put  in 
banks  and  by  importers  to  pay  for  foreign  operation,  was  its  diffuseness,  wherein  tne  ex- 
merchandise.  The  copper  and  nickel  coinage  emption  of  an  article  from  taxation  was  the 
hs  been  depreciated,  so  that  a  five-cent  token  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  A  system  so 
contains  about  one  cent  of  real  value,  or,  in  the  diffuse  necessarily  entailed  a  duplication  of 
words  of  the  cbsdrman  of  Ways  and  Means  in  taxes,  which  in  turn  led  to  an  undue  enhance- 
tbe  House  of  Congress  (Mr.  Morrill),  *' until  it  ment  of  prices;  a  decrease  both  of  production 
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and  consnmption,  and  consequently  of  wealtih,  a  of  the  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  enm 

restriction  of  exportations  and  of  foreign  com-  and  the  tariff  existed  in  other  branches  of  do- 

merce,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  machinery  mestic  manufactures. 

and  expense  of  collection.    The  duplication  of  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  imperfec- 

taxes  threatened  the  very  existence,  even  with  tions  in  this  system  so  hastily  prepared,  it  veiy 

the  protection  of  inflated  prices  and  a  high  successfully  attained  the  end  designed  of  r^ 

tariff  of  many  branches  of  industry,  and,  under  ing  a  revenue  greater  than  was  necessary  for  its 

a  normal  condition  of  the  trade  and  currency  legitimate  expenditures,  and,  near  the  doge  of 

of  the  country,  would  become  extremely  disas-  the  war.  Congress,  on  March  8,  1865,  took  ira- 

trous.    Its  tendency  to  sustain  prices  was  illus-  mediate  steps  for  its  revision,  by  authorizing  the 

trated  very  forcibly  in  the  manufacture  of  um-  appointment  of  a  conunission  to  report  opon 

brellas  and  parasols.  The  sticks,  when  of  wood,  the  subject  of  raising  revenue  by  taxation.  In 

were  made  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  some  parts  June,  Messrs.  David  A.  Wells,  Stephen  ColwelL 

of  Connecticut ;  part  of  native  and  part  of  for-  and  Samuel  S.  Hayes,  were  organized  as  sncb 

eign  wood,  on  which  last  a  duty  may  have  commission,  and  their  Urst  report  was  msde 

been  paid.    If  the  supportmg  rod  was  of  iron  to  Congress  in  January,  1866.    In  this  report 

or  steel  it  was  the  product  of  another  establish-  they  take  the  ground  that  the  inc^'ease  of  tbo 

ment.    In  like  manner  the  handles  of  carved  country  in  population  and  wealth  is  withoct  i 

wood,  bone,  or  ivory;  the  brass  runners,  the  parallel  among  nations,  being  from   1840  to 

tips,  tiie  elastic  band,  the  rubber  of  which  the  1850  thirty-five  per  cent  in  population,  and 

band  is  composed,  the  silk  tassels,  the  buttons,  eighty-nine  per  cent  in  wealth ;  and  from  1S5<^ 

and  the  cover  of  silk,  gingham,  or  alpaca,  were  to  1860  thirty-five  and  five-tenths  per  ceDt.  is 

all  distinct  products  of  manufacture,  and  each  population,  and  one  hundred  and  tweniy-aix 

pf  these  constituents,  if  of  domestic  production,  per  cent,  in  wealth. 

paid  a  tax,  when  sold,  of  six  per  cent,  ad  va-  If  the  development  in  any  approximate  do- 
lorem^  or  its  equivalent.  The  umbrella  mann-  ^ee  can  be  maintained  and  continued,  the  ei- 
facturer  then  aggregated  all  these  constituent  tiinguishment  ofthe  national  debt  in  a  couipan- 
parts  previously  taxed,  into  a  finidied  product,  tively  brief  period  becomes  certain.  To  sccuk 
and  then  paid  six  per  cent  on  the  whole.  Thus  this  development,  both  by  removing  tho  shackles 
all  the  parts  of  the  umbrella  were  taxed  at  least  from  industry,  and  by  facilitating  the  mc&nf 
twice,  and  in  some  instances  three  times — thus  of  rapid  and  cheap  communication,  they  re- 
adding  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  to  the  garded  as  effecting  a  solution  of  all  the  fican- 
direct  cost,  while  each  separate  manufacturer  cial  difSculties  pressing  upon  the  country.  Tit 
doubtless  made  the  payment  of  the  six  per  future  revenue  policy  of  the  country,  thcr 
cent  tax  on  his  special  product  an  occasion  for  therefore  recommended  to  be,  the  aboJition  o:| 
adding  from  one  to  three  or  more  per  centum  speedy  reduction  of  all  taxes  which  tend  i(^ 
additional  to  its  cost  price.  Similar  illustra-  check  development,  and  the  retention  of  ti^i 
tions  existed  in  oUier  branches  of  compound  those  which,  like  the  income  taxj  fall  cluedr 
manufaoture&  showing  the  sustaining  influence  upon  realized  wealth.  Asserting  thb  prinoi|k 
on  prices,  and  making  the  taxes  neither  definite  as  a  suitable  policy  for  the  Government  it  he^ 
in  amount,  equal  in  application,  nor  convenient  came  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  tn^^ 
in  collection.  capacity  of  the  sources  of  revenue  available  t^ 
Another  serious  defect  of  tho  internal  rev-  the  Government,  in  order  to  determine  iM 
enue  system  in  its  bearing  upon  the  industry  manner  and  extent  to  which  this  policy  ccvli 
of  the  country  was  the  lack  of  equalization  or  bo  carried  out,  and  insure  adequate  reTcnnej 
a^'ustment  between  it  and  the  tariff.  Thus  the  Briefly  stating  the  extent  of  revenue  derive^j 
cover  of  the  umbrella  or  parasol,  as  a  constit-  from  duties  on  foreign  imports,  the  attention  oil 
uent  element  of  construction,  represents  from  this  commission  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cx^ 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  pacity  of  the  country  to  l)ear  internal  taxation, 
finished  article.  The  silk,  the  alpaca,  and  the  The  facts  brought  forward  in  this  conDcctk^ 
Scotch  gingham,  of  which  the  covers  were  are  too  important  in  the  history  of  the  coucirj 
made,  were  all  imported  at  a  duty  of  sixty  per  to  be  passed  over. 

cent  for  the  former,  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  The  aggregate  receipts  of  internal  revenue 

valorem  for  the  two  latter.     But  the  yianu-  for  the  fiscal  years  1868  (ten  mont;hs),  lS6i| 

factured  umbrella,  covered  with  tlie  same  ma-  1865,  and  1866,  were  as  follows: 

terial,  whose  constituent  parts  were  not  taxed,    i863  (ten  months) $41,005,192  vl 

either  on  the  material  used  in  their  fabrication    1864 li6.6oO,6T2  4j 

or  in  the  sale,  were  imported  under  a  duty  of    l®^^ *U*if?'f ??  il 

thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem;  or  at  a  dis-    ^®^® ' S09,22^su  4i 

criminating  duty  against  the  American,  and  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  dci 

in  favor  of  the  foreign  producer  of  from  fifteen  rived  from  the  principal  specific  sources  o\ 

to  twenty-five  per  cent.    Imported  umbreUaa  internal  revenue  in  the  years  1868, 1864,  lbt»3 

were  sold  in  New  York  and  Boston  with  the  and  1866,  the  aggregate  annual  amounts,  &ji\ 

original  cost,  duty,  freight,  and  charges,  paid  the  percentage  ratio  of  the  amount  derive 

in  gold,  for  a  less  price  than  the  American  arti-  from  each  specific  source  to  the  whole  for  tl.i 

cle  could  be  mannfactured.    Other  illustrations  same  periods : 
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Distilled  spirits  were  regarded  as  a  source  of  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  was  deemed  suf- 

menae  of  the  first  importance.    During  the  ficient  to  enable  a  small  family  to  procure  the 

fiscal  year  1863,  nnder  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  bare  necessaries  of  life.    Under  the  expansion 

per  gaUom  the  amount  of  revenue  was  $8,229,-  of  the  currency,  the  purchasing  power  of  one 

990.70.    UL  the  fiscal  year  1864,  the  tax  was  thousand  dollars  declined  untU  it  became  no 

twenty  cents  until  March  7th,  after  which  it  greater  than  that  of  six  hundred  dollars  when 

was  attj  cents^jand  the  revenue  was  $28,481,-  the  exemption  was  adopted.    By  authorizing 

797.83.   From  July  1, 1864,  until  June  1, 1865,  the  deduction  of  rental,  those  of  an  excessive 
the  tax  was  $1.50  per  gallon,  and  afterward  .  and  unreasonable  amount  were  often  deducted, 

$2.00.   The  revenue  of  the  year  amounted  to  and  considerable  sums  might  have  been  gained 

|15,99o,701.66.    The  average  taxable  produc-  to  the  revenue  in  cities  by  allowing  a  de- 

tioQ  from  Sept,  1862,  to  July  1, 1865,  returned  duction  of  only  a  fixed  amount.    This  tax  has 

totheDepartment,  was  40,587,371  gallons.  The  been  assessed  on  the  income  of  the  calendar 

precedents  of  all  countries  are  uniform  in  favor  year  and  not  on  that  of  a  fiscal  year.    Thus  the 

of  taxing  spirits  to  the  maximum,  consistent  incomes  of  1862  were  assessed  in  1868,  and  the 

vith  revenue.    While  any  relaxation  of  the  law,  tax  mainly  included  in  the  receipts  of  the  fiscal 

on  the  one  hand,  does  not  benefit  the  consumer,  year  1864.    The  receipts  from  this  source,  since 

its  stringent  enforcement  with  a  regulation  of  1868  inclusive,  have  been  as  follows : 

the  business  will  not  diminish  the  amount  which  _,,     , 

appetite,  or  industrial  necessity,  demands  for    ^^wal/ear  im. 14919 279 

consomption.    Under  a  tax  of  one  dollar  per  f<        13^5] [y/////,'/,'/////,'//,]]]    20*667*850 

gallon,  it  was  estimated  that  forty  millions  of  First  aix  months  of  1866.. . . . . '. . . ! . . . . . .     54|649)l38 

doUara  might  be  annually  collected  from  dis- 
tilled spirits.  With  fermented  liquors  the  great  An  annual  revenue  of  fifty  millions  has  been 
Acuity  has  been  to  determine  the  proper  mode  estimated  from  this  source.  That  from  banks, 
of  collecting  the  tax  and  preventing  fraud.  A  in  1865,  amounted  to  $18,679,594,  and  it  was 
tax  on  malt  is  impracticaUe,  as  also  the  plan  of  estimated  that  a  similar  amount  would  be  col- 
g&Q^g  and  assessing  the  liquor  during  the  pro-  lected  in  the  immediate  future.  It  was  also  es- 
0669  of  manufacture,  or  while  in  the  fermenting  timated  that  the  receipts  from  licences  by  the 
rats.  The  most  acceptable  plan  for  this  object  extension  of  the  revenue  laws  over  the  whole 
tpproved  by  the  commissioners  and  leading  country  would  be  greatly  augmented.  The 
brewers  of  the  country,  was  to  collect  the  tax  revenue  from  stamps  proved  to  be,  perhaps, 
bjmeansof  a  stamp,  printed  on  insoluble  parch-  the  most  easily  collected,  with  small  expense, 
Bicnt  paper,  to  be  affixed  to  each  barrel  sold  and  and  with  comparatively  little  fraud.  It  can  be 
Rfflored  firom  the  place  of  its  manufacture,  with  readily  augmented,  without  detriment  to  the 
a  requirement  that  the  same  be  cancelled  by  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  adhesive  revenue 
retailer  or  oonsumer.  With  a  tax  of  one  dollar  stamps  embraced  eight  different  classes  or  sizes, 
per  barrel  of  thirty-one  gallons,  it  was  esti-  and  thirty-two  denominations,  varying  from 
mated  that  an  annnal  revenue  of  five  millions  one  cent  to  two  hundred  dollars.  They  were 
of  dollars  would  be  yielded  from  this  source,  engraved  on  steel  in  an  elaborate  manner,  and 
—A  tax  on  cotton  of  three  cents  per  pound  was  were  believed  to  possess  every  guaranty  against 
liid  by  Congress  early  in  1866,  which  is  noticed  counterfeiting  which  the  best  skill  and  knowl- 
nnder  the  titie  CkyrroKr.  The  result  of  the  in-  edge  could  afford.  To  this  security  was  added 
Tcstigationa  relative  to  tobacco,  were,  that  the  the  safeguards  of  gumming  and  perforation, 
tax  should  not  be  laid  on  the  leaf.  The  revenue  processes  necessary  to  perfect  every  stamp,  and 
derived  from  this  article  was  as  follows :  requiring  costly  and  peculiar  machinery.    No 


liei. 


Cigars  and  Che- 
roots. 


$476,689 
1,255,424 
8,087,421 


successful  counterfeit  of  them  has  thus  far  been 

ChfiwiDgandSmok-  made.    Six-sevenths  of  the  entire  consumption 

ing  Tobaooa  has  consisted  of  the  two-cent  bank-check  and 

receipt  stamps,  the  various  proprietary  stamps, 

^?'o8fi*fift2  *^^         one-cent  stamp  required  to  be  affixed 

8  017  020  ^  matches.    Thus  the  most  important  results 

'     '  in  this  department  of  revenue  fiow  from  the 


The  average  annual  taxable  product  of  the  smallest  stamp  taxes  universally  diffused.    In 

Cerent  kinds  of  manufactured  tobacco,  from  1865  one-third  of  the  stamp  revenue  was  derived 

September  1,  1862,  to  June  80,  1865,  was  42,-  from  bank-check  receipts  and  match  stamps. 

^,168  pounds.    The  income  tax  was  consid-  Oonsidering  the  small  actual  tax  of  one  cent  on 

£^^  as  less  detrimental  to  the  country  than  each  bunch,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  busi- 

uij  other  form  of  taxation,  with  the  exception  ness,  as  contrasted  with  many  others,  this  pro- 

(^&e  excise  on  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  duct  of  industry  probably  affords  the  largest 

ud  tobacco.  But  the  discrimination  in  the  rate  comparative  revenue  accruiug  under  the  excise, 

l^.dd  on  incomes  above  or  below  $5,000  was  A  legacy  and  succession  tax  is  based  upon  the 

nnJQst  and  in  fact  a  tax  on  the  results  of  sue-  belief  that  the  eutire  property  of  the  country 

<^u  industry  and  enterprise,  and  should  be  changes   hands   once   in   thirty    years.     An 

abrogated  and  the  rate  equalized  at  five  per  estimate  at  the  surrogate's  office  in  New  York 

<^QtQm.  The  exemption  of  six  hundred  dollars,  is  that  the  amount  of  property  annually  passing 
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in  the  citj,  by  will,  or  inberitance  of  kin,  is  abont  stock-brokerage  business  is  otberwise  most  fre- 

tbirty-ono  millions  of  dollars.    Sacb  taxes  when  qaently  taxed;    a  tax  being   imposed   npoD 

moderate  have  little  inflnence  in  checking  the  every  certificate  of  stock  taken,  and  on  everj 

development  of  industry.    A  tax  of  one  per  contract  for  delivery  of  stock.   So  that  if  it  had 

cent.,  it  was  estimated,  would  yield  three  mU-  been  possible  absolntely  to  enforce  the  law,  the 

Hons  of  dollars  annually.    The  taxes  on  gross  brokerage  business  for  tlie  sale  of  stocks  would 

receipts  are  those  mdnly  levied  on  transporta-  have  been  nearly  or  quite  extinffuisbed.    It  was 

tion  and  intercommunication.     The  minority  suggested  that  the  tax  shoum  be  made  ooe- 

of  them,  excepting  railroads,  yield  an  incon-^  hundredth  of  one  per  cent.    It  is  a  long-recog- 

siderable  revenue.    The  receipts  from  bridges*  nized  and  sound  commercial  principle  that  lar?e 

and  toll-gates,  in  1666,  were  $75,269 ;   from  and  frequent  business  transactions,  tmning  on 

canals,  $92,421;  from  ferries,  $126,133;  from  small  profits,  should  be  subjected  to  the  miii- 

stage-coaches,  wagons,    etc.,    $469,188;    and  imum  specific  tax.    After  some  amendments  of 

from  railroadjs,  $5,917,298.    The  tax  on  sales  the  internal  revenue  law  on  some  of  the  poiots 

of  stock-brokers  was  one-twentieth  of  one  per  above  noticed,  and  with  an  estimate  of  $ldO,- 

cent.,  or  five  dollars  on  the  sales  of  ten  thou-  000,000  from  customs,  and  $21,000,000  from 

sand  dollars  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock  sold,  miscellaneous  sources,  the  following  estimate 

which  proved  to  be  too  heavy  to  be  raised  from  was  presented   by  the  commissioners  above 

the  whole  amount  of  the-  business  transacted,  mentioned,  as  the  aggregate  results  for  the 

and   was,    doubtless,    largely    evaded.      The  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1867: 

Aggregate  results  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1867. 

From  Customs $130,000,  OC-J 

Excise,  riz. : 

Distilled  spirits $40,000,000 

Fermented  lic^uors 6,000,000 

Tobacco  and  ita  manofactures 18,000,000 

Cotton  (raw) 40,000,000 

Coal-oil,  refined  i>etrolenm,  etc 8,000,000 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  and  rosin 2,000,000 


« 
it 

If 


Licenses 15,000,000 

Incomes 40,000,000 

"      Salaries. 2,000,000 

Banks 15,000,000 

Stamps 20,000,000 

Gross  receipts ; 9,000,000 

"      Sales 4.000,000 

liOgacies  and  successions 8,000,000 


$10S,OCO,000 


tt 


$10?,000,'V 


.*> 


Miscellaneous  receipts,  18G6- 67 21,000.«X'} 

Aggregate. ....• t867,000,fr>? 

By  adding  to  the  above  sum  the  amount  re-  could  not  foresee.    The  views  of  this  coniirj«- 

ceived  in  the  fiscal  year  1865,  from  the  various  sion  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  for  the  futu:« 

direct  and  indirect  taxes  on  industry,  which,  were  that  at  this  time  no  such  amount  as  fiify 

excepting  the  amounts  derived  from  the  excise  millions  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  reve- 

on  spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  cotton,  petroleum,  and  nues  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  tU 

naval  stores,  was  estimated  at  about  sixty-eight  public  debt.    On  the  contrary,  they  believed  it 

millions  of  dollars,  and  the  gross  revenue  pos-  to  be  the  true  interest  of  the  government  thst 

sible  from  all  sources  by  the  above  estimate  is  taxation  should  be  reduced  at  the  earliest  por- , 

four  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  dol-  sible  moment,  to  its  minimum,  thereby  inaldc|| 

lars.    Allowing  the  annual  expenditures  to  be  sure  the  friture  industrial  development  of  tliM 

increased  sixteen  millions,   and  setting  aside  country ;  and  that  no  considerable  sum  sbo3!<l 

fifty  millions  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  be  immediately  raised  by  taxation  for  the  rv* ., 

debt^  a  surplus  would  remain  of  sixty-eight  duction  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt    In  \ 

millions  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  this  view,  consideration  was  had  fw  the  itxX 

Accepting  these  results  as  substantially  correct,  that  the  Government  had  taken  to  itself  nearly  ^ 

the  possibility  of  adopting  a  revenue  policy  every  source  of  revenue  except  the  angle  ord 

whicn    should  consist   in    concentrating    the  of  reial  estate,  which  was  already  burdened  i«  ith  j 

sources  of  revenue,  and  of  relieving  industry  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  governin€nt%  j 

of  all  those  burdens  which  tend  to  check  its  that  the  people  were  largely  in  debt,  and  thas  \ 

development,  was  demonstrated.    All  parties,  the  development  of  the  country  had  hitherto  ' 

however,  were  conscious  that  in  the  existing  surmounted  every  financial  embarrassment, 

condition  of  the  currency,  and  of  the  trade  and  On  July  18,  1866,  Congress  passed  an  aclj, 

commerce  of  the  countiy,  any  financi^  esti-  relative  to  internal  revenue,  which  provideOI" 

mate  which  could  be  made  of  the  future  must  for  an  abatement  or  repeal  of  the  taxation  m 

be  somewhat  problematical  and  liable  to  be  various  articles  amounting  to  neariy  tiftt  mi)* 

affected  by  causes  which  the  most  sagacious  lions  of  dollars.    This  legislation  gave  sensibl* 
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and  timely  relief  to  many  branches  of  indastry, 
especially  crude  petroleain,  domestic  sugars, 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  books,  cordage,  rail- 
road freights,  and  the  manufactures  of  steel, 
iron,  chains,  cables,  etc.  The  prices  of  the  arti- 
cles, hoirever,  did  not  show  a  reduction  cor- 
respon^ng  to  that  of  the  taxation ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  in  some  instances,  owing  probably  to 
the  fact  that  heavy  taxation  had  previously 
diminished  production  to  a  point  absolutely  be- 
low the  necessary  supply,  the  prices  seemed  to 
hare  been  concurrently  advanced  with  the  abate- 
ment of  t^kxes.  The  tax  on  stock-brokers'  sales 
was  changed  to  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent, 
parable  by  means  of  stamps  affixed  to  the  bill 
or  memorandum  of  each  sale,  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  Brewers  of  fermented  liquors 
were  required  to  make  monthly  returns  of  the 
product  of  manufacture,  and  to  affix  an  adhe^ve 
paper  stamp  to  each  barrel  sold,  which  was  to 
be  canceUed  by  the  retailer.  This  plan  proved 
to  be  a  success  in  preventing  frauds. 

Bat  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  present 
tarif  system  of  the  country  and  its  operation  in 
order  to  have  a  full  view  of  all  the  elements 
which  cuter  into  the  financial  condition  pf  the 
Ooremment  aud  country.  The  rates  of  duty 
imposed  by  the  taiiff  in  operation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1866,  were  about  forty  per  cent,  on  the 
total  value  of  imports,  and  about  forty-three 
per  cent  on  the  values  of  those  paying  duty. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  imports 
and  exports,  and  duties  of  the  United  States 
ih>m  1859  to  1866  inclusive : 


PracAi.  Texk. 

Yalae  of  Im- 
portai 

Yalae  of  Ex- 
ports. 

Duties  re- 
celred. 

]?3J 

b*} 

1^1 

]S2 

l-vl 

WA 

Iv^j 

H^6 

$338,765,180 
362,163,941 
850,776,835 
205,819,823 
252,187,587 
828,514,659 
234,484,167 
437,633,966 

$356,789,462 
400,122,296 
410,856,818 
229,790,280 
881,809,459 
840,665,580 
836,697,123 
179,046,630 

$49,565,824 
58,187,512 
89,582,126 
49,056,898 
69,059,642 

102,816,158 
84,928,260 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
coIlect<)d,  no  satisfactory  reasons  could  be 
IroQght  forward  in  support  of  a  demand  for 
ati  extensive  change  in  the  existing  rates  of 
dot  J.  Since  the  revision  made  in  1864,  the  rev- 
enne  has  reached  a  point  much  larger  than 
vas  ever  anticipated,  and  beyond  which  no  ma- 
terial increase  can  probably  bo  obtained  except 
hy  a  large  increase  of  importations.  Reasons 
for  a  change  of  the  existing  rates  were,  how- 
erer,  urged  from  tlie  condition  and  necessities 
of  various  industrial  interests  of  the  country, 
e?f*eda]ly  those  brought  into  competition  with 
^rmllar  producing  interests  of  other  countries. 
The  condition  and  necessities  of  those  industrial 
interests  demanding  a  change  in  the  rates  of 
duty  on  imports,  were  not  the  results  of  the 
previous  duties  imposed,  but  the  consequences 
of  abnormal  and  unusual  occurrences  existing 
in  other  departments  of  social  affairs,  and  opera- 
tiog  upon  those  branches  of  industry  affected  by 


duties  on  imports.  The  basis  of  all  values  was 
a  paper  currency,  the  influence  of  which  was 
felt  unmediately  by  those  manufacturers  that 
came  into  competition  with  the  productions  of 
other  countries,  whose  basis  of  all  values  was 
gold  and  silver.  The  condition  into  which  these 
industrial  interests  had  been  brought  is  chiefly 
shown  by  the  advance  iji  prices.  The  advance 
in  the  prices  of  the  leading  articles  of  con- 
sumption and  in  rents  indicates  an  increase  of 
nearly  ninety  per  cent,  in  1866,  as  compared 
with  the  mean  prices  during  the  four  years  from 

1859  to  1862.  The  advance  in  breadstuffs  is 
estimated  at  about  70  per  cent. ;  coal  (anthra- 
cite), 60  to  70  per  cent. ;  salt  fish,  from  60  to 
75;  pork  and  beef,  horn  110  to  120;  butter, 
over  100  per  cent. ;  rice,  100;  salt,  from  110  to 
120;  soap,  from  80  to  90 ;  brown  sugars,  from 
70  to  80;  coffee,  frem  80  to  40;  and  teas,  140 
to  150  per  cent.  The  currency  prices  of  textile 
cottons  in  October,  1866,  show  a  nominal  ad- 
vance over  the  gold  prices'of  such  fabrics  in 
July,  1860,  of  172  per  cent ;  the  advance  in  the 
gold  prices  in  the  same  period  having  been  81 
per  cent,  assuming  the  premium  on  gold  in 
October  to  have  been  50  per  cent  A  portion 
of  this  advance  in  these  textiles  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  advance  in  raw  cotton,  which  varied 
from  800  to  500  per  cent,  above  the  price  in 
1860.  The  advance  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
goods  in  one  of  the  Eastern  mills  in  1866  over 
the  average  from  the  years  1857  to  1861, 
was  18di  per  cent.  -  On  the  manufacture  of 
woollens  suitable  for  ordinary  domestic  use,  the 
advance  was  estimated  at  58  per  cent  On  silk 
goods  in  general,  the  advance  was  estimated  at 
an  average  a  little  over  100  per  cent,  the  lower 

frades  having  advanced  at  a  still  higher  ratio, 
he  average  increase  in  the  price  of  kibor  since 

1860  has  been  estimated  at  60  per  cent,  al- 
though no  very  exact  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment can  readily  be  made,  owing  to  the  varying 
nature  of  the  conditions  which  affect  the  esti- 
mate. The  following  data  in  branches  of  man- 
ufacture show  the  advance  from  1860  to  1866 : 


BRANCH  OF  MANUFACTURIL 


Adrsne*  in  wmm  firom 

iseotoiau. 


Agricol  torol  implements 

Agricaltoral  laborers  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and 

western  States,  aTerago. 

Book-binding 

Boots  and  shoes— Men^s 

Women^s  and  children's. 

First-elass  enstom  work.. nearly 
Oar  bnilding— Skilled  mechanics,  60  to  75per  ct. ) 
Laborers,  and  unskilled,  00  per  V 

cent ) 

China  decorating. 

Clothing — Ready  made '. . 

Cnstom  work. 

Copper  minin 


oia 


Cotton  manufactures— general   average  of    all 

branches 

Furniture— Cabinet 

Hardware— Files. 

Locks 

Saws : 

Hats,  wool  and  tar. 

India-rubber  manufactures 

Ink,  printing , 

Iron— Founding 

Rolling 

Wire 


P«r  eont. 
65    to  60 

60 

87|to50 

60 

26  to88 

100 

eo 

60 

60 

05 

100 

60|to00 
86 
48J 
6S1 
75 
60 
SO 
75 
to  60 
to  80 
75 


60 
75 


800 
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Jnto  mannfitctores 89 

LooomotiTes  tnd  michinery  in  PBtenon,  K.  J., 

aTcmge 98 

Machinery,  cotton  and  woollen,  ay eiage 60 

Hacbinexy,  general  aTerage 60 

Maohinista^  toolfl. 68 

Paper  hangings— Machine  tenders  and  block  cnt- 

ters BO 

Hand  pointers 72 

Laborers. 68 

Printing— Composition...., 45  to 60 

Saddlery  and  harness. 62| 

Bhip-bnlldlng. 71 

611k  trimmings,  etc nearly  100 

Btereotvplng 60 

Umbrellas  and  panutols 4T|to60 

Woollen  goods— Miscellaneons. 67 

Gsrpetlngs 85 

The  following  estimates  of  the  increased  ad- 
vance in  wages  (1861-66),  in  the  cities  and 
States  below  named,  were  carefully  made  at 
^e  instance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue, 
by  intelligent  and  reliable  geDtlemen : 

AdTUiM  in  warn  from 
BRANCHS3  OF  BfAinTFACTURE.  1860  to  ISM. 

For  ocbL 
In  all  the  mannflictaring  establishments  In  the 
town  of  Chester,  Pean.,  the  estimate  aTerage  In- 
crease is. 26 

In  Canton,  Stark  Col,  Ohio 67| 

In  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass 87| 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  csrpcoters 100 

Plnmben  and  tinners 75 

Wlitle  in  all  branches  of  industry,  indndlmr 
laborers  as  well  as  mechanics,  the  general 

average  increase  is 60 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  the  large  majority  con- 
sists of  fiirm  laborers,  the  STerage  is 60 

In  Massachusetts  the  increase  in  mechanics^  wa- 
ges is 60 

While  that  of  all  employ^  in  this  State,  male 
and  female,  and  inclading  turn  laborers,  Is..  60 

In  Western  New  York,  the  increase  of  wages  of 
skilled  turm  laborers  has  been  ssTenty-siz  per 
cent ;  for  month  and  day  laborers,  ftom  llftT  to 
sixty  per  cent ;  for  mecnsnics*  labor,  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent 


By  the  census  of  1860,  the  average  moathlT 
wages  of  those  employed  in  all.  branches  of 
manofactares,  was,  of  males,  $27.10,  and  of  k- 
males  $12.50;  while  by  the  census  of  ^ev 
York  in  1665,  the  average  monthly  wages  in 
the  whole  State  was,  for  males,  $44,  and  for 
females,  $20;  being  an  increase  of  mztj-tro 
per  cent,  for  males,  and  sixty  per  cent,  for  fe- 
males. The  average  advance  in  the  rents  oi 
houses  occupied  by  mechanics  and  laborers  ia 
the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  the  conntrr 
is  estimated  to  have  been  about  90  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  this  great  increase  of  prices  his 
been  a  decrease  of  production  and  coiisaniption, 
and  a  partial  suspension  of  the  developfmeDt  of 
the  country.  Thus  a  comparison  of  the  indos^ 
of  Massachusetts  at  the  two  periods  of  1855 
and  1865,  in  the  articles  of  cotton  gooda,  calico, 
woollens,  paper,  roUed  and  slit  iron  and  n^s, 
clothing,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  mackerel  and 
cod  fisheries,  it  appears  that  the  decrease  in  tk 
number  of  hands  employed  at  the  latter  period 
is  about  11  per  cent  Some  of  this  de<Tes&e 
may  have  arisen  from  labor-saving  machineiy. 
But  the  gold  value  of  the  .industrial  products 
above  specified,  at  the  latter  period  as  conh 
pared  with  the  former,  showed  a  decline  cf 
nearly  8|  per  cent  The  cotton  manafactnrK 
of  the  two  periods,  other  than  calico,  show  i 
decrease  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  of  SI 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  quantity  of  tow  cottoo 
used  56  per  cent,  while  the  diminution  of  pro- 
duct  was  47  per  cent  and  the  average  value  oi 
the  cotton  goods  per  yard,  showed  an  increase 
in  gold  in  1865  over  1855  of  75  per  cent  Tlie 
following  table  presents  further  details: 


■s«S 

Value  of  prodocts  In  1864-*S, 
to$100lQl854-*5. 

Ajnoontofeapltal  Id  rested  Is 
1864-'S,  to  ^00  In  18M>'& 

PBODUCTS. 

In  cnirency. 

In  gold  at 
|3.07. 

In  currency. 

Insoldasecn- 

ed  at  f  1  S5  tf 

dates  of  i&- 

Teatmcal 

Cotton  iroods  rezclnaiTO  of  cftlico) 

69 
67 
183 
186 
105 
106 
122 
U 
109 

$208 
265 
400 
218 
146 
196 
145 
141 
246 

$1001 

128 

198 

105 

71 

95 

70. 

68 

145 

$104 

•  •  •  •  • 

•     202 
148 
121 
167 
120 

•  •  •  «  • 

lOOi 

83 

Calico 

Woollens 

162 

Paper  

lis 

Rolled  and  slit  iron  and  naiU 

»7 

Clothing 

1S4 

liOather 

^ 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Fisheries  (mackerel  and  cod) 

SO 

Total  products  specified 

89 

200i 

96« 

124        i           9H 

Corresponding  illustrations  are  furnished  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  products  of 
the  city  m  1859-60  were  $42,805,500  in  gold, 
and  in  1865-66,  $64,280,069  in  currency,  which 
at  an  average  gold  premium  of  fifty  per  cent. 
shows  nearly  similar  results. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  advance  of  the 
prices  of  all  labor  and  materials,  the  products 
of  American  industry  were  exposed  to  a  most 
unfair  competition,  both  in  the  home  and  foreign 


markets,  with  the  products  of  other  coontries 
made  from  untaxed  raw  materials,  haTio^  the 
advantage  of  cheaper  capital  and  lower  wa^s  of 
labor.  In  nearly  every  department  of  indn^trr 
the  possession  or  the  home  market  has  becc^ne 
seriously  Interfered  with,  while  the  ability  to 
compete  with  foreign  nations  in  foreign  markets 
is  restricted  to  the  sale  of  a  few  articles  ii. 
which  the  American  producer  is  lar;gely  fa- 
vored by  natural  or  accidental  advantages,  a^ 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  petroleum,  etc.    Tho  fo^ 
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lowing  table  prepared  at  the  Bureau  of  Statis-    yarions  articles  during  the  fiscal  year  1866,  aa 
tic9  shows  the  decrease  in  the  exportation  of    compared  with  each  of  the  previous  five  years. 


AKTICLES. 


ipplefl,  green  and  dried 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,  in  casks. 

Beer,  ale^  porter,  and  cider,  in  bot- 
tles  

Boots  and  shoes 

Butter 

Cables,  cordage,  and  twines 

Candles,  other  than  sperm,  paraffine, 
and  adamantine 

Clocks 

Copper 

Copper  and  brass,  manufactures  of, 
sot  specified 

Cotton  mannfactures,  printed  and 
dyed 

Cotton  mannfactures,  miscellaneous. 

ffats  of  wool,  fur^  or  silk 

Hats  of  polm-lea^  straw,  etc 

Qemp 

Hops. 


Lead  and  lead  pipe. 

Leather. 

Coal 


Soap 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Wheat  flonr 

W'ood  manufactures,  not  specified. . . 


Tear  18G0. 


ValoA. 
$806,055 
822,820 


82,202 


l,li4,821 
246,572 


1,664,122 

8,856,449 

5,792,752 

118,770 

92,882 


60,446 
674,809 


8,872,074 


2,708,096 


Tear  1861. 


ValiM^ 

$269,868 
651,547 


18,604 


2,855,986 
255,274 


9,875,029 

2,215,082 

4,864,879 

106,512 

50,444 


2,006,059 

6,241 

555,202 


2,742,828 

24,645,849 

2,844,079 


Tearl86& 


ValM. 
$864,628 
518,704 
101,507 

27,669 

1,829,009 

6,788,748 

409,050 


1,026,086 

680,558 

1,951,576 

51,840 

207,848 

70,848 

1,788,266 

22,684 

684,574 


786,524 

8,884,544 

28,866,069 

2,549,656 


Tear  1864. 


TalM. 

$788,191 
468,626 
101,244 

26,078 

1,415,776 

6,140,081 

558,497 

1,027,981 

476,717 

48,229 

208,048 


945,664 

91,619 

96,891 

246,257 

1,217,075 

18,718 

290,657 

676,444 

790,872 

8,608,756 

25,588,249 

688,485 


Tear  1860i 


$578,807 
727,229 
141,845 

21,806 

2,028,210 

7,284,178 

972,848 

1,261,128 
905,641 
699,647 

280,988 


2,668,876 
190,198 
258,026 
259,898 

1,848,263 
129,201 
617,717 
821,088 
988,477 

8,489,979 

27,222,081 

858,286 


Tearl86«L 


VahM. 

$197,198 

298,139 

61,200 

4,246 

690,883 

1,267,851 

178,862 

614,842 

844,168 

88,558 

110,208 

88,742 

978,427 

74,780 

42,741 

27,161 

108,752 

2,828 

129,700 

456,956 

662,291 

1,794,689 

18,866,686 

720,626 


But  the  decline  of  the  various  branches  of 
Qdostry  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  shipping  in- 
erest  The  amount  of  American  registered 
oQiuige  engaged  in  foreign  trade  in  1865-^66 
ras  1,492,924  tons,  while  in  1859-'60  the 
imonnt  of  this  tonnage  was  2,546,287  tons; 
rhich,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  the 
Id  and  new  measurement,  indicates  a  decrease 
J  five  years  of  over  fifty  per  cent.  In  1853 
Ike  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was  about  15 
&  cent  in  excess  of  that  ot  Great  Britain, 
'bereas  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  at 
^  per  cent.  less.  The  coastwise  and  inland 
ommerce,  by  the  ofiScial  returns,  after  making 
Dowaoce  for  the  difference  of  measurement, 
^W8  a  decrease  of  about  12  per  cent.  In  the 
'nziljaD,  or  South  American  trade,  in  1861-'62, 
lehondredand  ninety  vessels  were  engaged, 
I  which  at  present  only  thirty  are  reported  as 
anaiiuDg,  while  the  number  of  foreign  vessels 
igaged  in  the  same  trade,  has,  during  the  same 
>&e,  increased  nearly  threefold.  One  cause  of 
lis  change  was  undoubtedly  the  frequent  pres- 
ice  upon  this  part  of  the  ocean  of  the  Alabama 
^  otder  privateers.  The  number  of  vessels  of 
I  classes  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  which  ar- 
^td  at  the  port  of  New  York  daring  1866  was 
^^y  of  which  1,658  were  American  bottoms, 
td  2,410  British  bottoms.  The  boilding  of  ships 
is  to  a  great  extent  been  transferred  from  the 
tlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  Brit- 
^  ProYinoes,  where  the  tonnage,  especially  in 
ew  Bnmswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  during  the 
'6  years  ending  June  80, 1865,  has  increased 


respectively  69  and  71  per  cent.  The  decline 
of  the  foreign  tonnage  of  the  country  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  the  war :  but  since  this 
cause  ceased  to  operate,  the  aedining  move- 
ment has  continued  to  prevail.  The  ship- 
building of  the  country  had  almost  entirely 
ceased  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Pre- 
vious to  1860  abont  one-half  of  the  product  of 
the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  was  exported 
to  France  and  Germany ;  now  the  proprietors 
of  these  mines  represent  that  their  whole  in- 
vestments are  threatened  with  ruin  through 
failure  to  secure  even  the  home  market. 
During  the  year,  flour  from  France  and  starch 
from  Great  Britain  were  imported  into  New 
York  and  Boston  to  be  sold  at  a  profit.  The 
machinery  for  the  mannfactore  of  cotton  and 
for  refining  sugar,  is  now  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion made  abroad,  as  the  price  is  about  one- 
third  less  than  that  for  which  the  same  can  be 
constructed  in  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  that  in  the  course  of  construction  in  Eu- 
rope at  this  time  is  estimated  at  three  millions 
of  dollars.  Notwithstanding  the  embarrass- 
ments to  some  manufacturing  establishments, 
they  were  kept  in  operation  at  the  merest  ap- 
preciable pront,  and  every  expedient  for  econ- 
omizing labor  and  perfecting  profit  was  resorted 
to.  Other  establishments  continued  to  divide 
lar^e  profits  among  their  stockholders,  although 
their  exhibits  were  generally  less  favorable  than 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  following  were  the 
dividenas  of  some  manufacturing  companies  of 
Massachusetts: 
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STOCKS. 


Androscog^n 

Appleton 

Atlantic 

Bates 

Chicopee 

Cocheco  

GoQtoocook 

Douglas  Axe 

Dwight  Mills 

Franklin 

Great  Falls 

Hamilton  Cotton 

Hill  MUl 

Jackson  Companj 

Lancaster  Mills  (par  400). 

Langdon  Mills 

Lowell  Bleachery. 

Manchester  P.  W 

Massachusetts  Mills 

Merrimack 

Middlesex  Mills 

Nashua 

Nanmkeag 

Kewmarket  (par  700) . . . . 

Pacific 

Salisbury 

Salmon  Falls  (par  800). . . 

Stark  MiUs 

Washington  Mills 


Oipitfl. 


$1,000,000 

600,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

420,000 

2,000  sh. 

140,000 

400,000 

1,700,000 

600,000 

1,500,000 

1,200,000 

700,000 

600,000 

800,000 

226,000 

800,000 

1,800,000 

1,800,000 

2,500,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

1,200,000 

600  sh. 

2,500,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

1,250,000 

1,650,000 


DlVlDODS. 


July. 
1865. 


15 

5 

0 

10 

20 

$20 

•  •  •  • 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

6i 

5 

5 

4 

8 

*  ■ . . 
7* 
10 
4 

$21 
10 
7* 
3 
8 
8 


January. 
186«L 


25 

20 

10 

25 

80 

$40 

4 

5 

8 

10 

5 

5 

10 
15 
20 
25 
5 
12 
7 

•  •  •  • 

10 
25 
10 
$100 
14 
15 
7 
12 
10 


July, 
1866. 


20 

10 
4 

10 

15 

$50 

4 

10 
8 

10 
8 
0 

20 
6 

25 

25 
5 
6 
0 
7* 
6 

10 

10 
$50 

12 

10 
8 
6 

10 


Jannary. 
1867. 


20 
10 

0 

5 

20 

$50 

5 

6 

0 
10 

8 

5 
20 

5 
10 
25 

6 

6 

6 
15 

5 

10 

12 

$70 

12 

7* 

0 
10 
10 


AmooatJu* 
iiar7,1867. 


Total $2,590. 


|200,&>.) 

6O,Ci'0 

irAi,0''-"i 
24,0C0 

'"co.ooo 

45,000 

eo.oco 

140,C<X' 

60,000 

55/2'0 

15,0(>J 

10<,00^' 

108,<X>} 

3r5,0'» 

37,5'» 

lOO.OOi'* 
144,(") 

42,(0'} 
SOO.iM 

""r25*0«>^ 
165,«0 


The  Special  Coramiasioner  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Wells)  says:  ^'Although  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that  investigation  nnder  such  circum- 
stances should  reveal  any  degree  of  national 
progress,  at  the  same  time  the  demand  for 
relief  from  the  producing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try,  both  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  is 
most  urgent  and  general ;  and  however  it  may 
have  been  heretofore,  it  is  certain  that  at  pres- 
ent, in  many  descriptions  of  manufacture,  the 
internal  rates  of  taxation,  superadded  to  the 
high  prices  paid  for  raw  materials  and  for 
labor,  sweep  nearly  all  the  profits  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Government,  and  in  many  instances 
actually  offer  a  bounty  to  the  foreign  com- 
petitor." 

Those  who  find  their  industrial  pursuits  thus 
injured,  or  in  danger  of  destruction  by  a  for- 
eign competitor,  were  urgent  that  Congress 
should  advance  the  rates  of  duty  upon  their 
manufactures.  Such  a  measure  might  afford 
them  a  temporary  relief  without  exerting  any 
beneficial  infiuence  upon  the  great  problem  be- 
fore the  country.  No  such  advance  of  duties 
was  required  for  the  necessary  increase  of  the 
revenue,  as  has  already  been  stated.  Sach  legis- 
lation, therefore,  could  be  sustained  only  upon 
the  still  disputed  principle  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government,  in  all  cases,  to  protect  man- 
ufactures. 

The  special  facts  thus  far  stated  relative  to 
the  operation  of  the  currency,  the  internal 
revenue  and  tariff  laws,  present  a  very  imperfect 
view  of  UiA  condition  of  the  great  industrious 


mass  of  the  community.  Before  the  war  tie 
revenue  of  the.  Federal  Government  was  abont 
$60,000,000  annually,  chiefly  derived  from  cp- 
toms  and  laud  sales.  Ko  direct  tax  was  levitO 
upon  the  people,  except  for  State  and  lo«l 
expenditures,  and  these  were  moderate  is 
amount.  But  during  the  last  year  the  Got- 
emment  took  from  customs  and  internal  re^. 
enue  alone  nearly  $600,000,000  from  thepe<> 
pie,  while*  the  State,  county,  township,  acd 
city  taxes  have  also  vastly  increased.  The 
prices  of  all  articles  of  prime  necessity  kre 
also  greatly  increased,  wMle  agriculturi  prod- 
ucts generally  have  advanced  little  more  than 
the  appreciation  of  gold.  Wages  are  higher, 
but  the  advMice  is  not  proportioned  to  the  ri*« 
in  rent,  fuel,  and  household  necessaries.  The 
Chairman  of  the  "Ways  and  Means  CoiDnii:t« 
of  the  House  of  Congress  says :  "  A  printer  :n 
Washington  now  gets  $24  per  week,  and  worV? 
but  eight  hours  per  day,  where  he  formeriy  r^ 
ceived  $14  per  week,  and  worked  ten  bouR 
per  day,  ana  yet  he  will  tell  you  that  his  co> 
dition  and  means  to  support  a  family  have  no: 
been  bettered."  The  mdnstrial  classes  have 
been  growing  worse  off,  able  to  purchase  lo?^ 
and  to  save  less ;  this  poverty  reacts  on  Wth 
traders  and  manufacturers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  tliinb 
there  have  been  three  causes  for  the  ahnoncal 
condition  of  the  country,  and  suggests  thn^ 
corresponding  remedies.  The  first  cause  hJ? 
been  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  which  no  lori- 
lation  can  remedy,  except  by  creating  encc«L-- 


thos  illastrated : 

Taxation  per 
capita. 

National  Debt 
per  capita. 

MedSUtes. 

OK*t  Britain 

Praac* 

$11.46  gold 
10.92    " 
7.97    " 
6.69    " 
5.43     " 
6.27     " 

$74.28 

126.00 

68.00 

Belgium 

26.00 

Fhusia 

12.00 

Awtria 

46.00 
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Bgement  to  immigration ;  the  second  cause  has    country  he  regards  as  one  of  adaptation  rather 

beeO)  83  he  suggests,  the  adoption  on  the  part    than  principle.    How  shall  the  necessary  rev- 

of  the  GoTemment,  as  a  measure  of  value,  as  a    enue  oe  raised  under  a  system  of  internal  and 

medium  of  exchange,  and  as  a  legal  tender,  of    external  taxes  without  sustaining  monopolies, 

an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  the  remedy    without  repressing  industry,  without  discour- 

for  vhich  is  a  return  to  specie  payment  through    aging  enterprise,  without  oppressing  lahor  ?    In 

the  iigencj  of  contraction  applied  to  the  great-    other  words,  how  shall  the  revenue  he  raised 

ejt  possible  extent,  and  at  the  earliest  possible    in  a  manner  the  least  oppressive  to  the  people 

moment,  compatible  with  the  condition  of  the    without  checking  the  growth  and  prosperity 

indastrml  iDterests  of  the  country,  and  of  the    of  the  country?    To  the  legislation  now  re- 

pablic  obligations ;  the  third  cause,  and  per-    quired,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recom- 

baps  the  most  influential,  has  heen  the  ext^ent    mended  as  a  guide  the  following  general  prin- 

ofthe  hnrdea  of  nationid  taxation,  which  is    ciples:    First,  that   the    fewest   number    of 

articles  now  required,  consistent  with  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  to  he  raised,  should  he 
subjected  to  internal  taxes,  in  order  that  the 
system  may  he  simple  in  its  execution,  and  as 
little  offensive  and  annoying  as  possible  to  the 
tax-payers.  Second,  that  the  duties  upon  im- 
ported commodities  should  correspond  and 
harmonize  with  the  taxes  on  home  productions, 
and  that  these  duties  should  not  be  so  high  as 
to  be  prohibitory,  nor  to  build  up  home  monop- 
Tbe  remedy  suggested  hy  the  Commissioner  olies,  nor  to  prevent  that  free  exchange  of  corn- 
is  sQcb  a  reduction  of  the  existing  taxes  as  can  modities  which  is  the  life  of  commerce.  Nor, 
S07  be  made  compatible  with  the  demands  of  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  so  low 
the  treasury  for  expenditures,  interest,  and  a  as  to  seriously  impair  the  revenues,  nor  sub- 
flertain  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  jcct  the  home  manufacturers,  burdened  with 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  embracing  heavy  internal  taxes,  to  a  competition  with 
m  his  view  the  currency,  as  well  as  the  systems  cheaper  labor  and  larger  capital,  which  they 
of  tazation,  suggests  five  measures  as  remedies  may  be  unable  to  sustam.  Third,  that  the  raw 
&r  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  In  materials  used  in  building  and  manufacturing, 
tbe  first  place  he  would  compel  the  national  and  which  are  to  be  largely  enhanced  in  value 
Uaks  to  redeem  their  notes  as  well  at  the  com-  by  the  labor  to  be  expended  upon  them,  should 
^ercid  centres  as  at  their  own  counters.  "With-  he  exempted  from  taxation,  or  that  the  taxes 
Kit  sacb  redemption  there  would  be  practically  upon  them  should  be  low  in  comparison  with 
3(«ie  at  all  unt^  specie  payments  are  resumed,  the  taxes  upon  other  articles.  Fourth,  that  the 
iotl  vrliere  there  are  no  redemptions  there  is  al-  burdens  of  taxes  should  fall  chiefly  upon  t^ose 
rsjs  a  constant  tendency  to  inflation  and  ille-  whose  interests  are  protected  by  taxation,  and 
^^ate  banking.  The  frequent  return  of  their  upon  those  to  whom  the  public  debt  is  a  source 
ote3  is  needed  to  keep  the  business  of  the  of  wealth  and  profit,  and  lightly  upon  the 
£^  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  second  laboring  classes,  to  whom  taxation  and  debt 
emedy  suggested  by  the  secretary  is  a  curtail-  are  without  so  many  compensatory  advantages. 
Katofthe  currency  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  With  these  views  upon  the  manner  in  which 
inited  States  notes.  The  present  banks  hav-  the  tariff  and  internal  revenue  laws  should  be 
1^  taken  the  place  of  the  State  banks,  and  modified,  the  Secretary  still  further  proposed, 
iraLsbed  a  circulation  as  free  from  objection  as  a  fourth  remedy  for  the  condition  of  the 
I  any  that  is  likely  to  be  provided,  they  should  country,  an  issue  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  a 
^  sustained,  and  not  compelled  to  retire  rate  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  and  payable 
^  notes.  How  rapidly  the  Federal  notes  in  Europe,  to  an  amount  suflicient  to  absorb  the 
>J  be  retired  mxiHt  depend  upon  the  effect  six  per  cent,  bonds  in  foreign  hands,  and  supply 
&h  contraction  may  have  on  the  business  the  European  demand  for  United  States  securi- 
A  industry  of  the  country,  and  can  be  better  ties  for  permanent  investment.  The  opinion 
iermined  as  the  work  progresses.  It  could  that  the  country  has  been  benefited  by  the 
obably  be  increased  to  six  millions  per  month  exportation  of  its  securities,  which  is  founded 
rtbe  fiscal  year,  ending  July  30,  1867,  and  to  upon  the  supposition  that  real  capital  has  been 
3  millions  per  month  thereafter.  The  policy  received  in  exchange,  is  to  a  great  extent  nu- 
coDtraction  should  be  definitely  and  un-  founded.  The  importation  of  goods  has  been 
^eably  establi^ed,  and  the  process  should  increased  by  nearly  the  amount  of  the  bonds 
oa  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  producing  which  have  been  exported.  Not  one  dollar  in 
financial  crisis,  or  seriously  embarrassing  five  of  the  amount  of  the  five-twenties  now 
C'§e  branches  of  industry  and  trade  upon  held  in  England  and  upon  the  Continent  has 
iich  the  reveoaes  are  dependent.  The  third  been  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  form 
acdj  suggested  was  a  revision  of  the  tariff  of  real  capital.  Some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
'  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  it  with  the  in-  millions  of  government  bonds,  not  to  mention 
n&l  taxes,  etc.     The  question  now  before  the    State  and  railroad  bonds  and  other  securities, 
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an  in  the  bands  of  oltizens  of  other  ooontries, 
and  ma?  be  retnrned  at  anj  tjme  for  sale  in 
the  United  States,  and  tbua  Mriooslj  embarrasa 
the  efforts  to  retam  to  specie  pajraents.  To 
avoid  this  dmborrosgnieDt  is  the  point  to  be 
considered.  The  last  general  reinoaj  proposed 
bj  tbe  Secretary  is  to  restore  to  their  former 
position  in  the  Union,  the  ten  Sonthem  States. 

If  these  remedial  meosnres  sboold  be  ap- 
proved  by  Congress  and  enforced  by  appropri- 
ate legislation,  the  Secretary  expressed  bis  con- 
viction that  specie  payments  conld  be  rosoined 
by  the  time  the  iDtereat-bearing  notes  were 
retired,  which  would  be  less  than  two  years. 
These  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  looked  to 
an  increase  of  labor,  and  conseqacntly  of  pro- 
duction— to  a  fulfilment  of  obligations  by  the 
government  and  by  the  banks — to  a  redncUon 
of  the  public  debt  at  the  same  time  that  taxes 
were  equalized  and  lessened — to  lower  prices, 
and  apparently  harder,  bnt  really  more  pros- 
peroos  times,  and  to  a  restoration  of  specie 
payments  without  the  financial  troubles  nsnally 
preceding  a  resumption. 

Various  riews  wore  presented  in  different 

aaart«ra  respecting  the  measures  necessary  f()r 
le  fatnre  financial  wclftire  of  the  country. 
Some  urged  the  extinction  of  the  national 
banks,  and  the  sabstitution  in  their  place  of  a 
goTeniraent  currency.  Others  urged,  with  the 
Secretary,  a  oontraotion  of  the  currency. 
Among  these  was  the  Obdrman  of  Ways  and 
Means  (Mr.  Uorrill),  in  the  lower  house  of 
Congress,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  1867,  thna 
elos^  a  speeeh  nr^ng  a  resumption  of  specie 
payments : 

From  tbe  &ela  to  whicb  I  hiTe  ilrctdy  csUed  the 
aitantion  of  the  House,  ilnonld  appear  to  bedemoD- 
■tnted  that  the  ■imafttDeoai  diacoverr  of  non  aa- 
riferom  deposita  in  Tariona  parts  of  Ihe  world,  ol 

marrellOQS  erlent  and  riohnet-  ' ■■" ■*  '— 

ever  depressed  the  slandard  n 


partments  as  well  m  the  p 


lioe  of  diicoanla,  and  the  credit  tjfttn 
more  expanded  ererywhere— thaa  now,  foi  a  iriit. 
steady,  and  prudent  adherence  to  the  idea  of  u 
earlj  resnmptioD,  and  wilhoDt  lids  ardiaal  idia 
always  in  front,  we  are  in  danger,  in  thetiuoft 
diminiBhing  reveniie,  of  do  reiamption  at  sH  1 
Tiolent  or  abnipt  coDtnetion  of  the  preMit  Tglnnt 
of  paper  cnrrency  might  not  be  adTiuble,  tod  nitli 
tbe  BTer-prescDt  loterest  of  the  Treaanry  nrgio^  Ut 
maiotenance  of  an  eaij  maney-macfcet,  tfacR  ii  ot 
danger  of  its  occarrence ;  bat  a  modeiate  ud  po- 
sistoat  contraction  of  the  flood  wtthio  iti  old  ra- 
t»nkment  is  sdrisable.  in  order  to  reitan  bolU 
and  vigor  to  langnisbing  taduatries,  and  in 


preoions  metals  naed  as  currencv  hsa  been  depre- 
ciated from  time  to  time,  either  by  alloy  or  dimin- 
■d  weight,  nnlil  it  compares  nnravorsbljiritb  that 
'*■ " "-- '  — •■■' ' already  entirely 


of  otber  naUons;  I 


exUagidsbed  or  propose  to  eilincfnisb  tho  circnlaUoa 
of  State  banks,  we  have  Bnppllcd  iti  place  and  mach 
m'T"  liy  tbe  erection  of  a  family  of  national  banks, 


Dnly  claiming 


^ues  alone  are  (100,0< 
)D  displaced— iasaes  i 
nlila  and  inconvertible, 
(I avertible  at  some  ti 
i]>9r  cnrrency  of  still  larger  proportions, 
ovemment  will  in  some  way  and  at  some 
L'um,  if  it  does  not  ehooie  inilead  to  go 
';ily  ialo  the  monopoly  of  fancy-colored  ps- 
i-v;  that  depoiita,  billa  of  exchange,  and 
1 1' individuals  really  posieM  in  commercial 
all  tbe  funcUont  of  bank-note  eon-ency. 


iast  emei^ed  m>m  ■  moat  eipeonve  war,  and  o>prt 
1  exhibit  that  spirit  which  success  joitlj  iupiic^ 
grappling  with  the  flnanoial  difficaltiea  rtmuidng  u 
part  of  our  inheritance  with  the  courage  tliat  conqitn 
and  tbos  secore  the  vital  iotereBta  of  oar  oiro  people 
while  WB  challenge  the  respect  of  foreign  natiiiis. 

From  all  the  facta  which  have  been  stitel 
comprising,  as  they  do,  a  history  of  the  finairiii 
condition  of  the  Government  and  people,  il  liH 
be  seen  that  tbe  Federal  GoTemment  ntfirs 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  years  immcdiildj 
ensainc;  that  itsaystems  of  revenue  betn^bssel 
upon  the  industry  of  the  t>eople,  its  reoeipts  ih 
increased  or  diminished  aooordiogUithepni?- 
perity  of  the  people ;  that  at  the  dose  of  il« 
year  serions  depresdon  existed  in  many  branrbc; 
of  industry  and  threatened  to  invads  »I1  ollitf*. 
and  caaw  to  the  Government  a  serioa'  l(w  nf 
revenue;  thot  this  depression  was  parllj'  i  re- 
sult of  the  inflatod  paper-currency  of  the  wai- 
try ;  and  that  the  Government,  under  tho  re- 
dnoed  scale  of  business  on  a  specie  bass,  ixd^ 
not  obt«n  the  revenue  necessary  to  its  eipcn^- 
tnrea.  In  other  words,  a  contractionoftte'nr- 
rency  wonld  cramp  and  cripple  the  Goverenii':- 
but  bring  healthy  prosperity  to  the  peojle; 
whereas  nn  expansion  of  the  currency  wodi 
pve  the  Government  temporarily  a  sorplns.  i-i 
ultimately  depress  tiie  people.  The  SecreUrr 
hopes  to  find  a  medium  way  between  the*  «■ 
tremee ;  others  believe  the  immense  richDc«  "t 
theconntry  will  float  both  Government  indpeo- 
pie  into  B  sea  of  healthy  prosperity. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  M^ 
debt  June  80.  and  October  81, 1869,  eicliw« 
of  cash  in  tbe  Treasury; 


therefore,  In  proportion  to  tbo 
111  uiB   nui-id,  far  leaa  money  ia  actually 
ibnn  formerly  j    that  the  rapidity  of  the 
whatever    circalates  as 


doeln  net. ...*!" |ni,M»,10<»  M  |]n,»WI 

Bonda,  PaclSc  R.  R,.  S  ptt 

dJdDolnlSSSaiiaiSi,  «,OtS.DOO  00  t^Ki< 
BondL  S-SO'i.  e  per  cL.  doe 


sively,  a 


lDlSS2,18Handl4«C.. 


ithriftj 
rtof  Co 


part  of  Congress  and  the 


T».»(i,(>oo  00  esVf-<^  " 

sjK&,ta  so  M*'*'  '* 

9,UB,»0  00  T',li'*'*| 

;    iD».oa,i«  00  ita,iiti»  * ! 

804,851,1100  00  IM.<n»Mjj| 

.    •seS.WT.lSl  SI  IMWHJ' 
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iyCf01IINATIOIf& 

B(Bm1^  T«xu  iDdemidtT, 
ptst  doe,  not  pnaentea . 

Bo&<U  TmsoTf  notes, 
etc.,  out  doef  not  pre- 
leccra. 

Bomb,  Traaarf  notefl, 
Mnponiy  loan,  eertlfl- 
citt5  of  indebtedoesft, 
ete^  put  dae,  not  pre- 
dated   


JOIM  »,  18C6L 

$599,000  00 
8,815,675  80 


Oct.  n,  18Mb 
1884,000  00 


The  expenditures,  according  to  his  eBtimatea, 
will  be — 


For  the  dyil  aeirlee^ •. 

For  pensionB  and  IndtanB 

For  the  War  Department,  indndlng  $16,000,- 

000  for  bounties 

For  the  Navy  Department 

For  Interest  on  the  public  debt 


88,604,909  21 


Total $4,874,675  80 

Tenpcnuy  loan,  ten  dars* 

Miict $120,176,196  65 

OrtiJkates  of  Indebted- 

K%  put  doe,  not  pre- 

senltJ 


*Qit  Qfifi  OAD  91       LssTtng  a  snrplns  of  estimated  receipts 


$87,405,947  89 
12,262,917  21 

58.804,657  05 

28,144,810  81 

106,551,512  00 

$287,160,148  96 


26,891,006  00 


ToW. $146,667496  66       

Bncds,  6  pa  eent,  doe  In 

I«l $266^7,700  00   $265,824,760  00 

BokUs  6  per  cent,  dao  In 

1>« 18,415,000  00       18,415,000  00 

BoMii,  5  per  cent,  dne  in 

J'i'i 20,000,000  00       90,000,000  00 

ne di,  5  per  eent,  dne  in 

hTl 7,022,000  00         7,022,000  00 

!Ii7P<iuionftuid,6prct 11,760,000  00 

Total $1,210,221,800  00  $i;827,407400  00 

rmtM  gates  notes $400,891,868  00    $890,195,785  00 

ftviiooal  correney 27,070,876  06       27,588,010  88 

Sold  certificates  of  deposit.       10,713,180  00       10,896,960  00 

Total $488,675,424  90   $428,680^75  88 

^  Total  debt $2,788,425,879  21  $2,681,686,966  84 

Cub  is  lYeasojy. 182,887,549  11      180,826,960  62 

The  Secretary  estimates  that  the  receipts  and 
eipenditures  for  the  three  quarters  ending  Jane 
W,  1867,  TV  ill  be  as  follows : 

.  Rbcbipts. 

»«<ript»fromcnstom8 $110,000,000  00 

botipu  from  lands 600,000  00 

Meipta  from  internal  revenue 186,000,000  00 

bceipts  from  miscellaneous  sources 20,000,000  00 

$816,600,000  00 


oyer  estimated  expendltores  ot $79,880,856  40 

The  receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1868,  are  estimated  as  follows : 

From  customs. $145,000,000  00 

From  internal  revenue. 265,000,000  00 

From  landfli 1,000,000  00 

From  misceUaneons  sources 26,000,000  00 

$486,000,000  00 

The  expenditures  are  estimated  as  follows : 

Forthedvil  service. $50,067,849  08 

For  pensions  and  Indians a 25^888,489  09 

For  the  War  Department,  including  $64,000,- 

OOOfor  boundes. 110.861,961  89 

For  the  Navy  Department 80,261,605  S6 

For  Interest  on  the  public  debt 188,678J24S  00 

$850,247,641  82 
Leaving  a  surplus  of  estimated  receipts  over 
estimated  expenditures  of $86,762,868  68 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  specie  pay- 
ments may  and  ought  to  be  resumed  as  early  as 
the  first  day  of  July,  1868 ;  at  the  same  time  he 
expresses  the  hope  it  may  be  brought  about  at 
an  earlier  day. 

In-  the  following  table  (see  page  807)  are 
given  the  daily  prices  of  gold  at  New  York 
during  the  year  1866 : 

The  following  shows  the  range  of  daily  closing 
prices  for  Goyernment  securities,  monthly,  of  the 
year  1866 : 


uoTrna. 


tat. 


■It 

■prt  ... 

fptetnber 
"rtober . . . 
OT^aber. 
Member. 


Highest. .... 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest. .... 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest. .... 

Lowest 

Higlest 

Lowest 

Highest . . . . 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest. . . . . 

Lowest 

Highest. . . . . 
Lowest 


68',  1881. 

6*0  (6-20'8). 

6'8  (1(M0'8). 

7-30*8. 
1867. 

Coup. 

Beg. 

Goup. 

Beg. 

Coupb 

Bog. 

1041 

104* 

105 

102* 

93* 

98* 

99* 

1031 

108* 

101* 

101* 

921 

98 

98* 

104^ 

104* 

103* 

103* 

94* 

91* 

99* 

1081 

108* 

102* 

102* 

93* 

91* 

99* 

1051 

105 

104* 

104 

921 

91 

101* 

104i 

104* 

108 

108 

90 

90* 

99* 

1081 

108* 

106* 

102* 

96* 

96* 

100* 

1041 

lOi* 

103 

100* 

91* 

91* 

100* 

109* 

109* 

102* 

102* 

96* 

96* 

102* 

108 

108 

100* 

101* 

94* 

94* 

101* 

110* 

107 

1041 

103* 

97* 

96* 

108* 

109* 

105* 

102 

102* 

961 

96* 

102* 

110 

109* 

108* 

106* 

99 

981 

104* 

106* 

108* 

1041 

105 

97* 

98* 

103 

118* 

112 

113* 

109 

103*  • 

98* 

107* 

109* 

109* 

108* 

105* 

99 

95* 

104 

112 

112 

112* 

108* 

99* 

.99 

107* 

111 

111 

111* 

108 

97* 

99* 

105* 

118* 

113* 

112* 

106* 

100* 

100* 

lOY 

111* 

111* 

111* 

105* 

99* 

99* 

106 

112* 

114* 

110* 

108 

100* 

100* 

lOR"* 

112 

112 

107* 

106 

99* 

100* 

105* 

118 

109 

108* 

107 

100* 

99* 

105* 

110 

L  105* 

106 

106* 

99 

99 

104 

Cortifl- 
Gates. 


98* 

98* 

98* 

98* 

99* 

98* 

101* 

99* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  range  of  prices  of  some  important  railroad  shares  during 
ich  month  of  1866: 

You  VI.— 20  A 
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MONTHS. 

Chicago  and 
Sock  Island. 

•Erie. 

Hudson  River. 

Illinois  Cen- 
tral 

• 

Michigan 
BoQtbern. 

KewTork 
CentnL 

FittdNffc 

FortWiTM 

and  Qilo^o. 

January  

February  .... 

March 

April 

96i— 109* 

98  —107 

104*— 118* 

107  —123* 

891—  96* 

91  —  98* 

—  95* 

102*— 110* 

108*— 112* 

105*— 111* 

100  —112* 

102  —105* 

80*— 98 
76  —85* 
74*-87 
711—79* 
55i— 75 
67*— 65* 
62  —77* 
66*— 74* 
681-80* 
81*— 95 
70*— 86* 
65*— 74* 

98*— 109* 
.  99  —104* 
102*— 109* 
1021—110* 
108  —113* 
110  —113* 
1124-120* 
118*— 122 
119  —125 
118  -128* 
118  —126* 
118*— 137 

115  -181* 
112*— 116* 
114*— 119* 

114  —124 

115  -122* 
117  —124 
115*— 123* 
121*— 124* 
121  —123* 
123*— 129 

116  —126* 
115*— 120 

66*— 75* 
66*— 71* 
69*— 83 
78  —96* 
77—81* 
78*— 80* 
7t5*— 84* 
83*— 87 
82*— 88* 
87*— 93 
78*^94 
79*— 83* 

90*—  98 
86*—  93 
90*—  93* 
90*—  98* 
91*—  98} 
97  —  99* 
981—106* 
102*— 105* 
.  102  —114* 
111*— 121* 
1061—123* 
107*— 114" 

91*-1'H1 
9U-  in 

8S  -I'Vi 

May 

9-2M""l 

June. 

95  — liKi 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November. . . . 
December  — 

9H-1".5 
'  103  -li.  *f 

106  -ii:i 
iou-ii:t 
1044-1  •:» 

The  coinage  of  the  United  States  mint  and 
branches  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1866,  was  as  follows : 


Pieces. 

• 

Valne. 

Gold. 

Double  eagles 

Baffles 

1,874,745 

87,610 

60,140 

4,030 

49,190 

7,130 

141 

$27,494,900  00 
876.100  00 

Half  eaffles 

800,750  00 

Three  doUari 

Quarter  eagles 

Dollars. .rr. 

Fine  bars 

12,090  00 

122,975  00 

7,130  00 

9,115,485  46 

Unparted  bars 

Total  gold 

1,582,996 

$37,429,430  46 

SXLVBB. 

Dollars 

58,550 

1,159,050 

38,850 

210,650 

214,650 

22,650 

527 

$58,550  00 

Half  dollars. 

579,525  00 

9,712  50 

21,065  00 

Quarter  dollars. 

Dimes. 

Half  dimes 

10,732  50 

679  50 

916,882  08 

Three-cent  pieces .... 
Bars 

^Total  silver 

1,704,927 

$1,596,646  58 

CoPPBR. 

Five-cent  pieces 

Three-cent  pieces. . . . 

Two-cent  pieces 

Cent  nieces 

1,324,000 

9,009,000 

6,149,000 

18,708,000 

$66,240  00 
270,270  00 
122,980  00 
187,080  00 

* 

Total  copper. .... 

85,190,000 

$646,570  00 

Total  coinage .... 

38.427,923 

$39,678,647  04 

The  amount  of  silver  of  domestic  production 
deposited  at  the  United  States  mint  and  branches 
from  January,  1841,  to  June  80,  1866,  has  been 

follows : 

Parted  from  gold $4,848,466  97 

Oregon 1,580  51 

Arizona... 25,861  63 

Nevada 8,187,544  78 

LakeSuperior 164,827  87 


Idaho 

Oeorgia 

CaUfomia « . . . . 
New  Mexico... 

Sonora. 

North  Carolina 

Colorado 

Bars 


38,859  49 

403  83 

9,136  18 

25  84 

1,245  00 

4^188  00 

419  00 

16,278  22 

ToUl $8,286,636  82 

The  gold  and  silver  of  domestic  production 
deposited  at  the  United  States  mint  and  branches 


during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1866,  vaj 
as  follows : 

Gold. 

Arizona $50,4.*V  *< 

California 14,59S,m  « 

Idaho 8,8Vl,W^ 

Montana 5,600,074*' 

Colorado l,01^4:l  5i 


914,436  ., 

14(»,9.iT  3* 

91,951  rj 

6/^^7  ^> 

5,1-':^  '^ 

l.is.) '« 

i.',3^: » 
i,:6:  '^' 


Oregon 

South  Carolina 

Nebraska 

North  Carolina. 

Oeorffia 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

YirginU 

Kansas 

Washington 

Refined  gold  or  fine  bArs 2,6r'.i'5.1  «'^ 

Mint  bars 12o.mK  (* 

Parted  from  silver «^tlUI 

Total  gold $2S,9iO,:i;  4* 

SiLVKR. 

Oregon 

Arizona 

Nevada  

Lake  Superior 

Idaho 

Georgia 

California 

Colorado 


|1,5?0  2 

1'.*  ^ 

M0,?4:.  ft 

4*4  41 
4:4  '4 


41?  0» 

Parted  from  gold. !'.!...        STl.^"*  3 

Bars : 1^?^1* 

Total  silver ^n^^i 

Tot.  gold  and  silver  of  domes.  prodtTn.  $S9,Si>4,044 

The  entire  deposits  of  gold  of  domestic  pw^ 
duction  at  the  United  States  mint  and  bnmchet 
to  June  80,  1866,  have  been  as  follows:  | 

Parted  from  sUver. $3,214,4.^  4 

Virginia 1,57.  ,1?^  J 

North  Carolina. »,2S7,6iT  T 

South  CaroUna 1,8W,6^  4 

Georgia. 6,971,6?!  •'• 

Alabama ^'^'M  i 

Tennessee Bl,4'>'  ^ 

California. 684.55'.'./'l  ^ 

Colorado 12,4* '1.5:4  it 

Utah :&.?'•»  ij 

Nebraska 3,A4Vt 

Montana ^'^-Jl^l 

Arizona 81,774  tj 

New  Mexico TO,U'i  5* 

Oregon 8,>iM*  t 

Nevada Iit,i4?  vj 

Dakota 1 7,»^>  J 

Idaho...: 10,Ttl>5TSl 

Washington 61,06  i 

Vermont *1*  ^" 

Other  sources. S,9»),'^g 

Total $652,146,'^ 
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The  following  Btatcment  ahowa  the  amount  and  also  the  eiport  to  foreipu  ports,  wilb  tlie 
of  treasure  received  at  New  York  from  Oalifur-  montlilyezoeMof  BiippljorezptHl;  mskiDgihe 
nia  and  forei^  ports  for  each  month  of  1866,    exoe330fexportfortbe7earexoeedtll,00(i,oaa. 


Siw  Birm.T. 

F^^^M. 

EXOMM 

omiTBU. 

FwelgB. 

Total 

Bupplj-. 

tJl«t 

|l.-\    !1 

tra,TT! 

172,123 
28:^,864 
161,817 
393,078 
U,SiB 
845,961 
2fi  9,221 
6.198,473 
1.434,168 
802:987 
So  2, 098 

tl.BSB,0S7 
8,775,122 
4.244,146 
1,701,188 
4,!8B,221 
1.936,820 
7,100,880 

6,836,866 
2,472,328 
4,676,116 

»2,r03,836 

iIsotIoso 

1,045,989 
088,876 
S3.744,I94 
15,890,956 
G,831,45S 
1,687,651 
684.550 
l,4<i3,450 
8,766,090 
8,297,570 

(1,148,511 

1,968,099 
8,199,10* 
l,lli,i»8 

]»,»51,1!( 

],S78,m 
S,159,OM 
7.M^»U 
4,871,915 

l,aM,3'.i 

i,sn,s« 

jBuDBrj  to  December,  ISOO. 

Wl, 411, 726 

t9.r.7S,02B 

150.989,755 

»fia,6S3,70O 

9. 

«11,6SI.W 

FINE  ARTS,  DsiTED  Btatm.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  United  Statea 
daring  the  jear  ISSfl  exhibits  a  steady  progress 
toward  a  higher  standard  of  excellence,  and 
an  acUvity  in  the  acquisition  of  old  works  and 
the  production  of  new  ones,  which  contrasta 
significantly  with  the  ignorance  and  indifference 
of  former  years.  But  with  no  lack  of  zeal  to 
encourage  native  or  foreign  talent,  American 
collectors  cannot  be  said  ns  yet  to  have  ahown 
that  degree  of  taat^  or  discrimination  which  is 
needed  to  by  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  a  national  school  of  art.  The  private  gal- 
leries of  our  largo  cities  already  contain  numer- 
ous specimens  by  European  or  native  masters 
of  repnte,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  nnm- 
bers  and  proportions ;  hot,  as  is  inevitable  in  a 
conntry  imperfectly  edacated  in  art,  the  owners, 
in  adding  to  their  collections,  are  too  often  in- 
fluenced by  fashion,  by  CBprice,  or  by  a  not 
very  elevated  spirit  of  rivalry,  rather  than  by 
intuitive  perception  or  true  knowledge.  So  far 
was  this  the  rule  dnring  the  laat  two  years, 
that  ignorant  persons,  intent  npon  tiie  acqui- 
sition of  large  colleotionB  of  pictures,  were 
frequently  imposed  npon  by  works  which, 
though  bearing  the  names  of  popnlar  French, 
German,  or  Belgian  artists,  were  evidently 
mannfaetured  for  a  market,  and  wonid  be  pro- 
nonnoed  forgeries  by  competent  Jndges.  In 
proportion  as  a  higher  cnltnre  is  developed  by 
fitiiiiy,  observation,  or  the  difirtsion  of  eound 
luiirnjj  of  art,  this  species  of  imposition  will 
jirovi/  leas  likely  to  succeed.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
•.iiii-i^n  tory  to  know  that,  along  with  much 
limt  i.iD^i  be  deeipiated  merely  as  rubbish, 
tlun-  ia  in  the  country  a  sufficient  nnmber  of 
woi  I.  -  I  if  merit  to  form  tliennclons  of  a  national 
rnllr,  r  oil,  should  snch  a  thing  be  attempted. 
Aiiil  iiLon  our  art  collectors  begin  to  imitate 
tliL'  hlivrality  of  those  of  Europe,  and  throw 
opin  oecasionally  their  galleries  to  pnhlio  in- 
hpectk-n,  each  chief  city  will  probably  be  foond 
to  contain  works  adapted  to  the  formation  of  a 
Dorreet  local  taste.    As  regards  the  acquisition 


of  modem  European  works  of  art;  it  is  wortli.' 
of  mention  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  ILe  coc- 
tinental  schools  of  painting  seem  to  be  in  ni<«t 
esteem,  and  the  prodnetionB  of  British  uliFb 
ore  still  practically  ignored.  The  denund  tar 
pictores,  or  oven  for  copies  of  pictures,  bjili* 
"  old  masters,"  has  almost  erased,  which  of  it- 
self may  be  considered  an  indication  ofincreis- 
ing  intelligence.  The  collectors  who  now  vili- 
ingly  pay  lai^  sums  for  paintings  bj  E«i 
Bonheur,  Frire,  Meissonier,  or  G^rfime,  arc  no 
longer  capable  of  being  deceived  by  the  to- 
called  Correggios,  Titians,  Rubenees,  orMnriWw 
whicli  once  flooded  tho  anction  roonu.  Sol 
while  no  little  avidity  is  manifested,  aid  con- 
siderable SQina  are  paid  for  foreign  pctnrei,  to 
the  disparagement  in  some  respects  of  oaiii'' 
pdnters,  American  scnlptors  retain  the  astcnil- 
oncy  early  asserted  by  Greenongb,  Powers,  ir,i 
Crawford,  and  the  plastic  art  of  the  old  Koriii  ' 
is  very  inadeqnately  represented  in  ear  art  mi- 
lections  or  national  odiflcea  of  recent  constR'-'- 
tion.— The  city  of  New  York  has  continio^ 
daring  the  year  to  be  the  chief  emporium  fa 
the  disposal  of  works  of  art,  and  betwciu  JiO'  . 
nary  and  May  upward  of  1400,000  were  re*:-  , 
ize<!  from  auction  sales,  chiefly  of  importei  p^-  ! 
tures.  This  was  a  considerahlo  edTance  ortf  I 
the  sales  of  tho  previous  season,  Oiongh  fonn'- 
what  less  than  tliose  of  1863-'64,  when  »<^«i- 
unnsnally  valnable  collections  were  put  nptt 
the  raarkel,  eliciting  unprecodently  high  pricw 
from  purchasers.     The  first  collection  of  iffi- 

fortance  offered  for  sale  was  that  of  tht'  bw 
ohn  Hnnter,  comprising  three  hundred  jii! 
seventy- three  pictures,  collected  mostly  belffeffl 
1800  and  1835,  and  which  realised  t  som  tolJl  ■ 
of  nearly  {30,000,  or  less  than  $80  a-piclar*- 
This  low  average  was  reached  in  spite  of  m 
array  of  names  npon  tho  catalogue  which,  if 
representing  genuino  works,  should  bare  ^reo 
no  alight  stimulus  to  fbe  bidding.  The  highest 
price  obtained  was  |1,250  for  it  pctors  Ij 
Watteau,  entitled  "  Tlio  Swing."  On  Much 
8th  and  0th  a  consignment  of  two  himdrcd  vx' 
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fifty  oa  and  water-color  paintings  by  contem-  "  Autumn  in  the  Adirondacks,"  by  J.  M.  Hart, 
porary  European    artists,    besides    a  few  by  six  inches  by  four,  $105 ; "  "  Ryndall  Falls,*' 
American  painters,  was  disposed  of  for  about  by  Kensett,  $820 ;  ^^  The  Artist's  Studio,"  by 
$35,000.    The  average  price,  $140,  was  low  in  Chavet,   $600 ;    *^  Landscape  and  Cattle,"  by 
eompansoQ  with  sales  of  previous  years,   a  Troyon,  $900 ;  "  In  the  pool  browsed  the  cat- 
great  falling  off  being  noticeable  in  the  com-  tie,"  by  James  Hart,   $1,676;  "The  Sheep- 
petition  for  works  by  such  popular  artists  as  fold,"  by  Robbe,  $1,010.    At  an  auction  sale, 
FrvTOj  Brion,  Plassan,    Lambinet,  Verboeck-  held  on  the  80th  of  March,  a  picture  by  Bier- 
hoven,  Koek-Koek,  Meyer  von  Bremen,  Boa-  stadt,  entitled  "The  North   Branch   of  the 
guerean,   Fichel,    Merle,  and  Wappers.    But  Platte  River,"  and  which  was  painted  in  1861, 
four  pictures   fetched  over  $1,000  each,  in-  to  order,  for  $1,600,  realized  the  large  sum  of 
eluding  "An  Roi,"  by  Willems,  $3,800,  and  $7,000,  and  Church's  "Volcano  of  Ootopaxi," 
"Twilight  in  the  Wilderness,"  by  F.  E.  Church,  $1,126.    Other  sales  took  place  in  April  and 
$4,300.    A  water-color  drawing  by  Dor6,  en-  May,  including  a  collection  of  ninety-six  Amer- 
titled  "  The  Angels  watching  over  Moses."  and  ican  pictures,  which  realized  about  $12,000; 
which  was  originally  designed  by  him  for  the  but  in  the  quality  of  the  paintings  and  the  prices 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Bible,  sold  for  $800.  obtained  for  them,  there  was  nothing  approach- 
Ibis  was  probably  the  first  production  of  this  ing  the  Gambart  collection.    One  of  the  most 
sow  celebrated  artist  ever  offered 'for  sale  in  successful  sales  of  the  season  was  that  of  the  pic- 
the  Unit^  States.    A  large  picture  by  Baron  tures  painted  by  Mr.  George  H.  HaU.  This  col- 
Wappera,  "Italia,"  brought  only  $560,    and  lection,  which  comprised   seventy-five   paint- 
**  Diogenes,"  by  G6r6me,  $590.    The  chief  sale  ings,  chiefly  flower  and  fruit  pieces,  produced 
of  the  season  occurred  on  March  16th  and  16th,  $12,000— being  an  average  of  $160  each.  Many 
when  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-  of  these  pictures  were  of  small  size — not  more 
eight  paintings,  selected  by  Messrs.  Gambart  &  than  three  or  four  inches  by  five  or  six  inches. 
Co.,  proprietors  of  the  French  gaUery  in  Lon-  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1866  no  ad- 
don, and  representing  most  of  the  favorite  con-  ditional  auction  sales  of  pictures  were  reported, 
temporary  European  artists,  was  sold  for  over  and  those  occurring  in  Deceniber  were  too  few 
tI00,0OO.    Among  the  names  on  the  catalogae  in  number  to  afford  an  indication  of  the  proba- 
were  those  of   Ary  Scheffer,  Meissonier,  E.  ble  activity  of  the  art  market  in  the  spring  of 
Fr^re,  G^rdme,    and  others,  well  known  to  1867.    The  annual  sale  of  pictures  contributed 
American   connoisseurs,   the   genuineness    of  to  the  Artist's  Fund  Society  took  place  on  tlie 
whose  works  was  amply  vouched  for ;  and  the  21st,  and  realized  $6,400,  an  average  of  over 
prices  realized  were  ^Uy  up  to  the  standard  of  $116  per  picture.    At  the  close  of  December  a 
1864.    The  following  are  the  pictures  which  collection  of  less  than  a  hundred  pictures,  con- 
sold  for  $1,000  and  upward :  signed  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Avery,  sold  for  nearly 

Arab  Hunting,  by  Schrcyer $1,200  $20,000.     "  Thanatopsis,"  by  Durand,  brought 

"  Good  Honung/'  by  E.  Friro 1,000  $1,360 ;  and  a  "  Lake  Scene,"  by  the  same  ar- 

Sheen,  by  Yerboeckhoyeo 1,750  tist,  $1,400* 

Tbeftisuff,  by  E.  Frfere    ...  1,000         The  first  public  exhibition  of  note  in  New 

i^:\y^;^^'^^^  : ; : :  i;i?2  To^k  was  that  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 

TikingHome  theBride,  by  Hodgson 1,100  «^&^  which,  m  1866,  entered  upon  its  forty-first 

Falcon  Hunting,  by  Fromentin 1, 100  year.    The  number  of  pictures  and  drawings  ex- 

Th«  Jetty,  Ostend,  by  A.  Achenbach 8,000  hibited  was  five  hundred  and  twelve,  of  which 

Jetherland  Protestant  FamilT,  by  Lies 1,250  ninety-four  were  portraits,  besides  thirty  pieces 

^d?4V'^bTatt^J,  ?y  Vot : ::::::::::  \f^  f  sculpture  and  the  exhibitors  numbereS  two 

The  Sick  Friend,  by  Fidemond 1,870  hundred  and  seventy-five,  of  whom  thirty-seven 

Horses  Drinking,  by  Schreyer. 1,630  were  females.    More  than  three-fourths  of  these 

The  Conyalescent,  by  Willems 8,000  were  residents  of  New  York  or  its  immediate 

n  fi  ht-^.'^T J^^Ki'^pf.^Lr^  f'nS  vicinity,  which  shows  the  firm  footing  art  has 

^tuliiren  s  Tea,  by  rlassan 1,050  .  i        •      ^i_  j.     •!.  m.         ^  v. 

TTie  Breakfa«t7by  B.  Frfere 2, 950  taken  in  that  City.     These  figures,  however. 

The  Introdnction,  by  Ruiperez 1,950  afford  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  numbers  or 

Youth  and  loaocence,  by  G^rdme 2,650  abilities  of  the  artists  who  make  their  head- 

Oiristand  the  Three  Maryj,  by  Ary  Scheffer.  2,950  quarters  in  New  York,  since  the  exhibition  con- 

An«t  of  John  Brown,  by  Eastman  Johnson .  1,900  "^^^  ^^  ^^^^3  ^^  Bierstadt,  luness,  the  two 

Meissonier's    "Soldiers  Playing  at  Cards"  Harts,   Mignot,  Leutze,    Page,    Darley,    Tait, 

was  put  up  at  $10,000,  but  withdrawn,  as  no  Staigg,  and  others  of  note,  and  can  scarcely  be 

btda  were  made.  said  to  have  been  represent  by  Church,  whose 

On  March  22d  and  2dd  a  large  number  of  sole  contribution  was  a  slight  and  not  very 

pictu'es  by  native  and  foreign  artists,  belonging  satisfactory  sketch  in  oiL    The  most  prominent 

to  a  private  collection,  was  sold  for  $80,000.  exhibitors  of  landscapes,  which,  as  nsucd,  formed 

Amoog  the  more  notable  works  disposeu  of  the  better  part  of  the  collection,  both  in  nura- 

were:  "Approaching  Storm,"  by  A.  B.  Du-  bers  and  merit,  were  Kensett,  Gifford,  Cropsey, 

rand,  $500;  "Interior,"  by  Koek-Koek,  $186;  Gignoux,  Durand,  Whittredge,  Colman,  McEn- 

"'"^hornSheep,^^  pencil  study,  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  tee,  and  Griswold;  and  of  portraits  or  figure 

$337;  ^'Cosette,"by  Eastman  Johnson,  $480 ;  pieces,  Huntington,  Eastman  Johnson,  Gra^ 
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White,  Homer,  J.  F.  Weir,  Vedder,  Hays,  in  the  department  of  water-color  pictares,  and 
Ehninger,  May,  Hennessy,  Elliott,  Hicks,  Baker,  afforded  to  most  of  the  visitors  their  first  op* 
and  Stone.  Among  the  noticeable  works  were  portnnity  to  see  authenticated  and  character- 
*'The  Gun  Foundery,"  by  Weir;  "Le4ir  and  istic  specimens  by  such  noted  English  artists  as 
Cordelia,"  by  May;  "Prisoners  from  the  Front,"  Turner,  Prout,  Cox,  Nash,  Eossetti,  Coplt^ 
-by Homer;  "Mount Blanc," by Gignoux;  "Sun-  Fielding,  Stanfield,  Birket  Foster,  Richardsca, 
day  Morning,"  by  Eastman  Johnson ;  portraits  and  Absolon.  Rossetti,  whose  works  are  rarely 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  seen  in  public,  even  in  England,  was  represeot- 
by  Huntinjgton ;  portraits  of  a  lady  and  her  ed  by  two  pieces,  "  Dante  meeting  Bcatr.oe," 
child,  by  William  M.  Hunt,  of  Newport,  R.  I. ;  and  "  Before  the  Battle,"  and  Turner  by  a  audi 
"Flight  of  the  Birds,"  by  McEnteo ;  "  Drifting,"  view  of  "  CasUe  Hill  in  Edinburgh,  and  Scott'j 
by  Hennessy;  and  "  Gathering  of  the  Herds,"  House."  Tbe  collection  also  contained  portrait? 
by  Hays.  The  exhibition  was  fully  up  to  the  by  some  of  the  early  American  painters  in  tlii: 
ordinary  standard,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  department,  as  Trumbnll,  Copley,  8tiiart,  'M 
have  shown  an  improvement  upon  former  years.  Sully,  one  of  Allston's  most  celebrated  vorh 
a  result  inseparable  from  the  practice,  which  is  "  Spalatro;  or,  the  Vision  of  the  Blood?  nauc/ 
becoming  prevalent  among  artists,  of  withhold-  and  specimens  by  Cole  and  Professor  S.  F.  B. 
ing  their  best  works  from  public  view,  and,  in  Morse.  English  painters  in  oils  were  repri- 
some  prominent  cases,  of  not  contributing  at  sented  bj^  Gainsborough,  Eastlake,  StacfielJ. 
all  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  academy.  Linton,  and  Whistler,  the  last  named  a  bi^ll; 
With  respect  to  pictures  of  genre,  however,  it  original  artist,  of  American  extractioD,  vli(« 
may  be  observed  generally,  that  they  are  gradu-  contribution,  a  "  View  on  the  Thames,"  tLotiL 
ally  encroaching  upon  the  space  so  long  mo-  less  remarkable  for  power  of  color  than  sou. 
nopolized  by  landscapes,  and  are  likely  soon  to  of  his  more  recent  productions,  was  foil  of  forct; 
become  a  recognized  department  of  American  and  truth,  and  character.  Ajnong  noticcal!. 
art  The  Academy  of  Design  now  consists  of  works  by  contemporary  American  paiQttr>.  ^ 
eighty  members  and  seventy-eight  associates,  were  portraits  of  Laboulaye  and  Ga5j.irii^  . 
besides  nearly  eight  hundred  members  of  the  painted  by  May  for  the  Union  League  Club  of  . 
fellowship  grade  established  in  1868,  and  offers  New  York,  "Columbus  before  the  Coimcilof 
excellent  opportunities  to  those  wisihing  to  be-  Salamanca,"  by  Theodore  Eaufmann,  aii 
come  students  of  art.  The  antique  school  is  "American  Slave  Market,"  by  T.  S.  XoWi. 
open  day  and  evening  during  five  days  of  the  The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  French,  EngLl, 
week,  and  the  life  school  three  evenings  of  the  and  Flemish  paintings  was  opened  in  Deccsi- 
week.  The  former  is  accessible  to  all  who  have  her.  It  comprised  over  a  hundred  orlginij 
mastered  the  rudimentary  elements  of  drawing,  works,  none  of  which  could  be  called  poor,  sitl 
and  are  able  to  draw  "  from  the  round,"  and  some  of  which  were  of  great  value  and  imfort- 
the  latter  to  those  students  who  have  proved  ance.  The  Continental  Schools  were,  on  'jH 
themselves  qualified  to  profit  by  study  from  life,  whole,  the  best  represented,  and  the  speeimai 
The  applications  for  admission  to  either  school  by  Geromo,  Meissonier,  E.  Fr^re,  Durerger. 
are  less  than  would  be  supposed,  in  view  of  the  Rosa  Bonheur,  Alma-Tadcma,  and  other  div 
advantages  offered,  and  during  a  great  part  of  tinguished  painters,  were  well  selected  and  cLl'- 
the  year  the  average  attendance  of  students  did  acteristic  of  the  schools  from  which  ther  eiu.- 
not  exceed  thirty  a  day.  Early  in  March  an  nated.  Themost  striking  picture  in  the  ccJl«- 
exhibition  of  etchings  by  the  French  Etching  tion  was  Ger6me's  "  King  Candaules,'^  familia: 
Club,  together  with  a  number  of  oil  paintings,  to  many  by  the  fine  steel  engraving  of  it  k- 
was  opened  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Cadart  cently  published.  The  influence  of  exhiUtiiD; 
and  Laquet,  of  Paris.  The  etchings  were  of  no  of  this  kind  in  forming  the  pubfic  taste,  as  yd^ 
great  merit,  but  the  paintings  represented  a  as  in  affording  an  incentive  to  American  artL<N 
school  of  French  artists,  comprising  such  men  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  They  lack,  bow- 
as  Corot,  Ribot,  Courbet,  Dor^,  Lambron,  Dan-  ever,  the  element  of  permanence.  Such  a  til'*: 
bigny,  and  Nazon,  comparatively  unknown  in  as  a  large  public  gallery  of  works  of  art,ctf- 
America^  who  to  strong  naturalism  add  an  in-  responding  in  plan,  if  not  in  scale,  with  tl.ntc 
dependent  and  even  wilful  and  capricious  spirit,  of  the  great  European  cities,  to  remain  oj-cn 
and  are  careless  of  mechanical  execution,  so  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  has  not  yti 
that  their  purpose  is  sufiicicntly  indicated  on  been  established  in  New  York.  The  nearK 
the  canvas.  The  most  remarkable  work  in  the  approach  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  mnivCD 
collection  was  "  The  Mountebanks,"  by  Dor6,  and  gallery  of  art  of  the  Historical  Society. 
a  group  of  almost  fascinating  power,  in  spite  which,  besides  the  fine  collection  of  Egjp^ 
of  its  negative  coloring,  and  the  general  repul-  antiquities,  made  by  Dr.  Abbott,  and  the 
siveness  of  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  artist's  Lenox  collection  of  Nineveh  Bcalptures,  «*• 
earliest  productions,  painted  in  his  twentieth  tains  nearly  five  hundred  pictures  bdoDgio? 
year.  The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  to  the  New  York  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  iwl 
Artists'  Fund  Society  was  held  at  the  Academy  the  Bryan  Gallery  of  Christian  Art,  and  socc 
of  Design  in  November  and  December,  and  was  fine  sculptures.  Among  the  modern  pictnrei 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  ever  are  twelve  by  Cole,  including  his  "  Course  w 
opened  in  New  York.    It  was  specially  strong  Empire,"  works  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  Copier,  Jsr- 
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via,  Vanderlyn,  "West,  Romney,  Dorand,  Hunt-  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of  a  painter  ranking 

ingtoo,  Morse,  Chapman,  Gignoax,  Page,  and  second  to  no  other  in  his  peculiar  walk.    An- 

others,  and  the  original  drawings,  nearly  iSve  other  class  of  pictures  thus  exhihited  illustrated 

hundred  in  number,  made  by  Audubon  for  his  subjects  growing  out  of  the  late  war.    Such 

*' Birds  of  America."     The  sculptures  com-  were  Page's  "Farragut  Triumphant,"  a  por- 

prise  the    "  Indian,"    the    **  Hunter   Boy,"  trait    piece   representing   Admiral    Farragut 

"Adam  and  Eve,"  "  Boy  playing  at  Marbles,"  lashed  to  the  shrouds  of  the  Hartford  in  the 

and  the  "Peri,"  by  Crawford,  iwo  pieces  by  passage  of  the  forts  guarding   Mobile  Bay, 

U.  K  Brown,  and  upward  of  fifty  busts  in  August  6,  1864;  Balling's  "Heroes  of  the  Re- 

EiarWe,  among  which  are  works  by  Canova,  public,"  a  group  of  twenty-seven  Union  gen- 

Chantrey,    Clevenger,    Palmer,    and    Brown,  erals  on  horseback ;  and  Fobes's  "  Behind  the 

This  would  undoubtedly  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Breastwork."    Three  pictures  were  also  exhib- 

pnblic  collection    worthy  of  the    city,    and  ited  by  Keys,  illustrating  the  bombardment  of 

which  would  have  the  merit  of  being  to  a  Fort  Sumter,  and  painted  with  great  truth  of 

considerable  extent  the  production  of  native  detail.     Other  works  by  New  York  artists, 

artists.    But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  His-  illustrating  the  war,  are  still  in  progress,  includ- 

torical  Society  has  to  be  supported  chiefly  by  ing  a  picture  by  De  Haas,  the  marine  painter, 

its  annual  receipts  from  members,  who  have  oommenxorative  of  the  running  of  the  rebel 

the  privilege  of  access  to  its  museum  and  gal-  batteries  below  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862, 

krr,  it  has  not  been  considered  expedient  or  by  Admiral  Farragut,  and  a  large  composition 

practicable  to  open  Its  doors  gratuitously  to  by   Page,    representing    Lee's   surrender    to 

the  pahlic.    Hence  the  existence  of  such  a  Grant,  at  Appomattox  Court-house.'    Of  works 

collection  of  works  of  art  as  it  possesses  is  in  progress,  not  growing  out  of  the  war,  may 

almost  unknown.    Various  plans  have  been  be  mentioned  one  by  Lentze,  representing  Mary 

proposed  with  reference  to  making  these  art  Queen  of  Soots  going  for  the  first  time  to  mass 

treasures  accessible  to  the  general  public,  and  at  Holyrood ;  and  a  large  allegorical  picture  by 

the  society  itself  has  had  in  contemplation  the  Inness,  to  be  called  the  *^  Principle  of  the 

erection  of  an  edifice  in  the  Central  Park,  of  Cross,"  in  which  the  artist  attempts  to  repr&- 

ffliffident  capacity  to  contain  its  very  large  and  sent  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the  New  Jeru- 

rspiiily-inereasing  library,  museum,  and  nistor-  salem  and  the  River  of  Life  flowing  from  it  foi 

i(*al  matter,  for  the  proper  arrangement  and  the  healing  of  the  nations.    It  is  said  to  com- 

eihibition  of  which  the  present  building  is  bine  deep  religious  sentiment  with  elaborate 

wholly  inadequate;  but  inability  to  raise  by  effects  of  landscape  and  architecture,  and  is  to 

pibscription  the  necessary  means,  has  delayed,  be  engraved.    In  the  latter  part  of  1866  the 

if  not  prevented,  the  design  from  being  carried  collection  of  pictures,  one  hundred  and  thirty 

ooL    As  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  so  in  number,  belonging  to  William  P.  Wright,  of 

hi^  and  costly  an  edifice  being  built  for  sev-  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  was  purchased  by  H.  W. 

era!  years  to  come,  and  as  it  is  questionable  Derby,  founder  of  the  Derby  Gallery  in  New 

whether  that  location  would  not  be  too  remote  York,  for  the  sum  of  $150,000,  with  a  view  of 

to  be  of  easy  access  to  citizens  and  strangers,  exhibiting  it  in  that  city.    It  comprises  the 

it  lias  been  suggested  that  the  society  should  well-known  "  Horse  Fair,"  by  Rosa  Bonheur ; 

erect  an  addition  to  its  present  building,  so  ar-  "  The  Last  Honors  paid  to  Counts  Egmont  and 

ranged  as  to  exhibit  the  modem  and  ancient  Horn,"  by  Gallait ;  ^*  The  Little  Housekeeper," 

paintings  and  sculptures  in  separate  apartments,  by  £.  Frdre,  and  many  other  works  by  Europe- 

The  public  would  then  have  a  permanent  and  an  and  American  artists  of  reputation. — ^The 

attractive  gallery  of  art,  to  which,  doubtless,  subject  of  the  proper  representation  of  Amer- 

Talnable  additions  would  from  time  to  time  can  art  at  the  great  Exposition  at  Paris  in 

he  made.     This  plan  would  be  more  prac-  1867,  early  occupied   the  attention  of  those 

tic&Mc  and  in  the  end  more  economical  than  interested  in  showing  to  the  old  world  what 

to  depend  npon  works  temporarily  loaned  by  had  been  accomplished   in    this   respect    by 

artistsor  private  collectors;  but  its  adoption  is  the  new.    But  in  view  of  the  limited  space 

at  present  purely  matter  of  coiyecture. — Exhi-  allotted   in    the    exhibition    building    to  the 

bitioDs  of  single  works  or  groups  of  works  by  fine  arts  of  the  United  States,  the  prominent 

iadiTidaal  artists  have  occasionally  occurred  artists  of  New  York,  at  a  meeting  convened  in 

daring  the  year,  and  the  .chief  art  agencies  and  February,  1866,  unanimously  resolved  not  to 

tiie  establishments  of  prominent  picture-deal-  participate   in    the    exhibition.     This   action 

crs  have  generally  contained  collections  of  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  conclusive, 

]>icturcs  of  greater  or  less  merit,  open  to  pub-  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  we  find  a 

lie  infipection.    Among  single  pictures  exhib-  committee  of  judicious  persons  actively  em- 

ited  may  be  mentioned  Bradford's  "  Crushed  ployed  in  selecting  pictures  for  the  American 

hy  Icebergs,"  an  Arctic  scene  of  great  truth  department  of  the  exhibition,  with  the  assist- 

and  dramatic  power;   Kellogg's  "After  the  ance  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery,  well  known  in  New 

Batli,'^  representing  a  young  Eastern  princess  York  as  a  connoisseur  and  art  agent.    This 

ai'eep  on  a  divan,  after  performing  her  ablu-  committee  has  obtained  the  loan  of  what^  are 

tions;  and  a  large  landscape  by  Inuess,  enti-  considered  the  master-pieces  of  our  prominent 

tied  ^*  Peace  and  Plenty,"  which  is  undoubtedly  artists,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  Amep* 
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icans  visitiDg  Paris  will  be  spared  the  mortifi-  diyidnal  mind  of  the  artist.  A  copy  in  colon 
cation  of  seeing  the  art-genins  of  their  country  of  Eastman  Johnson^s  ^'  Old  Eentackj  Home," 
represented  by  men  whose  love  of  notoriety  may  be  considered  an  average  specimen  of  what 
far  outstrips  their  talent.  The  whole  number  American  art  has  produced  in  this  department 
of  works  of  art  chosen  is  about  ninety,  by  The  activity  of  Kew  York  in  matters  pertiun- 
about  fifty  different  artists — the  most  distin-  ing  to  art  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  manifest- 
guished  having  more  than  one  work.  The  ed  on  any  thing  like  a  corresponding  scale  in 
paintings,  on  the  average,  are  of  large  size,  and  other  American  cities.  Boston,  slthongh  the 
their  insured  value  is  about  one  hundred  and  residence  of  a  considerable  number  of  artists 
fifty  thousand  dollars. — One  of  the  most  in-  and  the  scat  of  much  sesthetic  culture,  lias  go 
teresting  art-exhibitions  of  the  year  in  New  permanent  academy  like  New  York  or  Philadel- 
York  was  that  of  the  photographic  collection  of  phia,  and  until  quite  recently  has  been  dispo^ 
war  views  and  portraits  of  representative  men  to  subordinate  the  art  element  to  the  litenrr 
made  by  M.  B.  Brady.  The  war  views,  taken  element  in  her  social  life.  Of  late  years  sereral 
on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Brady  and  his  assistants  private  collections  have  been  commenced,  which 
during  the  progress  of  hostilities,  illustrated  al-  promise  in  time  to  become  large  and  vsQnable; 
most  every  phase  of  the  great  struggle,  fi^m  the  but  their  chief  works  are  of  foreign  productioo, 
first  battle  to  the  final  surrender  of  Lee  and  and  the  efforts  of  local  artists  are  represeiited 
Johnston,  and  were  not  only  of  great  value  as  to  be  under  European  influences.  Of  valuable 
correct  delineations  of  scenes  and  incidents,  but  indigenous  work  few  examples  have  yet  been 
^ustrated  the  surprising  progress  which  photog-  afforded,  and  the  resident  artists  most  esteemed 
raphy  has  made  during*  the  last  two  years,  and  encouraged,  as  Hunt,  La  Farge,  Yedder,  o: 
The  importance  of  such  representations  to  the  Fumess,  are  not  natives  of  the  city  or  its  neigh- 
ftiture  painter  of  history  can  scarcely  be  over-  borhood.  The  reputation  of  those  of  New  Eng- 
esti mated,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  land  origin  or  education  is  for  the  most  part 
the  prominent  personages  who  figure  in  them  local.  The  only  approach  to  a  permanent  d- 
are  dead,  that  the  materiel  from  which  they  are  lection  of  works  of  art  is  to  be  found  in  the  gal- 
made  has,  for*then)ost  part,  ceased  to  exist,  and  leries  of  pictures  and  statuary  annually  open^i 
that  the  scenes  themselves  have  put  on  quite  for  exhibition  by  the  Boston  AtheniBum.  This 
another  appearance,  it  has  been  suggested  that  institution  possesses  works  of  more  or  less  Taloe, 
they  should  be  preserved  as  a  national  historic  by  West,  Stuart,  Trumbull,  AUston,  Rcmbracdr, 
collection,  and  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  New  Peale,  Inman,  Cole,  Harding,  Sully,  Doagbty, 
York  Historical  Society.  The  latter  project  was  and  others  of  the  older  American  painters,  and 
recommended  by  the  Oonncil  of  the  National  by  the  aid  of  loans  of  pictures  firom  prirate 
Academy  of  Design  at  a  meeting  held  in  January,  collections  is  enabled  to  offer  a  miscdlaneons 
Although  America  has  never  claimed  any  special  but  interesting  exhibition  every  spring  and  sam- 
pre^minence  in  line  engraving,  a  branch  of  art  mer.  A  characteristic  feature  of  these  anooa! 
believed  by  many  to  be  in  its  decline,  at  least  exhibitions  is  the  large  number  of  finished  and 
two  works  in  this  department  have  been  pro-  unfinished  pictures,  sketches,  and  studies,  by  AU- 
duced  within  the  past  year,  by  American  artists,  ston,  on  view.  The  sculptnres  belonging  t«  the 
which  are  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  Athenaeum  comprise  original  works  byPoire.*^. 
average  European  engravings.  They  are  both  Crawford,  Olevenger,  Greenongh,  Hughes,  and 
likenesses  of  President  Lincoln,  the  one  exe-  others,  and  a  number  of  casts  from  the  antiqae. 
cuted  by  W.  E.  Marshall,  after  a  portrait  painted  Exhibitions  of  a  more  transient  character  than 
by  himself,  and  the  other  by  Halpin,  after  Oar-  this,  but  more  interesting,  perhaps,  from  eon- 
penter^s  well-known  likeness,  and  both  have  taining  a  larger  infusion  of  works  by  coatcm- 
been  commended  for  fidelity  to  truth  and  excel-  porary  painters,  were  held  from  time  to  time 
lent  execution.  Though  equally  good  as  like-  during  the  year  by  the  **  Boston  Art  Glnb,"aDd 
nesses  they  present  distinct  phases  of  expression,  the*'Allslon  Club,"  the  latter  of  which  wa« 
easily  recognizable  by  those  familiar  with  Mr.  organized  in  March  under  the  presidency  (j 
Lincoln's  physiognomy.  A  steel  plate  repre-  W.  M.  Hunt^  and  in  April  opened  to  pnblic 
senting  the  ^^  Death  of  President  Lincoln,"  in  view  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred  cboiN 
progress  of  execution  by  Richie,  was  accident-  pictures.  Among  these  were  Oourbet's  "La 
ally  destroyed  by  fire  in  April.  Li  the  same  Our6e,"  landscape  by  Troyon,  Rousseau^  Pw* 
conflagration  perished  reduced  copies  of  Car-  bigny,  and  Lambinet,  "The  Sower,"  by  MiM 
penter's  "  First  Beading  of  the  Emancipation  and  works  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  Oorot)  Plassan, 
Proclamation  before  the  Cabinet,"  and  Hunt-  Fichel,  Couture,  G6r6me,  Delacroix,  and  other 
ington's  "  Republican  Court,"  but  the  partiaUy  European  masters,  mostly  borrowed  from  pri- 
finished  plates  from  those,  also  by  Richie,  were  vate  galleries.  American  art  was  represented 
saved,  and  the  latter  was  at  the  close  of  the  chiefly  by  Hunt,  Gay,  Bicknell,  Fnmesa,  Bobis- 
year  nearly  ready  for  printing.  Some  attention  son,  Yedder,  La  Farge,  and  Ames,  residenta  of 
has  recently  been  given  to  chromo-lithography,  Boston  or  its  vicinity.  A  local  journal,  ref«H- 
principally  in  the  production  of  game,  fruit,  and  ring  to  the  generally-received  opinion  that  the 
flower  pieces,  which  have  the  merit  of  tolerably  literary  atmosphere  of  Boston  is  unfavorable  t-t 
exact  external  resemblance,  but  fail,  as  do  most  art  culture,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  open- 
works produced  by  this  process,  to  show  the  in-  ing  of  this  Exhibition  would  mark  the  com- 
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mencemeDtof  a  new  era  in  that  city.  In  April  ed  high  praise  for  the  vividness  and  spiritnaliiy 
the  collection  of  French  paintings  and  etchings,  with  which  thej  depicted  the  force  and  grand- 
exhibited  ia  Kew  York  under  the  direction  of  enr  of  the  great  cataract.  As  in'  New  York  and 
Messrs.  Cadart  and  Lnqnet  of  Paris,  was  trans-  Boston,  the  gCDeral  pnhlio  found  many  oppor- 
fem^  to  Boston,  and  attracted  considerahle  at-  tnnities  for  art  instniction  in  the  galleries  and 
teotion.  Apart  from  these  exhibitions  of  col-  warerooms  of  the  picture  dealers.  The  task 
lectdd  works,  the  establishments  of  the  picture  of  painting  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
dedera  afforded  many  opportunities  of  seeing  burg,  on  the  wall  of  the  new  extension  to  the 
works  of  merits  and  some  single  pictures  were  Oapitol  at  Harrisburg,  has  been  assigned  to 
exhibits,  iacluding  "  The  tlescue,"  by  De  Haas,  Bothermel,  who  probably  ranks  first  among  the 
Bradford's  "  Cmshed  by  Icebergs,"  Biers  tad t's  historical  painters  of  Pennsylvania.  The  picture 
^*  Storm  in  the  Bocky  Mountaiua,"  and  a  pic-  is  to  be  on  a  very  large  scale,  with  a  supple- 
tore  entitled  *^The  Home  of  the  Bees,"  which  mentary  border,  in  the  compartments  of  which 
is  described  as  a  marvel  of  botanical  exactness,  characteristic  incidents  will  be  introduced,  and 
bat  too  mechanical  in  the  execution  to  be  con-  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  artist  amounts  to 
sdered  a  work  of  art    Chester  Harding,  th^  (25,000. 

portrait  painter,  whose  .career  has  been  chieiiy  Outside  of  the  localities  above  specified  there 
ideotified  with  Boston,  died  in  that  city  on  is  little  connected  with  the  history  of  the  fine 
April  1st    His  last  work,  an  unfinished  por-  arts  in  the  United  States  in  1806  which  is 
trait  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  was  exhibited  a  worthy   of  mention.     Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
lew  weeks  previous.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  large  cities,  cannot 
The  foundations  of  a  school  of  art  in  New  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  art  capitals,  or 
n&Ten  were  many  years  ago  laid  by  the  pur-  centres,  although  in  all  of  them  men  of  wealth 
cbflae  by  Yale  College  of  the  paintings  known  and  intelligence  are  engaged  in  forming  gal- 
as the  Trumbull  Gallery,  for  the  reception^ of  leries  of  pictures  or  statuary,  the  influence  of 
which  a  Gothic  building,  designed  by  P.  B.  which,  after  another  quarter  of  a  century  has 
Wight,  the  architect  of  the  New  York  Acad-  elapsed,  will  show  itself  in  an  improved  public 
eiiij  of  Design,  was  commenced  in  1864.    At  taste.    A  notable  illustration  of  the  zeal  anima- 
the  close  of  1866  it  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  ting  citizens  of  the  West,  in  the  pursuit  and  en- 
reidj  for  the  reception  of  the  works  destined  couragement  of  the  fine  arts,  was  afforded  by 
to  be  placed  in  it,  and  which,  besides  the  pic-  the  collection  of  over  three  hundred  paintings, 
tarea  by  Col.  Trumbull,  comprise  a  number  of  including  works  by  Church,  Bierstadt,  Gignoux, 
portraits  and  other  paintings  belonging  to  the  Cropsey,    Hart,    Eastman    Johnson,    Inness, 
college.    To  these  art  treasures  an  important  Leutze,  and  many  others,  belonging  to  Mr.  U. 
addition  has  been  made  by  Professor  8.  F.  B.  H.  Crosby  of  Chicago,  which  early  in  1867  was 
I'orae,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  has  presented  distributed  by  public  lottery.     The  western 
to  the  college  AUston's  ^^  Jeremiah,^*  long  in  cities  at  present  are  the  receptacles,  rather  than 
the  possession  of  the  Gibbs  family  of  Newport,  the  disseminators  or  creators  of  works  of  art, 
fi.  I.,  aad  purchased  by  him  in  New  York  for  and  in  that  regard  may  be  said  to  occupy  the 
the  sum  of  $7,000.  relation  of  provincial  towns  to   New  York. 
The  chief  interest  in  art  matters  in  Philadel-  The  latter,  as  the  metropolis  of  America,  at- 
phiaoeDtresaroundtheexhibitionsof  the  Acad-  tracts  to  herself  the  chief  art  talent  of  the 
emy  of  Fine  Arts,  foauded  in  the  early  part  country,  every  year  witnessing  an  increase  in 
of  die  present  century.    Theexhibitionsof  1866  the  number  of  her  resident  artists ;   and  there 
opened  on  April  23d,  and  it  is  an  encouraging  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  many  years 
proofoftbe  progress  of  art  in  Philadelphia,  that  to  come  this  supremacy  will  be  maintained  as 
the  Academy  building  is  declared  to  be  inade-  -firmly  as  London  and  Paris  maintain  their  sn- 
qnate  to  contain  the  pictures  annually  sent  to  premacy  over  the  provincial  cities  of  £n  gland  or 
it  It  has  been  suggested  also  that  the  infusion  France. 

of  more  enterprise  into  the  management  of  the  In  the  department  of  plastio  art,  and  par- 

iostitotion  is  needed  to  make  it  subserve  the  ticularly  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to 

development  of  art  culture,  in  accordance  with  public  monuments,  a  more  than  customary  ac- 

the  ideas  of  its  fonnders.    Notwithstanding  the  tivity  was  manifested   in  the    United  States 

absence  of  works  by  several  prominent  local  ar-  during  the  past  year.    Not  only  is  the  body  of 

ti'^ts,  the  contributions  in  1866  were  up  to  the  American  sculptors,  so  honorably  known  both 

arerage  standard,  and  included  pieces  by  Sully,  at  home  and  abroad,  gaining  yearly  in  n ambers 

Hotbermel,  Hamilton,  the  late  John  Neagle,  and  reputation,  but  it  has  responded  willingly 

Hassell  Smith  and  Xanthns  Smith,  Moran,  and  and   even   enthusiastically   to   the   demands, 

Bichards.    Jamiea  Hamilton,  whose  reputation  coming  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  for 

is  still  for  the  most  part  locals  is  prononnced  by  memorials  of  our  recent  great  struggle  and  of 

Philadelphia  critics  one  of  the  first   marine  the  prominent  actors  in  it   In  comparison  with 

psinters  living.    Three  pictures  by  him,  repre-  the  apathy  of  ibrmer  years  this  eagert^ss  to 

Koting  scenes  at  Niagara  FaUs,  one  of  which  perpetuate  the  history  of  an  eventful  era,  by 

^as  entitled   *'  Niagara  on  a  stormy  day  in  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  enduring  forms  of 

AptQnm,^'  were  exhibited  in  ACay,  in  company  art,  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  ought,  in  one 

inth  Bierstadt^s  ^'  Yo  Semite  Valley,"  and  elicit-  respect  at  leasl^  to  absolve  Americans  from  the 
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charge  of  neglect  of  89sthetic  cnltnre  so  fre-  before  being  set  up  in  its  fimd  resting-plneo. 
qnenUy  brotight  against  them.   It  would  be  too  and  the  Shakespeare  monument  has  advanced 
much  to  expect  that  any  considerable  number  no  ftirther  than  the  foundation,  laid  Bome  jears 
of  the  many  public  statues,  monuments,   or  ago.    The  gateways  for  the  four  sonthern  en- 
other  forms  of  memorial  or  purely  ornamental  trances  to  the  Park,  for  which  Mr.   R.  }L 
art,  recently  completed  or  still  in  progress,  Hunt,  an  architect  of  New  York,    famished 
should  stand  the  test  of  severe  criticism,  but  the  plans  in  the  summer  of  1863,  bare  nerer 
the  desire  to  possess  them  indicates  an  increas-  even  been  commenced.     The  Park  Commis- 
ing  interest  in  art  in  the  abstract,  which  in  time  sioners,  after  detenm'ning  in  1864  to  proceed 
may  ripen  into  enlightened  disoemment^  and  forthwith    with   the    work,    decided    in   the 
which  will  induce  the  critic  to  overlook  their  spring  of  1866  to  take  no  further  action  in  the 
shortcomings.    It  is  worthy  of  mention  also,  matter.    In  preparing  his  designs^  Mr.  Hunt 
that  within  the  last  few  years  sculpture  in  aimed  to  make  the  gateways  correspond  in  mag- 
America  has  sought,  more  than  painting,  to  nitude  and  in  their  general  arcbitectnral  char- 
identify  itself  with  popular  impulses,  to  sym-  acter  with  the  buildings  which  wUl  hereafter 
boUze  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  illustrate  the  line  this  portion  of  the  Park.    Hence  be  drew 
active  life  of  the  nation.    It  has,  in  a  measure,  freely  upon  the  resources  of  monumental  art, 
become  the  exponent  ofour  recent  history,  while  and  employed  sculptare  and  symbolical  deco- 
painting  has  been  but  slightly  influenced  by  the  ration  on  a  scale  seldom  attempted    in  this 
ideas  of  patriotism,  devotion,  or  unity,  which  country.    It  is  understood  that  the   rejection 
the  civil  war  evolved.    Whether  this  tendency  of  his  plans  \3  based  partly  on  their  presumed 
is  destined  to  be  of  a  merely  temporary  charac-  inconsistency  with  the  fundamental   idea  em* 
ter,  or  whether  it  will  develop  a  national  school  bodied  in  the  laying  out  of  the   Park,  and 
of  sculpture,  it  would  be  premature  to  inquire ;  partly  on  the  great  additional  expense  tbej 
but  that  it  will  produce  a  healthy  reaction  will  probably  entaiL    An  interesting  exhilritioa 
against  the  pseudo-classicism,  and  the  academic  of  statuary,  by  Larkin  G.  Mead,  Jr.,  of  Ver- 
conventionalisras  which  have  so  long  controlled  mont,  was  opened  in  New  York  in  tbe  begin- 
the  practice  of  the  art,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  ing  of  May.  It  comprised  four  statues,  **  Echa^ 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  influences  which  "The  Mulatto  Girl,"  "The  Battle  Story,"  auO 
could  induce  a  sculptor  to  model  the  figure  of  "La  Oontadinella,"  a  statuette  of  "  Sappho  med- 
Washington  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  sena-  itating  the  Plunge, "^several  busts,  and  a  pla<t4?r 
tor  will  have  little  weight  with  the  men  who  model  of  the  national  monument  to  President 
are  to  produce  the  statues  of  our  present  gener^  Lincoln,  fifteen  feet  high,  of  which  a  descrip- 
ation  of  great  men. — The  city  of  New  York,  tion  will  be  found  elsewhere.     "  The  Battle 
which  has  gained  an  honorable  preeminence  as  Story  "  is  a  group  consisting  of  a  returned  so2- 
the  chief  seat  of  painting  in  the  United  States,  dier,  holding  on  his  knee  a  little  girl,  to  whofn 
is  less  distinguished  for  its  encouragement  of  he  relates  the  story  of  some  hard-fongbt  field, 
plastic  art.    But  a  single  statue,  that  of  Wash-  A  copy  of  this,  of  a  size  half  larger  than  life,  is 
mgton,   by  11.  K.  Brown,  as  yet  adorns  its  to  be  placed  on  the  grounds  connected  witL 
streets  or  squares,  and  to  this  solitary  specimen  "  Fitch's  Homo  for  Disabled  Soldiers  and  6r- 
no  addition  seems  at  present  likely  to  bo  made,  phans  of  Soldiers  who  have  Lost  their  Lives  II 
In  the  embellishment,  however,  of  the  Central  Defence  of  the  Country,"  at  Darien,  Conn.    In 
Park,  which  is  destined  at  no  very  remote  day  October  and  November  an  exhibition  was  he^d 
tp  become  the  field  for  the  display  of  signal  ar-  of  some  of  Mozier's  chief  works,     including 
tistic  triumphs,  something  has  been  done,  and  "  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  "  Undine 
much  is  promised  to  be  done,  which  will  help  Rising  from  the  Castle  Well,"  and  **  JephthahV 
to  compensate  for  the  poverty  of  the  rest  of  the  Daughter."    Among   the  productions  of  the 
city  in  public  monuments.    ITie  building  with-  year  may  be  mentioned  three  ne"w  groups  by 
in  this  enclosure,  formerly  used  as  an  arsenal,  Rogers,   whose  genius   so   happily  Olastratod 
has  recently  been  appropriated  for  the  rccep-  characteristic  scenes  of  the  civil  -war.     They 
tion  of  gifts  of  statuary  or  other  works  of  art,  were    entitled    "Drawing   Rations,"    **rcci'e 
and  will  doubtless  in  time  assume  the  proper-  Ned's  School,"  and  "  The  Charity  Patient,^'  and 
tions  of  a  museum.    At  present  it  contains  an  showed  no  lack  of  the  earnest  naturalism  mani< 
invaluable  collection  of  eighty-seven  casts  in  fested  by  the  artist  in  previous  works.     A  new- 
plaster  of  works  by  Crawford,  presented  by  his  worker  in  the  same  field  has  appeared  in  the 
widow.    Among  these  are  thirty-five  statues,  person  of  Samuel  Oonkey,  whose  statuette^  **  In 
including  his  Orpheus,  America,  Patrick  Henry,  the  Wilderness,"  is  founded  on  an  incident  of 
Jefferson,  and  Beethoven,  and  twenty-two  has-  the  battle-field  of  the  Wilderness.   Among  new 
reliefs.    The  remaining  casts  are  designated  as  sculptures  received  from  Europe  was  a  figurt 
sketches.    In  addition  to  these  the  Park  pos-  of  Isaac  about  to  be  offered  up  for  sacrifice,  by 
sesscs  a  statue  of  Flora,  in  marble,  by  Crawford ;  Randolph  Rogers,  besides  busts  of  'Washingtv  "c 
statues,  in  bronze,  of  Evo  and  Commerce,  a  and   Franklin,  by  Powers,   and   a  statno    of 
colossal  bust  of  Schiller,  and  some  small  groups  Bacchus,  by  Miss    Stebbins.     Ideal  busts   of 
in  bronze.    The  bronze  cast  of  Ward's  "Indian  Mephistopheles,    Imogen,    and  Childhood,   of 
Hunter,"  destined  for  the  Park,  will  be  sent  to  considerable   promise,  by  Thomas    GonJd,    a 
the  French  Exposition  of  1867  for  exhibition  young  sculptor  of  Boston^  whose  portrait  busl 
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of  Rglpli  Waldo  ErDcrson  has  been  placed  in  Commonwealth  Avenue^  adjoining  the  Pnhlio 
the  library  of  Harvard  University,  were  exhib-  Garden,  has  recently  been  plac^  a  granite 
ltd  in  December.     In  the  spring  of  1865  a  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Dr.  Rimmer, 
considerable  sum  was  raised  in  New  York  to-  erected  also  at  ^e  expense  of  Mr.  Lee.    In 
ward  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Provident  connection  with   memorial  structures  relating 
Lincoln,  bat  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  the  civil  war  may  be  mentioned  the  build- 
in  furtherance  of  the  work. — ^In  the  erection  of  ing  about  to  be  constructed  at  Cambridge,  from 
statues  and  monuments  commemorative  of  the  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Van  Brunt  &  Gambrill, 
late  war,  or  of  eminent  public  men  or  events,  which  combines,  with  an  alumni  hall  for  Har- 
Boston  is  considerably  in  advance  of  New  York  vard  University,  and  a  theatre  for  commenoe- 
OT  anj  other  American  city ;  and,  although  the  ment  exercises,  a  cloister,  of  a  monumental  char- 
bronze  statues  of  Franklin,  Webster,  and  Horace  octer  externally,  which  is  intended  for  the  recep- 
}tfann,  which  have  hitherto  constituted   her  tion  of  busts,  statues,  pictures,  windows,  or  tab- 
chief  public  memorials  in  sculpture,  possess  no  lets,  commemorating  the  serVices  of  Harvard 
special  merit,  it  is  believed  that  the  works  of  students  in  the  war.    The  architecture  is  of  the 
this  class  by  Story,  Ball,  and  others,  now  in  Italian-Gothic  type,  and  the  general  effect  of 
progress,  will   fitly  represent  American   art.  the  building  is  imposing.    The  work  on  the 
Scorj  is  now  en^paged  upon  two    important  monument  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  commemora- 
rorks,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Colonel  Shaw,  tive  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  was 
Commander  of  the  first  Massachusetts  colored  commenced  in   1869,  and,  subsequently    sus- 
regiment,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  assault  of  pended  for  several  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
Fort  Wagner,  and  a  statue  of  Edward  Everett,  war,  has  recently  been  renewed  by  the  aid  of 
the  claj  model  of  which  has  recently  been  com-  additional  subscriptions,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
pleted.    The  former  is  to  be  placed  in  theStat&-  will  be  brought  to  a  completion  in  the  summer 
HoQse  yard,  and  the  latter  on  Boston  Common,  of  1867. — The  only  memorial  to  President  Lin- 
The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  coin,  at  present  contemplated  in  Washiugton,  is 
It  Ball,  also  destined  for  the  public  grounds  of  a  faU-length,  life-size  statue  of  him,  to  be  placed 
the  city,  is  hastening  to  completion.    The  same  in  the  capitol.    An  appropriation  of  $10,000 
scolptor  has  produced  at  Florence,  within  the  for  this  object  was  made  by  Congress,  and  the 
past  jear,  a  group,  consisting  of  i^  portrait  commission  was  given  to  Miss  Yinnie  Ream,  a 
statne  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  figure  of  a  young  sculptress  from  the  West,  almost  wholly 
kceellng  negro,  intended  to  commemorate  the  nnknown  in  the  art  world,  and  whose  previous 
orerthrow  of  slavery  in  America.    In  Novem-  productions  are  said  to  comprise  only  a  few 
ber  the  Common  Council  of  Boston  accepted  a  busts.    Another  female  artist,  Mrs.  Ames,  of 
plan  offered  by  Hammatt  Billings  for  a  monu-  Boston,  has  finished  a  bust  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  high- 
rcent  to  the  soldiers  of  the  city  who  lost  their  ly  commended  as  a  faithful  representation  of 
lires  in  the  war.     It  contemplates  a  column  of  him,  which  is  to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  Senate 
Concord  granite,  rising  from  an  elaborate  base,  chamber  in  the  national  capitol.     The  cham- 
to  the  height  of  120  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a  ber  in  this  builjding,  which  was  occupied,  before 
figure  of  Liberty,  and  the  compartments  of  the  the  enlargement,  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
^>^  four  in  number,  ore  to  contain  bas-reliefs  atives,  has  been  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
f<^?rc9eQting  scenes  on  the  battle-field  and  the  works  of  art,  illustrating  national  history,  con- 
frnits  of  peace.     Ground  was  broken  on  Boston  tributed  by  the  States.  Few  of  the  latter  have  as 
Common,  preparatory  to  laying  the  foundations  yet  sent  contributions  to  this  coUectioo.  Among 
of  the  monument  early  in  January,  1867,  but  those  which  have  taken  the  initiative,  are  Mas- 
t^ie  whole  project  seems  subsequently  to  have  sachusctts  and  Vermont.    The  former  has  or- 
aiiicarried,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  inade-  dered  for  the  purpose  statues  of  Governor 
<li|acj  of  the  sum  appropriated,  and  of  the  un-  Winthrop,  John  Adams,  and  WUliam  Lloyd 
^illiogoess  of  the  authorities  to  increase  the  Qrarrison,  illustrating  respectively  the  colonial 
appropriation.    Another  monument,  suggested  period,  the  revolutionary  era,  and  the  era  of 
hj  the  war,  is  to  be  erected  in  some  public  place  emancipation.    The  latter  will  contribute  Statues 
in  Boston  by  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  Ethan  Allen  and  the  late  Senator  Collamer. — 
f-f  the  Second  Massachusetts  infantry  regiment,  Of  elaborate  and  costly  public  memorials  to 
b  honor  of  their  comrades  who  perished  in  the  President  Lincoln,  two  at  least  have  been  pro- 
"tr-iggle.  The  design  and  material  have  not  yet  jected,   which,   when   completed,  will    prove 
Us-n  decided  upon.    To  the  munificence  of  one  valuable  additions  to  the  monumental  art  of 
of  her  citizens,  Thomas  Lee,  the  city  will  also  the  country.    The  one  is  to  be  erected  over  his 
W  indebted  for  a  monument,  now  in  course  of  remains  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  in  Springfield, 
tfection,    commemorating   the    discovery    of  Illinois ;  the  site  of  the  other  has  not  yet  been 
Hher,  and  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Public  determined.    The  former,  designed  by  Larkin 
Garden.    The  design  is  by  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  an  G.  Mead,  jr.,  may  be  thus  described :  From  a 
*^:hitect  of  Boston,  and  a  pupil  erf"  Hunt  of  New  paved  circular  walk  rises  by  seven  steps  a  cir- 
lork,  and  a  prominent  feature  of  it  will  be  a  cular  platform,  forty-five  feet  in  diameter,  on 
gro'ip  illustrating  theparable  of  the  Good  Sa-  which  rests  an  octagon  base,  twelve  feet  high. 
n:aritan.  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  of  New  York,  which  From  four  alternate  comers  of  the  octagon  base 
is  described  as  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture.    In  project  four  pedestals,  upon  which  are  as  many . 
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groDps  of  statnary,  representing  the  four  differ-  temple,  supporting  a  cornice,  upon  which  are  m 

/Hit  orders  of  the  army  and  navy — infantry,  ■cnoea  the  concluding  words  of  the  Emsncipatioq 

cavalry,  artiUery,  and  marine.    Between  the  ^^if^^^^^'^'^'  "  And  upon  thi^  sincerely  be^^rH 

^'  ".    TT  •'J   «»""   w**""*^.     ^vi/wccu    wcj  ^Q  ^g  ^^  j^  Qf  justice,  I  invoke  the  conndente 

group,  set  in  the  four  alternate  faces  of  the  octa-  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  fsTor  of 

gon,  are  four  basso-relievos,  two  of  which  will  Almighty  God." 

represent  incidents  in  the  early  life  of  "Mx,  Lin-        Wuhin  the  temple  a  statue  of  the  dead  PresidfDt 

oohi,  and  two  portray  his  greatest  achievements  "***  ^P®'^  a  sarcophagus,  and  the  four  moonii« 

in/Satter.  of  State,  ^  i^esident  of  the  United  7u*^Tn^d"'tS2^hT?e%^^^^^^ 

btates.     Upon  tlie  pedestal  of  each  group  is  a  nation,  stricken  down  at  the  moment  of  prockimmg 

hirge  tablet  upon  which  to  record  heroic  deeds  its  triumphs, 
and  points  of  history  daring  the  administration 

of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  also  proposed  to  place  Another  public  monument,  which  has  been 
pedestals  on  the  upper  circle  formed  by  the  some  time  in  progress,  is  that  in  memoir  of 
steps,  upon  whicli  will  stand  a  drummer  boy,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at  Chicago.  It  coD35t> 
bugle  boy,  sailor  boy,  and  flag  boy  of  the  en-  of  a  sepulchre,  enclosing  a  sarcophagus  tni 
gineer  corps.  Bising  out  of  the  octagon  base  surmounted  by  a  pedestcd  twenty-one  feet  in 
is  a  Oorinthian  column,  fifty  feet  in  height,  sur-  height,  having  a  base  fifteen  feet  squiire.  On 
mounted  by  a  colossal  figure  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  this  will  be  erected  a  column  forty-three  feet  ii 
twelve  feet  in  height,  represented  in  his  cust<om-  length,  six  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  tk« 
ary  costume  in  the  act  of  signing  the  Emanci-  and  a  half  feet  square  at  the  top.  The  coIgilo 
pation  Proclamation.  The  architectural  part  will  be  terminated  by  a  cap  six  feet  high,  vhich 
of  the  monument  is  to  be  of  granite,  and  the  forms  the  base  for  the  colossal  statue  of  DoDgltN 
statuary  of  bronze.  The  figures  of  the  four  Surrounding  the  sepulchre  will  be  placed  foe: 
groups  of  men  will  be  seven  and  a  haljf  feet  in  seated  symbolical  figures,  life  size,  scolptored  in 
height,  and  those  of  the  boys  six  feet  in  height  light  marble,  representing  Illinois,  America,  Eir 
The  other  monument,  of  which  the  model,  pre-  tory,  and  Fame.  Over  the  entrance  to  thestpd- 
pared  in  Italy  by  Miss  Hosmer,  arrived  in  chre  will  stand  an  eagle,  and  on  the  base  of  tlit 
America  early  in  December,  was  originally  in-  pedestal  above  will  be  placed  four  bas-reliifs 
tended  as  a  memorial  of  the  freedmen  to  the  representing  the  history  and  progress  of  tlx 
late  President.  A  considerable  sum  has  already  ^est. — To  the  list  of  monuments  illnstrarju: 
been  contributed  by  them  toward  the  work,  the  war,  must  be  added  that  about  to  be  ere( tec 
but,  in  view  of  the  great  expense  which  it  wiU  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  from  the  desip; 
entail,  there  seems  little  probability  that  ground  of  John  Jackson,  a  Maine  sculptor,  residing  ii 
will  be  broken  for  some  years  to  come,  and  it  Italy.  It  is  to  be  forty  feet  high,  having  too: 
is  possible  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  may  be  allegorical  figures  representing  labertj,  Jibtice. 
supplied  from  other  sources.  In  designing  this  Valor,  and  Fidelity,  surmounted  by  a  sjin- 
monument  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  Miss  Hosmer  states  bolical  figure  of  Rhode  Island,  twelve  ieet  in 
that  she  endeavored  "to  express  the  idea  that  height,  holding  in  one  hand  a  wreath,  and  rci^- 
the  Temple  of  Fame  which  we  rear  to  his  mem-  ing  the  other  upon  the  shield  of  the  State.  I( 
ory  is  based  upon  the  two  great  acts  of  his  ad-  is  proposed  to  construct  the  stone  work  of » 
ministration,  viz.,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slave  pinkish  granite,  suscentible  of  a  high  po^L 
and  the  Preservation  of  the  American  Union."  which  is  found  in  Ehoae  Island,  and  the  tpf)^ 
The  four  sides  of  the  lower  base,  sixty  feet  and  ornamental  work  of  bronze.  Tbe  cost  ^ii^ 
square,  will  contain  bas-reliefs,  representing  be  $60,000. — A  portrait  bust  of  President  Lie- 
scenes  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  from  his  early  cldld-  coin,  by  Colonel  Henry,  a  sculptor  of  KwitociT 
hood  until  his  death.  The  following  is  Miss  which  has  been  much  commended  as  a  likeoe^?. 
Hosmer's  description  of  the  remaining  part  of  was  received  in  Loaisville  at  the  close  of  ihn 
the  monument,  which  is  to  be  composed  of  New  year,  and  has  been  placed  ui  the  United  SkU< 
England  granite  and  bronze :  tourt-room  in  that  city.    Another  likeoess  of 

Upon  the  circular  columns  which  enclose  these  ^'l^!?^!?'  ^^  T^t^  ""^^  ^  '"^  f^^etc' 

bas-reliefs,  and  crowning  the  first  base  of  the  temple,  statuette,  by  Frnnkhn  Simmons,  of  ^^9.f'' 

are  placed  four  statues,  representing  the  condition  B.  I.,  which  has  been  put  m  bronze  by  >>  ip^ 

of  the  negro  as  it  actually  existed  at  different  periods  Miller,  of  the  same  city.     The  latter  artist  i' 

of  the  President's  four  years  of  office:  First,  as  ex-  ^ell  known  by  a  series  of  medallion  head*  ii- 

Cf  tSr^T^^I  .'«tirATu"r  t^oVs'r-i  bronze,  of  eminent  ciyiHanB  «,d  soldier.  J 

fourth,  as  a  soldier  and  a  freeman.    Above  these  col-  Daily,  to  the  large  number  of  Amencan  iC^?: 

umns  rises  an  octagonal  base,  four  sides  of  which  tors  practising  their  art  in  Italy,  we  mtj  ^- 

contain  the  inscription :  .  the  name  of  Edmonia  Lewis,  a  young  woicaD 

ABRAHAM  UNooLN,  of  mixcd  ucgTO  sud  Indian  parentage,  and  a 

KABTTB-PBsaiPBKT  OF  TUB  tTKiTED  BTATX8,  nativo  of  Ohlo,  who.  bcsidcs  ft  portfoit  btet  l>i 

EmaneipotorofFourMUiionBofMon,   '  Colonel  Shaw,  of  the  first  Masaachasctte  f^*** 

Preserrer  of  the  American  Union.  ^red  regiment^  has  designed  a  group,  entitle. 

Upon  this  rests  a  circular  base,  forming  the  imme-  "  The  Freedwoman  on  first  hearing  of  br 
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• 
Gbut  BsiTADr. — ^The  actmty  which  the  art  nais,'*  originally  painted  for  Ootrnt  Orloff^ 
miirket  of  London  nsnally  exhibits  in  the  spring  £2,100 ;  and  "  The  Hay  Wain,''  hy  Constable, 
and  summer  was  folly  sustained  in  1866,  al*  which  forty  years  ago  was  esdiibited  in  Paris 
thon^  in  the  character  and  qnality  of  the  and  obtained  for  the  artist  a  gold  medal  from 
works  offered  for  sale,  and  in  the  prices  which  the  French  government,  £1,865.  A  landscape, 
the^  realized,  the  year  cannot  be  said  to  have  by  Gainsborough,  brought  £504 ;  and  one  by 
shown  such  striking  results  as  its  predecessor.  Richard  Wilson,  £42 ;  and  a  portrait  of  a  lady, 
Id  1S65  parcbasers  seemed  to  put  no  bounds  by  Reynolds,  £820.  Works  by  Calcott,  Cooper, 
to  their  desire  to  possess  works  by  artists  whom  Collins,  Ward,  Webster,  £tty,  Dyce,  Mtmer, 
merit^  or  popular  caprice,  had  brought  into  Phillip,  and  others,  were  also  disposed  of  at 
prominence.  In  the  succeeding  year,  i»ices  prices  ranging  from  five  hundred  to  twelve 
returned  to  a  scale  more  in  accordance  with  hundred  pounds.  In  the  same  month  occurred 
the  actnal  vidue  of  the  works  disposed  of,  al-  a  sale  of  works  by  the  old  masters,  an  event  of 
though  they  still  remained  relatively  high.  The  so  rare  occurrence  in  London  now-a-days,  that 
prodactions  most  in  demand  are  still  those  of  it  was  singled  out  for  special  comment.  The 
the  modem  British  school,  and  particularly  of  highest  prices  obtained  were  £609  for  a  still- 
that  branch  of  it  which  has  flourished  within  life  subject,  by  Weenix,  and  £604  for  a  seaport 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  painters  scene  by  Claude.  Pictures  by  Van  der  Velde, 
who  were  famous  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  Cuyp,  Berghem,  Teniers,  Canaletti,  Guido,  Mu- 
centarr  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  are,  rillo,  and  other  masters,  once  in  repute  in  £ng- 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  gradually  falling  land,  fetched  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundr^ 
into  disrepute,  while  for  good  average  works  and  fifty  pounds  only,  far  less  than  they  would 
hr  Tomer,  Ward,  Webster,  Stanfield,  Roberts,  have  realised  a  few  years  ago.  In  June,  another 
or  Land3eer,  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  similar  sale  took  place,  with  very  eimilar  results. 
gaineas  are  often  obtained.-  The  Continental  An  ^^InfEUit  Christ,"  by  Raphael,  which  has 
schools  are  apparently  less  known  or  appre-  been  engraved  by  Doo,  fetched  £430 ;  and  the 
dated  thim  in  the  United  States,  notwithstand-  "  Burial  of  the  Virgin,"  attributed  to  Giotto, 
ii^r  their  principal  seats  lie  almost  at.  the  door  £178.  In  the  same  month  a  large  and  admira- 
of  London ;  and  probably  as  many  pictures  by  ble  collection  of  etchings  and  engravings^  the 
French,  Belgian,  or  €rerman  painters  are  an-  property  of  Mr.  Drugulm,  of  Leipsic,  was  sold 
nn&IlT  sold  at  auction,  in  New  York  alone,  as  at  what  were  considered  fair  prices.  From 
in  all  England.  On  the  other  hand,  British  art  among  a  fine  series  of  the  works  of  Albert 
is  &bno5t  unknown  on  the  Continent,  and  until  DOrer,  may  be  mentioned  the  ^^  Passion  of 
within  a  few  years  it  was  unsuspected  there  Christ,"  £17;  **St.  Eustachius,"  £33;  and 
that  snch  a  thing  as  a  national  and  original  "  The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil,"  £30.  The 
school  of  painting  flourished  in  England.  The  collection  also  contained  a  number  of  the 
ptL'^on  for  collecting  works  by  the  old  masters,  choicest  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  including  his 
ud  more  particularly  those  of  the  Flemish  and  famous  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  called  ^^  The 
Dctch  schools  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Hundred  Guilder  Piece,"  which  fetched  £70 ; 
Centuries,  for  which  English  connoisseurs  were  the  *^  Ecce  Homo,"  £26  IO5. ;  the  *^  Burgomas- 
once  noted,  has  very  considerably  declined,  ter  Six,"  £27;  and  "St.  Francis  Praying," 
althoQgh  well-authenticated  pictures  of  this  £29.  The  last  notable  sale  of  the  season  was 
f^  in  good  condition,  still  command  high  that  of  the  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  hy 
prices.  But  where  from  one  thousand  to  six  the  old  masters,  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Wffl- 
tiion^and  guineas  were  once  given  for  such  lesley,  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
▼orks,  probably  less  than  the  flrst-named  sum  which  comprised  examples  of  most  of  the  great 
would  now  be  obtained.  The  auction  sales  painters  of  all  the  various  schools.  Those  by 
commenced  in  March,  and  continued  well  into  Claude  numbered  over  one  hundred,  and  were 
^Qir.  In  April,  many  tine  water-color  draw-  of  excellent  quality.  This  remarkable  coUeo- 
mi  hy  W.  Hunt,  Cox,  Roberts,  and  other  pop-  tion  produced  nearly  £9,500,  and  during  the 
Qlir  artists  were  disposed  of  at  prices  far  below  two  weeks  that  it  continued,  excited  among 
what  their  works  had  obtiuned  in  previous  connoisseurs  an  unusual  spirit  of  competition, 
jears.  A  collection  of  twenty  sketches  by  John  which  was  kept  up  until  the  last  lot  was  di»- 
Wh,  brought  only  £6  15«.,  and  thurty-seven  posed  o£  From  among  the  drawings  the  fol- 
heaQtifolly  executed  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  lowing  may  be  quoted :  "  Portrait  of  Comelia- 
flannan,  to  iUustrato  Hesiod's  "Theogony"  sen,"by  Vandyke, £20;  "Portrait of L.Sforza," 
lad  "  Works  and  Days,"  £21.  A  pwr  of  por-  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  £54 ;  "Giovanni  Galeazzo, 
^ts,  hj  Hudson,  fetched  10<.  6<2. ;  and  the  duke  of  Milan,"  by  the  same,  £82 ;  "  Head  of  a 
"Mvenince  of  St.  Peter,"  by  Hilton,  a  once  Young  Female,"  by  the  same,  £43 ;  "Portrait 
P'^pnlar  painter  of  history,  £225.  On  May  19th,  of  Philip  the  Second,"  by  Titian,  £18  10«. ; 
Perhaps  the  most  important  sale  of  the  season,  "  St.  Hubert,"  by  the  same,  £42 ;  "  A  Luid- 
J-)  far  as  prices  were  involved,  took  place  in  scape,  with  Waterfall,"  by  the  same,  £80 ; 
London.  Turner's  "Seventh  Plague  of  Egypt"  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  by  the  same, 
fetched  £l,o«0;  "View  of  Dort,"  by  Stanfield,  £17  17#. ;  "Infant  Saviour,"  by  the  same, 
£1,450 ;  ^  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  by  Landseer,  £17  10«. ;  "  Ancient  Boman  Huins,"  by  Claude, 
£li510;  Rosa  Bonheur's  "Labourages  Niver-  £65  2«.;  "Piazza  St.  Marco,  Venice**  an  adr 
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mirable  example  by  Canaletti,  £168 ;   "  Per-  Associates.    At  all  elections,  whether  of  And- 

trait  of  A.  del  Sarto,"  bj  himself,  £67 ;  "  The  emicians  or  Associates,  the  latter  are  to  be  en- 

Marchioness  of  Pescara,"  by  Michael  Angelo,  titled  to  vote.    These,  with  a  few  other  piv> 

uniting  the  grandenr  of  Michael  Angelo  with  posed  changes,  though  not  so  many  or  important 

the  sweetness  of  Baphael,  £290 ;    ^^  The  Al-  as  the  public  demand,  will  do  something  \» 

mighty  appearing  to  Isaac/'  by  Raphael,  £85 ;  relieve  the  Academy  of  the  impntation  of  W 

^^  Portrait  of  Raphael's  Sister,''  executed  by  rowness  and  selfishness  which  has  so  long  bees 

Raphael  in  black  chalk,  £240 ;  anotlier  por-  associated  with  its  career,  and  to  make  it  ]k& 

trait,  of  the  same  quality,  £800 ;  another,  ex-  of  a  close  corporation  than  heretofore.   Tlkj 

ecuted  with  the  metal  point  on  a  prepared  seem  to  have  been  rather  relnctantlj  conce^dl 

ground,  £470 ;  ^^  Virgin,  Child,  and  an  Angel,'*  by  the  members  in  return  for  the  grant  brGor- 

by  the  same,  a  mere  outline,  but  possessing  emment  of  a  site  in  the  grounds  of  BurlingtrA 

great  beauty,  £380 ;  "  Virgin  and  Child,"  by  House,  Piccadilly,  on  which  to  erect  a  pcrma- 

the  same,  full  of  grace,  loveliness,  and  refine-  nent  building  for  the  uses  of  the  institmioiL 

ment,  £600,    which    was  purchased   for  the  The  Academy,  long  located  in  a  wing  of  tic 

British  Museum.    The  number  of  works  dis-  National  Gallery,  in  Trafidgar  Square,  will  soca 

Eosed  of  at  auction  during  the  season  numbered  occupy  a  new  building  of  a  rich  classic  trpe  C3 

etween  2,000  and  8,000,  and  the  aggregate  the  site  granted  to  it,  to  be  constmctcd  itm 

sum  obtained  for  them  was  in  the  neighborhood  the  designs  of  Sydney  Smirke.   The  President  $ 

of  £150,000,  which  was  considerably  less  than  chair,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Cha^lt^  • 

during  the  previous  year.  Eastlake,  has  been  filled  by  tht  election  of  Si:  $ 

Of  the  numerous  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  Francis  Grant,  prlndpally  known  as  a  palntd  | 

works  of  art  held  annually  in  London,  that  of  of  portraits  and  sporting  scenes,  but  of  no  rep>  . 

the  Royal  Academy  naturally  occupies  the  first  tation  in  the  higher  walks  of  his  ark 
place.    It  was  opened  in  the  middle  of  April,        Outside  of  the  Royal  Academy  there  re 

and  proved  so  attractive,  that  at  the  close  of  many  annual  exhibitions  in  London,  doring  li^ 

May  the  money  receipts  exceeded  the  total  spring  and  summer,  to  which  we  can  refer  onlj 

payments  of  any  former  year.    But  if  the  criti-  very  briefly.    That  of  the  British  Institnti«x 

cisms  of  the  press  are  entitled  to  weight,  the  established  sixty   years   ago,  was  noticeaVb 

pictorial  labors  of  the  year  were  less  remarkable  chiefly  for  many  excellent  examples  of  ReTnoldN 

than  niight  have  been  expected.    The  promi-  The  directors  have  announced  that,  in  r<>  ' 

nent  pictures  were  Leighton's  *^  Procession  of  sequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  tb^i?  • 

Syracusan  Virgins,"    a   replica    of    Maclise's  present  premises,  and  of  their  inability  to  reoex  j 

"Death  of  Nelson,"  in  the  palace  at  West-  it,  they  will  be  unable  to  open  an  exhibition  ia  • 

minster,  and  Goodall's  "  Hagar  and  Ishmael ; "  1867,  which  is  considered  equivalent  to  dv-dir'  ; 

besides  which,  were  works  by  Armitage,  Watts,  ing  that  the  Institution  is  on  the  verge  of  <ii*-  \ 

Frost,  Poole,  Faed,  Phillip,  Ward,  Frith,  Stan-  solution.    Li  view  of  the  many  opportnnit.-s  J 

field,  Marcus  Stone,  O'Keill,  Landseer,  Lee,  and  it  has  annually  afTorded  of  sedng  choice  ii-  'j 

Linnell.    These  artists,  however,  do  not  repre-  amples  of  the  old  masters  and  of  contempoixr  i 

sent  the  whole  intellectual  strength  of  the  Brit-  art,  this  is  regarded  as  a  public  roisform:t>.  ^ 

ish  school,  and  some  of  them  failed  to  send  their  The  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  Painters  ia 

best  works  to  the  exhibition.    The  contribu-  Water  Colors  and  the  Institute  of  Painters  ia 

tions  of  others  were  so  badly  hung  as  to  appear  Water  Colors  were  creditable  to  those  «£•>  ' 

t<^  signal  disadvantage.     The  e^bition  con-  ciations,  while  that  of  the  Society  of  Brit>b 

tainod  nothing  at  all  from  Holman  Hunt,  Mil-  Aiiists  was  very  generally  condemned  for  t^-« 

lais,  Elmore,  Rossetti,  or  Maddox  Brown,  the  ambitious,  slovenly,  or  positively  meretnciocf 

greater  part  of  whom  evince  thought,  original-  works,  generally  by  inferior  painters,  which  it 

ity,  and  power,  but  because  they  are  opposed  contained.     Besides  these,    there    were  bcM 

in  practice  to  the  prevalent  notions,  are  not  during  the  season  an  exhibition  of  Freocli, 

encouraged   to  contribute.     Hence  the  com-  Dutch,  and  Flemish  pictures,  under  the  any 

plaint  is  annuallj^preferred  against  the  Acad-  pices  of  the  International  Society  of  Fme  Art*, 

emy,  that  it  fails  to  make  its  exhibitions  a  neu-  one  of  a  series  of  careful  copies  of  early  Itflia"- 

tral  ground,  where  ability  may  prove  itself  and  paintings,  made  by  M.  J.  H.  Wheelwright  ^'\ 

incomnetence  find  its  level,  and  refuses  to  recog-  one  of  a  remarkable  collection  of  8kctciie<>  of 

nize  ideas  of  art  it  does  not  understand,  and  scenery  in  China  and  Japan,  by  Edward  Hi^d^^ 

power  which  is  not  its  own.    Important  re-  brand t.    Not  the  least  interesting  exhibition  of 

forms,  however,  are  about  to  be  made  in  this  the  year  was  that  of  a  collection  of  manr  hnn- 

institution,  now  almost  a  century  old,  which  dred  portraits  of  conspicuous  public  chtrscters 

promise  to  add  to  its  usefulness  as  a  fosterer  of  illustrating  the  national  history  from  the  era 

art.    It  is  proposed  to  limit  the  number  of  of  the  Plantageuets  to  the  dose  of  the  reign  of 

academicians  to  forty-two,  the  present  number,  James  11.    Of  Henry  VIIL  there  were  siitcin 

to  increase  the  body  of  associates  indefinitely,  portraits,  with  portraits  of  each  of  his  six  wiTf: 

and  from  their  ranks  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  of  his  son,  Edward  VI.,  eleven  portraits:  of 

academic  body  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  Queen  Mary,  ten  portraits ;  of  her  sister  Om- 

irrespective  of  any  considerations  ariang  from  beth,  twenty-seven ;  and  of  Mary  Queen  cf 

the  length  of  time  during  which  men  have  been  Scots,  sixteen.    Besides  these  were  portrait*  cf 
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Lady  Jane  Grey,  Darnley,  Rizzio,  Raleigb,  ber  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,"  aptly  de- 
and  the  great  military  chiefs  and  Btatesmen  of  scribed  aa  the  '^  noblest  figure  of  a  dog  that  ever 
the  reign;  also  of  Sbdkespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  looked  oat  from  canras."  It  is  matter  of  regret 
ond  Spenser.  The  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  rep-  that  many  pictures  in  the  Gallery,  emanating 
relented  by  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  from  the  national  school,  are  threatened  with 
fortj  portraits.  The  commonwealth  was  il-  destrnction  from  the  cracking  of  the  yarni^. 
kdtrated  by  Cromwell  and  his  family,  with  the  This  arises  from  a  practice  common  among 
generals  who  led  the  Parliamentary  troops,  and  English  painters,  up  to  within  thirty  years  ago, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Charles  II.,  of  glazing  their  pictures  with  asphaltum ;  and 
his  courtiers  and  favorites,  were  represented  by  the  destruction  is  probably  hastened  by  the  in- 
one  hundred  sind  ninety  portraits.  The  leading  ferior  ventilation  of  the  btdlding,  and  the  humid 
painters  who  flourished  in  England  during  the  atmosphere  caused  by  heating  it  by  hot  water. 
epochs  covered  by  these  pictures,  were  sev-  The  South  Kensington  Museum  continues  to 
erallj  represented  by  the  following  number  of  receive  accessions  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
vorks;  Holbein,  68;  Sir  Antony  More,  13;  and  promises  in  time  to  become  a  huge  cu- 
Jaasen,  38;  Van  Somer,  15;  Vandyke,  61;  riosity-shop.  That  portion  of  the  Nation^  Gal- 
Lelj,  63;  and  Kneller,  12.  The  exhibition  lery  comprinng  examples  by  painters  of  the 
closed  in  August,  and  proved  so  suocessfdl  as  British  school,  which  is  temporarily  deposited 
to  justify  a  repetition  of  it  in  future  years,  in  it,  has  proved,  as  was  expected,  a  great  at- 
Doring  the  last  fortnight  that  it  remained  open,  traction  to  the  public.  The  art  schools  have 
it  was  viated  by  many  thousands  of  the  poorer  been  better  attended  during  the  past  year  t^an 
cbsses  who  were  admitted  at  the  very  moderate  ever  before,  and  the  actual  results  in  respect  to 
charge  of  Sd.  per  head.  American  art  in  the  employment  obtained  by  students  trained 
British  metropolis  was  represented  by  several  therein  are  represented  as  more  than  usually 
single  works  which  elicited  high  praise  from  the  satis&ctory.  The  permanent  buildings  mtended 
critics.  Among  these  were  Bierstadt's  *'  Booky  for  this  institution,  and  for  the  construction  of 
Moan  tains,''  a  view  of  Niagara  Falls  by  Mignot  which  Parliament  has  already  appropriated 
and  an  ideal  landscape  with  figures,  entitled  several  hundred  thousand  pounds,  are  still  far 
"^The  Land  of  the  Lotas-Eaters,"  by  B.  S.  Dun-  from  completion.  Portions  of  the  facade  are 
caoMQ.  The  first  of  these  was  pronounced  a  to  be  ornamented  with  mosaics  from  original 
vork  of  transcendent  merit,  and  the  critic  of  designs,  by  Leighton  and  others,  for  which 
the  ^^  Saturday  Beview "  thanked  the  artist  species  of  decoration  a  growing  inclination  is 
for  the  lesson  in  landscape-painting  which  the  manifested  in  England.  The  overcrowded  con- 
picture  had  taught.  A  new  picture  by  Holman  dition  of  the  British  Museum  is  a  subject  of 
Hunt,  *^Th6  Festival  of  St.  S  within,"  was  ex-  frequent  complaint  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere, 
hibited  daring  the  summer.  It  differed  in  sub-  Many  of  the  invaluable  marbles  possessed  by  it 
jeet  from  any  thing  previously  attempted  by  are  defaced  with  dirt,  the  engravmgs  and  draw- 
^im,  representing  a  flock  of  pigeons  gathered  ings  unavailable  to  those  who  could  profit  from 
on  a  ramy  day  about  a  dovecote,  and  was  said  a  study  of  them,  and  objects  of  tertu  or  of  anti- 
ti)  render  efifects  of  daylight  with  remarkable  quarian  interest  are  put  away  in  obscure  cor- 
tmth  and  power.  ners.  Every  thing,  in  fact,  is  said  to  show  slat- 

Of  permanent  art  collections  the  first  in  im-  temly  neglect,  except  the  library,  which,  thanks 

portsDce  is  the  National  Gallery,  which  is  here-  to  tiie  principal  librarian,  Mr.  Panizzi,  is  in 

^tr  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  building  in  excellent  order.     An  effective  display  of  the 

Trafal^^ar  Square,  hitherto  jointiy  used  by  itself  riches  of  the  Musenm  would  require  a  space 

*&d  the   Boyal  Academy.     Parliament   has  very  far  beyond  what  is  now  available,  but 

^oted  a  large  sum  for  the  purchase  of  additional  Pariiament  has  done  nothing  to  supply  the  de- 

haii^  adjoining  this  site,  on  which  it  is  proposed  ficiency,  and  in  all  probability  nothing  will  be 

to  erect  an  extension  to  the  present  building,  done  for  years  to  come.    Among  the  treasures 

A  spacious  building  will  also  be  exacted  here  secured  by  the  institution  during  the  past  year 

fpeoally  for  the  reception  of  the  Baphael  Oar-  was  the  fine   collection  of  cameos,  bronzes, 

tooDs,  recentiy  removed  from  Hampton  Court  medals,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Due  de  Blac&% 

to  the  Museum   at  South  Kensington.     The  which  was  purchased  in  Paris  for  £48,000.    It 

National  G^^ery  now  contains  747  works,  ex-  includes  a  collection  of  corns,  well  known  to 

dative  of  many  thousand  drawings;  and  though  numismatists;  the  toilet  service  of  a  Boman 

13  point  of  numbers  it  fsdls  behind  the  prin-  bride  of  about  the  year  800;  a  colossal  head  5f 

cipal  Continental  galleries,  in  reject  to  the  jEsculapiua,  of  the  finest  period  of  Greek  sculp- 

ioality  of  its  contents,  it  takes  very  high  rank,  ture,  found  in  the  island  of  Milos ;  a  collection 

Aided  by  liberal  grants  of  money  from  Par-  of  Greek  fictile  vases;  mural  paintings  from 

liaoieat,  it  is  constantiy  making  additions  to  its  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum ;    manuscripts,  in- 

vt  treasures,  and  it  also  receives  many  valuable  scriptions,  and  numerous  other  articles  of  great 

heqnests  and  gifts  of  pictures.    Among  recent  interest  to  antiquaries. 

pQrchases  were  pictures  by  Baphael,  Velasquez,  The  moral  paintings  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 

&ad  Rembrandt,  procured  at  an  outlay  of  nearly  ment  which,  it  was'  once  supposed,  were  to  in- 

£18,000.    One  of  the  most  important  recent  be-  augnrate  a  school  of  high  art  in  England,  seem 

quests  was  that  of  Luidseer^s  celebrated  *^  Mem-  to  have  fallen  far  short  of  that  result,  partiy  ir 
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conseqaence  of  the  inabiJitj  of  the  artists  to  nual  exhibitions,  c<Mitribiited  to  mostij  by  lond 
master  the  technical  processes  of  firesco,  and  artists.  The  standard  reached  in  these,  ^  not  a 
partljT  from  the  defects  of  the  building  in  high  one,  is  above  mediocritj,  and  there  is 
which  thej  were  required  to  reviye  this  spe-  eYery  reason  to  beDere  that  mider  the  inflacnces 
cies  of  painting.  The  series  of  works  left  nn-  at  work  thronghont  the  United  Eingdom  an 
finished  b j  Mr.  Dyce  have  made  no  advance  increasing  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  art 
since  his  death,  and  it  seems  unlikelj  that  any  will  be  manifested,  and  a  higher  culture  de- 
living  English  painter  can  complete  them  in  yeloped.  Edinborgh  has  recentiy  inaugurated  a 
accordance  with  the  original  designs.  Kaclise  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  erected  bj  tnms 
has  finished  his  '^  Death  of  Nelson  "  in  the  of  special  and  successive  grants  bj  Parliament 
Koval  Gallery ;  Herbert  is  about  to  commence*  since  1854;  and  in  Dublin  an  Bish  Natioiul 
his  *^  Judgment  of  Daniel,"  and  Cope  is  putting  Picture  Gallery  is  reported  to  be  makiDg  hkk 
the  finishing  touches  upon  the  last  of  the  series  favorable  progress.  The  works  alreadr  eol- 
of  eight  works  undertaken  by  him.  The  sub-  lected  have  cost  £10,000,  of  which  £6,000  were 
ject  is  **  Speaker  Lenthall  asserting  the  Privi-  raised  by  local  subscriptions, 
leges  of  a  Free  Parliament  Many  blank  Plastic  art  has  of  late  years  been  verr  gea- 
spaces,  however,  remain  to  be  filled;  and  in  erally  employed  in  Great  Britain  to  commemo- 
view  of  the  defective  light  and  the  dampness  rate  the  acts  or  services  of  public  men,  and  the 
of  the  building,  which  mar  the  appearance  of  past  year  witnessed  no  diminution  of  actintj  io 
the  completed  works^  it  is  possible  that  they  this  direction.  Statues,  busts,  ar  stmctnro 
may  never  be  filled.  The  works  of  Herbert  of  a  purely  memorial  character  are  maltipljing 
and  Watts,  in  the  "  Poets'  Hall,''  are  fast  disap-  all  over  the  land,  and  thoqgh  in  respect  to  the 
pearing  under  the  influences  of  the  humid  at-  higher  qualities  of  sculpture  these  prodnctiorj 
mosphere,  which  in  winter  prevails  in  that  wul  not  stand  the  test  of  searching  criticisni, 
part  of  the  building,  and  no  attempts  at  resto-  they  present  good  average  design  and  work- 
ration  have  availed  to  overcome  this  radical  manship.  Signs  of  promise  may  be  recognizor] 
defect.  Efforts  to  improve  the  light  in  certain  in  the  greater  attention  yearly  given  to  the  stcdr 
corridors,  decorated  with  frescoes,  have  proved  of  form,  in  efforts  to  throw  off  the  ooQTeatioD^i* 
partially  successful.  The  series  of  designs  in  isms  with  which  the  schools  are  OTersrovi;, 
these  buildings,  by  Maclise,  known  as  the  *'  Sto-  and  in  the  higher  standard  of  criticism  fureadj 
ry  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest,^'  together  with  hia  attained,  which  has  damaged  more  than  oce 
*^  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  the  reputation  resting  on  no  more  solid  basis  this 
Battle  of  Waterloo,"  and  ^'  Death  of  Nelson,"  superficial,  showy  effectiveness.  Of  tbe  u- 
are  to  be  engraved  for  distribution  by  the  Art-  tional  monuments  in  progress,  the  most  imp^* 
Union  of  London. — Apart  from  the  numerous  tant  and  elaborate  is  that  to  the  late  Pricoe 
specimens  of  excellent  engraving  annually  put  Consort,  in  Hyde  Park,  of  which  a  dedcripti<^ 
forth  in  England,  there  were  published  in  1866  was  given  in  our  last  volume.  Onlj  the  sub- 
two  works,  iUustrated  by  the  prolific  pencil  of  structure  was  completed  at  the  dose  of  the 
Gustavo  Dor6,  which  are  remarkable  as  hia  year,  but  much  of  the  finished  material  is  ^'U 
first  attempts  to  render  the  text  of  great  Eng-  the  ground,  ready  to  be  put  in  place,  and  tbe 
lish  poets.  These  were  Milton^s  ''Paradise  mosaics  and  sculptures,  on  which  the  beft 
Lost,"  and  Tennyson^s  ^'  Elaine."  The  designs  talent  of  the  country  is  engaged,  are  node:- 
of  the  former  seem  to  liave  been  hastily  and  stood  to  be  in  hand.  The  popular  affection  f]»* 
crudely  executed ;  but  in  those  of  the  latter,  Prince  Albert  continues  to  manifest  itself  b 
which  have  been  engraved  on  steel,  he  labored  the  number  and  variety  of  the  memorials  erect<^] 
with  genuine  enthusiasm,  wishing  to  make  his  to  him.  A  copy  of  Thomeycroft^s  bronze  eqoe^ 
performance  a  monument  of  his  own  powers  as  trian  statue  of  him  has  been  placed  in  front  oi 
well  as  to  the  poet.  The  result  has  been  very  St  George^s  Hall,  Liverpool.  Another  Is  ^^' 
creditable  to  him.  The  Arundel  Society  pur-  tined  for  Wolverhampton,  and  a  third  i'.v 
sues  its  useful  career  as  a  promoter  of  art  cul-  Halifax,  besides  several  for  the  provinces.  The 
tnre  by  producing  chromo-iithographic  fac-  Albert  memorial  at  Manchester  is  cofnplett^i 
similes  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  old  painters.  The  four  colossal  bronze  lions,  from  designs  bx 
The  '^  Annunciation,"  by  Era  Bartolommeo,  the  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  intended  for  the  base  oi 
'^  Last  Sapper,"  by  Ghirlandigo,  and  the  "  Ado-  the  Nelson  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  s!i<' 
ration  of  tbe  Magi,"  by  Luini,  are  among  the  a  delay  of  many  years,  were  announced  at  the 
copies  recently  executed  under  its  auspicies,  close  of  1866  to  be  ready,  and  early  in  1^^^ 
and  it  is  about  to  reproduce  specimens  by  the  they  were  actually  set  up  in  public.  Another 
Van  Eycks.  The  "  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Re-  work  long  delayed  is  the  completion  <rf  the 
view,"  a  publication  of  great  value  to  art  stu-  bas-reliefs  in  the  pedestal  of  Baron  Maroch^tti'^ 
dents,  contains  also  many  excellent  examples,  in  statue  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  one  of  wbim 
color  or  engraved,  of  the  works  of  old  ana  mod-  was  inserted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  It 
em  masters.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  is  described  as  puerile  in  design,  and  execato<I 
admit  of  any  other  than  a  brief  allusion  to  pio-  with  little  care  or  knowledge.  A  monument  {'^ 
tori^  art  outside  of  the  British  metropolis.  Al-  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  voted  by  Parli^ 
most  every  considerable  provincial  town  has  ment  ten  years  ago,  but  has  never  been  ercs 
its  school  of  art,  so  called,  and  one  or  more  an-  commenced.    This  neglect  of  the  Great  Pn^* 
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hfls,  however,  been  partly  compensated  for  bj  Frakcb. — A  marked  pecnliaritj  of  tbe  history 
a  fflonoment  82  foet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  of  tbe  fine  arts  in  France  is  the  intimate  rek- 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  him  at  Strathfieldsaye  tion  which  they  sustdn  to  the  government,  and 
Park,  executed  by  Baron  Marochetti.  A  mural  the  patronage  which  it  extends  to  them.  On 
aoQQment  to  Sir  James  Outram  in  Westmins-  the  occasion  of  tlie  imperial  j^to  of  August  16th, 
ter  Abbey,  is  the  only  other  national  memo-  pictures  and  statues  were  sent  to  no  fewer  than 
rial  calling  for  notice.  Of  works  of  this  class,  one  hundred  and  twelve  local  museums,  in  ad- 
erected  by  private  means,  or  projected,  the  dition  to  the  works  purchased  for  the  galleries 
saniber  is  very  much  larger,  and  includes  a  of  Versailles  and  the  Luxembourg,  and  to  those 
sittmg  statue  of  Macaulay,  by  Woolner,  for  presented  to  churches  and  chapels  in  various 
Trbitj  College,  Cambridge ;  one  of  Gladstone,  departments.  Over  seventy  portrmts  of  the 
for  Liverpool,  and  one  of  Mr.  Peabody,  forLon-  emperor  and  empress  were  also  presented  to 
don ;  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  by  Noble,  re-  public  institntions,  and  the  total  number  of 
ceoLlT  erected  in  Waterloo  Place,  London,  one  works  of  art  thus  disposed  of  was  estimated  at 
of  O'Connell  for  Dublin ;  one  of  Andrew  Marvell  upward  of  three  hundred.  A  further  stimulus 
for  Hull,  and  one  of  James  Watt,  by  Munro,  is  ffiven  to  artistic  efforts  by  a  system  of  rewards 
for  Birmingham.  No  fewer  than  four  monu-  and  honors  skilfully  adapted  to  the  popular 
loeots  are  to  be  raised  to  Lord  Palmerston  at '  tastes  and  ambition.  Without  expressing  an 
Londoo,  Southampton,  Tiverton,  and  Bomney,  opinion  whether  patronage  of  this  kind  can 
and  a  stitae  to  Cobden  will  soon  be  completed  subserve  the  purposes  of  SBsthetic  culture,  it  is 
in  Camden  Town,  London.  Other  statues,  in-  undoubtedly  true  that  in  respect  to  productive- 
dading  some  of  colossal  dze,  to  public  men,  ness  art  flourishes  in  France  beyond  precedent. 
iaTeotors,  benefactors,  etc.,  who  are  less  gen-  Immense  quantities  of  pictures  and  sculptures 
erallj  known,  might  be  mentioned.  Busts  of  are  vearly  produced,  the  quality  of  which  is, 
Gladstone,  Cobden,  Thackeray,  and  Mulready,  on  the  whole,  above  mediocrity.  Thus  the  com- 
the  painter,  intended  for  pubhc  sites,  are  also  mittee  of  selection  of  the  annual  art  exhibition 
among  the  labors  of  the  year.  Of  a  more  pri-  held  in  Paris,  accepted,  in  1866,  the  enormous 
Tate  character  than  these  are  Weekes's  recum-  number  of  8,838  works  as  worthy  of  exhibition 
bent  effigy  of  Archbishop  Sumner,  in  Canter-  in  the  Palace  of  Industry,  though  it  is  but 
burr  Cathedral,  a  work  of  great  merit^  and  proper  to  add  that  comparatively  few  of  these 
Woolner's  design  for  a  monument  to  Mrs.  were  declared  to  be  within  the  competition  for 
Archibald  Peel  in  the  church  at  Wrexham.  The  prizes.  The  remainder  were  simply  deemed 
latter,  which  is  to  be  executed  in  high  relief  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the  walls,  and  presented 
presents  on  affecting  and  beautiful  realization  almost  every  phase  of  quality  firom  respectable 
of  the  idea  of  a  mother' and  child  meeting  in  to  positively  bad.  The  fact,  however,  that  so 
bearen  after  death.  American  plastic  art  was  many  pictures  and  statues  are  annually  pro- 
Qot  represented  publicly  in  England  during  the  duced  in  the  French  metropolis,  apart  from  the 
Tear,  but  some  photographs  of  sculptures,  by  thousands  emanating  from  provindal  artists,  is 
Cozier,  elicited  high  praise  from  the  critics,  of  itself  interesting.  6^r6me^s  contribution  to 
yery  general  complaint  is  made  of  the  condi-  the  exhibition  was  a  painting  representing  Cleo- 
tion  of  public  sculptures  in  England,  and  par-  patra  introducing  herself  to  Ceesar  in  his  tent, 
ticularly  of  the  bronze  statues,  which  are,  for  while  he  is  writing  dispatches ;  and  Oourbet 
tbe  most  part,  coated  with  opaque  oxidation,  was  represented  by  a  landscape  and  a  nude  fe- 
Qot  Dofrequently  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  male  figure,  both  of  which  attracted  much 
Bootj  efflorescence.  An  exxM>sure  of  two  or  nojtice.  Of  an  entirely  different  character  from 
three  years  suffices  to  blacken  the  most  brilliant  this  was  an  exhibition  opened  at  the  same  place 
metal.  The  cause  of  this  is  attributed  rather  in  the  spring,  and  composed  mainly  of  works 
to  the  indifferent  material  employed,  which  is  by  the  old  masters.  It  was  entitled  the  ^^  Expo- 
far  from  being  true  bronze,  than  to  the  in-  sition  Retrospective,"  and  was  suggested  by  the 
ioences  of  the  climate.  8ome  consolation,  how-  British  Institution,  which  exhibits  borrowed 
^Ter,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  works  by  old  painters  in  coi^unction  with  those 
Btatncs  thus  discolored  are  so  bad  in  design  of  contemporary  production.  The  '^Exposi- 
and  workmanship,  that  it  is  quite  as  well  they  tion  "  contained  aoout  200  pictures  belonging 
should  be  "left  in  the  dark."  It  has  been  to  sixty  owners,  and  was  very  rich  in  examples 
^}!gcsted  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  Greuze,  the 
of  cleansing  some  of  these  works,  and  coating  noted  French  genre  painter  of  the  last  century, 
them  with  fluid  compounds,  which  resist  moist-  was  represented  by  seventeen  works.  Inspired 
^  and  set  with  a  surface  like  transparent  by  the  success  which  attended  the  great  na- 
(namel.  Statues  not  exposed  to  the  elements  tional  portrait  exhibition  at  Kensington,  the 
^m  to  fare  equally  ill  in  England.  Those  in  French  government  is  about  to  form  a  simi- 
^t.  Paurs  Cathedrals  in  London,  are  represented  lor  one  in  a  building  to  be  erected  in  the 
to  be  covered  with  dust  and  dirt-stains,  and  the  Champs  Elysdes,  which,  it  is  supposed,  will 
general  condition  of  the  interior  of  die  edifice,  prove  an  attractivej;esort  during  the  Great  Ex- 

iped 
an. 
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lerj  of  the  Louvre  contains  npward  of  two  right  on  a  raarhle  shaft.    A  sitdng  figure  of 

thousand  pictures.    Among  those  helonging  to  Rachel  by  Dnret^  in  the  Comedis  Franfaise,  nt 

the  Italian  school  are  twelve  RaphaeVs,  three  PaKs,  has  also  been  highly  praised.    It  repre- 

Oorreggios,  eighteen  Titians,  thirteen  Paul  Vero-  sents  her  in  the  character  of  Phddre,  and  exhib* 

neses,  etc.    Among  the  specimens  of  the  Flem-  its  no  little  tragic  power  both  in  expression  and 

ish  are  no  fewer    than  forty-two  Rubenses,  attitude.    One  of  the  most  eminent  Freoch 

twenty-two  Vandykes,  seventeen  Rembrandts,  sculptors,  Baron  de  Triqueti  is  now  executing 

and  eleven  Gerard  Douws.    Of  the  Spanish  for  Queen  Victoria  a  remarkable  series  of  Bil> 

great  masters  there  are  eleven  Murillos  and  six  lical  scenes  for  the  memorial  chapel  bnllding  in 

by  Velasquez.    The  French  school  possesses  honor  of  the  late  Prince  Consort    These  com- 

but  a  single  specimen  of  Watteau,  but  has  forty  positions  are  executed  in  a  new  style  of  mosaic, 

Poussins,  sixteen  Claude  Lorraines  and  forty-  the  invention  of  M.  Triqueti,  and  are  composed 

one  Joseph  Vernets.    To  the  treasures  of  this  partly  of  lines  cut  into  the  white  stone,  and 

famous  museum  of  art  has  recently  been  added  filled  with  color,  and  partly  of  pieces  of  colored 

a  collection  of  over  a  hundred  specimens  of  marble  inserted  into  iJie  groundwork.    Besides 

stained  glass,  of  Flemish,  German,  Dutch,  and  this  series,  the  figures  in  which  are  nearly  of 

French  manufacture,  of  dates  so  late  as  the  .life-size,  and  which  will  form  the  surface  of  tbe 

Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  centuries. — Sales  of  interior  of  the  chapel,  there  will  be  a  lar^ 

pictures  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Paris  number   of    bas-reliefs,    representing   saiots, 

during  the  spring,  and  in  1866  the  prices  re-  prophets,  angels,  etc.,  about  a  foot  high,  in 

alized  at  them  were  as  a  rule  very  high.    The  white  marble,  which  will  be  inserted  in  the 

works  disposed  of  are  generally  of  the  modem  angles  of  the  borders  of  the  larger  pieceis  over 

continental  schools,  those  of  the  national  school  the  doorways,  and  in   panels   and  cornieefN 

of  course  predominating.    Landscape  art  may  When  finished,   these  decorations  will  rank 

be  said  to  flourish  in  France,  if  we  may  judge  among   the  most  exquisite  creations  of  the 

by  the  fact  that  a  collection  of  pictures  by  the  chisel. 

late  M.  Troy  on,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  num-  GsBaiAinr. — ^The  forty-fifth  exhibition  of  liTio: 

her.  fetched  recently  at  auction  nearly  half  a  artists  was  opened  in  Berlin,  in  September, 

million  of  francs. — Of  pictures    in   progress  with  931  works  of  ari;,  of  which  788  were  oil 

during  the  year  mention  may  be  made  of  a  paintings.    Notwithstanding  the  interraptioa 

lai^e  composition  by  Rosa  Bonheur  represent-  caused  by  the  recent  European  war,  the  eihi- 

ing  cattle  and  drovers  in  the  Scottish  highlands,  bition  was  larger  than  the  previous  one.  Among 

The  popularity  of  Gustavo  DorS  seems  unabated,  the  painters  contributing  to  it  were  Andret3 

notwitnstanding  the  accumulated  demands  upon  and  Oswald  Achenbach,  Hermann,  Graeb.  Uo- 

his  pencil  are  beginning  to  show  their  ill  effects  guet,  Carl  Becker,  Enaus,  Jordan,  Lnsch,  and 

in  hasty  and  crude  designs.  His  illustrated  Bible,  Paul  Meyerheim.    In  the  same  city  is  to  be 

the  first  edition  of  which  cost  the  publisher,  M.  erected  a  colossal  statne  of  the  architect  Schio- 

Mame,    over    six   hundred    thousand   francs,  kel,  who  is  represented  partially  enveloped  in 

proved  a  very  profitable  undertaking,  although  a  cloak,  holding  in  one  hand  a  scroll,  and  in  tbe 

the  price  per  volume  seemed  beyond  the  reach  other  a  pencil.    The  committee  having  chv^ 

of  most  purchasers.    The  demand  for  it  from  of  the  completion  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  h^i 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  lias  ex-  applied  to  the  Prussian  Government  for  pennis- 

ceeded    the  utmost  expectation  of  artist   or  sion  to  obtain  by  lottery,  the  remaining  fosd* 

Sublisher.      In  1862  the  nrlniber   of  Dora's  required  for  the  work.    Judging  from  tbe  sue- 

rawings  was  said  to  have  reached  forty-four  cess  of  a  wmilar  scheme  in  the  past  year,  it  is 

thousand,  and  as  he  designs  for  various  mlscel-  presumed  that  in  nine  years  more  the.wholo 

laneous  publications,  besides  the  great  works  amount  needed,  about  |2,250,000,  wHl  be  nu;^- 

with  which  his  genius  is  chiefly  identified,  it  The  Bavarian  Government  has  taken  the  first 

must  now  exceed  fifty  thousand.    Milton  and  steps  toward  the  conservation  and  ultimate 

La  Fontaine  are  the  authors  whom  he  has  roost  restoration  of  the  ancient  Cathedral  at  nm 

recently  illustrated,  and  report  announces  him  one  of  the  richest  examples  of  Gothic  arebiuv^ 

to  be  now  at  work  on  Shakespeare,  and  pro-  tnre  in  Germany.    Tbe  architects,  Scbrnidt,  of 

jecting  the  illustration  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Vienna,  and  Denzinger,  of  Regensburg,  haw 

Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  the  leading  German  and  direction  of  the  work.    Tlie  principal  public 

Spanish    poets. — ^The    propensity   to    employ  art  undertaking  in  Munich  during  the  year  wi? 

plastic  art  in  the  erection  of  monuments  to  the  series  of  frescoes  on  the  Maxiuilianeom.  hy 

public  characters  is  not  less  remarkable   in  Seibertz,  Pilotz,  and  Dietz,  representinp  nrte- 

France  than  in  England,  and  in  the  former  worthy  events  in  Bavarian  history.   At  Vienna 

country  the  subjects  embrace,  perhaps,  a  wider  the  decoration  of  the  Arsenal  was  continoed, 

range.    One  of  the  most  meritorious  works  of  and  a  series  of  frescoes  on  the  Opera  House  wi« 

the  year  in  this  department  is  a  full-sized  statue  commenced  by  Schwind  and  Engerth.    Tbe 

of  the  Empress  Josephine,  by  Vital-Dubray,  latter  are  intended  to  illustrate  scenes  from 

erected  in    the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Mozart's  operas,  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  ** The 

bridge  of  the  Alma,  in  Paris.    She  is  repre-  Marriage  of  Figaro."  A  monument  to  tbe  mem- 

rented  in  a  court  dress,  holding  a  medallion  of  ory  of  Kepler,  the  astronomer,  has  been  pro- 

the  emperor  in  her  left  hand,  and  resting  her  Jccted  in  his  native  town  of  Weil,  sitoated  it 
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the  Bkck  Forest,  toward  which  contribations  engaged  upon  medallion  heads  of  distingQished 

kre  been  received  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  American  authors,  and  Miss  Freeman  on  sab- 

A.&eling,  Director  of  the^  School  of  Art,  at  jects  taken  from  Longfellow's  poems.    Of  the 

Narembnrg,  was  commissioned  to  send  in  a  later  productions  of  Miss  Hosmer  and  Miss 

design,  wluch  he  has  done,  and  the  model  is  Lewis,  we  have  spoken  elsewhere.    Pictorial 

considered  so  satisfactory  that  the  execution  of  art  has  also  been  represented  in  Rome  by  Terry, 

the  casting  has  been  intrusted  to  the  bronze  Tilton,  Ropes,  Miss  Church,  and  the  Misses 

focnders,  Messrs.  Lenz  and  Herold,  at  Nurem-  Williams,  all  Americans.    In  the  summer,  a 

bnrg.    the  principal  figure  is  nine  feet  high,  collection  of  objects  of  fictile  art  was  exhibited 

Aod  the  smalier  ones  in  the  pedestal  five  feet,  at  the  museum  of  St.  John  Lateran,  singularly 

dl  of  bronze,  while  the  pedestal  is  made  of  a  at  variance  with  the  contents  of  that  building. 

fine-grained  sandstone,  and  the  total  height  of  It  comprised  terra-cotta  busts,  statuettes  and 

the  Hionument  is  twenty-four  feet.  Glass  paint-  tableaux  in  alto-relievo,  illustrating  the  history, 

log  continues  to  be  practised  with  marked  sue-  manners,  and  customs  of  the  North  American 

cess  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  the  chief  Indians,  and  was  said  to  be  executed  with  great 

seats  of  the  art  being  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Oo-  spirit  and  truthfulness.    Excavations  continued 

lo^ne.  In  the  first  of  these  cities  were  executed  to  be  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 

by  JEIubner  and  Schnorr,  the  windows  for  St.  Among  the  latest  discoveries  of  antique  art  was 

PaQl's,  London,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Glasgow,  a  draped  statue  of  great  merit,  found  near  Santa 

The  works  produced  by  the  other  two  were  Maria  Nuova,  on  the  Appian  Way. 

chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical  type,  and  intended  •  FITZPATRICK,  Rignt  Rev.  John  Beknabd, 

tor  charches,  chapek,  and  cathedirals,  in  various  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston,  bom  in  that 

parts  of  Germany.    Some  of  them  have  even  city,  November,  1812,  died  there  February  12, 

foDnd  their  way  to  America.  1866.    His  early  instruction  was  received  in 

IiAiT. — Florence  continues  to  be  one  of  the  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  on  leaving  which 

chief  seats  of  sculpture  in  Europe,  and  among  he  was  sent  to  a  college  in  Montrea],  where  he 

thosQ  Tvho  practise  the  art  there,  an  honorable  remained  eight  years.  From  thence  he  repaired 

place  is  held  by  citizens  of  America.    Powers,  to  the  Sulpician  College,  in  Paris,  where  he 

Ball,  Hart,  Jackson,  Meade,  and  Henry,  are  the  pursued  his  studies  for  three  years,  when  he 

best  known  of  them,  and  the  first  named  hA,  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  returned  to  Boston 

within  the  past  year,  added  to  his  reputation  by  in  1840.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  appointed 

agtatue  of  "Eve  after  the  Fall,"  which  is  said  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church,  inEasf  Cambridge, 

to  be  quit«  equal  to  his  famous  "  Greek  Slave."  Mass.,  but  remained  a  short  time,  being  chosen 

Tbe  recent  works  of  Jackson  and  Meade  are  coa^utor  to  Bishop  Fen  wick  of  Boston,  and 

mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  article.  The  French  was  consecrated  March  24,  1844.    Two  years 

sculptor,  Dupr6,  also  residing  in  Florence,  has  later,  by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Bishop 

prodaced  a  mortuary  monument  of  the  singer,  Fenwick,  ho  became  bishop  of  that  diocese,  en- 

Cetflloni,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Campo  tering  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  with  the 

Ssnto,  at  Pi^  and  two  statues  of  Bacchus,  zeal  and  application  which  had  characterized 

emblematic  of  abundant  and  scanty  grape  har-  his  previous  career.   In  1854  he  visited  Europe 

vests ;  and  Fuller,  an  Englisli  artist,  a  group  upon  business  connected  with  his  church,  and 

from  Bnlwer's  ''  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and  again  in  1862,  for  the  restoration  of  his  hedth. 

ope  entitled  "The  Rape  of  Europa."  The  "Da-  Returning  to  his  field  of  labor,  with  an  in- 

nd"  of  Michael  Angel o  has  recently  been  sue-  crease  of  strength,  he  resumed  his  duties  with 

ce&sfnlly  cast  in  bronze  in  Florence.    The  Ital-  his  usual  devotion,  which  soon  dissipated  the 

ian  Government  has,  during  the  year,  tlirown  physical  benefit  he  had  received,  and  after  lin- 

open  to  the  public  a  portion  of  the  covered  gering  for  months  in  a  state .  of  severe  bodily 

passage  connecting  the  Pitti  Palace  with  the  suffering,  he  sank  under  his  fatal  malady.    He 

?slizzo  Vecchio.    The  greater  part  of  it  is  had  attained  a  high  rank  in  scholarship,  and  was 

bung  with  picfures,  many  hundred  in  number,  greatly  respected  by  liberal  men  of  all  denomi- 

vbich,  from  want  of  space,  have  ftever  before  nations.     Bishop  Fitzpatrick  was  a  member  of 

be«n  exhibited.    They  comprise  portraits  of  the  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Medici  and  other  Florentine  ana  Italian  nota-  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 

bilities,  and  a  long  and  extremely  curious  series  Divinity  from  Harvard  College  in  1861. 

of  bistorical  works,  painted  of  a  uniform  umber  FLORIDA.    The  transfer  of  the  civil  au- 

color ;  and  represent,  for  the  most  part.,  various  thority,  held  by  the  Provisional  Governor  of 

«^eneg  of  the  great  Florence  festivities,  which  FloHda,  appointed  by  President  Johnson,  to 

took  place  during  many  consecutive  years,  when  the  Governor  elected  by  the  people,  was  made 

tbe  Medici  were  omnipotent  in  the  famous  Tus-  on  January  17,  1866.    The  Legislature  of  the 

csndty.    Rome  is  scarcely  less  noted  than  Flor-  State  was  at  the  time  in  session,  and  General 

e&ce  as  a  residence  of  sculptors,  among  whom  are  Walker  nominated  immediately  for  chief  justice 

many  American,  male  and  female.    In  the  for-  of  the  Supreme  Court  C.  H.  Dupont,  and  for 

zner  class  may  be  mentioned  Story,  Rogers,  and  associated  justices  A.  E.  Maxwell  and  J.  M. 

Mozier ;  in  the  latter.  Miss  Hosmer,  Miss  Steb-  Baker.    These    nominations  were  confirmed, 

bins.  Kiss  Freeman,  Miss  Foley,  and  Miss  Ed-  without  a  reference,  by  the  Legislature.    The 

nionia  Lewis.    Miss  Foley  has  recently  been  school   fund,  at   the  beginning  of  the  year 
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amounted  to  $109,671,  at  8  per  cent.,  and  $59,-  from  the  premifles  of  the  other  party.  On  th« 
866,  at  7  per  cent,  yieldmg  about  $12,411,  or  fiulore  of  the  Litter  to  perfonn  his  ooatnct,  the 
fiftj  cents  yearly  to  'each  child  between  fiye  colored  person  oc^nld  make  a  compUniit  before 
and  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  ooonties  have  the  judge  of*  the  criminal  conrt^  who  was  re- 
not  co5perated  by  levying  a  tax,  and  the  fimd  ^nired  to  proceed  to  try  the  same  before  a 
has  been  of  no  avaiL  The  direct  tax  levied  by  jnry,  who  conld  gjve  such  damages  ss  ibej 
Congress  upon  the  State  in  1861,  was  $77,522,  deemed  proper,  ^y  person  entidiig  a  laborer 
whidi  the  Legislature  applied  to  Congress  to  to  quit  the  service  of  another,  on  convictioii 
authorize  its  assumption  and  payment  by  the  might  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  re- 
former, and  a  snspenaon  of  all  proceedings  that  quired  to  stand  in  the  pillory  not  more  than 
had  been  commenced  against  individual.  In  uiree  hours,  or  be  whipped  not  more  than 
their  memorial  to  Congress  they  say :  thirty-nine  stripes  on  the  bare  back.  At  the 
Now,  in  conaidention  of  these  facts,  and  in  order  same  time  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  estab- 
tbat  yoor  honorable  body  may  hftve  all  information  Hshiug  a  county  criminal  court,  which  had  con* 
in  the  premiMfl,  ftnd  that  the  people  of  Florid*  have  current  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  court  in  the 
returned  to  their  allegiance  «nd  lyaltr,  and  this  d.y  ^^^  ^  issults,  assault  and  battery,  assault  vith 
they  are  the  firm  supporters  and  adherenta  of  that  .  ^  ^  r^„  ^  ?~^  V  "**"**•'»  oooouiv  wiw, 
Union,  which  they  know  from  past  experience  is  to  ^^nt  to  toll,  not,  affray,  larceny,  robbery,  bar- 
be  perpetual,  they  show  that  during  the  Ute  war  glary,  malicious  mischief  vagrancy,  and  all  mib- 
manr  of  thosepersons  whose  property  was  sold,  re-  demeanors,  and  all  offences  against  religion, 
sided  in  the  Confederate  hues,  and  amongst  ^ose  chastity,  morality,  and  decency,  provided  tlie 
who  arc  the  sufferers  are  many  widows  and  orphans,  .  ,^„«:„i,l:«„4.  a^^  V.-v*  .«Vv^  4i^2  i;fi*  r,t  ♦»»«  nf 
who  from  circumstances  sre  unable  to  subsdibe  ti  Pnmshment  does  not  affect  thelife  of  the  of- 
the  required  oath.  It  is  therefore  from  these  rea-  fender.  No  presentment,  mdictment,  or  vnt- 
sons,  and  because  we  believe  that  your  honorable  ten  pleadings  are  required  in  the  proceedings, 
body  is  the  exponent  of  that  magnanimous  spirit  but  the  offence  is  to  be  set  forth  in  the  warrant 

i^^^^nrbJS.^n;;'ti£%^tt!2?lm  ?f«^    All  offences -re  to  be  tri«lbM 

was  passed  under  the  war  powers  of  Congress,  and  J™T  of  twelve  men.     The  person  upon  whom 

as  war  no  longer  exists,  but  the  State  of  Florida  is  any  penalty,  fine,  or  forfeiture  ismiposed,  msj, 

now  in  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  throufch  for  the  non-payment  thereoJ^  bo  pat  to  sncb 

her  convention  has  made,  snd  now  through  this  labor  as  county  commissioners  may  direct   At 

SrTintJTSi?  SlS^uTo?  I^VuLT^l  «e  same  tim^  an  act  was  passed  r^ng dl 

as  her  people,  whether  under  military  rule  or  the  colored  persons  living  together  m  the  relioon 

milder  sway  of  civil  law,  hsve  always  shown  a  will-  of  husband  and  wife,  and  who  had  not  been 

ingness  to  return  to  the  Union  unsufpasaed  by  any  legall  v  married,  to  appear  before  some  legillt 

2^!rKL*^''i«?^i!?S^K%*?^*t^'"  her  peopfe  authorized  person,  and  be  joined  in  the  bands 

nave  been  ever  noted  for  their  faithfulness  in  what*  -                 f          ».            ,  •»             iJi,^*;^;,* 

ever  cause  they  may  espouse,  therefore,  your  memo-  ^l  matrimony.    This  marriage  shoold  legitun je 

rialists  ask  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stctes  &11  previous  issue,  and  must  be  recorded  witli 

will  allow  the  State  of  Florida  to  assume  the  payment  the  county  clerk.     Another  act  made  parties  ia 

of  said  "direct  tax,"  under  the  Mine  conditions  as  civil  suits  witnesses,  and  thoir  interest  in  the 

MlZ^'L^J^f^Zr'  ^?r®f '  '"^  ***•'*  ^""^l  '*°°'''^  cause  should  affect  only  their  credibflitv.   Ao- 

•Die  body  will  so  change  the  law  now  in  existence  as  ^*"*^  d«viu«  o**wi,  vujj  *^^"  v*  «***/«! 


ists  cannot  be  unmmdtul  of  the  fact  thst  they  repre-  i„^;^;«i  ♦^sv^^^i.  ^r  xv^  c*«4.^    «^*i,  ^ka  nww 

sent  a  State  in  this  Union,  and  that  they  ar^  agenU  Judicial  tribunals  of  the  State,   witii  the  pro- 

of  a  portion  of  the  great  American  people,  and  m  the  cesses  thereof  accessiblo  to  all  the  mhamt'Uits 

right  of  petition  or  memorial  has  been  recognized  without  distinction  of  color,  and  repealed  aQ 

smce    the  establishment  of  this  ereat  republic :  laws  previously  passed  with  reference  to  ^m. 

I^^^/1^i^,rUX%Z^hr^:''^i^  f^  n^j^and  innlattoes,  except  the ^t  to 

States  to  ffrant  them  this  rigfit,  granted  to  other  Prevent  their  migration  mto  the  State,  and  the 

States,  and  to  enable  her  people  to  enjoy  the  same  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fire-arms  and  am* 

privileges  as  the  citirens  of  other  States.  munition  to  tbem.    Another  act  provided  for 

An  act  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  on  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  common 

January  12th,  which  regulated  contracts  with  schools  for  freedmen,  with  assistants  in  each 

persons  of  color.    It  required  all  such  contracts  county  wherA  the  number  of  children  mig^-t 

to  be  in  writing,  and  to  be  explained  to  such  justify  it,  who  were  authorized  to  estabH^ 

person  of  color  who  was  a  party,  in  tibe  pres-  schools  for  fi^edmen.    It  ordered  a  tax  of  ooe 

ence  of  two  credible  witnesses,  one  of  whom  dollar  upon  every  male  person  of  color  between 

should  make  an  aflidavit  of  such  explanation,  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty-five,^  the  pw>* 

and  that  the  colored  party  yolnntarily  entered  ceeds  of  which  shonld  constitute  a  common* 

into  it,  and  signed  it,  and  that  the  contract  school  fund  for  freedmen.  Hie  following  pr^ 

should  be  filed  with  a  judicial  officer  of  the  State  amble  and  resolution  relative  to  the  pardon  of 

or  county  residing  in  the  connty  where  the  Jefferson  Davis  was  also  adopted : 

contract  was  made.    The  person  of  color  wil-  ^,         «r   *  ,      ,         ,..,,*    .^  o^l 

SSTt  ^^K"/.  'i^  ^'r  ^h'^  ^^r  "t  '""■  denT»il^t\h*e,^^aL?i^;i:^^  ffiiSs 

tract  was  made  liable  to  the  penalties  for  va-  we  recognize  him  only  as  an  instrument  and  «sm 

granoy,  and  might  be  ejected— if  a  tenant —  agent  of  the  Southern  people,  and  guilty  only  to  tb« 
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Hint  ofoihenwho  baye  alreadr  rcceired  the  ex-  fieations  of  residence  for  greater  or  less  periods: 

ecotfre  olemeocy  for  the  same  offence,  and  respect-  some  hare  required  also  the  payment  of  taxes,  ana 

faUfspDrKiatinff  the«riadom,maffnanimit7,anaja8-  some  possession  of  freeholds.    The  proportions  of 

tice  of  the  President  of  the  United  States :  Toters  to  population  have  therefore  been  as  rariong 

Et  U  moiud  by  the  Senate  andMovee  of  Repreeeni-  as  the  State  laws.    Kobody  erer  conceired  that  in 

dit*i  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  General  Ateemhly  this  any  nnfaimess  was  operated  by  one  State  as 

(MT^nei,  That   his  excellency   Andrew  Johnson,  against  another. 

President  of  the  United  States,  whose  administration  The  idea  seems  to  imply  that  a  representatire  rep- 

liij  been  lisnalized  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  resents  merely  the  roters,  instead  or  the  people  gen- 

bj  the  great  rirtuei  of  clemency  and  mercy,  be  re-  erally ;  instead  of  which  the  voters,  whether  few  or 

qacsted  to  extend  a  pardon  to  the  said  Jefferson  many^  are  in  fact  only  the  appointing  power.    No- 

^3Ti8»  body  imagines,  for  instance,  that  the  Senator  repre- 

In  the  act  prescribing  additional  penalties  for  ■*  ^  ???^y  *^*  ^?l'?*"l?  or  Go^eraor  that  ap- 
iU  AnrnwiieXr*  r^^  rsi^^r...^  ««Iu,J5.  iiT  o*  V^  Pointcd  him .-  or  that  thc  President  of  the  United 
fte  comm^ion  ^^^^ff^joes  against  the  State,  gutes  is  the  President  of  the  electoral  college,  in. 
approved  January  loth,  the  12th  section  forbids  stead  of  the  people:  or  that  our  wives  and  cKliren 
CSV  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  to  *>^  not  represented  because  they  do  not  vote.  Rep- 
own,  Die,  or  keep  in  his  possession  or  under  his  '«»«n*«ti^cs  in  Conffress  are  based  upon  population. 

coQtrol  any  bowie-knife,  dirk,  sword,  fire-arms  fuf  IfJ?"!!  «i?°?!:*I!?"'  "^^^  ^X  designation  of 

A1.  •Tnm».iu;^«  /^f  ««^  v;«;i^:n,^.,4  «  i:  *'*®  citBenswho  are  to  nominate  them  is  matter  of 

OT  ammunition  of  any  kind,  without  a  license  sut«  discretion  and  regulation.    This  is  the  whole 

Irom  the  Judge  of  probate,  issued  on  the  recom-  statement    There  is  no  unfairness  in  it,  and  none 

nnndation  of  two  respectable  citizens,  etc.,  etc.  would  ever  hare  been  suggested,  but  for  the  fact  that 

The  qnestion  arose  whether  this  section  of  the  *^®  liberation  of  our  slaves  has  incidentally  added  to 

«ct  was  not  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  """"IJS^^lyt^il^lou^^^^ 

^Lich  declared,  **  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  not  numbers  the  basis  of  representatiol.    Vir- 

vitboQt  distinction  of  color,  are  free,  and  shall  ginia  requires  two  years'  residence  for  suiih^e,  while 

enjoy  the  rights  of  person  and  property  without  •^™®  States,  perhaps,  require  none.    Virginia  thus 

*'  •    ••         -      •      ..     —                       —  reduces  comparatively  the  number  of  her  voters. 
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of  person  and  property,  and  the  Legislature  is  vantage  over  a  sister  Stat^,  and  that  to  meet  the  evil 

expressly  prohibited  from  passing  any  law  which  Virgim«*«  representation  must  be  cut  down  f    Let  us 

makes  a  discrimination  in  this  respect  on  ao-  **^®,*r%  **  ""^t    8"PP<>J«  Pennsylvania  should 

««nf  ^f^JZl     Tx^t^ZiuZ,  1!aa  ""A  ^^  ""  "^  oondude  that,  as  she  makes  her  sons  fight  at  eight- 

comt  of  color.     He  further  said :  een  years,  she  ought  to  let  them  vote  at  (he  same^e, 

Tlie  intention  of  the  Convention  of  this  State  to  ^nd  should  thus  Mid  to  the  number  of  her  voters  as 


Krred  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  State  aU  the  representation  ought  therefore  to  be  cut  down  ac- 

political  power  thereof,  the  constitution  expressly  cordinglyf 

proTides  that  no  distinction  as  to  lesal  rights  of  per-  Take  another  not  only  nossible,  but  probable  ease. 

KiQ  or  property  shall  exist.    As  to  the  policy  of  this  Suppose  Massachusetts  snail  adopt  female  suifirage. 

pnrisioQ  I  have  nothing  to  sav.    It  was  tibe  opinion  ana  thereby  double  the  number  of  her  voters ;  will 

of  the  Convention  that  it  was  nest,  and  it  appears  in  this  give  her  a  riffht  to  have  the  representation  of 

the  eoBstitotion  of  our  State.    The  distinctions  that  Pennsvlvania  cut  down  one-half?   I  tnink  I  have  said 

l^ve  been  made  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  both  enough  to  satisfjr  any  reasonable  man  that  it  is  best 

>orth  and  Soutii,  between  the  legal  rights  of  white  to  let  the  basis  or  representation  remain  as  our  fathers 

ud  colored  persons,  have  been  made  under  consti-  fixed  it — on  the  census,  and  not  the  voters. 

tQtions  differing  from  the  constitution  of  this  State  tt      v     x  j  x    i.i     *v  j      ^»        *xv              j 
tt  this  respectr  In  some  of  these  States  the  consti-  ^®  objected  to  the  third  section  of  the  amend- 
tstion  expressly  authorizes  the  distinction,  in  others  ment  as  designed  to  punish  certain  classes  of 
it  is  silent  on  the  subject.    The  constitution  of  this  citizens,  not  more  guilty  than  others,  bj  de- 
pute expressly  prohibits  it.  priving  them  of  their  right  to  hold  oflBce  under 

About  February  let  the  Legislature  adjourned  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  and  said : 

to  November  Uth.     The  qnestion  which  ex-  Looj,  around  you  and  see  how  few  persons  wiU  be 

ntea  the  greatest  mterest  at  this  session  was  lefl  in  office  after  this  amendment  is  adopted,  and 

tbe  amendment  to  the  Federal  Ck)n8titution,  you  will  see  that  to  vote  for  it  is  to  vote  for  the  de- 

^roposed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.     Gov-  atmction  of  your  State  government.    After  taking 

Ermor  Walker,  in  his  message,  thuk  presented  °^*  'V  J^J!  proscribed  officers,  there  will  not  be 

themhiM^f  •                    "'^•w«5^?,  vuuo  y^^tKuv%j^  enough  left  to  order  elections  to  fill  the  vacancies, 

NiojecL :  i^Q^  ^  military  government  will  become  a  necessity 

The  eonstitutional  principle  is,  that  Federal  repre-  And  who  are  those  whom  we  are  asked  thus  to  dis- 

^tation  and  taxation  are  based  upon  the  census,  grrac^  with  official  disfranchisement  ?    Are  they  not 

^ile  the  exercise  of  suffrage  is  regulated  by  State  toose  whose  experience  and  abilities  are  most  neces- 

p^   The  number  of  representatives  due  to  a  State  sary  to  the  State  in  this  her  hour  of  trouble  ?    Are 

^«  expressly  made  to  depend  on  its  population,  and  they  not  those  whom  we  have  always  regarded  as  the 

^»t  aione ;  whfle  it  is  as  expressly  remitted  to  the  very  best  men  in  our  land  ?  Are  they  not  those  whom 

State's  own  discretion  to  say  who  among  its  dtizena  we  have  loved  and  trusted  above  all  other  men  in 

^l  constitute  the  voters  or  electors  to  make  choice  the  State?    Are  they  not  those,  in  thousands  of 

^i  or  appoint  those  representatives.     Accordingly,  instances,  who  witnessed  the  act  of  secession  with 

tbe  States  have  exercised  this  function  in  entire  bleeding  hearts,  and  engaged  in  the  rebellion  only 

u^edom,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  very  variously.   Some  out  of  deference  to  the  will  of  their  State  ?    Are  thej 

asTe  conferred  suffrage  upon  every  male  above  twen-  not  those  who  sacrificed  themselves  to  serve  their 

l^-one  years,  without  distinction ;  some  on  cverv  State  ?    And  will  their  State  now  turn  round  and  re- 

vhitc  male ;  some  have  rec[uired,  in  addition,  quali-  pay  their  devotion  by  putting  a  mark  of  infamy  upon 
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Iheml    Periab  forercr  >o  bua  Btbooglit!    If  IIW7  of  War,  irith   the   approTBl  of  tbe  PrKBdest, 

■re  to  b«  diitrauchiud,  lei  it  b.  bjt  no  act  of  o«n.  ias^ed  od  April  »th,  declared  that,  althongb  tht 

The  Committee,  in  the  Hoose  of  Represent*-  PrcMdent's  proclaraationdidnotremoremartUI 

tiTei",  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  n-  !•".  ''  "as  °ot  eipedient  to  resort  to  milibry 

ported  offuinet  tlio  ratiUcatloa  of  the  amend-  tribnnals  in  any  case  where  joatice  conld  bent- 

went,  and  thus  closed  their  report:  tained  through  tho  medium  of  the  cirilsnlhorilr. 

...                  ,  .,         ,  ,           ,     ,.i    c,  .     »  The  major-general  (J.  G.  Foster)  in  cotcmMd 

7lt:il':nT^'^t»T^X^T^:'^l  ^  the  \partment.  issued  hi,  orde^oaApHl 

orsuiic  chaDgca  of  >  Ihoronghlj  genenl  cbanctet,  27th,  sUan^  these  facts,  and  also  saving  ihai. 

BiiJ  wlilch  do  Dot  totally  deitrof  the  nitore  of  tbe  whereas  the  OonstitutioD  had  provided  thatiLe 

BOTerntoont.    We  are  willing  to  do  any  ttiiiw  which  inhabitantsof  Florida  "are  free,  andahaUetiV.r 

a  gc-norous  conqatror  eren  should  demmnd,  mach  ti,o  rights  of  person  aud  properly  nithoDl  ji- 

Ibe  olUor  h.^d,  we  will  bear  .orjll  before  we  wiU  ^"ction  of  color,"  and  "  the  courts  beiiif  n:- 

pruDounoo  our  own  dishonor.   Ve  will  be  tued  ganized  m  the  Btate,  and  the  officer  aod  pto- 

wllhout  roprosotitotion ;  wo  will  quiellj  endnre  the  pie  in  general  '  well  and  loyally  dispowd,"  si 

BOfornmont  of  tbe  bnjnnet ;  we  will  see  ind  submit  that  the  Constitotion  and  lawa  can  be  rastaind 

To  the  Jliroatoned  fire  .nd  sword  and  de.lrucUou,  but  ^^j  enforced  therein  by  proper  rivil  BOtboritv. 

rTW^i'co  of  on  °SWn  »7r?c"'sUd"de^sdstion  ^^^  "^  Federal,"  nnd  the  civil  rights  bill  brin? 

llur  iiro«onl  rclntiooa  nitb  the  general  aof cmmcnt  heen  pO-sscd  by  Cohgrcsa,  he  therefore  direc!*J 

nra  I'rttainlj  of  s  strange  character.    Beyond  the  that  all  persons  under  military  arrest  shoold  le 

piiiilnl  ■oryjco,  our  people  derive  no  bcQoQt  (Voni  our  turned  OTCr  to  civil  authorities  for  trial,  eicep! 

""'- '"  1*'^'^^^^il,„»Y''i^^  .l''jr^h^°i.  .  soldiers  and  those  subject  to  militaiy  ls«,  mJ 

1  rill  I  ^1 'Illation  even  whea  we  elect  a  party  woo  naa  ,,,                   ,             .**                ^iiU-. 

■111.!   Ill  fact  syiopalbiied  with  ernied  reaialsncc  to  ''"''  commanders,  When  requested,  snonlaiiSs 

'  ili.i  I  iiiluil  iiiialos,  and  who  caa,  in  good  failb.  take  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  civil  anlhoritiffii!! 

ll I1.    We  are  si  (he  same  lime  subject  to  the  making  arrests.     Governor  Walker  inunediUil; 

' •""■."  '■laliou  i,  the  civil  law  of  toe  SUte  la  igjued  ^  proclamation  announdng  the  Ikis '« 

:;;,;;i;tl;rrj;«rr.s'-.f'',"'»sS  ii.;p«pko,o.B»..i.ting.h.„.v,t».,»v 

Hiiiii.i,  1I1B  I'lingreu  of  tbe  Doitod   States  enocta  ration  of  jiidicinl  anthonty,  and  makiag  the fJ.- 

IniK    ii'mhliiit  oi-rlua  lands  subject  to  entrv  at  ■  lowinf;  Statements; 
•mall  i'<i>l  by  the  ouloi«d  portion  of  our  po|iii1a(ion, 

aud  ilHUlna  llw  lik*  privilege  to  the  while  man  by  Let  na  conitaatly  remember  that  ever7lHlf9>ir> 

r«>lrlvlli>iil  aniouutiugt  lo  a  prohibition.  any  individual  in  our  State  may  commit,  tail  t'nj 

Wa  srv,  lu  Ihvt,  rvo^aucd  as  a  State  for  the  indiscreet  expression  thai  mar  be  nttcrcd,  i>  iniK 

alaal*  tiiil  B«W  jiurpiKiD  of  working  out  oar  own  diitely  exaggerated  and  publiBbcd  bioadcut  oic 

lli'*liui'i>i>naiul  iliibiinor.    >'one  of  the  benefltaof  tbe  Northern  Stales  with  the  view  of  makia ;  ii  >?■  . 

lliKl  (vlatleii  ii>\l*l.     lu  olber  words,  we  are  recog-  pear  that  tbe  President  is  wrong  and  hii  (a!iaie> 

hleuil  •■  ■  SlHltf  IW  lh<>  hieheat  ponwaea  known  to  are    Hgbt.       We    are    passing    throDgh   s  fnrfal 

ib*  l\M><litulit>n,  nautelf,  ila  amendmenti   bat  we     ordeal.    Tho  ej'ea  of  the  world  r—  "'    '-* 


•  lur  any  of  the  beoefita 


eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  to.    L« 

—  J,  bo  wise  as   serpents,  and  hitmliii  { 

_  ..    _.  In  liinei  like  Ibcse,   it  is  Ibe  dolj  (i 

\  Mill  i»iiiiiiilll>v,  r»r  IhFie  rMisOBS  among  othera,  every  good  citiien  not  only  to  obey  tbe  Coniliicii'.:  ^ 

Ivi<M>i> lid  Ibel  III!'  ir>iiM<  iif  Repiescntatirea,  do  not  and  laws  bimself,  but  to  seo  as  far  as  pouiblc  ii"  \ 

mlih  lliv  |>i^<i>iu*>l  awvuiluwut.  every  one  else  does  so,  for  each  now  it  held  tti^st- 

^     .                  .                               .  aible  for  all,  aod  all  are  bold  responnlile  for  »ci 

lliU    lv|.,n't    I't  th,«  tvimii It t •.><.'   ItM  nnani-  Therefore  I  charee  not  only  every  officer,  Imt  ij-'  I 

llliiiiili  itili'pti-il  I'V  II10  Uv'ttA'.  every  man  in  the  State,  to  he  vigilant  in  theeicrdv 

■Mio  ln'iivU'.l  ili'l'l  i^"  Ibe  Slate  i»  abool  *370,-  "''  '"'  ^  ^"''1'  " ,?  '°?''  ^"^'"'  "',""'  ^°^  1  1 

BIT     i.ii    Hlii.ili    llu-r,i    <4    liit.T.>4t    duf  III  thB  SUtes.  to  seo  that  all  enme  is  insUnlly P""''/  ' 

HIT,    1.1    "^''7      ";'^\"    """^■*'    .111-  and  that  all  the  laws,  and  particnlarlj  IhoM  fur  tit 

Ullli>ili\l  lit  |U'i\  l-.\,      1  he  doht  not  Kxided  is  proUcUon  of  Ihc  freedmco  are  duly  eiecoled.          : 

■  IHi.V.il',     Itiii  ili,lu.I,«  thi'  iu,Ivbtedni.>ss  be-  All  Ihepreatcrcrimes,  suchnamurder.anoa.f--  ' 

I111.1   mid   i>liii>e  lh>>  niir,  wi[hi<Ht  illelltdtns  the  having  since  the  sarreuder  of  General  Joimilo'i '!' 

»i-ri|i    l^iiloa  iliiriu^.  tii.i  tirst  v«ir  i>f  Ih^i'war.  »"  «*^  «P«  ^"^  punishable  alone  by  thi  piUu^.  | 

uil.i,.!.  ..•■ .  t^,.,^.^t  l\   ....  ~»..-.ii„i  h_>k.-..  ,*■  OUT  mainatrates  snd  people  have  fallen  lalo  irf 

w  l.ivl   ^ro  r>-g«r,h.,l  ai  caLV'^-lU>d  t-y  lb*  a<-l  of  ^.^j,  ^T]uokmg  alone  to  the  miliUry  for  the  u« 

lliii  Nl»lo  t  i.i,veutl»;i.     Ihia  L*siie  of  scrip  was  of  otrenders.  but  hereafter  this  will  not  be tbtn.*  , 

Wlltiimt   valllD  OittMiIO  of  the  State,  aii.l  w»  The  miliUry  bavu  ceased  to  arrest  eicepl  np^  '>^' 

olilollv  made  for  tlieiiurpos«nf  earrviiii;  iin  llie  warvant  of  the  civil  magistrutea.    I  urge  fbomi^ 

oiiovuliiina  of  the  SUTe.  aud  ft*  the  (vlief  of  ih«  ?""  '"^  P«"P'*  tl>™»elv«s  to  boynj-v*  wipf* 

d.i>tiluloinhabit«m».     It  wasr*,-eived  forhou«  J^  "a/"''"''  *"  ^'"'•'"""f  "i« '"•^''f '""' 

proJuiil-i,  oven  when  the  Confi-derate  currency  i  ^5^,  ,i„t  oar  people  are  loyal,  and  J  ferl"*'  1 

waa  rupudlatcd — tliroui;h  rvhanoe  on  the  £^N.id  DODee«silv,iberefure,orimpresaiDsthedo<<'oi'^ 

lUlh  of  tbo  ijtate.     On  the  principle  that  all  atimpon  them,  bat  I  wish  lo  warn  lbemp»ru.iil>Hj 

BpU  op  Iftwa  Impatrini;  contracLt  aro  onconftiiii-  "Kiinsi  all  exprcssioni  of  impatience  which  cu.  f   I 

Uonul,  It  is  intended  ret  to  bring  the  .ul.j,vt  :^^TTi.ro.!:?^:^S^-.h''l^X'^lt  T^^  - 1 

before  the  ooarta  for  ajjndicalion.  p^^,^  ,0  ,he  Sorth  and  magnified  and  msdo  to  Pi'T 

lu  a  proclamation  iasued  by  President  Jolin-  an  important  part  in  the  war  upon  the  PimiiJ*"- 

Bon    on   April  2d,  it  wns  declared   that  the  in-  Eveir  inleraperate  paragraph  in  a  "ew.papwi*  1^ 

flurrection  which    heretofore    eiiited    in  the  ''^"'"^"'•Pl'.'''''^'"??"?"'^"'? 'r/i!  rn  im 

Sta,.  .,..  Florid.  I.  .,  ..  ,„d,  „J  l,„e,.W,h  l\Sf  "iCiU'it.Xr  pj 

to  be  50  rognrded."     Orders  from  the  Sitrot.iry  newspapers  both  South  nnd  North,  and  niiwcb  i^. 
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utroos  results,  of  speaking  eril  of  each  otber,  should  oepted.  It  is  never  80  warm  at  midsummer  in 
h^nt^1S^^e°Ti*^\%\rS?^^^^^^^  South  Ilorida  as  to  inconvenience  the  white 
isproductire  of  nothing  but  evil  continually.  I  am  ^a^orer  m  ont-door  labor,  or  so  cold  m  wmter 
wrrr  to  say  that  some  of  onr  Southern  newspapers  AS  to  require  any  additional  amount  of  clothing. 
ire  copriDg  too  closely  the  bad  example  set  by  some  The  country  is  yet  comparatively  new,  and  I 
in  the  Nortb.  The  only  obiect  of  certain  journals  know  of  none  more  desirable  to  that  industrial 
would  seem  to  be  to  prejudice  one  section  of  the  A\f^^  ^f  ^hirh  Pmifrrflntq  nrft  pTiipAv  onmnncAfl 
coontry  against  the  otSer.  So  they  increase  their  S,v  a?  i^F  a7  *  i  ^  composed. 
Mbscnntion-lists  and  enlarge  their  adrertUing  col-  •*^^®  products  of  the  State  are  largely  in  de- 
amcs,  tber  apnear  not  to  care  what  becomes  of  the  mand.  Cotton,  Sisal  hemp  (one  ton  of  the  lat- 
couDtrv.  The  Northern  papers  of  this  class  reject  as  ter  can  be  grown  upon  an  acre  of  the  poorest 
odious  all  notice  of  ever^  thing  good  that  is  done  in  goil  in  Florida),  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco  of  supe- 
the  Sooth,  and  collect  with  care  every  instance  of  _:^«  /in«i;f».  oU.rtTrr^/>/vf  fv.^  l»„e*/v*  Ka««  ,.:«« 
Uwlewness,  great  or  small,  real  or  iiiaginary,  and  ^^\  qnality^  arrow-root,  the  castor-bean,  pine- 
parade  it  in  their  columns  until  the  minds  of  their  applcs,  Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  cocoanuts,  etc., 
readers  are  poisoned  against  us,  and  they  mistake  produce  largely,  and  can  be  made  most  profit^ 
the  act  of  one  lawless  individual  for  the  uniform  able  for  purposes  of  exportation,  while   the 

"'Sf thAVKl®  ^^^''^A  ^°™°^^^*.^-    a    4,,  vegetables  of  every  part  of  the  world  can  be 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  Southern  napers  ,.«^j„„-,^  i„  t?i«...;^«      Tk«-«  «««  tt«u.s,i  Q4.«4.^« 

notice  nothing  good  in  the  North,  but  cufl  with  Foduced  m  Flonda.    There  are  United  States 

equal  core  crery  instance  of  elopement,  murder,  lands  in  every  county  m  the  State  subject  to 

tht'ft,  robbery,  arson,    burglary,  starvation,  des-  entry  under   the    *  homestead  law,'   of  which 

titution,  Mormonism,    frec-love,   etc.,   etc.^  until  each  actual  settler  can  obtain  eighty  acres." 

Irt'^ir^SSrT  Nnl*'\hU*'fi^In^  ^OOT,  Hon.  SoLOMoy,  an  American  states- 

unerJT  corrupt.    Now,  tnis  is  all  wrons.    1  have  -l*/^            hajj*         /^       a_  t'a 

liud  all  my  h^  in  the  South,  and  have  been  much  S^°»  ^^^  ^°  Cornwall,  Addison  County,  Yt, 

it  the  North,  and  the  result  of  my  observations  is,  November  19,  1802,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C, 

while  too  mnch  vice  exists  in  either  section,  vet  the  March  28,  1866.     He  graduated  at  Middlebury 

jood  in  both  vastly  preponderates.     And  besides  College,  Vt.,  in  l826  :  was  for  one  year  princi- 

:ttaT^'^ac??^,?/eSKh\7n°hrSol  V"^,^'  Casaoton  Acadeniy,  and  for  a  time  tutor 

of  battles  has  irrevocably  decreed  that  we  are  one  ^^  t"®  University  Of  Vermont,  and  Trofeseor  of 

^^)ple.  We  must-learn  to  lire  together  as  brethren.  Natural  Philosophy  m  the  Vermont  Academy 

of  Medicine.    Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
Early  in  the    year,  the  assistant  commis-  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  at 
»oi:cr  reported  that  the  labor  system  had  be-  once  entered  apon  an  extensive  and  successful 
come  settled,  that  the  freedmen  were  at  work  practice  of  his  profession  in  Rutland,  where  he 
lijligently  on  the  plantations,  and  appeared  to  resided  until  his  death.    But  the  appreciation 
give  satisfaction  to  their  employers.    The  con-  of  his  fellow -citizens  soon  called  him  from  his 
trol  and  protection  of  their  rights  had  been  chosen  Sphere  of  action  and  he  was  elected  to 
trnosferred,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  the  the  legislature  of  his  State,  serving  several  terms, 
repilarly  authorized  courts,  and  in  most  parts  during  three  of  which  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
of  the  State  tho  transfer  had  been  attended  House.    In  1886  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vith  success.  vention  for  altering  the  Stato  Constitution,  and 
A  corrcnt  of  immigration  has  flowed  Into  was  a  State  attorney  from  1886  to  1842.    After 
t-e  State  since  the  close  of  the  war.    The  soil,  this  a  wider  sphere  of  duty  demanded  his  pres- 
ide climate,  and  the  natural  productions  of  tho  ence,  and  he  was  a  Eepresentative  in  Congress 
State  are   enthusiastically  described   by  the  from  1843  to  1847.    Returning  to  his  home  in 
Ftderal  officer  in  charge  of  the  land  office  at  Rutland,  after  declining  re<^lection,  he  resumed 
•Tolldhassee.      ^*  There  is  perhaps  no  soil  in  his  legal  practice,  but  was  suffered  to  retain  it 
Anii'rica,  that  to  the  eye  of  the  New  Englander  but  four  years,  being  elected  United  States  Sen- 
could  look  more  forbidding  than  that  of  flori-  ator  in  1850,  and  continuing  to  serve  in  that 
<^:  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  soil  on  this  capacity  until  his  death.    During  this  period  he 
^;Dtioent  that  will  produce  more  valuable  crops  was  on  several  important  committees.    He  was 
^>  the  acre,  than  can  be  raised  here.     The  particularly  active  on  the  Committees  of  Foreign 
po«}rcst  soil  will  produce  two  hundred  pounds  Affairs,  Pacific  Railroad,  Pensions,  and  Com- 
of  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  I  have  seen  land  in  merce.  He  was  also  chairman  of  several  commit- 
miOdle  Florida  that  for  seventeen  years  past  tees,  and  through  neai'ly  three  Congresses  was 
luis  produced  one  bale  of  sea-island  cotton  to  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  in  which  posi- 
tbe  acre.     In  the  southern  portion  of  the  tion  he  displayed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
{traiugula  immense    sugar  crops  are  grown,  parliamentary  law.    In  1854  or  1855  Mr.  Foot 
vliile  tropical    fruits   thrive    at  all  seasons,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Brunswick  and 
('ame  is  abundant     The   rivers   and   lakes  Florida  Railroad  Company   in  Georgia,    and 
abound  with  tish.    The  shores  of  the  gulf  on  daring  the  recess  of  Congress  visited  England, 
tbe  west  and  tho  Atlantic  on  the  east,  literally  negotiated  the  bonds  of  the  company,  and  pur- 
swarm  with  them  in  endless  variety,  of  turtle,  chased  the  iron  for  the  railroad,  after  which  he 
terrapin,  etc.,  while  the  soil  and  climate  are  of  resigned  his  post  as  president. 
such  character  that  two  and  in  some  portions  Mr.  Foot  was  known  as  a  man  of  indisputa- 
of  the  State  three  crops  have  actually  been  ble  integrity  and  ever  faithful  to  his  principles. 
«ii«^  in  one  year.    A  more  equable  climate  He  was  a  thorough  "Whig  while  that  party  was 
cannot  ba  found  in  the  world,  Italy  not  ex-  in  existence,  and  whep  *he  organization  was 
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broken  up  became  as  decided  a  Hepablici&n. 
As  a  Senator  he  was  distingnished  for  his  practi- 
cal common  sense,  conscientions  adherence  to 
principle,  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  uniform  candor  and  courtesy  e<|ually 
toward  those  who  agreed  with  htm  and  his  op- 
ponents, while  the  probity  and  openness  of  lus 
character  made  him  especially  valuable  both  as 
to  executive  affairs  and  as  an  adviser.  His 
private  character  as  well  as  public  career,  gave 
ample  evidence  of  deep  and  consistent  piety. 

FRANCE.  An  empire  in  Europe.  Emper- 
or, Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  III.),  born  April 
20,  1808;  chosen  hereoitary  emperor  by  the 
plebiscite  of  November  21  and  November  22, 
1852.  Heir  apparent,  Napol6on  Eugdne  Louis 
Jean  Joseph,  bom  March  16,  1856.*  The  area 
of  France  amounts  to  207,232  square  miles.  The 
quinquennial  censas  taken  in  1866,  gives  88,- 
064,094  as  the  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  125,000  employed  abroad  in  Algeria,  Mexico, 
etc.  This^s  an  increase  of  680,933  over  tbe  cen- 
of  1861.    There  are  in  France  19,014,109 


sus 


males  and  19,052,985  females.  The  females  are 
therefore  in  a  majority  of  88,876.  In  thirty- 
one  of  die  eighty -nine  departments  in  France 
there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  extent  of  106,459,  which  is 
attributed  to  emigration  and  migi^ation  from  the 
country  districts  into  the  large  cities.  The  pop- 
Tilation  of  Paris  amounted,  in  1861,  to  1,696,141 ; 
that  of  the  arondissement  of  St.  Denis  to  183,- 
434 ;  and  that  of  Sceaux  to  122,085.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1866.  these  numbers  have 
severally  increased  to  1,825,274,  178,859.  and 
147,288.  Thus,  in  five  years,  the  population 
has  increased  197,256;  the  increase  m  Paris 
being  129,138 ;  in  St  Denis,  42,725 ;  and  in 
Sceaux,  25,898.  The  increase  of  population  has 
been  greatest  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
and  the  decrease  greatest  in  the  department  of 
La  Manche.  Algeria,  which  is  divided  into  the 
three  departments  of  Algiers,  Constantino,  and 
Oran,  had  a  population  of  2,999,124  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom,  on  31st  December,  1864,  235,- 
670  were  Europeans. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  France  were  in- 
creased in  1866  by  the  acquisition  of  Adulis 
and  Obock  in  Africa;  but  no  official  state- 
ments have  yet  been  published  of  either  area 
or  population  of  these  new  possessions.! 

The  budget  for  1867,  as  voted  by  the  Senate 
and  Legislative  body,  was  as  follows : 


that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  ^^,000,000  francs 
•in  the  revenue  arising  from  inc^rect  taxation,  tba 
budget  for  1866  will  be  definitiydy  b^anced. 
Relative  to  the  rectified  budget  for  1867,  tiie 
minister  estimates  the  surplas  revenue  yielded 
by  indirect  taxes  at  ninety  milUona,  and  points 
out  other  resources.  He  concludea,  therefore, 
that  this  budget  will  also  be  balanced.  Not- 
withstanding the  considerable  expenditure  D^ 
cessitated  by  new  armaments  and  the  retora 
to  France  of  the  troops  from  Mexico,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  impose  new  taxes  or  to  ap- 
peal to  public  credit.  The  minister  estimata 
that  the  ordinary  budget  of  1868  will  shov  a 
suhplus  of  121,000,000  francs.  No  credit  is 
demanded  in  the  budget  for  1868  in  respect  of 
the  new  organization  of  the  army,  the  emperor 
having  determined  that  the  necessaiy  expendi- 
tures should  be  provided  by  special  bills  on  the 
Sresentation  of  the  rectified  budget  for  1868. 
[.  Fould  states  that  the  State  will  then  be  in 
possession  of  more  than  sufficient  resources  to 
meet  these  requirements. 

The  total  receipts  from  indirect  taxation  in 
France  for  the  year  1866,  comprisiDg  costomi 
excise,  stamp  duties,  postroffioe,  government 
manufactures,  etc.,  amounted  to  1,282,268,0(10 
francs,  showing  an  increase  of  259,734,000 
francs  in  1865.  The  branches  of  revenue  most 
productive  appear  to  be  registration  daties 
and  mortgages,  which  have  yielded  M6,- 
850,000  francs.;  stamps,  82,818,000  francs; 
potable  liquor,  240,405,000  francs;  an'd tobacco, 
242,022,000  francs.  With  respect  to  the  direct 
imposts,  the  total  paid  into  the  treasnrj  in 
1866  amounts  to  530,569,000  francs,  leaving 
only  434,000  francs  outstanding.  The  law  ex- 
penses for  the  same  year  were  in  the  proper* 
tion  of  If.  80c.  per  thousand  francs,  which  is  aa 
increase  of  two  centimes  per  thousand  int^ 
on  the  year  preceding. 

According  to  the  budget  of  the  minister  of  war, 
for  1867,  the  army  was  composed  asfoUoir^- 


Beoelpts. 
Fhuica. 


Ordinary  Budget 

Sxtraordinaiy  Budget. . . . 


Total. 


EzpenaML 


1,862,954,865  1,769,057,169 
183,104,2011    188,054,201 


PKA.CB  FoonKG. 

War  Footisc 

Men. 

Honea. 

Man. 

Htwi 

Staff 

1,845 

24,446 

246,612 

59,805 

87,790 

8,057 

5,590 
10,113 

160 
14,769 

402 
42,078 
15,357 

987 

5,142 
240 

1,914 

25,688 

515,085 

100,291 

66,182 

15,41S 

15,8S9 

17,536 

Gensdarmes .... 

Infantry 

Caralry 

ArtiUery 

Ennneers 

Military     equip- 
ments  

Administration  . 

15,(-X1 



«5.0X> 

liOW 

.... 

Total ',, 

398,758 

79,135 

757,798 

w,^ 

1,996,059,066  1,902,111,870 


On  AprU  1,  1865,  the  army  was  distribottd 
as  follows : 


Probable  surplus  of  receipts  over  90,000,000 
francs.  In  a  financial  report  published  by  M. 
Fould,  on  December  20th,  the  minister  shows 

•^^■^ 

*  For  ■&  aoooont  of  the  French  ConaUtiitlon,  we*  Axxvajl 
Otolopjbbia  for  1865. 

t  For  a  fbll  •totement  of  the  colonial  poflsaasions,  tee  Ah- 
mvAL  CroLOfMmA.  tot  1865. 


Men. 


In  France. 
**  Algeria 
"  Rome  . 
"  Mexico. 

Total. 


285,806 
77.705 
13,000 
28,360 


404,871 
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The  French  fleet  consisted,  on  July  1,  1866, 
of  66  iron-dad  screw  steamers,  together  with 
1,121  gans,  and  of  29,425  horse-power;  288 
other  screw  steamers,  together  with  4,878  gwav 
and  63,883  horse-power;  75  wheel  steamers, 
together  with  896  guns  and  15,225  horse- 
power; 126  sailing  vessels,  with  1,288  gans; 
together  606  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of 
7,6.Sd  grms  and  of  108,588  horse-power.  The 
marine  troops  were  composed  as  follows : 


Officers 

Engineers,  h^drographers, 

commiaurMi,  etc 

CIeri7meD,phj8iciftn8,eto. 
Worunen,     saperintend- 

enU 

Xwhf nists,  etc 

MiUtu7  equipage 


Workmen  in  seaports. . . . . 


Peace  Footing. 

War  Footing 

2,508 

8,074 

1,560 

1,560 

655 

4,011 

40 

82,805 

655 

4,011 

40 

66,000 

41,579 
20,929 

75,840 
26,000 

The  general  and  special*  commerce  of 
France  with  the  countries  of  America  and 
some  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  during 
the  year  1864  was  as  follows  (value  expressed 
in  millions  of  francs) : 


IXPOBTB. 

Exports. 

coryTROB. 

Genn 
Oom. 

Spec'l 
Oqm. 

Qen'l 
Com. 

8pec*l 
Com. 

Amertea, 

raited  SUtes  of  America 
Mrxico ; 

76.1 
6.1 
1.1 
S8.9 
85.9 
41.5 
80.4 
17.2 
51.2 

69.2 
6.7 
1.0 
811 
58.7 
41.6 
29.8 
16.9 
86.4 

100.8 

70.7 

0.8 

12.8 

129.2 

51.9 

27.1 

88.2 

86.4 

0.2 

1.8 

8.5 
9.5 

84.1 
57.8 

^temala 

0.7 

Hini 

9.6 

Braril 

82.0 

Argentine  Repablic 

JnizuaT 

89.8 
19.8 

M^ ..:;;::;;:;;::: 

22.4 

^em 

24.8 

tetiTia 

0.2 

xaador. 

1,1 

1.4 
14.8 

0.4 

1.8 

18.2 

1.6 

'Cited  States  of  Colom- 
bia   

2.7 

'eneiaela 

7.8 

Europ€, 
asria 

93.1 
286.0 
679.6 
897.1 
278.8 

68.9 
166.8 
567.2 
284.7 
227.9 

27.4 
287.0 
114.5 
257.7 
409.9 

28.8 

trman  ZoUrereio 

K^t  Britain 

215.6 
891.1 

cigiiim. 

229.1 

»ij!T:;;:::;:;:::;:;; 

275.1 

The  total  commerce  of  Franoet  during  the 
ear  1864^  was  (value  expressed  in  millions  of 

tDcs): 

itOKTs— General  commerce 8,407.4 

Special  commerce 2,528.2 

DORS— General  commerce 8,921.2 

Special  commerce 2,924.2 

TLe  Bpecch  of  the  emperor,  on  receiving 
(6  diplomatic  corps  on  January  1, 1866,  con- 

*B7  *»peelal  eommeree,"  those  Imports  are  mideivtood 
Mb  sre  Intended  for  oonsnmptlon  in  France,  and  those 
inis  w!dch  are  prodnced  In  iraDce. 
I  For  latest  statistics  of  the  movement  of  shipping  and  the 
iRhnt  naT7,  m«  Askval  Ctolof jmia  for  186& 


tained  no  remarks  of  importance.  With  re- 
gard to  the  future,  the  emperor  said:  "We 
shall  be  happy  if  we  can,  as  at  present,  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  having  avoided  dan- 
gers, removed  apprehensions,  and  strengthened 
the  bonds  which  unite  nations  and  kings ;  and 
happy,  above  all,  if  the  experience  of  accom- 
plished events  enables  ns  to  augur  a  long  day  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  the  world." 

The  session  of  the  French  Legislature  was 
opened  on  January  22df  by  the  emperor,  who 
delivered  the  following  speech: 

MMeurs  leg  Senateurif  Murieun  let  Deputes : 

The  opening  of  the  leffislatiye  Bcsaion  permits  a 
periodical  exposition  of  the  situation  of  the  empire, 
and  the  expression  to  you  of  my  views.  As  in  pre- 
ceding years,  I  will  examine  with  you  the  principal 
questions  which   interest   our   country.     Abroad, 

Seacd  seems  assured  everywhere,  for  everywhere 
le  means  are  sought  for  of  amicably  settling  diffi* 
culties,  instead  of  ending  them  with  the  sword. 
The  meeting  of  the  English  and  French  fleets  in  the 
same  ports  nas  shown  that  the  relations  formed  on 
the  field  of  battle  have  not  been  weakened ;  time 
has  only  cemented  the  agreement  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

In  regard  to  Germanr,  my  intention  is  to  continue 
to  observe  a  policy  of  neutrality,  which,  without 

Sreventing  us  at  times  from  being  displeased  or  satis- 
ed,  leaves  us,  nevertheless,  strangers  to  questions 
in  which  our  interests  are  not  directly  engaged. 

Italy,  recognized  by  almo^  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  has  strengthened  its  unlt^  by  inaufurating 
its  capital  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  We  may 
count  upon  the  scrupulous  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  the  loth  September,  and  the  indispensable  main- 
tenance of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Father. 

The  bonds  which  attach  us  to  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  still  more  strengthened  by  mj  late  interviews 
with  the  sovereigns  of  those  two  kmedoms. 

The  budget  ofthe  public  works  and  that  of  educa- 
tion have  not  underaone  any  diminution.  It  was  of 
use  to  preserve  to  the  grand  enterprises  of  the  State 
their  fertile  activity,  and  to  maintain  the  energetic 
impulse  of  public  instruction. 

Asnculture  has  made  great  progress  since  1862. 
At  mis  moment  it  sufiers  from  the  decline  of  the 
price  of  cereals.  That  depreciation  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  plenty  of  the  harvests,  and  not 
of  the  suppression  of  the  sliding  scale.  I  have 
thought  it  useful  to  open  a  serious  inquiry  into  the 
condition  and  needs  of  agriculture.  It  will,  I  am 
convinced,  confirm  the  principles  of  commercial 
liberty. 

In  the  midst  of  always  increasing  prosperity, 
unquiet  spirits,  under  pretext  of  discussing  the 
liberal  progress  of  the  government,  would  hinder  it 
from  marching  by  taking  from  it  all  force  and  initia- 
tive. The  constitution  of  1862,  submitted  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  people,  undertook  to  establish  a 
system  rational,  and  wisely  based  on  the  just  equi- 
hbrium  between  the  different  powers  of  the  State. 
It  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  two  extreme  situa- 
tions. With  a  chamber,  mistress  of  the  fate  of 
ministers,  the  executive  is  without  authority  and 
without  spirit  In  the  same  way  it  is  without  con- 
trol if  the  elective  chamber  is  not  independent  and 
in  possession  of  legitimate  prerogatives.  Our  con- 
stitutional forms,  which  have  a  certain  analogy  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  are  not  deficient  because 
they  differ  from  those  of  England.  Each  people 
^ould  have  institutions  conformable  to  its  genius 
and  traditions.  Assuredly,  every  government  has 
its  defects;  but,  casting  a  look  at  the  past,  I  rejoice 
in  seeing,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  France  re- 
spected abroad,  tranquil  within,  without  political 
prisoners,  without  exiles  beyond  its  frontbva.    The 
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iff  f'.TT  »e-:r«  jean  bis  a2=p-j 

«ir»T:iT  y>  f-rre  br  tie  fretC'^n  of  iraaucii'.^f  iL« 
•-:5:-3!t  pr^:>.^!:m  of  line  *aa»  «L*irib-:;oa  of  prxi^e- 
t:  -e  f >rei*r«,  xad  let  oj  ari-^^pt  w  aci«J(CprKte  t^  coa- 
c!*..  .3  of  UVjrr  ia  tike  £r'.is  &•  in  tbe  vcrk&frcpd^ 
Wli*a  all  Fris^hn*a  infetted  w>.b  pc-Kucal  rigrtj 
ii'^ill  Lire  been  eclizttsaed  tv  ed:sca*io3,  tikej  w-ki. 
d;*rem  the  trcth  whL'yst  diiB ?nI^T.  mad  wiU  t^ 
»'.  ^-^  tb^mselTes  to  be  sedacerl  br  p.jafib>  tbeorieiL 
Wbea  ftll  those  whi>  Lre  br  diilj  vace<  «ball  bsw 
feen  ii>cp<?a.«ed  the  h>r,'-^t%  vLich  ftssiiaoas  t>il 
pr>rare«,  th«T  will  b»  Arm  fapp-rten  of  a  ioci-?ty 
vhi?h  raBT&nteef  th':ir  velfsre  acd  ti 


bjtke  goinnlttf 


ci^i-     lie 
wi«  r-^T  lie 


their  dizaitT. 
Fiaalirrvhen  aU  fth&ll  hsre  rec^ired  frcm  infincr 
tho4e  prisrip'.es  of  faiiia  uii  m  -rxlitr  «-bich  elerate 
van  in  Lis  ova  ere*,  ther  wfi  knov  that  above 
hasaa  istelilgeo-re,  at^re  tbe  eif  ^r:«  of  frciesce  aod 
reason,  there  exi«ts  a  Supreme  Will  that  rdes  the 
de?tiiue»  of  indiTidaal?  as  ve!!  as  of  iiit::>3«. 

Yoa  hire  shared  vith  nse  the  zeceral  indiznstiTn 
produced  br  the  assa««i2iiti -'n  of  lYe»!4e«:t  Lincoln ; 
and  reeentfr  the  de:^th  of  the  &iag  of  the  Belgiaas 
has  caosed  ncanim«^>as  rezrets. 

Id  Mexico,  the  GoTemsnent,  foTo4?d  br  the  will 
of  the  people,  is  beini^  eon^^udated.  The  oppositiooy 
eonqoered  aad  dispersed,  hare  no  longer  a  chief^  the 
national  troops  hare  dis^lared  ralor,  aad  the  coon- 
try  has  founded  fnaaranties  of  order  and  secnritj, 
which  deTe1'>ped  its  resources,  and  raised  its  com- 
merce with  France  alone  from  21  to  77  millions.  As 
I  expressed  the  hope  last  jear  that  our  expedition 
was  approaching  its  termination,  I  am  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  fix 
the  epoch  for  the  recall  of  oar  troops  before  their 
return  is  eflectnated,  withont  compromising^  the 
French  interests  which  we  hare  been  defending  in 
that  remote  conntir. 

North  America,  issninsTTictorioa^lj  from  a  formid- 
able stmgjrle,  has  reestablished  the  Cnion,  and  sol- 
emnlr  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slarerj.  France, 
which  loi^ts  no  noble  page  of  her  historj,  offers  np 
sincere  wfshes  for  the  prosperitj  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican BepnbKc,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  amicable 
relations,  which  soon  will  hare  had  a  centorr's  dura- 
tion The  emotion  produced  in  the  United  States 
hj  the  presence  of  our  troops  on  the  Mexican  soil 
will  be  pacified  bj  the  frankness  of  our  declarations. 
The  American  j>eople  wfll  comprehend  that  our  ex- 
pedition, to  whtch  we  inrited  them,  was  not  opposed 
to  their  interests.  Two  nations  equally  jealous  of 
their  independence  ought  to  aroid  ererj  step  which 
might  affect  their  dignitj  and  their  honor. 

It  Is  in  the  midst  of  populations  satisfied  and  con- 
fiding that  our  institutions  perform  their  functions. 
The  municipal  elections  are  conducted  with  the  great- 
est order  and  the  most  entire  libertj. 

The  law  upon  coalitions,  which  gare  rise  to  some 
apprehensions,  has  been  carried  out  with  a  strict  im- 
partiality on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  with 
moderation  on  the  part  of  those  interested.  The  work- 
ing class,  intelligent  as  it  is,  has  comprehended  that 
the  more  facQitj  is  accorded  to  it  to  discuss  its  in- 
terests the  more  it  is  botud  to  respect  the  liberty  of 
each,  and  the  security  of  all. 

The  inquiry  into  the  codperatire  societies  has  come 
to  demonstrate  how  Just  were  the  bases  of  the  law 
which  has  been  laid  before  ^ou  on  this  important 
subject.  This  law  will  permit  the  establishment  of 
numerous  associations  to  the  benefit  of  labor  and  of 
industrial  derelopment.  In  order  to  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  them,  I  have  decided  that  authorization 
to  meet  together  shall  be  accorded  to  all  those  who, 
outside  of  politics,  may  desire  to  deliberate  respect- 
ing their  iodustrial  and  commercial  interests.   This 
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oftk 

m  tiie  war  deptn- 

footing,  there 

_  either  tbere;!- 

the  latter  mtum 
bardirmc;^ 

The  good  of 
tioD.  Br 

r:z&  4r'  bkiit<^».  tzt.  dlTidiac  the  men  tmoog  tte 
ar^T->g  ec  =:7a==es  aad  nqsadroes,  we  hire  Rtb^ 
LTsbeswd  tisB  wcakcaed  o«r  regimcnti.  Natqii 
cf  the  icscRsts  of  the  anny,  I  woold  cct 
ire  ocase&ted  to  these  redactioas.  if  diey  had  ttny 
szri}y  aliered  oar  BilrLary  orzaniiatiao,  or  brobs 
tie  exlstesoe  cf  zzea  wh:»e  sciiices  and  derotiun  I 
have  beea  ab^  to  apprecnte. 

The  a-i  Iressos  from  the  Sezute  aad  the  Lep*- 
l^iive  b  «jy.  as  ofriAL  expressed  tn  nnqiuli^ 
approTal  of  the  uo  penal  speech.  In  hia  refc» 
to  that  frym  the  Senate  (FebnuffT  18ih\tlje 
emperor  thus  referred  to  his  deaga  to  ftL"d(r 
develop  the  political  instimtioiis  of  the  empbt, 
aad  ihas  to  "  crown  ^  the  edifice  of  the  Nijo^- 
leonic  stale : 

Ton  desire,  as  I  do.  MafaOitT,  tfaeratioBal  and  pp>- 
cressiTe  development  ci  oor'iaatitotiona,  the  ua^ 
ii(wation  of  the  lot  of  Use  greater  number,  aod  pi 
maintenance  intact  of  the  natiOBal  honw  and  ^pi^y. 
This  accord  is  a  force  in  the  moral  as  well  &9tbi 
physical  world,  wfaidi  obeys  genefml  laws  tbat  csS" 
not  be  violated  withoal  danger.  It  is  not  br  ia^ 
disturbing  the  basis  ci  an  edifice  that  its  eoop> 
tion  (rovrymmam^f^t  is  hastened.  Ify  Oovemneat  ii 
not  stationary  ;  it  is  advaacii^,  and  wishes  to  t4> 
vance,  but  vpon  firm  ground  capable  oi  sap^onHa^ 
power  and  liberty. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  dil  r.'i 
present  manj  points  of  great  interest.  T|ul 
body,  in  the  debate  on  the  German  qQe^ti^; 
expressed  itself  very  anphatically  against  t* 
plans  of  aggrandizement  supposed  to  be  eLtor* 
tained  by  the  Government  of  Pmssia.  In  t-a 
discussion  of  home  politics^  a  considerable  cjisi- 
ber  of  members  of  the  imperial  party  jobA 
the  liberal  Oppo^tion  in  expressing  a  vidi  it 
some  liberal  reforms^  aqd  an  amendment  \» 
the  address  to  this  effect  recdved  C3  votei 
An  amendment  to  the  address,  propo^  bvtU 
protectionist  party  in  the  Legislative  bodr,  v£ 
defeated  by  190  votes  again^st  35,  sftcT  3L 
Ronher  had  declared  that  the  Governncat 
would  take  into  serious  conaidenitioii  the  re 
suits  of  the  agnenltnral  inquiry  going  on  at  lb* 
time. 

A  great  sensation  was  produced  thronj:-^'^ 
Europe  by  a  brief  speech  made  by  theewp^f' 
at  Anxerre,  in  May.  In  reply  to  an  a<J«?re« 
from  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  emperor  sai- 

I  see  with  pleasure  thai  the  memory  of  the  h^ 
Empire  has  not  been  effaced  ttom  your  micds.  B^ 
lieve  me,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  inherited  the  f-^f 
ings  entertained  by  tM  chief  of  my  family  for  uj 
energetic  and  patriotic  population,  who  sastaiic^^ 
the  emperor  in  good  as  in  evil  fortune,  l^^'lf* 
debt  of  gratitude  to  discharge  toward  Yoone.  Td'^ 
department  was  the  first  to  give  me  its  iofitg^*^^ 
1848,  because  it  knew,  with   the  mi\)oritT  of  ^ 
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Frtocfa  people,  that  its  interosts  were  my  intereBtB,  of  her    great  position   in  Oermanj.    We  should 

and  that  I  detested  equally  with  them  those  treaties  moreover  hare  been  glad  to  see  Austria  cede  Venice 

oflSlS,  which  it  is  now  sought  to  make  the  sole  basis  to  Italy  for  an  equiuble  compensation ;  for  since, 

ofoor  foreign  policy.    I  thank  von  for  the  senti-  in  concert  with  Prussia,  and  making  no  account  of  * 

ments  tou  hare  expressed  toward  me.    Among  yon  the  treaty  of  1852,  she  made  war  upon  Denmark  in 

I  breithe  freely,  for  it  is  among  the  working  popula-  the  name  of  German  nationality,  it  appeared  to  me 

tion  both  n  town  and  country  that  I  find  tne  real  Just  that  she  should  recognize  the  same  principle  in 

genius  of  Frauce.  *    •  Italy  br  completing  the  independence  or  the  penin- 

mi  _j ..  11  .  ,1.  sula.    Suchare  the  ideas  which  in  the  interest  of  the 

The    construction    generally  put  upon  this  repose  of  Europe  we  should  have  endeavored  to  ad- 

^eech  was,  that  the  omperor  was  prepnnng  for  vance.  To-day  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  fate  of  arfns 

a  ?reat  war.  can  alone  decide  the  questions.    In  the  face  of  these 

On  May  24th,  France,  in  common  with  Enir-  eventualities,  what  is  the  attitude  of  France?  Should 

Und  aod  Ruasia,  issued  a  circular  to  the  Gov-  111*?*°'^  **  ^^^f^P  «"™  ?f  *"**®  Germany  finds 

.        "^  ^  loauv^  »  vu^uiiu  w  fcuw  x^v.  ^Yie  treaties  of  1816  impotent  to  satisfy  her  national 

erDiiicnts  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Italy,  invit-  tendencies  and  maintain  her  tranquillity  T    In  the 

m^  them  to  a  peace  conference,  to  be  held  in  war  which  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  wo  have 

Paris; ;  but  on  Juno  8d,  the  Government  de-  but  two  interests,  the  maintenance  of  ^e  balance  of 

clared  that  in  consequence  of  the  reserve  made  P°^"  »?  Europe,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  work 

\,-*u^  K^.^t.jir.^  n^^^^-r^^^t-  ;«  u-  ««rxi«   4-1.^  t®  whicfa  we  contributed  in  Italy.    But  is  not  the 

l>  the  x\ustnan  Government,  m  its  reply,  the  „^^  ^^^^  of  France  jjuffident  for  the  protection  of 

fODlerence  itself  had  become  impossible.     On  these  two  interests?    Will  she  be  obliTCd  to  draw 

Jane  11th,  the  emperor  wrote  the  following  the  sword  to  make  her  voice  heard  ?  I  think  not.  If, 

letter  to  M.  Rouher  concerning  the  attitude  to  notwithstanding  our  efforts,  the  hopes  of  peace  be 

U  observed  by  France  in  the  impending  Ger-  ?^1  I^l^^J"^  J^jtl!  ^^  }^^^  the  assurance,  from 

^^    T.  |.         "^  *■  o       .  the  declarations  made  by  the  courts  engaged  in  the 

nm-ltaJian  war:  confiict  that,  whatever  be  the  results  of  the  war, 

Palacz  of  thi  Tuiutaras,  Jnne  11, 186a.  J^on®  of  the  (juestions  in  which  we  are  interested  will 

1I0N31EUB  LB  MiNiSTRB :   At  a  momcnt  when  aU  ^^  settled  without  the  concurrence  of  France.    Let 

the  hopes  of  peace  which  we  were  induced  to  enter-  P^  maintain,  then,  a  watchful  neutrality,  and,  strong 

tiin  from  the  meeting  of  the  conference  seem  to  have  »?  *>«f  disinterestedness,  animated  b^  the  sincere  de- 

naiibed,  it  is  essential  to  explain  bv  a  circular  to  "^<^  ^  *««  the  nations  of  Europe  forget  their  quar- 

oar  diplomatic  agcnU  abroad  the  ideas  which  my  fl^V"*^  "?'*^  ^**''  the  advancement  of  cmlixation, 

Gorernmeut  proposed  to  submit  to  the  councils  of  ^1*^^^^'  5°^  progress,  let  ns  wait,  confident  in  our 

Eawpe,  and  the  conduct  which  it  proposes  to  adopt  "$^  »°^  calm  in  our  "trenffth. 
m  p/ience  of  the   events  in   preparation.    This        Hereupon,  Monsieur  le  llimstre,  I  pray  God  to 

commanication  will  show  our  policy  in  its  true  light.  ***^®  ^^^  "»  ^^  ^°^y  keeping. 

f.^k„'ni^*-i''l?l*ii!^wS^,*;^^^^^^  ^i^r^S^  S        After  the  agreement  upon  the  preliminaries 
TOtt  Know,  was  to  nave  been  explicit ;  you  were  to       -  -,    jT  a     *  •  it*        •      ^u 

Utc  declared  in  my  name  that  I  repudiated  any  idea  <>'   P^^ce  between  Austria    and   Prussia,  the 

of  territorial  aggrandizement,  so  J002  as  the  £u-  French  Government    opened    negotiations  at 

rcpeao  equilibrium  should  not  be  broKen.    In  fact,  Berlin,  asking  the  cession  of  a  part  of  the  Rhine 

we  could  only  think  of  an  extension  of  our  frontiers  provinces  to  France,  in  view  of  the  considerable 

'^^ui^lS^'^'.^^^^irX'^l'Z  !hl  igRrsndizemeBt  of'  Prassiiu     No  offidal  «o- 

ei.-'e  of  the  frontier  provinces  asking  by  their  votes,  count  of  those  negotiations  had  been  published 

freelj  expressed,  to  be  annexed  to  ¥?anco.    Exclud-  at  the  end  of  the  year  1866,  but  the  semi-offi- 

102  such  circumsUnces,  I  think  it  more  worthy  of  cial  Nbrddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zietung,  of  Au- 
|>ur  county  to  prefer  to  acquisitions  of  temtoir  the  ^  11th,  contained  an  article  upon  the  French 

pr^-cious  advantafre  of  living  on  good  terms  with  our  5  j  Av       v  u  >i  •*.     'j    u  u^.  -  v-   ..  i 

aei^^hbors,  while  respecting  the&  independence  and  demand,  "by  which  »  it  said,  "hopes  have  been 

lli«r  nationality.    Animated   by  these   sentiments,  raised  in  France  which  must  be  designated  as 

ud  barmg  only  in  view  the  maintenance  of  peace,  I  impossible   of  fulfilment  on  the  part  of  Ger- 

B>ade  an  appeal  to  Russia  and  England  to  address  many."     "It  is  difficult,"  continued  the  same 

ronUofconcihationtothe  parties  interested.    The  jou^aL  "to  expkin  the  motives  for  this  ab- 

^c  trd  estabhshed  between  the  neutral  powers  will  J""*"»*i      »^  w-»4/m»i     w  «  *uvvi»«a  .w    i,»«o  «w 

r*t  remain  in  itself  a  pledge  for  the  security  of  Eu-  8^™  demand,  except  by  concluding  that  a  total 

op"^.    They  proved  their  high  impartiality  in  taking  revolution  has  taken   place  in  the  policy  of 

U  resolution  to  confine  the  discussion  in  the  con-  France.     Changes  in  Germany  are  not   ques- 

f'^'?*  to  E«J?^««  questions.  In  order  t<)  solve  these  tions  of  an  international  but  purely  of  a  na- 

Ufstions,  1  beheve  they  must  be  frankly  met,  stnp-  *•  ««i    «i  „,„«*««     «^r.«.r-r;««    \»^    X.a«««^«.    ♦^ 

K«l  of  the  diplomatic  veil  which  covered  them,  an'd  S^^^^^    cliaracter,    conveying    no   menace   to 

*ling  into  serious  consideration  the  legitimate  de-  France,  but  calculated,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 

iw'i  of  sovereigns  and  peoples.    The  present  conflict  favorable  to  the  sphere  of  action  of  that  Power, 

"i-'  three  causes—the  geographical  situation  of  Prus-  as  by  the  withdrawal  of  Austria  from  the  Ger- 
^»»  btmg  ill  defined ;  the  wishes  of  Germany  de-  •     Confederation,  the  dimensions  of  Ger- 

ttduding  a  political  reconstitution  more  conformable  .,,    ^^^ * .  -, , ,_ ^^  , 

^itigtn^ral  necessities;  the  necessity  for  Italy  to  jpanj    Will    become    considerably    narrowed. 

>^are  its  national  independence.    The  neutral  pow-  France  cannot  possibly  look  upon  changes  m 

^  conld  not  desire  to  mix  themselves  up  in  the  in-  the  territorial   constitution  of  Germany  as  a 

tnal  affairs  of  other  countries.    Nevertheless  the  g^urce  of  danger  to  her.     This  thought  will 

»'^n?  which  participated  m  the  constituent  acts  of  L„^,^,ii„  i,««.r  iirAirrT.4^  xDifii  ♦>i/i  Tf/^iToT^  ^^r^ 

h:  Gennanic  confederation,  had  the  right  to  examine  afnwdly  have  weight  with  the  Frenct^  peo- 

fhcther  the  changes  called  for  were  not  of  a  nature  to  pw."    A  Fans  dispatch  ot  August  15th,  stated 

*'fjpromise  the  established  order  of  Europe.    As  far  that  on  that  day  the  emperor  received  fti  pri- 

*  concerns  ourselves  we  should  have  desired  for  the  yate  audience  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Paris, 

eccndary  btates  of  the  confederation  a  more  intimate  ^^^^  delivered  to  the  emperor  the  reply  of  the 

Tp^Jtr^plarfor^^^^^^  P™-  ^^^^^^^^  to  the  rfench  note  eVessing 

Irength  to  the  north;  for  Austria,  the  maintenance  a  wish  for  the  rectification  of  the  J^rencQ  tron- 
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tier.  The  Prussian  Government  .declared  aoj 
such  rectification  to  be  inadmissible.  The  em- 
peror, in  reply,  stated  to  Count  von  Gk>ltz  that 
it  was  in  order  to  satisfy  public  opinion  in 
France  that  he  had  expressed  that  wisa  to  the 
Prussian  Government.  lie  had  considered  such 
a  wish  just,  but  acknowledged  the  fairness  of 
the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  Prus- 
sian Cabinet,  and  added  that  the  good  relations 
between  Prussia  and  France  should  in  no  case 
be  disturbed.  In  conclusion,  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Prussia  would  not  overstep 
the  line  of  the  Main. 

During  the  peace  negotiations  between  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  the  emperor  accepted  the  nom- 
inal transfer  of  Venetia  to  France,  in  order  to 
hand  it  over  to  Italy  subject  to  the  result  of  a 
pUbiaeite.  The  Moniteur,  of  September  1st, 
gives  the  following  ofiScial  account  of  these 
transactions : 

The  emperor,  in  acceptinff  the  cession  of  Yenctia, 
was  guided  by  the  desire  of  contributing  to  remove 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  late  war,  and  to 
hasten  the  suppression  of  hostilities.  As  soon  as 
the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  was  decided  upon  in 
Italy,  the  Government  of  his  majesty  employed  its 
efforts  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Florence.  It 
was  necessary  to  resulate  preliminarily  the  cession 
made  to  his  majes^  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  signed  on  the  24th  of  fast 
month  between  France  and  Austria,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions were  ezchaneed  to-day  (Auffust  81)  at  Vienna. 
In  virtue  of  this  act,  the  transfer  of  the  fortresses  and 
territories  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  will 
be  made  by  an  Austrian  commissioner  to  the  French 
oommissiocer  who  is  now  in  Venetia.  The  delegate 
of  France  will  then  arrange  with  the  Venetian  au- 
thorities to  transfer  to  them  the  riehts  of  possession 
which  he  will  hare  received,  and  the  populations 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  their  decision  on  the 
future  destiny  or  their  country.  With  this  reserva- 
tion his  maiestv  has  not  hesitated  to  declare,  since 
the  29th  July,  tnat  he  consented  to  the  union  of  the 
provinces  ceded  by  Austria  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  emperor  has  made  known  his  intentions 
to  H.  M.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  following 
letter:  *< Mt  Brothbb— I  have  learned  with  j^leasure 
that  your  mi^esty  has  adhered  to  the  armistice,  and 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  a  new  era  of  tranquillity  is  about  to 
open  for  Europe.  Your  majesty  Knows  that  I  have 
accepted  the  offer  of  Venetia  in  order  to  preserve 
her  from  any  devastation  and  prevent  useless  blood- 
shed. My  mtention  has  always  been  to  restore  her 
to  herself,  in  order  that  Italy  might  be  free  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  Mistress  of  her  destinies, 
Venetia  will  soon  be  able  to  express  her  wishes  by 
universal  suffrage.  Your  mi^esty  will  recognize 
that  in  this  circumstance  the  action  of  France  has 
again  been  exercised  in  favor  of  humanity  and  the 
independence  of  the  people.  I  renew  the  assurance 
of  the  sentiments  of  nigh  esteem  and  sincere  fHend- 
ihip  with  which  I  am  your  maiesty's  good  brother, 

"  NAPOLEON. 

«  8t.  Cloud,  August  11, 1866." 

On  September  2d,  the  emperor  accepted  the 
resignation  of  M.  Drou}ii  de  Lhuys  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  appointed  as  this  suc- 
cessor the  Marquis  de  Moustier,  French  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople.  Until  the  arrival 
of  the  latter,  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette  was 


charged  with  the  provisional  administration  of 
the  department.  On  September  16th,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lavalette  isened  the  following  important 
drcular  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  tnmce, 
which  was  regarded  as  an  entire  abandonment 
of  a  warlike  policy  in  the  political  qaestioD»  of 
continental  Europe : 

Sib:  The  emperor's  government  cannot  anj 
longer  defer  the  expression  of  its  views  concembg 
the  events  which  nave  just  been  accomplished  in 
Germany.  M.  de  Moustier  being  necessarily  absent 
for  some  time  longer,  his  majesty  has  directed  me  to 
explain  to  his  diplomatic  agents  the  motirea  vhicfa 
actuate  his  policy.  The  war  which  broke  out  in 
Central  and  Southern  Europe  has  destrojed  tbe 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  has  definitely  estab* 
lished  Italian  nationalitj^.  Prussia,  whose  limita 
have  been  extended  by  victory,  is  predomioant  os 
the  right  bank  of  the  Main.  Austria  has  loet  Te- 
netia»  and  she  is  separated  from  Germanv.  In  prei> 
ence  of  these  considerable  changes  all  States  most 
be  alive  to  a  feeling  of  responsibility;  the?  ask 
themselves  what  is  the  effect  of  the  reoentlj  con- 
cluded peace — ^what  will  be  its  influence  QiK>n  Eo- 
ropean  order,  and  upon  the  international  position  tf 
each  power? 

Public  opinion  in  France  has  been  exatcd.  It 
wavers  douotfully  between  the  joy  of  seeing  tbe  trea- 
ties of  1815  destroyed,  and  a  fear  lest  the  power  of 
Prussia  should  assume  excessive  proportioD»-4}e- 
tween  a  desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  aod  tbe 
hojpe  of  obtaining  by  war  a  territorial  exteosioo.  It 
rejoices  at  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  Itak, 
but  wishes  to  be  reassured  in  respect  of  danf^n 
which  might  menace  the  Holy  Father.  The  peniex- 
ities  that  disturb  men's  minds,  and  which  also  Dare 
their  effects  abroad,  impose  upon  the  Govemmeat 
the  duty  of  stating  clearly  the  light  in  which  it  re- 
gards the  subject. 

France  ou^ht  never  to  have  an  equivocal  poltcj. 
If  she  be  afllected  in  her  interest*  or  in  her  streogtb 
by  the  important  changes  which  are  taking  place  ia 
Germany,  she  ought  to  declare  it  frdnkly,  ana  ahpdJ 
take  tbe  measures  which  may  be  necessary  for  \^ 
surin|^  her  security.  If  she  loses  nothing  bj  tb^ 
pendmff  transformations,  she  ought  to  state  thie  fact 
sincerely,  and  to  resist  exaggerated  appreheosocs 
and  ardent  views  which,  by  provoking  mteroatiosal 
jealousies,  might  divert  her  from  the  course  wbict 
she  shoula  pursue.  In  order  to  dissipate  uncertain- 
ties  and  to  establish  facts  it  is  necessary  to  look  *\ 
what  has  happened  and  what  is  likely  to  happen  ia 
all  their  beannn.  What  do  we  fina  in  the  pa»i! 
After  1815  the  Holy  Alliance  united  against  Fraoce 
all  the  peoples  from  the  Ural  to  the  Kbioe.  Tbe 
Germanic  Confederation  comprised,  with  PmaKi 
and  Austria,  eighty  millions  of  people:  it  extended 
from  Luxemburg  to  Trieste,  from  ue  Baltie  u 
Trent,  and  surrounded  us  with  an  iron  girdle  fop- 
portea  by  five  Federal  fortresses;  oor  strategies 
position  was  restricted  bv  the  most  skilful  territorial 
combinations.  The  slightest  difficulty  that  saigti 
occur  "between  us  and  Holland  or  with  Pra«sia  ca 
the  Moselle,  with  Germany  on  the  Bhine,  with  Ae.4- 
tria  in  the  Tyrol  or  the  Friuli,  brought  acain^t  as 
the  combinea  forces  of  the  entire  Confe«r*tit*n- 
Austrian  Germany,  invincible  upon  the  Adice,  cmj^A 
advance  at  a  fitting  moment  to  the  Alps.  rroa^iaSk 
Germany  had  an  advanced  guard  upon  tbe  Rbine  m 
the  minor  States,  ihcesaantly  agitated  br  desires  iViP 
political  transformations,  and  dispoeea  to  rem4L 
France  as  the  enemy  of  their  existence  and  oT  thejl 
aspirations. 

If  we  except  Spain,  we  had  no  possibility  of  for] 
ing  an  alliance  on  the  continent.    Italy  was  parceU 
out  and  impotent ;  she  was  not  to  m  counted  as 
a  nation.    Prussia  was  neither  suifideDtlj  comp*ft? 
nor  sufficiently  independent  to  detach  herself  froo 
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tnditioos.   Aostria  was  too  much  engaged  in  pre-  the  destinies  of  the  world.    While  the  ancient  pop« 
BerTis^her  possessions  in  Italj  to  be  able  to  enect  nlatioos  of  the  continent  within  their  restricted  ter- 
u  intunate  understanding  with  ns.  ritories  increase  bnt  slowly,  Rnssia  and  ^e  United 
Doabtless,  the  long  preralence  of  peace  has  caused  States  of  America  maj  each  before  another  centuxr 
the  (Ungers  of  these   territorial  organizations  and  has  expired  contain  100,000,000  of  inhabitants.    Al* 
sllisoces  to  be  forgotten,  for  thej  appear  to  be  for-  thonffh  the  progress  of  these  two  great  empires  can- 
iaidible  onl^  at  the  time  when  war  is  abont  to  break  not  be  to  ns  a  source  of  uneasiness,  and  while,  on 
ODt ;  Irat  this  precarious  securit j  France  has  some-  the  contrary,  we  applaud  their  generous  efforts  on 
times  obtained  at  the  price  of  foregoing  her  position  behalf  of  oppressea  races,  it  is  proper  that,  with  a 
{n44)  in  the  world.    It  is  incontestable  that  during  wise  foresight  in  respect  of  the  future,  the  nations 
nevlj  forty  years  she  has  found  raised  against  her  of  Central  Europe  should  not  remain  parcelled  out 
the  coalition  of  the  three  northern  courts,  united  by  into  so  many  different  States,  without  strength  and 
the  recollections  of  common  defeats  ana  victories,  without  public  spirit.    Political  science  should  rise 
b;  similar  principles  of  goTemment,  by  solemn  trea-  aboye  the  narrow  and  paltry  prejudices  of  a  past  age. 
ties,  and  by  sentiments  of  distrust  toward  our  liberal  The  emperor  does  not  believe  tnat  the  greatness  of 
and  cifilixing  action.    If  now  we  examine  the  future  one  country  depends  upon  the  weakening  of  neigh- 
of  transfonned  Europe,  what  guarantiea  does  it  offer  borin|f  peoples,  and  sees  no  real  balance  ofpower, 
to  France  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world  f    The  coali-  save  m  the  satisfied  wishes  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
tioa  of  the  three  northern  courts  is  broken  up.    The  In  that  he  follows  his  ancient  convictions  and  the 
oev  principle  that  governs  Europe  is  freedom  of  aU  traditions  of  his  race.     Napoleon  I.  foresaw  the 
liasces.   All  the  ^;reat  powers  are  restored  to  the  changes  which  are  now  taking  place  upon  the  £o- 
plenitade  of  their  independence,  to  the  proper  devel-  ropean  continent.    He  planted  the  germs  of  new 
opment  o{  their  destinies.    Prussia  enlarged,  free  nationalities  in  the  Peninsula  by  creaung  the  king- 
braceforth  in  all  solidarity,  assures  the  independ-  dom  of  Italy;  in  Qermany  by  causiuff  the  disappear- 
ence  of  Germany.    Prance  should  take  no  umoraffo  ance  of  258  independent  States.    If  these  consid- 
at  that.   Proud  of  her  admirable  unity,  of  her  inde-  orations  are  well  founded  and  true^  the  emperor 
strnctfble  nationality,  she  ought  not  to  oppose  or  to  was   right    in    accepting    the   port   of  mediator, 
reject  the  work  of  assimilation  which  has  just  been  which  has  not  been  devoid  of  glory,  in  order  to  put 
accomplished,  nor  to  subordinate  to  jealous  feelings  an  end  to  useless  and  lamentable  bloodshed,  to  mod- 
tbe  onnciples  of  nationality  which  she  represents  and  erate  the  victor  by  his  friendly  intervention,  to  mod- 
professes  m  respect  of  peoples.    The  national  senti*  ify  the  consequences  of  reverses,  to  brins  about, 
meet  of  Germany  being  satisfied,  her  uneasiness  is  despite  many  obstacles,  the  restoration  of  peace. 
Mpated,  her  enmities  disappear.     By  imitating  He  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  mistaken  his 

o  aJl 
which 

lion  of  oU  her  elements  of  nation argreatness.    Her  revive  the  hatre'ds  of  races,  and  in  which  entire  na- 


pnneiples,  her  interests  araw  her  nearer  to  the  na-  quest — a  territorial  aggrandizement.     But  the  Im- 

tien  which  has  shed  its  blood  to  assist  her  in  cpn-  perial  Government  has  long  since  applied  its  prin- 

1<>^jr  her  independence.  ciples  in  respect  to  an  extension  or  territory.    It 

ibe  interesta  of  the  Pontifical  throne  are  assured  understands — it  has  understood — annexations  dic- 

the  coun- 
the  same 

,        ^-- r . qJ*  ft>r  the 

^ace  as  a  guaranty  for  the  security  of  the  Holy  free  consent  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  x^ice  to  the 

ratherthe  protection  of  France.    In  the  Baltic  as  in  re6stablishment  of  our  national  frontiers.    France 

J»  Mediterranean  are  growing  up  navies  of  the  sec-  can  onljr  desire  those   territorial  aggrandizements 

)Dd  rank,  which  are  favorable  to  the  freedom  of  the  which  will  not  affect  her  coherent  power;  but  she 

^^u.   Austria,  released  from  her  German  and  Italian  must  always  strive  for  moral  and  political  aggran- 

^Bdeocies,  employing  no  longer  her  forces  in  barren  dizement  by  employing  her  influence  for  the  great 

rtniries,  but  concentrating  them  on  Eastern  Europe,  interests  of  civilization. 

*tiil  represents  a  power  with  thirty-five  millions  of  Her  part  is  to  cement  the  union  between  all  the 
^i,  which  no  hostility  or  interest  separates  from  Powers  ^at  desire  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
rruKe.  By  what  singular  reaction  of  the  past  upon  principle  of  authority  and  to  favor  the  cause  of  pre- 
tty fotore  should  public  opinion  see,  not  the  allies,  gross.  The  alliance  will  take  from  revolution  the 
rat  the  enemies  or  France,  in  those  nations  enfran-  prestige  which  has  been  claimed  for  it  of  furthering 
?al<ed  from  a  past  which  was  hostile  to  us  summoned  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  people,  ^and  will  pre- 
^  a  new  hfe,  governed  by  principles  which  are  our  serve  to  great  enlightened  States  the  wise  direction 
°*p,  and  animated  by  those  sentiments  of  progress  of  the  democratic  movement  which  manifests  itself 
vbich  are  the  peaceful  bond  of  modem  societies  ?    A  throughout  Europe. 

Ewope  more  strongly  constituted,  rendered  more  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  the  emotion  which  has 

annogeneons  by  more  precise  territorial  divisions,  is  been  evoked  in  the  country  a  legitimate  sentiment 

a  ^naranty  for  the  peace  of  the  Continent,  and  is  which  it  is  right  to  acknowlejge  and  to  define.    The 

cmher  a  danger  nor  an  injury  to  our  nation.    This  results  of  the  last  war  contain  a  grave  lesson,  and 

^stion  with  Algeria  will  shortly  reckon  more  than  one  which  has  cost  nothing  to  the  honor  of  our  arms. 

*,5'0O,O0O  of  inluibttants ;  Germany,  87,000,000,  of  They  point  out  to  us  the  necessity,  for  the  defence 

"mcb  29,000,000  are  in  the  Northern  Confederation  of  our  territory,  of  perfecting  without  delay  our  mil- 

^  S,(M)0,000  in  the  Southern  Confederation ;  Aus-  itary  organization.    The  nation  will  not  be  wanting 

^S-i.000,000;  Italy,  26,000,000 ;  Spain,  18,000,000.  to  this  task,  which  can  be  a  menace  to  no  one;  it 

^bat  is  there  in  this  distribution  of  European  forces  has  a  Just  pride  in  the  valor  of  its  armies;  its  sus- 

^mch  can  disoaiet  list  ceptibiUties  awakened  by  the  recollections  of  its  mil- 

Aa  iireeifttibie  power— can  it  be  regretted  f  impels  itary  pomps,  by  the  name  and  the  acts  of  sovereigna 

peoples  to  unite  themselves  in  great  masses  hj  cans-  who  eovern  it,  are  but  the  expressions  of  its  en- 

tog  the  diaappearanee  of  minor  States.    This  ten-  erget^  will  tcmaintain  against  all  attempta  its  rank 

l^cnej  mrises  from  a  desire  to  assure  to  the  general  and  its  influence  in  the  world, 

^terests  more  efBcacious  securities.    Perhaps  it  may  In  short,  from  the  elevated  point  of  view  fi^m 

be  inspired  by  a  kind  of  providential  anticipation  of  which  the  Imperial  Government  regards  the  destinies 


imaDicBliaDB  with  the  OoTeromeiit  to     t"*  foUowing  as  the  principal  featnrrt  of  tin 
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of  Earope,  th«  hariion  ■ppeui  to  bs  clMi'ed  of  ill  tnicted  previously  to   Qm\t  miutitioD.   Thii 

metiMinaoTenln^ities;  fo™id.b1e  problem,  which  report  is  also  followed  bj-«  iixtet,  orderiM 

ODcht  to  hare  beeo  rasolvM  beonsa  IhoT  could  not     .[,„ ,: .  .1 i 1  .,1  ,  - 

be%T.ded,  pra^d  upon  the  d«tin«.  of  popula-  tbo  eiMUtiOQ  of  themeasnre  promeed,  and  al» 

tions;  they  might  have  been  imposed  »t  a  moro  in-  eit«Diling  the  same  protechon  for  a  period (* 

opportune  ncriod ;  the;  have  received  Iheir  natural  five  jears  to  tbo  stock  and  prodnct  of  the  Undt 

golution  Hitbout  too  Tiolcnt  ahocks,  and  irilhout  the  Jq  question 

dBngerou.  coOperilion  of  revolutionnry  passinne.    A  Agreeably  to  an  imperial  order,  a  comniiaim 

Scuee  ^rhich    reposes  nnon  such  baacs  will  be    a  °         ■   t  3  ■     /^  <.  i                       1    r  - 

ura hie  peace  was  appointed  in  October,  composed  of  sii  miQ- 

As  (o  France,  in  vhalcTer  direction  she  looks,  abe  isters,  Qod  several  generals,  and  presided  orer 

can  perceiva  nothing  nbich  can  impede  her  proereia  by    the    emperor    himself^  to   inqoire  iDtO  \h 

or  interrupt  ber  prosperity.    Preserring  friendly  re-  advisability  of  modifying  the  militarj  or^vit 

!ation»«.lh  all  powerjia^cted  by  ap^^^^^^  tion  of  the   empire.     The  comtniMon  «aJM 

bu  renerosilT  and  tnoaeration  for  its  strencrtb,  reiy-  ,    .,                     r    1     .        .1.         ii       \  t 

ing  upon  he/imposing  unity,  with  her  all  «t.nded  ^ck  tlia  means  of  placing  the  national  forr«  in 

Eniua,  her  treasurcB.  and  her  credit,  which  fertilize  a  condiuon  to  insure  the  defence  of  llic  Km- 

urope;  with  her  detsloped  military  forces,  aui^  tory,  and   mdntain   tlio  political  infloenM  of 

rounded  henceforth  by  independent  nations,  she  will  France,     The  commission  tenninated  its  libon. 

appenr  not  leas '  -••-  — " '  ' 

spected.  Sucb  is 

trhichTou  are  accredited.   AccepC«(c.,  plan  agreed  upon ; 
LAVALETTE. 

On  December  29th,  an  imperial   decree  was  It  ishasednpon  thU  conriderattoD-thiiJnotiff 

published  abolishing  tonnage  dnes  in  French  %,X\To.''^„?:^^f:?'Sk%":::*lt 

porta  on  and  after  Janaarj  1,  1807,  except  for  ^^  „^  included  the  recraits   eierciscd  io  4 

vessels  of  those  nations  wlt^ch,  like  the  TJoited  depot^  the  auxiliary  corps,  such  u  tbe  grndinncni. 

States,  impose  differential  duties  upon  French  the  inflrcDarr  staff,  the  operatiTes  of  the  tdnuiian- 

vessels  in  tlieir  own  porta.      Tlie  report  of  M.  .  ^ion    the  mfiitaiy  equipages,   and,  finaUy  ihe  ik> 

B.hlo,  Ml.i.t„  of  Ajncotor,,  Commere,,  .nd  ::;t'''h.";itiX°4U,;'."a';S 

Public  »V  orts,  which  precedes  the  decree,  states  j,^  (hat  to  these  800,000  men  mast  be  iddsi  1  nil- 

that  tbe  English  Government  have  undertaken  itary  force  for  the  protection  of  interns!  otdrr.  :^ 

to  brins  forward  in  the  neit  s^son  of  Parlia-  the  defence  of  the  coasts  and  the  fortifitd  plu-a 

ment  n  bill  for  tbe  abolition  of  local  duties  of  a  "''"•  ^^  ""'^JfJ^  tbe  frontier..    The  ppobl^j. 

i-ip         AT  11.         .           \^               _j_.T-  be  Rolred  waa  of  the  most  compUcaled  kiDd.    "Da 

difforenUlU   character.     By   an    underBtanding  preserving,  in  fact,  an  organiution  alresd.  ^~--ii 

bctweeo  tho  English  and  French  Oovernmenta,  means  had  to  bo  found,  under  gnre  einuiujium 

it   WM  provided  that  tbe  extradition    treaty,  of  augmenting  our  effective  force  with  eipetian* 

which  was    to    have    eipireil  on  December  4,  pien,  without  ravolvingthefinancea  of  IbeSult,* 

,  1B«6,  Ml  »„.lnno  1;  te.  ..Ul  th.  begla-  r='S"aj.''=S?L':'S*! 

ning  of  September,  ISO  1 .  equably  and  justice,  tbe  obligation  of  even  ow  » 

<)ii  Hay  2Clh,  the  |>lcnipotentiaries  of  France  defend  tbe  cuuntry  in  case  o?  war,  it  irat  cf  ioK 

and  t^pain  signed,  at  Bavonne,  a  treatv  concern-  tanee  not  to  clash.riolenilT  with  the  astabUshfJ  n» 

ing  the  deflidte  regulation   of  the  frontier  of  *<"">•  or  divert  inlimeiof  peaoc  thoaionuoDifik 

tk    1>   >«n<u>  yonngmenintcndodfor  the  liberal  protesBioiii  I" 

xno  i  J  renew                                    ,      ,_      ,         .  plan  adopted  by  the  high  lommisrion  sahsSfd  i!« 

Id  bojiteuber,  inundations  took  place  in  a  rarioaa  obligstions.    It  clause,  the  mlliurj  fin« 

targo  portion  of  Fraoce,  causing  considerable  of  France  under   three   categories ;   1,  ibt  **• 

damaite.      A  report  in   the  J/imifci/r    from  M.  srmy:  a,  the  reserve ;  S,  the  SalionalGiunlllsWi 

do  Forwwlo  la  Roquelle,  President  of  the  In-  ^^.  i"fi!,°fi°/t7^^,J!'^5wiLS,d'K^ 

nndation  Commission,  staled  that  the  number  count  three  year,  in  the  National  OnardMoliJf,  lit 

of  departments  which   sulfered   mure  or   leas  Tbe  active  army  ia  composed  of  engof ed  ind  Pf<*- 

from   the  visitation   was  81.       Not  fewer  than  gared  volonleen,  as  well  aaof  men  calleil  i'Mf 

1,7M  communes  were  invaded  by  the  floods,  "«"  ^7  ""^  "•"•"^ '»"  "^  It's  eontiopai.   i.  w 

and  tbe  total  toss  was  estimated  at  43.753,234f.  "^"T*  "  '"!^*^  °l  '"    ,'7"^"*  ^""r IrL^ 

•f..      _„. .    .            _      J  *^  j-j  ■!.„.      J  Who  bave  not  been  drawn  to  form  part  of  Uiti^B"^ 

I-S-*^     ?'^'","  ?'^^*^^  ***  ^'^"^'''"^  "  ""■*  contingent.     It  ia  dirided  intotwo  Mual  puU'ifl'i' 

8,TT7,U17f.,  ami  the  Government  made  for  the  mined  by  the  number,  at  the  drsiring.   Tbt  im 

year  lS6n  remissions  of  taxatioD  to  the  amount  called  the  "  reserro  of  the  flrat  ban,"  nnuns "  ^ 

of  .!na,678f.  disposilioQ  of  the  Uiniater  ofWar,  even  ia  e««. 

1 1,  the  Moniteur,  of  December  23d,  two  offi-  [h."^me^"^ih^'.JJond~t3S'  -ShelJ^'  ^ 

nil    reports  were    published   concerning   tho  the  aeeond  bai,"  on  the  other  hand,  caaooiMn*' 

(i.>i,Tiimentof  Algeria.      The  first  refers  to  tbo  oul  eieept  in  lime  of  war,  and  by  ademtclW 

iir^rii  ligation   of  Mussnhiian   civil   tribunals  in  emperor,  as  Ja  the  c>m  now  with  the  naral  i"*^ 

lliM   countrv,  and  is  followed  bv  an  imperial  f""":    '""'  *""  "^'e""  ■«  esereiwd  ia  &•" ^, 

decree,  containing  dispositions   ba^i   on   the  '"r  l^'s:  l^^rwlS^a^f   e^i^Hln^uT^. 

previous  docnmenL     The  second  relates  to  the  as  soon  aiiha  fourlhjear  of  service  is  aMoopli-^ 

landsformerlj  belonging  incommon  to  the  Arab  In  order  to  render  les.  irksome  tbemilitarTio«"» 

tribes  and  which  were  constituted"  into  Individ-  tio"  of  f^e  joung  men  called  udod  to  be  '»"*"jj 

oa!  property  by  the Senatus-Consultura  of  April     ttodepols,  all  thosewhobavelean 

no      iDio        -ri .1.       _■   --.                              ,  and   Bro  a  rau.ket  at  home,  and  wi 

,      ,1         1^^^,""'    "1™""    recoramenda  know  the. ohool  of  the  soldier,  will,  01 

Simula  not  be  liable  to  seizure  for  debts  con-  be  released  tnm  the  a        ' 
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ODl^le  eftUed  together  to  take  up  anns.    8.  The  penple;  Scbcelcber  (Yictor),  ancien  8oai-secr6taire 

KatioQ^  Guard  Mobile,  formed  or  the  soldiers  of  a'6tat  aa  minist&re  de  la  manne.  ancien  repr^sentant ; 

the  adire  annj,  of  those  of  the  reserre  who  have  Thomas  (A),  ancien  directeur  an  National, 

"^^y  ^Lr?i'Ai^  ?ul  'fr^t  ^I\?r«-«ng  the  awe  letter  «,d  n.^al, 

odIt  ctUed  out  by  virtue  of  a  special  law,  and  ^'   Albert,  raember  or  the  Frovisional   Gov- 

in  ibe  absence  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  bj  an  im-  ernment  of  1848,  addressed  Mr.  Bigelow  as  fol- 

wruJ  decree,  which  will  be  conyerted  into  law  the  lows : 

fl)IlowiD«r  session.    The  National  Guard  Mobile  will  -xgr^  4u««i.  -^       •    r     u     •       *  u 

cort  the  State  Uttle,  because  it  will  be  composed  in  ^J^.^^  \^^Ll7^'i'^'  ^?^  ^T'l^  *^^?  "5°?  ^^^^l 

gKti  part  of  men  thoroughly  exercised,  clotted,  and  51^*1*^2!?*!  ^3'"'-*^*^^°^°  nl«L°*?  °i?^.'^  "^^'fi 

wpipped.    Some  few  welUcTiosen  cadAi  will  siffice  F'^®^^*^  *^»*>"^»  ^«"'S  ^P  PJ®".??**  *o>«»"-„Thi8  medal 

to  foVTt  compact  and  disciplined  corps.    Theaer-  "a^bomage  rendered  to  the  illustnousP^^^ 

rice  in  ordinarytimea  wiU  be  scarcely  M»y  thing,  for  I?,^"  i^t\?'^"^''^l.*®?f  V°°°^if°-  *i™»''**»°°  ^°'' 

rt  wUl  in  great  part  comprehend  only  old  soSiers  *^f  SJiatT?.^'^"^'^'^^^!^^*^*"^^^^^    *^.®  5^Tif®  v 

who  iriU  D?  longer  need  to  be  bound  to  a  painful  ap-  *^«  ^at  Republic  of  the  United  States,  and  a  thank- 

prenUceship,  an^will  be  freed  in  time  of  peace  from  S?i™lf.^^  ^9  him  from  aU  defenders  of  liberal  and 

an  irksome  obligation.  The  men ofthe National  Guard  Jj"°^^?°.v?l^^  •^^'T?^??*  *??  ^1'^^'  -u^^  *~ 

Mobile  will  henceforth,  in  time  of  peace,  be  able  to  J^fP^  ^  \^^*  «»'''  **»;*  ^^"-  ^*°«<>^^  ^'"  '•fc«^° 

ccasider  tbemselyes  as  liberated  from  th?  burden  of  i^Jf.  ™«^*1  fr°^  yo°J  ^»«^»  »°d  ^®  beg  you  to  ac 

conscription.    Marriage  is  authorized  at  any  period  J^JlV'^^^l^T  ""^  S"""  ^f  "\  »y°»Pf  ^^T  ^^^  «i« 

Pf  the  sJrrice.    Such  fs  the  ffeneral  plan  of  the  meas-  «^^^  "**|<*°  ^^»<^^  y^"  ^*^«  *^®  ^o°°'  to  represent. 

are.  Supposing  that  out  of  the  826,000  Frenchmen  Mr.  Bigelow  warmly  thanked  the  committee 

rtocTery  year  attain  the  age  oftwenty.  160,000  of  the  for  their  sympathy   with   the  American   Re- 

Z:^r^T^'mi^/t^'^hr^tJf'SiJ^l  Pf^    The  following  is  the  reply  of  Mrs.  Lia- 

ionmadeof  the  legal  exemptions,  of  ordinary  losses,  <^*J^-                                                                «  .«^. 

»f  diminutions  of  all  kinds,  each  class  at  the  end  of  ^  _             -  ,  ,                ?''5^S?*  January  8,  IMT. 

ai  Tears  wiU  giye  the  folloWing  results :  Obktlembn  :  I  haye  received  the  medal  you  haye 

**                         *=*  sent  me.    I  cannot  express  the  emotion  with  which 

Active  army 417,483  soldiers.  this  proof  of  the  sentiments  of  so  many  thonsands 

Reserre  of  the  1st  ban ....  212,878       **  of  your  countrymen  fills  me.   So  marked  a  testimony 

Reserre  of  the  2d  ban 212,878        "  to  the  memory  of  my  husband,  given  in  honor  of  his 

National  Guard  Mobile....  889,986        **  services  in  the  canse  of  liberty,  by  those  who  in 

another  land  work  for  the  same  great  end,  touches 

Total 1,232,215  soldiers.  me  profoundly,  and  I  beg  you  to  accept,  for  your- 

fm        VI -xi             1       ij.1-         -Lx-r.  selves  and  those  whom  you  represent,  my  most 

The  pabhcation  prpduced  throughout  France  grateful  thanks.  I  am',  with  the  profoundest  respect, 

06  greatest  dissatisfaction,  and  many  of  the  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Jost  prominent  men  of  the  Conservative  party  MARY  LINCOLN. 

anonstrated  against  it.    The  Government,  to  The  most  notable  features  in  the  foreign  policy 

5I1C1  hate  public  opinion,  declared  that  the  plan  ^f  France  during  the  year  1866,  were  the  nego- 

OQJ^J  be  considwably  modified.  tiations  with  the  United  States,  concerning  the 

Uo  December  1st  the  gold  medal,  purchased  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico. 

i  1  ranee  by  snbscription  for  Mrs.  Lincoln,  was  The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  in- 

iiiverea  by  the  committee  into  the  hands  of  cessant  in  urging  upon  the  French  emperor  a 

r.  Bigelow,  at  the  Umted  States   legation,  gpe^dy  evacuation  of  Mexico.  The  French  Gov- 

r  Bigelow  was  at  the  sanie  time  requested  ernment,  in  a  note  of  January  9th,  assured  the 

tike  charge  of  the  followmg  letter  to  Mrs.  Government  of  the  United  States  that  it  hoped 

^^^'^*  that   the    object   of    the   French    expedition 

Kiyiira:  We  une  ohaned  to  present  yon  with  the  would  soon  be  attained,  and  that  it  was  en- 

ttT'^^iw  ^'S"?  ''^?*  ^'!i  "/^^iSf SJ^^K  deavoring  to  conclude  with  the  Emperor  Maii- 

QMar,  at  the  desire  of  upward  of  40,000  French  .,.         °*                     ..       r*i.        ^ui       a.'  j- 

tten^  who  wish  to  manifest  theirsympithy  for  the  ^»^»?^   ^n  arrangement  which   would   Mtiafy 

i«hcan  Union  by  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  mem-  the  interests  and  the  honor  of  France,  and  per- 

^  of  one  of  its  purest  and  most  illustrious  rep-  mit  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  regard  the  mission 

«BUtiyes.    If  Rrance  possessed  the  Uberties  that  of  the  French  army  in  Mexico  as  terminated. 

'iTh!*?''^'^***fr***^*^'*"'Ti?t**'"**'^ff*^*'"  A  declaration  to  the  same  effect  was  made 

t  tae  admirers  of  Lincohi  would  be  counted.  t     mcv.*«*»wwu    w    i,ii«  o»t««  vtx^v.   »»«   uin^^ 

W  accept,  madame,  the  homage  of  our  profound  by  the  emperor,  on  January  22d,  m  the  speech 

f€ct  from  the  throne,  on  opening  the  Corps  L^gis- 

^  Mtmb^n  of  iU  CommUtu  /—Albert,  ancien  latif.     On  April  6th,  the  Moniteur  announced 

obre  dn  gonvemement  provisoure ;  Arapo  (Etien-  that  the  emperor  had  resolved  that  the  return 

'^J^Tc^^rd'eVeX^I;  &%^^  Of  the  Jren^h  troops.should  take   place   in 

ies  mcmbre  da  gouremement  provisoirej  Chas-  November,  1866,  aJid  m  May  and  rfoveraber, 

(Cb..L.),  homme  de  lettres;  Cbauffour-Kestncr  1867.     Subsequently  the  minister  of  the  United 

ctor),  ancien  repr^sentant  du  peuple ;    Delord  States  in  France  was  suddenly  informed  that 

iil«),  r^dactenr  deVAventr  National;  Despois  ^1,^  French  Government  had  found  it,  from  mil- 

^:ri^^^^^iro\^^^l  ^  "^rt  itary  reasons,  impossible  to  withdraw  the  first 

taot  du    peuple ;   Joigneaux    (Fierre),    ancien  instalment  ot  the  troops  in  November,  but  that 

rvsenUnt  da  penple;  Kneip  (Louis),  ouvrier  en  it  would  hasten  the  evacuation  of  Mexico,  and 

>os;  Uttren^Pichat  (L.),   homroe  de  lettres;  probably  complete  it  before  the  time  stipulated. 

:^i  ~n"'5^f^d!.'°i^*i"i"?Sfr^T' Mielielt;  ^  Deceniber  all  the  necessary  preparations  for 

»r.iembrederinatitut;Pellet»n(Eug6ne;,d6put6  brmging  back  the  whole  of  the  expeditionary 

1  Seine ;  Qainet  (Edgar),  ancien  repr^sentant  du  forces  were  greatly  accelerated,  and  the  evacu- 
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tion  of  Mexico  was  expected  to  take  place  in  June  1,  1865,  and  September  1,  1866,  vtt 

the  first  month  of  the  year  1867.  {See  Msxioo.)  18,412,268.     The  average  number  per  month 

In  accordance  with  the  Franco-Italian  conven-  to  refugees  and  freedmen  was  8SM^569;  the 

tion  of  1864,  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  average  number  per  daj,  29,819.    The  issue  to 

troops  from  Rome  took  place  in  December,  whites  increased  antil  Jane  30,  1866,  wheo 

1866.    {See  Papal  States,  and  Italy.)    The  issues  to  freedmen  and  refugees  were  about 

execution  of  several  missionaries  in  Oorea  led  to  equal.    Since  September  the  number  supported 

a  naval  expedition  against  tbat  country.    {See  of  both  classes  has  diminished.    Rigid  scrotiiij 

Oorea.)  has  been  exercised  to  prevent  issues  to  anj  but 

FRANKFORT.    Until  1866,  Frankfort  was  the  absolutely  destitute,  and  parts  of  the  ration 

one  of  the  four  free  cities  of  the  German  Oonfed-  not  actually  needed  were  cut  ofL  Offioera  htTe 

*eration^  with  an  area  of  forty-three  square  miles  been  directed  to  hold  each  plantation,  countr, 

and  a  population,  in  1864,  of  91,180.    By  a  de-  parish,  and  town,  responsible  for  the  care  of  its 

cree  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  dat«d  September  20,  own  poor,  but  to  yery  little  purpose,  for  with 

1866,  Frankfort  (with  the  exception  of  the  dis-  few  exceptions  the  State  authorities  have  failed 

triots  of  Dortelweil  and  Nieder-Erlonbach,  to-  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  class  of  per- 

gether  with  1237  inhabitants,  which  were  an-  sons    supported  by  the   bureau.     Upon  the 

nexed  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse)  was  annexed  application  of  State  ofiicials,  special  issues  bare 

to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.    On  October  8th,  been  made  to  certain  States  for  the  support  of 

the  Prussians  took  formal  possession  of  the  city,  their  pauper  population.    Rations  are  sold  to 

FREEDMEN.   As  was  stated  in  the  Annual  teachers,  and  agents  of  benevolent  societies, 

Cyclop JSDiA  of  last  year,  Oongress  in  February,  under  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  such  pcr- 

1866,  passed  an  act,  amendatory  to  the  act  to  chases  made  by  commissioned  officers.    BuresQ 

establish  a  bureau  jfor  the  relief  of  Freedmen  hospitals  receive  the  usual  freedmen^s  r&tioiL 

and  refugees,   enlarging  its  powers   and  the  In  order,  however,   that  none  might  be  ea-. 

scope  of  its  operations,  which  was  vetoed  by  couraged  in  indolence,  and  to  encourage  in- 

the  President  and  failed  to  become  a  law.    In  dustry  and  thrift  among  the  freedmen,  the  issue 

consequence,  the  original  bureau  continued  in  of  rations,  except  in  certain  cases,  was  fl^ 

force,  under  the  administration  of  General  How-  pended  after  the  1st  October,  1866,  in  accord- 

ard,  as  commissioner,  with  no  material  change  ance  with  the   recommendation    of   GenenI 

of  organization.    Business  has  been  facUitated  Howard,  embodied  in  the  following  order  of 

and  the  many  yexed  questions  that  constantly  the  Secretary  of  War : 

arise,  have  usuaUy  been  settled  with  prompt-        ^^^  dwabtmht,  Bubeait  of  b.  f.  aito  A.  Lak.,  i 
ness  and  equity.    The  jurisdiction  of  assistant  WAumiaToir,  ^u^mc  }7,  i8t&   ) 

commissioners  coincides  generally  with  depart-  Hon.  E.  M.  SkuUon,  Secretary  qf  War: 
ment  and    district    commands,    and  whue   a        Sib  i   In  view  of  the  fact  that  charges  are  con- 

wholesome  supervision  has  been  exercised  over  f^^^^7  ™*^«  ^^  *  ^!f 8?  °  u™Hu^f  prominent  c^ 

♦K/»   A.«^^.««».    ««^i.    .^«^4.^^*:^«     v«-    Ku^-^  ^  wens  m  the  South  and  elaewnere  that  persona  are  fed 

the  freedmen    such    protection    has    likewise  ^y  the  bureau  in  idleness,  and  in  c6^deration  of 

been  extended  to  them  as  their  peculiar  con-  the  statements  made  by  the  Inspectors,  Gencnl? 

dition  imperatively  required.     The  importance  Steedman  and  Fnllerton,  implying  that  ^e  peopiA 

of  self  support,  has  been  urged  by  proper  means  ''ho  labor  for  support  are  rendered  idle  by  ite 

upon  the  kboripg  dasse..    Wages  have  been  LT]S*Ah~!'ni£rinrft/rL't,^"S^^^^ 

determmed,  not  arbitrarily  by  orders  of  bureau  ciently  matured  already  to  prevent  actual  starratioii. 

officers,  but  by  circumstances  ordinarily  affect-  I  recommend  that,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Sep- 

in^  the  price  of  labor  in  different  localities,  tember  next,  the  issue  of  rations  be  stopped,  except 

There  has  been  but  little  uniformity  of  action  J?  *^e  "^^k  in  regularly  organised  hospital^  and  t. 

in  different  States  in  r^pect.to  the  adjninistra-  iS*a?'l]^i„':?f!SS'thi'th'fS£?.'o'S^r»-^ 

tion  01  justice,  the  omcers  being  gmded  m  their  be  responsible  for  the  poor,  be  carefully  notified  of 

decisions  by  the  exigencies  of  the  various  cases  this  order,  so  that  they  may  assume  the  cbazire  if 

presented  to  them.    Assistant  commissioners  wch  indigent  refugees  and  freedmen  as  may  not  b« 

have  been  instructed  to  transfer  military  juris-  embrace<f  in  the  above  exceptions- 
diction  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  State  judicial       ^"'y  respectfuUy,  your  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
tribunals.    This  has  been  done  completely  in  Major-Oeneral,  Commissioaer. 

some  of  the  States,  while  in  Virginia,  Louisiana,       Approved,  to  take  effect  1st  October,  ^g^  ^^^ 

and  Texas,  bureau  courts  are  still  in  existence,  i®^^*  ^'J^  STAlfW^, 

VJ?'"?  ^'^!S''°'  ^°«^^°^  '^  ^""^  l^\  *?^        Official :  Jau«  Eldridob,  A.  f  To2c«L   "' 
aided  by  officers  and  agents  throughout  the         «**-••'     « «        u»,  ^  ^  ^ 

States,  has   sought   to   prevent  frauds  upon        Much  of  the  land  assigned  to  the  use  of  tb« 

colored  soldiers,  in  their  efforts  to  collect  un-  freedmen  before  the  close  of  the  war,  has  been 

paid  claims;  195  claims  were  paid  through  the  restored  to  its  original  owners.    The  amount 

office  of  the  commissioner ;  723  r^ected  at  his  of  land  still  in  possession  of  the  bureau  is  27:2.- 

office ;    1,532  are  in  process  of  adjustment  231  acres.    The  aggregate  number  of  parcels 

The  aggregate  amount  collected  and  paid,  is  of  town  property,  not  included  in  the  above. 

$10,639,09.    Transportation  has  been  furnished  which  have  been  in  posseaaon  of  the  borear. 

to  6,352  destitute  freed  people  and   887  re-  is  3,724,  of  which  2,605  have  been  restore 

fdgees.    The  number  of  rations  issued  between  leaving  a  balance  of  1,119  parcels  of  town 
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property.     The    expenses    of  managing   the  able-bodied,  and  are  unable  to  care  for  the  helpless 

freedmen,    and    providing    for    the    destitute  and  destitute  amonff  them,  owing  to  their  great  num- 

among  them,  hare  been  quite  large.    The  fol-  ^"'  1?"^  ^^^  ?''L*v  *  T""^  ^^"^  ^""^  residents  of  the 

1     •     iki     "/'"^"i'"*'''  **"»''•     ^           *  counties  in  whichnhey  hare  congregated  dunne  the 

lowing  tabular  statement,  from  the  last  report  war.    The  necessity  for  the  reUif  extended  to  these 

of  the  commissioner,  shows  the  financial  con-  people,  both  able-bodied  and  helpless,  by  the  Got- 

didoD  of  the  bureau.  emment,  will  continue  as  long  as  they  remain  in  their 

„  ,  .           .,.,.,  present  condition,  and  while  rations  are  issued  to  the 

The  bftiBce  on  hand  of  the  ft^edmen                   ^^?^  2  able-bodied,  they  will  not  voluntarily  change  their 

tT,iM,»8i  4a  The  investigations  of  the  commissioners  liko- 

^"en^TTu!"" ."!':  »m,ooo  00  T*'*.  ^'"^'o*^  *he  feet,  that  in  some  instances 

Tbe  tnosportation  reported  un-  the  froedmen  sunercd  great  injustice  and  wrong 

Ti??  ••*.:::•  «-*V."-;Li'r-*     MSit  **  t^®  ^^^  of  officers  of  the  bureau,  who 

Tk«tnmportation  estimated  dae.      20,000  00  „„,^   *i.^i«  ^^»,^— a   ^ *      •*•    ^  *  xt.   • 

Estimated  tmount  dac  Medical  ^scQ-  tneir  powers  and  Opportunities  for  their 

Dejortmeat 100,000  00  own  aggrandizement,  and  perverted  their  offi- 

'iSSlJJDe'^                      200,000  00  <^^  prerogatives  to  selfish  ends.    Tlie  legisla- 

.    |64S,oi5  94  tion  of  the  various  Southern  States  in  reference 

T,.., .. .     „     .  -         ,,^         ^^«,oAi..e  KK  ^  ^^6  freedmen  has  greatly  enlarged  the  rights 

Total  bfthsfic  for  all  purposes  of  expenditure..   $0,518,9(^55 j        ..,  i»^Li.i           ^                 «**©««» 

*^   *^          ^              ^  ^  and  privileges  of  that  class  of  persons,  and  in 

The  commissioner  estimates  the  additional  many  respects  placed  them  on  an  equality  with 

fTinds  necessary  for  the  next  fiscal  year  as  fol-  the  whites.    The   marriage  relation  between 

lows :  persons  of  color  has  been  recognized  and  legal- 

fchries  of  Awlstant  Commlsaloncns  Sub-As-  ^^^  ?  *^®  P^^^  ?(.  making  contracts,  suing  and 

sitanta.  and  Agenta $147,500  00  Dcmg  sued,  estabhshcd,  and  the  cnminal  laws 

?.^f.^?.f,i*S!ti;;.n.; f^^^  ^   extended   in  their  operation  as  to  inflict 

Mat  r/oery  and  nrlntmg (Ui.U00  00  «_^_     *i.           xl                             •  t_          ^ 

Qoartere  and  fuel 200,000  00  ^P^'^   tnem   the   same  punishment   as  upon 

^^o^tioKB. LSooiooooo  whites.    In  some  of  the  States  the  freedmen 

T.l^^l'^o?:^^•::::::::::::::::::::::::    mm^  ^''^  ^^^^  *«  testify  as  witnesses  before  the 

Jfwrsuperintendents 25^000  00  courts  in -all  cases,  while  in  others  they  can 

^^^JZ!^i:i^'7Xi:^^':^.      ^m  oo  ^r  ^"J^*""^  only  <>«ai?Bt  Pefons  of  their  own 

Tri4  ;:n\  hiDjc  and  postage ...  .77. iR^ooo  00  color.  These  are  the  pnncipal  features  of  legis- 

-. .  ,                                               '■ lative  action,  though  there  are  some  minor  do- 

_  ^ $8,886,800  00  tails,  all,  however,  tending  to  elevate  the  «>n- 

^  hile  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  dition  of  the  colored  people  above  what  it  was 

necessity  of  the  bureau  and  the  prudence  of  its  previous  to  their  emancipation. 

maca^ement,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  its  Benevolent  societies  have  supplemented  to  a 

hi^  expenditure  is  not  entirely  barren  of  good  large  extent  the  efforts  of  the  general  govem- 

n^olts.   In  April,  1866,  General  Steedmanand  ment,  and  the  State  Legislatures,  to  improve 

FcJlerton  were  Appointed  commissioners  by  the  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  freedmen. 

President  to  visit  the  Southern  States,  and  inyes-  Throughout  the  Northern  States  organizations 

tii^te  the  operations  of  the  freedmen's  bureau  An<l  associations  have  been  established,  and  are 

tjtercia.  In  accordance  with  their  instructions,  now  in  active  operation,  the  great  object  of 

tbcT  visited  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  any  which  is  to  open  schools,  employ  teachers,  give 

i:njK)rtance,  and  the  headquarters  of  each  dis-  instruction  to  the  freedmen  and  their  children, 

trict  of  the  bureau  in  several  of  the  States  ex-  encourage  them  in  habits  of  order  and  industry, 

amined,  and  conversed  with  representatives  of  render  fliera  advice  and  assistance  when  re- 

^1  classes  of  people,  white  and  black,  as  well  quisite,  and  provide  clothing  and  other  com- 

M  officers  on  doty  in  the  military  service  and  «>rt8  for  the  more  destitute.    Over  600  schools 

in  tbe  freedmen^s  bureau   in  those   States,  have  been  opened,  and  it  is  estimated  that 

^bile  tlie  result  of  their  investigations  was  the  160,000  freedmen  and  their  children  are  now 

•li^flchjure  of  many  irregularities  and  abuses  on  receiving  instruction  in  the  Southern  States, 

the  part  of  oflScials  having  the  freedmen  in  Of  these  schools  there  are  61  in  Maryland,  41 

<!^^  it  also  showed,  with  equal  distinctness,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  104  in  Virginia,  80 

t^^  importance  and  necessity  of  some  organized  in  North  Carolina,  129  in  South  Carolina,  81 

prt.vi^on  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  largo  class  in  Georgia,  29  in  Florida,  28  in  Alabama,  20  in 

of  ikrs(V)s,  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  pro-  Mississippi,  6  in  Louisiana,  65  in  Tennessee,  5 

^liog  for  themselves.    In  showing  why  the  in  Kentucky,  8  in  Missouri,  10  in  Arkansas,  and 

oegroes  need  assistance,  they  report  as  foUows :  ^  in  Kansas,  making  a  total  of  609.  The  teachers 

^  A  majority  of  the  freedmen  to  whom  assistance  baa  ^  ,^^^  ^^^^^«  .f  ^f  supported  by  the  asso- 

«€D  fomishcd  are  nndoubtedly  able  to  earn  a  living  nations,  and  while  they  cooperate  with    the 

i^^b«7  were  removed  to  localities  where  labor  could  bureau,  they  do  not  draw  upon  its  resources. 

« procured.    The  necessity  of  issuing  rations  to  The    progress    made    by   the   pupils  in  these 

irk'-:^,*'^  ?!!?**?'•  ""^i"^*'  ^^*'°'  *^''i'"  accumulation  schools  has  been  of  the  most  gratifying  charac- 

la  larse  numbers  xn  certain  places  whore  the  land  isx  jr                      '  i  ±\^      Fy            a. 

aurroductive,  and  the  demand  for  labor  is  limited!  ^T^  ^°^  far  more  rapid  than  the  most  sangume 

AMoDff  as  these  people  remain  in  the  present  local-  friends  of  the  system  dared  to  anticipate.     An- 

i^e«,  the  citU  authorities  refuse  to  provide  for  the  other  part  of  the  work  of  these  associations  is 
Vol.  n.->22           a 
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obtaining  work  and  homei  for  dependent  freed  mated.     Bj  some  it  is  alleged  that  Enfftrin^ 

people,  and  retievini:;  crotrded  localities.   Uach  vice,  and  crime,  have  fearfollj  increased  >T!ion; 

has  been  accomplished  in  tli  is  .direction,  provi-  them — that  they  have  been  decimated  b;  & 

aioD  being  mode  for  giying  employment  to  large  easc,andare  rapidly  verging  toward  citinctioa; 

numbers,  who  otherwise  wonid  have  boen  left  while  others  assert  that  in  every  respect  iltr 

in  destitution.  are  gTeatly  improved,  and,  if  allowed,  irill  som 

In  the  IHstriot  of  Columbia  the  freedmen  become  orderly,  iudnstrious,  andnsefuldtizeu 

have  been  invested  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  efforts  madeblhar 

and  they  exercised  that  right,  for  the  first  time,  behalf  have  been  as  fruitful  of  good  rcsilu  a 

on  the  '25th  of  February.     It  was  predicted  that  any  efforts  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  tiie 

disturbances  would  arise  on  that  occasion,  bat  ignorant  and  destatute  of  other  da««s;  ih^i 

the  election  passed  off  in  as  qoiet  and  orderly  a  thoy  have  manifested  a  most  promising  >b^\i- 

manner  as  at  previous  periods.              .  tibUity  of  improvement,  and  if  all  that  ceold 

The  present  condition  of  the  freedmen,  phy-  be  desired  has  OOt  beeo  aoconiplisbcd  aiiim; 

meal  and  moral,  as  contracted  with  their  status  them,  enoagb  has  been  done  to  renew  eicnivEL, 

before  their  emancipation,  is  variously  esti-  and  inspire  fiitnro  effort. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND  in  the  Jurassic  perio<l.  His  profound  attainraena 

DISCOVERIES  IN  IBSG.    The  progress  of  Oe-  in  geology,  ondhis  capadty  forcarrful  ^Qcn)- 

ographioal  Science  during  the  year  was  marked  iiations  from  established  data,  make  lliis  nur- 

not  so  much  by  great  or  startling  discoveries  as  which  he  presented  to  tlie  Satieti  de  C^'ivn^- 

by  n  steady  and  almost  universal  advance  of  phU  of   Paris,    eiocedingly   interestins.     i!( 

knowledge  of  all  sections  of  the  world,  and  a  finds  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  rast  mcii- 

clear  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  disoov-  nent  deeply  indented  with  bays  and  golfs  ui 

cries  of  previous  years.     Yet,  io  many  respects,  dotted  with  great  lakes,  surronndcd  with  en- 

the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  year  are  more  merous  islands,  embracing  a  conadcrable  p^^r- 

important  in  the  positive  additions  made  to  oar  don  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ooeaus,  idiJ  in- 

knSwledgo  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  than  eluding  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  BnuA 

those  of  some  previous  years.    So  complete  is  Isles,  considerable  portions  of  Western  £an^. 

the  organization  of  gec^aphical  discovery,  and  the  Ural  region,   part  of  Asia,  Northero  lai 

BO  earnest  the  zeal  of  the  explorers,  that  though,  part  of  Central  Africa,  a  portioo  of  Aa:<tril^ 

as  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  men,  whose  names  and  the  eastern  part  of  North  and  Soutli  Aisit- 

have    attained  a  world-wide  reputation,  are  ica.    Beyond  it  on  the  west  rose  a  ugrroir  tii; 

striclien  down  by  disease,  or  accident,  or  fall  lofty  continent,  embracing  the  Rocky  Mouabia 

victims  to  the  ferocity   of   the   savago   tribes  and  Andean  ranges,  aud  extending  wcsffaf!. 

among  whom  they  have  ventured,  there  is  no  to  include,  though  with  large  lakes  betwivc 

pause  in  the  work ;  a  new  explorer  totes  up  the  some  of  the  Polyneaan  Islands.     The  Vallt.' 

thrend  dropped  by  tlie  dead  traveller,  and  pur-  of  the  Misai&sippi,  and  the  broad  MTsana!  m 

sui  -  i(  till  the  discovery  is  completed,  or  he  in  either  side  of  it,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mil  ifi; 

tur';  ;:]ils  a  victim  lo,his  intrepidity.     The  loss  pampas  of  Sonth  America,  formed  the  bed  oft 

of  1.1, n  eminent  in  geographical  science  since  mightyoccao.    The  land  was  for  the  miKt  part 

t"i'p[  :iil>er,  18C5,  has  been  remarkably  great,  gronped  about  the  equator,  and,  eic*pt  si'ic' 

S|iL  ;„■,  Smjtho,  VonderDeckon,Barth,SicboId,  small  tongues  of  land,  lay  wholly  within  ite 

■Wli.\,-,>ll,  Lee,    Forchhammer,  Hodgkin,  Car-  tropical  and  the  two  temperate  smw.    M* 

rii-i ".  Nordenskiold,  the  Earl  of  Uonoaghmore,  gives  at   considerable  length   his  rejsons  fo: 

CMdiiiiiiig,  Schoolcmtt,  Kupfer,  Waterton,  and,  these  conclusions,  which  seem  satisGictnrj. 
piili  1 1>-,  Livingstone,  have  all  completed  their         Professor  A.  Griscbach  pablishesmthtfFcii- 

c:ir.    I  ..f  usefulness  and  entered  upon  their  re-  ruary  cumber  of  Petermann's  jlitlidh^^ 

iv;i:i!.     Von  der  Deckcn  and,  probably.  Living-  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  geographical  diSnbs- 

sill,     were  mnrdorcd  by  the  natives  of  the  ro-  tion  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  into  lii*' 

pii':~  lliey  were  attempting  to  explore,  andDu  tricts.     His  first  district  ia  that  of  th«Awi<- 

(li .    11  .ind  Baker  narrowly  escaped  the  same  Alpine  Flora,  and  ho  makes  the  nortben  lin'it 

fill  ,     Hut  theu-  places  are  promptly  filled,  if  of  forest-growth  in  the  coontry  of  the  fanKi- 

nut  .,  t  in  the  same  field  of  research,  in  others  of  edes,  67°  N.  lat. ;   in  Siberia,  fium  theTsoi*' 

c.[i!  .1  ,;ilerest,  and  perhaps  of  still  greater  peri!,  to  tlie  Lena,  from  69°  80' to  71°  30';  uiK»»'' 

\.  .  iiuy  as  wci!  comraonco  oar  review  of  the  scbatka,  04°;    near  Behring's  Strait,  M':  si 

di-.(  II' irios  and  explorations  of  the  year  by  a  Great  Bear  Lake,  07°,  and  on  thocoa'toflljJ" 

Et:i'  Mi-iit  of  a  few  facts  appertMning  to  general  son's  Bay,  C0°  BO'.     His  second  distrir-  ^ 

r;iili,  rthanlocolgeography.   M. Jn]esMarcon,a  Continental  Flora  of  the  Eastern  Remiipbitt 

distini;ulshcd  French  geographer  and  geologist,  he  divides  into  ten  subilistricts,  vii :    1-  '^i* 

has  undertaken  to  portray  the  earth  as  it  existed  North  Europeon  and  Siberian  Flora;  i-"^' 
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Mediterranean  Flora;    3.  The  Flora  of    tho 
Steppes;  4.  The Chino-Japancse Flora;  5,  The 
Dora  of  the  Indian  Monsoon  Region,  which  he 
ainiia  subdiyides  into  the  Flora  of  the  drj 
Monsoon  Climates  with  their  brief  rainy  season, 
the  Flora  of  the  moist  Monsoon  Climates,  and 
the  Asiatic  Equatorial  Flora ;  6.  The  Flora  of 
the  Sahara;  7.  The  Flora  of  Soudan;  8.  Tho 
Flora  of  the  Kalaban  or  South  Central  Africa ; 
9.  The  Flora  of  the  Cape  Lands ;  10.  The  Aus- 
tralian Flora.    His  third  district,  the  American 
Eora,  is  also  divided  into  twelve  Efubdistricts, 
viz. :  1.  Flora  of  the  North  American  Forest 
Regions ;  2.  Flora  of  tRe  Prairies ;  3.  Oalifor- 
nian  Flora;  4.  Flora  of  Mexico,  which  is  again 
fDWivided  into  Flora  of  the  warm  moist  East- 
em  Coast  of  Mexico,  Flora  of  the  Mexican 
nighlands,  Flora  of  the  Westcni  Coast  of  Mex- 
ico ;  5,  The  Flora  of  the  West  Indies,  subdi- 
vided into  the  Flora  of  the  Bahamas  and  the 
Eastern  Caribbean  Idands,  and  the  Flora  of  the 
Greater  Antilles  and  the  Western  Caribbean  Is- 
lands;  6.  Flora  of  South  America,  North  of 
tiie  Equator,  subdivided  into  tho  Flora  of  the 
Forest  Eegion  of  the  Northern  Coast,  and  the 
Kora  of  the  Savannas  of  Guiana  and  the  Lla-  ^ 
no5  of  Venezuela;  7.  Flora  of  Equatorial  Bra- ' 
rA :  8.  Flora  of  Southern  Brazil,  likewise  di- 
vi«Ied  into  the  Coast  Flora  and  the  Flora  of  the 
Plains ;  9.  Flora  of  the  Tropical  Andes,  includ- 
ing Eora  of  the  West  Side  of  the  Coast  range 
or  Cordillera,  the  Puna  Region,  and  the  Cin- 
chona Region;  10.  Flora  of  the  Pampas;  11. 
flora  of  Chili ;  12.  Flora  of  the  Forest  Region 
of  the  West  Coast  of  the  Southern  Extremity 
of  S.  America.    His  last  grand  district  is  that  of 
the  Oceanic  Island  Flora,  and  comprises  the 
prodncts  of  the  Idands  of  the  Pacific,  Atlan- 
tic^ and  Indian  Oceans,  remote  from  the  conti- 
nents, which  possess  a  character  of  similarity 
which  is  extraordinary.     These  divisions  and 
sabdiri.<dous  serve  to  exhaust  the  different  flora 
of  the  earth's  surface.     Professor  Grisebach 
accompanies  his  essay  with  an  admirable  map, 
culorc-d  to  represent  the  different  districts  and 
sol  districts.— The  British  Board  of  Trade  have 
recently  published  a  table  of  the  mean  average 
temperature  and  specific  gravity  of  tho  Princi- 
pe oceans  and  larger  seas  of  the  globe.    It  is 
43  follows : 


^'<  nh  Atbntlc  Ocean  as  &r  aa  M'  north 

latitude. 

S^xtb  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  60*  loutb 

Iitiiude 

Sorthern  Paclfle  Ocean  aa  fiir  as  60* 

north  latitude 

B-JCibem  Pacific  Ocean  as  far  aa  60' 

soaih  latitude^ 

"yiian  Ocean,  trmn  the  Equator  to  60" 

f-ath  laUtade 

M«--il,terrancan 

oaf  Is  5e  a. 

55onh?«8 

Baltic  Sea 

RvtiSea 

Krtl  j^  Borlh  of  20*  north  Vatitnde! ! . . 
C"i  Sea  Booth  of  20'  north  latitade. . . . 


Spedfle 

M«aD 

gnviij. 

tomptr«tiir«. 

1.026e4 

71*66' 

• 

1.02676 

66*66' 

u 

1.02548 

69*94' 

4 

1.0265S 

67*70' 

U 

1.02680 

69*28' 

u 

1.02S9 

67*  80' 

u 

1.0143 

60*80' 

u 

1.0261 

1.0086 

1.0286 

79*80' 

u 

1.0297 

77-  40' 

It 

1.0272 

81*60' 

u 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  globe  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  investigation  by 
geographers,  and  no  two  authorities,  estimating 
from  the  data  in  possession  of  the  scientific, 
have  ever  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions. The  extraordinary  discrepancies  in  their 
estimates  may  well  excite  surprise.  In  1787 
Bnsching  stated  the  population  of  the  eai*th  at 
1000  millions.  This  was  probably  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  careful  summing  up  of  the  facts  then 
known,  but  rather  a  hasty  estimate.  In  1800, 
Pabri  and  Stein  estimated  it  at  900  millions. 
In  1833,  with  more  abundant  data  and  greater 
carO)  Stein  and  Hdrschelmann  reduced  tiie  ag- 
gregate to  872,000,000.  In  1868,  Dieterici,  as 
the  result  of  a  detailed  investigation,  with  very 
full  references  to  the  latest  censuses  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world,  made  the  aggr&r 
gate  l,288j000,000  or  416,000,000  more  than 
Stei  nand  Hdrschelmann.  In  1865,  Eolb,  with 
equal  care  and  extended  investigation,  gave  the 
amount  as  1,220,000,000.  In  Behm's  *•  Geo- 
graphical Year  Book ''  for  1866,  the  sum  totaJ, 
after  a  carefully  detailed  statement,  is  given  as 
1,860,000,000.  These,  according.to  this  author- 
ity, are  distributed  as  follows :  Europe,  286,000,- 
000;  Asia,  798,600,000;  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia, 8,850,000;  Africa,  188,000,000;  Amer- 
ica, 74,650,000.  The  disturbing  elements  in 
these  diverse  estimates  are  the  populations  of 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  Africa.  It  is  easy  for  authori- 
ties to  differ  in  these  100  or  even  200,000,000. 
The  populations  of  Europe,  America,  and  Aus- 
tralasia, are  pretty  definitely  ascertained. 

TTe  turn  now  to  our  usual  detailed  survey 
of  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  and 
exploration  in  the  different  countries  of  the 
world  in  detail,  and  as  usual  commence  with — 

I.  North  America.  1.  Arctic  America, — The 
publication  of  Dr.  Isaao  I.  Hayes'  narrative  of 
his  explorations  in  1860-1,  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  though  late,  throws  considerable 
additional  light  on  the  geography  of  the  Polar 
region.  Dr.  Hayes  is  ai^  accurate  and  skilful 
observer,  and  his  journal  and  observations  pos- 
sess a  high  degree  of  interest.  He  not  only 
fully  demonstrates  the  existence  of  an  open 
polar  sea,  but  his  observations,  in  connection 
with  those  of  previous  explorers,  define  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  bounds  of  it  on  this 
continent.  His  views  of  the  universal  integrity, 
truthfulness,  and  purity  of  the  Esquimaux  char- 
acter, do  not  fully  coincide  with  those  of  Cap- 
tain Hall.  The  Esquimaux  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  other  savage  nations,  and  though 
less  revengeful  and  vindictive  than  the  Indians, 
are,  as  a  rule,  thievish,  vain,  deceitful,  and 
childish.  There  are  individual  exceptions,  of 
course,  to  these  traits,  as  there  are  to  the  general 
faults  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  the  Esquimaux 
are  by  no  means  perfect,  even  according  to 
their  own  standai'd.  The  various  projects  for 
North  Polar  exneditions  from  England  and  the 
continent  to  wnich  allusion  was  made  in  the 
AiJNUAL  Utolop^dia  for  1865,  have  not,  from 
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one  cause  or  another,  been  undertaken.    The  ^   2.  British  North  America.'— IMc  or  notb- 
Royal  Geographical  Society  urged  upon  the  ing  in  the   way  of  geographical  exploratii>n 
British  Government  the  desirability  of  com-  has  been  attempted  in  the  British  colonies  in 
pleting  the  Arctic  researches — ^not  now  in  fur-  North  America,  during  the  year  1866.   Tic 
ther  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  for  his  fate  British  astronomers  sent  out  to  Brid^  Co- 
and  that  of  his  comrades  is  very  fully  ascer-  lumbia,  have  reported  the  latitude  and  long!* 
tained,  but  to  solve  the  questions  of  the  extent  tude  of  twenty-one  points  in  that  province  and 
of  Greenland  to  the  north,  the  boundaries  of  Vancouver  Island,  which  they  haveascertaiiicd 
the  open  polar  sea,  and  various  other  questions  with  great  precision.    The  most  important  of 
of  scientiuc  interest.  Their  representations  were  these  are  Fort  Vancouver,  45**   38'  X.  lat, 
enforced  by  the  great  geographical  societies  of  122°  28'  W.  Ion.    from    Greenwich;  Msqo- 
the  continent,  but  the  British  Admiralty,  pro-  ally,  47°  7'  N.  lat.,  122°  25'  W.  Ion.;  Esqni- 
bably  feeling  that  enough  had  already  been  ex-  mault,  48°  26'  N.  lat.,  123°  27'  W.  Ion.:  Ct»l- 
pended,  with  only  negative  results,  on  these  ex-  ville,  48°  40'  N.  lat.,  118°  5'  W.  Ion. ;  Tobacc«.' 
peditions,  refused  to  entertain  their  application.  Plains,  48°  67'  N.  lat,  115°  8'  W.  Ion.;  Snniis 
The  German  geographical  societies,  following  Prairie,  49°  1'  N.  lat,  122°  12'  W.  Ion.  The 
the  lead  of  Dr.  A.  Petermann  of  Gotha,  editor  attempt  has  been  made,  though  i(Hthont  com- 
of  the  Mittheilungen^  attempted  to  send  an  ex-  plete  success,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  forest 
pedition  to  explore  the  polar  r^ons  by  way  lands  in  Canada,    The  returns  give  287,711 
of  Spitzbergen,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  square  miles  of  forest  lands,  not  reckoning  the 
succeed,  but  the  political  troubles,  and  evcntu-  dwarf  birches,  firs,  and  elms  of  the  Tadonjjk 
ally  the  war  which  so  materially  changed  the  country.    The  amount  of  lumber  and  timl<er 
map  of  central  Europe  prevented  the  execution  prepared  for  market  in  1861,  was  982,060.1*5 
of  their  plans.    Meantime  one  of  the  younger  feet,  valued  at  $8,621,149.     Tliis  prodQctioa 
associates  of  ihe  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  greatly  increased  since  that  time,  the  ti- 
of  London,  Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  a  member  port  of  timber  and  deals  to  Great  Britain  a](»at 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  resolved  from  his  own  being,  in  1865,  of  the  value  of  $7,971,991. 
resources  to  make  an  exj^edition  along  the  sur?        2.  In  the  United  States^  there  has  been  no  ^en- 
face  of  some  of  the  glaciers  of  Greenland  into  eral  geographical  survey  the  past  year.    r.ie 
the  interior  of  that  snow-clad  continent,  with  a  coast  survey  has  been  somewhat  languidly  pro^- 
view  of  penetrating  to  the  northern  line  of  ecnted,  owing  to  the  hopeless  illness  of  its  nskt 
Greenlano,  if  possible.    Mr.  Whymper  expected  chief,  who  died  early  in  1867.    The  geologic*! 
to  start  upon  his  expedition  during  the  present  survey  of  California  has  been  diligently  pro^^ 
spring  (1867),  and  would  take  with  him  from  cuted,  and  has  thrown  some  furUier  light  m 
Copenhagen    an    experienced    Danish    guide,  the  altitude  and  character  of  some  of  the higbcf 
Baron  Schilling,   a  Bussian    geographer,  has  summits  of  both  the  Coast  Kange  and  the  ^i- 
proposed,  and  has  perhaps  already  undertaken,  erra  Nevada.    The  construction  of  the  ire«t<:ra 
an  expedition  by  a  new  route  to  enter  the  open  division  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  through  OMx- 
polar  sea.    He  proposes  to  enter  and  pass  up  nia,  known  as  the  CentraJ  Pacific  Bailroatl,  bis. 
Behring's  Strait,  and  advancing,  if  possible,  as  in  the  prosecution  of  the  tunnel  through  the  »nch 
far  as  Now  Siberia,  to  follow  thence  the  south-  mit  of  the  pass  of  the  Sierra,  brought  to  light  t';e 
western  current,  known  to  exist  there,  which  existence  of  valuable  mineral  treasures,  where 
he  attributes  to  the  existence  of  a  vast  body  of  their  existence  had  not  previously  been  antloi- 
land  of  triangular  form  existing  in  the  polar  pated.     The  report  of  Mr.  James  W.  Taylor, 
sea,  which  divides  the  waters  into  two  currents,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  tlic 
the  southeastern  and  southwestern.    The  south-  Treasury,  in  September,  1866,  to  investi^rate  th^ 
western  current,  reasoning  from  analogy,  will  present  and  prospective  of  gold  and  silver  in 
be  found  moderately  free  n'om  ice  and  open  for  the  various  fields  of  the  precious  metals  in  tlr 
four  or  five  months.    The  character  and  extent  United  States,  was  published  in  March,  1S6T. 
of  this  polar  sea  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  A  few  facts  gleaned  from  it  will  be  of  interest 
lands  which  bound  it  determined  by  such  an  ex-  geographically.    The  Roclsy  Mountains  proper, 
pedition,  if  it  can  be  conducted  with  success,  which  designation  does  not  now  indnde  tlk 
but  there  seem  to  be  serious  difficulties  to  be  Sierra  Nevada  or  the  Coast  Range  of  Califcr- 
encountered.  Bia,  but  only  the  Sierra  Madre^  or  Mother 
The  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  past  llklountain,  from  which  the  two  former  direr^o 
year  to  construct  the  so-called  Kusso- American  in  Mexico,  divides  the  gold  and  silver  fields  of 
telegraph  line  through  Russian  America,  and  it  the  west  into  two  distinct  classes ;  those  on  it' 
was  at  one  time  hoped  that  it  would  prove  a  western  slope,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
success,  but  the  parties  who  undertook  it,  met  Coast  Range,  in  which  the  placers  arehirgeand 
with.8uch  difficulties  in  the  desolate  and  moun-  rich,  and  the  gold-bearing  quartz  contains  gold 
tai nous  regions  into  which    they  penetrated  in  a  free  state,  and  easily  extracted  after  the 
that  they  considered  themselves  compelled  to  quartz  is  crushed,  by  the  process  of  amalgaiDa- 
abandon  the  enterprise.     It  may  be  under-  tion,  and  those  on  the  eastern  dope,  in  which 
taken  under  more  favorable  circumstances  by  the  gold  is  found  mainly  in  perplexing  and  very 
the  Russian  government,  but  this  is  doubt-  intractable  combinations  with  the  8uipharet5i*i 
f^l»  iron  and  copper.    The  veins  or  lodes  are  fir^ 
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qoentlr  closed  suddenly  by  what  is  called  a  cap,  measures  crop  out  19  another  portion  of  the 

or  shntting  up  of  the  vein  by  the  wall-rock,  field  as  a  result  of  the  upheaval.    On  the  North 

and  this  is  penetrated  with  great  diflSoulty,  and  Saskatchewan,  in  the  limits  of  British  Colum- 

belov  it  the  sulphurous  or  pyritousore  is  reach-  bia,  aud  on  the  South  Sa^atchcwan,  above  the 

ed,  perhaps  to  be  again  shut  off  after  a  time,  but  boundary  of  49*^,  gold  has  also  been  found  in 

the  intrusions  are  less  frequent  and  less  formi-  very  considerable  quantities  in  placers. 

dable  as  the  miners  descend.   The  pyritous  ores  In  1865-'66,  some  islands  in  Vermillion  Lake, 

(L  c,  those  mixed  with  sulphureta  of  iron  and  Minnesota,  about  the  48th  degree  of  latitude, 

copper),  contain  gold  in  large  quantities,  but  its  were  discovered  to  contain  auriferous  quartz  in 

readr  extraction  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  a  considerable  quantity.    The  islands  bear  traces 

neiF  one  in  mining  science.    Processes  adopted  of  volcanic  'action.     This  quartz,  in  numerous 

darinn:  the  year  1866,  entirely  new,  ond  the  re-  assays,  yielded  gold  in  quantities  varying  from 

saM  of  American  investigation  and  invention,  $10  to  $35  per  ton.    Some  gold  was  ako  ob- 

give  some  promise  of  solving  the  problem  sue-  tained  by  washing  the  drift.     In  Canada  two 

ces^folly  and  cheaply.    If  they  prove  success-  gold  fields  of  considerable  extent  have  been 

fill  Colorado  will  yield  more  gold  than  any  discovered,  one  at  Madoc,  near  Kingston,  in 

other  of  the  mining  States.    New  Mexico  gives  Canada  West ;  the  other,  on  the  Chaudiere  and 

great  promise  of  becoming  the  most  productive  its  tributaries,  near  Quebec.    Assays  show  that 

of  the  silver-mining  districts,  if  she  can  bo  the  quartz  rock  in  the  latter  yields  from  $21  to 

freed  from  the  invasions  of  the  Camanches  and  $95  per  ton.     In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  ten  or 

Apaches,  who  now  render  life  so  insecure  in  twelve  distinct  gold  fields  of  somewhat  limited 

many  parts  of  her  territory,  and  can  have  rail-  area,  one  of  them  not  more  than  five  miles  from 

road  communication  with  the  Mississippi  Val-  Halifax.    The  gold  is  of  remarkable  parity,  av- 

lej.   She  has  also  vast  stores  of  superior  cop-  eraging  22  carats  fine,  and  much  of  it  free, 

per  ores  in  her  mountains.    Silver  is  also  abun-  though  associated  in  the  veins  T^th  cuprite  or 

dint  in  Colorado.     Montana,  the  youngest  of  yellow  copper,  malachite,  mispickel  or  arsen- 

tU»Trestern  Territories,  is  immensely  produc-  ical   pyrites,  zinc-blende,  and   sesquioxide  of 

tire  of  the  precious  metals.     Mr.  Taylor,  with  iron.    The  quartz  vein  is  in  wavy  folds,  and 

every  dijjposition  to  be  cautious,  and  discarding  not  in  level  sheets,  as  it  usually  occurs  else- 

the  exaggerations  of  the  miners,  states  the  pro-  where.    The  average  yield  for  all  the  districts 

dijrtion  of  gold  alone  in  this  young  territory,  is  about  $80  to  the  ton  of  quartz  rock,  while 

now  bat  four  years  old,  as  follows :    In  1868,  the  maximum  at  one  of  the  mines  (Wine  Har- 

^2,000,000 ;  in  1864,  $5,000,000 ;  in  1865,  $6,-  bor)  has  been  $1,000  per  ton.   This  is  independ- 

W0,000 ;  in  1866,  $12,000,000— an  aggregate  of  ent  of  the  great  waste  which  attends  the  reduc- 

(25,000,000  in  four  years,  while  its  |)resent  pop-  tion  of  pyritous  ores,  with  which  a  considerable 

Illation  does  not  much  if  at  all  exceed  28,000.  portion  of  the  quartz  is  filled. 

Fortv-seven  quartz  mills  are  erected  or  in  pro-  The  extended  and  varied  experience  in  min- 

•e^-<  of  erection,  and  2,500  lodes,  represented  ing,  gained  during  the  past  few  yeai*s  in  Colora- 

0  lie  gold-bearing,  have  been  prospected,  and  do.  Nova  Scotia,  Montana,  Idaho,  Eraser  River, 

:itlc5  recorded.    Silver  is  nearly  as  abundant  as  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  Nevada,   aad 

Jf'Id,  mainly  in  the  form  of  argentiferous  ga-  California,  is  now  being  applied  to  the  develop- 

enn.    The  ore  is  very  rich,  many  of  the  assays  ment  and  scientific  improvement  of  the  gold 

ridding  from  $1,2'K)  to  $1,700  of  silver  to  fields   of  the  Alleghany   range,  in  Virginia, 

iie  ton.    Three  lurnaces  for  smelting  silver  are  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 

ilrcady  in  operation.    Coal,  iron,  and  petro-  bama,  and  under  the  active  efforts  of  skilful 

Mm  are  also  found  abnndantly  in  this  torri-  miners,  it  is  probable  that  much  greater  results 

wj.    Utah  is  known  to  possess  extensive  lodes  than  have  hitherto  been  attained  will  be  reached. 

'f  argentiferous  galena,  though  the  Mormons  The  yield  of  this  extensive  gold  field  for  the 

re  averse  to  their  being  worked.    Coal,  iron,  sixty-two  years  ending  with  1866,  deposited  in 

nd  copper  are  plentiful  in  the  territory.     The  the  United  States  mint  and  its  branches,  lias 

»ack  Hills,  in  Dakotah  Territory,  situated  on  been  $19,375,890.80,  of  which  $16,250,309.17 

od  near  the  forty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude,  was  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.    At 

Tid  J*etween  the  103d  and  106th  meridians  of  least  an  equal  quantity  passed  into  manufactures 

>n;ntnde  west  from  Greenwich,  are  now  known  or  foreign  commerce  without  coinage,  making 

»  be  very  rich  in  gold,  silver,  coal,  iron,  and  the  total  yield  of  the  sixty-two  years  about 

'/ppcr.    This  differs  from  most  of  the  mining.  $40,000,000,  of  which  fully  three-fourths  was 

istricts  of  the  West,  in  being  a  heavily  tim-  mined  in  the  twenty  years,  1828-1848.    Under 

crwl  region,  its  vast  pine  forest  covering  most  the  improved  processes  and  greater  energy  of 

f  the  hill  country.     The  Black  Hills  cover  an  skilled  free  labor,  the  production  ought  to  reach 

rcn  of  about  6,000  sqnare  miles,  and  while  within  a  few  years  $20,000,000  per  annum. 

fieir  general  elevation  is  from  2,500  to  8,600  4.  Mexiw, — ^The  Franco-Austrian  occupation 

■tt,  there  are  several  peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  Mexico,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  though 

f  6,500  or  6,700  feet  above  the  sea  level.    The  hardly  entitled  to  be  considered  a  success  in 

old  is  found  at  the  junction  of  the  Silurian  any  other  respect.,  has  been  somewhat  fruitful 

"  ks  with  the  upheaved  granite,  porphyry,  and  in  the  geographical  and  topographical  explora- 

tlior  metamorphosod  azoic  rocks.     The  coal  tion  of  that  country.    This  has  resulted  in  part 
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from  the  Necessities  of  the  so-called  Imperial  former  is  153,786 ;  in  the  latter,  184,362.   Tlie 

Government,  and  in  part  from  the  tendencies  area  of  the  department  is  126,247  sonare  kilo- 

of  the  French  officers  to  signalize  their  career  meters,  and  the  density  of  the  popolation  0.6& 

by  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  character  to  the  sqnai'e  kilometer.    ThepopnlationoftLe 

and  capacities  of  the  countries  in  'which  they  City  of  vera  Cmz  is  37,040;  that  of  Jahpa, 

are  assigned  to  duty.    The  Geographical  and  87,200;  that  of  Orizaba,  15,534;  that  of  Cor- 

Statistical  Society  of  Mexico  became  an  efficient  dova,  4,396.    The  Abb6  E.  Doracnech,  already 

scientific  body,  and  the  papers  addressed  to  it  distinguished  by  his  explorations  of  the  ancient 

and  read  at  its  sessions,  were  interesting  and  cities  and  ruins  of  Mexico,  has  been  very  active, 

important.    Among  these  wo  note:   ** Photo-  during   the  administration  of  Maxiaulian  in 

graphs  and  descriptions  of  two  Aztec  figures,  Mexico,  in  prosecuting  further  investigations 

sculptured  upon  a  stone  which  formed  a  part  into   the    geography  and    antiquities  of  tLt' 

of  the  walls  of  the  City  of  Orizaba ; "  an  elab-  country.    In  connection  with  his  narrative  o: 

orate  work,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "  A  de-  a  journey  undertaken  for  scientific  purpose-, 

Bcriptive  and  comparative  representation  of  the  from  Mexico  to  Durango,  over  the  elevated 

native  languages  of  Mexico ;  "  statistics  of  the  table  lands  of  the  country,  the  Abb6  gives  soae 

geography,  census,  etc.,  of  the  department  of  important  statistics  in  regard  to  the  City  of 

Vera  Cruz ;  a  memoir,  with  views  and  plans^  Mexico,  not  hitherto  accessible.    The  latitTido 

illustrating  the  narrative  of  the  scientific  expe-  of  the  city  is  19"  25'  45'  north ;  its  lon^itau 

dition  sent  by  the  Government  to  study  the  101**  25'  30*  west,  from  Paris ;  its  altitude,  tk 

ruins  of  Metlatoyuca,  recently  discovered  in  the  mean  of  five  observations  by  eminent  pliv^- 

district  of  Tulancingo ;  statistics  of  Choapan;  cists,  is  2,267  meters =7, 602  feet.    Water  M? 

a  topographical  plan  of  the  City  of  Parras ;  a  at  98*  centigrade =208°.4  Fahrenheit.    Tl. 

notice  in  regard  to  thepopulation  of  the  depart-  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  causes  Deluc's  by- 

ment  of  Jalisco ;  geograpliical  and  physical  de-  grometer  to  descend  to  15" ;  that  of  Sanssoj*. 

tails  relative  to  the  City  of  Guadalaxara ;  a  hy-  to  42°.    The  prevalent  winds  are  from  tli 

drographical  chart  of  the  river  Atoyac,  drawn  by  northeast  and  north.    He  gives  the  elevatk 

a  government  commission  ordered  to  investigate  of  Queretaro  as  1,846  meters=6,241  feet;  ih: 

the  navigability  of  the  stream ;  a  topographical  of  Guanajuato,  2,191  meter8= 7,388  feet ;  Za^i- 

plan  of  the  City  of  Monterey;  a  memoir  upon  the  tecas,  2,485  meters=8,874  feet;  and  Duraiuv. 

inundations  and  droughts  of  Motztitlan,  with  1,928  meters= 6,497  feet.    A  censusofMeiit^ 

statistical  and  geographical  notes;    statistical  taken  in  1865,  and  published  late  in  186(3,  giTc> 

notes  on  the  District  of  Apam;  a  table  of  the  population  of  the  country  as  8,218,080,  snl 

statistics  concerning  the  department  of  Quere-  the  number  of  square  miles  as  712,850.   Ue 

taro ;  memoir  upon  the  agricultural  condition  most  populous  of  the  fifty  departments  in.:? 

of  the  district  of  Iluatusco,  in  the  •  department  which  the  country  is  divided,  are :  Guan^Gatf\ 

of   Vera    Cruz ;    meteorological    observations  601,850  inhabitants ;    the  valley  of  Mcxiv, 

made  at  Monterey  in  1865,  with  an  indication  481,796  ;    Puebla,    467,788  ;     Aguascaliento?. 

of  the  mean  temperature  of  each  month  of  the  433,151;  Guerrero,  424,836;    and  MichoaciJ*- 

year;  account  of  national  and  foreign  colonies  417,378;  the  smallest,  Lower  California,  ivhlcl.. 

established  in  Mexico ;  notes  upon  the  industry,  with  a  territory  as  largo  as  Wisconsin,  has  br: 

agriculture,  and  mines  of  New  Leon,  by  Senor  12,420  inhabitants,  and  Mapimi,  with  a  tern- 

J.  M.  Aguilar;  description  of  the  principal  tony  of  the  same  size  as  South  Carolina,  a:-' 

streams  of  the  island  of  Carmen ;  the  geo-  but  6,777  inhabitants.    The  popalation  of  tli 

graphical  and  statistical  state  of  the  empire  valley  of  Mexico  is  far  more  dense  than  that  of 

after  the  new  territorial  division  by  Colonel  any  other  department,  its  territory  being  orl; 

Soto ;  report  upon  the  culture  of  sugar-cane,  about  twice  the  size  of  Rhode  Idand,  an!  it* 

coffee,  tobacco,   cotton,   and   other  products,  population  about  192  to  the  square  mile, 
which  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  Mex-        5.    Central  America. — ^Professor   Karl  va. 

ico,  prepared  by  a  commission  designated  by  Seobach,  who  visited  Central  America  in  I'^-h- 

the  Mexican  Geographical  Society.    All  these  *5,  gives  in  the  "Philosophical  Transaction*"/'' 

papers   are  published   by  the  Society  in  its  G6ttingen  a  very  interesting  account  of  tV- 

Bulletin.    From  that  on  the  department  of  Volcano  of  Izalco,  one  of  the  most  reinarkiM* 

Vera  Cruz,  we  take  the  following  statistics :  of  the  numerous  volcanic  monntains  of  tbi: 

Tiie  department  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  land  of  earthquakes  and  lava  floods.    It  is  >i> 

seventeen  cantons,  four  principal  cities,  four-  nated  in  the  Stat©  of  San  Salvador,  abont  to:. 

teen  towns,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles  north  of  Sonsonate,  in  13"  4S'  D*^r:J 

villages.     The  population  of  the  department  latitude    and   89 "*    89'    west   longitude  t  ^' 

amounts  to  838,148  inhabitants,  who  are  dis-  Greenwich.    This  volcano  and  that  of  JonLl- 

tributed  through  the  seven  districts  as  follows:  in  Mexico,  are  the  only  ones  on  the  Winter 

Vera  Cruz,  68,040;  Jalapa,  61,244;  Orizaba,  Continent   known    to  have    been  fonned  i" 

65,000 ;    Tuxpan,   46,339 ;    Tampico  of  Vera  modern  times.    A  brief,   but  generally  a^'cf^* 

Cruz,    89,407 ;    Cordova,   85,458  ;    Jalacingo,  rate  account  of  its  origin  and  action  up  tc- 

32,660.    The  department  is  naturally  divided  1859  is  given  in  the  New  Amebicax  CrcLOPi:- 

into  the  low  or  hot  lands,  and  the  temperate  or  dia,  vol.  ix.,  p.  671,  though  its  height  is  tho^• 

nigh  lands.    The  population  dwelling  in  the  stated   inaccurately.     Professor  von  Seelv*-^ 
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measured  ita  height  very  careftiUy,  and  makes  south  latitude,   70°  60'  west  longitude  from 

it  1,976  Eoglish  feet  above  the  sea  level,  while  Greenwich,  and  is  about  14.500  feet  above  the 

it  was  o&lj  740  feet  above  the  village  of  Izaloo.  level  of  the  sea. 

The  behavior  of  the  volcano  sinoe  1859  has  Herr  Hugo  Reck,  a  German  civil  engineer,  who 

been  somewhat  singular.    It  was  not  percepti-  has  for  many  years  been  resident  in  Bolivia,  is 

Wr  affected  by  the  earthquake  of  December  8,  continuing  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  his 

1859,  which  was  so  sevei'e  as  to  destroy  the  descriptive  geography  of  that  country.    There 

Ifir^re  stoae  church  of  the  neighboiing  village  has  been  no  official  census  taken  since  1845-^6, 

of  kiloo ;  but  its  eruptions  have  not  been  quite  and  in  that  the  number  of  wild  or  savage  Indians 

2«  coD^tant  since  that  time,  and  in  1863  it  was  estimated,  though  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

emitted  a  considerable  stream  of  lava  sufficient  At  that  date  tlie  Hispano- American  population 

to  cover  th,e  mass  of  stones  and  ashes  forming  and  the  partially  civilized  Indians  numbered 

its  southern  slope,  as  with  a  mantle.    It  has  1,878,896  persons,  and  the  savage  or  indepcnd- 

Dow  three  small  craters  within  the  principal  ent  Indians  were  estimated  at  760,000,  making 

crater,  one  about  thirty,  ono  fifty,  and  another  a  grand  total  of  2,188,896  for  the  whole  popu- 

s'ltj  feet  in  diameter.    Professor  von  Seebach  lation  of  the  Republic.    Scnor  Ondarza,  who 

estimates  the  solid  contents  of  the  volcanic  published  a  map  of  the  country  in  1859,  made 

mouDtain  at  949,820,000  cubic  feet.    All  this  his  estimate  of  the  population  in  1858  from  the 

Las  been  thrown  up  in    about   seventy-two  returns  of  the  provinces,  and  put  down  the 

Tears.    This  learned  and  indefatigable  traveller  population,  except  the  savage  InfHans,  at  1,742,- 

traversed  all  the  Central  American  States,  giv-  852    persons,  while,  according   to  time,   the 

ing  special  attention  to  the  numerous  volcanoes  number  of  savages  had  fallen  off  to  245,000, 

of  the  Cordilleras  of  Central  America,  and  his  giving  a  grand  aggregate  of  1,987,352.    Still 

researches  have  made  us  more  familiar  with  the  later,  in  1861,  in  an  **  Essay  toward  the  Ilis- 

ti»pography  and  extent  of  these  safety-valves  of  tory  of  Bolivia,"  by  Manuel  Jos6  Cortes,  pub- 

tbo  continent  than  those  of  any  previous  trav-  lishcd  at  Sucre  (the  Capital  of  the  Republic) 

eller.  in  1861,  the  entire  population  is  stated  at  2,236,- 

11.  SouTu  Amekioa.    1.   Ths  United  States  116  persons.    The  popidation  of  the  several  de- 

«/  O'hmbia.      General   Mosquera,    now    for  partments  is  not  given  by  Cortes,  but  Ondar- 

tli^  third   time    President   of    these    States,  za8tatesthem,inl858,  as  follows:  La  Paz,  475,- 

has  published  within  the  last  year   a  very  822;  Cochabamba,  349,892;  Potosi,  281,229; 

C'^mplete    hand-book    of    the    country    over  Chuquisaca,   223,668;    Omro,  110,931;   Santa 

wLiih  ho  presides,  under  the  title  of  **Com-  Cruz,  153,164;   Tanja,  88,900;   Veni,  53,973; 

pendio  do  Geografia  General  de  los  Estados  de  Atacama,  5,273.     The  area  of  the  Republic  is 

Colombia."    It  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  stated  by  Ilerr  Reck  as  843,307  square  miles. 

maps,  corrected  from  the  surveys  of  Codazzi  The  Republic  is  divided  into  nine  departments, 

apd  others,  under  the  general^s  special  direc-  and  has  12  capital  cities,  35  other  cities,  282 

tioHN    Tliiswork  gives  a  very  full  and  satis-  small  towns  or  villages,  2,755  hamlets,  and  7,823 

%:\i)vj  account  of  the  present  condition  of  isolated  /arms  or  ranches.    The  population  av- 

tlcse  States.     Apropos  of  the  atlas  which  ac-  erages  about  2.9  to  the  square  mile, 

corapanica  this  work,  M.  Elis^'o  Reclus,  in  a  re-  The  attention  of  geographers  has,  during  the 

{"jrt  uiade  to  the  Societe  de  Geographie  in  An-  past  two  years,  been  largely  attracted  toward 

?n^t,  IbOO,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  geographical  Brazil,  where  three  separate  expeditions  have 

explorations  of  Agostino  Codazzi,  an  Italian  been  engaged  in  exploring  some  of  its  great 

?tc»grai>her  long  resident  in  Colombia,  who  was  rivers.    Professor  Agassiz,  with  a  corps  of  able 

tasra;;;eil  from  1850  to  1856  in  surveying  and  assistants,  explored  the  lower  Amazons,  mainly 

tnf.rijnilatiag  the  territories  comprised  in  the  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tlie  new  genera 

riiiu-d  States  of -Colombia,  and  who  finally  fell  a  and  species  of  fishes,  radiates,  mollusks,  and 

rii.tim  to  his  zeal  and  devotion  in  1856  at  Cam-  zoophytes  therein  contained,  though  with  gen- 

ptrrjcho,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Cesar.   Jndg-  eral  reference  also  to  the  animals  and  plants 

iag  from  M.  Reclus'  narrative,  all  that  Colom-  which  inhabit  its  shores,  and  the  geology  and 

tia  ]jas  of  accurate  topographical  surveys,  with  paleontology  of  the  region.    Mr.  W.  Chandless, 

the  exception  of  the  British  surveys  of  the  an  English  traveller  and  geographer,  made  two 

C"ja»t,  she  owes  to  Codazzi,  whose  laborious  exploring  tours,  at  his  own  expense,  with  com- 

aad  ciiroful  surveys  and  descriptions  still  remain  petent  assistance,  up  the  Puriis,  one  of  the 

onpablLshcd.    In  1865  Codazzi's  surveys  joined  largest  tributaries  of  the  upper  Amazons,  to 

tKo^e  of  Lieutenant  Strain  on  the  Isthmus  of  near  its  source,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 

I^ariea,  though  they  did  not,  like  his,  terminate  whether  there  was^  as  reported,  a  navigable  or 

to  disaster.  practical  communication  between  the  waters  of 

2.   Peru  and  Bolitia, — ^Mr.  E.   G.   Squier  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Pacific  through 

coniuiimicates    to  the  London  Athenmim   in  ^the  supposed  connection  between  this  river  and 

February,  1866,  his  discovery  of  a  lake  near  the  Mad  re  de  Dios,  a  river  of  Southern  Peru, 

Ctoo,  in  the  Andes,  which  had  two  distinct  having  its  sources  in  the  Andes,  and  discharging 

&n<l  oppo^te  outlets,  one  flowing  into  Lake  its  waters  into  the  Pacific.     A  third  expedition, 

Titic^ica,  the  other  into  one  of  the  affluents  of  undertaken  somewhat  earlier,  at  the  direction 

the  Amazon.    This  lake  is  situated  in  14''  30'  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  but  not  published 
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until  18G6,  was  that  of  M.  Liais.  a  Frenoh  en-  inglj  nnmerons,  and  nian^  of  them  belong  to 
gineer,  to  explore  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  one  the  orchid  family.  The  fruits,  instead  of  being 
of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Southern  Bra-  as  with  us  of  the  rose  family,  are  almost  ali 
zil,  which  passes  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  myrtles.  The  variety  of  beautiful  and  durablt 
through  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  the  great  woods  is  very  great,  several  hundred  specie.^ 
mining  and  diamond  district  of  Brazil.  fit  for  Ship-building,  for  furniture,  and  for  boild- 
Proiessor  Agassiz  spent  ten  months  on  the  ing  houses  having  been  observed.  One  ban* 
Amazons  and  its  tributaries,  and,  either  in  per-  dred  and  seventeen  distinct  species,  all  of  ex- 
son  or  by  members  of  his  corps,  explored  most  cellent  quality,  were  procured  from  a  lot  ball'  a 
of  its  larger  tributaries,  penetrating  to  the  mile  square.  The  aromatic  and  mediciDal  treeN 
boundaries  of  Peru.  He  also  explored  some  plants,  and  shrubs,  abound.  The  cinchoDa,  the 
other  portions  of  the  empire.  He  has  added  India  rubber,  the  pepper,  and  other  valoaKc 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  this  mighty  trees,  are  found  in  lai^e  tracts.  Animal  life  is 
river  and  the  broad  valley  or  plain  through  equally  abundant.  Previous  to  his  visit  to  Bra- 
which  it  flows.  The  remarkably  level  region  zil,  but  little  over  one  hundred  species  of  fishes 
through  which  the  Amazons  passes  is  an  inter-  were  known  to  exist  in  Brazil.  During  bis  ^tat 
esting  feature,  and  one  which  makes  it  emi-  he  discovered  over  eighteen  hundred  oeir  spe 
nently  a  highway  of  the  nations.  In  a  distance  cies,  many  of  them  belonging  to  genera  acd 
of  8,000  miles  from  its  mouth  the  elevation  is  classes  elsewhere  unrepresented.  Among  the 
only  210  feet,  less  than  nine  inches  in  ten  miles,  quadrupeds  there  were  many  new  specieN 
Owu)g  to  this  fact,  and  to  its  great  breadth  and  There  were  about  sixty  species  of  monkevR,  d 
depth,  it  is  navigable  for  the  largest  steamers  differing  from  those  in  other  parts  of  tbe  irlok- 
for  a  greater  distance  than  any  other  river  on  in  having  prehensile  tails.  The  interoommaDi- 
the  globe.  Some  of  its  tributaries,  especially  cation  throughout  this  whole  region,  the  pro- 
those  on  the  south,  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  fessor  thinks,  must  be  always  by  water:  fi< 
hundred  miles  above  their  Junction  with  the  steamers  can,  in  consequence  of  the  interlacing^ 
Amazons,  have  rapid  cataracts  or  falls ;  but  far  of  the  rivers,  visit  almost  every  portion  of  dk 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Peru  the  main  river  valley  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  annual  fiood^ 
has  none.  Professor  Agassiz  states  that  the  will  not  permit  in  that  region  of  any  ext<j)(]i?. 
river  bears  three  different  names  in  different  railroads. 

parts  of  its  course :  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio        Mr.  Chandless^s  exploration  of  the  River  Pr- 
Negro  to  the  Atlantic  it  is  the  Rio  Amozonas  or  riis  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance  ani 
Amazons ;   from  Tabatinga,  on  the  borders  of  value  that  he  was  presented  by  the  Rovai  Gee- 
Ecuador,  through  the  territory  of  Ecuador,  and  graphical   Society  with  the  founder^s  med»l 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  it  is  called  the  The  Pnr(is  is  one  of  the  southern  affloents  of 
Solimoes  or  Solimodns ;  that  portion  of  the  river  the  Amazons,  discharging  itself  into  tbatriur 
above  Tabatinga,  from  its  source  in  the  Andes  by  four  mouths,  near  the  61st  meridian  vM 
downward,  is  called  the  Maranon.     The  Ama-  from  Greenwich.    Repeated  attempts  had  b«tt 
zons,  throughout  the  greater  port  of  its  icngth,  made  to  explore  it  pre\ious1y,  by  comini^'^Li 
at  least  to  the  junction  of  the  Napo  in  Ecuador,  from  the  Brazilian  Government,  but  tbej  hfi 
varies  very  little,  not  more  than  two  or  three  proved  failures.    Mr.  Ohandiess,  however,  sn  - 
degrees  from  a  due  west  to  east  course,  and  is  ceeded,  with  a  crew  of  Bolivian  Indian^  in  ^*- 
therefore  almost  wholly  in  the  same  latitude ;  cending  it  for  1,866  miles,  or  to  within  al<<^ 
this  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  river  of  20  miles  of  its  source,  and  mapped  it  arcarstd) 
the  first  class.    All  the  other  great  rivers  of  the  He  found  tlie  river  very  tortuous  in  its  coun* 
world  pass  over  many  degrees  of  latitude,  and  but  unobstructed  by  rapids,  and  navigable  aboct 
are  of  course  in  differoiit  climates  in  different  to  its  source.     The  Madre  de  Dios,  the  Prn* 
portions    of  their  course.     The   Amazons   is  vian  river,  proved  not  to  be  tbe  head  wale^ 
wholly  within  the  tropics,  and  within  three  or  of  the  PurAs,  that  river  having  its  scarce  tv* 
fonr  degrees  of  the  equator ;  but  it  is  not  on  degrees  farther  north.    The  small  tribes  of  l^- 
this  account  so  hot  and  sickly  a  climate  as  would  dians  near  its  sources  had  never  been  in  coc- 
be  supposed ;   the  average  temperature  of  the  munication  with  the  semi-civUized  tribes  lovrf 
year  is  84°  F.,  the  extremes  72^  and  92°,  and  down,   and   still   used    their    primitive  «^w 
the  climate  is  very  healthful.    The  waters  of  hatchets.    They  had  dogs,  but  no  fowls.   Ti- 
the river  are  turbid  and  of  a  milky  color,  from  pirs  and    capibaras  were  extremely  nuraerwu 
the  white  clay  which  they  hold  in  suspension,  in  this  remote  solitude,  and  very  tame.    A* 
The  tributaries  which  rise  in  the  mountains  are  Mr.  Ohandiess  approached  tiie  sources  of  tl? 
all  of  this  milky  color ;  but  those  which  rise  in  stream,  the  river  forked,  and  both  forks  wens 
the  woody  plains  have  their  waters  black,  or  obstructed  by  rocks  and  ra'pids.     the  ferih*j 
rather  of  a  dark  amber  color,  or,  in  some  ca.ses,  point  reached  on  the  nortli  fork  was  10  S** 
of  a  deep  green.     The  Rio  Negro  derives  it^  44"  south  latitude ;   T2' 9' west  longitodefn'm 
name  from  this  dark  color  of  its  waters.     The  Greenwich.      On  the  .south  fork,  10'  52  oJ 
vegetable  life  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazons  is  south  latitude ;  and  72°  17'  west  longitude.  Thi 
abundant,  almost  excessive,  but  it  is  peculiar,  height  above  the  sea  level  was  at  this  poi^' 
Tlie  palms  are  very  abundant  and  of  great  va-  1,088  feet.    In  a  second  voyage  Mr.  Chan(jlc^3 
liety.    The  lianas  or  parasitic  plants  are  exceed-  explored  the  Aqniry,  the  principal  branch  o^ 
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thePorAs  from  the  sonthwavd^  in  order  to  as-  without  success  sufiScient  to  defray  expenses, 

certain  whether  there  was  any  connection  be-  the  contractor  may  suddenly  come  upon  a  few 

tween  this  and  the  Madre  de  Dios,  bnt  again  diamonds  of  such  value  as  to  make  him  rich  at 

foond  there  was  none.    Professor  Agassiz  states  once.    Diamonds  are  not,  as  is  usually  supposed, 

tiiat  some  members  of  his  corps  ascended  the  found  in  a  gangue  of  talcoso  quartz  or  itacol- 

Par&a,  and,  about  five  hundred  miles  from  its  umite,  but  in  serpentine  or  micaceous  rock. 

month,  found  an  affluent  connecting  it  with  the        The  returns  of  population  in  Brazil,  taken  in 

Madeira.  1865,  and  published  in  1866,  give  the  popula- 

IL  Liais,  in  his  ^ploration  of  the  Rio  San  tion  of  the  empire  as  9,106,000.    This  is,  we 

Francisco,  brought  to  light  much  that  was  of  suppose,  independent    of  the    savage   Indian 

interest  and  importance  concerning  it.      The  tribes,  whose  numbers  can  only  be  estimated 

rirer  had  generally  been  reputed  to  be  about  from  very  imperfect  data.     This  population  is 

l,'3oO  miles  in  length.     He  demonstrated  that  distributed  among  the  provinces  in  the  follow- 

tbe  main  stream  was  1861  miles  in  length,  and  ing  proportions  in  round  numbers :  Amazonas, 

that  some  of  its  affluents  extended  even  farther  70,000 ;   Para,  250,000 ;  Maranham,  400,000 ; 

watli  than  the  principal  stream.    At  a  little  Piauhy,  175,000 ;  Cearo,  486,000 ;  Rio  Grande 

more  than  200  miles  from  the  sea*  it  passes  do  Norte,  210,000 ;   Parahyba,  260,000 ;   Per- 

through  a  defile  of  granite,  whose  walls  tower  nambuco,  1,180,000;   Alagoas,  250,000;   Ser- 

bigh  above  it  on  both  sides,  and  at  192  miles  gipe,  250,000;  Baliia,  1,200,000 ;  Espirito  Santo, 

from  the  sea  it  leaps  in  three  successive  cata-  55,000 ;   Rio  de  Janeiro,  850,000 ;   the  city  of 

Tacts  over  the  granite  barrier  two  hundred  and  Rio  Janeiro,  400,000 ;  Sao  Paulo,  800,000 ;  Pa- 

eighty-three  feet.     The  principal  of  these  falls  rana,  100,000 ;   Santa  Catharina,  120,000 ;   Rio 

(the  lowermost  or  nearest  the  sea)  is  two  hun-  Grande  do  Sul,  420,000 ;  Minas  Geraes,  1,350,- 

dned  and  tiro  feet  in  height.    Though  narrower  000 ;  Goyaz,  200,000,  and  Matto  Grosso,  80,000. 

than  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  the  volume  of        Buenos  -4yr««.— Herr  Burmeister,  a  German 

vater  is  nearly  or  quite  as  great  as  that  of  Ni-  geographer,  for  some  years  resident  in  the  city 

a^ara,  and  the  fall  more  than  fifty  feet  farther,  and  State  of  Buenos  Ayres,  communicated  in 

M.  Liais,  who  has  witnessed  both,  thinks  the  1866  to  Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin,  a  very  elab- 

fall  of  the  San  Francisco  grander  on  a  close  ap-  orate  article  on  the  climatology  of  the  country, 

proach,  though  not  so  impressive  when  seen  based  on  four  years'    observations.     Buenos 

from  a  distance.      The  cataracts  bear  the  name  Ayres,  being  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone,  has 

of  Paalo  Alfonso.     For  sixty  or  seventy  miles  its  winter  during  the  months  corresponding 

below  these  falls,  and  for  nearly  two  hundred  to  our  summer,  and  its  summer  during  our  win- 

tboTe  them,  the  channel  of  the  river  is  ob-  ter  months.    We  can  only  give  the  maximum 

i^cted  by  rapids  and  rocks,  but  for  a  distance  and  minimum  of  the  thermometer  and  barome- 

of  125  miles  firom  the  sea  to  its  mouth  the  river  ter  during  the  different  seasons  of  each  year, 

is  placid  and  m^estic  in  its  flow,  and  well  omitting  many  valuable  statistics  of  the  climate 

*lapted  for  navigation  by  the  largest  vessels,  in  Herr  Burmeister's  dissertation.    The  maxi- 

For  nearly  200  miles  above  the  falls  the  ob-  mum  temperature  in  Januarj',  1862,  was  93° 

strnctions  are  numerous,  but  above  these  it  is  Fahrenheit ;  in  January,  1863,  95** ;   in  Janu- 

navi^ble  for  large  steamers  for  nearly  a  thou-  ary,  1864,  94°  ;   in  January,  1865,  86°.4.    Tlie 

sand  miles.    In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  minimum  temperature  of  the  same  month  was 

Bumerous  affluents,  the  most  important  of  which  in  1862,  69°;   in  1863,  51°.4;  in  1864,  60°  ;  in 

are  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  the  ParaoatCi,  and  the  1865,  60°.3.    In  February,  1862,  the  maximum 

Rio  Grande.     After  receiving  the  last-named  was  98°.9 ;  in  1863,  88°  ;  in  1864,  93°  ;  in  1865, 

tributary  the  San  Francisco  is  about  one  and  90°.      The  .minimum  for  the  same  month  in 

one-fifth  miles  in  width.    The  extreme  upper  1862  was  62°.2;  in  1863,  56°  ;  in  1864,  69°.3; 

portion  of  the  river  is  rocky  and  obstructed  by  in  1865,  57°.6.     In  April,  1862,  the  maximum 

rapids;  but  the  thousand  miles  of  continuous  wa«j83°.8;   in  1868,  8r.2;  in  1864,  84°.2;  in 

navijrable  waters  traverse  the  province  of  Mi-  1865, 87°.2.    The  minimum  for  the  same  month 

nas  Geraes,  the  principal  diamond  and  gold  re-  in  1862  was47°.8;   in  1863,  39°.2;   in  1864, 

gion  of  Braal,  and  this  can  be  more  effectually  89°.2 ;  in  1865,  43°.    In  May,  1862,  the  maxi- 

opened  to  commerce  by  a  railroad  starting  from  mum  was  73°.6 ;  in  1863,  7l°.6 ;  in  1864,  73°.4 ; 

tk  rapids  or  falls  in  the  river,  and  extending  in  1865,  65°.8.    The  minimum  for  the  same 

toBahiaor  Pernambuco,  and  running  in  con-  month  in  1863  was  48°.2;  in  1863,  86°.5;  in 

nection  with  steamers  on  the  San  Francisco,  1864,  41° ;   in  1865,  38°.8.     In  July  (a  winter 

than  by  any  other  route.    The  country  M.  Liais  month),  1862,  the  maximum  was  64°.8 ;  in  1868, 

represents  as  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  pos-  62°.4;  in  1864,  57°.4;   in  1865,   63°.5.     The 

»«sing  a  delightful  climate.    The  gold  mines  of  minimum  for  the  same  month  in  1862  was  28° ; 

Mioaa  Geraes  are,  like  those  of  Colorado,  com-  in  1863,  33°.8  s  in  1864,  32°.4;  in  1865,  30°.9. 

bioed  to  a  considerable  extent  with  iron  and  In  August,  1862,  the  maximum  was  64°.6 ;   in 

copper  pyrites,  and  though  exceedingly  rich,  1863,  73°.4;   in  1864,  73°.4;   in  1865,  66°.2. 

field  but  a  small  return  to  the  miners  by  the  The  minimum  for  the  same  month  in  1862  was 

rade  processes  hitherto  adopted.     The  search  82°;  in  1863,  35°.6;   in  1864,  34°.5;  in  1865, 

for  diamonds  is  so  uncertain  in  its  results,  that  33°.l.     In  October,  1862,  the  maximum  was 

it  is  almost  a  lottery.    After  working  for  a  year  70° ;  in  1863,  78°.3 ;  in  1864,  75°.6 ;  in  1865. 
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78**.     Tho  minimum  for  the  Rame  montli  in  topics  made  in  1860-'66.    These  obseirations 

1862   was    89''.4 ;    in   1863,  40°.l ;    in  1864,  made  in  six  different  voyages  demonstrate  the 

48°.6;    in  1865,  43°.2.    In  Novemher,  1862,  following  facts :  Ist.  That  a  tract  of  the  Soctb- 

tho  maximum  temperature  was  86*^.1 ;  in  1863,  era  Ocean  and  the  Southern  Atlantic,  extend- 

95°.2 ;  in  1864,  86° ;  in  1865,  89^4.    The  min-  ing  west  and  southwest  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

imum  for  the  same  month  in  1862  was  47°.8;  Hope  from  south  latitude  85°  to  40',  and  east 

in  1863,  46°.6 ;  in  1864,  53°.2 ;  in  1866,  41.  longitude  from  Greenwich  from  0'  to  14°,  is  re- 

The  maximum  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  markahly  cold,  the  temperature  ranging  from 

barometer,  according  to  the  scale  of  Celsius,  60°  Fahrenheit  to  47°,  and  that  in  either  direc- 

was  in  January,  1862,  768.2 ;   in  1868,  768.8 ;  tion  from  this  tract  tho   temperature  tisa. 

in  1864,  765.6 ;  in  1865,  769.4.    The  minimum  There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  tens- 

height  for  the  same  month  was,  in  1862,  755.5  ;  perature  of  the  water  outside  of  these  limits. 

in  1863,  751.0;  in  1864,  762.0;  in  1865,  753.8.  due  apparently  to  an  under-current  of  cold 

In  April    the    maxima   for    these   respective  water  which  forces  itself  to  the  surface  at  eer- 

years  were  771.1,  762.8,  768.2,  770.0 ;  and  the  tain  points ;  thus,  in  August,  1860,  in  40°  sooth 

minima  for   the  same   month,   745.0,   758.0,  latitude,  and  28°  east  longitude,  nearly  south  of 

768.0,    753.0.     For   July   the   maxima   were  the  cape,  'he  found  the  temperature  67^  F« 

774.9,  772.0,  774.4,  771.6 ;   and  the  minima,  whereas,  in  August^  1868,  at  the  same  place, 

756.4,   751.4,   758.4,   750.0.     In  October  the  it  was  55°  F.    2d.  The  specific  gravity  of  tbe^e 

maxima  were  772.8,  770.0,  769.0,  770.0;  and  cold  waters  is  1.028  to  1.027,  decreasing  a  little 

the  minima  755.1,  755.7,  755.5,  and  753.0.  as  we  proceed  toward  the  southeast.    In  the 

Chili. — In  the  province  of  Yaldivia,  in  the  Mozambique  current,  farther  east,  the  fpecific 

south  of  Chili,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  Andes  gravity  decreases  to  1.0245,  while  the  tempera- 

which,  from  the  entire  absence  of  tho  forests  ture  rises  to  76°  F.,  varying  a  little,  howerer. 

which  elsewhere  cover  the  slopes  of  the  moun-  in  different  months,  being  1.0265  in  Febmarr, 

tains  up  to  near  tho  snow  line,'  has  received  and  1.0245  in  March;  but  the  decrease  inspe- 

the  name  of  ^^  Cordillera  Pelada,''^  the  "tree-  cilic  gravity  indicates,  long  before  the  appearance 

less  Cordillera"   or  "b^d  mountain."      This  of  the  sky  or  the  wind  does  so,  the  near  approach 

mountainous  region  was  explored  in  the  an-  to  the  rainy  doldrums,  in  which  the  specific 

tumn  of  1865  by  Frederick  Philippi,  a  Chilian  gravity  of  the  water  ranges  from  1.026  to  l.Or^. 

naturalist  and  botanist.    Ho  found  a  few  small  The  same  change  occurs  in  the  South  Atlantic 

trees  on  tho  lower  portion  of  the  slopes,  mainly  as  the  navigator  approaches  the  equator.   The 

laurel  and  beech,  but  a  great  profusion  of  herbs  spedfic  gravity  in  the  Sea  of  Sargasso  being 

and  flowering  plants,  many  of  species  not  hith-  1.0228,  and  the  tenoporature  of  the  water  ts 

orto  described.     Two  lakes,  the  lake  of  the  high  as  88°  F.    8d.  The  boundaries  of  the  aU 

Barriers,  and  the  Femwater,  high  up  in  the  waters  seem  very  accurately  defined ;  for,  in 

mountains,  were  surrounded  with  this    new  passing  the  15th  meridian  east  ttom  Greenvi<b 

sub-alpine  fiora,  in  which,  as  in  most  of  the  in  latitude  89°  south.  Captain  Toynbee  ioTam* 

South  American  countries,  plants  of  the  myr-  bly  came  suddenly  upon  water  at  a  temperattre 

tie  family  predominated.  of  60°  to  63°  F.    When  a  mile  or  two  west  h 

The  boundary  line  between  Chili  and  Bolivia  had  been  47°  ;  this  gradually  increasecl  to  C 

had  been  long  a  fruitful  occasion  of  controversy  in  19°  to  28°  east  longitude.    In  ZS"  south  i: 

between  the  two  countries,  and  in  1863  had  commenced  a  little  farther  west,  and  in  4<^ 

nearly  culminated  in  war.    This  was  amicably  south  a  little  farther  east    In  40°  sonth  lari- 

settled  in  1866  by  a  boundary  treaty.    The  re-  tudo  and  50°  east  longitude  (from  Greenwidi' 

gion  of  tho  disputed  boundary  on  the  mainland  a  httle  to  the  southeast,  and  about  900  mH^ 

was  of  very  little  value,  being  a  waterless  desert,  south  of  Madagascar,  the  captain  came  upon 

reputed  to  have  some  veins  of  copper  and  ira-  another  considerable  patch  of  cold  water,  5W- 

raense  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  but  so  utterly  rounded  on  nearly  all  ndea  by  warm  wattr, 

devoid  of  moisture  that  it  was  uninhabitable,  and  extending  over  10  or  12  degrees  of  lonr:- 

The  Mejillones  islands,  rich  in  guano,  lie  off  the  tude.    The  temperature  of  this  tract  was  «^ 

coast,  between  the  23d  and  25th  parallels  of  F.,  and  sometimes  even  lower.     The  scasar? 

southlatitudo,  and  to  tho  product  of  these  both  usually  very  high  where  these  hot  and  ct'«l 

countries  laid  claim.    The  treaty  makes  the  waters  meet 

parallel  of  24°  south  latitude  the  boundary,  and        Professor  Karl  von  Fritsch,  a  German  pc«r- 

gives  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  Mejil-  rapher,  published  in  Petermann^s  Mttthtilv^T^ 

lones  to  Bolivia,  but  provides  that  one-half  of  for  July,  1866,  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  ait- 

the  net  proceeds  of  tho  sale  of  guano  from  teorology  of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  result  of 

them  shall  be  paid  yearly  to  Chili.  protracted    observations   made  by  himsdf  ^ 

III.  The  Atlantio  Ocean  and  its  Islands.  1862  and  1868.    On  the  north  coast  of  Madert, 

-Captain  Henry  Toynbee,  a  member  of  the  in  August,  1862,  the  mean  temperature  vas 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  who  had  already  80°.5  F.    The  daily  fluftuation  was  16^6^: 

prepared  a  memoir  on  the  temperature,  specific  the  minimum  of  the  month  at  mid-daj  was  7S  • 

gravity,  etc.,  of  the  seas  between  England  and  and  the  maximum  89°,6.     At  the  height  et 

India,   has  supplemented    that  memoir  by   a  1,000  to  2,000  feet  tho  mean' temperature  h 

paper  detailing  further  observations  on  these  the  month  was  77°.7 ;  the  mean  dailj  fluctaa- 
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tion  was  20° ;  the  minimiiDi  temperature  of  the  been  also  engaged  in  surveys  in  almost  all  the 

month  at  noonday  was  69°.5,  and  the  mazi-  waters  of  the  globe.    In  the  Mediterranean, 

mum  89  \    At  the  height  of  2,000  to  4,000  feet  Captain   Mansell  and  Commander  Wilkinson 

the  meaa  tcniperatare  of  the  month  of  Angast  have  been  engaged  in  making  accurate  maps 

Tas  68";  the  mean  daily  flactoation  19  .3 ;  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 

tbe  minimmn  temperature  of  the  month  at  pelago.    The  coasts  of  China  and  Japan,  the 

noonday  60°,  and  the  maximum  77''. 8.      In  Islands  of  Formosa  and  Labuan,  and  a  part  of 

Teneiifie,  at  the  Villa  de  Orotara,  1,260  feet  the  coasts  of  Java  and  Borneo,  have  been  ex- 

aboTe  the  sea-level,  the  mean  temperature  in  plored  by  Commanders  Bullock  and  Word  and 

September,  1862,  was  75° ;  the  mean  daily  fine-  Masters  Wilds  and  Stanley,    Colonial  surveys 

tnation  16°.6;    the   maximnm>    temperature  have  been  made  in   Nova  Scotia,  Newfound- 

of  the  month  at  noonday  67°. 8 ;   the  maxi-  land,  and  the  West  Indies,  British  Columbia, 

ran'Q  85".    On  the  same  island,  at  the  height  South  Africa,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 

of  7,500  feet,  the  mean  temperature  was  70° ;  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  The  British  Ord- 

the  lowest  temperature  of  the  month  at  noon-  nance  Survey  Office  is  very  actively  engaged 

day  68M  ;  and  the  highest  83°.3.      In  the  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  extensive 

Cifiadas,  or  highest  inhabited  portion  of  the  and  complete  maps  of  the  British  Islands,  the 

peak,  about  11,250  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  results  of  its  long  and  carefully  executed  topo- 

meau  temperature  was  69° ;   the  mean  daily  graphical  surveys.    It  has  published  a  map  of 

fiactaation  34°.6 ;  the  lowest  temperature  of  England  in  110  sheets,  one  of  Scotland  in  120 

the  month  at  mid-day  was  4l°.5 ;  the  highest  sheets,  and  two  of  Ireland  in  206  sheets.    It 

7S\3.    At  Palma,  in  Santa  Cruz,  in  October,  has  also  a  map  of  England  in  preparation  on  a 

1S62,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  of  which  2,994 

78'.3;  the  mean  dmly  fluctuation  11  °.5  ;   the  sheets  have  already  appeared.  Aparishmapof 

lovest  temperature  of  the  month  at  noonday  England  and  Scotland,  on  a  scale  of  a  little  more 

1ji\  and  the  highest  84°.    On  summits  varying  than  26  inches  to  the  mile,  is  also  in  progress; 

from  3,000  to  6,500  feet,  the  mean  temperature  of  which  13,857  sheets  have  already  been  pub- 

for  October  was  54°.6.    At  lower  summits,  on  lished.     The  ordnance  officers  have,   besides 

the  same  island,  from  1,000  to  3,300  feet  above  these,  prepared  plans  of  165  cities  on  scales  of 

the  sea,  the  moan  temperature  of  the  same  one,  two,  live,  or  ten  feet  to  the  mile,  and  have 

month  was  76°.8 ;  the  mean  daily  fluctuation  published  2,376  sheets  of  these.    The  plan  of 

25' :  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  month  at  London,  on  a  scale  of  five  feet  to  the  mile,  oc- 

n:id-<lay  67° .6  ;    the  highest   89°.9.    At  Pal-  oupies  alone  819  sheets. 

ma,  in  November,  1862,  the  mean  temperature  2.  France. — R.  A.  Peacock,  Esq.,  a  member 

of  the  month  was  72°.9 ;  the  mean  daily  flue-  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  and 

tsation  12° ;    the  lowest  temperature  of  the  a  resident  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  has  been  en- 

ni>nth  at  noonday  67°  ;   the   highest  78''.8.  gaged  for  some  years  past  in  investigating  the 

In  .lanaary,  1862,  at  Hiero,  near  the  sea-level,  westerly  coasts  of  France  and  its  islands,  with  a 

the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  70°  ;  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  losses 

the  lowest  temperature  of  the  month  at  mid-  of  land  on  these  coasts  by  the  irruption  of  the 

^7  63 '.5 ;   the  highest  76.     In  Golfo,  about  sea  within  the  historical  period,  and  has  for- 

hW  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature  warded  an  interesting  memoir  to  the  society, 

for  January  was  63°.6 ;  the  minimum  at  noon-  giving  the  result  of  his  inquiries.    He  finds 

^y  57°,  and  the   maximum  for  the  month  evidence  of  vast  losses  of  territory,  at  numerous 

'ip'.o.     At  Valverde,  about  2,400  feet  above  points,  particularly  in  St.  Owen's  Bay,  Jersey, 

the  sea,  the  mean    temperature  for   January  near  St.  Heliers,  and  in  St.  Aubin's  Bay,  the 

^13  61'' .2  ;    the  minimum  for  the  month  at  Ecrechou  and  Du-eou  Isles,   on  the  Norman 

noonday  67°.4  ;     and   the    maximum    67°.5.  coast,  on  the  north  and  northwest  coast  of 

The  mean    daily  fluctuation    for  the    month  Ck)ntances,  in  the  Bay  of  Mont  St.  Michael,  and 

1'J'.4.    The  statistics  of  the  temperature  of  near  St.  Malo,  in  the  Forest  of  Sciscy,  where  a 

these  islands  afford  the  best  guide  to  invalids  town  and  several  monasteries  were  carried  away 

^ho  are  seeking  a  mild  and  equable  island  cli-  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  Guernsey. 

niate  as  to  the  location  best  adapted  to  their  Dr.  Oarl  Vogel  has  published,   during  the 

condition.  past  year,  an  admirable  topographical  map  of 

IV.  EcBOPE.     1.   Great  Britain, — ^Tho   ad-  the  Thuringian  Forest,  on  a  scale  of  1  to  160,- 

lairaliy  surveys  of  the  British  Islands  have  000,  and  special  maps  of  portions  of  it  on  a 

l-^jQ  prosecuted  during  the  past  year  with  com-  scale  of  1  to  60,000.    On  these  maps  the  colors 

Ds:ndable  zeal,  the  westei;^  coast  of  Scothmd  are  so  deepened  as  to  indicate  the  elevation  of 

and  the  Hebrides^  the  Sound  of  Mull,  Cardiff  each  portion,  and  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  sur- 

Hoidij  and  its  neighborhood,  the  Downs,  Yar^  face,  highways,   etc.     Nothing  can  be  more 

month,  and  Lowestoft  Roads,  the  coast  between  admirable  in  execution  than  the  maps  of  this 

Winterton  and  Southwold,  the  neighborhood  description  and  those  of  physical   geography, 

of  Spithead,  and  the  bar  of  Portsmouth  Har-  for  which  the  German  geographers  are  famous. 

^^T,  the  Medina  River  at  Cowes,  and  a  port  of  The  Thuringian  Forest  is  completely  represented 

the  Channel  Islands,  having  been  carefully  sur-  on  these  maps;  in  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  rocks 

v«yed.    British  oflBcers  and  war-vessels  have  and  forest  tracts,  and  its  character  of  soil  and 
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surface  ia  more  fully  detailed  than  it  could  be  ond  and  smaller  island,  called  Hikro  (or  little) 

by  a  volume  of  description.  Kaimcni  appeared  within  this  crater,  and  ks 

Dr.  Thomas  Petersen,  a  Danish  naturalist,  still  the  remains  of  an  old  crater  m  it.  In  UiJO 
explored  in  1865  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  ascer-  another  island  appeared  on  the  northeast  coa&t 
tained  the  highest  of  the  principal  peaks.  His  of  Santorino,  but  it  soon  sank.  In  1707  another 
measurements  of  some  of  the  Orteler  and  Adam-  little  island,  called  Neo  (or  new)  Xaimeni,  ro$e 
ello  groups  were  given  in  the  volume  of  the  to  the  west  ofSantorino,  and  between  Palseo  and 
AimuAL  CrcLOPifiDiA  for  1865 ;  but  his  full  re-  Mikro  Eaimeni,  and  attained  a  height  of  about 
port,  in  regard  to  the  entire  Austrian  Alps,  250  feet,  and  a  circujoaference  of  a  mile.  Tlie 
was  not  made  public  until  some  time  in  1866.  surface  was  more  or  less  disturbed  around  iLis 
He  divides  these  mountains  into  seven  groups,  spot  for  six  years,  finally  terminatiDg  its  vol- 
which  he  names :  the  Orteler  group ;  the  Ad-  canio  action  in  1712.  In  the  century  and  & 
amcllo  group ;  the  Otzthaler  group ;  the  Stu-  half  since  that  period,  there  has  been  Iittl« 
baier  group ;  the  Zillerthaler  group ;  the  group  marked  volcanic  action,  3ave  that  in  the  com- 
oftheTauern  heights;  and  the Marmolada group,  modious  harbor  formed  by  the  old  crater  cf 
The  Orteler  group  has  22  summits  above  10,000  Santorino,  and  called  the  Bay  of  Exhalations, 
feet  in  height;  and  of  these  the  Orteler  Peak  is  it  has  been  a  wdl-known  fact  that  there  were 
12,856  Vienna  feet= 11,586  American  feet  in  mineral  sprLugs,  which  contained  sulphuric 
height,  and  Mount  Zebru,  or  the  King^s  Peak,  waters,  and  that  the  aoid  gases  from  the^4' 
12,195  Vienna  feet =11,435  American  feet  were  sufficiently  active  to  cleanse  in  &  kv 
The  Adamello  group  has  13  summits  above  days  the  foul  copper  bottoms  of  ships  of  all 
10,000  Vienna  feet  in  height;  of  which  four  their  impurities.  On  January  26,  1866,  t^I- 
exceed  11,000  Vienna  feet;  viz.,  Mount  Adam-  canic  action  again  commenced  with  consider- 
ello,  Mount  Falcon,  Como  Bianco,  and  Presa-  able  violence ;  a  portion  of  the  island  of  Xco 
nclla.  The  Vienna  foot  is  .about  .07  less  than  Kaimeni,  called  Cape  George  I.,  where  was  a 
the  American  foot.  The  Otzthaler  group  has  small  village,  called  Vulkano,  bathing-hoo*^ 
28  peaks,  about  10,500  Vienna  feet^  half  the  (for  the  mineral  waters),  and  a  chapel,  began t'^ 
number  ranging  from  11,000  to  12,000  feet,  subside  slowly,  finally  being  covered  to  tbc 
The  Stubaier  group  has  but  eight  summits  ris-  depth  of  three  feet  or  more.  The  passage  be- 
ing about  10,000  feet,  and  only  two  above  11,-  tween  Palsso  and  Keo  Kaimeni  b^antoriio 
000  feet.  The  Zillerthaler  has  ten  peaks  over  till  from  a  depth  of  70  fathoms  it  was  les3  than 
10,000  feet,  and  two  of  them  above  11,000  feet,  12  fathoms,  a  new  island  called  Aphrctssa 
The  Tauern  group  has  26  lofty  summits,  all  (from  a  Greek  war  vessel,  which  was  in  por. 
above  10,000  feet,  and  one-half  tiie  number  ex-  during  a  part  of  the  eruption,  and  narrowly  c^ 
ceeding  11,000,  while  the  Great  Glockner  rises  caped  destruction  from  the  falling  stones  and 
about  12,000,  and  the  Little  Glockner  is  but  46  lava  blocks)  rose  to  the  southwest  of  Xcc 
feet  lower.  The  Marmolada  group  has  nine  Kaimeni,  and  finally  increased  till  it  joined  thi:: 
summits  above  10,000;  and  one,  the  Marmolada  island,  and  at  another  point  in  the  southeastern 
di  Penia,  11,056  feet  in  height.  Here  then  in  portion  of  Neo  Kaimeni,  the  volcanic  action  en- 
this  cluster  of  mountain  groups,  known  as  the  larged  and  elevated  the  island.  The  volcanic  dL«- 
Austrian  Alps,  we  have  116  summits  rising  charges,  for  a  period  of  five  months,  were  vtrt 
above  10,000  feet,  and  38  of  them  above  11,000  great  and  intense  in  their  character,  but  in  June 
feet,  while  three  exceed  12,000  feet.  F-re  of  the  they  seemed  to  be  gradually  subsiding,  and  hu 
Swiss  Alpine  peaks  are  higher  than  any  of  these,  in  Uie  season  showed  no  agns  of  return, 
but  nowhere  else  in  Europe  is  there  so  great  a  The  measuring  of  an  arc  of  latitude,  which  ]a 
number  of  j)eaks  of  uniformly  high  elevation,  been  for  some  years  in  progress  in  Europe,  b 

Mention  was  made  in  the  Axnual  Oyclo-  not  yet  completed,  though  there  is  httle  a- 

TMDiiL  for  1865  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  cept  the  verification  of  the  surveys  yet  to  1^; 

volcanic  island  in  the  Mgean  Sea,  the  date  of  accomplished.    The  47th  parallel,  which  v-^ 

which  was  not  then  very  satisfactorily  ascer-  the  one  first  selected,  has  been  abandoned,  acJ 

tained.    It  now  appears  that  the  appearance  of  the  52d  selected,  and  the  portion  to  be  medf- 

this  addition  to  the  previously  formed  volca-  ured  extends  from  Valcntia,  on  the  west  coa?; 

nio  island  group  was  within  the  year  1866.  of  Ireland,  to  Orsk,  on  the  river  Ural,  in  Ea<' 

The  ancient  Thera,    now    Santorino,  is    the  em  Russia.    Saratov  was  reached  at  the  cItH 

largest  of  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  yEgcan  of  1865,  and  Orsk  about  the  close  of  1S66. 

Sea,  and  it  and  the  adjacent  isles  of  Therasia  V.  Asia.    Asia  Minor. — Considerable  atl'li- 

and  Afjpronisi  are  simple  segments  of  the  for-  tion  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  our 

mer  xim — the   now  broken  edge— of  a  vol-  minute  knowledge  of  Palestine,  by  the  lalicri 

canic  crater  of  immense  size,  being  six  or  seven  of  careful  explorers  from  England  and  Frapiv, 

miles  in  diameter,  and  of  great  depth.  Portions  but  the  results  of  their  surveys  are  not  yet  fully 

of  this  crater  have  at  difierent  periods  within  before  the  public.    The  flc^a  and  faun^  of  tU 

the  last  2,000  years  been  subject  to  renewals  of  valley  of  the  Jordan  (which,  it  wiU  be  reinem- 

volcanic  activity.    The  oldest  of  these,  which  bered,  in  its  lower  portion,  is  far  below  the  lev  J 

resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  volcanic  island,  of  the  Mediterranean),  have  been  carefully  ei- 

named  Palffio  Kaimeni  (or  old  burnt  island)  oc-  amined,  and  found  to  be  of  a  tropical  character. 

curred  in  the  year  197  B.  C.    In  1573,  a  sec-  P^«ia.— Russian  geographers  have  receotl^^ 
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taken  soundings  in  different  portions  of  the  Link  have  been  ascertained.  (-&«  Von  derDeok- 
Caspian  Sea,  and  find  that  the  northern  half  is    er.)  It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  his  long-chcr- 

moch  shallower  than  the  sonthem.  The  greatest  ished  purpose  of  approaching  the  lakes,  which 

depth  of  the  former,  at  a  distance  from  land,  is  form  the  sources  of  the  Nile  from  the  south,  that 

900  feet  while  that  of  the  latter  is  8,096  feet  in  the  intrepid  Livingstone  is  rcfported  to  have  lost 

30"  r  X.  latitude^  near  the  island  Xurinski.  his  life.    Much  interest  has  been  felt  during  the 

Sibma.—Tke  Russian  explorers  are  actively  past  year  in  the  expedition  of  Herr  Gerhard 

engaged  in  developing  the  hitherto  unknown  Rohlfe  into  SondaH   from  the  north,  crossing 

portions  of  this  vast  territory.    The  younger  the  Sahara,  and  exploring  Fezzan  andthocoun- 

Stmre  and  his  companions  are  making  astro-  try  of  the  Tuarlcks  or  Touaregs.    Herr  Rohlfs  is 

Domical  surveys  of  tne  southern  border,  while  84  years  of  age,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  philos* 

M.  Lopatin  and  his  companions  are  exploring  ophy,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Universities  of  Hei- 

the  phTsical  geography  and  productions  of  the  delberg,  Wtlrzburg,  and  Gottingen,  who  joined 

repon  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tenissei.    Dur-  the  foreign  legion  at  Algiers,  and  distinguished 

ing  their  tour  this  exploring*  party  made  the  himself  at  the  conquest  of  Kabylia.  Being  thor- 

important  discovery  of  entire  skeletons  of  mam-  oughly  familiar  with  Arabic,  and  a  proficient 

poths,  whose  skin  and  hair  had  been  preserved  in  medicine,  he  assumed  the  mask  of  a  follower 

in  frozen  mud,  like  those  found  many  years  ago  of  Islam,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  skilful  physi- 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  The  region  where  they  cian,  he  determined  to  set  forth  on  his  travels 

vrore  found  was  an  extensive  flat  country,  and  into  Central  Africa,   hoping  to  penetrate  to 

hastheappearanceof  having  once  been  marshy.  Wadai,  where  the  lamented  Vogel  was  mur- 

The  heads  of  the  animals  were  turned  south-  dered,  and  to  recover  his  papers,  which  are  be- 

vari  OS  if  they  had  been  retreating  southward  lieved  to  be  still  in  existence.    His  first  at- 

when  caught  by  an  inundation  proceeding  from  tempt  to  enter  Soudan  was  unsuccessful,  for 

thenorthpolar  region,  or  by  a  change  of  Climate  while  traversing  the  Sahara  of  Morocco,  he 

due  to  a  wide  elevation  of  land,  their  former  was  robbed  and  wounded  by  his  guides,  and 

pa^tore  grounds  being  converted  into  the  frozen  left  for  dead,  alone  in  the  desert,  with  a  broken 

soil  in  which  their  remains  are  preserved  to  arm.    He  was  rescued  by  some  Marabouts,  re- 

tliis  day.    They  must  have  been  numerous,  and  turned  to  Algiers,  and  attempted  to  set  out  for 

the  climate  of  that  region  very  different  from  Timbuctoo,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of 

vhat  it  now  is  to  enable  them  to  subsist.  the  country,   could  not  find  a  caravan  with 

Japan.— In  the  interior  of  Yesso,  a  race  of  which  to  travel.  He  then  started  for  Wadai,  by 

hairy  people  called  Ainos,  who  occupy  nearly  way  of  Mourzouk,  having  a  former  servant  of 

the  whole  interior  of  that  island,  have  been  VogePs,  Mohammed  ben  Sliman,  as  his  ser- 

discovered  by  Commodore  Forbes.    Professor  vant  and  guide.    He    reached  Mourzouk  late 

Huilej,  who  has  examined  their  skulls^  de-  in  1865,  and,  after   spending   some    months 

Clares  that  they  have  no  affinity  with  Mongo-  there,  left  on  March  26,  1866,  for  Kuka,  the 

lians,  but  many  with  the  Esquimaux.    .  capital  of  Bornou,  on  Lake  Tsad.    He  arrived 

iikm. — A  French  officer,  in  the  employ  of  in  Kuka,  July  22d,  and,  after  some  weeks,  wrote 

tie  Siamese  Crovemment,  has  recently  discov-  thence  to  Dr.  Peterraann.     Kuka,  he  says,  is 

ered  the  ruins  of  a  stupendous  city  of  ancient  a  city  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  a  busy 

times  in  that  kingdom,  the  name  of  which  he  active  mart,  but  its  principal  trade  is  in  slaves. 

»J3  w  Ancor-Yiat.    He   has   given   in    the  Property  and  life  are  very  insecure  there.    His 

Efcue  ds8  Deux  Mcndes  a  description  of  these  observations  in  regard  to  Mouzouk  and  Fezzan, 

mins,  which,  after  making  allowance  for  some  as  well  as  the  great  desert,  are  very  interesting, 

eioggeration,  must  still  be  reckoned  among  He  finds  evidence  that  the  great  desert  is  un- 

the  wonders  of  the  world,    A  city  more  than  dergoing  a  change ;  that  large  tracts,  hitherto 

60  miles  in  circumference,  with  ruined  temples  barren  wastes  of  sand,  are  becoming  fertile  oasej, 

apd  statues,  all  of  white  marble,  and  of  such  and  yielding  abundant  fruits  and  grasses,  while 

rgaotic  height,  that  the  ruins  of  the  great  others  are  still  in  a  transition  state.  Two  French 

t'tntral  American  cities  are  utterly  dwarfed  in  geographers,  Messrs.  Mage  and  Quintin,  have 

tbe  comparison,  must  excite  the  attention  of  been  exploring  the  Niger,  and  have  returned 

travellers.  from  their  expedition,  but  the  results  of  their 

VI.  Afkica. — ^Mr,  Samuel  W.  Baker,  who,  explorations  are  not  yet  made  public.  From  the 

f  ith  his  heroic  wife,  amid  the  greatest  perils  Lower  Guinea  Coctst^  the  region  of  the  Gaboon, 

^liich  any  African  traveller  has  yet  encountered  M.  du  Ohaillu  has  penetrated  into  the  interior, 

Qd  snrvived,  finally  settled  the  question  of  the .  tlie  country  of  the  gorillas  and  cannibals,  and 

joDrces  of  the  Nile,  has  published  an  account  was   making   extensive  collections,   when,  in 

^lila  expedition,  which,  is  of  thrilling  interest,  a  village  in  the  interior,  one  of  his  men  ac- 

ilie  demoralizing  influence  of  the  slave  trade  cidentally  discharged  a  gun,  which  caused  the 

J?on  the  chiefs  and  kings  of  the  Upper  Nile  death  of  two  negroes.    The  negroes,  hereupon, 

|e^^OQ  is  folly  demonstrated,  and  the  impossi-  believing  him  hostile,  rallied  for  a  fight,  and  as 

^iiity  of  introducing  civilizing  influences  among  he  and  his  company  fled,  his  men  threw  away 

•ie?e  tribes  while  it  continues,  clearly  shown,  all  his  instruments  and  collections  in   their 

The  particulars  of  the  murder  of  the  brave  panic.    He  was  himself  twice  wounded,   but 

iarou  Von  der  Decken  and  his  companion  Dr.  finally  reached  the  coast  in  rags  and  penniless. 
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GEORGIA.    Tho  fiscal  year  closed  October  1860  was  $369,627,922,  equivalent  to  $551 

16,  1866.    At  that  time  there  was  a  cash  bal-  441,883  United  States  currency.    The  namWr 

anco  in  the  treasury  of  $71,752.    The  assets  of  of  slaves  in  1860  was  460,033,  valaed  at  |202,. 

the  State  consist  of  shares  of  banks  and  rail-  694,855;  other  property,  $369,627,922;  makifl^ 

roads  amonnting  to  $1,126,900.    These  are  all  a  total  of  $672,322,777,  amounting  in  currency 

estimated  as  almost  at  par  in  United  States  cur-  to  $1,008,484,165.    Total  value  in  1866,  $222.- 

rency,   except  about  $278,000  of  bank  stock  183,787;.  decrease   since    1860,  $786,254,671 

which  must  be  put  at  a  low  valuation.    The  The  number  of  polls  of  whites  in  1860  was  90,- 

bonded  debt  of  the  State  is  $5,706,^00,  of  which  748.    The  following  losses  of  property  not  ^^ 

the  sum  of  $2,675,500  is  in  old  bonds,  the  first  turned  on  the  tax  digest  of  1S66  were  a!v^ 

of  which  fall  due  in  1868,  and  annually  there-  stated  by  the  ComptroUer: 

after  to  1872  in  such  amounts  as  render  the      i^ses  of  railroad-,  since  i860 $\\mm 

payments  easy,  until  the  latter    year,  when       Losses  t>f  banks 8.v>^"»  t 

$750,000  fall  due.    The  Comptroller  states  that       ^"^"c  buildings,  churches,  etc im^,\*.^^ 

the  assets  of  the  State  may  be  safely  estimated  ^(h»><) 

at  $1,000,000,  and  the  Western  and  Atlantic         Add  losses  shown  above. 7S6>35iis:6 

railroad,  which  for  several  years  paid  an  interest  $84i^»isi6 

of  over  six  per  cent,  into  the   treasury .  on 

$7,000,000,  and  was  valued  in  1862  by  the  This  shows  that  almost  four-fifths  of  the  tn- 
Legislature  at  $7,849,224,  besides  taxable  prop-  tire  wealth  of  Georgia  has  cither  been  destroje^ 
erty.  The  following  details  show  the  total  or  rendered  unproductive  since  1860.  The  tii 
value  of  various  items  of  property  with  other  of  the  Stat«  was  only  one-sixth  of  one  per  c<ni 
returns  exhibited  on  the  tax  digest  of  1866.  in  1866.  The  Comptroller  says:  "Onr  rsi!- 
They  are  regarded  as  exceedingly  low  figures,  roads  liave  been  repaired,  commercial  inter- 
and  do  not  embrace  the  counties  of  Mcintosh,  course  with  the  world  reopened,  cities  uii 
Rabun,  and  Ware,  the  returns  of  which  would  villages  wliich  were  but  a  few  months  aoft 
have  atfccted  the  general  result  but  to  a  small  masses  of  charred  ruins  rebuilt  as  if  by  m&^t 
extent.  and  our  planting  interest,  though  less  pros- 
Land 1103,112,624  00  perous  than  heretofore,  owing  to  the  change  of 

city  and  town  property SJ'SMS  S2  la^or  and  unpropitious  seasons,  has  not  been 

Money  and  solrent  debts dl,d21,678  00  ,  ^  ..  Vrr^    -u  ^  ^4.^  u^r^ 

Merchandise iSjasaiiTS  00  J^Rs  activc.    Wo  have  every  reason  to  hope 

Shipping  and  tonna^ 215,667  00  that  tliis  IS  but  the  beginning,  the  ground-swcH 

faoTaSJlSnlfeaii;;;:::;::::::::     t^^s  SS  <>{  a  great  and  glonous  fiitarc,  if  fortune  ^c 

Property  not  enumerated 28,751,667  00  contmue  to  favor  US.    Though  the  finance  <'« 

Totaivaiueofpropertyrt^tnmed $222,188,787  00  our  people  are  stDl  much  embarrassed,  the 

Total  valne  of  Urabla  property 207,051,677  00  high  priCO  of  COtton  and  a  feW  gOOd  Crops  VL. 

Polls  of  whites 86,909  entirely  relieve  tlieir  indebtedness." 

i^tes\o'^^^^ ^'iSl        -^^^  University  of  the  State  has  been  k- 

Dentists"."!*.' .*.*.*.*.'!;!.*.'.*.".'.',*!.'.*.*!.'!! *.!".! !'.!*. !'.!!!  ice  opened  under  very  favorable   prospects  aa-l 

Artists !'..!!'.*. '..!".'.!'.!!!.'.*.'!!!.".!!!!  44  with  suflScient  assets  belonging  to  the  instin- 

BiiHard**Swo8*.\\\'!.*.'.'.'*.';!!.*;.*;.*.'!!*".''.*!;'.!!!  140  *^°^  ^  remove  almost  entirely  any  future  ne«.-i 

Ten-pin alleys !"'..'.*!!.'.'!!.*.*!!.'.'!! .' '.'.'.'.'//.'.'.'.'.'. '.  20  of  assistance  from  the  State. 

Pabiloraoc-teicks 2        Qn  March  12,  1866,  the  Legislature  appro- 

Nomber  of  shQi;p. 488,479  .   .   j  AA/\rk  nA/\  a      v  r       ai.     •    vl*-,. 

Number  of  sheep  killed  by  dogs  In  12  months....        25.482  pnateo  ^200,000  tO   DUy  COm  for  the  iDtUgG. 

Numbcrofdogs. 02,808  poor  of  the  State.    With  a  portion  of  this  sail 

^"^gf. .''.'. f!"."^'!?.?*.'*^^^^^^  182,485  1^3,968  bushels  were  bought  at  St.  Loui^sts 

NamberorchiVdiron  between  16  and  Vs  y  '  COSt  of  little  less  than  a    dollar,  and  is?Ued  P 

years  of  ajfe 189.9SS  and  ahalf  bushels  per  head. 

Number  of  maimed  soldiers 914        The  rctums  of  the  year  show  that  the  State 

Number  ofacres  of  land 80,116,929  has  lost  over  one  hundred  thousand  prodock: 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  returned  laborers  since  1868.    Although  it  is  not  prt»l" 

in  1860  was  33,345,289 ;  making  a  decrease  as  able  that  the  number  of  laborers  will  cotmi^. 

compared  with  1866  of  8,228,860.    The  valna-  to  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  Ifct 

tion  in  1860  (specie  currency)  was  $161,764,-  three  years,  yet  there  are  causes  at  work  vhiA 

955,  in  1866  $103,112,524.    The  average  value  threaten  rapidly  to  lessen  the  number  and  cff- 

per  acre  in  1860  was  $4.85;  in  1866,  $3,42,  cicncy  of  the  negro  laborers.    The  high  pri?« 

being  a  decrease  of  $1.48  per  acre   without  offered  and  pwd  for  this  class  of  laborers  in  uc 

depreciation  of  currency.    The  value  of  city  rich  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  Lower  Mi-*- 

and  town  property  in  1860  was  $35,139,415.  sissippi  and  the  West,  continue  to  withJravr  i 

Money  and  solvent  debts  were  returned  in  1860  large  number  of  the  best  negro  laborer?  uori 

at    $107,836,258,   equivalent  to   $161,004,387  tho  less  productive  sections  of  tho  South,  an  J 

United  States  currency.    Merchandise  was  re-  all  the  indications  now  are,  that  their  ultimate 

turned  in  1860  at  $15,577,193,  equivalent  in  home  wiD  be  the  rich  cotton  kndsof  the  "Wt-: 

tho  present    cuiTency    to  $23,865,789.     The  The  Comptroller  also  states  in  his  report  thr. 

total  value  of  property  (exclusive  of  slaves)  in  "  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  moruLtT 
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amoog  the  ne^oes  far  exceeds  wbat  it  was  lcgi»lation  of  the  General  Assembly  relative  to  the 

nnder  our  well-regulated  system  of  slavery,  f^*«***J.|^® '^^rr''"^,  ^^^."l"?*^.^^^^^^ 

V  .                *.       X      •            •           VI  ^   tf A  be  speedily  pushed  further,  if  the  judiciary,  m  courts 

being  so  great  as  to  give  a  reasonable  founda-  ^f  inquiry  and  in  courts  of  record,  the  bench  and  the 

tiou  for  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  days  of  jury-box.  pve  effect  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 

the  nice  are  nnmbered  and  tbat  they  will  event-  laws  by  them  enacted.  In  the  full  assurance  that  my 

uallT  become  extinct ''  fellow-citizens,  ofiQcial  and  unofficial,  who  may  be 

BV  the  returns  of  the  tax  receivers,   who  S«"f.^  '^P^f.  ,*^ Jff^^^^P?*®  >  ^\  administration  of 

^  .vuuiua  V*    I.UV    1^  A^vv»T^«ir,    »     v  jupticc,  Will hoMthc  scalcs  iH  pcrfcct  cquiUbnum,  ss 

Tere  reqnired  to  noake  a  list  m  their  respective  Between  individuals  and  classes,  I  congratulate  the 

ooanties  of  every  man  who  lost  a  limb  in  the  people  of  Georgia  upon  this  earnest  of  coming  resto- 

recent  war,  it  appears  there  were  nine  hundred  ration  to  interior  self-government.    In  our  condition 

and  fourteen.    Prom  other  sources  this  number  neither  conscious  rectitude  of  intention  nor  noisy 

1  «^  1  /.^«  ;«^«««^^^  4.^  «  *T.^.,^««,i  «nd  unbecoming  professions  of  it  will  avail  aught. 

La.^beea  mcreased  to  a  thousand.  Practical  demoSstrations,  which  incredulity  itielf 

lae  recess  of  tlie  State  Legislature  closed  on  cannot  gainsay,  and  nothing  less,  will  work  out  our 

Xr.iary  15,  1866,  when  that  body  again  re-  redemption. 

a-sgcmbiod.    The  Governor  in  another  message  It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  that  none  mistake 

laid  before  both  Houses  a  code  or  system  of  *!»^  effect  of  the  I^resident's  recent  peace  proclama- 

In-  f     ^\.             AAx/i*ow»  vv^A«  V*     J  tion,  and  of  the  orders  above  referred  to.    Our  con- 

lawa  for  the  government  and  protection  of  per-  ^ition  is  certainly  anomalous,  and  mischievous  errors 

»)QS  recently  emancipated  from  slavery,  and  for  might  result  from  theoretical  speculation  upon  those 

other  purposes  reported  by  a  commission  pre-  documents.  I  therefore  state,  as  the  result  of  official 

Tionsly  appointed  for  that  purpose.      Its  fea-  intercourse  and  of  careful  examination  of  previous 

tores  he  thas  describes :  « It  is  just  and  liberal,  ^^hdrawn  :""'""        '            *''''  ^^  ^              ' 

as  it  should  be,  to  the  freedman.    It  is  safe,  as  i.  That  the  agents,  in  the  several  counties  of  the 

it  should  be,  to  the  citizen.     It  extends  no  pol-  Freedmen's  Bureau,  still  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 

itical  rights  to  the  former,  but  it  gives  ample  "  between  frcedmen  and  others,  when  the  sum  in- 

parity  to  his  rights  of  person  and  ot>operty.  -^J^f  doe^s^not^e«ec.d  fift^^^^^^^^ 

Like  a  great  majonty  of  the  States  which  never  ^ll  offences  committed  by  freed  people  or  against 

fidmitted,  or  have  long  since- abolished  slavery,  them,  provided  the  punishment  does  not  exceeda  fine 

ve  are  wholly  averse  to  investing  him  with  of  fifty  dollars  or  thirty  days'  imprisonment  at  hard 

political  rights  and  privileges.     For  that  very  labor.''    They  are  also  still  charged  with  the  duty 

^.  -e  are  «nder  the  highest  conceivable  t^i^i^'liilfl^^^'^'L^l^i^i^C^i't^^^ 

onligation  to  protect  bun  m  his  nghts  of  person  means,  freedmen  requiring  such   aid.     Trials   by 

acd  property,  and  to  aid,  by  all  just  means,  his  strictly  military  commissions  are  dispensed  witlK  ex- 

*l7anee  in  civilization.    This  aid  we  gave  him,  cept  where  the  accused  is  a  soldier,  or  the  offence 

t)u3  advance   wo   effected  for  him,  whilst  in  ^^J'??*  ^  u°  V^'"!?^*  the  Federal  Government. 

slavery.    Why  should   it  be  withiield  now?  de'ntte^^^^^^^^^ 

"DiJst  we  insist  upon  occupymg,  in  relation  to  operate  in  any  way  upon  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  in 

t^ose  persons,  the   position  of  the  governing  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  jurisdiction;"  though 

c^  let  us  fully  and  fairly  meet  its  respon-  "  »t  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  resort  to  military 

cibilities  ^  tribunals  in  any  case  where  justice  can  be  attained 

4„     ■              1     A  J.1  •           •         •  •              ^  through  the  medium  of  civil  authority.'*    Myimpres- 

,Aa  act  passed  at  this  session  givmg  persons  .io^  -^  that  in  case  of  military  arrest  by  orders  Vrom 

or  color  **  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  con-  Headquarters,  Department  of  Georgia,  interference 

tracts  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  be  parties  and  of  State  judges,  by  Jidb€<u  corpus^  wul  not  be  permit- 

P^e  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  t«d.    Such  orders,  I  believe,  will  be  rarely  if  ever 

hti'A  ««j  ^^J-.^^   «««!  ««X  »z.««.rvn^i  ^.^Tvaffv  issued,  and  I  trust  conflict  will  be  avoided. 

M  and  convey  real  and  personal  property,  ^y^jj^^  therefore,  by  thus  communicating  reliable 

sna  to  have  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  information!  seek  to  guard  the  whole  people  against 

£D<1  proceedings  for  the  security  of  persons  and  erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  extent  to  which 

Hate,"  was  followed  by  an  order  approved  by  the  Federal  military  authority  is  relaxed,  I  respect- 

tk-  general  in  command  of  the  department,  se-  fnMj  ?»ll  ?Von  the  civil  authorities  to  assume  and  to 

m,^n«  ♦^  *.i.    dI  1^           -*■  1  ..  «*™4.i^..  ^r  i.««  exercise,  m  perfect  fairness  and  justice,  the  junsdic- 

f^iniig  to  the  State  a  partial  restoration  of  her  ^.^„  ^j^l^  Vestored  to  them.    Calmly  and  patiently 

«vil  laws  and  the  jurisdiction  of  her  courts,  pursuing  our  now  ascending  course,  let  our  acts  illus- 

inis  order  was  in  accordance  with  a  proclama-  trate  our  title  to  fuller  confidence  and  higher  rights. 

tion  of  the  President.      The   order,  thus   ap-  Faithful  observance  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 

prot^d  by  General  Brannon,  was  followed,  on  impartiAl  administration  of  the  law  will  best  yindi- 

\rJi^   Ajix.    ^            *^x€w«w  .,»,.«                ^ cate  intentions  honestly  entertained  and  aistmctly 

Apnl  Uth,  by  a  proclamation  of   Governor  expressed,  but  cauUouslv  accredited. 

Jenkins,  thus  explaining  the  situation  to  the  "                              'CHARLES  J.  JENKINS. 

I>e'»ple: 

At  this  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  known 

Bj  these  orders  a  large  iurisdiction  in  ciril  and  as  a  stay  law,  was  passed.     It  provided  that 

ouainal  cases  whereto  frcedmen  alone  or  freedmen  there  should  be  no  levy  or  sale  of  property  xm- 

ttd  white  persons  mav  be  parties,  ^^f  et«[{>;e  dem^d  ^            execution  upon  any  contract  or  liability 

w  >tate  courts,  19  yelded  to  them.    As  will  appear  m  '"^'  *•  j    ^             i       •      *     t.    ^  i    iock    ^ 

fte  sequel,  thU  does  not  amount  to  jwsitive  an^  final  made  or  incurred  prior  to  June  1,  1865,  or  any 

•ithdrawal  of  military  authority.    It  is  uuquestiona-  renewal  thereof  of  a  subsequent  date,  except 

Wy  »  highly  satisfactory  advance  in  the  process  of  for  one-third  of  the  principal  and  interest  after 

tetoration  to  our  former  political  stotus,  which  may  January  1,  18G8,  and  one-third  after  each  sub- 

i>fZ'^.'U^'^rrnt::il^'ii''^Z^^s  seqaenfyear     Several.casoHofexceptionswe^ 

*»y  iodicate.    It  has  been  indaced  mainly  by  the  made,  chiefly  of  a  fiduciary  character,  etc.    Ihis 
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bill  the  governor  vetoed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  *nd  form  to  it,  possiblj  it  might  bare  come  before 

that  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States  ex-  T"  *i**t  odious  thing.    The  poUcyMema  to  hire 

nressly  ordains  that  "no  State  shall  pass  any  Jrnd^h^y^e'ofame^^^^^^^ 

law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  The  accept  our  bantling  or  take  the  consequences.   The 

judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  differed  in  opin-  omission  ofanr  material  part  ofthe  process  of  amend, 

ion  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.     One  ^^^^  makes  the  amendment  itself  unconstitutional, 

Of  them  (Linton  Stephens)  thu^stated  the  point  "^ruUlThe  States  especially  to  be  affect«l  br  thU 

of  difference:       Ihe  whole  confusion  on  this  amendment  refuse  their  assent  to  it,  it  cannot  be 

subject  comes  from  the  original  false  assump-  adopted  without  excluding  them  from  the  count  tod 

tion  which  has  sometimes  been  made  in  the  placing  its  ratification  upon  the  votes  of  three-fonrtbs 

o5i««r<iictoofjudges,butwhich  has  never  been  of  the  now  dommant  States. 

Ar^^iA^A  K«.  «««  ^^^^   ««^  ia  ;no/NTi<^;af/>*.4- VuT^  It  IS  said,  howcTcr,  that  unless  this  concession  be 

decided  by  any  court,  and  is  inconsistent  with  ^^^e,  the  now  excluded  States  will  be  kept  on^of 

the  unbroken  current  of  decisions — the  assump-  the  halls  of  Congress  indefinitely.    Were  the  amend- 

tion  that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  the  ex-  ment  presented  with  such  a  menace  distincllj  ex- 

isting  remedy  for  its  enforcement.     The  obli-  pressed,  a  higher  motive   (if  possible)  than  tn; 

gation  ot  a  contract,  it  is  very  true,  is  not  to  be  ^'^Yf^^  suggested  would  prompt  its  rejection. 

5       J    1            •    Au     X                J  v    xu         -J."  At  the  termmation  of  hostilities,  it  was  njrhtand 

found  aJ  ways  m  the  terras  used  by  the  parties :  proper  that  the  previously  resisting  States  sbSnld,  ia 

it  is  to  be  found  in  the  liability  which  the  exist-  the  most  unequiTOcal  and  formal  manner,  abtodon 

ing  laws  attach  to  those  terms.     Indeed,  the  such  resistance ;  should  rescind  all  they  bad  done  in 

obligation  of  a  contract  is  the  liability  which  antagonism  to,  and  do  whatever  was  neceMiirwd 

the  existing  law  attaches  to  its  terms.    For  il-  S5?f1L\°<?i;?n!^tr'^ll^rhrw^T«l-tfe 

lustration,  a  contract  in  this  State  to  pay  twenty  has  done.  Beyond  this,  in  acting  upon  anTproiK«d 

per   cent,  interest,  has  no   obligation  beyond  change  in  the  fundamental  law,  even  in  tku  critical 

seven  per  cent.,  the  rate  fixed  by  law ;  and  a  con-  juncture,  my  advice  is,  that  her  legislators  act  with 

tract  to  pay  money  for  the  killing  of  a  human  *^e  »»°*e  intelligent  judgment  and  the  same  unAbd. 

KA;»<«T.«fl  ,;^r>i.i:^^4>:^»  ■nrT.^f-^^^.      T>»..4:.^a  «««w  mg  finnness,  that  they  would  have  exercised  mtw 

being  has  no  obligation  whatever     Parties  may  p^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^  the  future,  when  in  fiiU 

make  what  engagements  they  please,  these  do  connection  and  unambiguous  position.    Any  other 

not  constitute  their  obligations ;  the  law  exist-  rule  of  action  may  involve  sacrifices  of  interest  and 

ing  at  the  time  comes  in  and  attaches  its  own  of  principle  which  magnanimity  would  notexKtand 

liability  to  the  terras  used,  defines  and  fixes  the  sd^-respect  could  not  make, 

obligations  arising  out  of  those  terms.    These  The  subject  was  referred  in  each  House  to 

obligations  are  to  be  enforced  by  such  remedies  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Repablic. 

as  the  political  power  may  provide  from  time  to  These  committees  acted  as  a  joint  committ^ 

time;  and  the  courts  can  never  interfere  with  and  made  a  report  on  November  9th.  They  state 

changes  or  modifications  which  the  political  that  they  had  serious  doubts  of  the  propriety 

power  may  make  in  the  remedies,  cither  quick-  of  discussing  the  proposed  amendment,  and  thtfj 

ening  or  slackening  them,  so  long  as  the  right  will  depart  from  this  course  only  so  far  as  t<i 

is  not  abrogated  by  the  indefinite  withdrawal  give  tihe  reasons  which  seem  to  forbid  discu- 

or  suspension  of  all  remedy."  sion  upon  the  merits.    They  say : 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  appointing  a  The  argument  resolves  itself  into  a  few  simpl? 

committee  of  sixteen  to  digest  and  report  to  the  propositions, 

next  Legislature  a  system  of  common  schools.  ^\  If  GeorgiaisnotaStatecomnosingapartoftk 

An  act  approved  on  March  17th  regulated  the  Fiffl^T^u^^'' «';"J°'^'l*  ^T"  f  *  ^^^JS!;^^t,^;!I 

.  ,.         J    1  *•        p          X             1    *^          i.»  the  United  States,  amendments  to  the  Constituarta 

rights  and  duties  of  masters  and  apprentices,  of  the  United  States  are  not  properly  before  this  bocr. 

which  placed  all  on  the  same  footing  without  2.  If  Georgia  is  a  State  composing  port  of  the  Fe^- 

regard  to  color.    Administrators,  executors,  and  oral  Government  known  as  the  Government  of  th.* 

guardians,  and  trustees,  were  relieved  from  all  United  States,  then  these  amendments  arc  notpr..- 

penalties  of  mismanagement,  misappropriation,  ronlt»t1^?'afd'L^;Co';^Tn^'^^^^ 

or  misapplication  of  Innds  of  estates,  who,  in  forbids  this  House  from  discussing  the  merits  of  tH« 

pursuance  of  any  decree  of  a  court  or  any  laws  amendments,  without  an  implied  surrender  of  tj.* 

of  the  State,  invested  the  funds  represented,  in  rights  of  the  State. 

certificates  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  or  of  the  in  discussing  these  propositions,  we  8haUeDdcAr.r 

Confederate  States.  ^            ^     ^  ,    ,      ,    ^  .  °l?*^a?  Georgia  is  a  State  of  the  United  SUt* 

After  a  snort  session,  connned  to  local  affairs,  coequal  with  all  the  other  Sutes  of  the  Federal  Unioa, 

the  Legislature  adjourned  to  November   1st.  and  therefore  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and priTUea") 

The   most  important  topic  of  the   governor's  of  any  and  every  other  State  under  the  Federal  Co 

message  to  this  body,  when  it  again  convened,  ®^«**  mu°'*  iv           j       »  u           *  u.^..  ««vtw»cjJ 

lAji.*!.               Ji         i.r  Ai      !-«   1      ^  r^  2.  That  the  amendments  have  not  been  nropowsx 

related  to  the  amendment  of  the  I  ederal  Con-  i^  e^her  of  the  methods  required  by  the  fiflh  aruclt 

stitution  proposed  by  Congress.     After  briefly  of  the  Constitution. 

analyzing  its  features,  he  said:  j^  ^^^  discussion  of  the   assertion    -thr. 

I  Mk  you  to  consider  howerer  why  it  is  that  vou  Georgia  is  a  State  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 

are  called  upon  to  vote  upon  its  adoption,  whilst     xu^„  „ *k«  /^n^«,:««.  «»^«:.i»..«*:/>n«. 

your  State  had  no  voice  &  its  preparation?    The  ^^y  ^^QO  the  followmg  consideration.,. 

Constitution  secures  to  the  States  the  one  risht  as  Georgia  was  clearly  a  State  when  the  Union  was 

distinctly  and  as  positively  as  the  other.    Had  your  formed,  for  she  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States 

Representatives,  and  those  of  other  States  similarly  by  whom  the  Government^  was  created.    Oeonsn** 

situated,  been  present,  aiding;  in  giving  substance  then,  being  one  of  the  original  States,  never  ceased 
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to  occnpj  that  relation  to  her  sister  States,  nnless  bj  attempt  to  orertbrow  it,  and  wbicb  is,  therefore,  now 

the  CoDstiiniion  (either  ezpresslj  or  bj  implication),  the  supremo  law  of  Geor^a.  By  virtue  of  its  power, 

she  has  reserred  to  herself  the  right  to  secede,  or  the  Congress  of  ihe  United  States^  acting  upon  the 

rested  in  the  leffislatire  or  some  other  department  of  theory  of  the  indiTisibility  of  the  Union,  &eated  the 

the  GorerDfflent  the  right  to  reject  her.  State  as  a  State  in  the  Union.    The  second  section 

Did  Georgia  hare  the  right  to  secede?    Georgia  of  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  "rep- 

supposed  that  when  the  General  Government  ceased  resentatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 


^junction  with  ten  of  an  act  was  passed  ''that  a  direct  tax  of  twenty 

her  lister  States.    The  remaining,  or  non-seceding  lions  of  dollars  be  and  is  hereby  annually  laid  upon 

iStates,  declared  the  Union  to  be  perpetual  and  indi-  the  United  States,  and  the  same  shall  be  apportioned 

risible,  but  failing  under  the  Constitution  to  find  any  to  the  States  respectively  in  manner  following :  the 

power  to  coerce  a  State,  Congress  resorted  to  the  8th  State  of  Georgia  for  |554,867,  and  a  proportionate 

section,  in  which  the  l^slative  powers  are  defined,  amount  to  each  State  and  territory  of  tne  United 

vberein  the  power  is  given  io  the  Congress  to  *'  sup-  States,"    distinguishing  by  the  act  States  from  ter- 

press  insurrection    »»       ^       '•     --'•     »  »  .     -^—  ^.^    .  ,       <*  ,    -^  -^•^  . 

passed  an 

prcssion  o  _ 

lavs  ofthe  United  States^  and  to  amend  an  act  passed  Florida,  were  constiUited  the  Fifth  Circuft'of  the 

Febniary  28, 1795.**  United  States.    There  are  several  other  acts  passed 

Toderthis  and  similar  acts  the  military  power  of  the  during  the  rebellion  deriving  all  their  force  from  the 

Tnited  States  was  called  forth  designe<fly  not  against  Constitution,  wherein  it  demies  the  legislative  power 

tbe  States,  but  to  suppress  insurrection  by  the  peo-  of  Congress  over  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  which, 

p)e  within  the  States.    The  United  States  Govern-  but  for  the  fact  that  these  States  were  regarded  as  in 

meet  pniformly  refused  to  recognize  the   acts   of  the  Union,  would  have  been  wholly  inapplicable  to 

secession  as  State  acts,  but  treated  them  as  the  acts  them.  The  whole  theory  adopted  by  Congress  and  the 

of  insurgents  rebelling  against  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  and  maintained  throughout  the  entire  war. 

States  and  of  the  UniKd  States.    Under  this  politi-  was  this :    The  Union  is  indissoluble,  the  practical 

ca!  aspect  of  the  case,  no  war  was  ever  declared  by  relation  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government  is 

CoDgresa  (which  is  the  only  power  that  could  declare  interrupted  by  a  rebellion.    The  whole  power  of  the 

war),  because  a  declaration  of  war  would  have  recog-  Govemmeut  must  be  used  to  suppress  me  rebellion, 

JiOfsi  the  practical  right  of  secession.  that  the  States  may  be  restored  to  theirpractical  rela- 

Tbc  war  would  have  necessarily  been  declared  tions  with  the  Federal  Government.    Had  the  people 

>gaio£t  the  Confederate  Government  as  a  foreign  in  the  disaffected  States  returned  peaceably  to  Uieir 

power,  and  the  relations  in  which  the  States  com-  abodes  under  the  first  proclamation,  the  State  would 

posing  the  Confederate  Government  would  have  been  have  been  immediately  restored  to  their  practical  rela- 

to  the  United  States  or  remaining  States,  when  con-  tions,  and  the  result  followed  whenever  the  Presideut 

quered,  would  have  been  entirely  dependent  upon  declared  the  rebellion  suppressed.    "Whenever  the 

RKb  terms  as  should  be  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  laws  could  be  enforced  in  the  ordinair  judicial  course, 

reace,  which  might  be  made  between  the  two  con-  the  Union  was  restored,  and  the  Constitution  jpro- 

tending  powers.  claimed  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Gov- 

Insteaa  of  recognizing  secession  and  declaring  war,  emment,  rendering  legislation  on  the  subject  by  Con- 

uie  Congress  of  Uie  United  States  passed  the  act  re-  gross  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unwarranted.    We 

ferred  to  for  suppressing  insurrection  whenever,  in  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the  right  to  se- 

niejQdgnientof  the  President,  the  laws  of  the  United  cede  is  denied  bv  the  General  Government,  and  its 

Mates  could  not  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  course  construction  has  been  maintained  by  the  sword,  and 

^i  judicial  proceedings.  is  submitted  to  by  all  the  States.    Has  Congress  the 

How  long  did  the  power  of  the  President  continue  right  to  erect  a  State  f    The  powers  of  legismtion  are 

1^  employ  the  militia  of  the  several  States  and  the  defined  in  the  eighth  sectiou,  and  no  power  isgiven 

land  and  naval  fqrces  of  the  United  States?    So  long  to  Congress  to  legislate  a  State  out  of  the  Union. 

^s  the  cause  which  called  it  into  existence  continued.  And,  while  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article, 

t&d  no  longer.    What  was  that  cause?   This  act,  and  the  Confess  may  admit  a  new  State  formed  out  of 


which 

^ , ^ ^ , jiState 

-ooid  not  be  enforced  by  ordinary  judicial  course,  into  a  territory.    Then  as  Georgia  was  one  of  the 

ud  this  fact  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Presi-  orisinal  thirteen  States  which  formed  the  Union,  and 

Sent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  could  neither  withdraw  trom  it,  nor  be  legislated  out 

m^  States  are  executed.  of  it,  her  Federal  relations  were  only  suspended 

Jhe  President,  by  proclamation,  has  declared  the  during  the  rebellion.    She  must  necessarilv  continue 

^o«^ilion  Boppreaaed,  that  peace  reigns  throughout  to  be  one  of  the  United  States,  and  as  sucn  her  rela- 

^  I  cited  Btjites,  and  that  the  laws  be  enforced  by  tion  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  her  sister 

ifdinarf  judicial  course.    In  other  words,  that  in-  States  is  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

crrection  did  exist  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  States.    And  this  relation  cannot  be  changed,  nor 

'^ple  of  several  States  of  the  Union,  that  the  insur-  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  altered  in  anyway,  ex- 

^>on  has  been  suppressed,  and  the  whole  people  of  cept  in  one  of  the  modes  provided  in  that  instrument 

bos9  States  are  now  (as  a  portion  of  them  always  by  the  States  themselves. 

are  been)  ready  to  render  obedience  to  the  laws  of  _,                             ,,,.,,-,,. 

b«  United  States.  Tho  report   concluded  with   the  following 

.  No  treaty  followed  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec-  resolution : 

ion,  because  a  government  does  not  treat  with  indi-  „,,«,       ,,.,             ««        .,,. 

MiQaJs,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Jte89lved.  That  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  declmes 

Wttghout  the  whole  of  this  contest  has  refused  to  to  ratify  the  proposed  amendment  adding  a  four- 

rtatitas  a  contestwith  tho  States,  and  again,  because  teenth  article   to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

^^  people  hitherto  charged  with  being  in  insurrection  States. 

^ort^^J^'^t^^'^^^^otCv'u^A  1°  af  Senate  the  rcsolntion  was  .nanimonsly 

tates.whichhasneverbee»abrogatedoroverthrown,  adopted.     In  the  House  the  vote  m  its  fiavor 

ad  has  lost  none  of  its  vitality  by  an  unsuccessful  WQS  182  to  2. 
Tou  VI. — 23                A 
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At  this  session  the  Legislature  reCnacted  the  the  close  of  the  war.  The  State  PenltentliUT, 
stay  law  of  the  former  session.  It  was  again  althou<;h  destroyed  daring  the  war,  has  beea 
vetoed  hy  the  Governor  for  the  same  reasons  as  partially  restored,  and  preparations  are  making 
were  given  on  the  former  occasion.  Both  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  and  successful  foot- 
houses  then  passed  the  bill  by  the  constitution-  ing.  Manufacturing  has  received  a  new  im- 
al  majority.  The  committee  on  public  schools  pulse,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  prin- 
reported  a  plan  the  leading  features  of  which  cipal  branches  of  future  industry  in  the  State, 
were  that  a  superintendent  of  public  education  GERMAN-ITALIAN  WAR.  The  disagreo- 
and  schools  should  be  appointed  by  the  Gov-  ment  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  ^e  joint  ad- 
ernor,  whose  duty  should  be  to  report  annually  ministration  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
to  the  Legislature  consolidated  returns  from  Holstein,  seriously  complicated,  in  1866,  the 
school  districts,  and  expenditures  of  educational  relations  between  these  two  powers.  Austria 
funds.  He  is  to  submit  estimates  for  two  years  favored  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Anguaten- 
in  advance,  and  also  plans  for  the  management,  burg,  and  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged 
improvement,  and  better  organization  of  the  public  manifestations  made  in  Holstein  in 
Georgia  schools.  He  is,  as  often  as  possible,  favor  of  the  Prince.  The  Prussian  Government 
to  deliver  public  returns  on  education,  and  had  published,  in  October,  1865,  tlie  opinion  (»f 
perform  other  duties  assigned  him  by  the  act  the  crown  jnrists,  who  declared  that,  since  the 
The  Georgia  schools  embraced  in  this  act  are  Peace  of  Vienna,  of  October  30,  1864,  the 
to  be  open  to  all  white  children  of  the  district  sovereignty  of  the  two  Duchies  was  exclusively 
between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  vested  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  tbot,  if  tho 
etc.  The  plan  after  some  amendments  was  house  of  Augustenburg  had  ever  possessed  an 
adopted  with  a  provision  that  it  should  not  go  hereditary  right  to  the  government  of  the 
into  operation  prior  to  January  1,  1868.  Duchies  (which  was,  however,  denied  by  the 

On  November  80th  the  following  preamble  crown  jurists),  it  had  ceased  sinbe,  and  in  con- 

and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted  in  sequence  of  the  Peace  of  Vienna.     The  ea- 

each  house  of  the  Legislature:  conrageuient  given  by  Austria  to  the  agitation 

The  General  Assembly  would  do  injustice  to  the  of  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Augnstonbtm: 
great  heart  of  Georgia,  not  to  give  some  formal  ex-  ^qs^  therefore,  regarded  by  Prussia  as  an  a.'- 
preswon  of  their  respect  for  the  character  gressive  act,  which  it  had  a  right  to  cuarxl 
row  for  the  condition  of  the  lUustnous  prisoner  of  «  .  '  ^^  •  *  i.  i?  t  o^av  /^  * 
state,  Jefferson  Davis.  All  the  generous  pnlsationa  agamBt  In  its  note  of  January  26th,  Coant 
of  that  heart  are  in  full  unison  and  sympathy  with  Bismarck  requested  the  Grovemment  of  Austria 
his  sufferings  and  misfortunes.  Its  warm  affections  to  take  this  view  of  Prussia  into  serioos  con- 
duster  round  the  fallen  chief  of  a  once  dear  but  now  sideration.      In  case  the  Cabinet   of  Menaa 

abandoned  cause.    There  they  will  cluster  and  cen-  „i,o.„i;i  «;,,/>  ♦«.  ♦!-.;«  «/>^n^»4.  «  ^^,w^*x^^  ^ ,,-:^.» 

tre  while  men  admire  all  thatls  chiralrio  in  nature ;  ^^^"^^  ^I^  ^.^'^  ^^^^^^^  »  negative  or  eya>:re 

while  they  regard  all  that  is  constant  in  purpose;  answer,  Prussia  must  come  to  the  ooncluMoa 

while  they  lore  all  that  is  noble  in  virtue ;  while  that  Austria  refused  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 

they  revere  all  that  is  sahlime  in  faith,  and  respect  her;  she  must,  in  this  case,  gain  for  its  poli^v 

unfeilinff  greatness  of  soul.    Therefore.  fuU  freedom,  and  make  such  use  of  it  as  could 

The  General  Assembly  of  O^rgia  do  resolve.    That  i_i.j  t        av  --l* 

their  sincercst  condofence  an/warmest  sympathy  ^«  ^^st  correspondmg  to  her  own  mtecest^, 

are  tendered  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  in  his  confine-  In  reply,  the  Austrian  Government  (note  oi 

ment ;  and  they  look  forward  with  anxious  solicitude  February  7th)   claimed   an  absolute    frcedozD 

to  the  dav  when  a  magnanimous  and  patriotic  presi-  in  the  provisional  administration  of  ^ol^-teic, 

fnT/rptuiJn  o?  l^Te'uU.fc^^^^^^^^^^^^^  l?^  ^f  unwiUingness  to  allow  her  admini.tr.. 

people  for  whom  he  so  faithfully  struggled,  and  on  ^^^  ^  ^  interfered  with  from  any   qnartcr 

accountofwhom  he  endures  with  Christian  fortitude  whatever.     As  Prussia  did  not  reply  to  this 

the  hardships  of  a  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment,  note,  she  was  suspected  by  Austria  of  inoditA- 

Bills  appropriating   State  aid  to  railroads  ting  aggressive  acts,  and  the  Austrian  ambascia- 

were  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  -chiefly  on  the  dor  at  Berlin  was  accordingly  instructed  to 

ground  that  tho  State  was  not  in  a  condition  to  inquire  what  the  Prussian  Government  nnder- 

make  a  large  expansion  of  her  credit.     After  stood  by  the  use  she  would  make  of  the  nr- 

the  passage  of  many  local  measures  the  Legis-  covered  freedom  of  her  policy.    Prussia  evii- 

lature  on  December  14th  adjourned.  sively  replied  that  both  powers  returped  to  thil 

The  com  crop  of  the  State  was  in  many  relation  which  existed  between  them  befurv* 

places  disastrously  affected  by  drought.  A  great  the  Danish  war. 

deficiency  in  the  supply  ensued.    Large  dona-        Austria,  uneasy  about  the  attitude  of  Pm5<ix 

tions  were  made  in  other  States  for  the  use  of  began,  as  early  as  February,  to  arm.     At  tl.e 

the  destitute  poor,  as  a  hundred  thousand  bush-  beginning  of  March,  her  armaments  attracted 

els  by  citizens  of  Kentucky,  etc.  the  attention  of  Prussia.    The  King  of  I*ni5B^i  * 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  has  continued  in  in  his  turn,  issued  (March  11th)  a  decree  whii* . 

successful  operation.    Blacks  are  entitled  to  threatened  all  attempts  to  undermine  bis  anl 

admission  as  well  as  whites,  but  the  accommo-  the  Emperor's  joint  authority  in  the  Duchie*. 

dations  are  too  limited  for  the  reception  of  all  The  decree  was  promulgated  for  the  Zhicbv  of 

patients.    The  Academy  for  the  Blind  has  like-  Schleswig  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  caia«^l 

wise  been  in  successful  operation ;  but  that  for  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Berlin  to   inquiiv 

Che  deaf  and  dumb  has  not  been  reopened  since  (on   March    16th)  whether  Prussia    intondo*! 
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fomblj  to  violate  th%  conyention  of  Gastein.  to  arm.     When,  therefore,  Anstria   notified 

i^Lsmarck  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  and  (April  26th)  the  Pmssian  Government  that, 

added  that  orally  he  co^Id  not  give  a  more  according  to  agreement,  she  wonid  disarm  in 

dednlte  replj,  as  oral  declarations  were  top  Bohemia,  but  was  compelled  to  make  thorough 

liaMe  to  misinterpretation.     If  the  Austrian  preparations  for  defence  in  Venetia,  Bismarck 

ambassador  desired  a  more  explicit  answer,  he  replied  that  he  must  insist  upon  the  reduction 

might  formulate  his  inquiry  in  writing.    The  of  the  entire  Austrian  army  to  a  peace  footing. 

liint  was  not  accepted,  but  the  armament  in  He  also  expressed  a  regret  that  the  Austrian 

iMihemia  and  Moravia  became  more  and  more  Government  had  not  accepted  the  proposition 

ihreatening.  of  Prussia  conjointly  to  request  the  other  Fed- 

()n  the  24th  of  March,  Prussia  informed  the  cral  Governments  to  cease  their  armaments, 

!ninor  German  governments  that  she  was  com-  and  he  announced  that  Pmsffla  would  demand 

[idled  by  the  armaments  of  Austria  to  make  from  the  neighboring  Kingdom  of  Saxony  an 

pre{»aration9  for  the  defence  of  Silesia ;  that  explanation  of  its  warlike  preparations. 

<<hc  must  also  endeavor  to  obtain  guaranties  for  While  thus  the  negotiations  for  bringing  about 

the  fntore  which  she  had  in  vain  expected  from  a  mutual  disarmament  proved  a  failure,  the  dis- 

un  alliance  with  Austria ;  that,  as  the  German  cussion  at  Frankfort  of  the  proposition  made 

Confederation,  in  its  present  condition,  did  not  by  Prussia  in  April,  for  a  reform  of  tHe  Federal 

prumisc  to  Prussia  any  federal  aid,  if  she  was  Constitution,  widened  rather  than  contracted 

•  attacked,  she  must  exclusively  rely  on  the  States  the  breach  between  the  two  powers.  A  new 
vLich  were  willing  to  render  her  aid  without  Austrian  note  on  the  settlement  of  the  Schles- 
re^ard  to  the  Confederation ;  that,  therefore,  wig-Holstein  question  ^April  26th),  drew  forth 
>h  must  inquire  about  the  disposition  of  the  a  reply  from  Piiissia  (May  1st  and  May  7th)  de- 
Kveral  States ;  but  that,  in  any  case,  Prussia  daring  a  readiness  to  treat  with  Austria  con- 
mniit  propose  a.reform  of  the  political  and  mill-  ceming  her  claim  to  the  Duchies,  but  declining 
tarr  condition  of  the  Confederation.  To  this  to  allow  the  interference  of  the  German  Diet 
cote  the  minor  States  replied  by  referring  to  or  any  other  power.  As  the  armaments  on 
article  11  of  the  federal  pact,  by  which  the  both  sides  uninterruptedly  proceeded.  Saxony, 
members  of  the  Confederation  are  obliged  not  alarmed  at  the  late  IVussian  note,  moved  at  the 
t/)  cirrr  on  war  against  each  other,  but  to  bring  Federal  Diet  (May  6th)  that  Prussia  be  request- 
t.ieir  qnarrels  before  the  Diet,  which  would  ed  to  give  appropriate  assurances  to  the  Diet 
cither  mediate  or  call  forth  an  "austragal  judg-  with  regard  to  article  11  of  the  federal  paet. 
raent,"  to  which  the  litigant  parties  would  have  The  motion  was  (on  May  9th)  adopted  by  10 
t')  s^ubmit  without  appeaL  against  5  votes.    A  motion  made  by  Bavaria, 

Tlie  first  armaments  on  the  part  of  Prussia  which  showed  itself  very  anxious  to  bring  about 

^•ere  ordered  on  the  27th  and  29th  of  March,  a  reconciliation,  to  request  all  the  governments 

Tlie  battalions  in  tho  provinces  which  were  most  that  had  jnade  warlike  preparations  for  expla- 

eipo«ed  were  raised  to  their  greatest  strength  nations,  was  likewise  agopted,  and  tho  1st  of 

OD  the  peace  footing ;  the  field  artillery  was  June  fixed  as  the  day  on  which  the  explanations 

pot  upon  the  war  footing,  and  the  armament  should  be  given.    The  declarations  given  on 

"f  the  fortresses  begun.    Austria,  in  a  note  of  that  day  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  great 

March  31st,  explained  that  all  the  movements  powers  did  not  diflfer  from  those  which  had 

of  troops  in  Bohemia  had  simply  taken  place  previously  been  made  in  the  diplomatic  notes 

jD  conseqaence  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  exchanged  between  the  cabinets;  but  matters 

'r\  *(;vcral  places,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  became  more  seriously  complicated  by  a  dec- 

•icwr  thought  of  attacking  Prussia.    This  dec-  laration  of  Austria,  that  being  unable  to  come 

iirjtion,  Prussia  asserted  (April  6th),  did  not  to  an  understanding  with  Prussia  on  the  Schles- 

satijfjr  her,  and  she  insisted  on  the  purely  wig-IIolstein  question,  she  now  referred  the 

'lefeo*ive  character  of  her  armament.    Austria  whole  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Federal 

ftplied  (April  7th)  that  no  military  arrangements  Diol,  which  she  was  ready  to  abide  by.  Prus- 
ha  l>eea  made  which  could  be  taken  as  pre-  .  sia,  in  reply,  more  emphatically  than  ever,  de- 

p  nations  for  a  great  war ;  that  a  discussion  of  clared  that,  if  the  Diet  paid  no  attention  to  her 

t^3  priority  of  the  armaments  was  made  super-  proposition   for  a  reform,  which   everywhere 

J!u.ii3  by  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  that  was  regarded  as  necessary,  Prussia  must  regard 

•  •^  had  never  intended  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Diet  as  incompetent  to  fulfil  its  mission, 
fVi^xia,  and  that  the  amicable  relations  could  and  resort  to  other  measures.  The  announce- 
'  •  restored  if  only  Prussia  would  be  willing  to  ment  made  by  Austria,  in  the  same  sitting  of 
''iMrrn.  Count  Bismarck  (April  16th)  insisted  tho  Diet,  that  the  Austrian  Governor  of  Hoi- 
-i^t,  as  Austria  had  been  the  first  to  arm,  she  stein.  General  von  Gablentz,  had  been  instruct- 
'I '^t  be  the  first  to  disarm.  Austria  (April  ed  to  convoke  the  Estates  of  Holstein,  in  order 
I'^th)  agreed  to  accede  to  this  demand  of  Prus-  to  hear  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Duchies 
*'^  and  Bismarck  (April  2l8t)  promised  to  fol-  on  their  fate,  was  regarded  by  the  Prussian 
low  Austria  step  by  step.  Government  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  Con- 
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charts  Austria  with  a  design  of  provoking  war  dared  themselyes  for  tl^e  Austrian  proposition, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  desperate  and  three  against  it.    But  as  soon  9A  the  Toto 
condition  of  the  Austrian  finances  by  Prussian  was  published,  the  Government  of  Schanmburg- 
war  contributions  or  by  an  ^^  honorable  "  bank-  Lippe  informed  the  Prussian  GabiBet  that  it  waa 
ruptcy.    At  the  same  time,  the  Prussian  Grov-  agamst  the  motion,  and  disavowed  its  repre- 
ernor  of  Sohleswig,  General  von  Manteuffel,  sentative  at  Frankfort,  who  had  voted  for  it. 
was  directed  to  march  Prussian  troops  into  This  change  of  vote  would  have  put  the  16th 
Ilolstein  as  soon  as  the  Austrian  Governor  of  curia  on  the  negative  instead  of  the  affirmative 
that  Duchy  should  convoke  the  Estates.  When,  side.    Deducting  the  votes  of  the  13th  and  16'ji 
therefore,  on  June  5th,  the  order  of  convoca-  curiae^  both  of  which  were  counted  in  to  raak<: 
tion  was  issued,  the  Prussian  troops  in  Schles-  up  the  mfgority  of  nine,  there  would  only  re- 
wig  entered  Holstein  (on  June  ftb),  General  main  for  the  motion  seven  curiae^  namely:  the 
von  Manteuffel,  at  the  same  time,  inviting  Gen-  1st  (Austria),  8d(Bavaria),  4th  (Saxony),  5ik 
eral  von  Gablentz  to  reestablish  with  him  a  (Hanover),  6th  f^iirtemberg),  8lh  (Hesse-Cas- 
joint  administration  of  the  Duchies,  aSvit  ex-  sel),  9th  (Hesse-Darmstadt).    Against  Uie  nio- 
isted  before  the  Convention  of  Gastein.    The  tion  were  cast  the  votes  of  the  7th  curia  (Ba- 
Austrians  deny  that  such  an  invitation  was  re*  den),  llth  (Luxemburg  and  limbnig),  12tii 
ceived,  but  the  Prussians  assert  that  it  certainly  (Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha,  Saze-Altdi* 
was  sent.    As  the  isolated  brigade  of  Austrian  burg,  Saxe-Meiningen),  14di  (the  two  MecUiL- 
troops  in  Holstein  was  not  strong  enough  to  burgs),    15th    (Oldenburg,    Anhalt,  the  tro* 
arrest  the  advance  of  the  Prussians,  it  was  or-  Schwarzburgs),  17th,  (the  Free  Cities).*    Ii" 
dered  to  withdraw — ^first  into  the  southwestern  Prussia  herself  had  votcid,  and  if  Dppe-Schaniu- 
corner  of  Holstein,  and  subsequently  over  Ham-  burg  had  been  allowed  to  change  her  vdte, 
burg  and  Harburg  to  Hanover.    The  convoca-  involving  the  change  of  the  vote  of  the^nurc 
tion  of  the  Holstein  Estates  was  prevented ;  curia,  the  Austrian  motion  wpuld  have  bcrQ 
the  Pruice  of  Augustenburg  left  Holstein  in  rejected  by  8  against  7  votes, 
haste,  and  Prussia  appointed  a  Schleswig-Hol-        When  the  President  of  the  Diet  had  pro- 
stein  nobleman,  Herr  von  Scheel-Plessen,  as  claimed  the  adoption  of  the  Austrian  mo^on, 
O^erprdHdent  (the  name  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  representative  of  Prussia  rose  to  announce 
civil  administration  in  the  Prussian  provinces)  the  action  Prussia  had  resolved  upon.   Prn>sj. 
of  the  two  Duchies.  he  said,  regarded  the  adoption  of  the  motioQ  n 

On  June  llth,  the  representative  of  Austria  a  violation  of  the  pact  of  confederation.    T:^^ 

in  the  Federal  Diet,  charged  Prussia  with  hav-  condition  under  which  the  federal  lavr  adm.t: 

ing  disturbed  the  federal  peace,  and  moved  the  of  "  execution  "  against  members  of  the  Co> 

mobilization,  within  a  fortnight,  of  the  entire  federation  had  been  altogether  disregarded  > 

federal  array,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  Austria.     Her  conduct  in  Holstein  had  ba: 

army  corps  comprising  the  Prussian  contingent,  equally  contrary  to  federal  treaties.    The  Diet 

The  army  should  be  ready  to  march  within  ought  not  to  have  considered  the  motion  at  ^l 

twenty-four  hours  ;    reserve  contingents  and  Its  adoption  proved  to  Prussia  that  the  mm 

the  chief  command  of  the  array  should  be  pro-  object  of  the  Confederation — ^the  protection  of 

vided  for ;  and,  for  the  execution  of  details,  the  the  several  members — was  henceforth  out  d 

military  committee  of  the  Diet  should  enter  the  question,  and  on  that  account  Prussia  m'-^ 

into  communication  with  the  federal  military  regard  the  Confederation  as  dissolved.    Bcit 

committee.    A  vote  on  the  Austrian  proposition  Prussia  did  not  regard  the  national  basis,  <^ 

was  taken  on  June  14th,  although  it  was  ob-  which  the  old  Confederation  had  been  reani. 

jected  by  Mecklenburg   that   heretofore  the  as  destroyed,  but  it  held  fast  to  the  unity  of  tiit 

Federal  Diet  had  devoted  to  the  most  trifling  German  nation,  and  declared  its  readlnc^^  'o 

subject  at  least  three  sittings— one  to  the  pro-  enter,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Prussian  draft  i 

position,  one  to  the  discussion,  and  one  to  the  reform  of  June  10th,  into  a  new  Confeder^tijiv 

vote.    The  result  of  the  vote  was  declared  to  wi^  those  governments  who  might  wish  it. 
be,  by  the  preadent  of  the  Diet,  the  adoption ,      The  Prussian  manifesto  was  virtufdly  a  d«- 

of  the  motion  by  9  against  6  votes.  laration  of  war.     The  available  forces  of  t-. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  most  several  belligerent  parties,  at  tliis  time,  Tl.^ 

important  resolution  which  has  ever  been  passed  about  as  follows :  1.  Prussia. — ^The  infantrv  J 

by  the  Federal  Diet,  and  which  was  to  lead  to  the  guard  had  4  regiments  of  guard  infantrT,  5 

the  destruction  of  the  Confederation,  was  not  regiments  of  grenadiers,  1  regiment  of  fn>il^'^ 

even  carried  by  an  undoubted  majority.    Of  the  1  battalion  of  chasseurs,  1  battalion  of  riflecua 

seventeen  votes  ("  curicte  ")  which  ordinarily  The  infantry  of  the  line  had  12  regiments  of 

constituted  the  Diet,  one,  that  of  Holstein-  grenadiers  (numbered  1  to  12),  8  regiments  ^\ 

Laueuburg    (the    10th    curia),   was   dormant,  fusileers  (numbered  33  to  40),  52  regiments «:' 

The  13th  curia  (Brunswick  and  Nassau)  was  infantry  (numbered  13  to  32  and  41  to  Tls^' 

equally  divided.    In  the  16th  curia,  which  con-  8  battalions  of  chasseurs.    On  the  peace  f^t- 

sisted  of  seven  small  States  with  equal  shares  ing,  a  regiment  has  3  battalions ;  a  battallv'j  A 

in  the  aggregate  vote — ^lichtenstein,  Waldeck,  • 

Reuss-Greiz,     Rens^Schlei^     Lipp^    Lippe-  s^«[fr4Sf1nrr°a^'c?'l^2gb5^TS^'i5 

Schaumburg,  Hesse-Homburg — four  States  de-  moUon. 
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eoapfloies.  In  time  of  war,  every  regiment  called  out  ooly  when  the  enemy  has  invaded 
receirefl  a  fourth  reserve  battalion,  and  every  the  country.  The  whole  of  the  Prussian  army 
battalion  of  chasseurs  and  riflemen  an  addi-  is  divided  into  nine  army  corps,  each  consisting 
tianal  company.  A  battalion  on  the  war  foot-  of  2  infantry  divisions  (each  of  2  brigades,  4 
iQgDQtnbers  1,025  men,  inclusive  of  22  officers,  regiments,  12  battalions,  and  from  12,000  to 
or  iorooDd  numbers  about  1,000  men.  Prussia  15,000  men,  infantry,  with  from  600  to  700 
hsd  thus  an  hifantry  force  of  253  battalions,  horsemen  and  24  pieces  of  ordnance),  1  cavalry 
with  260,000  combatants,  ready  for  the  field,  division  (of  2  brigades  or  4  regiments,  with  1 
beside  8$^  battalions,  with  85,000  men,  as  re-  or  2  mounted  batteries,  counting  from  2,400  to 
Kire  troops,  which  partly  would  be  employed  2,700  men),  1  artillery  reserve  (of  4  foot  bat- 
for  ^rrison  service.  The  cavalry  of  the  guard  teries  and  from  2  to  8  mounted  batteries). 
consists  of  1  regiment  guard  du  corps,  1  regi-  Altogether  an  army  corps  has  about  25,000 
mm  of  cairassiers,  2  regiments  of  dragoons,  infantry,  8,600  cavalry,  and  96  pieces  of  ord- 
1  regiment  of  hussars,  8  regiments  of  ulans.  nance.  If  Prussia,  in  case  of  a  great  war,  em- 
The  caToliy  of  the  line  contains  8  regiments  of  ployed  the  landwehr  of  the  second  call  for 
cainissiers,  8  regiments  of  dragoons,  12  regi-  garrison  service,  she  would  have  ready  for  the 
minis  of  hussars,  12  regiments  of  ulans.  Ou-  field  about  880,000  infantry,  87,000  cavalry, 
rassiers  and  ulans  constitute  the  heavy  dra-  and  at  least  864  pieces  of  ordnance.  The 
^on«,  and  hussars  the  light  artillery.  Thus  Prussian  infantry  are  armed  with  the  needle- 
there  are  25  regiments  of  heavy  and  23  regi-  gun,  of  which  the  following  is  a  representation : 
ments  of  light  artillery.  A  regiment  has  gen-  Fig.  1  is  a  central  longitudinal  vertical  sec- 
erally  four  squadrons,  but  as  the  transformation  tion  (full  size)  of  the  breech,  cartridge-chamber, 
of  the  landwehr  cavalry  is  not  yet  completed,  and  lock,  showing  the  breech  clos^  for  firing. 
there  were  4  regiments  of  hussars  and  4  regi-  Fig.  2  is  a  central  longitudinal  section  of  the 
DeDts  of  dragoons  of  5  squadrons  each.  A  cartridge.  The  breech,  M,  which  is  hollow,  is, 
squadron  in  the  field  has  165  men,  inclusive  of  5  externally,  like  a  door-bolt,  with  a  knob-handle, 
oncers.  In  time  of  war,  a  reserve  squadron  is  M' ;  and  it  both  slides  longitudinally  and  turns 
fcrmed  foi*  every  regiment,  numbering  200  men  in  the  cylindrical  breech-receiver,  A,  into  which 
for  the  heavy  cavalry  and  250  for  the  light  the  barrel  is  screwed.  Into  the  front  part  of 
rhe  aggregate  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  amounts,  the  breech,  M,  is  screwed  the  needle-tube,  N', 
therefore,  to  about  30,000  horses,  from  }  to  |  of  through  which  the  needle,  N,  slides  freely. 
the  infantry.  The  aggregate  of  the  reserve  The  needle  is  attached  to  the  ndedle-bolt,  K, 
9(^(kuirons  is  10,750  men.  The  artillery  consists  which  slides  within  the  lock,  L;  and  this  latter 
)f  one  brigade  of  the  guard  and  8  brigades  of  slides  within  the  breech.  Around  the  front 
:he  line.  Each  brigade  has  2  regiments,  1  field  part  of  the  needle-bolt  there  is  an  air-chamber, 
'epment  and  1  garrison  regiment  The  field  in  rear  of  and  in  communication  with  the  car- 
vsiment  has  4  divisions,  1  mounted  and  8  dis-  tridge-ch amber  of  the  barrel  The  main  spring, 
Docnted ;  each  division  has  4  batteries  of  6  by  which  the  needle  is  shot  forward  to  ignite 
•itrces  of  ordnance  each.  Together,  a  field  the  priming,  is  of  spiral  form  and  coiled  around 
tpiment  has  96  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides  a  the  needle-bolt  in  rear  of  the  collar,  E',  which 
Nrrve  division  of  4  batteries,  with  4  pieces  of  also  forms  a  shoulder  for  the  sere^  C,  which 
ydnance  each.  A  garrison  regiment  has  2  holds  back  the  bolt  when  the  piece  is  cocked. 
VTj^on^  each  of  which  furnishes  4  companies  The  sere  is  formed  in  the  same  piece  with  the 
r inrposes  of  defence  and  siege.  In  addition  sere-spring,  0,  which  is  connected  with  the 
)  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  there  are  trigger,  T,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  withdraw 
ichdcal  troops,  consisting  of  1  battalion  of  the  sere  from  the  collar,  E',  and  allow  the 
ionccrs  of  the  guard,  and  8  battalions  of  spring  to  drive  forward  the  needle-bolt  and 
ioLecrs  of  the  line,  which  have  to  attend  to  needle.  The  breech,  M,  when  brought  up  to 
le  bridges,  trains,  field  telegraphs,  road  and  its  place  for  firing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  after  in- 
irthworks,  and  perform  the  technical  services  serting  the  cartridge,  is  turned  by  the  knob- 
tbe  defence  of  and  attacks  upon  fortresses,  handle,  M',  to  bring  the  said  handle  in  front  of 
Kh  battalion  has  a  reserve  company.  The  the  shoulder,  a,  on  the  breech-receiver;  and, 
nn  connsts  of  1  battalion  of  the  guard,  and  after  firing,  it  is  turned  back  away  from  the 
battalions  of  the  line,  together  of  1,229  men  shoulder,  a,  and  drawn  back  till  the  knob- 
d  1,5G6  horses.  The  standing  army  of  Prus-  handle  is  stopped.  Attached  to  the  lock,  L,  is 
'  has,  accordingly,  about  800,000  men,  with  the  lock-spring,  D,  with  a  handle,  D'.  This 
pieces  of  ordnance.  Tlie  landwehr  of  the  spring  is  made  with  a  catch  at  its  front  end,  to 
call,  which  embraced  the  discharged  sol-  draw  back  the  needle-bolt;  and  the  lock  is 
np  to  the  36th  year  of  age,  numbered  made  with  a  handle,  L',  by  which  it  may  be 
^  120,000  infantry  and  7,000  cavalry.  The  drawn  back  independently  of  the  breech,  while 
M^ehr  of  the  second  call,  embracing  the  dis-  the  latter  is  closed ;  but  it  is  drawn  back  with 
^ed  soldiers  to  the  86th  year  of  age,  has  116  the  breech. 
fetional  battalions  of  infantry,  of  800  men  The  bullet,  £  (Fig.  2),  is  acorn-shaped,  and  is 

ti  together  about  93,000,  and  for  each  .bat-  fitted  with  a  compressed  paper  sabot,  F,  which 

D  a  cavalry  squadron  of  100  horses  can  be  serves  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  bore  and  of 

fanized.    This  part  of  the  landwehr  is  to  be  containing  the  fulminate  priming,  G,  which  i« 
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thus  srraQgcd  b  tontf' 
tho  charge  of  gunpond'' 
The  labot,  lulkl,  inl 
charge,  ttfa  til  aiTddpri 
in  &  paper  cate.  Tk  ct- 
laost  range  of  Ibe  pni- 
ectile  is  TOO  juris,  uJ 
for  accnracj  of  sbociiK 
the  gDD  conaot  b«  dcpt^L- 
ed  npon  over  SOO  jarii 

The  Anslriin  am;.  X- 

the  begiDDing  of  tknit 

1866  con^sUd  of  the  lu- 

lov  ng  diridom:  ii'i"- 

sof  tlo  line,  1  rmmW': 

s,  33  bottalioDB  of  fii'U  tlis.- 

a  s  of  border  mCintry;  <vt- 

ta  of  cnirasaera,  3  r»?iiiia;|: 

guDcn  s  of  linssani,  IJ  n?i- 

a     U<ry— la  regimMU  «' 

ent    f  const  artilJerj;  If* 

^n  enta  of  engineers.  6  to 

(  ooptof  aUnhUttatiin- 

ho  samtory  departmew,  tv.: 

teevn  y  ;  troept  fir  tli  •}■ 

ol     A  regiment  of  ths  li" 

d  battalioM  and  1  "i*l« 

rth  battalion  ia,  is  tiiu^'' 

a  reserve  battahoa,  ini  it 

r  gamson  service.  A  k;- 

or  footing,  nnmberj  alw- 

n  C  companiea.    The  »l;t^ 

t  me  of  war,  coDsiffcJ  '■''■ 

1  8  each  of  the  Bfth  rt?- 

88  battalions  of  ehsfai'JfV 

ord      nfaotry,  together  !n 

0  0  0  combatants.  Tie  H 

of    ho  .infantry  of  tie  li^- 

laho  8  t*«ether  Willi  IW.'"^ 

BS  garrison.    The  wrJ? 

0  000  and  the  artilltrj  i^' 

a  p  ecea  of  ordnance.    -1= 

rps  n-unllj  coneists  of  * -- 

bhpade  of  li^t  w-^'!', 

of  artillery,  3  compaai'j.'! 

conpanies  of  pioneer?,  s:U 

ops  of  adnunistration.  S^^ 

it  80  000  men  annoaDp"'* 

_    tary  serrice  lasta  10  jc^ 

h  oh  beloDg  to  the  re«r>*  ft- 

ization  of  the  Austrian  ot? 

arded   by   the  circnmil»i« 

fonrth)  battalion  of  tti 


ted  in  the  E 


nedL'Xi 


my  a  cording  to  the  «l-m- 
M  on  of  805  had  8  regiments  of  pi"- 
diers  of  the  ne,  72  regiments  of  infw^fT 
of  the  line,  and  five  regiments  of  "  betwf  ■•'V 
(rifles)-  A  regiment  of  grenadiers,  or  crficiai-"? 
of  the  line,  has  4  battalions  j  each  batiai)'= * 
companies;  aoompany,4ofScers  and  US'"* 
Together,  the  80  regiments  of  grenadieKtw 
infentry  of  the  line  had  302,720  comhs'sf.* 
A  re^ment  of  '-bersaglieri "  has  8  battal^i'^'N 
and  numbers,  inelnsivo  of  officers,  6,024  n;- 
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Togt^ther,  tho  **  bcrsaglieri "  consists  of  about  Against  Hesso-Oassel,  a  corps  nnder  Greneral 

25,000  men.    The  cavalry  consists  of  4  regi-  von  Beyer,  who  had  his  heaaqnarters  at  Wetz- 

monts  of  cayalry  of  the  line,  7  regiments  of  lar. 

lancer^  7  raiments  of  light  cavalry  {ecnaleg-  In  order  to  leave  no  enemy  in  the  rear,  it  was 

ymu  together  with  about  13,000  men.    The  necessary  for  Pnissia  to  occupy,  as  soon  as  pos- 

."Ttillerj  has  480  pieces  of  ordnance.  able,  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Saxony.   This 

Of  the  minor  Grerman  States,  the  allies  of  part  of  the  programme  was  executed  with  mar- 

Prossia  were  ready  to  furnish  the  following  con-  vellous  rapidity.    Dnring  the  night,  from  the 

tingeots :   Saxe- Weimar,   Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha,  15th  to  the  16tii  of  June,  the  Prussian  General 

and  Saxe-Altenburg,    together,    7,500    men  ;  von  Beyer  concentrated  a  corps  near  the  Hes- 

Kmoswick,   4,600  ;    the   two   Mecklenburgs,  sian  frontier,  and  at  2  o^dock  a.  m.  began  his 

r>.500:  Oldenburg,  8,500;  Anhalt,  2,000;  the  march  into  the  electorate.    From  Giessen  he 

t-.ro  Schwarzhnrgs,  1,800 :  Lippe  Detmold  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  *^  Hessian  bretli- 

Scbauinburg   Lippo,    1,200 ;    Waldeck,    800 ;  ren/^  stating  that  the  king  carried  on  war 

ll&m  Schleiz,  7,000;  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  against  the  elector,  but  not  against  the  people, 

Lsbeck,  3,600;  together,  81,000  men.    Schles-  «  who,  on  the  contrary,  would  now  see  better 

\rig-Hoistein  and  Lanenburg  would  have  been  days  than  formerly.    The  troops  of  the  elector 

liule  to  famish  additional,  20,000 ;   but  they  speedily  evacuated  all  the  important  places,  and 

irere  not  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  in  the  southernmost  comer  of  the  State  effected 

war.   Baden,  which  sympathized  with  Prussia,  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 

though  it  was  compelled  to  fight  against  it,  had  and  other  troops  of  the  8th  Federal  Army 

13,000  men.    Austria  could  rely  on  the  assist-  Corps,  which  soon,  contrary  to  expectation, 

asce  of  Bavaria  (63,000  men,  144  pieces  of  ord-  was  iJso  joined  by  the  troops  of  Baden.    The 

oance),  Wtlrtemberg  (28,000  men,  52  pieces  of  elector,  who  remained  at  his  castle  of  Wilhelms- 

nrdMnceX  Hesse-Darmstadt  (11,000  men,  88  hohe,  and  refused  the  conditions  under  which 

pieces  of  ordnance),    together,   102,000    men  Pmssia  offered  to  guarantee  his  sovereignty, 

:i3d  234  pieces  of  ordnance.     Besides  these  was  taken  as  prisoner  to  the  Prussian  fortress 

State^  the  following   had   taken  sides  with  of  Stettin,  and  his  country  placed  under  Pras- 

Austria:  Saxony  (24,000  men);  Hanover  (21,-  sian  administration. 

000);  Hesse-Gassel  (11,000);  Nassau  (6,000);  The  Saxon  government  did  not  wait  for  the 

Soxe-Meuiingen  (2,000) ;  Keuss  Greiz  (400) ;  invasion  of  the  Pmssians,  but,  even  before  a 

Iraokfort  (1,000);  together,  65,000  men  and  formal  declaration  of  war,  the  Saxon  army 

135  pieces  of  ordnance.  But  these  States  in  case  marched  into  Bohemia,  there  to  effect  a  junction 

of  a  war  were  likely  to  be  at  once  overrun  by  with  the  Austrian  troops.    On  the  morning  of 

Prossan  troops,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  the  16th  King  John  left  Dresden  to  seek  a 

make  their  contingents  available  for  Austria.  refuge  in  Bohemia.    The  treasures  of  the  royfd 

Beginning  of  the  War — Occupation  of  JSax-  house  and  of  the  State  were  removed  to  the 

ofitfy  Eesse-Oastel^  and  Hanofier^  hy  Frtmian  same  country.    Within  a  few  days  tho  whole 

7>M^.— Immediately  after  the  Federal  resolu-  of  Saxony  waa,  without  offering  any  resist- 

tioa  of  the  14th  of  June,  Prussia  summoned  ance,  in  the  hands  of  the  Prus»ans.    Several 

the  governments   of  Hanover,   Saxony,  and  railroads  were  torn  up  and  the  large  bridge 

Hesse-Cassel  to  reduce  their   armies  to  the  over  the  Elbe  at*Biesa  was  burned  down  by 

peace  footing  of  the  Ist  of  March,  and  to  join  the  Saxons,  uselessly ;  for  these  acts  were  not 

the  new  German  Confederation  upon  the  basis  required  to  protect  the  escape  of  the  Saxon 

of  the  Prussian  draft  of  the  10th  of  June.    In  troops,  and  to  the  Prussians  they  did  no  harm. 

c^  of  their  compliance,  Prussia  promised  to  The  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  invaded,  on 

guarantee  their  rights  of  sovereignty  within  the  16th  of  June,  by  General  Vogel  von  Falk- 

t je  bounds  of  the  new  German  Confederation,  enstein,  at  the  head  of  the  18th  division,  which 

>UI  the  three  governments  declined,  where-  had  been  concentrated  at  Minden.      On  the 

apOD,  Prussia,  on  the  15th,  declared  war  against  17th  the  city  of  Hanover  was  occupied.    The 

them,  and  on  the  16th'marched  troops  into  the  king  had  left  his  capital  on  the  16th,  in  order 

countries  now  considered  as  hostile.    Prussia  to  join  with  the  crown  prince  the  Hanoverian 

^ad,  for  this  purpose,  organized  the  following  army   which   was   rendezvousing  at   Gdttin- 

troops:  1.  Against  Saxony,  the  so-called  *^Ar-  gen.     From  Schleswig  and  Holstein  General 

'nr  of  the  Elbe,"  under  General  Herwarth  von  von  Manteuffel  marched  into  Northern  Hanover, 

I>ittenfeld,  composed  of  the  8th  Pmssian  army  and  (June  18th,  1  o^clock,  a.  h.)  surprised  the 

corps  (of  the  Rhine  provinces),  which  had  been  fortress  of  Stade,  where  a  large  amount  of  war 

reinforced  by  one  division  of  the  7th  (West-  material  was  captured.   The  Hanoverian  troops 

phalian)  corps.    The  headquarters  of  this  army  rapidly  marched  southward,  in  order  to  unite 

were  in  the  sontibeastero  part  of  the  Pmssian  with  the  Bavarians,  a  corps  of  whom  had  ad- 

Prorince  of  Saxony,  between  Torgau  and  Eilen-  vanced  northward  and  occupied  Coburg.    On 

l>nrg.    2.  Against  Hanover,  a  division  under  the  21st  Xing  George  issued  a  farewell  procla- 

0«neral  von  Manteuffel,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  mation  to  his  people,  and  with  about  15,000 

and  the  13th  divi^on  of  the  Westphalian  army  men  and  56  pieces  of  ordnance  marched  through 

corps,  under  General  Vogel  von  Falkenstein,  Prussian  territory  (Heiligenstadt,  etc.)  into  the 

which  had  been  concentrated  at  Minden.    8.  Thuringian  States.    Only  small  deta/?h*uents  of 
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the  Prnssians,  in  nnioa  with  the  troops  of  Saxe-  fortified  position  between  the  fortresses  of  ?» 

Oobnrg-Gotha,  were  here  opposed  to  the  Hano-  chiera  and  Verona,  by  oceapying,  npon  Uie 

verians.    New  negotiations  between  Hanover  heights  south  of  the  La&e  of  Gardaf  the  triangle 

and  Prussia  failed  (June  24),  and  the  Hanove-  formed  by  Yaleggio,  Oastelnovo,  and  Somma 

rians  now  made  an  attempt  to  break  through  Gampagna,    The  troops  which  were  to  be  em- 

the  Prussian  line  somewhere  between  Gotha  ployed  for  these  movements  were  the  l$t, 

and  Eisenach.    The  Prussians  were  rapidly  re-  2d,  and  8d  army  corps,  which,  together  with 

enforced  both  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  some  reserve  troops,  numbered  atoat  146.1')>) 

on  the  27th  General  Fliess,  at  the  head  of  about  men,  and  had  228  pieces  of  ordnance.  Of  these. 

7,000  men,  attacked  the  Hanoverians  at  Lan-  about  117,000  men  with  192  pieces  of  ordnance 

gcnsalza.     Before  the  larger  number  of  the  were  immediately  available  in  case  of  battle. 

Hanoverian  army,  which  fought  with  the  ut-  The  Austrians,  to  meet  the  attack,  had  aboot 

most  bravery,  the  Prussians  had  to  fall  back  78,000  men  and  272  pieces  of  ordnance  aTail* 

with  a  loss  of  821  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  able. 

As,  however,  the  Bavarians  did  not  come  to  On  the  24th  of  June  the  1st  army  corps  wu 
the  relief  of  the  Hanoverians,  and  the  latter-  ordered  to  advance  upon  Gastelnovo,  where  it 
convinced  themselves  that  the  Prussians  had  was  to  establish  its  headquarters.  The  division 
amassed  a  vastly  superior  force  south  of  them,  Gerale  was  to  advance  directly  upon  this  place, 
a  capitulation  was  concluded  on  the  29th  of  the  divisions  Sirtori  and  Brignore  were  to  roarcb 
June,  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  war  material  upon  S.  Giustina  and  Sona ;  the  division  Yhr 
and  ammunition  were  surrendered  to  the  Prus-  nelli  to  remain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mindo. 
sians.  The  men  were  disarmed  and  sent  home ;  The  Third  army  corps  waa  to  seize  Somma  Cam- 
the  ofiScers  retained  their  swords,  and  pledged  pagna  and  Villafranca,  and  the  rescrre  cavalrj 
themselves  not  to  use  them  in  this  war  against  to  occupy  Quademi  and  Mozzecanc.  Sontli 
Prussia.  King  George  and  the  crown  prince  the  latter  position,  two  divisions  of  the  2d 
were  left  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased.  array  corps  were  stationed  as  a  reserve  at  Bo- 
Opening  of  the  Atutrian- Italian  War — The  verbella  and  Marmirolo.  The  commander-ia- 
Battle  of  Guetoza — Garibaldi  on  the  Fron-  chief  of  the  Austrians,  Archduke  Albrecbt,vas 
tier  of  Southern  Tyrol — The  Italian  Fleet  at  under  the  impression  that  the  Italians  intended 
Aneona. — The  formal  declaration  ofwar  by  Italy  to  march  directly  through  the  valley  between 
against  Austria  took  place  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige,  to  secure  a  passa^v 
The  Italians  opposed  to  the  Austrians  four  army  of  the  latter  river,  and  then  to  effect  a  joncti  n 
corps.  The  1st,  consisting  of  4  divisions,  under  with  Cialdini.  He  resolved  to  direct  theniain 
General  Dnrando,  who  had  his  headquarters  at  attack  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  advandog  Ital* 
Lodi,  was  to  operate  against  the  Garda  Lake  and  ians ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  23d  oxdend 
the  Upper  Mincio ;  the  2d  (3  divisions),  under  that  his  troops,  on  the  morning  of  the  24tL. 
Gnchiari,  had  its  headquarters  at  Cremona,  and  should  form  a  line  running  from  Sandra  otct 
was  to  advance  upon  Mantua  and  the  Lower  S.  Giustina,  Sona  to  Sonuna  Gampagna,  thuQ 
Mincio ;  the  8^  (4  divisions),  under  Delia  Rocca,  immediately  advance  so  as  to  form  the  line  uf 
was  placed  behind  the  two  preceding  ones,  and  Castelnovo,  S.  Giorgio,  and  Somma  CampognL 
had  its  headquarters  at  Piacenza;  the  4th  (5  On  the  24th  of  June,  at  3  o^clock  in  the  more- 
divisions),  under  Cialdini,  had  its  headquarters  ing,  the  9th  Austrian  army  corps  advanced 
at  Bologna,  and  was  intended  to  operate  against  from  S.  Lucia  (near  Verona)  upon  Somma  Cam- 
the  Lower  Po  and  the  Lower  Adige.  The  pagna ;  the  Fifth  army  corpa,  which  on  the  ^ 
Austrians,  in  their  turn,  had  three  army  corps  had  occupied  Sona,  advanced  upon  S.  Gioi^-^'* 
(the  5th,  7th,  and  9th),  under  the  chief  command  the  reserve  division,  which  had  been  station^il 
of  Archduke  Albrecht,  who  had  distinguished  at  Sandra,  upon  Castelnovo.  The  cavalrj  bri- 
himself  at  Novara ;  two  occupied  strong  posi-  gades,  to  the  left  of  the  9th  army  corps,  de- 

tions  on  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige,  in  the  cele-    : 

brated  Quadrilateral,  while  one  held  possesion  ^  NoT«.-On  the  map  on  pajro  S6i,  tho  fonftwin^lctierttti 

^fi  c«^««.>r-«  \7««^4.:«  \,xA  T«4-^«        Ti,  V  o^ flgrureshave  been  used  to  explain  the  posltko  mil  ooTf 

of  Eastern  Venetia  and  Istna.     The  Bd  army  nfenu  of  the  two  armies : 

corps,  under  Archduke  Ernest,  with  its  head-  austbiahs. 

quarters  at  Laybach,  first  formed  a  general  re-  a.  Sortie  of  troops  from  the  fortress  of  Pesehkn. 

serve,  but  waa  soon  moved  northward  to. re-  B.  Reserve  division  of  infuitry. 

enforce  the  army  in  Germany     The  Italian  g.SS|;,r/c'dS^of8,«nth«n.,«in-. 

declaration  of  war  was    signed  by    General  E.  Bulk  of  Seventh  army  corps. 

La  Marmora,  and  addressed  to  Archduke  Al-  J:  S*°***  "™-^  ^"*"P^ 

brecht.    It  announced  the  beginning  of  hostil-  ^'  ^^^"^       '*'* 

ities  within  three  days.    On  the  23d  of  June  the  italiaks. 

preparations  of  the  Italians  for  an  attack  were  ^•/^L?^'^..^^^i'*"?tJ'  * 

'      '^  1  i  J       TT     •        7     •   *        J   *  !•  Divisions  ( crale  of  First  annv  corpSL 

completed.    Uavmg  erroneously  mferred,  from  2.       **      Pianeiii    **      ^  '   »» *^ 

the  information  received  by  them,  that  the  A  us-  *►       "      Brignone  ^      "      " 

trians  did  not  intend  to  defend  the  country  be-  f;       «      cS^I*of  Third  a^y  owpn 

twcon  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige,  but  would  9.       "      Govone. 

await  the  Italians  behind  the  Adige,  the  Ital-  -I-       "      S*^'^  j 

,      ,    .                 . .      ^r«     •          \  !"•                 Crown  pnnee. 

lans  resolved  to  pass  the  MmclO  and  secure  a  IL  Soserve  troops  of  Second  army  eofpL 
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ployed  in  the  plain.  Early  in  the  mormng  the  missing.  To  the  left  of  the  main  anuy  of  the 
battle^  began  both  npon  tlie  western  and  the  Italians,  Garibaldi,  at  the  head  of  about  G.OCiO 
eastern  banks  of  the  Tione.  Upon  the  western  Tolanteers,  was  threatening  the  passes  of  South- 
bank  the  Austrian  reserve  division,  coming  em  Tyrol.  Ooe  band  of  volnnteers  crossed  the 
from  Sandra  at  7  o'clock,  met  the  vanguard  of  frontier  as  early  as  the  22d,  and  thus  ^ave  to 
the  Italian  division  Cerale  and  pushed  it  back  the  Anstiians  a  reason  for  complaining  that  tb« 
npon  Oliosi.  Against  this  place  the  Austrians  Italians  had  begun  hostilities  before  the  time 
soon  sent  an  additional  brigade  of  the  Fifth  corps  agreed  upon.  Several  skirmishes  took  place  be- 
(from  S.  Giorgio),  while  two  other  brigades  ad-  tween  the  volunteers  and  the  Austrians  from 
vanced  upon  S.  Rocco. .  At  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  June  22d  to  July  3d,  but  none  of  great  im- 
Cerale.  bravely  fighting,  had  to  fall  back  before  portance ;  in  one  of  th<jm,  near  Bagdino,  Gari- 
overwnelming  numbers  toward  Monte  Vento.  baldi  himself  was  wounded. 
He  himself  was  wounded ;  one  of  the  briga-  The  Italian  fleet  was  assembled  on  the  mid- 
diers,  Villarey,  killed.  General  Durando,  the  die  of  May  at  Taranto.  TJie  chief  command 
commander  of  the  First  corps,  tried  to  rally  the  was  given  to  Admiral  Persano,  who  divided  it 
division,  but  was  likewise  wounded.  At  two  into  Uiree  squadrons — ^a  battle  squadron,  a  re- 
o'clock  the  Austrians  stormed  the  Monte  Vento,  serve  squadron,  and  a  coast  or  siege  squadron, 
and  the  division  Cerale  had  to  retreat  to  Va-  On  being  informed  of  tho  declaration  of  war, 
leggio.  Tho  pursuit  of  the  Austrians  was  partly  .  the  admiral,  on  the  21st  of  June,  left  the  port 
delayed  by  an  advance  of  the  division  PianelU  of  Taranto,  and  on  the  25th  anchored  in  that 
from  tho  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  which,  to-  of  Ancona.  The  Austrian  counter-admiral, 
gether  with  other  troops  belonging  to  the  First  Tegethoff,  who,  in  1804,  had  distinguished  him- 
ai'my  corps,  covered  the  retreat.  After  the  self  in  the  German-Danish  war,  made  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  Monte  Vento,  the  division  26th  and  27th  a  reconnoissance  off  the  port  of 
Sir  tori,  at  S.  Lucia  (on  the  Tione),  as  its  left  flank  Ancona,  but  withdrew  without  bringing  on  a 
was  uncovered,  had  to  retreat,  amidst  uninter-  fight 

mpted  fighting,  over  Monte  Mamaor  to  Va-  The  War  in  Bohemia — The  Adtanctofth 
leggio.  Jt  was  3  o'clock- when,  thus,  the  entire  three  Great  Pruman  Armies — The  Batik  of 
left  wing  of  the  Itidians  had  been  dislodged  from  Sadawa  or  Eoniggrdtz. — ^At  the  time  when  the 
its  position.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tione  Prussians  began  hostilities  against  Sazonr,  Han- 
the  battle  had  been  raging  from  an  early  hour  over,  and  Hesse-Oassel  (middle  of  June),  the 
in  the  morning  near  Custozo.  The  diivision  Austrian  army  in  Bohemia  consisted  of  six  ccm* 
Ougia,  advancing  upon  Staffalo,  and  supported  plete  army  corps,  two  divisions  of  heavy  and 
by  the  division  of  the  crown  prince,  became  two  divisions  of  light  artillery,  under  the  fol- 
engaged  with  the  9th  Austrian  corps,  which  lowing  commanders :  fst  army  corps  (Bobe- 
had  occupied  Casa  del  Sole  and  Berettora.  mian),  under  Count  Gam-Gallas,  general  of 
The  division  Brignone,  led  by  La  Marmora  him-  cavalry ;  2d  (Austrian  and  Styrian),  under Field- 
sel^  while  advancing  from  Gustoza  upon  Monte  marshal  Lieutenant  Count  Tlion-Hohenf^eia; 
Godio,  was  attacked  by  the  brigade  Scudier,  4th  (Moravian  and  Silesian),  under  Ficld-miJ- 
of  the  Tth  Austrian  corps.  The  latter  was  dial  Lieutenant  Festetics  de  Tolna ;  6th  (Han- 
soon  reSnforced  by  the  two  other  brigades  of  garian),  under  Field-marshal  lieutenant  Ram- 
the  corps,  while  it  forced  the  division  Brig-  ming ;  6th,  under  Field-marshal  Lieutenanl 
none  to  fall  back  npon  Custozo.  The  division  Archduke  Leopold ;  lOth,  under  Field-mWd 
Govone  was  ordered  to  take  the  place  of  Lieutenant  von  Gablentz.  The  divisions  of  heavt 
the  division  Brignone.  Soon  the  fth  Aus-  cavalry  were  commanded  by  Prince  Williain  &f 
trian  corps  received  large  reinforcements  from  Schleswig-IIolstein-Gltlcksbnrg  and  Mfyor-G«- 
the  Fifth  corps,  which  had  been  successful  at  eral  Zaitsek ;  those  of  light  cavalry  by  Prince 
Monte  Vento  and  S.  Lucia ;  and  now  the  fight  Francis  Lichtenstein,  general  of  cavalrr,  anl 
raged  again  between  Monte  Godio,  Staffalo,  and  Major-Gencral  Prince  Emerich  von  Thnm  ssl 
Oustoza,  until  5  o'clock,  when,  entirely  out-  Taxis.  Each  of  the  six  army  corps  was  t'^ 
flanked  on  tlfQ  left^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  evacuate  the  count  80,000  men  and  60  pieces  of  ordnanee: 
heights  of  the  Monte  Torre  and  of  Madonna  each  cavalry  division  2^700  combatants,  and  H 
della  Croce,  and  to  retreat  upon  Prabiano  and  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  artillery  reserve  hai 
Villafronco.  The  retreat  of  the  Ittdians  was  12  batteries  or  96  pieces  of  ordnance.  Tlr 
made  in  good  order.  Not  until  7  o'clock  did  the  whole  Bohemian  army  was  to  consist  of  1  SO^W" 
Austrians  occupy  Custoza.  The  Italians  imme-  with  640  pieces  of  ordnance.  It  was.  more- 
diately  withdrew  their  whole  force  across  the  over,  to  be  reinforced  by  the  8d  army  con» 
Mincio,  and  subsequently  even  behind  the  Oglio.  under  Archduke  Ernest,  and  to  form  a  junction 
Cialdini,  who  was  to  have  crossed  the  Po  in  either  in  Bohemia  or  in  Saxony  with  SS-t*"' 
the  night  from  the  25th  to  the  26th,  withdrew  Saxon  troops.  The  whole  army  was  plaot'C 
his  troops  from  the  river,  and  on  the  28th  estab-  under  the  chief  command  of  Feld2eugTnti>ti^ 
lished  hb  headquarters  at  Modena,  in  order  to  be  Benedek,  the  most  popular  general  of  the  Acs- 
nearer  the  main  army.  The  Austrians  reported  trian  army.  Chief  of  the  general  staff  w* 
a  loss  of  960  kUled,  8,690  wounded,  and  about  the  Baron  von  Eenickstein,  and  quartermaster- 
1,000  captured ;  while  the  loss  ofthe  Italians  was  general,  General  Krismanich.  Austria  hopw 
atated  at  720  killed,  8,112  wounded,  and  4,815  that  the  Bavarians,  under  command  of  Pna« 
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Charles  of  Bavaria,  the  Hanoverians,  and  the  partly  to  M&nohengr&tz.    An  attempt  of  the 

8th  Federal    army  corps  (the   contingent  of  Austrians  to  dispate  the  passage  of  the  laer  at 

Wartcmherg,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-  Podol  (near  Tnman)  was  nnsuccessfal.     An- 

Oassel,  etc.))  under  command  of  Prince  Alex-  other  attempt  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  Armj 

ander  of  Hesse,  wonld  aid  them  hj  an  armj  of  of  the   Elbe    at   Hunnervrasser    ({une  2Ttii) 

at  least  150,000.    It  was  generally  expected  equally  failed,  and  the  retiring  Austrian  army 

that  Benedek  would  assume  the  offensive,  but  was  concentrated  near  MUnchengrutz.      The 

this  he  was  prevented  from  doing  because  his  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  crossed  the 

government  had  failed  to  make  in  time  the  ne-  Iser  at  Tumau,  three-fourths  of  a  German  mile 

cessary  preparations.    Thus  the  war  began  by  above  Podol,  and  the  army  of  General  Her- 

an  advance  of  the  Prussians  into  Bohemia,  and  warth  at  an  equal  distance  below  Podol.    Thus 

not,  as  had  been  expected,  by  an  advance  of  the  union  between  the  120,000  men  of  the  two 

the  Austrians  into  Saxony  and  Silesia.  armies  was  consummated.    The  united  army 

Oh  the  side  of  Prussia,  eight  and  a  half  army  advanced  upon  HUnchengr&tz,  which  Qam- 
corps  were  concentrated  on  the  frontier  of  Sax-  Gallas  evacuated  after  severe  fighting.  Hq 
ony  and  Bohemia,  and  fhlly  equipped,  about  fell  back  upon  Gitchin  (in  Bohemian,  Jidn^, 
the  middle  of  May.  The  chief  command  of  all  which,  in  the  night  from  June  29th  to  Jane  30th, 
these  troops  the  king  reserved  to  himself.  He  was  stormed  by  the  Prussians.  Clam-Gallas, 
was  to  be  accompanied  to  the  seat  of  war  by  but  little  pursued,  retreated  to  Nechanitz. 
Count  Bismarck,  the  minister  of  war  (Von  In  the  mean  while,  the  Second  army,  under 
Roon),  and  the  chief  of  the  general  sti^  Von  the  crown  prince,  had  also  commenced  opent- 
Moltke.  The  troops  were  divided  into  three  tions.  The  first  troops  which  crossed  the  fron- 
armies.  The  First  army  (2d,  Bd,  4th  army  tier  belonged  to  the  5th  army  corpa,  corn- 
corps,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  guard),  under  manded  by  General  von  Steinmetz,  who  already 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  a  nephew  of  the  king,  enjoyed  tiie  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
was  stationed  along  the  Saxon  frontier.  The  ablest  generals  of  the  Prussian  army.  On  the 
Second  army  (1st,  6th,  6th  army  corps,  and  the  26th,  the  viUage  of  Nachod  (near  the  frontier) 
gdard-corps),  under  the  crown  prince,  was  sta-  was  occupied,  the  Austrian  garrison  falling 
tioned  in  Silesia.  The  Army  of  the  Elbe  (8th  back  upon  Neustadt  On  the  27th  a  serere 
army  corps,  and  one  division  of  the  7th)  was  fight  took  place  near  Nachod  (on  the  roads 
under  command  of  General  Herwarth  von  Bit-  leading  to  Skalitz  and  Neustadt)  between  Gea- 
tenfeld,  near  Halle,  in  Prussian  Saxony.  In  eral  von  Steinmetz  and  the  6th  Austrian  (Huo- 
Berlin,  a  reserve  corps  of  eight  regiments  of  the  garian),  army  corps,  under  Ramming,  who  h^d 
landwehr  had  been  organized.  The  aggregate  to  fall  back  upon  Skalitz,  and  lost,  besides  t!ie 
effective  strength  of  the  three  armies  was  esti-  killed  and  wounded,  several  thousand  prisoners, 
mated  at  about  236,000  men,  with  792  pieces  About  one-half  of  them  entered  a  fiungari^n 
of  ordnance.  legion  which  was  forming  in  Silesia,   under 

After  the  rapid  occupation  of  the  Kingdom  of  EJapka  and  Tetter.     The  6th  Austrian  army 

Saxony,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  the  corps  was  at  once  reinforced  by  the  8th,  under 

Prussians  resolved  to  leave  the  reserve  corps  Archduke  Leopold,  who  had  an  engagement 

under  General  von  der  MOlhe,  as  a  garrison  with  the  advancing  Prussians  on  the  28th,  near 

in  Saxony,  and  to  march  without  delay  all  Skalitz,  and  was  compeJled  to  withdraw  towanl 

the  three  armies  into  Bohemia,  and  effect  a  Jaromierz.    The  1st  Prussian  army  corps,  un- 

j unction  as  soon  as  possible.     The  Urst  army  der  General  von  Bonin,  had,  on  June  26th,  ad- 

and  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  were  to  enter  Bohe-  vanced   from   Liebau   (Silesia)   to    Goldenols 

mia  first,  in  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  (Bohemia).    On  the  27th,  Bonin  advanced  as 

Benedek,  and  to  facilitate  the  march  of  the  far  as  Trautenau,  but  had  to  frdl  back  before 

crown  prince,  who  had  to  overcome  greater  the  larger  Austrian  force  under  General  von 

obstacles  in  crossing  the  mountains  between  Gablenz.    The  latter  was  then  ordered  to  ar- 

Silesia  and  Bohemia.    The  entry  of  the  first  rest  the  advance  of  the  Prussian  guard-corp^ 

army  and  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  was  not  op-  which  (on  June  26th)  had  entered  into  Bohemia 

posed  by  the  Austrians,  as  the  troops  available  from  Brannau.    He  encountered  these  troops 

in  this  direction  (the  1st  army  corps,  under  on  the  28th,  at  Burgersdorf  and  Soor,  and  was 

Count    Clara-Gallas)    numbered  only   60,000,  compelled  by  them  to  abandon  Trautenau,  and 

against  120,000  Prussians.  The  midn  body  of  the  to  retreat  to  KOniginhof.    The  Prussians  lost 

army  of  the  Elbe  entered  Bohemia  near  Rum-  about  1,000  men,  while  the  Austrians  had  from 

burg  and  advanced  upon  Niemes  and  Hiinner-  4,000  to  5,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  lost 

frasser.      Of  the   First  army,  the  4th  army  some  6,000  prisoners  and  ten  pieces  of  onl- 

corps  advanced  from  Zittau  (in  Saxony)  upon  nance.    The  total  loss  suffered  up  to  this  tio>e 

Reichenberg,  the  first  commercial  city  in  Bohe-  by  the  8th,  4th,  and  10th  A.jstrian  army  corps, 

mia,  while  the  8d  entered  Bohemia  near  GrOr-  was  estimated  at  15,000  men  and  twen^-four 

litz.    On  the  24th  Reichenberg  was  occupied  pieces  of  ordnance.    On  the  29th  the  Prussian 

by  the  vanguard  of  the  First  army.     The  4th  guard-corps  occupied,  after  some  fighting,  the 

army  corps  on    the  26th  occupied  Liebenau,  town  of  KOniginhof^  on  the  Elbe,  when,  again, 

from  which,  after  a  brief  fight  of  artillery,  the  400  Austrians  were  captured.    On  the  same 

Austrians  withdrew,  partly  to   Tumau    and  day,  and  on  the  80th,  the  5th  Prussioo  army 
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corps  (Steinmetz),  reSnforced  by  a  part  of  the  Henikstein,  the  chief  of  the  general  sUfi^  aad 
6th,  advancecl,  and,  after  successfal  skirmishes  General  Krismanich,  the  qnartermaster-gencral 
at  Schweinschude],  Salney,  and  near  Jaromierz,  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Vienna,  there  to  be 
compelled  the  Austrians  to  fall  back  npon  the  bronght  before  a  conrt-mortial. 
latter  town  and  Josephstadt,  where,  on  the  80th  The  War  in  Narthwettem  Germany— Oeet/jHt- 
of  June,  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  8th,  and  10th  army  tion  oflfauau  and  Franltfort — Adtanetofth 
corps  were  concentrated.  The  Prussians  were  Frtusiani  into  Bavaria  and  Baden. — After  tlit 
now  enabled  to  establish  a  connection  with  the  snrrender  of  the  Hanoverians,  on  June  29tb,  all 
army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  thus  all  the  Pmssian  troops  which  were  to  be  emplojec 
their  armies  were  nnited,  presenting,  on  the  1st  for  the  occupation  of  Hanover  and  Hesse-Cass^l 
of  July,  a  front  extending  from  Smidar  to  werennitedintothe'^Army  of  the  Main,^^  under 
Yaromierz,  a  distance  of  not  mor&  than  six  command  of  General  Yogel  von  Falkensteim 
German  miles.  King  William,  on  the  80th  of  The  only  Federal  troops  which  joined  thifiaimj 
June,  had  arrived  at  Reichenberg,  to  assume  were  two  battalions  of  Cobnrg-Gotha,  and  one 
the  chief  command  of  the  combined  armies,  battalion  of  lippe-Detmold ;  together,  2,5C0 
As  it  was  supposed  in  the  Pmssian  head-  men.  The  whole  army  numbered,  in  three  di- 
quarters  that  Benedek  intended  to  act  on  the  visions  (Goben,  Beyer,  and  ManteufTel),  about 
defensive,  the  king  desired  to  give  to  the  troops  47,000  men,  with  90  pieces  of  ordnance.  Of  c&v- 
several  days  of  rest.  The  movements  of  Gen-  airy  there  were  five  regiments,  or  aboot  3/h«5 
eral  Benedek,  however,  who,  on  the  2d  of  July,  men.  The  Army  of  the  Main  was  to  conduct  the 
threw  the  bulk  of  his  army  across  the  Elbe,  operations  against  the  Bavarians,  constitLt- 
taking  the  Bistritz  River  as  his  front,  showed  ing  the  7th  Federal  army  corps,  under  the 
the  Prussians  that  they  must  expect  an  imme-  chief  command  of  Prince  Charles  of  BaTari;L 
diate  attack,  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  de-  the  grand-uncle  of  tlie  king,  and  against  tL« 
tcrmined  to  anticipate  Benedek  by  being  the  eighth  army  corps,  which,  under  the  commar..] 
first  to  assume  the  aggressive.  His  plan  was  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  formerly  a  gen- 
approved  at  the  headquarters  of  the  king,  and  eral  in  the  Austrian  army,  contained  the  cor.- 
the  crown  prince  ordered  to  advance  with  the  tingents  of  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Dara- 
Second  army  the  next  morning  at  5  o^clock.  stadt,  Hcsse-Cassel,  and  Kassan.  The  Bavariscs 
The  battle  was  begun  by  the  First  army  at  had  about  44,000  men  and  144  pieces  of  on!- 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  and  near  the  nance,  while  the  8th  Federal  army  corps,  vbicb 
village  of  Sadowa,  which  lies  on  the  road  from  had  been  reinforced  by  one  division  of  Austrian 
Horitz  to  Koniggratz,  where  it  crosses  the  Bis-  troops,  was  estimated  at  47,000  men  and  144 
tritz.  At  10  o'clock  tiie  Army  of  the  Elbe  under  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  original  plan  of  the 
Herwarth  advanced  against  the  Austrians  from  Prince  of  Bavaria  was  to  form  a  junction  villi 
Kechanitz.  Together,  these  two  armies  were  tlie  8th  Federal  army  corps,  and  by  moviDg 
much  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Austrians,  and  northward  toward  Fulda,  to  assume  tbe  offcn 
no  decisive  advantages  could  be  expected  until  sive  against  Prussia.  W'hen  ho  was  informed 
the  arrival  of  the  army  of  the  crown  prince,  of  the  movements  of  the  Hanoverians,  he  made 
The  vanguard  of  the  latter  appeared  npon  the  an  effort  to  hasten  to  their  aid,  and  on  the  30:1 
battle-field  about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  occupied  Hildburghausen  and  Meiningen.  h 
and,  although  the  Austrians  fought  invariably  the  latter  town,  where  he  established  his  hesd- 
with  the  greatest  bravery,  soon  decided  the  quarters,  he  learned  that  on  the  day  before  li  e 
battle  in  favor  of  the  Prussian  arms.  At  4  Hanoverian  army  had  capitulated.  He  dov 
o'clock  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  army  was  resumed  his  original  plan,  and  resolved  to  mow 
retreating,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Prussians.  The .  westward  upon  Fulda,  While  advancing  in  tlU 
losses  of  the  Austrians  were  very  great.  Eleven  direction  he  encountered  the  Prussians  on  Jn'r 
fags,  174  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  18,000  un-  4th,  at  Dermbach  and  Rossdorf.  After  a  sevciv 
wounded  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fight,  which  lasted  from  eight  o'clock  in  Ibe 
Prussians.  The  total  loss  of  die  Austrians  was  morning  to  four  in  the  evening,  and  in  whici 
estimated  at  40,000  men ;  that  of  the  Prussians  20,000  Bavarians  and  12,000  Prussians  were 
at  10,000.  Many  of  the  Austrian  generals  were  engaged,  the  Bavarians  had  to  retreat.  Tbc'r 
wounded.  Among  them  were  the  Archdukes  total  loss  was  about  480  in  killed  and  woundoJ, 
Joseph  and  William,  and  the  corps  commanders,  and  870  missing;  the  Prussians  had  400  men 
Count  Thun  and  Connt  Festetics.  On  the  side  killed  and  wounded.  General  Vogel  wn  Pai- 
of  the  Prussians,  Prince  Anthony  of  Hohenzol-  kenstein,  regarding  the  Bavarians  as  a  mon- 
lem-Sigmaringen  was  mortally  wounded.  The  dangerous  enemy  than  the  8th  Federal  con»N 
King  of  Prussia  was  during  the  whole  day  resolved  to  march  with  the  main  part  of  Li- 
present  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  his  army  against  them.  The  Bavarians,  on  Jclj 
presence  largely  added  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  10th,  offered  some  resistance  at  Eissingen  ^the 
Prussian  troops.  The  Austrian  troops  fell  back  well-known  watering-place),  and  disputed  tl^e 
upon  Kdniggrutz.  Feldzeugmeister  Benedek  passage  of  the  (Franconian)  Saale;  but  tbcv 
was  at  once  relieved  from  the  chief  command,  were  again  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1,261  {71 
which  he  was  only  to  retain  until  the  arrival  killed,  392  wounded,  and  792  missing).  Tlje 
of  Archduke  Albrecht,  who  was  appointed  his  Prussians  crossed  the  Saale,  and  General  F^il- 
successor.     General  Clam-GaUas,  Baron  von  kenstein  was,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  is 
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KisslngeO.    The  Bavarians,  as  the  8th  Federal       From  the  16t;h  to  the  20th  of  Julj  the  Army  of 
armj  corps  had  nowhere  been  seen,  resolved  the   Main  was  reSnforced  by  some  landwehr 
to  retreat  behind  the  Main.  troops,  and  by  a  brigade,  consisting  of  the  troops 
General  Falkenstein,    before   pursuing  the  of  Oldenbnrg,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  LUbeck. 
Bavaruuis  across  the  iZain,  deemed  it  best  first  The  loss  of  tibe  army  thus,  from  oU  causes,  was 
to  clear  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Main  of  about  5,000;  the  reinforcements  10,000;  the 
hostile  troops,  and  therefore  turned  westward  whole 'army  was  thus  increased    to   60,000. 
against  the  8th  Federal  army  corps.    On  the  Of  these,  10,000  remained  behind  for  the  de- 
13th  the  vanguard  of  tiie  Thirteenth  division  fence  of  the  line  of  the  Main,  leaving  to  Gen- 
(Goeben)  was  attacked  at  Laufach  by  thre%bat-  eral  von  Manteufiel  40,000  for  aggressive  opera- 
lAllonsof  the  troops  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  who  tions.  Princes  Charles  of  Bavaria  and  Alexander 
with  considerable  loss  were  pushed  back  upon  of  Hesse  stiU  had  under  their  orders  an  aggre- 
AschaiSenborg.    In  and  near  this  city  the  Prus-  gate  force  of  80,000 ;  but  there  was  among  them 
MDs  had,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  engage-  an  utter  want  of  concert,  and,  instead  of  effect- 
ments  with  the  Austrians  and  other  divisions  of  ing  a  junction  of  their  troops,  they  carried  on  a 
the  Federal  army  corps,  who  were  soon  com-  literary  controversy  on  their  failure  to  effect  a 
polled  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  faU  back  be-  junction  of  their  troops,  and  on  the  cause  of  the 
bind  the  Main.    Two  thousand  Austrians  were  Prussian  success.    On  July  21st  the  operations 
cut  off  in  Aschaffenburg  from  retreat,  and  cap-  of  the  Army  of  the  Main  were  resumed.  The  Ba- 
tured.   Most  of  them  were  Italians,  who  sur-  varians  were  concentrated  at  Wurzburg,  and  the 
rendered  rather  than  were  captured,  and  re-  8th  Federal  army  a  few  miles  west  of  Wurz- 
ceived  the  Prussians  with  the  cry:   *'*'  Ewha  burg,  on  the  Tanber.    A  distance  of  only  a  few 
Utalia  !  Exmiva  la  Prmida  I "  miles  separated  the  two  armies,  but  nevertheless 
•  After  the   engagement   at   Laufen,  Prince  there  was  no  cooperation.    Amidst  constant 
Alexander  of  Hesse  transferred  his  headquar-  shirmi'shes,  the  Prussians,  from  the  23d  to  the 
tcrs  to  Frankfoi-t-on-the-Main.    But  when  he  25th,  drove  the  Federal  troops  back  across  the 
received  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Saale  Tauber  toward  Wurzburg.    The  most  serious 
b?  the  Prussians,  he  concluded  to  withdraw  his  engagements  were  those  at  Hundheim  (July 
irbole  corps   to  the  southern   bank    of  the  28d),  Bischofsheim  (July  24th),   Gerichsheim 
Main,  and   to  effect  a  junction  with  Prince  and  Helmstadt  (July  25th).    The  retreat  of  the 
Charles  of  Bavaria,  and  he  notified  the  rump  Federal  troops  upon  Wurzburg,  for  the  first 
I^iet  that  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  protect  time  brought  about  a  union  of  all  the  forces 
thetn.    The  members  of  the  Diet  consequently  opposed  to  the  Prussians.    They  still  mustered 
left  for  Augsburg.   On  July  16th  the  first  Prus-  from  70,000  to  To, 000  men  against  a  Prussian 
sian  troops  entered  the  city.    General  Falken-  force  counting  no  more  than  one-half  that  num- 
stein  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  ho  as-  her.     The  Prussians,  nevertheless,  continued 
«mied  the  administration  of  the  Duchy  of  their  advances.    On  July  26th  they  came  into 
Nassau,  of  the  city  of  Frankfort,  and  of  those  contact  with  the  first  Bavarian  troops,  who, 
districts    of    Bavaria    and    Hesse-Darmstadt  after  some  firing,  fell  back  toward  Wurzburg. 
which  had   been    occupied  by  the  Prussian  On  the  2Tth  an  advance  of  the  whole  Prussian 
troops.    lie  imposed  upon  the  city  Frankfort  line  against  Wurzburg  was  ordered.    The  divi- 
a  contribution  of  six  million  florins.    In  a  let-  sion  of  General  Goben  was  ordered  to  attack 
ter  to  the  king  he  recapitulated  the  opera-  Fort  Marienberg,  and  began  firing  upon  the 
tions  of  the  Army  of  the  Mmn  since  the  1st  of  fort  early  in  tlie  afternoon.    When  the  firing 
JqIj,  stating  that  since  then  he  had  prevented  had  lasted  about  two  hours,  information  was 
the  janction  of   the   Bavarian  and   the  8th  received  from  the  Bavarian  headquarters,  that, 
Federal  army  corps,  driven  back  the  Bavarians  at  the -headquarters  of  King  William  at  Nikols- 
atter  a  number  of  successful  engagements  across  burg,  a  truce  had  been  a^ced  upon,  which  was 
the  Main,  defeated  t^e  8th  Federal  army  corps  to  end  on  the  2d  of  August.    As  General  Man- 
si  Laofach  and  Aschaffenburg,  and   occupied  teuffel  had  not  yet  received  any  notification  from 
the  city  of  Frankfort ;  that  the  enemy,  after  his  own  government,  he  only  agreed  to  a  truce 
satTering  a  loss  of  more  than  6,000  men,  was  of  24  hours.    Soon  the  news  received  from  the 
feoath  of  the  river  Main,  and  the  whole  country  Bavarians  was  confirmed,   and  accordingly  a 
north  of  the  Main  in  possession  of  Prussia.    On  cessation  of  hostilities  betwe^  the  Army  of  the 
hh  lotb  General  Falkenstein  was   recalled  Main  and  the  Bavarians  arranged.    The  truce 
from  the  chief  conunand  of  the  army  of  tiie  did  not  formally  include  the  troops  contained 
ibio,  and  appointed  governor  of  Bohemia,   lie  in  the  Federal  army  corps ;  but  it  was  known 
w^aa  succeeded  by  Gkneral  von  Manteuffel,  who  that  all  the  States  belonging  to  the  8th  army 
at  once  imposed  npon  the  city  of  Frankfort  an  corps  were  represented  by  agents  at  Nikols- 
i<J(litional  sum  of  twenty-five  million  thalers.  burg,  and  hostilities  between  this  corps  and  the 
iViokfort  violently  remonstrated,  and  one  of  Prussians  ceased  therefore  likewise.    The  8th 
tlio  senators  implored  the  intervention  of  the  army  corps  dissolved  without  waiting  for  the  2d 
French,  English,   and   Russian    Governments,  of  August.    The  Iroops  of  Baden  marched  home 
This  atep  was  without  effect,  but  appeals  to  the  on  July  80th ;  those  of  Wtirt^mberg  left  on  tlie 
Kin^  of  Prussia  subsequently  effected  a  reduc-  same  day ;  the  Austrians  went  home  through 
tioQ  of  the  demanded  sum.  Munich,  and  the  troops  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt 
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fhroogh  Mannheim  into  the  province  of  the  ber  of  these  divisions  was  increased  to  fonrtees, 

Rhine-Hesse.  The  Prussian  troops  took  np  qnar-  which  were  divided  into  five  army  corps,  nfonc- 

ters  between  Muhlbach,  Wintcrshansen,  Bis-  ly :  fonr  army  corps  of  the  line  (each  of  three 

chofshansen,  Werthheim,   and    Lohr,  General  divisions),  under  the  command  of  Generals  Ca- 

Mantenffel    establishing    his   headquarters   at  doma,  Pianelli,  Brignone,  and  Petitti,  and  a  re- 

Heidingsfeld,  south  of  Wurzburg.  serve  army  corps  under  General  de  SonnsT. 

As  Austria  after  the  battle  of  Kdifiggratz  Cialdini  began  his  operations  on  JulvBtb,  by 

seemed  to  be  determined  to  continue  the  war  concentrating  a  conmderable  artillery  force  be- 

against  Prussia  with  greater  efforts  than  before,  fore  the  works  of  Borgoforte,  on  the  Po.  Mer 

it  was  resolved  at  the  Prussian  headquarters  to  bomi^arding  these  forts  for  a  few  hours,  he  left 

concentrate  at  Leipsic  a  second  reserve  army  the  siege  of  Borgoforte  to  the  Fourth  diTison. 

corps  under  the  chief  command  of  the  Grand-  under  command  of  General  Nunaante,  and  fol- 

duke  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin.  This  army  was  lowed  his  other  divisions  which  had  marched 

composed  of  3  Prussian  brigades,  2  divisions  of  down  the  Po.    In  the  night  from  the  7th  to  the 

Prussian  artiUcry,  1  brigade  of  Mecklenburg-  8th  of  July  three  bridges  were  thrown  acro<$ 

Schwerin,  and  1  brigade  of  Brunswick  and  the  Po,  one  for  the  left  wing  of  the  army  &: 

Saxe-Altenburg ;   altogether  25  battaliona,  16  Oarbonarola,  one  for  the  centre  of  the  army  at 

squadrons,  and  11  bafteries,  or  20,000  infantry  Sermide,  and.  one  for  the  right  vring  at  Feloni- 

and  2,000  cavalry.    The  Grand-duke  of  Meek-  ca.     On  the  8th  seven  divisions  of  Cialdini's 

lenburg-Schwerin  was  assisted  in  the  command  army  crossed  the  Po.  The  next  movement  vas 

of  the  corps  by  the  Prussian  lieutenant-general  a  march  to  the  right  for  the  occupation  of  tk 

von  Horn,   who  in  the  Bohemian  campaign  road  leading  from  Ferrara  over  Bovigo  to  P^ 

had  distinguished  himself  as  leader  of  the  8th  dua.    On  this  road  new  military  bridges  across 

Prussian  division.    The  new  army  corps  was  the  Po  were  constructed  at  Ponte  Lag05CTL'«> 

directed  to  invade  Bavaria  from  the  northeast,  and  Santa  Maria.    During  the  night  from  tL<: 

and  thus  to  codperate  with  the  Army  of  the  9th  to  the  10th  of  July  the  Austrians  blew  cp 

Main.    The  corps  left  Leipsic  on  July  20th,  and  their  works  at  Rovigo  and  the  railroad  brid;:? 

arrived  at  Baireuth  on  July  28th,  the  same  day  over  the  Adige  at  Boara.    On  the  next  hj 

when  General  Manteuffel  had  agreed  upon  a  Cialdini  established  his  headquarters  at  Eoti^v. 

truce.  On  the  29th  the  Grand-duke  of  Mecklen-  Having  thus  secured  the  passage  of  the  Adi^^. 

burg,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  took  the  Italians  marched  upon  Padua,  which  ir&5 

possession  of  the  Bavarian  province  of  Upper  occupied  on  the  14th.    To  all  these  operation; 

Franconia.    On  the  same  day  an  engagement  no  resistance  was  offered  by  the  Austrians. 

took  place  between  the  Prussian  troops  and  a  The  siege  of  Borgoforte  by  General  Nnnidaste 

Bavarian  battalion,  in  which  209  men  of  the  lat-  lasted  from  the  5th  of  July  until  the  17th.  Oa 

ter  were  captured.  Soon  after  the  Prussian  com-  that  day  the  Austrian  forts  of  Monteggiaus. 

mander  was  notified  of  the  truce  concluded  be-  Rocchetto,  and  Bocca  di  Gauda  were  silenced; 

tween  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  and  hostilities  ceased,  and  the  Austrian  garrison  left  Borcoforte  in  tK 

Besides  the  Prussian  armies  already  mentioned  night  and  withdrew  to  Mantua,     m  occnprir: 

two  other  bodies  of  troops  had  invaded  Bavaria  Borgoforte  on  the  next  day,  the  Italians  foai:i 

during  the  last  days  of  the  war.    The  1st  re-  several  magazines  and  more  than  70  pieces  c! 

serve  army  corps,  under  command  of  General  ordnance. 

von  der  Mtllbe,  had  penetrated  from  Bohemia  Cialdini,  in  the  mean  while,  had  united  li' 

into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  on  the  29th  divisions  near  Padua,  and  resumed  his  advascf 

another  corps  had  been  marehed  into  Rhenish  movement  on  July  19th.  As  Napoleon  strongly 

Bavaria.    On  August  1st  a  body  of  Prussian  urged  the  Italian  Government  to  conclnde  i 

troops  took  possession  of  the  cities  of  Heidelberg  truce,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  occupy  p^; 

and  Mannheim,  in  Baden.  viously  as  much  territory  as  possible.    Cialditi 

The  War  in  Italy  during  the  Month  of  July,  commanded  about  70,000  men,  and  expected  lo 
The  Natal  Battle  at  Lissa, — Immediately  after  have  an  additional  reserve  of  70,000  men.  Tb^ 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  offered  to  Louis  Austrians  had  no  more  than  35,000  men  at  their 
Napoleon  the  cession  of  Yenetia,  the  larger  disposal.  One  division  of  Cialdini  was  sent  to 
portion  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Venetia  was  Yicenza,  which  since  July  15th  had  been  occ"- 
withdrawn  in  ordA*  to  be  employed  against  the  pied  by  a  vanguard.  All  the  other  troops  id- 
Prussians.  Besides  the  garrison  of  the  fortresses  vanced  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Breota, 
only  the  corps  of  field-marshal  Lieutenant  Ma-  The  right  wing,  under  the  provisional  commard 
roichich  remained  in  Venetia,  and  a  small  body  of  Cugia,  marcned  upon  Meytre,  in  order  to  in- 
of  regular  troops,  reSnforced  by  provincial  rifie-  vest  Venice  on  the  land  side,  and  to  coOperatts 
men  in  the  Tyrol,  under  the  command  of  Msyor-  with  the  fieet  which  lay  off  the  Dalmatian  1^1- 
General  Kuhn.  and  of  Lissa,  after  the  occupation  of  which  it 
Thus  the  Italians  met  with  but  little  resist-  was  to  move  against  Venice.  The  centre  of  tlie 
ance  to  their  new  advance  into  Venetia,  which  army,  under  command  of  Cadoma,  was  to  pn>- 
this  time  took  place  under  command  of  General  ceed  through  Treviso  and  along  the  m^n  road  tj 
CialdinL  The  government  placed  at  first  nine  Isonzo  River.  The  left  wing  was  to  invade  \l^ 
divisions  under  the  inunediate  conmiand  of  Southern  Tyrol  from  the  southeast  Thereserr* 
Cialdini.    In  the  third  week  of  July  the  num-  corps  was  to  watch  the  line  of  the  Adige. 
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mteer  corps  of  Garibaldi  had^  in  the  longer  than  the  government  and  pablfc  opinion 
%  been  enlarged,  and  consisted  about  expected.    At  length,  when  Oialdin}  advanced 
of  July  of  ten  regiments  or  five  bri-  into  Yenetia,  Persano  had  to  yield  to  the  prea- 
two  battalions  of  bersaglieri ;  alto-  sure  brought  upon  him.    llie  first  task  assigned 
nnmbered  about  12,000.    It  was  to  to  him  was  the  capture  of  the  Island  of  Lissa, 
with  the  left  wing  of  Cialdini  by  in-  belonging  to  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalma- 
i  southwestern  part  of  the  Tyrol.  The  tia.    Lissa  lies  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
)f  operation  proceeded  from  Idro  Lake  seaport  town  of  Spalato.    Between  it  and  the 
Chiese  River,  from  there  to  the  val-  continent  are  the  islands  of  Lesina,  Brazza,  and 
Sarca  River,  and  from  there  through  Solta.  By  a  submarine  telegraph  it  is  connected 
gainst  Trent.  Some  detachments  were  with  Lesina  and  Spalato.    TheAustrians  kept 
)  north  of  this  line  for  purposes  of  ob-  upon  the  islands  stores  of  coal,  provisions,  am- 
and  defence.      The  Austrians   had  munition,  and  other  war  material.     The  two 
brtified  all  the  passes  of  this  moun-  chief  ports  of  the  islands,  S.  Giorgio  and  Co- 
egion.    The  chief  fortifications  were  misa,  were  strongly  fortified.    The  Italian  fleet 
laro  (between  the  valleys  of  the  Chiese  left  Ancona  July  16th,  consisting  at  that  time 
)arc^  and  the  castle  of  Doblino,  east  of  28  vessels,  namely :  11  iron-clads,  4  screw 
rca  River,  on  the  main  road  to  Trent,  frigates,  1  screw  corvette,'  2  wheel  corvettes,  4 
fa  German  mile  from  the  Italian  fron-  avisos,  4  gunboats,  1  hospital  vessel,  and  1  store- 
:be  road  from  the  Chiese  to  Riva  (on  ship.  One  aviso  was  sent  to  the  promontory  of 
a  Lake),  were  Fort  Ampola  and  Fort  Gargano,  there  to  await  several  vessels  which 
losio.    After  crossing  the  firontier  on  were  expected  from  Tarento  and  Brindisi,  es- 
and  14th  of  July,  Garibaldi  established  pecially  the   ram  Afibndatore,  and  to  direct 
quarters  at  Storo.     On  the  19th  he  them  to  Lissa.    On  the  17th,  in  the  evening, 
.  Fort  Ampola.   On  the  20th  his  troops  the  fleet  was  rejoined  by  the  chief  of  Persano^s 
igeraents  with  a  superior  force  of  the  stafi*,  who  had  visited  Lissa  in  disguise  on  board 
18  at  the  chapel  of  Locca,  at  Bececca,  a  merchant  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
ita  Lucia.      The  volunteers  lost  600  tAstworthy  information  of  the  enemy's  works 
idwounded,  and  a  considerable  number  and  the  best  places  of  landing.     The  attack 
lers  (about  1,000,  according  to  Austrian  upon  Lissa  began  on  the  18th.  Counter-admiral 
9).   The  Austrians,  however,  derived  no  Vacca  bombarded  the  fortifications  of  the  port* 
1  advantage  &om  the  fighting,  and  had  of  Comisa,  and  Vice-admiral  Albini  attempted 
»ack  to  their  former  position.    All  the  to  efiect  a  landing  at  Porto  Manego,  but  both 
ngagements  were  of  httle  account.    In  soon  saw  that  their  eflfbrts  would  be  unsuccesa- 
thern  comer  of  Lombardy  the  Austrians  fnl.    Persano  with  the  bulk  of  the  ironclads 
aids  as  far  as  Bormio,  without  gaining,  had  attacked  the  chief  fort  of  San  Giorgio  and 
IT,  aoy  lasting  advantage.    Of  the  Garda  silenced  the  Austrian  forts  on  the  entrance  of 
small  Austrian  fleet  kept  during  all  this  the  port,  save  one  battery.  On  the  19th,  in  the 
idisputed  control,  as  the  Italian  Govern-  afternoon,  the  attack  upon  8.  Giorgio  was  re- 
bad  altogether  forgotten  to  make   any  newed,  and  an  attempt  made  to  efiect  a  landing 
•tion  for  the  possession  of  this  lake,  which  at  Porto  Carobert;   but  the  operations  were 
have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  for  again  unsuccessful.    On  the  20th,  the  Austrian 
Oqnest  of  Southern  Tyrol.    At  the  time  fleet,  under  command  of  the  Counter-admiral 
the  truce  was  declared,  the  troops  of  Gari-  Tegethoff,  arrived  from  Fasana  for  the  purpose 
had  advanced  nowhere  more  than  two  of  raising  the  investment  of  Lissa.    The  Aus- 
ui  miles  from  the  frontier.  trian  fleet  was  divided  into  three  divisions ;  the 
)  left  wing  of  Cialdini's  army,  consisting  fii'st  consisting  of  seven  iron-clads,  under  oom- 
8  division  of  General  Medici,  which  was  mandof  TegeSioff;  the  second,  containing  seven 
'ade  Southeastern  Tyrol,  numbered  about  heavy  wooden  vessels,  under  command  of  Com- 
0  men  when  it  reached  Bassanq  (July  21).  modore  Petz ;  the  third,  containing  seven  light 
Austrians  had  no  more  than  700  men  at  wooden  vessels.    Inclusive  of  four  avisos,  the 
'illa^re  of  Primolano  on  the  frontier,  who,  Austrian  fleet  numbered   25  vessels  and  600 
?e  the  advancing  columns  of  Medici,  fell  guns.  Persano,  in  the  mean  while,  had  received 
'  toward  Grigno.     Havmg  been  reenforced  reGnforceraente,  and  his  fleet  consisted  of  84  ves- 
aow  numbering  about  2,000  men,  the  Aus-  sels.   Although  he  had  reason  to  expect  the  ar- 
te tried  to  arrest  the  Italians  on  July  23d,  rival  of  the  Austrian  fleet  on  the  20th,  Per- 
for^'o  di  Val  Sugana,  but  they  were  defeated  sano  ordered  a  new  attempt  at  landing  to  be 
pursued  by  the  whole  division  of  Medici  to  made  on  the  morning  of  this  day  by  the  wooden 
■wo,  which  place  they  had  likowise  to  evac-  fleet,  under  command  of  Albini,  at  Porto  Caro- 
^  during  the  night.    The  last  engagement  bert,  and  again  dispatched  two  iron-clads  for 
*4>lacoon  the  25th  at  Vigolo,  a  village  south  the    bombardment   of  the   port  of    Comisa. 
the  lake  of  Caldonazza,  and  about  a  German  Thus,  when  the  approach  of  the  iron-clads  was 
'If  from  the  railroad  leading  from  Trent  to  signalled,  only  ten  iron-clads  out  of  the  fleet  of 
trona.    Then  the  proclamation  of  the  truce  thirty-four  vessels  were  ready  for  battle.   They 
otan  end  to  hostilities.  were  formed  into  three  groups :  one,  containing 
ibe  Italian  fleet  had  remained  inactive  much  the  Maria  Pia,  Varese,  and  Re  di  Portogallo 
Vol.  VI.— 24            a 
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(flag-ship),  under  command  of  Commodore  Ri- 
botty ;  the  second,  consisting  of  the  S.  Martino, 
Palestro,  Affondatore,  and  Re  d'ltalia,  the  last- 
named  of  which  carried  the  flag  of  Persano ; 
the  third,  comprising  the  Ancona,  Oastelfidardo, 
and  Principe  di  Garigno  (flag-ship),  under  com- 
mand of  Vacca.  When  Uie  three  divisions  had 
been  formed  into  battle  array,  Persano  left  the 
Re  d'ltalia  and  went  on  board  the  Aflfonda- 
tore,  which  he  withdrew  behind  the  line,  thns 
leaving  only  nine  vessels  onposed  to  the  Ans- 
trians.  The  encounter  of  the  two  fleets  began 
at  about  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning.  The 
Anstrian  fleet  were  sailing  from  north  to  south 
in  three  lines  of  seven  vessels  each,  the  iron- 
clads constituting  the  first  lines.  Of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Italian  fleet,  Yacca  commanded 
the  van,  and  Ribotty  the  rear.  TegethofE^  no- 
ticing a  gap  between  the  divisions  of  Yacca  and 
the  centre  division,  dashed  into  this  gap,  and 
bore  down  with  ^all  his  iron-dads  and  three 
wooden  vessels  upon  the  centre  diviuon  of  the 
Italian  fleet,  and  in  particular  upon  the  Re 
d'ltalia.  This  vessel  made  a  most  ^lant  re- 
sistance, but  finally  it  was  sunk.  The  Palestro 
(Gantain  Gapellini),  which  hastened  to  Uie  aid 
of  tne  Re  dltalia,  caught  fire.    Persano  sent 


two  vessels  to  save  the  crew,  but  the  cflptiic 
refused  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  heroicallj  ptr> 
ished- with  nearly  all  his  men.  The  divisioa  ttf 
Yacca  and  that  of  Ribotty,  having  in  the  mea 
while  sailed  northward,  passed  the  Anstmi 
iron-clads,  attacked  tibe  wooden  vessels  oi  tl« 
Austrians  simultaneously  from  the  east  and  tis 
west,  and  seriously  damaged  the  flag-ship  Eai?e& 
But  before  greater  iiyury  could  be  inflictd 
upon  this  part  of  the  Austrian  fleet,  the  Aii> 
trian  iron-^lads  returned  to  its  aid  after  the  d& 
struction  of  the  Re  d'ltalia  and  the  Palestni  j 
The  battle  still  continued  furiously  fbr  »^1 
time,  but  without  the  loss  of  any  other  wxi  I 
on  either  side.  At  about  two  o'clock  tbelu^tll 
fleets  now  headed  by  the  Affondatore.  saTtvlf 
westward,  and  as  the  Austrians  did  not  foUo^.  , 
the  battle  came  to  an  end.  The  Italians  n-  [ 
turned  to  Ancona,  and  the  Austrian^  oa  tie  | 
next  day,  to  Fasana.  The  loss  of  the  IUHjc-s  , 
was  about  900,  all  (with  the  excq)tion  oi  * ! 
killed  and  40  wounded)  belonging  to  the  m 
d'ltalia  and  the  Palestro.  The  Austria  !>• 
was  also  considerable,  the  Eaiser  alone  bit- 
ing  22  killed  and  82  wounded.  The  Au5tn»i 
Government  rewarded  Tegethoff  by  immediJtf 7 
appointing  him  admiral   The  Italian^  boii^  ^ 
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official  and  onoffioial  reports,  at  first  represented  the  Armj  of  the  Elhe,  nnder  General  Her- 
this  battle  as  a  great  Italian  victory ;  but  soon  warth  von  Bittenfeld,  marched  upon  Iglan. 
the  troth  was  foand  out,  and  a  aniversal  out-  Upon  the  left  wing  the  Second  army  corps,  nn- 
err  of  popular  indignation  demanded  the  pnn-  der  the  crown  priDoe,  proceeded  toward  01- 
isiiment  of  Persano.  The  chief  charges  brought  matz,  or  rather  south  of  it,  upon  Prossnitz. 
accost  him  were  the  following :  that,  after  all  The  Army  of  the  Elbe  reached  Iglau  without 
the  enormous  expenses  made  for  the  fieet,  there  encountering  any  resistance ;  and  without  de- 
was  a  want  of  artillery ;  that  the  attack  was  lay  continued  its  march  upon  Znaym  (only  forty 
upon  Lissa,  but  not  upon  Pola,  which  latter  plan  miles  from  Vienna),  which  was  occupied  by  the 
woald  have  secured  cooperation  with  the  move-  vanguard  on  the  14th.  The  army  ot  the  crown 
mentsof  the  army  against  Istria;  that,  by  leav-  prince,  in  its  march  upon  Prossnitz,  did  not 
in^  the  He  dUtalia  and  going  on  board  the  Af-  meet  with  any  Austriaus,  but  was  considerably 
foodatore,  he  disturbed  all  the  movements  of  delayed  by  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads.  The 
the  Italian  fleet ;  that,  although  expecting  the  vanguard  reached  Prossuitz  on  July  14th.  On 
approach  of  the  Austrians,  he  divided  his  fleet  the  same  day  it  was  resolved  at  the  headquar- 
Ij  ordering  simultaneous  attacks  upon  San  ters  of  .the  crown  prince,  in  accordance  with  a 
Giorgio  and  Porto  Gomisa,  and  a  new  attempt  proposition  made  by  General  von  Blumenthal, 
at  hading. '  Persano  was  tried  first  before  a  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  Prussian  army, 
conrt-martial,  and  again  before  the  Senate.  The  to  leave  one  army  corps  behind  to  watch  the 
trial  lasted  until  April  1867,  when,  in  accord-  fortress  of  OlmUtz,  and  to  advance  with  the 
fiDce  with  the  finding  of  the  court-martial,  he  bulk  of  the  army,  in  order  to  occupy  the  rail- 
TTOs  cashiered  firom  the  naval  service  on  the  road  from  Prerau  to  Vienna,  and  tnus  to  pre- 
gronnd  of  ^4ncapacity  and  disobedience."  serve  the  communication  with  the  army  of 

VbQe  the  left  army  of  Cialdini    invaded  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

Soatheastcrn  Tyrol,  and  Persano  made  the  un-  In  the  mean  while  the  French  emperor  had 

fortunate  movement  against  Lissa,  the  Aus-  continued  his  efforts  for   bringing  about  an 

trians  evacuated  the  whole  of  Venetia,  with  the  armistice,  and,  in  the  night  from  the  12th  to 

exception  of  the  fortresses.  General  Maroichisch  the  13th  of  July,  a  secretary  of  the  French 

fell  back,  in  succession,  behind  the  Piave,  the  legation  took  from  the  Prussian  to  the  Austrian 

Livenza,  the  Togliamento,  and  finally  behind  headquarters  the  conditions  under  which  the 

the  Isonzo.    Only  Palmanova  remained  in  pos-  King  of  Prussia  was  willing  to  consent  to  an 

sc^ion  of  the  Austrians,  having  a  garrison  of  armistice  of  three  days.    The  conditions  were 

oM)  men.    On  the  26th  Cialdini  established  not  accepted  by  Austria;  some  counter  propo- 

Ik  headquarters  at  IJdine.    Cugia,  the  com-  sitions  made  by  Austria  were,  on  the  other 

niander  of  the  right  wing,  made  preparations  hand,  rejected  by  Prussia.    A  proclamation  is- 

forthe  bombardment  of  the  forts  near  Chioggia  sued  by  the  Archduke  Albrecht,  on  assuming, 

and  Venice;  the  whole  of  the  reserve  corps  on  the  18th,  the  chief  command,  was  again 

folloired  the  main  army  into  Venetia,  and  one  very  warlike,  and  showed  a  determination  on 

l'^  of  it  was  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  gar-  the  part  of  Austria  to  make  one  more  great 

r'bons  of  Verona  and  Legnano  from  other  points,  efibrt  to  defeat  the  Prussians.    At  the  same 

Only  one  engagement  took  place  between  the  time  General  Benedel^  then  at  OlmQtz,  was 

retreating  Austrians  and  the  advancing  Italians  ordered  to  leave  a  strong  garrison  at  Olmtltz, 

(on  the  26th,  between  Visco  and  Versa) ;  soon  and  to  lead  the  remainder  of  the  army  to 

utter,  on  July  29th,  an  armistice  was  agreed  Vienna.    At  this  time  Benedek  had  nnder  bis 

upon.    On  the  whole,  the  line  of  the  Judrio  command  about  100,000  men.    Of  these  he 

va«  taken  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  left  26,000  at  OlmUtz ;  the  remainder — ^76,000 

tfce  two  armies ;  the  road  from  Goritz  to  Pal-  — were  to  move  in  three  army  corps  on  the 

manova  remained  to  the  Austrians.  15th,  and  secure  a  point  on  the  railroad  t» 

Close  of  ths  War  in  Germany — Battle  of  Vienna  south  of  the  places  held  by  the  Prus- 

Tohischau — The  Preliminary  Peace  of  Nikola-  sians,  in  order  to  use  the  railroad  for  the  fur- 

ftvry.— From  the  battle-field  on  KOniggratz  the  ther  retreat  upon  Vienna.    The  brigade  of 

Austrian  troops  had  on  July  8d  withdrawn  to  Generid  Rothkirch  was  ordered  to  seize  Tobit- 

the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  ^  On  the  next  day  schau,  in  order  to  cover  the  march  of  the  main 

Benedek  with  the  main  portion  of  his  array  be-  body  of  the  army  upou  Prerau.  On  the  same  day, 

can  to  retreat  in  forced  marches  to  Olmtltz,  in  while  the  bulk  of  the  Second  army  began  its 

Moravia.    Only  the  10th  army  corps  and  one  march  southward,  the  reserve  cavalry  division 

walry  division  were  sent  through  Brunn  to  of  General  von  Hartmann  was  sent  upon  a  re- 

Vietma,  to  unite  with  the  troops  expected  from  oonnoissance  to  Prerau,  and  the  8d  division  of 

Italy  within  the  fortifications  of  Florisdorf,  near  Prussian  infantry,  under  General  Malotki  von 

Vienna.    The  capture  of  Austrian  dispatches  Trzebiatowski,  to  support  4his  movement,  was 

rerealed  to  the  Prussians  the  new  plan  of  Be-  ordered    to    seize    Tobitschau    and    Trabeck. 

nedek,  and  accordingly  the  advance  of  the  Thus  a  severe  engagement  was  brought  about 

Pm^an  army  was  arranged  as  follows :  in  the  at  and  near  Tobitschau,  which  lasted  until  two 

^tre,  the  First  army  corps,  under  Prince  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Prussians 

Frederick  Charles,  advanced  over  Chrudim  and  received  large  reinforcements,  before  which 

Neastadt  upon  Brunn.    Upon  the  right  wing  the  Austrians  fell  bade  to  Olmfttz.     The  Aus- 
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trians  lost  about  1,000  men  and  IT  pieces  of  later  the  garrison  of  the  Anstrian  fortress  of 

ordnance,  while  the  Pmssians  sustained  a  loss  Theresienstadt  in  Bohemia,'  being  unacqaaiated 

of  about  300.    The  Prussians  advanced  slowlj,  with  the  armistice,  made  a  sortie  agamst  the 

and  did  not  occupy  l*rerau  until  the  17th.  Prussian  troops  guarding  the  railroad  from 

Benedek,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  on  the  15th,  Turnau  to  Prague,  and  captured  severa]  hnn- 

had  advanced  on  the  railroad  from  Prerau  to  di*ed  prisoners,  who  were  returned. 

Hulein,  now  deemed  it  necessary  to  abandon  Preliminary  Peace  of  NikoMurg—Treatia 

the  railroad,  retreat  over  Frcistadtl,  HoUeschau,  of  Peace  concluded  at  Prague^  Berlin^  ard 

"Wisowitz,  Slawitschin,  and  across  the  Oarpathi-  Vienna. — On  the  26th  the  representatives  of 

ans  to  Trentschin  into  Hungary.  From  there  he  Austria  and  Prussia  agreed  on  a  truce  at  Nikol- 

continued  his  march  along  the  Waag  and  through  burg.   The  definitive  peace  was  signed  at  Prague 

Leopold tstadt,  Tyrnau  and  Bosing  to  Presburg,  on  the  30th  of  August,  as  follows : 

where  he  expected  to  form  a  junction  with  the  ^^  p^^^^  ^^^  friendsbipabaU  preran  in  fotcre 

array  which  the  Archduke  AJbrccht  had  as-  a^d  forever  between  the  King  of  Pnisaaand  the 

sembled  at  Vienna.  Emperor  of  Austria,  their  heirs  and  saccessors^  their 

When  the  Austrian  counter  propositions  for  states  and  subjects, 

an  armistice  had  been  rejected  by  the  King  of  ,.  ^:  1°. order  to  execute  -rtidc  6  of  the  peace  pre. 

i>-      •       *v        J                 r'   av      xi           "D : lunmanes  concluded  at  Aikolsbnnr,  and  after  the 

Prussia,    the  advance  of   the  tliree  Pruss  an  Emperor  of  the  French  has  officSlly  declared  it 

armies  was  resumed.    The  Army  of  the  Elbe  Kikolsburg,  upon  the  29th  of  that  month,  through  hi^ 

advanced  from  Znaym  in  the  direction  of  Klos-  ambassador  accredited  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  "thai 
temeuburg,  on  the  Danube,  sending  out  de-  •  Venetia,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  would  be  tni.*. 

tachments  to  tiie  right  as  far  as  Krems,  and  to  f^™?  ^  ^^*J^'"  ^^^  Emperor  of  Austria  alsoacc.n:u> 

.TL    1  A       jf          Trr.i^      1  Tp  .         J       i?          •  to  this  declaration,  and  Rivcshia  consent  to  the  ucKC 

the  left  as  far  as  Wilfersdor^  in  order  to  mam-  ^f  ^^^  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom  with  the  Kii;- 

tain  the  connection  with  tho^  army  of  Prince  domofltaly,  without  any  other  compulsory  conditiia 

Frederick  Obarles.     The  latter,  on  the  16th,  oc-  aave  the  liquidation  of  those  debts  which  sbail  hi 

cnpied  the  important  railroad  junction  of  Lun-  recognized  as  incumbent  upon  the  ceded  tcrrikriA 

denbm-g,  and  on  Uie  19th  advanced  as  far  as  i^oS^er                        precedent  of  the  tre.tv .: 

Gunserndorf.  at  the  junction  of  the  railroads  s.  The  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides  ahaJl  best 

leading  to  Vienna  and  Pi-esburg.     It  also  se-  once  released. 

cured  the  passage  over  the  March  at  Marchegg.  4.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  recognizes  the  di?«'i> 

The  headquarters  of  the  Kmg  of  Prussia  were,  ^'^^  of  ^^^  hithcrto-exiating  Germanic  Confedcr--  a. 

«  4.1,    ttrli   ^c  r  ^         X  1  V  1     1    *  xT*i,^i«u«-I^  and  gives  his  consent  to  a  new  organization  ot  (i<:- 

on  the  17th  of  Jdy,  established  at  Nlkolsburg.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  participation  of  the  Austrian  Em- 

On  Ins  arrival  at  Nikolsbui^  he  met  the  i  rench  pire.    His  majesty  equally  promises  to  rccopiiie  th« 

ambassador,  Benedetti,  who  was  instructed  by  closer  federal  relation  the  King  of  Prussia  will  c$ub> 

his   government    to   continue    his    efforts  for  hsb  to  the  north  of  the  Main  fine,  and  declares  bim- 

'k.:«^^;rr»    «i^/M^^    «    *«A«^A        Ar.of«.'.A    «/vwr    wna  sclf  Bgrccd  that  tho  Gcmian  Statcs  situatcd  sooth  J 

brmgiLg  about   a  peace.     Austria  now   w  as  ^j^.^  jf^^  ^j^^^  conclude  a  union,  the  national  connfc 

disposed  more  favorably  toward  peace,  as  the  tion  of  which  with  the  North  German  Confcdentia 

interruption  of  communication  between  Bene-  remains  reserved  for  further  agreement  between  bctb 

dek  and  Archduke  Albrecht,  the  proclamations  parties,  and  which  shall  possess  an  intematloaal  i> 

of  Prussia  to  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  and  the  dependent  existence.                             .   ,v  r  , 

•«^,.^,v,.^«*«    ^^   ♦ix^   TT..^^««;««    T  ^^^«    «»xi.>.  5.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  transfers  to  the  h  3« 

movements  of  the  Hungarian  Legion  under  ^^  p^^^^j^  J^^^  -ghts  to  the  duchies  of  UolsMu 

Klapka,  which  was  on  the  point  of  mvading  and  Schleswig  act^uired  by  the  Vienna  treaty  of  Cc- 

Hungary,   threatened  new  dangers.    Accord-  tober  80,  1864,  with  the  understanding  that  if  th: 

ingly,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  declared,  in  the  populations  of  the  northern  districts  of  Schle^wij 

evening  of  the  aist  of  July,  its  reotoess  to  ?jDeL'2Wi"^»q?e,U^^^^^ 

conclude  an  armistice  of  five  days  upon  the  ^  Denmark. 

basis  of  the  Prussian  propositions,  and  in  the  6.  By  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Kr; 

morning  of  the  22d  July  it  was  agreed  that  the  of  Prussia  declares  himself  ready  to  permit  the  prtv 

armistice  was  to  begin  on  the  same  day  at  noon.  ??*  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  to  occqr 

On  the  21st,  the  8th  division  of  infantry  (of  t^«  e^*ep»  »t,has  hitherto  enjoyed,  reserving  to  Ix.. 

V**       V   J,  tV  .         tT  J     •  1    Xi    **"""*"/  v^*^  self  on  the  other  hand  to  determine  more  eiactK  u.< 

the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles),  which  contribution  of  Saxony  to  the  cost  of  the  war.wl 

had  crossed  the  March  at  Coding,   had  ad-  the  future  position  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sazonr  witLu 

vanced  as  far  as  Stampfen,  near  Presburg.     On  the  North  German  Confederation  by  special  jk*** 

the  same    day,   the   7Ui    division    crossed   at  treaty  to  be  concluded  with  the  King  of  Saxony.  (|a 

iLr«.^i.^»^   ««,!    i^;«,wi    fi-»«    o*k        n^4.u    «,««^  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ppomiscr  v» 

Marchegg  and   lomed   the   8th.      Both   were  recognize  the  new  arrangemcnte  to  be  estabUsbeJ  It 

placed  under  the  command  of  General  Fran-  the  King  of  Prussia  in  J^rth  Germany,  including »-« 

Becky,  who  was  ordered  to  make  a  reconnois-  territorial  changes, 

sauce    toward,  and,  if  feasible,   an    advance  7-  ^^  order  to  come  to  a  settlement  as  to  the  pry?- 

upon  Presburg.    This  movement  w«  executed  S^rshSf  ":«^'T^il"Po^"i!adn'X^:: 

m  the  mormng  of  the  22d,  when  at  Blumenau,  jgagt  six  weeks  after  ratification  of  this  present  twaT. 

near  Presburg,  a  severe  engagement  occurred  at  which  all  demands  and  claims  upon  the  Gtrxixjc 

with  an  Austrian  brigade,  which  was  gradually  Diet  are  to  be  brought  forward,  and  liquidated  wiiii- 

reenforced  by  all  the  brigades  of  the  2d  army  «»  months.    Prussia  and  Austria  will  «nd  «?• 

rnmcL      Th«  AniMifffimpnt  was  fltill  nndAridfiS  resenUtives  to  this  commission,  and  aU  other  mm)- 

corps.      ine  engagement  was  StlU  unaeciaea  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  hitherto-existing  confederaUon  are  it 

when  it  was  terminated  by  the  official  an-  ubertv  to  do  the  same. 

Douncement  of  the  armistice.    Several  days  8.  Austria  remains  entitled  to  remove  or  otberviy 
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dispose  of  the  imperial  property  in  the  Federal  for-  on  the  Rhine  and  Main  were  to  cease  on  and 

tresses  and  to  adopt  a  similar  course  with  the  ac-  after  1867.     The   Bavarian  telegraph  stations 

p^^o^^^^Th^'^meUr^^^^^^  in  tbe  territory  of  the  North  German  Confeder- 

Ibleproperty  of  the  Confederation.  ation,  and  in  the  Grahd-duchy  of  Hesse,  were 

9.  The  officials,  serrants,  and  pensioners  belong-  transferred  to  Prussia.  Bavaria  surrendered  to 
lag  to  the  staff  of  the  Diet  are-  secured  the  pensions  Prussia  such  documents  in  the  archives  of  Bam- 
to  irhich  they  are  entitled,  or  that  have  been  already  berg  as  refer  exclusively  to  the  former  burg- 

xrutedMvratoof  the  scale.    The  Prussian  Govern-  ,^«„^     ^i?  xr u^       /  j   *v ^       c 

ment,  howeyer.  undertakes  the  pensions  and  assist-  graves  of  Nuremberg  and  the  margraves  of 

aace-moneys  to  officers  of  the  former  Schlcswig-  Brandenburg  of  the  Franconian  lino.     In  order 

HoUteia  ormy  and  their  relicts,  hitherto  defrayed  to  settle  Prussia's  claim  to  the  picture-gallery, 

from  the  Federal  funds,  ^  ,  ^    ^^  which  was  formerly  at  Dusseldorf,  and  was  later 

1-'.  The  amounts  of  the  pensions  granted  by  the  brought  to  Munich,  Bavaria  will  designate  throe 

Aujtnan  Ticeroy  m  Holstein  remain  secured  to  the  r*  ^       !•  i     r  °  i  •  tL 

Parties  interested.    The  sum  of  440,500  Danish  rix  ^?,"",^^    courts   ot    appeal,   from    which    one 

dollar*  in  four  per  cent,  Danish  state  bonds,  in  the  Will  be  selected  by  Prussia  as  arbiter.    From 

CT*fody  of  the  Austrian  Government,  and  belonging  strategical  and  commercial  reasons  the  frontier 

to  the  Holstein  finances,  shall  be  returned  thereto  ig  rectified  by  the  union  of  a  few  Bavarian  dis- 

S:.%'^duci^^'o?HoLtJ?n'  L"d1cLr5:  tricts  to  Pru^a.    (-»- Bx^-'-O  ^  ^  _, 

sad  no  subject  of  their  majesties  the  King  of  Prussia        The  treaties  With  Wtlrtemberg,  Baden,  and 

i3<l  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  shall  be  prosecuted,  Hesse-Darmstadt  were  also  concluded  at  Ber- 

diiiuleted,  or  injured  in  person  or  property  on  ac-  lin  (July   12th,   August   21th,  September  8d). 

couotofhis  political  conduct  during  the  recent  occur-  WOrtemberg  was  to  pay  eight  mUlion,  Baden 

ftaces  and  the  war.  •        .n.       tt         t^         ^  j*.  /s  -it      xi     • 

11.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  engages,  in  order  to  ??  "iillion,  Hesse-Darmstadt  five  million  florins. 

corerpart  of  the  cost  incurred  by  Prussia  in  the  war,  Hesse-Darmstadt  was  to  enter  for  its  province 

to  pay  the  King  of  Prussia  the  sum  of  forty  million  of  Upper  Hesse  the  North  German  Confedera- 

PruMian  doUars.    From  this  sum,  however,  shall  be  tion,  and  cede  to  Prussia  Hesse-Homburg  and 

a^.*;:rri2yth\Xre'=mtntilnl^^  several  other  districts.  (5«  HEeeB-DABMSTADT.) 

treaty  of  October  80,  1864,  has  still  to  claim  from  the  ^"®  following  are  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 

Dachiea  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein— ».  *.,  fifteen  mil-  between  Austria  and  Italy,  signed  October  8d : 
Boo  Prussian  dollars,  and,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 

fr^ provisionment  the  Prussian  army  shall  enioy  in        The  mutual  exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war: 

the  Austnan  districts  it  occupies  untif  the  conclusion  Austria  consents  to  the  union  of  tenetia  with  Italy : 

f  he  peace,  a  further  sum  of  five  million  Pruwian  the  ftonUers  to  be  ceded  to  Italy  are  those  whiJlJ 

11  ^'♦'^K^**  ??^.^  ^''^u^^  million  Prussian  do  lars  constituted  the  administrative  frontiers  of  Venetia 
remain  to  be  paid  in  cash.    Half  of  this  sum  shall  be 


iJcMf  three  weeks  Uiter  at  Oppeln.  cation  with  the  shortcut  possible  delav,    1 

^Ir  II""  tu'^??*"'"  ""^  J^®  Austrian  temtones  oc-  of  the  debt  assumed  by  Italy  is  85,000, 

^pivl  by  the  Prussian  troops  shall  be  completed  payable  by  eleven  instiilmenls,  within  a 

n...m  three  weeks  after  the  exchanflre  of  the  mtifica.  f—l-i.^  *i-_ .u_      m..  i#  '  *_  t u 


The  amount 
^,000  florins. 

thiree  weeks  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica-  fwintrthTee''mo'nVsT*The"lErnte 

t^f  *r,P®*^^  *"**7-    *^^°*  ***®  ^^y  °^  *^®  9^'  tio  is  transferred  to  Italy,  with  its  actual  assets  and 

l.Ti  ''^M,     «iffi*^»i">n*  J*»«  Prussian  governing  liabilities.    Its  assets  we  three  and  a  half  million 

jwrala  mil  conflne  their  funcUons  to  the  purely  florins,  and  its  liabiUties  86,000,000  florins.    With 

1  >*7tt*?^!?  ®^  action.  ,    .   ,  u  *  regard  to  the  Venetian  railways,  until  a  further  ar. 

1..  All  treaties  and  conventions  concluded  between  rangement  is  arrived  at,  the  revenues  of  the  two  net- 
be  contracting  parties  previous  to  the  war  in  so  far  ^orks  of  railway  north  and  south  5f  the  Alps  will  be 
?.!llv""^  not  ncceasanly  rendered  invalid  by  the  allowed  to  accumulate  in  order  to  calculate  the  gross 
^,^u^  i**^  *^?  Germanic  ConfederaUon,  shaU  revenue  which  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  valuation 
^wnh  refinter  in  force.  The  general  cartel  con-  of  the  kilometric  guaranty.  The  contracting  parties 
Lil^'^r^^i^J^r"  *^*  German  Federal  States  of  Feb-  engage  to  prepare  a  convention,  in  which  th?raUway 
In?,::!'  l^''^'  m  especial,  together  with  the  supple-  company  would  take  a  part,  for  the  separation  of  the 
teauiy  clauses  belonginDj  thereto,  retains  its  valid-  two  networks  and  the  completion  of  the  unfinished 
T  oetwecn  Prussia  and  Austna.  Nevertheless  the  railway.  The  Venetians  residing  in  Austria  are  tO 
anruDGovernmcnt  declares  that  the  coinage  trea  y  tave  the  right  of  preserving  their  Austrian  nation- 
)nJaded  Januanr  24,  1857,  loses  its  chief  value  to  ality.  All  Objects  of  art,  as  well  as  the  archives  be- 
a  tna  hrough  the  aissolution  of  the  German  Fed-  ionging_  to  Venetia,  wiUbe  restored  without  excep- 
ifti  i^°r*°^i-^J  Prussian  Government  declares  tion.  ^ho  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  will  also  Ce 
«Ii!  ^  to  mediate  in  negotiations  for  the  discon-  g^^en  up  to  Italy.  The  treaties  which  formeriy  sub- 
S  ^^J^'^  *5®**^  between  Austna  and  the  re-  Jigted  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  will  again  come 
immg  participators  m  the  same.  The  contracting  j^to  force  for  one  year,  during  which  pSod  fresh 
«.^  equally  reserve  to  tbemselves  to  enter  into  arrangements  can  be  concluded:  Another  provision 
;fr^  f^- "i  "  i"'*-^**  PfMble  for  a  revision  of  the  of  the  treaty  stipulates  for  the  restitution  of  the  pri- 
a^ercial  and  custom  treaty  of  April  11,  1885,  in  ^ate  property  belonging  to  the  ItaUan  ex-princcs, 
I  ^^Tr.  ""S  '°C7"« V'''**"^^*.  *°  ?''*?*«*"'?*•  ^"^  Which  has  been  scqacstrated  by  the  Italian  5overn- 
IT^uu'T  *^!,  aforesaid  treaty  shall  reSnter  in  ment,  with  the  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  State, 
lit  !f  ^K**"^  understanding  that  it  is  reserved  to  of  one-third.  A  complete  amnesty  will  be  accorded 
I  vn^K^"*  contracting  parties  to  termmate  it  after  by  both  Austria  and  ^ly  to  aU  persons  condemned 
It  tenths'  notice  to  that  cfl-ect.  fo^  political  offences ;  to  deserters  from  either  army ; 

lue  pedce  with  Bavaria  was  signed  at  Berlin  and  to  persons  compromised  by  their  political  con- 

1  Angast  22d.     Bavaria  engaged   to  pay  to  ^^^^    ^^®  emperor  also  decided  to  renounce  the 

rn+^ia  thirty  million  florins  in  three  instal-  il^l^«:?f:„^°«?\^'°A*^^^ 

<.T.t>  *^  ^  \  \t.  •     i.  %        i.    •  <i.t.      A.      ^i.  accordingly  that  m  future  It  shall  be  omitted  among 

M>  the  last  instalment  six  months  after  the  his  miyeft?s  other  titles,  whether  the  latter  be  fully 

tcuango  of  ratifications.    The  navigation  dues  given  or  otherwise! 
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GERMANY.    I.  The  German  Oontedeba.-  Organization  of  a  common  protection  of  Ger* 

TioN.    The  confederation  of  German   states,  roan  commerce^;  appointment  of  coasols  rep- 

which  was  organized  in  1815,  was  destroyed  resenting  the  whole  of  Germany.    7.  Foon* 

by  the  German-Italian  war   in  1866.      (See  dation  of  a  German  navy.     8.  Reviraon  of 

Gbbman-Italian  Wab.)    At  the  beginning  of  the   Military  Congtitntion    of  the  C^nfedcr- 

the  year  1866,  the  confederation  consisted  of  ation. 

one  empire  (Austria),  five  kingdoms  (Prussia,  On  the  20th  of  May,  the  Congress  of  Ger- 

Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  WtLrtemberg),  one  man  Deputies  (members  of  German  legisktnres) 

electorate  (Hesse-Cassel),  fourteen  grand-duchies  held  a  meeting  at  Frankfort,  at  vbidi  two 

and  duchies,  eight  principalities,  one  landgravate  hundred  members  were  present.  M.  Sigismimd 

Sesse-Homburg),  and  four  free  cities  (Frank-  Mailer,  of  Frankfort,  presided.  The  CoDgres» 
t,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubock).  By  the  adopted,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  commit- 
death  of  the  childless  Landgrave  of  Hesse-  tee,  a  resolution  condemning  a  war,  dedaiiae 
Homberg  and  the  annexation  of  Hesse-Hom-  guilty  of  grave  crimes  toward  the  nation  thnee 
berg  to  Hesse-Darmstadt  on  March  24,  1866,  who  might  cause  one,  and  threatening  with  the 
this  number  was  reduced  to  thirty-three.  The  national  execration  those  who  might  attempt  to 
area  of  the  Germs^  Confederation  amounted  dispose  of  any  portion  of  German  territory  w 
to  248,099  square  miles,  and  the  population  to  foreigners.  The  resolution  adds,  thst  if  ^'ar 
46,059,829.  The  Federal  army  consisted  of  be  inevitable  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
531,281  infantry,  92,800  cavalry,  59,485  artil-  localize  it  as  closely  as  possible.  All  the  states 
lery,  and  12,979  pioneers.  *  not  actually  engaged  in  the  dispute,  especially 
At  a  special  sitting  of  the  Federal  Diet,  on  those  of  Southwestern  Germany,  ought  Dot 
April  9th,  the  Prussian  representative  made  unnecessarily  to  take  part  in  the  contest;  thtir 
the  following  proposition  for  the  constitutional  duty  is  to  retain  their  forces  intaci,  so  th«t,  if 
reform  of  the  Confederation:  "1.  That  an  as-  occasion  should  arise,  they  may  be  in  a  pcsi- 
sembly  should  be  convened  composed  of  mem-  tion  to  maintain  the  territorial  integritr  of 
bers  directly  elected  throughout  Germany  by  Germany.  The  chambers  of  the  yarions  rtate 
universal  suffrage,  to  meet  upon  a  day  to  be  should  demand  guaranties  in  this  sense  bef< in- 
appointed,  in  order  to  receive  proposals  to  be  voting  credits  for  military  purposes.  The  resi> 
laid  before  the  Grerman  Governments  for  a  re-  lution  concluded  thus :  ^  A  solution  of  ih? 
form  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  2.  That  ne-  Federal  constitutional  question  can  alone  pre- 
gotiations  should  in  the  mean  time  take  place  vent  the  recurrence  of  so  dangerous  a  state  of 
between  the  various  governments  to  settle  the  affairs.  The  chambers  and  the  German  aatioa 
above  proposals."  A  motion  brought  forward  generally  ought,  therefore,  to  require  a  spee<}; 
by  the  Austrian  representative,  as  President  of  convocation  of  a  German  parliament,  on  the 
the  Diet,  demanding  the  immediate  oommuni-  basis  of  the  electoral  law  of  1849. 
cation  to  the  Federal  Governments  of  the  With  regard  to  the  war  threateDing  tn 
Prussian  motion,  was  agreed  to.  The  Prussian  break  out  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
representative  advocated  the  earliest  i>ossible  mfyority  of  the  Diet  ranged  itself  on  the  skir 
appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  examina-  of  Austria,  tlie  representative  of  Prnsaa  03 
tion  of  the  proposal  made  by  his  government'  June  1st,  declared  that  if  the  Federal  Diet 
On  April  21,  tlie  proposal  of  Prussia,  for  a  re-  should  show  itself  unable  to  prevent  vioIatUen 
form  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  referred  of  the  federal  peace  like  that  now  threat^nt^ 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen  to  a  special  committee  by  Austria  and  Saxony,  Prussia  would  have  tc 
of  nine  members.  The  committee  was  elected  draw  the  inference  that  the  actual  condition  cf 
on  April  26th,  and  consisted  of  the  representa-  the  Confederation  was  inadequate  for  the  follil- 
tives  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Han-  ment  of  its  task,  and  it  would  base  its  fortht^r 
over,  WtLrtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  steps  upon  this  condition.  On  the  same  <L|T 
Electoral  Hesse,  Mecklenburg,  and  the  repre-  the  Diet  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  part  is 
sentativcs  of  the  houses  of  Saxe.  The  commit-  a  peace  conference  to  be  held  in  Paris,  asJ 
tee  organized  itself  on  May  9th,  when  the  rep-  unanimously  electod  the  Bavarian  miDi«t4:r. 
resentative  of  Prussia  gave  a  more  explicit  state-  Yon  dcr  Pfordten,  its  delegate, 
ment  as  to  the  intentions  of  his  government.  When  the  Federal  Diet,  on  Jnne  14tU 
The  reforms  desired  by  Prussia  were  as  follows:  adopted  the  Austrian  proposition  for  a  mobili- 
1.  Introduction  of  a  national  representation  into  zation  of  the  Federal  army,  the  Fm^^^ 
the  organism  of  the  Confederation.  2.  Within  representative  declared  that  Prussia  consider- 
the  sphere  of  this  legislature  should  fall,  in  ac-  ed  the  Federal  pact  as  dissolved.  He  then 
cordance  with  article  64,  of  the  Treaty  of  Vien-  submitted  proposals  for  the  constitution  of  & 
na,  provisions  of  common  utility,  such  as  coins,  new  "bund,"  announced  that  Prussia  secede  j 
civil  laws,  patents,  etc.  8.  To  these  subjects  from  the  present  confederation,  and  immediatt- 
should  be  added  a  regulation  of  the  intercourse  ly  withdrew  from  the  assembly.  The  Austriar 
between  the  members  of  the  Confederation.  Minister-President  addressed  the  Diet  in  i 
4.  Development  of  article  18,  of  the  Federal  speech  in  which  he  referred  to  article  1,  of  tl*? 
pact,  concerning  freedom  of  intermigration,  a  Federal  pact,  and  article  6,  of  the  final  act  u: 
general  German  homestead  law,  etc.  6.  Com-  Vienna,  and  insisted  upon  the  in^ssolubilitr  en 
mon  legislation  on  duties  an^  commerce.    6.  the  Federal  pact.     He  protest^  again?:  tais 
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Prussian  project,  and  maintained  the  contina-       Prnssia. 28,590,54a 

ance  of  the  Confederation,  with  all  its  rights       gr"??^ r •••aV*-. ^2t5'2?J 

and  duties,  declaring  that  no  member  was  at  ^IckllSbSJll?^^^^^^^                          'l'^^ 

liberty  to  secede  from  the  "  bund,"  and  that  the       Oldenbniv. 801,812 

whole  tf  Gennany  had  a  right  to  demand  that       Saze-Weimar .' 280,'201 

the  Confederation  should  remain  intact.     He       Brunswick 292,708 

concluded  by  inviting  the  Diet  to  unite  with       Saxe  Meiniiffen 178'066 

him  in  solemn  protest  for  the  preservation  of  Saxelcoburg-Oothiu ! .'  .* ." ."  .* .'  .* .' .' .' .'  .* .' .' .'      164,'62r 

the  rights  and  competency  of  the   "bund,"       Saze-Alteobuiv I4l|839 

which  should  continue  in  ftill  vigor  and  bind-       lappe-Detmold 111,886 

iDg  upon  all  its  members.    The  Diet  adopted       ou^^K" ••«••.••,•:•;:•.• S2'i^ 

a  rosolation  e^r«sing  it,  adherence  to^the  L'&',^l"ndt™t^n:                    'S 

ueclsration  of  the  Austrian  representative.  Reuss  Younger  line 86,472 

The  follon-ing  states-soon  followed  Prussia  in       Schaumburg  Lipp*. * 8l|882 

withdrawing  from  the  Oonfederation :  The  two       Reoss  Elder  Line 48,924 

Mocklenbnrgs  (14th  curia) ;  Saxe-Weimer,  Saxe-       Hamburg 229,941 

Altenburg  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (1 3th  curia) ;  Bremen  .* .' .'  .* ." .'  .* ."  .* .'  .*  .* .'  .* .' .' .' ! .' .'  .* .'  .* ."  .* !  .*  .*      iSlom 

OMenborg,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg  (16th  ciuria) ;  Province  of  Upper  Hesse  (belonging 

the  two  Lippes,  Waldeck  and  Reuss,  younger  to  Hesse-Darmstadt) 225,696 

Hoe  (I6th  curia);   Hamburg,  Bremen,  ftbeck  «  ,  ,                                         "ZTZZTZIZ 

(irth  curia).  T°**^ 29,220,862 

By  article  IV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  con-  The  area  of  the  North  German  Confederation 

daded  on  Augist  23d,  between  Prussia  and  is  169,940  English  square  miles.    Of  the  in- 

Aostria,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  agreed  to  rec-  habitants,  70.78  per  cent  are  Protestants ;  26.- 

o^izo  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Confed-  96  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics ;  and  2.27  per 

eration,  and  to  give  his  consent  to  a  recon-  cent,  members  of  other  denominations.     In 

struction  of  Germany  without  the  participation  point  of  area  the  North  German  Confederation 

of  the  Austrian  Empire.     The  emperor  also  \a  exceeded  by  five  European  States  (Russia, 

promided  to  recognize  the  new  Confederation,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  Austria,  Spain),  and  in 

whichtheKingof  Prussia  would  establish  north  point  of  population 'by  four  (Russia,  France, 

of  the  Main,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  that  Austria,  Great  Britain).    The  merchant  marine 

tbe  German  Stat^  south  of  the  Main  should  of  the  confederation  numbei^  7,167  vessels,  with 

establish  an  association,  the  national  connection  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,886,719. 

of  wliich  with  tho  North  German  Confedera-  The  first  step  toward  the  permanent  estab- 

tion  was  to  be  left  to  further  agreement,  and  lishment  of  the  confederation  was  an  offensive 

which  would  receive  an  international  and  inde-  and  defensive  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Ber- 

^adent  czbtence.    The  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Hn  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  tho  ratifications 

Wurtemberg,  M  well  as  the  grand  dukes  of  of  which  were  exchanged  on  the  8th  and  10th 

Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the  separate  of  September.    The  treaty  is  as  follows : 

treaties  of  peace  concluded  with  them,  gave  .      ,  „«    n               4    rn^    •    a       -or  - 

thf-tr  o/iKi»o^^«    ♦r^    +1,^    «Kr>»«    «*;^„u*:l^«^  ^^  Art.  1.  The  Governments  of  Prussia,  Saxe- Weimar, 

Uieir  adhesion    151    the    above    stipulation  of  oidenbnrg,  Brunswick.  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Co! 

tae  Prusso-Austrmn  treaty.     Hesse-Darmstadt  burg-Gotba,    Anhalt,  Schwaraburg-Sondershausen, 


\n««,*  oixu^  v'  *'"^  A  vuci  1*1  j^icw  TV »  ucjAu  vu  fgngjyg  g^d  defeusive  alliance  for  the  preservation  of 

August  24th,  when  it  was  declared  that  in  con-  the  integrity  and  independence,  as  weU  as  the  inner 

Scqoencc  of  the  war  and  of  the  treaties  of  peace  and  outer  safety  of  their  respective  States,  and  enter 

tile  German  Confederation  was  dissolved.  From  immediately  on  the  joint  defence  of  their  present  pos- 

tlie  last  publication  of  the  Diet,  a  volume,  con-  "essions,  which  they  guarantee  each  other  by  this 

Iw.'°^?«r  Pr^<^°«»  a*^^  ««*«  of  that  bocly  ^""1%'^  ^   ^^  0^.^,43  ^f  tbis  alliance  shall  be  en- 

CuriDg  1866,  It  appears  tliat  from  the  installa-  gured  by  a  federal  constitution,  based  on  the  funda- 

uoQ  of  the  Diet  on  the  5th  of  November,  1816,  mental  principles  laid  down  by  Prussia  on  the  10th 

to  the  24th  of  August,  1866,  the  day  of  its  dis-  June,  1866,  and  with  the  cofiperation  of  a  national 

ft'Jation— that  is  to  say,  a  period  of  forty-nine  parliament,  to  be  convened  jointly  by  the  alUed 

ytjra,  six  months,  and  ton  days— it  has  held  P°ar"*8.  All  treaties  and  conventions  existing  be- 

M12  aittmgs.     Its  labors  were  suspended  from  tween  the  allies  remain  in  full  force  if  not  specially 

m  12th  July,  1848.  to  the  29th  December,  modified  by  this  treaty. 

^549.    Its  average  annual  sittings  ^erc  thirty-  ^"t.  4.  The  military  forces  of  the  allied  Govem- 

Sre.                                                 o                     ^  ments  are  placed  under  the  supreme  command  of  his 

tf    \'            n                 i-i                                rrr.  Majestv  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  their  several  ser- 

II.  ^ORTH    German    CoNFKDKBATioif.— The  ^i^^  ^  tune  of  war  sbaU  be  regulated  by  special 

-»ortii  uerman  Confederation  consists  ot  Prus-  agreement. 

&••!  (with  the  annexed  States  of  Hanover,  Hesse-  Art.  5.  The  allied  Oovemmenta  engage  to  make 

^Wl,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Nassau,  and  Frank-  *?e  needful  arrangements  in  their  separate  States  for 

fort  I  anA  f^^^  nlLv^^n  at-^*^^  •»«»*i?«*  ♦!,«  »;«/»«  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  in  accordance 

M,in     V-     ^^^^P  States  north  of  the  river  ^^^^  ^^e  stipulations  of  the  Electoral  Law  of  April 

■uin,     Uie  population  of  the  new  confedera-  12, 1849,  and  convene  them  at  the  same  period  that 

uoau  as  follows:  Prussia  does.    At  the  some  time  they  promise  to 
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•ead  i/>  B^r^ls  e.':=inl«£is=.€ri  araud  vhli  fiiO  jMwai  p«rso«  br  neaas  of  a  Totmg  end,  without  ngnatne, 

to  aiAX«  a  drift  <.f  ir:«  F«<i<Tal  C':-=.«t.i;rri,a  accord-  wtkh  i»'v>  be  endowed  in  an  eoTdop,  and  so  plac«i 

IBZ  v>  *Jl*:  fz^z.'ixz.i^z.'jL  z-rizd^'an  oi  the  I  '.ih  Jcc«v  >b  sa  vnL 

t/>  be  U.i  t-^'^.re  ir^e  Fari.a.—.rot  for  thdr  discu9«i>a  l±  Tbe  rotir^  is  to  be  direct.    Electbii  iitobe 

a^  ap^r.TL..  depcadest  npoa  the  abaolirte  n^ori^  of  aD  tbe 

Ai:t/4.  T:.  «  treatj  b  to  rcrr.aH  ia  force  till  the  rotes  grrca  in  one  depaxtment.    Sfaoold  there  cot 

tt^AUs^tzit  fJ  *X^  xjaw  {iiAtral  relaiioas,  ereatoallr  be  aa  ab<<>la;e  cajoritT  tbe  Totes  are  to  bettken 

f/>r  a  T'.ixr.  ^I'^uM  tLe  new  act  of  confederation  not  orer  a^axo,  bat  oz.Ir  to'decide  between  the  twocic- 

be  d^^rk^iJT'r'r  iettl'^  b'trfore  the  lapse  of  that  period,  didates  wLo  hare  tbe  most  rotes. 

AiTT,  7.  The  pm^ct  treatj  shall  be  dnir  ranged,  19.  Bepresentatires  of  the  deputies  are  not  ta 

sad  the  aet«  o/  ratl^ cation  exchani;cd  at  Benin  ma  role. 

qG>:kiT  a«  prr««ib!e,  and  certain!/  not  later  than  three  14.  Tbe  poHs  are  to  take  place  at  tbe  saice  tinjf  Id 

weeks'frcm  tbe  present  date.  tbe  whole  of  tbe  State. 

_            1.     ^^                          *£?                r^^^    ^ 15-  Th*  electire  dapartinenti  and  district5,  tk 

Later  the  Goremments  of  baxcmT.  of  the  two  directors,  and  the  proceetfincs  of  the  election*,  in  jf 

Mecklcnb  r?^  of  Iles^e-Dflrmstadt  (for tbe  pror-  far  as  ther  are  not  detcnmned  by  the  present  \>\X 

ince  of   Upper  He*^),    the  Goremments  of  ■**  *o  **  settled  by  the  Go^temment 

8axe-Meininjren  and  Keosa,  elder  line,  gave  in  J^  '^^  i?'*^"!,l'^5°^**  '^^^^  P"?*^ 

..    -       It      -  '    *^  *i  •    * *Z                  -7  c-  of  Its  members,  and  decides  upon  the  gwntirgct 

tbeir  axlhesioa  to  tJiis  treaty.  ^^     It  regnlntea  the  order  oHu  bnaiSess  tc5  hs 

The  following  electoral  law  for  the  nr<t  >  orth  discipline. 

Germao  Parliament,  was  (in  September;  adopt-  17.  Xo  member  of  tbe  Parliament  can  at  aoj  lixe 

ed  by  the  Prassiaa  Legblatnre  and  sanctioned  ^  proMcmed  in  a  eomt  of  justice,  or  a  police  coon, 

K<r  *Ka  fl^vc^^manf  •  <""  accwmt  of  bb  rotc,  or  for  anr  nttenmces  D&d« 

by  the  Government .  we  of  in  the  exercisTof  his  offii^e,  or  be  othcrwi^ 

1.  A  Parliament  is  to  be  assembled  for  the  eonn-  rendered  re^onsible  outside  of  the  Assembly. 
deration  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  regulations  .^            .                                                     i>     i     ' 
oftheXorth  German  Confederation.  The  main  pcints  of  the  contbtubon  forttf 

2.  Erery  man  blameless  in  the  eye  of  the  law  who  Korth  German  Confederation,  9S  propositi  1>^ 

it  •rf'^'^i'  of  one  of  the  German  Sutes  united  in  Pmsaa,  were  reported  to  be  as  follows: 

the  Confederation  is  to  be  a  roter  as  soon  as  be  has 

attained  the  age  of  twenty-fire.  The  draft  consists  "Of  13  sections,  dirided  ioto  C?  r 

3.  From  tbe  right  of  rotinjr  are  excluded.  (1.)  Per-  70  paragraphs.  The  first  dirision  sets  forth  rhr.i* 
sons  who  are  under  guaraianship  or  trusteeship,  to  be  considered  Federal  territory ;  the  second  c^s- 
(2.;  Persons  against  wnose  propertr  rules  of  bank-  tains  definitions  of  the  legislatire  power  in  the  C^s- 
mptcy  hare  been  granted,  dnring  the  term  of  such  federation;  the  third  treats  of  the  Federal  coudoI; 
bankruptcy.  (3.)  rersons  who  obtain  support  as  section  4  settles  the  position  of  the  presiding  pov^r, 
paupers  from  the  funds  of  the  State  or  of  ueir  dis-  section  5  treats  of  toe  parliament ;  scction.«  6-10  cf 
trict,  or  who  hare  obt^ned  support  during  the  year  the  competence  appertaining  to  the  legislstirc  po^- 
preceding  the  election.  er ;  the  11th  contains  the  important  clauses  as  to  \\a 

4.  As  criminab,  and  therefore  excluded  firom  the  Federal  armj;  and  section  12  refers  to  the  8ctt]> 
right  of  roting,  shall  be  considered  those  from  whom  ment  of  differences  between  members  of  tbe  CVs- 
the  foil  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  citi-  federation.  The  last  section  holds  forth  a  prospec. 
sens  has  been  withdrawn  by  legal  sentence,  as  long  of  the  n^lation  of  relations  with  the  Soath  Geni;:a 
as  these  rights  are  not  restored  to  them.  states.    The  Federal  territory  embraces  tbe  states  of 

5.  Any  man  entitled  to  rote  who  has  belonged  for  the  Goremments  known  to  belong  td  the  North  Gir-  * 
at  least  three  years  to  one  of  the  States  forming  the  man  Confederation,  with  those  parts  of  Hesse  iyic: 
Confederation  may  be  elected  as  deputy.    Penalties  north  of  the  Main.    Subjects  oi  %nj  of  these  stik? 
for  political  offences  which  hare  been  imdeigone  or  are  to  hare  equal  rights  with  natircs  in  all  c'tb:r 
remitted  do  not  exclude  firom  election.  Federal  states.    The  Federal  Lerislature  consist^  d 

6.  Persons  who  occupy  a  public  office  require  no  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Parliament  baring  usitr 
permission  from  Goremment  to  enter  Parliament.  its  jurisdiction,  as  common  affairs  of  the  Xorih  Orr- 

7.  One  deputy  is  to  be  elected  for  erery  100,000  man  Confederation,  customs,  commercial  legislati^:!. 
souls  of  the  population  as  shown  in  the  last  census,  coinage,  weij^hts  and  measures,  banks,  regulaticc^ 
A  surplus  of  50,000  souls  or  more,  Id  the  total  popu-  as  to  natire  rights  and  rights  of  settlemeDt,  etc,  p«t* 
lation  of  a  State,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  100,000  ents  for  inrentions,  protection  of  German  tradt\ 
souls.  Each  deputy  is  to  be  elected  in  a  special  eleo-  railway-,  postal,  and  telegraph  systems,  rirer  navirs- 
tire  department.  tion,  toe  code  of  ciril  process,  laws  relating  to  bills 

8.  The  electire  departments  will  be  dirided,  for  the  of  exchange,  and  commerce.  The  Goremments  &r« 
purpose  of  roting,  into  smaller  districts.  represented  in  Federal  CounciL    Similartj  to  tbe 

9.  Whoerer  wishes  to  exercise  his  ri^ht  of  roting  plenum  of  the  former  Diet,  the  rotes  are  dirided.  .«J 
in  a  particular  district  must  hare  his  residence  at  the  that  Prussia  commands  17,  Saxony  four,  Heclies- 
time  of  the  poll  in  that  district.  No  elector  may  rote  burg-Schwcrin  and  Brunswick  two  each,  and  tbe  re- 
in more  than  ono  place.  maining   states  one  apiece.      The  total  nombcr  c: 

10.  In  erery  district  lists  will  be  opened  in  which  roles  amounts  to  43.  The  members  of  theFodcTn 
the  Christian  and  surnames  of  those  entitled  to  rote.  Council  may  be  present  in  Parliament,  and  repre^i^^ 
with  their  ages,  professions,  and  dwelling-places,  will  the  riews  of  their  Goremments ;  tbe  Council  fi*n^> 
be  entered.  These  lists  shall  be  open  to  ererr  one's  departmental  committees  for  the  rarioas  braa:^-^^ 
inspection  at  the  latest  four  weeks  before  the  day  of  the  functions  within  the  competence  of  the  O'o* 
appotnted  for  the  election,  and  this  is  to  be  pub-  federation ;  ^ccpt  in  alterations  of  the  constituticr, 
licly  adrertised.  Objections  to  the  lists  are  to  be  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  are*  passed  brocre 
made  within  eight  days  of  the  appearance  of  tbe  majority.  The  Prussian  crown  occupies  the  pri*- 
public  adrertiseraent  to  the  authority  by  whom  dencr,  which  represents  the  Confederation  ab^«i 
the  adrcrtiscment  has  been  published,  and  are  to  be  decides  upon  war  and  peace,  concludes  treaties  *^^ 
settled  within  the  next  fourteen  days,  whereupon  the  appoints  ambassadors.  A  Federal  chancellor,  q^ 
lists  will  be  closed.  Only  those  are  entitled  to  rote  pointed  by  the  presiding  power,  takes  the  cbair  et 
who  bare  their  names  inscribed  on  the  list.  tbe  Federal  Council.    The  Council  and  the  P^^^* 

11.  Voting  is  to  be  in  public ;  members  of  the  ment  meet  yearly.  The  Parliament  is  chosen  by  etc* 
community  are  to  take  part  in  it  who  hold  no  direct  eral  direct  election,  and  possesses  the  right  of  init:«- 
offic«  under  Goremment.    The  rote  is  to  be  given  in  tire  within  the  competence  of  Federal  le<j;iAiatloD ;  it 
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Totes  b^  majority.    Its  members  may  noi  be  prose-    of  the  year,  the  acconnt  of 
cated  for  »Utem«Hits  made  in  their  quality  of  repre-    the  next  volume  of  the  Am 


them  is  reserved  for 

"-7^ .--_^.—  .^ — ^^  .-  — .-  ^- — J  w-  "r*iv  me  neiu  volume  of  the  Annual  CYOLOPiSDiA. 

MDtaUTes.    Officials  in  the  semco  in  one  of  the         ttt    q  r*..,,,,. .,  c«*..,^«      t^^  f^u,>.^;^^ 

Federal  states  are  ineligible.    The  members  do  not  „/"•  ^^^  Gekman  STATES.— The  foUowing 

receire  any  pecaniary  allowance.    The  Federal  pre-  States,  south  of  the  river  Main,  were,   by  the 

sidioff  power  baa  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  Fed-  treaties  of  peace,  excluded  from  the  North  Ger- 

eral  Taws,  and  may  compel  refractory  members  by  man  Confederation,  but  left  at  liberty  to  organ- 

S"fr™u?ntmol'I^Sl'.^i.?e'ri.^^^^^^^^  ize  a  Sonthem  German  Confederation: 

Hanse  Tovns  are  permitted  to  remain  outside  the  -»        .    /^   ■■     x.      .,^     j.  x  .  ^        j  j  x   ^^P"'***®"* 

coftomg  lines  as  free  ports.    Legislation  as  to  tbe  Bi^aria  (deducting  the  districts  ceded  to 

collectire  customs  system  lies  within  the  province  .-rr*^"^^?' t*)lTt' onJ 

of  the  Confederation ;  tbe  revenue  from  tbe  customs  Wttrtomberg 1,748  328 

rinto  the  Federal  treasurv,  and,  together  with  S^^^  V;  • ' ' '  /  V/ ; ...........•.••••  •     J,*29,199 

returns  from  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems,  Hesse-Daraistadt  (except  tbe  province  of 

will  be  applied  to  meet  common  expenses.    So  far  as        ^PP?'^®"®'  ''^^^^  1°"^?  ^^^  ^^  ^^^      koa  .hk 

possible  m  the  interest  of  the  defence  of  the  country,  .  .\05th  German  Confederation) ^^Mll 

or  of  Kcneral  traffic,  the  raUway  svstem  wiU  be  sub-  Licbtenstem* 7,995 

ject  to  Federal  legislation,  and  the  postal  and  tele-  t  «  1  fcoA  jan 

graph  sjstems  be  organized  as  a  homogeneous  means  ^  **"^* 0,0-4, 40U 

of  intercourse  throuzhout  the  entire  territory  of  the        Pu^io  opinion  in  the  South  German  States 

Jorth  German  Confederation.    Officials  bind  them-  ^^„  ,««««*i„  ^;^.i^^  «,i.^*i>««*«  o«r^l,  ««,  oii:»^^^ 

selTcs  in  their  oaths  of  service  to  obedience  toward  WM  greatly  dmded  whether  to  seek  an  alliance 

tbe  presiding  power.  The  chief  administrative  official*  '^^th  Prussia,  and  an  admission  into  the  JNortn 

vill  be  appointed  bv  the  presiding  power.    The  war  German  Confederation,   or   to  repudiate   the 

I4TT  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Sallic  is  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  and   establish   a  South 

2SnLT»"?°  «**^  ^"'?'"^  ^^"^  organization,  ap-  German  Confederation,  with  a  view  to  the  ul- 

^munent  of  offi^rs  and  officials,  proceeds  from  the  ..      x  .  r  x*-     ti         j  a^  *i.  n  

presiding  power.    Kiel  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Jahdo  ^i™^^®  reunion  of  iSorth  and  South  Germany 

ire  Fedoral  war  ports.    Normal  estimates  for  the  upon  a  federative  basis.     The  m^ority  of  the 

»tablishment  and  maintenance  of  the  fleet  will  be  Catholic  and  Doiiiocratio  parties  favored  the 

iCTecd  upon  with  the  Parliament,  and  the  expense  latter,  and  a  mtgority  of  the  Liberal  party  the 

fcfrayed  by  the  members  of  the  Confederacy  in  pro-  ^        '    ^  f    Bavaria,  42  members  of  the 

ponioD  to  population.    The  seaboard  population  is  t.,       i  "^"'    /  ,  ^  'p      ^T  ^       ^  ^1. 

wbject  to  conscription  for  naval  service,  but,  on  tbe  Liberal  party  had,  before  the  meetmg  of  the 

rtherhapd,  freed  from  service  in  the  land  army.  The  Legislature  (in   August),  united  upon   a    pro- 

ncrcantile  ships  of  all  the  North  German  States  form  gramme   which  declared  against  a  separation 

jhomoifeneous  Federal  marine,  and  carry  a  common  ^f  Germany  into  North  and  South,  against  a 

^^hXAZ'lul^^^^^^^  South   German  dlianc^^  ih  favor 'Avarii 


luccd  in  all  states  of  the  Confederation.    A  normal  majority  of  the  Bavarian  Ijegislature,  but  the 

Dd«t  will  be  established  fertile  maintenance  of  the  Chamber   of   Deputies   (with    all    against    11 

»7h'u 'lSdro^ut"l^^lfJe«)t V'li^'d^^^^^^^  -otes)  adopted  a  rcsolndon  by  Mr    garth,  ex- 

i«posal  of  the  presiding  power  for  every  man  of  the  pressing  a  wish  that  the  Government,  by  closely 

ccepted  peace  strength.  This  will  be  defrayed  from  joining  Prussia,  could  enter  upon  the  only  road 

ie  customs  revenue,  and,  in  so  far  as  this  does  not  which  for  the  present  could  lead  to  the  final 

Jffice,  by  contributions  in  proportion  to  the  number  ^nj^n  of  aU  Germany  under  the   cooperation 

4uoZriV"l^^"'wrb'L"S.;rJ'^{£',  of  a  Ge.^an  Parliament.  a»d  in  the  mean  time 
pportionment  of  the  contingents,  and  to  superin-  protect  the  national  interests,  and  ward  on  lor- 
ded the  war  efficiency  of  the  army.  Federal  troops  eign  intervention.  The  First  Chamber  declined 
ill  biod  themselves  by  their  oath  of  service  to  obe-  to  accept  this  resolution,  but  (by  21  against  18), 
lence  towards  the  l^ederal  commander-in-chief,  expressed  a  wish  that  any  attack  that  may  bo 
flatter  appoints  the  superior  officersand  the  com-  i'»^*»^  «  _^„.^„«  „JU„  n/v««,««  *^^^^^^ 
andants  of  fortresses  appertaining  to  the  contin-  made  by  foreign  powers  upon  German  temtory 


r(!:S?^'^^Lt'lffenter^nTS.e''l.^*^e2(  pHme  minister  (the  Princ^  of  ffohenlol>e),  who 

id  it3  members,  etc.,  will  bclegally  prosecuted  in  vas  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  closest  possi- 

e  indiridual  Federal  states  where  thev  take  place,  ble  union  with  Prussia.     In  the  Diet  of  Wiir- 

uirrela  among  the  members  of  the  donfederation  temberg,  which    opened  on   September  25th, 

ill  be  settled  by  Federal  legislation.    After  the  con-  ^^le  Chambers  of   Deputies    adopted    (by    61 

iiution  IS  introduced  relations  toward  the  South     ^ .   „.   „-  „^i.^„\  xv^  JL^^..*  ^f  «  ^T^A^Jni  a/xw« 

ennao  States  will  be  settied.  agamst  25  votes)  the  report  of  a  special  com- 

Oa  December  15th,  representatives  of  all  the  mittee  of  fifteen  on  the  German  question,  dc- 

tates  belonging    to  the   North  German   Con-  •  in  the  discussion  on  the  fate  of  this  group  of  Statoa,  the 

neration  met    at    Berlin   for  the  purpose  of  llttl6  principality  of  Llchteusteln.  which  is  enclosed  by  the 

.king  a  draft  for  a  Federal  Constitution.   As  ,0^"  ,T«n5d'e™ti^^*1?  "u  p'«l'JbiV'^b;«"a.^S'i: 

It'll  labC?S  were  not  concluded  at  the   close  mate  ftte  of  the  German  proTlnccB  of  Aofitrio. 
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clarlng  a  wish  for  the  nnity  of  all  Germany,  and  German  Confederation,  was  arriTed  at  (As  re> 

hope  Siat  any  foreign  attack  upon  German  ter-  gards  the  German  provinces  of  Aufltm,  m 

ritory  would  he  resisted  hy  the  whole  German  Austria.) 

nation.  W&rtemherg,  the  report  further  states,  GI6B£S,  Robert  Wilson,  M.  D.,  an  Listomn, 
attributes  importance  to  the  question  of  popu*  paleontologist,  and  physicist,  horn  in  Charleston, 
lar  liberty,  which  can  only  prosper  upon  a  hasis  8.  0.,  July  8,  1809;  died  in  Colombia,  S.  C, 
reconciling  the  justified  autonomy  of  the  several  October  15,  1866.  He  graduated  at  Sooth 
states  with  the  necessary  unity  of  the  national  Carolina  College  in  1827,  studied  medicine, 
government.  The  North  German  Confedera-  and  afler  hb  marriage  settled  in  CoIambi:i, 
tion  does  not  offer  the  necessary  guarantees  for  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  hh  death. 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  right  and  the  progress  of  His  tastes  and  habits  were  literary  and 
Hberty.  WCLrtemborg  entertains  no  hostile  sen-  scientific,  and  he  contributed  largely  to  the 
timents  against  Prussia,  and  is  opposed  to  a  medical  and  scientific  journals  of  the  conn- 
permanent  separation  of  Northern  and  South-  try.  His  chief  scientific  researches  were 
ern  Germany,  but  in  the  present  unsettled  con-  directed  toward  the.  description  of  organic 
dition  of  affairs  it  would  be- premature  to  as-  remains  from  his  native  State,  and  his  raemoin 
sume  any  definite  attitude  with  regard  to  include  a  '*  Monograph  on  the  fosnl  Sqoalids 
Northern  Germany.  "Wilrtemberg  is  for  the  pre-  of  the  United  States ;  "  a  "  Memoir  on  the  fossil 
sent  in  favor  of  a  Southern  Confederation,  or  at  genus  Bosilosaums,^'  and  another  on  ^^Moeasan- 
least  in  favor  of  an  agreement  on  the  organiza-  rus  and  the  three  allied  new  genera,  Holooodo-s 
tion  of  the  army.  A  resolution,  offered  hy  the  Conosaurus,  and  Amphorosteus,"  the  first  two 
minority,  and  demanding  the  union  of  the  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Academy  of 
whole  of  non- Austrian  Germany  into  one  fed-  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  last  in  the 
eral  state,  was  rejected  by  64  against  21  vot^s.  i  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol 
In  Baden,  the  Diet  of  which  country  met  on  vii.,  November  1849.  He  was  also  the  anther 
October  9th,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  of  important  papers  on  medical  subjecta.  and 
by  all  against  10  votes  the  report  from  a  legisla-  of  a  "  Documentary  History  of  the  Americaa 
tive  committee,  recommending  to  ask  the  Gov-  Revolution,"  in  three  volumes.  For  several 
ernment:  1,  to  work  as  much  as  possible  for  the  years  he  was  editor  of  the  "Columbia  Sonth 
entrance  of  the  South  German  States, and  in  par-  Carolinian."  He  lost  severely  hy  the  burning  of 
ticular  of  Baden,  into  the  North  German  Con  fed-  Columbia  in  the  winter  of  1865,  his  fine  inin- 
eration ;  2,  to  obtain,  at  the  same  time  a  guaran-  sion,  with  its  valuable  collection  of  paintings, 
ty  for  the  interior  constitutional  condition  of  the  fossil  remains,  and  geological  specimens,  falling 
several  states ;  8,  until  the  final  goal  can  be  at-  a  proy  to  the  flames, 
tained,  to  work  for  a  union  with  the  North  Ger-  GIBSON,  John,  R.  A.,  an  eminent  EoglUb 
man  Confederation  in  questions  of  the  army  sculptor,  born  at  Conway,  North  Wales,  la 
and  political  economy.  An  additional  propo-  1790 ;  died  at  Rome,  January  27, 1866,  He 
sition,  declaring  the  German  constitutions  and  was  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  descended  to 
fundamental  laws,  adopted  in  1849,  to  be  the  the  clan  Macgregor,  but,  owing  to  political  diS- 
*  model  for  the  national  unity  now  aimed  at,  cnlties,  his  grandfather  assumed  the  nam«  of 
was  also  adopted  by  all  against  nine  votes.  The  Gibson.  When  about  nine  years  of  age,  th^ 
president  of  the  ministry  declared  in  fiivor  of  subject  of  thb  sketch  removed  to  liverpio^ 
the  closest  possible  union  with  the  North  Ger-  with  his  father,  and  five  years  later  was  ap- 
man  Confederation.  He  stated  that  no  proposi-  prenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker,  and  subseqnentlj 
tion  for  the  organization  of  the  South  German  to  a  carver  in  wood.  His  taste  and  genius  f** 
Confederation  had  yet  been  made,  but  that,  if  drawing  had  attracted  attention  from  bis  child* 
it  should  be  made,  the  Government  would  take  hood,  and  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  ah 
it  into  due  consideration.  eminent  firm  of  sculptors,  who  had  ob^rved 

In  the  Diet  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  met  his  artistic  talents,  purchased  the  remainder  of 

on  December  22d,  the  president  of  the  minis-  his  time,  and  gave  him  every  encooragemcDt 

try.  Baron  Dal  wigk,  expressed  the  hope  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.    Afterasbort 

Grmany  would   awake  to  a  new  unity  and  time  a  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  by  gentle 

greatness,  which  he  declared  it  would  be  the  men  interested  in  his  behalf,  defraying  the  ei- 

endeavor  of  the  Government  to  promote,  and  penses  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  proTidin: 

lamented  the  states  south  of  the  Main  had  for  a  two  years*  residence  in  that  metropt^is 

been  excluded  from  the  North  German  Confed-  Here  he  entered  the  studio  of  Canova,  then  is 

eration.  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  soon  earned  the 

IV.  The  othbb  German  States. — ^The  con-  reputation  of  being  one  of  his  most  able  aci 

nection  of  limburg  with  Germany  was  totally  industrious   pupils.     Establishing   himself  in 

and  finally  terminated,  the  Prussian  Government  business  upon  his  own  account  in  1821,  he  pr> 

declaring  its  entire  concurrence  with  the  abso-  duced  his  first  important  work,   the  groap* 

lute  separation  ofithe  duchy  with  the  States  of  "Mars  and  Cupid,"  which  was  reprwloced ia 

Germany.    With  regard  to  Luxemburg,  Prussia  marble,  and  occupies  a  prominent  position  la 

claimed  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  fortress  of  the  collection  at  Chatswortb.    Baring  a  deara 

Luxemburg.    No  definite  arrangement  as  re-  to  perfect  himself  more  thoroughly  in  hw  |ui 

gords  the  relation  of  Luxemburg  to  the  North  after  the  death  of  Conova  he  studied  for  a  time 
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noder  Thorwaldsen,    and   entered   upon   bis  can  conchologj,  that  part  of  the  book  relating 

career  wiUi  a  hand  and  mind  more  thorongblj  to  the  shells  Ineing  the  most  volnminons  and 

disciplined  than  almost  anj  other  English  scalp-  complete,  and  each  species  being  well  fignred 

tor.    In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  from  drawings  made  mostly  by  the  anthor^s 

Academy,  and   became  it.  A.  in  1836.    His  hand.    Hie  Legislature  of  1865  made  an  ap- 

stodio  at  Rome  was  the  resort  of  the  patrons,  propriation  of  $4,000  to  republish  this  work, 

practitioners,  and  connoisseurs  of  the  art ;  and  and  for  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  he  had 

he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  been  engaged  in  revising  and  enlarging  it  for 

young  students  of  whatever  nation  who  came  that  purpose.     In  1848,  in  connection   with 

in  bis  way.    Among  his  portrait  statues  are  Prof.   Agassiz,  he  published  the   "  Principles 

those  of  the  Queen,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  of  Zoology,"  a  work  which  has  become  weU 

the  late  Prince  Consort,  at  Westminster;  also  known  and  widely  circulated.    lA  1846  he  was 

statues  for  the  cemetery  at  Liverpool.     Within  employed  by  the  United  States  Government  to 

the  last  few  years  Mr.  Gibson  had  introduced  write  the  Report  upon  the  Shells  of  the  Wilkes 

color  into  his  works,  an  innovation  which  has  Exploring  Expedition,  and  contributed  a  quacto 

excited  much  discussion  in  the  artistic  world,  volume,  with  a  folio  atlas  of  plates,  toward  the 


>nns,'*  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  orig^al  descriptions  of  new  species 

the  Interaational  Exhibition  of  1862.   There  is  a  published  in  his  various  works,  with  notes  on 

fine  collection  of  about  twenty  casts  of  his  best  changes  in  their  nomenclature.      Beside  the 

groaps,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.    One  above-mentioned  volumes  are  several  others 

of  his  most  recent  pupils  was  Miss  Hosmer,  the  upon  kindred  subjects,  while  his  contributions 

American-  sculptor.  to  medical  science  are  also  numerous.    Li  the 

GOULD,    AuoTJSTTJB    Addison,    M.  D.,   an  department  of  vital  statistics  he  was  eminent 

American  naturalist  and  physician,  born  in  New  among  American  students  of  that  subject.    He 

Ipswich,  y.  H.,  April  23,  1806 ;  died  at  Boston,  contributed  to  nearly  every  volume  of  the  Re- 

Septomber  15,  1866.    His  father's  family  name  ports  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Massachusetts 

was  formerly  Daren,  but  was  changed  to  that  papers  of  great  labor  and  valne.    His  articles 

of  Gould.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  were  nu- 

1825,  took  his  medical  degree  in  1830,  and  im-  merous    apd  important,  and  he  was  also  the 

mediately  thereafter  settled  in  Boston,  where  author  of  interesting  papers  in  the  Christian 

he  remained  until  his  death.    From  the  outset  Review  and  other  periodicals  of  the  day.    His 

of  hi.^  career  he  devoted  considerable  atten-  death  was  caused  by  a  sudden  attack  of  Asiatic 

tioa  to  natural  histpry  and  kindred  studies,  and  cholera,  which  terminated  his  valuable  life  after 

fur  two  ye^rs  gave  instructions  in  botany  and  a  few  hours'  illness. 

xoolojry  at  Harvard.  Although  constantly  en-  GOZLAN,  LfioN,  a  French  dramatist  and  lit- 
gaged  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  t^rateur,  bom  at  Marseilles,  France,  September 
science  was  the  leading  passion  of  his  life,  and  21,  1806 ;  died  at  Paris,  September  15,  1866. 
by  zealously  devoting  his  leisure  moments  in  He  was  of  Hebrew  extraction  and  the  son  of  a' 
the  intervals  of  business,  and.  as  he  expressed  wealthy  shipowner  who  became  suddenly  im- 
it,  ''hours  stolen  from  sleep,"  to  his  favorite  poverished,  in  consequence  of  which  young 
rtiidiea,  he  has  made  his  name  widely  known  as  Godan  was  compeUed  to  leave  college  before 
A  !H:ientific  student  and  author  by  many  valu-  he  had  completed  his  studies.  At  eighteen  he 
able  contributions.  He  became  very  early  one  started  for  Algiers,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Boston  So-  S6n6gal  (1824)  where  he  engaged  with  much 
cietj  of  Natural  History,  of  which  he  had  been  success  in  the  coasting  trade.  Returned  to 
vice-president  for  several  years  previous  to  his  Marseilles  with  literary  tastes  which  his  travels 
death.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  American  had  aided  in  developing,  he  obtained  employ- 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  of  the  Ameri-  ment  in  the  college,  and  while  teaching  re- 
^'an  Philosophical  Society ;  of  the  National  viewed  his  own  studies.  In  1828  he  came  to 
Academy  of  Science;  and  two  years  ago  was  Paris  with  a  volume  of  light  poetical  wares, 
Dnanimously  elected  President  of  the  Massa-  and  while  waiting  for  a  publisher  became  clerk 
chnsetts  Medical  Society.  Many  of  his  con-  in  a  book-store.  By  the  aid  of  M6ry,  his  cora- 
tributions  to  science  have  been  published  in  the  patriot,  he  obtained  a  first  appearance  in  the 
Proceedings  and  Memoirs  of  these  societies,  newspaper  V Incorruptible  (1828),  whence  he 
Many  of  his  conchological  papers,  especially,  passed  successively  to  Figaro^  Vert  -  Vert^  and 
hare  appeared  in  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  the  Corsaire^  by  degrees  essaying  novels  and 
'>f  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  In  romances.  From  this  time  forward  M.  Gozlan 
1841  he  published  his  report  on  the  Inverte-  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  with 
hrates  of  Massachusetts,  an  appropriation  for  wonderful  facility.  We  can  only  indicate  a 
that  purpose  having  been  made  by  the  State,  few  of  his  tales  and  romances :  "  Les  Memoires 
This,  being  one  of  the  pioneer  works  on  the  d'un  Apoth6caire ; "  "  Le  Notaire  de  Chan- 
wibject  in  this  country,  is  remarkable  for  its  tilly;"  **  Lc  M6decin  du  Pocq ;  "  "Les  Chateaux 
accuracy  and  general  usefulness,  and  has  al-  de  France"  (4  vols.);  "Lo  Dragon  Rouge;" 
^^ays  been  one  of  the  standard  works  on  Ameri-  ''Le  Tapis  Vert;"  **Un  Homme  plus  grand 
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^  qne  Cliarles  Quint ; "  "  La  FamiUe  Lambert ; "  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  latheOnon- 

*'  De  Minn  it  &  Quatorze  Henres,''  &c.,  &c.    He  daga  distnct  in  1854,  and  was  reelected  in  1856 

also  contributed  extensively  to  the  litcratnre  of  by  more  than  six  tlioasand  minority.    His  Goo* 

the  stage.    The  following  are  some  of  his  com-  gressional  service  was  of  the  most  hononbld 

edies :  "  Une  Tempfete  dans  nne  Verre  d'Ean ;  "  character.  He  held  no  public  station  after  retir- 

"Un  Cheveu  Blond;"   "Le    Coucher   d!une  ing  from  Congress,  but  his  interest  in  tiielcding 

Etoile  "  (very  popular) ;  "  La  Queue  du  Chien  public  questions  continued  unabated  till  the  day 

d'Alcibiade ;  "   "  La  Fin  du  Roman ;  "  "II  faut  of  his  death.    In  early  life  he  became  zealouiv 

que    Jeunesse   se   paye :  "    ^'  Ijq    Gateau    des  attached  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  by  his 

Keines ;  "  "  Les  Paniers  de  la  Comtesse ;  "  "  La  gi'eat  liberality,  and  knowledge  of  ecclesiastioal 

Pluie  et  le  beau  Temps ;  "  "  La  Goutte  de  Lait ; "  history  did  much  for  the  prosperity  of  that  de- 

and  many  others.    M.  Gozlan  also  contributed  nomination  in  his  section  of  the  conntrr.  la 

to  the  Conteur,  the  Navigateur,  the  Cent-et-un^  1856  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  from  which 

the  Eecv€8  de  Paris^  the  DeiLX  MondeSy  the  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Britta?iique    et    Contemporaine^    the    Europe        GREAT  BRITAIN,  or  the  United  EjxcDnM 

Litter  aire,  the  Journal  pour   Tons,  etc.    He  of  GbeatiBbitaik  and  Ibbland.   Area,  by  the 

had  been  "  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur"  lat-est  surveys,  120,879  English  square  mila 

since  the  6th  of  May,  1846,  and  was  promoted  Population,  by  census  of  1861,  29,821,288.  The 

"  officer  "  in  1859.    A  cotemporary  writer  re-  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  tie  Unite!    J 

fers  to  Gozlan  as  among  the  most  radiant  of  States,  though  not  as  cordial  as  they  were  pre-   i 

the  luminous  pleiade  of  1830.    He  had  wit,  vious  to  the  war,  cannot  be  said  to  have  ben   * 

imagination,  originality,  grace,  style.    An  in-  unfriendly.    There  had  been  several  diplomatic   ■, 

defatigable  worker,  he  attempted  every  thing  interviews  with  Mr.  Adams,  the  United  Stat«  j 

and  succeeded  in  every  thing.    In  him  were  minister,  consequent  upon  the  transactions  k1- 

added  to  the  talents  of  the  story-teller  that  of  ative  to  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  renewal  of    . 

the  brilliant  conversationalist,  and  to  those  of  the  demand   for  a  settlement  of  the  clainu   ; 

the  dramatic  author  that  of  the  brilliant  m-  against  the  British  Government  for  the  lo^ses   i 

proviiateur.  His  death  was  sudden,  and,  having  caused  by  the  Confederate  cruisers  to  American   ■ 

Eassed  for  an  Israelite  all  his  life,  preparations  commerce ;  but  though  there  was  evidently  t  . 

ad  been  made  to  bury  him  with  the  cere-  disposition  to  look  with  more  favor  upon  tbe^d 

monies  of  the  synagogue.    Two  rabbins  had  claims,   there  was  no   definite  action  tskeo.   . 

sat  up  with  the  body  all  night  to  recite  the  "When,  in  consequence  of  the   resignation  of   • 

prayers  of  their  creed.    An  hour  before  the  the  Cabinet  in  July,  a  new  cabinet  was  fonned  i 

time  appointed  for  the  funeral,  his  son-in-law  in  the  Conservative  interest,  the  question  Ta:i  | 

(M.    Duval,   the   well-known    architect)   dis-  necessarily  taken  up  de  note,  and  thon{;b  in-- 

covered,  while  hunting  amopg  his  papers,  the  mediate  action  was  postponed,  the  justice  (4    ■ 

certificate  of  his  Christian  baptism.    The  fune-  many  points  in  the  claims  was  admitted,  and  a  • 

ral  was  countermanded,  the  rabbins  retired,  proposition  made  for  arbitration.    Theqnestios  ; 

and  the  priests  were  sent  for.  of  civil  damages  was  somewhat  pomplicaui   ■ 

GRANGER,  Hon.  Amos  P.,  an  American  and  embarrassed  for  a  time  by  the  wholly  na-   . 

statesman,  bom  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  in  1789;  died  authorized  negotiation  of  an  anrangement  T.ith  ' 

at  Syracuse,  N".  Y.,  Aug.  20, 1866.    He  removed  the  former  Confederate  agents;,  Fraser,  Trcn-   . 

to  Manlius,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811,  holm  &  Co.,   by  two  American  agents.   The   '. 

and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  1820,  prompt  repudiation  of  this  arracgcroent  bv  tb?   • 

when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Syracuse,  and,*  United  States  Grovemment,  though  it  did  not 

investing  largely  in  real  estate,  laid  the  founda-  leave  matters  in  quite  as  good  a  position  a 

tion  of  the  liberal  fortune  he  subsequentiy  ac-  before,  still  rendered  farther  negotiations  on  a 

quired.    For  several  terms  ho  was  president  of  more  equitable  basis  possible.    Meantime  otber 

the  village  corporation.    In  1812  he  raised  and  questions,  involving  indirectly*  the  interests  of 

commanded  a  company  of  militia  which  was  on  the  two  countries,  had  arisen.    Most  promineot 

duty  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  and  remained  in  the  of  these  was  the  trouble  growing  out  of  the 

militia  service  several  years,  attaining  the  rank  Fenian  organization,  and  its  attacks  on  Ireland 

of  general,  by  which  title  he  was  known  in  and  Canada.    In  the  latter,  which  was  more 

after  life.    Dnring  his  whole  life  he  took  a  considerable  in  its  results  than   the  former, 

deep  interest  in  political  affairs.    In  the  Balti-  though  perhaps  productive  of  less  excitement 

more  Convention,  which  nominated  General  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  the 

Scott  for  the  Presidency,  he  was  chairman  of  course  of  the  United  States  Government  in  a 

the  Whig  delegation  from  New  York,  and  had  position  of  extreme  difficulty  and  crabam^ 

considerable  influence  upon  its  action.      All  ment  was  acknowledged  by  the  British  Gor- 

measures  in  the  interest  of  Slavery  received  his  ernment  to  be  fair  and  satisfactory.    (Sf^  Fe- 

uncompromising  opposition.    He  was  a  lead-  nian  Bhothebhood.)    When,  later  in  the  year, 

ing  spirit  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  Ireland  was  again  threatened  by  the  Fenians, 

the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  United  States  Government  was  watchfol  to 

wrote  and  offered  the  series  of  resolutions  in  prevent  any  violation  of  the  international  coni- 

tlie  Auburn  Convention  of  1858,  which  gave  ity.    At  (he  same  time  the  Fenians  who  had 

form  to  that  movement.    He  was  the  successftd  been  taken  prisoners  in  Canada,  and  were  on  p 
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trial  for  their  lives,  being  Amerioan  citizens  or  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord  Chelmsford^  Lord 

resideDt  for  some  jears  in  this  country,  the  High  Chancellor;  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham, 

Tnited  States  Government  felt  itself  in  honor  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;   the  Earl  of 

booiid  to  appeal  to  the  Government  of  Great  Malmesbury,   Lord   Privy  Seal ;    Right  Hon. 

Britain  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  sentence  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

of  th«  provincial  courts,   and  commute   the  and  Representative  of  the  Government  in  the 

pnDiahmeDt  of  the  misguided  offenders,   and  House  of  Commons  f  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Ho- 

after  some  delay  this  favor  was  accorded.  ratio  Walpole,  8ecretai*y  of  State  for  the  Home 

In  its  internal  affairs,  the  year  1866  was  a  Departnient;  Lord  Stanley  (eldest  son  of  Earl 

disastrons  one  for  the  United  Kingdom.    The  Derby),  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

cattle  plague  {see  Cattlb  Plague)  continued,  the  Eai-l  of  Caernarvon,  Secretary  of  State  for 

and  increased  its  ravages  until  near  the  close  the  Colonies ;  General  the  Right  Hon.  Jonathan 

of  sammer,  causing  the  death  of  nearly  three  Peel,  Secretary  of  State  for  War;   Viscount 

Lcndred  thousand  head  of  cattle,  as  well  as  Cranbome,  Secretary  of  State  for  India;  Right 

some  sheep  and  swine.      A  financial  panic,  Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  First  Lord  of  the 

fhort  in  its  duration,  but  of  terrible  severity  Admiralty;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  President 

vhile  it  lasted,  brought  down  many  of  the  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 

oldest  and  largest  banking-houses  of  the  conn-  Postmaster-General ;  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Ciian- 

trr,  and  caused  great  disaster ;    and  in   the  cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  Right  Hon. 

Mtnmn  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  especiaUy  Galthorne  Hardy,  President  of  the  Poor-Law 

of  manufactures,  produced  great  suffering  and  Board. 

bread  riots  in  some  of  the  large  towns  of  Eng-  Statistics  of  the  Untied  Kingdom. — I.  Fi- 
land.  The  Reform  Bill  of  the  Russell-Gladstone  nance. — 1.  Eecenue  and  Expenditures. — ^The 
Cabinet,  an  insufficient  measure  to  satisfy  the  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 
hitherto  non-voting  mass,  though  better  than  1866,was  £67,812,292  4s.  6d. =$825,499,002.68; 
Boibing,  was  lost  by  a  nugority  of  eleven,  a  the  gross  expenditure,  for  the  same  period,  was 
considerable  number  of  members  of  the  House  £66,474,856  13s.  8d. =$31 9,076,91 1.98.  Of  the 
ofCommons  elected  as  Liberals  voting  against  revenue,  customs  yielded  £21,276,000=$102,- 
it  ITiislcd  to  the  resignation  of  the  Russell-  124,800  ;  excise,  £19,788,000 =$94, 982,400  ; 
Gystone  ministry  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  the  stamps,  £9,560,000 =$45,888,000 ;  taxes  (land 
formation  of  a  Conservative  Cabinet  in  which  and  assessed),  £3, 350,000 =$16,080,000;  prop- 
Earl  Derby  was  Premier,  and  Benjamin  Dis-  erty  tax,  £6,390,000=$30,702,000;  post-office, 
rseii  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer.  As  the  £4,260,000=$20,400,000 ;  crown  lands,  net, 
Conseiratives  had  been  avowedly  hostile  to  any  £320,000=$1,536,000,  and  miscellaneous  re- 
increase  of  suffitige,  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  the .  ceipts,  £2,878,292  4s.  6d. =$13,816,802.68.  Of 
previoBs  ministry  had  been  lost  at  a  period  too  the  expenditures,  £23,642,593  16s.  lid.  was  for 
late  to  admit  of  the  consideration  of  a  new  bill  the  management  of  the  pennanent  debt,  and 
Coring  that  session  of  Parliament,  the  agitation  £2,691,054  8s.  for  terminable  annuities  and 
)f  the  question  of  reform  was  transferred  from  interest  on  exchequer  bonds  and  bills,  in  all 
ie  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  people,  and  £26,283,287  18s.  lld.=$126,919,782.14 ;  the 
ip^ily  attained  a  portentous  magnitude ;  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  amounted  to 
Donster  meetings  and  processions  were  organ-.  £1,883,675  28.  8d=$9,041,640.64;  for  supply 
zed,  and  the  ill-advised  attempt  of  tiie  govern-  services,  army,  navy,  civil  service,  postal  and 
nent  to  prevent  the  holding  of  one  of  the  meet-  post-office  packet,  £37,797,398  12s,  ld.=$18],- 
c^  in  Hyde  Park  nearly  led  to  a  riot,  several  427,489.30 ;  and  the  extraordinary  expenditure 
arsons  being  injured.  These  meetings  and  for  fortifications  was  £560,000=$2,688,000. 
♦recessions  were  continued  till  the  close  of  the  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
ear,  and  gave  evidence  that  the  people  were  in  March  31, 1867,was£67,013,000=$321,662,400, 
flrnest  in  desiring  an  extension  of  the  siiffrage.  and  the  estimated  expenditure  £66,727,000 
In  tlie  tripartite  war  between  Prussia  and  =$320,289,600. 

taly  on  the  one  side  and  Austria  on  the  other,  In  1866  the  income  tax  was  further  reduced 

5  brief  yet  so  decbive  in  its  results.  Great  to  4d.  in  the  pound,  or  1^  per  cent,  on  incomes 

(ritaiu  took  no  part,  as  indeed  she  could  not  exceeding  £200  or  $1,000.    The  duty  on  tea 

rithont  serious  damage  to  her  own  interests;  was  reduced  at  the  same  time  from  1  shilling 

ne  of  the  sons-in-law  of  the  queen,  the  Prince  to  6  pence  per  pound,  and  the  fire  insurance 

f  Pnissia,  being  the  commander  of  one  of  the  duty  reduced  materially.    No  new  duties  were 

ir.'^-ian  armies,  while  Prince  Ludwig  of  Hesse,  imposed  in  1866. 

Doiher  son-in-law,  was  high  in  command  in  Tlie  national  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  on 

be  Au>trian  army.     The  war  resulted  in  the  the  31st  of  March,    1866,   was  £781,600,929 

*s  to  Prince  Ludwig  of  Hesse  of  his  pros-  =$3,751,204,459.20. 

ective  domain ;  and  the  King  of  Hanover,  also  2.  Imports  and  Exports. — y^Q  have  no  re- 
gion of  the  reigning  family  of  Great  Britain,  turns  of  these  later  than  the  close  of  1865, 
<;in;?  a  cousin  of  the  queen,  lost  his  throne.  those  of  1866  not  being  yet  published.  The 
I'lie  new  Cabinet,  which  came  into  office  July  imports  of  1865  were  £271,184,969=$1,801,- 
.  1BC6,  and  continued  in  power  at  the  cloie  of  447,851.20.  The  exports  for  the  same  year 
l»e  year,  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  First  were  £218,866,816=  to  $1,060,519,916.80.    Of 
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these  exports,  £165,862,402  wore  Britisli  pro-  war  stores  and  mannfaotores  for  sopplj  of 

dace  and  £52,995,914   foreign  and  colonial,  soldiers,  snperintendency  and  repairs  of  buld- 

The  value  of  cotton  imported  in  1865  was  ings,  military  education,  sorveya,  and  topog* 

£66,032,193=$816,954,526.40.     The  valne  of  raphj,  and  administration  of  the  army;  aod 

grain  and  flour  imported  was  £20,724,115=  £2, 115,800=$10.158,440,  for  non-effective  ser- 

^99,476,752 ;  of  wool  imported,  £14,930,430=  vice,  pensions^  half  pay,  and  allowances.   There 

$71,666,064 ;    of  tea,   £10,044,462=$48,212,-  are,  hesides  the  regular  army,  128,971  disem- 

917.60;  of  raw  silk,  £10, 184,855 =$48,887,804.  bodied  militia  liable  to  serve  for  tweatj-one 

The  five  principal  articles  of  export  were:  days' military  training  in  each  year,  and  a  voliai- 

cotton  manufactures  to  tiie  amount  of  £57,-  teer  force  which  is  increasing,  and  which  hqq- 

254,845=$274,823,756;   woollen  and  worsted  bered,  in  1865,  162,861  officers  and  men,aod 

manufactures,  £20, 102,259 =$96,490,843;  iron  was  composed  of  662  light  horse,  23,363  anil- 

and   steel,  .  £13,451,445 =$64,566,936  ;    linen  lery,  2,904  engineers,  656  mounted  rifles,  and 

manufactures,  £9,155,368=$43,945,718.40 ;  ha-  134,096  rifle  volunteers, 
berdashery  and   miUinery,  £5,018, 757=$24,-        2.  The  Nwcy. — ^The  British  navy  is  goTcnied 

066,033,60.  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the  head  of  tb« 

8.  Shipping  and  Katigation, — The  number  Board  being  the  First  Lord,  who  is  a  membtf 

of  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  home  trade  of  of  the  Cabinet ;  associated  with  him  are  focr 

the  United  Kuigdom,  in  1865,  was  11,160,  with  other  members  called  lords  by  courtesy,  a  nrr* 

a   burden    of   795,434   tons,   and    employing  and  second  secretary,  and  under  the  Board  fire 

37,631  men.    The  steam  vessels  engaged  in  the  great  departments  or  bureaus,  Controller  of  the 

same  trade  were  562  in  number ;  their  burden,  Navy,  Accountant-General,    Storekeeper-GvE- 

134,776  tons,  and  they  employed  8,189  men.  eral,   Controller  of  Victualling,  and  Dirertor- 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  engaged  partly  General  of  the  Medical  Department    ThetoU 

in  the  home  and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade,  establishment  in  1866  consisted  of  451  pers(>n& 
was  1,663 ;  their  aggregate  tonnage,  282,295        The  total  expenditure  for  the  nary  in  tbt 

tons,  and  they  employed  10,457  men.     The  year  ending  March  31, 1867,  was  £10,388,15S=: 

steam  vessels  employed  in  the  same  trade  were  $49,864,134.40,  of  which  £8,553,572  =$41,057.- 

Ill  in  number;  their  tonnage,  48,225  tons,  and  145.60  was  for eflfective  service, and  the  rem^ 

the  men  employed  2,005.    In  the  foreign  trade,  <l©r  for  half-pay  pensions  and  allowances,  and 

7,384  aailing  vessels  were  employed,  with  an  ^®  conveyance  of  troops  on  naval  vessels.  T^< 

aggregate  tonnage  of  3,629,023  tons,  and  em-  number  of  seamen,  induding  boys  in  ittmx 

ploying  110,501  men.    The  steam  vessels  in  the  and  mariners^  was  in  1866  abont  61,000,  beskle? 

foreign  trade  were  756 ;  their  tonnage,  623,698  about  7,000  m  the  coast-guard  service.   Tte 

tons,  and  the  number  of  men  28,860.     The  actual  strength  of  the  navy  of  the  United  Ens- 

tot;d  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  home  <^om  in  February,  1866,  was  41 9  steamers  aS<^ 

and  foreign  trade,  in  1865,  was  21,626 ;  their  of  which  339  were  screw  and  80  paddlo-whft-l 

tonnage,  6,408,451  tons,  and  they  employed  steamers ;  28  steamers  building,  of  whicb  25 

197,643  men.  •  The  movements  of  vessels —  were  screw  and  2  paddle;    and  50  effective 

entrances  and  clearances — British  and  foreign,  sidling  vessels  all  afloat     Of  these  last,  10  weit 

for  the  year  1866,  give  the  following  aggregate  frigates,  one  a  ship-of-the-linc,  one  a  doojMif- 

tonnage  :    British,   19,358,955  tons;    foreign,  war,  and  38  mortar-vessels  and  floats.    Otthe 

9,538,137  tons.      Total   British    and    foreign,  steamers  36  are  armor-plated.     Of  these  10  »rt 

28,897,092  tons.  ships-ot-the-line,    divisible  into  three  classtj: 

IL  AsacY  AND  Navy.     1.  The  Army.—ThQ  iT^'wi,  the  Warrior  class,  four  in  number,  all  in** 

British  army,  aside  from  the  British  forces  in  built  and  of  groat  speed,  but  of  so  great  draag:i' 

India,  consists  of  138,117  officers  and  men,  of  of  water,  that  they  could  not  be  docked  oati*^ 

whom  7,150  are  commissioned  oflicers,  13,454  Great  Britiun.    These  were  all,  except  the  Be^- 

non-commissioned  officers,  and  117,518  rank  and  lerophon,  of  over  6,000  tons  burden ;  and  tie 

file.    Of  this  force  93  officers  are  on  the  gen-  Minotaur  class,  three  ships  of  still  larger  io:i' 

eral  staff,  and  6,412  commissioned,  11,961  non-  nage,  being  6,621  tons  measurement,  botplitei 

commissioned    officers,  and    109,839    privates  with  5i-inch  armor  on  10-inch  backing,  carr- 

Constitute  the  army  proper ;  the  remainder  are  in^  36  protected  guns,  and  propelled  by  sci^^ 

soldiers  at  the  depots  of  Indian  regiments  pre-  engines  of  1,350  horse-power.     These  are  all 

paring  to  go  out  to  India,  in  recruiting  and  other  rams.     Every  part  of  these  vessels  is  in->C' 

establishments,  or  cadets  and  teachers  in  the  Second,    the  Royal    Oak    class — seven  s^^l'^ 

traininpr-schools.    The  British  forces  in  India,  wooden  vessels  plated,  of  about  4,000  ton*,  aul 

in  addition  to  the  above,  consist  of  3,615  com-  carrying  from  18  to  24  guns.    They  are  fe-ora 

missioned  and  5,306  non-commissioned  officers,  800  to  1,000  horse-power.    They  possess  lt:» 

and  66,866  rank  and  file.    The  amount  voted  speed  than  the  preceiding.    The  third  dass  ary 

for  the  British  army  for  the  year  1866-'67  the  Hector,  the  Valiant,  the  Defence,  tlie  K*- 

was  £14,095,000=$67,656,000.     Of  this  sum  sistance,  and  the  Zealous,  about  3, 700  tonseari 

£ll,979,700=$57,502,560  was  for  effective  ser-  and  from  600  to  800  horse-power.    The  otk' 

vices,  pay,  clothing,  commissariat,  medical  ser-  Iron-olads,  not  line-of-bat^e  shipsi,  are  mchXf 

vice,  chaplaincy,  courts-martial,  barracks,  and  of  the  gunboat  or  corvette  class,  mostly  uc<i«^ 

TOpplics,  pay  for  volunteer  and  militia  service,  1,000  tons  burden,  and  from  160  to  400  horse- 
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power.  They  generally  mount  bnt  four  gans  Roman  Catliolio  and  dissenting  denominations, 
each.  The  remainder  of  the  armored  vessels  Of  these,  in  1861,  a  third  part  belonged  to  the 
are  designed  for  coast  defence  merely,  and,  Independents,  1,000  to  Baptists,  895  to  Wesley- 
while  of  considerable  size,  are  not  regarded  as  an  Methodists,  551  to  Roman  Catholics,  193  to 
good  sea-going  vessels.  Among  these  are  in-  Calvinistic  Methodists,  152  to  Unitarians,  137 
claded  the  Scorpion,  and  Wivern,  the  two  rams  to  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  141  to  minor  de- 
bailt  for  the  rebels,  bat  purchased  by  the  British  nominations. 

Government  Bnt  four  of  the  armored  ships  In  Scotland  the  established  church  is  Pres- 
hare  armor  exceeding  &|  inches  in  thickness,  byterian  in  its  form  of  government.  There  are 
and  of  these  only  one,  the  Bellerophon,  is  com-  no  bishops  or  clergy  of  superior  authority.  The 
pletcly  protect^  by  6-inch  armor,  the  other  General  Assembly,  comprising  386  members, 
three  having  6-inches  amidships,  Jbut  only  4^  is  the  ruling  body,  or  church  court,  of  supremo 
sfid  5}  at  the  stem  and  stern.  The  wood  back-  judicature.  The  clergy  of  this  church  are  sup- 
ing  of  these  plates  varies  in  different  vessels  ported  by  tithes  and  state  stipends.  The  dis- 
from  10  to  36  inches.  The  total  fleet  in  com-  senters  from  the  established  church  are  numer- 
mlssion  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  including  41  ous,  comprising  in  the  aggregate  nearly  two- 
tenders,  was  45  smling  and  202  steam-vessels.  thirds  of  the  population.    The  most  important 

Edccational  Statistics. — We  have  no  edu-  of  these  are  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
rational  returns  later  than  those  of  the  entire  seceded  from  the  established  church  in  1843, 
Tear  18G5.  In  that  year  there  were  in  England  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is 
and  Wales  6,867  primary  schools  inspected,  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  several  seceding 
harng  accommodations  for  1,470,473  children,  bodies,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  1741. 
and  having  in  attendance  901*, 750  pupils.  In  These  two  are  now  seeking  a  union.  .Together 
Scotland  there  were  1,573  primary  schools,  they  comprise  much  the  largest  part  of  the  dis- 
with  capacity  for  207,335  pupils,  and  having  senting  population.  There  are  besides  about 
15o,995  actually  in  attendance ;  making  a  total  22,000  Episcopalians,  some  Roman  Catholics, 
for  great  Britain  (not  including  Ireland)  of  Baptists,  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Mom- 
8,438  schools,  with  accommodation  for  1,677,-  sonians,  and  a  few  Unitarians  and  Friends. 
K)d  pupils,  and  having  1,057,745  in  attendance.  In  Ireland,  there  is  an  established  church 
Besides  these  there  were  parochial  schools,  (Episcopal),  with  two  archbbhops  and  twelve 
Kbools  sustained  by  the  different  dissenting  de-  bishops,  but  its  proportion  of  the  population 
nominations  and  by  the  Establishhed  Church  is  but  little  more  than  one-seventh  that  of 
of  Scotland,  the  endowed  schools,  great  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  exceeds  but  little 
small,  the  ragged  schools  and  reformatories,  that  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  Roman  Catho- 
eyening  or  night  schools,  and  the  special  lies  claim  as  belonging  to  their  church  4,505,- 
schools  of  institutions  or  guilds.  There  are,  265  of  the  population,  and  of  the  remainder, 
far  higher  education,  the  three  great  universi-  698,857  belonged,  in  1861,  to  the  Established 
ties  in  England,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Lon-  Church ;  523,291  to  the  Presbyterians,  45,899 
<loD,  and  numerous  small  colleges  and  universi-  to  the  Methodists,  about  4,000  each  to  the  In- 
ties,  either  established  by  the  Church  of  Eng-  dependents.  Baptists,  and  Friends,  and  16,000 
land  or  by  dissenting  bodies.  In  Scotland,  the  to  various  other  persuasions.  Tlie  clergy- 
Universities  of  Edinburch,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  men,  bishops,  and  archbishops  of  the  Estab- 
and  St.  Andrews.  In  Ireland,  Trinity  College,  lished  Church  are  supported  by  tithe-rates  the 
I^blin;  the  Dublin  University;  Queen's  Col-  Goveremont  grants,  the  other  denominations, 
lege,  Belfast,  and  several  smaller  colleges,  Ro-  including  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  voluntary 
man  Catholic  and  dissenting,  in  various  parts  of  fees,  rentals,  and  subscriptions.  The  Roman 
the  island.  Catholics  have  four  archbishops  and  tWenty- 

Reuoios. — The  Established  Church  of  Eng-  three  bishops.    There  are  also  numerous  mon- 

land  and  Wales  is  Episcopal  in  its  form.    The  asteries  and  convents,  and  several  colleges  and 

reisniDg  sovereign  is  the  titular  head  of  this  theological  seminaries. 

charch,  and  its  affairs  are  administered  by  two  Paupekism  and  Cbdie. — In  1866  the  number 

archbishops   (of   Canterbury  and  York)  and  of  poor-law  unions  and  parishes  in  England 

tvrenty-eight  bishops.    The  whole  country  is  and  Wales  was  655 ;  of  adult  able-bodied  pau- 

diyided  into  about  twelve  thousand  parishes  pers,  149,820 ;  of  all  other  paupers,  771,024, 

tod  two  hundred  extra  parochial  places,  each  making  a  total  of  920,844,  or  about  4^  per  cent, 

of  which  has  its  parson  or  parish  priest,  a  reo-  of  the  population.    In  Scotland  there  was  884 

tor  or  vicar,  though  the  former  may  and  often  parishes,  77,895  paupers,  and  43,499  persons 

^oes  employ  one  or  more  curates  to  perform  a  dependent  upon  the  parishes  in  greater  or  less 

part  of  mg  duties  for  him.    These  are  sup-  degree  for  their  support,  making  121,394  of  the 

ported  by  tithes,  rates,  or  parish  dues,  and  in  pauper  class,  about  8J  per  cent  of  the  popula- 

pJirt  also  by  endowments.     Pluralities  of  liv-  tion.    In  Ireland,  there  were,  in  1866^  54,435 

^^  t.  «.,  two  or  more  livings  held  by  one  cler-  indoor  and  10,163  outdoor  paupers,  making  in 

pman,  are  not  infrequent.    There  are  in  Eng-  all  65,057  of  the  pauper  class  receiving  relief  in 

land,  besides  the  Established  Church,  nearly  unions,  about  1-,^  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

fi^e  thousand  other  buildings  used  for  worship  Beggary  is,  however,  more  common  in  Ireland 

Kid  registered  for  marriages,  belonging  to  the  than  in  either  England  or  Scotland.    The  crim- 
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inal  offenders  in  England  and  Wales  in  1865  of  securing  that  State  against  any  risings  in  iti 

(we  have  no  later  returns)  were :  committed  southern  districts — an  event  which  Le  coold 

for  trial,  19,614;  convicted,  14,740;  acquitted,  not  look  upon  as  improhahle,  considering  the 

4,842.  In  Scotland :  committed  for  trial,  2,567;  disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind, 
convicted,  2,360 ;  acquitted,  207.     In  Ireland,        Public    opinion  was    dissatisfied   with  the 

committed  fur  trial,  4,657;  convicted,  2,668;  ministry  of  Bnlgaris  as  not  going  far  enough  in 

acquitted,  1,966.     These  numbers  are  exclusive  aiding  the  Greeks,  and  when  tibe  new  cham- 

of  the  arrests  and  summary  trials  of  the  police  bers  met,  on  December  22d,  the  candidate  of 

and  police  courts.    Still  the  statistics  indicate  the  opposition  was  elected  president  hj  an  al- 

a  great  decrease  in  crime,  and  a  better  organ-  most  unanimous  vote.    In  consequence  of  this 

ized  administration  of  justice  than  formerly.  vote,  Bulgaria  tendered  his  resignation,  and  a 

GREECE,  a  kingdom  in   Europe.      King,  new  ministry  was  fonned,  on  the  SOth  of  Be- 

George  I.,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  cember,  as  follows:   Comondouros,  President 

born  December  24,  1845 ;  elected  "  King  of  the  and  Home  Minister;  Botzaris,  Minister  of  War; 

HeUenes  "  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Athens,  Ch.   Tricoupi,  Minister  for    Foreign  Affairs; 

March  18,  (old  style,  30),  1863.    Area,  about  Kehaya,  Finance ;  Christopulos,  Justice ;  Lom- 

20,105  miles,  population   (in   1861)  1,329,236,  bardo,  Marine.    On  December  31st,  Comon- 

and,  according  to  a  census  of  1864,  above  1,400,-  douros  addressed  the  Legislature,  giving  the 

000.    The  budget  for  1866  estimated  the  rev-  following  account  of  the  home  and  foreign 

enue  at  28,337,600,  and  the  expenditures  at  affairs: 
27,192,840,  drachmas  (one  drachma  is  about       _  .,   .  .^       •,.  ...     .. 

equal  to  eighteen  cents)     The  pubUc  debt,  «c-  J^flletrr/^.tt^uTartbeyweroytL' ^ 

cording  to  the  statements  made  by  tlic  Crovern-  become  weakened,  and  that  our  financial  position  i> 

ment  to  the  Legislature  in  1865,  was  £11,000,-  yery  sad.   We  have  but  little  money  in  the  exchoiufr, 

000  sterling,  or  308,000,000  drachmas ;  accord-  we  are  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  our  snnr  U 

ing  to  the  Almanack  de  ParU  (1865)  it  amount-  *"  *^«  greatest  want.  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  thit 

♦«^  4.^  AK(\  t\f\n  nnn  A^..^^.^^c  *  ©^^  soldiers  are  entirely  without  those  modern  b^^ 

ted  to  450,000,000  drachmas.'  ^^^  ^^d  equipments  wliich  all  other  European  jror- 

A  new  mmistry  was  formed  on  February  6th,  emments  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt.  ?a:- 

under  the  presidency  of  Roufos ;  another  on  June  is  the  picture  of  our  actual  condition.    Our  duty  u 

16th,  under  the  presidency  of  Bulgaris.     The  to  respond  to  the  desires  of  the  nation ;  to  oraraziiw 

latter  was  on  December  80th  succeeded  by  one  ??I,™;?f«  VL„T3  f.ttuZll^^^l 

J      . ,  .  1  J,  r^  J  indispensable  loans,  ana  tajces  leffallr  imposco  up^jn 

under  the  presidency  of  Comondouros.  articfcs  generally;  to  improve  the  idministraiiua ; 

The  government  and  the  people  of  Greece  to  place  the  eauipment  ofour  army  on  a  lerel  'vi:li 

took  a  profound  interest  in  the  insurrection  of  that  of  the  otner  armies  of  Europe^  to  put  rcallj 

Candia.     Committees  were  formed  to  supply  ^^^^  practice  the  constitutional  prorisions  respecting 

them  with  money  and  arms,  and  thousanis  of  lij^^ntJo'^rf.^a^^HlS  ^ullJ^^S^^rf^^lJrL^i 

volunteers  rushed  to  tneir  aid.    In  order  to  sole  basis  upon  which  we  can  relj  in  order  to  obtab 

embarrass  the  Turks,  efforts  were  also  made  in  the  required  results. 

Greece  to  stir  up  insurrectionary  movements  in       With  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  our  desire  \s  t? 

the  Turkish  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  J?""^*"  H°?J^  relaUons  with  all  thepo^^";7 

TCi-UAUo  *.      jiA     ^    A  the  efiorts  of  the  Government  will  be  eamestlr  di- 

In  September,   the  Government  addressed  a  rected  to  the  attainment  of  that  object ;  but  althouirfi 

note  to  the  three  protecting  powers,  asking  Buch  is  our  intention,  and  the  "Hellenic  kincd.a 

tbeir  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  Cretans.  neither  desires  nor  invites  troubles,  an  cTcnt  hu 

Early  in  December  the  French  and  English  t»ken  place  altogether  independent  of  its  will;  » 

ministers  in  Athens  made  serious  representa-  <^FF'^^l'>''  ^"  occurred  in  n«?»»^°n^^«;°?"^ 

.        !^  . -     TT  11     •  ON.*  v"^  *^i   w^   w"  arising  from  local  causes,  for  which  Greece  15  ID  no 

tions  to  the  iiellenic  government,  m  consequence  ^ay  responsible,  but  which  threatens.  ncTerthcle*- 

of  an.  order  issued   for   the   despatch   to   the  to  compromise  its  internal  order  and  the  harmonv  ?: 

northern  frontier  of  three  bodies  of  troops,  and  its  foreign  relations.    Is  it  possible  that  the  flelloDi: 

of  other  wariike  preparations  which   had  for  people  can  remain  indifferent  in  P«scnf%^f  ^'^f;: 

«^«»^  ♦:r«r»  ».«o*  i.rvrf«  ^/x? » »  ««  !«  ^ ..«./^««     Tu^«^  *nd  childreu  whom  the  beneficent  bandoit&e  pr^  • 

some  time  past  been  gomg  on  m  Greece,  -niese  ^^^^  „  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  l^^^^^         our  >.ii? 

remonstrances,  however,  produced  no  effect;  if  these  events  have  touched  our  august  benefict  rs 

the  troops  were  forwarded  without  delay,  and  what  much  greater  emotion  must  they  hare  <*iu-^i 

the  only  explanation  the  foreign  ministers  were  ws.  who  are  united  to  the  people  of  Crete  bj  tb?ti^ 

able  to  obtain  from  the  Greek  president  of  the  ""^  a  common  origin,  a  common  religion  wd;^ 

-«:«:«4.«„   ^r.^^4•u.^   ♦«  +i,^   ««4.«  «,««♦: ««^^  ^««  gratitude  which  we  owe  them  for  having  contnt)a.i<i 

ministry  relative   to  the   acts  mentioned  was  fo  our  independence  ?    ButeveninprSnceofth.-e 

that  these   troops  were  intended  to  keep  m  sentiments  wo  wish  to  fulfil  faithfully  the  du::^ 

check  the  organized  bands  of  brigands,  which,  which  neutrality  imposes  upon  Greece.'  No  one:" 

ho  allegedi  frequently  fell  upon  the  neighbor-  blame  us  if  we,  also,  lend  every  assistance  to  t.f 

ing  districts  in  Greece,  and  created  a  continual  {"^tives.    ^o  one  can  make  it  a  matter  ot  i^^^^ 

i.  i.       r  J*       •  i.   J  "I  i.         i.«  to  Greece,  that,  while  on  the  one  part  she  re>pt^ » 

state  of  disquietude  and  consternation  among  t^e  international  rights  of  othersTshe  at  the  fame 

the  mhabitants.     He  added  that  he  could  not  time  does  not  forget  the  duties  of  neutralitr  of  ^"J 

conceive  how  such  a  measure  could  bo  looked  Hellenic  people.    What  Hellenic  Government  com 
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it  might  lead  to  »  rapture  of  our  diplomatic  relations  The  Rev.  George  Williams,  of  England,  who 

with  a  friendly  power.    No  Greek  government  can  hag  been  travelling  in  the  East  in  the  interest 

desire  to  increase  these  disagreements.    No  one  can  ^^  r»u«««'u  rr^u^.  ^^*^»  ^«  +u«  -««.«  -.,ivi«^4. 4.^ 

doubt  that,  as  the  straggle  in  Crete  was  not  provoked  J?  ^,^25®^  "^^^J^?'  ^"H»  ^°  ^^^  »*™®  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

by  CfTcecc,  so  also  no  Greek  goverament  will  excite  the     i!«astern  ObOTch  Association : 

l?h*ir.i^«^\Mnt%>^^l!^^^^^  T^e  B»hop  of  Nazareth  was  perhaps  the  most 

ire  hsTc  eveiy  tbins  to  gam  by  tne  maintenance  or  v^--*-.  i„  u;-  .•»«m»«4^i.»  ^t  .11  «;*i.  »k^»«  t  ««,.. 

tmnquiUity  in  thosf  conntries.'  Above  all,  Greece  is  J^ff^J  '°  5  k-^-SISL  ™nt2  Zn  TA.?  "  v««: 

:»«^2.<,4^  in  •««u;»»  k.«y^«r«  ♦«  ♦!,«  «^^»«L.  *«j  ««  versed,  and  be  repeated  more  than  once:  "Yonr 

mter^ted  m  makine  known  to  the  powers,  and  es-  .    I       ^    salvation  of  the  world— it  is  nothing 

JZS5*^PnrhnwT^^'!'*^^^^^^  Jhort  of  that  I "    -The  Bishop  of  Mount  Tibor,  S 

fi^J?n^'eh"e^^^^^^  Stn1^r*an7it  il^ctt^^^^^^^^^ 

wu  partly  due  to  incltemenU  from  Greece;  and  1,'!"°Z;X  «i^n«nHi«^^^^ 

if,  in  wnsequence  of  differences  between  the  people  ?!  ?h«  i^H  L^n.«^^^ 

and  their  gSverament,  troubles  were  to  take  place  in  Hnri^\5rn«m«h  ^r/»?^n  w^^^ 

the  border  provinces,  Vhat  then  would  be  tfie  posi-  ?nTll!^i?Sff^?7^[!.i^\'':!r^:^^^  .*^,?I  !,??.Tan; 

»;/^f.  ^r  n.mL«^^%    »rK«  r^^^^^^^w^*  ^r  r*^^*^    m^A  ^u^  **^Q  tne  last  bishop  whom  1  saw,  viz. :  the  successor 

™riL?r!S^Lv«  LS^rfS    nhH^^  o^  S.  Polycarp,  at^^Smyraa,  expressed  himself  most 

ci^nence  we  have  acquurcd,  obhge  us  to  reflect  strongly  in  favor  of  intercommunion. 

wnoMly  upon  this  subject,  to  organize  our  internal  •"»'"»»J  *"  »»Tuir  u*  ^uv%:^wiutuuuiMu. 

affiirs  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  the  ^avity  More   indefinite   is   a   statement   of   Bishop 

!l!S?J^*TI*  """If'^rL!"  1?  «2r;f'*';^ '*i"*'/*^*kS  Whitehouse,  of  Illinois,  in  a  communication  to 

lenlity.    We  ousht,  in  case  of  need,  to  rely  m  the  t.n.           ',         a.u*             i          i»v 

fiSt  place  upon  ourselves,  and  thus  render  oirselves  ^'^^  diocese,  who,  after  havmg  spoken  of  his 

trort&j  of  the  efficacious  help  of  friendly  nations,  associations  with  the  Lutheran  bishops  of  Swe- 

and  especially  of  that  of  the  guaranteeing  powers,  dcn,  thus  speaks  of  the  Russian  Church : 

Bat  to  that  end  we  must  take  care  that  our  position  _     .             ,          .      .     «      •         ^i            •  «    . 

in  relation  to  Ci-ete  should  not  be  erroneously  viewed  „I>nn«g,my  long  fi^jyi  Russia,  and  especially  in 

in  the  eyes  of  Europe.    We  must  show  it  that,  alto-  Moscow,  I  have  enjoved  oportunities  for  a  similar 

gcther  strangers  to  the  origin  of  the  Cretan  move-  acquaintance  with  the  Russo-Greek  services,  and 

inent,  we  continue  spectators  of  events  very  close  at  occasions  of  full  and  intimate  conference  on  the 

hind,  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  within  the  narrow  **»*«  «nd  relations  of  our  respective  churches.    In 

circle  of  our  international  duties.    In  order  to  ac  ^o*©  respects  I  owe  every  thing  to  the  unwearied 

complish  these  intentions,  we  will  ask  your  authority  "ndness  of  his  eminence,  the  Bishop  of  Leonide, 

to  send  special  missions  to  the  different  powers  for  Jicar  of  the  if  ctropohtan,  which  left  nothing  more 

the  purpose  of  acquainting  them  with  the  truth  as  to  *o  d^^""®  *^  personal  and  official  recognition. 

the  actual  situation  of  our  country  and  as  to  what  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  French  and 

"^l^  ie'^&i:  :ri.o^Ti^^^^^         dan^ei:  ^fS^^^  Papers  (Ind^endancs  Beige,  London 

acd  we  will  attain  more  surely  and  promptly  the  TttneSj  etc.;,  circulatea  the  repiXrt  that  with  tiie 

realization  of  the  wishes  and  hopes  which  animate  support  of  the  French  and  Anstrian  Govern- 

tbe  heart  of  the  country  and  of  the  Hellenic  people,  ments  negotiations  had  heen  carried  on  be- 

GREEK  CHUKCH.     The  most  important  tween  Kome  and  the  Greek  bishops  of  Turkey 

event  in   the   recent   history  of  the  Greek  concerning  a  recognition  by  the  Greek  churches 

Chnrch  is  the  increasing  interest  in  establish-  in  Turkey  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and 

ii^g  closer    connections   with   the   Anglican  that  several  bishops,  and  even  the  Patriarch  of 

churches  of  Europe  and  America.    This,  in  par-  Constantinople  had  been  gained  for  the  plan, 

ticnlar,  is  reported  to  bo  the  case  in  Kussia.  The  report  produced  quite  an  emotion  in  Kus- 

The  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross  (of  the  Scotch  sia,  ana  one  of  the  most  influential  organs  of 

EpL«copal  Chnrch),  who  visited  Kussia  on  a  public  opinion,  the  Moscow  Oazette^  demanded 

special  mission  in  1866,  refers  in  his  charge  to  that  Kussia  should  appeal  to  arms  rather  than 

the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  the  feeling  of  the  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  allowing  Franco 

Rossaan  clergy  and  laity  with  regard  to  this  to  dislodge  her.  as  protector  of  the  Christians 

^object,  as  follows :  of  Turkey.    Subsequently  an  emphatical  denial 

I  did  not  converse  with  a  sinele  Russian  who  did  was  given  in  Constantinople,  and  by  the  patri- 

not  introduce  the  subject  himself,  and  converse  upon  arch  himself,  to  the  whole  report.     In  Becem- 

rt  in  the  most  friendly  and  sensible  manner.    To  un-  her,  1866,  the  patriarch  was  deposed  from  his 

dentaad  each  other-to  learn  and  knoyr  the  doctrine,  gg        |j     the    Turkish   Government,   at    the 

<iuciphne,  and  worship  of  our  respective  churches—  "»"^    •'/    ""'^       «*«.»«*    -««  «*«*««   u,    »      v« 

to  master  such  works  as  represent  truly  and  with  urgent  request  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  m- 

aatbority  the  tenets  of  our  churches,  and  to  abstain,  fluential  Greeks.   The  patriarch  had  made  many 

in  the  mean  time,  from  all  acts  which  could  irritate  enemies  by  excommunicating  and  imprisoning 

or  compromise  cither.    This  was  the  desire,  and  the  editor  of  a  Greek  paper  in  Constantinople 

t&ese  were  the  feelings  of  all  those  with  whom  I  i       i^    i   i^          odvo<»flHnff  a  rplixriona  reform 

ciQTcrscd.    And  I  cannot  bring  my  remarks  to  a  !!['^?  ^  ^^  aovocating  a  religious  reiorm. 

duse  in  a  more  touching  manner  than  by  quoting  Owm^  to  the  great  excitement  agamst  nun,  he 

the  words  of  the  Grand  Puke  Constantine,  the  em-  gave  m  his  resignation,  but  at  the  same  time 

jeror'a  brother,  which  he  used  in  the  course  of  a  induced  the  Porte  not  to  accept  it.     As  the  ex- 

wkjIk^v^I''  ^  ^A  ^^^  c^  i!°  »«-^f *«^i«!^  ^i*5  citement  against  him,  however,  continued  and 

phi^h'rh'taTdT  4nf^°s^u^i'ecrofThTch1  iBcreased,;he  was.  finely  forced  to  vacate  his 

^'               -                       -.'.. .  office.    The  Turkish  Government,  with  which 


temprbSSg*^i[^e"to*Miompirsnh^^  object"o/  hii    '  The  long  struggle^  between  the  Government 
ia«t  prater,  thai  we  *all  may  he  one.' "  of  the  Dannbian  Principalities  and  the  Greek 

Vol.  vx. — ^25  a 
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Sjnod  of  OoRstaDtinople,  terminated  in  tho  wasgraduatedM.  D.  atMiddl6bary,Yt,inl$*24 
formal  recognition  of  the  entire  independence  While  yet  a  student,  he  entered  his  brotfaer'j 
of  the  Ohnrch  in  the  Principalities,  by  the  office,  and  after  receiTing  his  diploma  he  became 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  his  Synod.  a  partner  with  him,  and  continned  to  practisd 

The  Church  in  the  Ionian  Isles  continued  to  six  years.  Not  feeling  altogether  satisfied  vith 
hold  out  against  being  incorporated  with  tlie  his  opportunities  of  observation,  he  TisitedPhii- 
Ohurch  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  adelphia,  and  there  attended  two  oourees  of  lee- 

The  number  of  churches  built  with  the  aid  tures,  returning  to  Rutland,  where  he  folloveil 
of  the  Russian  Government' for  the  Russian  his  profession  for  five  years  more.  AboDtl838 
residents  in  foreign  countries,  is  to  be  increased  he  decided  to  take  up  his  residence  ia  New 
by  one  in  New  York.  It  was  reported  that  York  city ;  but  before  settling  down  as  a  p^a^ 
$2,000  have  been  subscribed  by  Russian  and  titioner  in  that  metropolis,  he  desired  to  add  to 
Greek  residents  in  that  city.  The  $16,000  his  attainments  a  knowledge  of  the  hospitalj 
which  are  wanting  will  be  provided  by  tho  abroad.  He  therefore  left  America  for  Europe, 
government,  who  are  also  to  find  the  salaries    and  after  having  visited  English  hospitals  ei 

of  the  officiating  priests,  and  defray  the  entire  tensively,  made  a  very  profitable  sojonra  it 
expenditure  of  the  establishment.  To  free  the  Scotland.  He  then  travelled  on  the  CoDUo<2&t 
members  of  this  clerical  mission  from  tho  re-    and  spent  several  months  in  Paris,  where  k 

straints  incidental  to  an  official  capacity,  it  is  made  it  a  conscientious  practice  to  mt  the 

proposed  not  to  place  them  under  the  exclusive  principal  hospitals  daily.    This  sojourn  ahim 

control  of  the  Kussian  Ambassador  at  Wash-  proved  of  great  benefit  to  his  health,  and  add«i 

ington.    Divine  service  in  the  new  church  will  much  to  his  knowledge  of  disease.    It  was  so 

be  conducted  in  Greek  and  Russian.  fully  appreciated  by  him,  that  in  1851  he  mad* 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Greek  another  trip,  remaining  absent  from  this couDtrr 
Church  has  of  late  begun  to  gain  some  converts  about  three  months,  during  which  period  b 
in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  best  passed  his  time  most  satisfactorily.  VbLt 
known  of  these  converts  is  Abb6  Guett6e,  the  making  a  careful  investigation  of  the  course  ef 
author  of  a  **  History  of  the  Church  of  France  "  treatment  in  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Bnt- 
(the  largest  work  on  the  subject),  a  "  History  ain  and  France,  and  spending  a  short  time  is 
of  the  Jesuits  "  (three  volumes),  a  refutation  of  Switzerland,  much  of  his  pleasure  doriDg  Lb 
R^nan's  Vie  de  Jesus,  and  many  other  works,  tour  in  Europe  was  due  to  the  courteous  attec- 
Abb6  Guett^e,  while  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  tion  which  he  received  from  members  of  tLv 
had  decidedly  GaUican  views,  and  all  his  works  medical  profession.  Dr.  Green  was  particularlr 
had  on  that  account  been  censured  by  Rome,  interested  in  the  diseases  of  the  throat  and  air- 
Six  years  ago  he  founded,  in  conjunction  with  passages,  and  their  treatment  by  what  iskDO^ 
the  Rev.  Archpriest  Wassiliefi^,  titular  head  of  as  topical  medication.  He  made  these  the  snli- 
the  Russo-Greek  Church  in  France,  and  espe-  ject  of  close  investigation  during  the  last  litteet 
cially  attached  to  tiie  Russian  Church  in  Paris,  a  years  of  his  life.  In  1866  he  published  a  n- 
weekly  publication  entitled  V  Union  Ohretienne,  port  on  106  cases  of  pulmonary  diseases  ttesxd 
and  having  for  its  object  the  union  of  the  non-  hj  injection  into  tho  bronchial  tabes,  widi  a 
Roman  churches  holding  the  doctrine  of  apos-  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  Was  coniolted 
tolical  succession.  His  latest  work,  undertak-  by  many  persons  on  the  subject.  In  1840  be 
ing  to  prove  a  schismatic  character  '  in  the  was  elected  professor  in  Castleton  Medical  Coi- 
papacy,  was  published  in  1866,  and  translated  lege,  and  continued  to  lecture  to  the  studenu 
at  once  into  English*  and  Russian.  till  1848.    In  1850  he  lent  material  and  efficient 

Another  work  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  aid  in  founding  the  New  York  Medical  GoUep^^ 

the  Greek  Church  was  published  in  England  and  was  appointed  President  of  the  Facuittan^i 

by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Overbeck,  like  the  former  Trustees ;  holding,  also,  the  responsible  positioi 

one,  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com-  of  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mtd- 

munion.  icine,  and  subsequently  that  of  Emeritus  Fn- 

GREEN,  HoBAOE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  distin-  fessor.  In  1864  he  associated  himself  witi; 
guished  physician,  medical  professor,  and  au-  others  in  establishing  the  "  American  JtfeJKai 
thor,  born  at  Chittenden,  Rutland  County,  Monthly,"  being  intimately  connected  with  r»<? 
Vt.,  December  24,  1802 ;  died  at  Greenmount,  editorial  department  till  1857;  after  which 
Sing-Sing,  N.  Y.,  November  29,  1866.  He  was  period  he  continned  to  contribute  occasJ^ii 
educated  at  the  High  School,  Brandon,  Vt,  and  artides  till  it  was  given  up.  Dr.  j3r«a  re- 
nt the  classical  school  at  Rutland,  Vt,  It  was  signed  his  Professorship  in  the  New  Yor* 
his  desire  to  take  a  collegiate  course,  but  cir-  Medical  College  in  1860,  at  the  earnest  soUcit.v* 
cumstances  prevented.  Having  decided  to  be-  .tion  of  his  family,  as  his  health  seemed  to^^^ 
come  a  physician,  he  entered  with  zeal  upon  impaired  by  continuous  labor.  From  tiii^ 
his  studies ;  attended  faithfully  the  lectures  of  time  symptoms  of  consumption  were  appsrent, 
the  professors  of  Castleton  College,  Vt.;  and  and  in  1863  an  attack  of  paralysis  induced  him  t-' 

try  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  Cuba.  He  passed 

•  "The  Papacy;  ita  Historic  Origin  and  Primitive  Eoia-  the  winters  of  1864  and  1865  in  that  island,  an»i 

U<m8wlth  the  Eastern  Chupchos."    With  an  Intpodnctlon  by  rAPPiv^rl   o-PAftf   hpn<>fit  tn  Kia  h^iiUfa.  tliouch  it 

BiBhop  A.  0.  Coxe,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  ^^^Ceivea  great   Dcnent  M>  nis  DeailD,  w»*;Uf " 

New  Ycrk,  isfl7.  proved  but  temporary.    The  degree  ot  A-1*  J-' 
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was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Green  by  thdUniversitj  twenty  slaves,  intended  to  be  smugged  into 
of  Vermont,  at  Burlington.    He  was  not  only  New  Orleans,  which  was  carried  in  and  con- 
a  skilful  and  laborious  physician,  but  a  man  of  demned.    In  April,  1611.  he  was  promoted  to 
marked  iotellectual  ability,  liberal,  public-spir-  be  acting  master,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
ltd,  and  resolute  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  of  gun-vessel  No.   162,   and  attached  to  the 
public  good.  Balize  division.    He  captured  and  sent  in  a 
GREENE,  Rev.  David,  a  Congregational  schooner  of  one  hundred  tons  and  thirty-five 
ckmjman^  bom  in  Stoneham,  Mass.,  Nov.  15,  men,  then  fitting  out  on  the  coast  for  piratical 
1797;  died  in  West  borough,  Mass.,  April  7,  purposes,  and  had  a  night  action  with  a  privateer 
1866.   He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Ando-  of  greatly  superior  force,  that  had  been  annoy- 
T(T,  and,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1821,  ing  our  commerce,  which  he  disabled  and  drove 
after  trhidi  he  taught  two  years  in  Amherst  off  the  coast.    Soon  after  he  captured  a  large 
Academy  and  in  Boston,  and  then  entered  the  Spanish  ship  of  fourteen  guns,  which  was  en- 
theological  seminary,  where  he  completed  his  gaged  in  piracy.    In  the  spring  of  1812,  Acting 
course  in  1826.    Soon  after  he  became  an  as-  Master  Gregory  was    ordered  to  a  northern 
»§tant  secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  station,  and  on  the  commencement  of  a  war 
CommissioDers  for  Foreign  Missions,   and  in  withEngland,  placed  under  Commodore  Chaun- 
1832,  npon  the  death  of  Jeremiah  Evarts,  was  cey^s  command  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  with  him 
cbosen  corresponding  secretary.    During  this  participated  in  all  the  actions  and  skirmishes 
period,  his  special  department  of  labor  was  on  that  lake.    Later  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
editing  the  Mimonary  Herald^  and  correspond-  the  British,  refused  parole,  and  sent  to  £ng- 
eoce  with  the  missions  among  the  Indians,  land,  where  he  was  detained  until  the  close  of 
which  was  then  conducted  on  an  extendea  the  war,  in  1814.    He  soon  after  joined  one  of 
Kale.     In  1828  he  made  a  tour,  extended  the  fi-igates  cruising   against   the   Algerines, 
throQgb  eight  months,  and  over  nearly  six  without  coming  home.    In  1821,  Deutenant 
tboQsand  miles;  visiting  the  missions  to  the  Gregory  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mis-  schooner  Grampus,  and  cruised  in  that  vessel 
asippi  River,  in  Northwest  Ohio,  and  in  New  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  upon  the  Span- 
York.   On  this  tour  he  visited  not  ^s  than  ish  Main,  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  pro- 
thirtj  mission  stations,  and  reached  Boston,  on  tection  of  American  commerce,  until  relieved 
Ids  return,  in  July.  in  1823.  He  was  active  and  instrumental  in  the 
In  1836  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Box-  destruction  of  several  piratical  vessels,  and  dis- 
V^,  and  though  a  distance  of  three  miles  persion  of  gangs  of  pirates  on  the  coasts  of 
from  tbe  missionary  rooms,  was  in  the  habit  of  Cuba  and  Mexico.    In  1825  Lieutenant  Greg- 
trareraing  it  twice  a  day  on  foot.    He  was  in-  ory  was  selected  to  fit  out  the  frigate  Brandy- 
dtfatigable  in  his  labors,  and  among  his  other  wine,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  General 
doties  prepared  twelve  of  the  *'  special  reports  "  Lafayette  to  France,  and  served  under  Com- 
of  the  society,  many  of  them  of  great  value,  modore  Morris  until  tJie  ship  arrived  there, 
4^  tiie  solidtation  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  3ir.  when  he  was  placed  under  his  command.    In 
(jreeiie  consented  to  aid  in  compiling  the  hymn-  1826  he  fitted  out  a  64-gun  ship  at  New  York, 
book,  called  "  Church  Psalmody."      Of  this  for  the  Greek  Government,  and  sailed  for  the 
lM)ok,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Piraus. 

copies  are  believed  to  have  gone  into  use.  In  1828  he  was  promoted  to  be  commander 

In  consequence  of  an  imury  by  a  railroad  in  the  navy;   was  attached  to  tbe  Brooklyn 

wcideot,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  a  reelection,  Navy- Yard  till  1881,  when  he  was  sent  in  com- 

^d  rc&igned  his  position  in  1848,  removing  to  mand  of  the  Falmouth  to  cruise  in  the  Pacific, 

^^tboro',  Mass.    His  house  having  been  not  and  was  one  year  in  charge  of  that  station; 

^%  alter   consumed  by  fire,  he  settled  in  performed  a  full  cruise  of  three  years,  and  re- 

SHcdsor,  Vt.,  but  in  1860  returned  to  West-  turned  to  the  United  States  in  1834.    He  was 

^^\  where  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  days,  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1888,  and  appointed 

"Hie  circumstances  of  his  death  were  afiecting.  to  command  the  North  Carolina,  74  guns,  in 

Ifen  were  blasting  a  rock  near  his  house,  and  a  1841.    In  1843  he  was  placed  on  the  Brazilian 

!t%cnding  fragment  struck  him  on  the  head,  station  in  the  frigate  Raritan;  in  1844  was  or- 

aflicting  a  mortal  injury.    This  was  on  Tues-  dered  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  employed 
'^.^  and  he  lay  perfectly  unconscious  till  Sat-  '  in  the  blockade  of  that  coast.    At  the  com- 

irJay,  when  he  di«d.  mencement   of  the    war  w^ith    that  country 

GREGORY,  Rear  Admiral  Fbancis  n.,  U.  S.  he    returned  to  the   United    States,  in    the 

^Vy,  born  at   Norwolk,   Conn.,  October  9,  frigate  Cumberland,  in  January,  1847.    In  Sep- 

"^^^;  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  October  4, 1866.  tember,  1849,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command 

^t  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  merchant  of  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Afirica,  in  the 

^rvice,  in  which  he  remained  two  years.    In  Portsmouth.    In  May,  1852,  he  was  asagnec 

^09  be  enlisted  in  the  United  States  navy  as  a  to  the  command  of  the  Boston  Navy- Yard, 

'"d>hipniaD,  and  soon  after,  while  serving  on  and  relieved  in  February,  1856,   and  up  to 

^e  V(HnTius,  and  in  charge  of  one  of  her  barges  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  employed  on 

^  tlio  Balize,  surprised  and  captured  an  Eng-  temporary  duties  only.     At  the   commencer 

'»  bri^,  having  on  board  one  hundred  and  ment  of  the  late  war.   Commodore  Gregory 
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proceed^  to  Washington,  and  urgently  songbt  and  originality.    His  "  Examination  of  Poruao! 

for  active  servioe.    The  records  of  the  Navy  of  Dr.  Loshington^s  Jndgment,"  is  perhaps  tk 

Department  afford  ample  evidence  of  his  pro-  ablest  pamphlet  which  has  been  written  on  the 

fcssional  ability,  as  well  as  patriotic  disposition,  onestion  of  a  nual  conrt  of  appeal,  and  his  on- 

There  are  few  if . any  oflScers  now  in  the  ser-  nnisbed  work,  ^^Ezploratio  Philosophies^  b  a 

vice  who  are  possessed  of  more  practical  expe-  masterly  review  of  modem  theories  of  philoso- 

rience  on  our  coast,  or  who  conld  render  better  pby.    He  was  a  man  of  earnest  and  simpls 

service  than  did  Rear-Admiral  Gregory.    His  piety,  and  in  his  parish  his  genial  kindness  md 

efforts  to  be  placed  on  the  active  list  were  oonstan.t  benevolence  endeared  him  to  all 

finally  snccessml,  and  in  July,  1801,  he  was  or-  GUATEMALA.    {See  Geittbal  Amzska..! 

dered  to  superintend  the  construction  of  all  GUNPAPER.    This  composition  b  attract* 

vessels  of  war  built  outside  of  navy-yards,  and  ing  attention  as  a  material  combining  all  the 

it  was  while  engaged  in  this  duty  he  died.    He  elements  of  destrnotion  in  its  natm«  vith  tbi 

was  ^commissioned  rear-admiral,  July  16, 1862.  mnch-desired  principle  of  safety.    It  poseses 

GREVILLE,  RoBT.  Eatb,  LL.  D..  F.  R.  S.  E.,  highly  penetrative  power,  with  a  safely  wbic:, 

an  eminent  Scottish  botanist  and  philanthropist,  if  not  absolnte,  is,  at  any  rate,  far  saperiorto 

born  at  Bishop  Auckland  in  1794;  died  in  his  that  of  either  gun-cotton  organpowder.  Itvsi 

villa  in  Mnrrayfield,  June  4,  1866.    He  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Melland,  of  Lo^ 

educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  Edin-  don,  and  consists  of  paper  impregnated  with  i 

burgh  and  London,  but  circumstances  having  composition  formed  of  the  following  m> 

rondored  him  independent  of  this  profession  as  dients:  chlorate  of  potash^  9  parts;  nitrate «f 

a  means  of  HveUhood,  he  determined  to  devote  potash,  4^  parts;  pmsnate  of  iM>tash,  3} pin^:: 

himself  to  the  study  of  botany.    He  delivered  powdered  charcoal,    8}   parts;    starch  V-4 

several  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  zoology  part;    cliromate   of  poti^  -^th  part;  isk 

and  botany,  and  formed  large  collections  of  water,  79  parts.    These  materials  are  mixal 

plants  and  insects,  which  were  eventually  pur-  together,  and  subjected  to  an  hour^s  boUiu; 

chased  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Dr.  the  solution  is  then  ready  for  use,  and  tfai 

Greville  took  a  very  warm  interest  in  many  so-  paper  is  passed  in  sheets  through  the  mixtsA 

cial  reforms  and  in  various  schemes  of  Ohristian  The  8atifl>ated  paper  is  now  ready  for  isaniiti^ 

philanthropy ;  especially  was  he  prominent  in  turing  into  the  form  of  cartridge,  and  is  roM 

the  agitation  against  slavery  in  the  colonies,  into  compact  length  of  any  diameter,  from  th< 

being  one  of  the  four  vice-presidents  of  the  great  of  a  small  revolver  to  that  of  a  six-hoLcni 

Anti-Slavery  Association  of  all  countries,  held  in  pounder.    These  rolls  may  be  made  of  the  a- 

London  in  1840.    He  was  the  author  of  "Flora  act  length  required  for  each  charge,  or  tbef 

Edinensis,""  Scottish  Gryptogamic Flora,"  *'A1-  may  be  made  a  foot,  or  even  a  yard  bcc 

geo  Britannicsd,"  and  a  portion  of  "  Icones  fllf-  and  be  afterward  cut  np  to  snit  the  charfit 

cum,*^  beside  numerous  papers  in  various  scienti-  After  rolling,  the  gunpaper  is  dbied  at  ate» 

fie  journals.    In  1824  the  University  of  Glasgow  perature  of  2 12°  Fah.,  when  it  presents  the  t^ 

conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.    Dr.  G.  pearance  of  a  compact  grayish  mass,  re8einl<Ki^ 

was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Botanical  So-  nothing  so  much  as  a  piece  of  vnlcuiized  iadi*' 

ciety,  a  FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin-  rubber  door-spring.    From  some  compantiw 

burgh,  and  Honorary  and  Oorresponding  Mem-  experiments  recently  made  with  the  nut«n<l 

her  of  several  important  scientific  bodies  in  Eng-  it  would  appear  that  the  advantages  claimed  i< 

land.  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  it  over  gunpowder  are  by  no  means  imagiDJii7  c 

GkOTE,  John,  B.  D.,  an  English  Episoopal  slight.    It  appears  to  afford  a  perfect  6obsnt^>^ 

clergyman  and  philosophical  writer,  bom  at  for  gunpowder,  superseding  gun-cotton  and  J2 

Beckenham,  Kent,  May  6,  1818;   died  at  his  other  explosive  compounds  yet  tried.    ItL<r^ 

vicarage,  near  Oamhridge,   August  21,   1866.  garded  by  the  J/e(:Aan*e»' i/a^aeiiM  as  safe  t-i^^ 

He  was  a  son  of  George  Grote  of  Oxon,  and  a  in  manufacture  and  use ;  the  chemical  solntk^- 

younger  brother  of  the  famous  historian  of  is  the  reverse  of  combustible,  and  the  (taper  it 

Greece ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1836,  dried  at  a  very  low  temperature.    In  ita  n*  iP 

and  soon  after  1838  was  elected  fellow  of  his  manipulation  is  unattended  by  the  danger  > 

college,  continuing  so  until  his  death.   In  1856,  taching  to  gun-cotton,  it  may  be  freely  han*i'^ 

upon  tne  resignation  of  Dr.  Whowell,  he  was  without  fear  of  explosion,  which  is  not  even  i»- 

elected  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Cam-  '  duced  by  percussive  action.  It  is  only  eipWid 

bridge  University,  which  position  he  held  dur-  by  contact  with  fire,  or  at  equivaJent  temp^np 

ing  Us  life.    In  1847  he  was  presented  by  his  tures,  and  is  readily  and  accurately  cat  u'-' 

coUege  to  the  vicarage  of  Trumpington.    His  cartridges  by  hand.    In  its  action  it  is  qo'-'^ 

mind  was  richly  stored  with  all  kinds  of  knowl-  and  powerful,    having  in  this    respect  a  lie- 

edge.    Every  field  of  literature  had  charms  for  cided  advantage  over  gunpowder,  than  vt-v 

him,  and  his  quick  and  retentive  memory  seemed  it  is  also  much  cleaner  in  action.    It5Ci<^ 

never  to  lose  its  hold  on  that  which  it  bad  once  unaccompanied   by  the  greasy   residoom  u^ 

embraced.    His  writings,  fVom  a  disregard  of  ways  observable  in  gnn-barr^  fired  witb  jk**"* 

the  graces  of  style  very  characteristic  of  him,  do  der,  the  gun-barrels  after  firing  the  panp£^f 

him  but  imperfect  justice,  though  they  give  being  perfectly  dry  and  comparatively  clo-^ 

evidence  of  a  mind  of  great  clearness,  vigor.  Its     explosion    produces     less    smoke   thi: 
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tbt  of  gnopowden    It  has  less  recoil,  with  cist,  bom  on  the  hereditary  estates  of  his  fomily 

quicker  penetrative  power   than   gunpowder,  inUiepalatinateofXalisz,  September  10, 1806; 

and  is  said  to  be  less  liable  to  deterioration  died  in  Washington,  B.O.  May  4,  1866.    When 

from  damp.    It  is  readily  protected  from  all  bnt  a  schoolboy  he  showed  so  lively  a  sympa- 

cbflnce  of  damp  by  a  solution  of  zyloidin  in  thy  with  the  Polish  canse  that  he  was  expelled 

acetic  acid.    The  zyloidin  is  prepared  by  act-  from  the  gymnasia  of  Warsaw  and  of  Kdisz. 

isg  on  paper  with  nitric  acid,  one  part  thereof  In  1820  he  went  to  Berlin  and  spent  the  fol- 

king  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  acetic  acid  of  lowing  five  years  in  yarions  German  Universi- 

^fic  gravity  of  1.040.  ties.   Ketnming  to  Poland  he  became  identified 

With  improved  revolvers  of  Mr.  Millard  six  with  those  who  opposed  Russian  influence  and 

roDDds  were  fired  first  with  cartridges  contain-  in  consequence  was  several  times  imprisoned 

iDg  fifteen  grams  of  gunpaper  and  a  conical  by  order  of  Constantine.    He  was  one  of  the 

ballet)  at  fifteen  yards'  range,  which  gave  as  a  projectors  of  and  participators  in  t^e  revolution 

result  an  average  of  18-16  inch  penetration  into  of  1880,  and  was  sent  as  an  agent  of  the  Repub- 

kal.   Six  rounds  were  next  fired,  with  ten  licans  to  France.     After  the  suppression  of 

Trains  of  gnnpowder  and  a  conical  bullet,  at  the  insurrection  he  lived  several  years  as  an 

be  same  range,  the  result  being  an  average  exile  in  France,  where  he  adopted  many  of  the 

ttoetration  of  18-8  inch  into  deal.    With  88  views  of  Fourier.    In  1886  he  was,  in  conse- 

ter  cent,  leas  material  its  penetrative  power  in  quence  of  a  book  in  which  he  advocated  the 

hese  instances  over  gunpowder  was  3-16  inch,  idea  of  Panslavism,  called  to  Russia  and  em- 

Tith  fifteen  grains  of  gunpaper  and  a  conical  ployed  in  the  private  chancery  of  the  Emperor. 

loHet)  six  rounds  were  then  fired  at  the  same  This  situation  he  retained  until  1844,  when, 

iDge,  and  at  each  shot  the  bullet  passed  finding  that  he  had  many  powerful  enemies  at 

lirough  a  tliree-inch  deal.    At  29  yai*ds  range,  the  imperial  court,  and  that  his  resignation 

2  grains  of  the  paper  fired  from  a  pistol  of  64  was  not  accepted  by  the  emperor,  he  secretly 
oiigc  (.44  inch)  sent  a  heavier  bullet  through  a  left  for  Berlin,  and  from  thence  went  to  Hei- 
^ee-inch  deal.  In  a  Sm'der  breech-loader,  delberg.  Here  he  again  gave  himself  up  to  his 
iurges  of  two  drachms  of  gunpowder,  witli  a  studies,  and  subsequently  for  two  years  lec- 
OQi^  bollet,  were  fired  from  a  capsule  with  tured  on  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
atral  fire  and  metal  base  with  equal  good  re-  Berne,  Switzerland.  In  1849  he  came  to  the 
ilti,  and  with  a  comparatively  slight  recoiL  United  States,  which  he  adopted  as  his  home. 
)  breech-loaders,  about  25  per  cent,  is  saved  Here  he  was  for  a  lime  professor  of  modem 
J  gunpaper  as  against  gunpowder  in  the  length  languages,  and  for  three  years  (1861  to  1868) 
t  ue  cartridge,  and  this  shortening  admits  of  a  translator  in  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
>ntisponding  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  ton.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works 
f^H,  thereby  adding  to  the  stre^^  of  the  in  the  Polish,  German,  French,  and  English  lan- 
i^  at  this  point)  and  diminishing  its  weight,  guages.  Among  the  latter  are  ^*  Russia  as  It 
:  is  stated  by  the  maker  that,  taking  into  ao-  Is*'  (1854),  and  "America  and  Europe" 
}imt  the  smaller  quantity  required  to  give  an  (1856).  His  latest  work,  in  two  volumes,  is 
IQ^efiect,  the  cost  of  the  gunpaper  will  be  from  entitled  "My  Diary,"  and  is  extremely  cen- 

3  to  50  per  cent  less  than  that  of  gunpowder,  sorious  toward  several  of  the  members  of  Mr. 
GURO  WSKJ,  Ck)unt  Adam  dk,  a  Polish  publi-  Lincoln's  cabinet. 
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Habeas    corpus.     The  following  order  of  any  kind  of  property  whatever,  who  occupied, 

'te  issued  from  the  War  Department  under  JJf  ed.  Dosaessed,  op  controlled  the  same,  i>ur8uant  to 

y."  nf  ToniiA,...  10   1  aaa  *he  order  of  the  President,  or  any  of  the  civil  or  mil- 

•«.  01  uanuary  l  J,  l»b(J :  ^^^  departments  of  the  Government,  and  to  protect 

^K^oteet  penoDs  anfitst  Improper  civil  suits  and  penalties  them  from  any  penalties  or  damages  that  may  have 

inUte rebeUloos  States.  been  or  may  be  pronounced  or  adjudged  in  said 

Military  diviiion  and   department   commanders,  courts  in  any  of  such  cases;  and  also  protectine 

iMie  commands  embrace  or  are  composed  of  any  of  colored  persons  from  prosecutions  in  any  of  said 

» lite  rebellious  States,  and  who  have  not  already  States  charged  with  offences  for  which  white  per- 

M»«  80,  will  at  once  issue  and  enforce  orders  protect  "on*  are  not  prosecuted  or  punished  in  the  same 

»f  from  prosecution  or  suits  in  the  State,  or  munici-  manner  and  degree.  •  ,  ^  „  ,  ^^^ 

Mcoorti  of  such  State,  all  officers  and  soldiers  of        By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  GRAliT. 
[«irmiesofthe  United  SUtes,  and  all  persons  there-        On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1866,  the  President 

►  S,l\,^^^^^  thereto  belonging,  subject  ^f  ^^^  United  States  issued  his  proclamation  by 

^frtSS^c^X^rU-^^^^^^^^^  ""^'^  ^'  "^^^  P^^T^«^^  aid  declare,  tha^ 

«&  proper  military  authoritV ;  and  to  protect  from  there  no  longer  existed  any  armed  resistance  ot 

^  or  prosecution  all  loyal  citizens,  or  persons,  misguided  citizens  or  others  to  the  authority  of 

Jtfljej  with  oftencea,  done  against  the  rebel  forces,  the  United  States,  in  any  or  in  all  the  States, 

ht^  charged  with  the  occupancy  of  abandoned  t^^^r  promulgate  and  declare  that    the  laws 

Mi  or  plantations,  or  the  possession  or  custody  could  be  siistnined  and  enforced  in  the  several 
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States  before  mentioned,  except  Texas,  bj  the  April  9th,  the  War  Department  issoed  the 

proper  civil  authorities,  State  or  Federal,  and  following : 

that  the  people  of  the  said  States,  except  Texas,  3.^^  jfa^-Gen.  J.  Jf.  Branncn,  Avgnda,  G^ : 

are  well  and  loyally  disposed,  and  have  con-  The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Butcm  of  i*. 

formed  or  will  conform  in  their  legislation  to  fugees,  freedmen,  etc.,  for  the  State  of  Gvnjiii, 

the  condition  of  affairs  growing  out  of  the  having  inquired  whether  the  President's  proeUm> 

amendment  to  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  ^o^fenioves  martial  Uw,  and  stated  that  tbede?irv 

a.  T              L'VAi          1                 •i.i.*      av      t    -i.^  ment  commander  does  not  feel  authonzed  to  am-:   1 

States,  prohibitmg  slavery  withm   the   limits  parties  who  have  committed  ontroges  on  freed  p€>  ! 

and  jonsdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  did  pie  or  Union  refugees,  the  Secretary  of  War,  iriti  j 

further  declare,  that  it  is  the  manifest  deter-  the  approval  of  the  Presidefit,  directs  me  to  Vniorr.  ] 

mination  of  the  American  people  that  no  State  7°^  ^^^  *he  President's  proclamation  does  not  rt-  j 

of  its  own  wm  ha.  a  right  or  power  tojo  out  ge^Zim^n^uiSTuTa  '^^.Ht^^ 

of  or  separate  itself  trom  or  be  separated  from  jurisdiction.    It  is  not  expedient,  however,  tort«<n 

the  American  Union ;  and  that  therefore  each  to  militarv  tribunals  in  any  case  where  jastict  can  be 

State  ought  to  remain  and  constitute  an  in-  attained  through  the  medium  of  civil  authontr. 

tegral  part  of  the  United  States;  and  did  fur-  .    .  ,^-?:  J.^,^^'??^^', 

ther  declare  that  the  several  aforementioned  Assistant-A^^utant  GenerJ. 

States,   excepting  Texas,  had   in  the  matter  August  20,  1866,  the  President  of  the  Unit*l 

given  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  acquiesce  States  issued  his  proclamation  reciting:           I 

in  this  sovereign  and  important  resolution  of  1.  The  proclamations  ofAugust  15  and  19. 1>96:.  j 

the  national  unity ;  and  did  further  declare  (See  Annual  Otolop^wa,  1861,  pp.  715,  TlT.r  | 

that  it  is  believed  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  2.  The  proclamation  made  on  the  ICth  dj  ^ 

of  government  that  people  who  have  been  over^  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  in  pursuance  of  23  j 

come  and  subdued  must  either  be  dealt  with  so  act  of  Congress,  approved  Jalj  18,  1861.  r; 

as  to  induce  them  voluntarily  to  become  friends,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  GeoTTJ, 

or  else  they  must  be  held  by  absolute  military  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ttti- 

power,  or  devastated  so  as  to  prevent  them  nessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  *Sjk2L>=> 

from  ever  again  doing  harm  as  enemies,  which  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  except  the  inhsUkiti  j 

last-named  policy  is  abhorrent  to  humanity  and  of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Y ii^ginia  lying  tA  \ 

to  freedom ;  and  did  further  declare  that  the  of  the  Alleghany  Monntainsi,  and  except  ^5^  t»  j 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  inhabitants  of  such  other  parts  of  that  SUel 

constituent  communities  only  as  States  andjiot  and  the  other  States  before  named  as  mxJ»\ 

as  Territories,  depeodencies,  provinces,  or  pro-  maintain  a  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Union  and  ihty 

tectorates :  and  further,  that  such  constituent  Constitution,  or  might  be  from  time  to  tizs* 

States  must  necessarily  be,  and  by  the  Constitu-  occupied  and  controlled  by  the  forces  of  t-t 

tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  made  United  States  engaged  in  the  dispersioQ  of  :^J 

e(jual  and  placed  upon  a  like  footing  as  to  pol-  insurgents,  were  dedared  to  be  in  a  state  (>f  3^ 

itical  rights,  immunities,  dignities,  and  power,  surrection  against  the  United  States, 

with  the  several  States  with  which  they  are  3.  The  proclamation    of  July   1,   1862.  If  j 

united,  and  did  further  declare  that  the  observ-  which  the  insurrection  was  declared  to  be  r'3.\ 

ance  of  political  equality,  as  a  principle  of  right  existing  in  the  States  aforesaid,  widi  the  €icf>] 

and  justice,  is  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  tion  of  certain  specified  counties  in  theSu:^-^! 

people  of  the  before-named  States,  except  Texas,  Virginia. 

to  be  and  to  become  more  and  more  constant  4.  The  proclamation  of  April  2,  18^  >.^' 

and  persevering  in  their  renewed  allegiance;  which  the  exceptions  named  in  the  procli:s^-: 

and  that  standing  armies,  military  occupation,  tion  of  August  16,  1861,  were  revoked,  andiJC'i 

martial  law,  military  tribunals,  and  the  suspen-  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  Georgia.  ^<^ 

si  on  of  the  writ  of  Jiaheas  eorptis,  are  in  time  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  AlahacJi , 

of  peace  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  incom-  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  FloncK  \ 

patible  with  the  individual  rights  of  the  cit-  and  Virginia,  except  the  forty-eight  counties  i 

izen,  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  of  Virginia  designated  as  West  Virginia,  vA 

free  institutions,  and  exhaustive  of  the  national  the  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Key  We^  P  «♦. 

resources,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  sane-  Royal,  and  Beaufort,  in  North  Carolina,  ^^^ 

tioned  or  allowed,  except  in  cases  of  actual  declared  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  insorrec&A 

necessity,  for  repelling  invasion  or  suppressing  against  the  United  States, 

insurrection  or  rebellion;  and  did  further  de-  6.  The  proclamation  of  September  15, 1*^^^ 

clare,  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  (See  Annual  Cyclop jedia  1868,  p.  489.\ 

United  States,  from  the  beginning  of  the  insur-  6.  The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Kef»ro?c-- 

rection  to  its  overthrow  and  final  suppression,  tatives  of  July  22,  1861.    (See  As^tual  Oto  ^ 

had  been  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  p^dl^.  1861,  p.  244.) 

principles  in  the  proclamation  of  June  18, 1865,  7.  Ihe  same  resolution  passed  by  the  S^rs'* 

'?cited,  and  did  then  and  thereby  proclaim  and  of  the  United  States.  July  25, 1861. 

eclaro  that  the  insurrection  which  theretofore  8.  The  proclamation  of  June  18,  1865,  it 

.ixisted  in  the  several  States,  except  in  Texas,  the  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Tennesse*?  h. 

was  at  an  end,  and  was  thenceforth  to  be  so  been  suppressed,  and  tiiat  the  antbority  of  * 

regarded.  United  States  therein  was  undisputed,  and  tU' 
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« 

snch  Uaited  States  oflSccrs  &s  had  been  duly  few  months,  he  went  to  Northampton,  and  sup- 
commissioned  were  in  the  undisputed  exercise  plied  a  new  Unitarian  church  there  until  July, 
ur  their  official  functions.  1825,  receiving  a  call  to  settle,  but  in  conse- 

9.  llie  proclamation  of  April  2,  1866,  see  quence  of  the  state  of  his  health  he  was  not 

sihoye^  and  did  fiuther  proclaim  as  follows:  ordained  until  August,  1826.    In  that  ministry 

Wktr«u,  subsequently  to  the  said  second  day  of  h©  remained  over  three  years,  when  his  health 

April,  1866,  the  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Texas  has  again  failing,  ho  resigned  the  charge  December, 

been  completely  and  everywhepe  suppressed  and  1829,  and  went  to  Cuba  for  the  winter.  Coming 

ended,  and  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has .  ^^^  apparently  restored,  he  resumed  the  pro- 

bt-en  successfully  and  completely  estabiishefd  in  the  ^^     .   "rr*"^"*^  a^^^v  «^     v  *v«  «i^.*  ■.  ^  f^^ 

said  State  of  Texas,  and  now  remains  therein  un-  lesMon,  and  after  supplymg  various  pulpits,  he 

rysjdted  and  undisputed,  and  such  of  the  proper  was  settled  in  September,  1832,  at  Providence, 

Coited  States  officers  as  hare  been  duly  commis-  R.  I.     He  was  installed  as  pastor,  November, 

^ioned  within  the  limite  of  the  said  State,  are  now  in  18S2,  enjoying  a  happy  ministry  until  his  death 

ue^nndistarbed  exercwe  of  their  official  functions  j  _^  '^^^^   ^^  more  than   thirty-three  years; 

;n^w,  the  laws  can  now  be  sustained  and  en-  hroken  only  by  two  short  seasons  of  ill-health 

( jrced  in  the  said  State  of  Texas  by  the  proper  civil  and  one  absence  of  four  months  in  Europe  in 

:athoritr,  State  or  Federal,  and  the  people  of  the  1850.    The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 

^lid  State  of  TexM,  Uke  the  peonle  of  the  other  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  College  in  1848. 

Mates  before  named,  are  well  and  loyally  disposed,  ttatt     'l^..*^^,^    ««    a».^.:^«»   ^A\4-^r,    -k^^^ 

«d  hare  conformed  or  wiU  conform,  In  tteirlcgislal  .    1^^' ?.^^^;^i^  an  Anaencan  editor    born 

tion  to  the  condition  of  ajfaira  flrowing  out  of  the  ^  England  m  1785 ;  died  m  New  York,  August 

BQiendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  11,  1866.     Ho  camo  to  the  United  States  while 

prohibiting  slarery  within  the  Ihnita  and  jurisdiction  very  young  and  was  apprenticed  in  a  printing 

"'IrlliSi^^w^*!*'  """^    A        1    •         *i^wK-  establishment  in  New  York.    In  1811,  he  en- 

I^A/7Y<»,  all  the  reasons  and  conclusions  set  forth  in  .       j  .i        /«        r  av     •>              >  i  aj      *• 

TfJTMd  to  the  several  SUtes  therein  specially  named,  ^^^  *^®  0™^<^  ^^  ^^^  Commerctal  Advertiser, 
bow  apply  equally  and  in  all  respects  to  the  State  or  &nd  two  years  after  became  part  owner  and 
Texas,  as  well  as  the  other  States  which  have  been  co-editor  of  that  journal,  with  which  he  was 
mTolred  in  insurrection ;  and  connected  for  a  period  of  fifty-three  years.  He 
J.^;T^t'„T'JSfJ«°TrexVcnt^n'V<^V'^^  -«f  dosely  identified  with  most  of  the  religious 
of  Congress,  aid  the  civil  authorities,  and  secure  and  charitable  societies  of  the  City ;  was  a  mem- 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  ber  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  from 


the  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Bible  Society ; 

(bat  the  insurrection  which  heretofore  existed  in  the  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 

f^tate  of  Texas  is  at  an  end,  and  is  to  be  henceforth  Beaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  and  tdso  of  the 

'I,3'^'i»5°wif *  ^M  *®  "  '°  r**"^'  ^^^""^  i^^^**I!  New  York  State  Colonization  Society.    He  was 

<amea,  m  which  the  said  msurrection  was  proclaimed  ^  .r.  •  a i.  v^  ^«.^j  -.^*  *• 

0  be  at  an  end  by  the  aforesaid  proclamation  of  the  ^J^^  ^^  those  consistent  men  who  cared  not  for 

«€ond  day  of  April,  18C6.  the  empty  honor  of  a  place  without  bemg  known 

And  I  do  further  proclaim.  That  the  said  insurrec-  as  a  worker,  and  was  always  found  faithftil  in 

ion  is  at  an  end^  and  that  peace,  order,  tranquilUtr,  his  attendance  upon  the  various  meetings  of 

''nitTl?tS'!5*I«oJr.f  ^^^  '"^  """"^  throughout  tfie  committees,  councils,  societies,  etc.,  with  which 

-oiiea  states  oi  America.  ,  .    i  i  i-»     i       a* '       ,«.  — 

Id  testimony  whereof,  I  hare  herewith  set  my  ^^^  ^as  connected ;  and  his  devotion  to  every 

itod  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  good  work  won  the  love  and  respect  of  all 

^x<^  associated  with  him.    His  last  illness  was  a  long 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twentieth  day  gj^([  painful  one,  but  borne  with  Christian  pa- 

'<:^X^^'^^r£::L''[^;^:iTA  tiencaand  submission.  ,       .        .  , 

^dependence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the         HALLOCK,  CrERAiiD,  an  Amenojm  joumal- 

aetT.fir»t.  ANDREW  JOHNSON.  ist,  bom  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  March  18,  1800; 

By  the  President:  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  4,  1866. 

William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State.  jj^  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1819,  and 

Application  was  made  to  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  1824  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  journalist 

^r  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  bring  before  him  by  the  establishment  of  The  Boston  Telegraph, 

lie  body  of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  confinement  at  a  weekly  which  was  merged  in  the  Boston  Me* 

f'rtress  Monroe,  but  the  writ  was  refused.  eorder  the  following  year.    In  1827,  he  became 

HALL,  Rev.  Edwabd  Bbooks,  an  eminent  part  proprietor  of  The  New  York  Observer,  and 

nitarian  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Med-  in  1828,  was  associated  with  David  Hale,  of 

•rd,  Mass.,  September  2, 1800;  died  in  Provi-  The  Journal  of  Commerce.    In  their  efforts  to 

^we,  R.  I.,  March  3,  1866.    He  graduated  at  gain  information  for  this  paper,  they  exerted 

larard  College  in  1820,  and  immediately  after  themselves  without  reference  to  expense.    In 

ent  to  Maryland  and  took  charge  of  the  "Gar-  1828,  they  fitted  out  a  schooner  to  cruise  off 

*^'n  Forest  Academy,"  near  Baltimore,  where  Sandy  Hook  and  intercept  European  vessels  for 

t*  taajrht  for  a  year.    Returning  in  the  autumn  news,  and  five  years  later  ran  an  express  from 

^  1S21,  he  entered  tlie  theological  school  at  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  by  relays  of  horses, 

ft-Tibridgc,  and  went  through  the  regular  course  and  thus  were  enabled  to  publish  Congressional 

'  study.    After  preaching  in  different  places  a  proceedings  a  day  in  advance  of  their  rivals. 
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When  this  enterprise  was  imitated  bj  other  University.  In  politics,  he  was  a  consfirratiTe, 
journals  they  extended  their  relays  of  horses  and  in  1842,  he  was  elected  for  the  boroagh  of 
to  Washington.  This  was  the  inauguration  of  Cardigan,  bnt  his  seat  being  qnestioneo,  hii 
a  system  of  expressing  news  which  resulted  in  election  was  annulled  on  petition.  He  was  an 
the  celebrated  Halifax  express.  Mr.  Hallock  intimate  friend  ofHannah  Moore,  and  it  la  corn- 
was  distinguished  for  what  were  called  con-  monly  supposed  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
servative  views  of  politics,  was  an  unflinching  once  famous  novel,  ^'  Ooelebs  in  Search  of  a 
supporter  of  a  national  pro-Slavery  policy,  yet  Wife."  Mr.  Harford  was  the  author  of  "Life 
of  landly  disposition  and  generous  hand  toward  .  of  Michael  Angelo,"  "  Life  of  Bishop  Barpess." 
individual  slaves  who  appealed  to  his  charity.  "  Recollections  of  William  Wilberforce,"  and 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  the  several  other  volumes, 
ecclesiastical  organization  to  which  he  belonged,  HAWKS,  Faancis  Listeb,  D.  D.,  UL  D.,  an 
and  expended  more  than  $50,000  in  the  erection  American  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  New- 
of  a  church  in  New  Haven  in  which  conserva-  bern.  K  C,  June  10,  1798;  died  in  Stw 
tive  views  in  regard  bol^  to  religion  and  idavery  York,  September  27,  1866.  At  the  age  of 
should  be  maintained.  He  was  one  of  the  foun-  fourteen  he  entered  the  university  of  his  natiie 
ders  of  the  Southern  Aid  Society,  designed  to  State ;  graduated  in  1815,  and  devoting  him- 
take  the  place  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  self  to  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
Society  in  the  South,  when  the  latter  withdrew  bar  in  1819.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-three 
support  from  slave-holding  churches.  Mr.  Hal-  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  North  Caru- 
lock  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  early  in  lina,  but  soon  after  entered  upon  the  study  of 
life  gave  lessons  in  Hebrew  to  several  clergy-  theology  and  waa  ordained  to  the  miiustrr  in 
men.  the  Episcopal  Chm*ch  in  1827.    His  first  charge 

HAMBURG,  a  Free  City  in  Germany.  Area,  was  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  subsequently  ia 

135  sq.  miles;  population  in  1860,  229,941 ;  in  Philadelphia.    In  1881  he  became  rector  of  St 

1866,  it  was  estimated  at  251,000.    The  "Bud-  Stephen's  Church,  New  York,  but  resigned  at 

get"  for  1866,  estimates  the  receipts  at  $11,-  the  close  of  the  year,  and  was  next  called  to  the 

265,833  mark  Banco,  and  tlie  expenditures  at  pastorate  of  St.  Thomas's,  New  York,  which  he 

$11,265,888.    The  public  debt,  on  December  held  until  1843.    In  1835,  at  the  General  Con- 

81,  1863,  amounted  to  56,855,829  mark  banco  ventionj  he  was  appointed  to  the  missionsr^ 

(1  mark  banco =34^  cents).    The  imports  from  bishopric  of  the  Southwest,  but  he  declioeil 

Europe  and  the  Levant,  in  1865,  amounted  to  the  appointment.    As  historian  for  the  Amer- 

280,870,460  mark  banco,  those  from  and  through  icon  Episcopal  Church  he  visited  England,  and 

Altona  to  $50,408,820,  those  from  transatJantio  obtained  mauy  valuable  papers  conceruing  the 

ports  to  $69,827,570,  (those  frc^n  the  United  rise  and  progress  of  Episcopacy  in  this  country. 

States  to  $18,883,170) ;  total  imports  by  sea,  In  1837,  in  coi\junction  with  Dr.  Henry,  h« 

$401,106,350 ;  total  imports  by  land  and  river,  founded  The  New  York  Eeciew,  of  which,  for 

$870,562,530 ;  total  imports  by  land  and  sea,  a  while,  he  continued  editor.    .About  this  time 

$771,668,880,  against  $778,016,770  in  the  pre-  he  founded  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  at  Flushing,  Loni; 

ceding  year.    The  movement  of  transmarine  Island— a  school  intended  for  the  special  bene- 

shipping  in  1865,  was  as  follows :  entered,  6,186  fit  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  bnt  it  was  do^ 

vessels,  together  of  543,735  lasts  (1  last=6,000  in  a  few  years,  leaving  him  deeply  in  debt  He 

pounds) ;    cleared  5,186  vessels,  together  of  removed  to  Mississippi  in  1843,  and  was  elected 

640,666  lasts.    The  merchant  navy  consisted  at  bishop  of  the  diocese  the  same  year.    In  tbd 

the  end  of  1865  of  639  vessels,  together  of  following  year  this  election  came  before  tht) 

83,710  lasts.    In  the  conflict  between  Austria  house  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies,  in  geoerJ 

and  Prussia,  Hamburg  sided  with  Prussia,  and  convention.    Strong  oppoation  was  made  to 

after  the  war  joined  the  North  German  Con-  Dr.  Hawks,  and  the  matter  was  finally  refem-d 

federation.  back  to  the  diocese  of  Mississippi.    The  dioec* 

HANOVER,  until  1866,  a  kingdom  in  Ger-  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  Dr.  Hawks 

many,  which  was  by  royal  decree  of  September  but  he  refused  to  accept  the  bi^oprio.    He  he- 

20,   1866,  incorporated  with  Prussia.     Area,  came  rector  of  Christ's  Church,  in  New  Orleans, 

14,600  sq.  miles ;  population,  in  1864, 1,923,492.  in  1844,  which  position  he  held  for  five  years 

In  the  German-Italian  war,  Hanover  sided  with  during  which  time  he  was  elected  President  of 

Austria,  and  was  the  first  State  invaded  by  the  University  of  Louisiana.    He  returned  to 

the  Prussian  troops.    The  Prussian  Govern-  New  York  in  1849,  becoming  rector  of  tho 

ment  took  formal  possession  of  it  on  October  Church  of  the  Mediator,  soon  after  mei^ed  in 

6,  1866.  Calvary  Church.    He  wad  elected  Bishop  oi 

HARFORD,  John  Soaitoeett,  D.C.L.,F.R.S.,  Rhode  Island  in  1862,  but  declined  the  office, 

an  English  author,  bom  in  1785 ;  died  in  Glou-  Upon  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1861, 

cestershire,  April  16,  1866.    He  was  a  magis-  Dr.  Hawks   strongly    sympathized  with  thd 

trate  and  deputy-lieutenant  for  the  counties  of  South,  and  accordingly  resigned  his  position 

Gloucester  and  Cardigan,  and  magistrate  for  as  rector  of  the  Calvary  Church  and  scoept<^ 

Carmarthen.    In  1824,  he  filled  the  oflSce  of  the  charge  of  a  parish  in  Baltimore.    Soon  after 

high  sheriflT  of  Cardiganshire.     In  1822,  he  the  return  of  peace  he  was  recaJled  to  Nev 

was  created  an  honorary  D.  C.  L.,  by  Oxford  York  to  become  rector  of  the  congregation  of 
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tbeChapeloftheHoljSavioiir,  for  which  anew  inhabitants;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ob- 

ediilcewas  being  bnilt  at  the  time  of  his  death,  tained  froiti  Pmssia  some  districts  which  had 

He  w$B  eminent  for  his  learning,  an  eloquent  heretofore  belonged  to  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and 

and  able  preacher  of  deep  and  earnest  piety.  Frankfort,  together  with  an  area  of  about  88 

Dr.  Hawks  was  a  laborious  stndent  and  writer,  square  miles,   and  11,814  inhabitants.    Pres- 

Id  lSd8  appeared  his  **  Contributions  to  the  ent  area  of  the    grand  duchy,   2,955  square 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  States; "  in  miles ;  population  816,002.  Largest  city,  Mentz, 

ISiO,  his  ^'  Egypt  and  its  Monuments ;  "  in  the  42,704  inhabitants ;  capital,  Darmstadt,  29,225 

same  year,  **  Auricular  Confession  in  the  Pro-  inhabitants.    Hesse-Darmstadt  forms  part  of 

t^stant  Episcopal  Church ; "  in  1864,  a  transla-  the  North  Gennan  Confederation,  but  only  for 

tion  of  "  Kovero's  and  von  Tschudi's  Antiquities  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse.    Yearly  receipts, 

of  Pern."    He  wrote,  also,  two  volumes  of  the  as  estimated  in  the  budget  for  the  financial 

"History  of  North  Carolina,"  published  by  Mr.  period  from  1866  to  1868,  9,497,008  florins; 

Hale,  in  Fayetteville ;  and  he  edited  the  papers  yearly  expenditures,  9,872,962  florins;  surplus, 

of  Alexander  Hamilton.    Before  entering  the  124,046  florins.  Public  debt  (in  1865),  exclusive 

ministry  he  prepared  four  volumes  of  "Reports  of  railroad  debt,  2,747,000  florins.    The  army 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,"  and  consists  of  11,751  men. 

a "  Digest  of  all  the  Cases  Decided  and  Reported  HOLLAND.    (See  Nbthehlakds.) 

in  North  Carolina."    In  addition  to  all  this,  HONDURAS.    (See  Central  Amebica.) 

his  contributions  to  periodical  literature  were  HUGHES,  Ellen  (Mother  Akqbla),  Supe- 

Tolnminous.  rior  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital ;  bom  near  Augher, 

HAYTI,  a  republic  in  the  "West  Indies,  con-  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  about  1806;  di^  at 

Ftitnting  the  French-speaking  portion  of  the  the  hospital.  New  York  City,  Septembers,  1866. 

i^d  of  San  Domingo.    Area,  10,081  square  She  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes, 

miles;  population,  6^,000  inhabitants.     The  and  came  to  this  country  with  her  mother  in 

capital,  Port-au-Prince,  has  21,000  inhabitants.  1818 ;  her  father  having  emigrated  to  Penn- 

Tlie  President  of  the  Republic,  General  Nicolas  sylvania  two  years  previously.    The  family  set- 

Fabre  Geffrard,  was  elected  December  22, 1868,  tied  at  Chambersburg,  and  Ellen  was  educated 

and  took  the  oath  of  oflSce  January  23,  1859.  in  a  convent  at  Frederick,   Maryland.     She 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Republic  is  favor-  joined  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity  at  the  age 

&bk    The  public  revenue  in  1863  amounted  of  22  or  23,  assuming  the  name  of  Angela  when 

to  41,032,302  Hay  tien  dollars ;  the  expenditures  she  took  the  vail,  and  has  ever  since  that  time 

to  $34,977,687 ;  giving  a  surplus  of  ^6,054, 615  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Order,  super- 

ilT.n2  Haytien  dollars  are  equal  to  one  dollar  intending  various  schools  and  charitable  institu- 

gold.)   The  "Budget"  for  1864,  estimated  the  tutions,  priDcipally  in  the^ity  and  State  of  New 

revenue  at  $88,710,800,  and  the  expenditures  York.    In  1846  the  Sisterhood  was  divided,  all 

at  137,331,811 ;  probable  surplus,  $1,378,989.  the  various  houses  of  the  congregation  in  New 

Pnblic  debt,  on  .January  1, 1864,  amounted  to  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  England  States 

9,^7,233  Haytien  dollars.  being  erected  into  a  separate  congregation,  the 

HESSE.    I,  Hesse-Homburg,  until  1866  a  headquarters  of  which  were  established   at 

landgravate  of  Germany,  with  an  area  of  135  Mount  St.  Vincent's,  within  the  present  limits 

sqnare  miles,   and  a  population,  in  1864,  of  of  the    Central  Park.     Mother  Angela  was 

^7,374.    By  the  death  of  the  childless  land-  chosen  Superior,  and  retained  that  ofSce  for 

grave,  Ferdinand,  on  March  24, 1866,  the  land-  six  years — the  longest  period  allowed  by  the 

gravate  was  united  with  Hesse-Darmstadt.  rules.    For  the  last  eleven  years  she  had  been* 

ir.  Hesse-Cassel,  until  1866  an  electorate  of  Director  of  the  Hospital  in  Eleventh  Street 

Germany,  with  an  area  of  4,430  square  miles,  She  bore  a  striking  resemblance  in  person  to 

and  a  population,  in  1864,  of  745,063.    As,  in  her  distinguished  brother,  of  whom  she  was 

the  Gorman-Italian  war,  the  elector  took  sides  always  a  special  favorite.    She  was  like  him, 

with  Austria,  the  Prussian  army  took  posses-  also,  in  decision  and   strength  of  character; 

*jioa  of  the  country,  and  by  a  royal  decree  of  though  she  also  possessed  a  good  deal  of  ten- 

f^'ptoniber  20,  1866,  it  was  united  with  Prnssia.  demess    and    affectionateness  of    disposition. 

Tl»e  formal  installation  of  the  Prussian  Govern-  During  the  late  war  she  was  active  and  untiring 

cicat  took  place  on  October  8, 1866.  in  her  aid  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  caring 

HI.  Hesse-Darmstadt  a  grand  duchy  of  Ger-  for  the  sick  and  providing  for  the  necessities  of 

D'lny.    Grand  Duke,  Lud  wig  TIL,  bom  June  theneedyfamiliesof  absent  or  disabled  soldiers. 

9,1806;  succeeded  his    father  on  June    16,  HUMPHREY,   Hon.    James,   an    American 

1S4S.    The  country  is  divided  into  three  prov-  lawyer  and  member  of  the  United  States  Con- 

Hf  fcs :  Upper  Hesse,  Stackenburg,  and  Rhine-  gress,  was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  October  9, 

Hes>e.     In   the  German-Italian  war    Hesse-  1811;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1866. 

Darmstadt  took  sides  with  Austria,  and  it  con-  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Ileman  Humphrey, 

f  laded,  on  September  3d,  a  special  treaty  of  D.  D.,  former  President  of  Amherst  College,  at 

pKoce  with  Prnssia  at  Berlin.    By  this  treaty  it  which  institution  he  graduated  with  distinction 

eJed  to  Prnssia  the  landgravate  of  Hesse-  in  1831.    After  teaching  two  years  in  Plain- 

llomburg,  and  some  districts  of  Upper  Hesse,  field  Academy,  Conn.,  he  studied  law  at  New 

together  about  446  square  miles,  and  75,102  Haven,  and  entering  upon  the  practice  of  hi« 
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profession  gained  distinction,  first  at  Lonisyille,  beld  in  1866  by  the  Baron  Paul  de  Senojey, 

and  afterward  at  the  New  York  bar.    In  the  The   latter    by    Count    Valentin    Torok  a 

transition  from   ine  to  the  other  he  spent  a  Szendr5. 

season  as  acting  professor  of  rhetoric  and  ora-  On  February  26th  an  address,  adopted  h 
tory  at  Amherst  College.  Having  removed  to  both  Houses  of  the  Diet^  was  presented  to  tLc 
Brooklyn,  he  was,  in  1848,  elected  alderman  of  emperor,  stating  as  the  demands  of  Hnngarya  j 
the  Fourth  Ward,  and  was  reelected  the  follow-  recognition  by  Austria  of  the  continuitj  of  her 
ingyear.  In  1850  and  1851  he  served  as  corpo-  rights,  restoration  of  the  old  provinces  of  the 
ration  counsel.  In  1858  he  was  urged  to  ac-  kingdom  (reunion  of  Transylvania,  Croatia. 
cept  the  nomination  for  Congress,  and  was  at  etc.,  with  Hungary),  appointment  of  a  refpcc- 
that  time  regarded  as  the  leading  man  of  the  sible  Hungarian  ministry,  provisional  retst^ « 
party.  He  accepted  the  nomination  and  was  lishment  of  the  **  Comitats  "  on  the  baa*  of 
elected  by  a  plurality  vote,  serving  as  a  member  the  laws  of  1848.  The  Diet  also  appointed  ^ 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  committee  of  sixty-seven  members  to  draw  u; 
the  Select  Committee  of  Thirty-three  on  the  a  platform  of  reconstruction.  The  committt.- 
seceding  States.  In  1860  he  was  renomi-  appointed  again  a  sub-committee  of  fifteen  for 
nated,  but  the  district  being  largely  Demo-  the  same  purpose.  Both  sub-committee  anl 
cratio,  he  was  defeated  by  Moses  F.  Odell.  In  general  committee  followed  the  lead  of  Deal 
1862  he  was  again  beaten  by  Mr.  Odell.  In  the  most  influential  statesman  in  Bang&rr.  Aq 
1864  Mr.  Humphrey  was  the  Republican  can-  imperial  rescript,  replying  to  these  addresstN 
didate,  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  "was  read  to  both  Houses  of  the  I>iet  on  Marti 
He  was  regarded  as  a  hard-working  man  in  8d.  In  this  rescript  the  emperor  expresst^ 
Congress,  and  made  himself  especially  useful  as  satisfaction  at  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Die: 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  that  certain  affairs  are  common  to  IIuLgarf 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  and  Austria,  and  expects  that  further  ne^tis- 
in  the  Navy  Department.  During  the  summer  tions  would  lead  the  Diet  also  to  acknowledge 
of  1866  he  visited  Europe  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  laws  passc^i 
Mr.  Humphrey  possessed  a  mind  richly  stored  in  1848.  The  rescript  then  states  that  the  third 
with  learning,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  ele-  article  of  the  laws  of  1848,  establishing  asepar- 
gant  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  while  his  line  ate  ministry  for  Hungary,  could  not  be  maic- 
of  professional  service  had  made  him  thoroughly  tained  consistently  with  a  proper  treatment 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  general  law  and  of  common  affairs.  The  emperor  states  tht 
national  polity.  He  had  a  sound  judici^  mind  article  4  of  the  laws  of  1848,  gtipnlating  that 
and  rare  powers  of  discrimination,  inspiring  the  Diet  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the  G oven- 
great  confidence  as  a  man  wise  in  council,  de-  ment  before  the  budget  had  been  voted,  cann't 
voted  in  patriotism,  firm  in  decision,  and  ener-  be  carried  out.  The  rescript  further  annomic:> 
getio  in  accomplisbment  of  whatever  was  de-  that  an  immediate  reSstablishment  of  tlic  to- 
liberately  resolved  upon.  He  shared  in  all  the  itats  was  impossible,  and  finally  rcfere  to  the 
efforts  to  avert  the  calamity  of  civil  war — per-  law  of  1848,  relative  to  the  national  guard,  b 
sistent  to  the  last  in  endeavors  to  secure  peace,  which  the  emperor  considers  some  modifi^- 
but  without  ever  proposing  to  sacrifice  tlie  au-  tions  necessary.  The  emperor  repeats,  in  con- 
thority  of  the  Government,  or  the  interests  of  elusion,  that  the  reestablishment  of  the  U^^ 
the  country.  In  private  as  well  as  public  life  he  of  1848  is  impossible  without  a  previoos  re- 
was  beloved  for  his  virtues,  and  after  completing  vision. 

an  honorable  career,  was  removed  in  the  midst  On  April  26th,  a  deputation  of  the  Diet  pre- 
of  his  usefulness.  sented  to  the  emperor  a  second  address  ado])(td 
HUNGARY,  a  country  of  Europe,  formerly  by  both  Houses,  in  which  the  demands  of  tht? 
an  independent  kingdom,  now  a  crownlani  of  address  of  February  26th,  were  reiterated. 
Austria.  In  1841),  all  the  dependencies  of  the  The  emperor,  in  his  reply,  adhered  to  the  de- 
Hungarian  crown,  namely,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  mands  made  in  the  rescript  of  March  8d,Daffit^ 
the  Hungarian  Litorale,  Transylvania,  the  mUi-  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  1848,  and  the  r^l^* 
tary  frontier,  and  Dalmatia,  were  detached  from  tion  of  the  relation  of  Hun^y  to  the  who.^. 
Hungary,  and  made  independent  crownlands;  of  the  empire  before  the  recognition  byAnstru 
thus  reducing  the  population  of  Hungary  from  of  the  continuing  validity  of  the  Hungarian 
about  15,000,000  to  9,000,000 ; '  but  the  Magyars  Constitution. 

never  recognized  these  changes,  and  in  1866,  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Germ  an -Italian  var. 

the  Austrian  Government,  anxious  to  come  to  the  Austrian  Government  began  to  slow  ;. 

an  understanding  with  Hungary,  showed  itself  readiness  to  mike  greater  concession*.    TliC 

favorable  to  the    reconstruction  of  Hungary  Hungarians  firmly  insisted  upon  their  deniaci>. 

on  its  old  basis.*    The  chief  officers  of  admin-  and  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Cnftciia^ 

istration  bear  the  title  Tavemicus  {Tavemi-  the  sub-committee  of  fifteen  presented  the  plii- 

carum  regalium  magister\  the  highest  judge,  form  for  reconstruction  to  the  great  eomroittw 

that  of  Index  Ourice,    The  former  position  was  of  sixty-seven.     The  platform  nroposed  tbul 

— _ Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  Jikewujc  CV 

•  For  the  BUlIstlcBoftho  different  nces  In  Hnngary.w*  ^^i»»  ^  ^he  is  wUling  to  acccpt  such  a  propON- 

AxNUALCTOLopjLDiAforiscd.  tiou,  should  togcther  have  a  separate  caluJf 
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independent  of  the  cabinet  for  the  other  prov-  >nd  fleet,  defeated  those  hopes  we  built  upon  the 

inces,  rir. :  a  president  of  the  cabinet;  a  home  J^stico  ©^  o^ir  cause  and  the  ready  heroism  of  our 

,uiniste.^ne«t^esideofthee^,pe^r;  then  |^^f\rV-™'Ju'e"A"^'sr„r^^^^^^ 

ELnistere  of  the  Hunganan  tinances,  of  public  gerere  decrees  of  fate,  which  could  only  be  reshaped 

iQ^traction,  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  of  more  favorably  by  the  utmost  exertions  of  sacrifice, 

jastice,  of  public  works,  and  a  secretary  at  war.  ^^^d  of  the  moral  and  material   strength  of  our 

A  similar  cabinet  might  be  appointed  for  the  Peop»«»»  we  did  not  hesitate  to  restore  to  them,  even 

other  half  of  the  empire,  eacfof  the  two  re-  Tu^Ht^y^o?  ^l^^^TA^^:  1'!?^?^^^^^^^^ 
sponsible  to  their  respective  Parliaments,  the  deeply-felt  cares  of  our  paternal  heart,  and  among 
Above  these  two  cabinets,  howeyer,  an  imperial  our  highest  duties  as  a  sovereign.  The  momentous 
cabinet  would  be  appointed,  consistinsf  of  a  «▼««*«  of  the  past,  coupled  with  regard  for  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  a  minister  for  the  ?^o'n"^«t'en^eU^re^ube^^n'^a1nV^rer^^^^^^^ 
imperial  finances,  and  a  mmister  of  war,  the  unavoidable  degree,  that  we  should  hasten  to  the  ex- 
imperial  finances,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  army  tent  of  our  power  the  settlement  of  the  pending  in- 
being  acknowledged  as  afiTairs  common  to  both  temal  affairs  of  our  monarchy  upon  the  basis  pointed 
tiie  great  parts  of  the  empire.  Those  imperial  °Mj  »?  ewential  to  the  sincere  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
r,<r,ftn,-j  4^,^  •nr^«^i;i  "k^  t.,*-«^««:ui«  *^  «  «««  stitutioual  Hghts  aud  claims  of  our  pcoplcs.  Incur 
.:.ai.ter.s  too,  would  be  responsible  to  a  cen-  ^^y^  rescript  of  the  24th  of  June  iSst  we  have 

tr:il  committee  of  the  two  Parliaments,  which  already  recognized  the  ready  activity  with  which  the 

would  hare  to  regulate  and  to  control  tlie  im-  estates  and  representatives  of  our  beloved  Kingdom 

perial  budget,  questions  of  army  organization,  ^^  Hungary  in  Diet  assembled  have  associated  them- 

ot  the  debts  and  of  the  tariff,  and  to  give  direc-  f^^^"  T^*^  our  eflorts,  and  have  upon  their  part  also 

tmn  ♦«  ^k^  ^•^'  t.         fi^    >  «^«  ^U9         onT^  begun  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  that  common 

t!on  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.     That  taa\.    The  more  were  we  forced  to  lament  that  we 

committee,  however,  would  for  all  the  debates  were  compelled  to  prorogue  the  Hungarian  Diet  just 

meet  separately,  the  Hungarian  in  one  hall,  the  >t  the  verv  time  when,  owing  to  the  aforesaid  dill- 

Anatrian  in  another,  not  to  unite  but  for  joint  8?°?®  ^^  *°®  **™®  *°  *^®  preliminary  consultations 

]y<^\Ql                                                                  **  of  the  committee,  a  draft  was  obtamed,  respecting 

i\  •'  T         ««'^T_               1            .A                  3     *  the  starting-point  and  ultimate  object  of  which — 

Un  June  2  ah  a  royal  rescript  was  read  at  although  it  has  not  as  yet  passed  through  the  legiti- 

tne  sitting  of  the   chambers,   proroguing  the  mate  stages  of  public  debate  and  consideration  of 

Diet  for  an  indefinite  period  on  account  of  the  *he  Diet— we  did  not  even  at  that  time  hesitate  to 

war.     Previous   to  adjournment  both  houses  ^^V^esB  our  recognition ;  for  we  feel  ourselves  called 

T>«'c^i  -«^^i„*:^ ^jL  *4.-       x-L-                 i.'  upon,  in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  opposite  demands, 

pa^sed  resolutions  regretting  the  prorogation,  to  turn  our  active  attention  to  all  those  points  whose 

buv  noping  for   the   speedy   assembly  of  the  development  is  calculated  speedily  to  pave  the  way 

Kcichsrath  and  the  restoration  of  the  constitu-  for  a  solution  of  the  main  (Question  founded  upon 

tion.      The  upper  house  added  numerous  ex-  "K^t«  ^^  equity.    We  see  with  satisfaction  in  that 

pressions  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  the  sit-  ?':*^  ^^  "^^^5  "^T*?5 1^«  5oa°«<^iJJ>»^  ^^  9.^  c^un- 

f;n«*i       1      -11.     ii         xT     7^    1.'  tries  expressed,  and  the  indispensable  consideration 

un*  Closed  with  cheers  for  the  king.  stated  as  a  guiding  principle  tliat  the  security  of  the 

Ihe  Diet  was  reopened  on  November  19th.  monarchy  in  its  most  important  interest  should  be 

The  Government  sent  in  a  royal  rescript,  which  guaranteed.    In  reply  to  the  unhesitating  frankness 

acknowledged  that  the  platform  of  the  sub-  ^^i,}'^^^  confldence  the  estates  and  representatives 

rrimmiffiiA   *,«:»k4-  »^^,^  ««  «   k-«:«  ^««  ^^^^  in  D»®t  assembled  have  expressed  m  their  address  to 

committee  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  recon-  ^^^  ^^  therefore  wish  them  to  feel  assured  in  ad- 

strnction,  but  msisted  upon  an  explicit  rccog-  vance,  that  we  recoffuiie  the  subjects  proposed  in 

nition  that  the  questions  of  the  debt  of  the  ar-  the  draft  of  the  said  sub-committee  with  reference 

niT,  of  the  indirect  taxes,  and  of  all  kinds  of  to  the  debate  and  treatment  of  common  affairs  as  a 

««.e  and  government  monopol^^            exclu-  Stu^tt^alt^mf^^^^^^^ 

avely  common  affairs,  and  refused,  before  such  secure  the  rapid  and  satisfactory  success  of  the  con- 

a  declaration  should  be  made,  to  appoint  a  sultations  in  this  resnect,  we  think  it  advisable  to 

Hongariou  cabinet.     The  following  is  the  text  indicate  those  principal  points  with  regard  to  which  it 

of  the  imperial  rescript :  appears  requisite,  for  tne  nurpqse  of  a  suitable  divi- 

^  '  sion  of  common  affairs,  that  especial  attention  be 
We,  Francis  Joseph  the  First,  by  God's  grace  Em-  directed  on  the  part  of  the  estates  and  representa- 
P«ror  of  Austria,  apostolic  Kins  of  Hungary,  Bohe-  tives.  What  we  must  indispensably  uphold  is  the 
^,  Gallcia,  Lodomeria,  and  Illyria,  Archduke  of  unity  of  the  army,  which,  together  with  unity  in  the 
Aoitria,  etc.,  send  greeting  and  grace  to  the  ecclesi-  command  and  in  the  internal  organization  of  its 
istical  and  temporal  digmtaries,  estates,  and  repre-  parts,  also  undoubtedly  demands  unanimity  of  prin- 
Matatives  of  our  faithful  Kinsdom  of  Hungary  and  cinle  in  the  arrangements  for  the  time  of  service  and 
the  parts  therewith  connected,  who  are  assembled  filling  up  the  ranks.  The  future  development  of  in- 
^°  i^^  ^i^t  convoked  by  us  in  our  royal  free  city  temu  traffic  and  the  vital  conditions  of  industry  re- 
p  ?'th,  the  10th  December,  18G5.  quire  just  as  indispensably  that  the  customs  tariff, 
F«ithfal  Lie^s:  With  unshaken  confidence  in  and  as  a  logical  sequence  the  indirect  taxation  excr- 
beare&lj  Providence,  and  in  th^faithful  devotion  of  cisin|^  an  important  influence  upon  industrial  pro- 
oar  peoples,  we  resume  the  thread  of  our  negotia-  duction,  together  with  the  State  monopoly  system, 
t)OQs  with  the  Diet,  the  starting-point  of  which  we  should  be  regulated  upon  an  agreed  and  similar 
Vented  out  in  our  speech  from  the  throne,  and  as  basis.  Lastly,  the  State  debts  and  the  innermost 
wtose  higbl^f  important  and  unalterable  ultimate  oh-  being  of  the  State  credit,  so  intimately  connected 
|^*re  tonsider  the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  therewith,  require  united  treatment,  if  the  interests 
DODd  connecting  the  various  parts  of  the  monarchy,  of  the  money  market,  which  affect  public  life  in  all 
^  well  as  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  autonomous  parts  of  the  realm  with  equal  vigor,  are  to  be  pre- 
'i^Qta  of  our  beloved  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  served  from  dangerous  oscillation.  Bv  the  result  of 
°"^onible  turn  of  the  war,  which  was  not  to  be  ef-  the  negotiations  with  the  Diet  carriea  on  upon  this 
»wed  by  the  brilliant  victories  of  our  Southern  army  foundation,  we  trust  speedily  to  bo  in  a  position  to 
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regard  as  in  principle  remored  the  obstacles  with  re-  of  agreement,  we.  the  representaiires  of  the  luiioD, 

spect  to  those  guaranties  for  the  ^neral  State  con-  secoreljr  hoped  th;jt  we  snonld  beable  in  a  short  time 

nection  we  are  obliged,  as  the  immediate  conse-  to  obtian  tne  satisfactorj,  permaoeot,  and  lasting 

qnence  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  to  goard  from  solution  of  the  existing  weigfatj  dimcolties.   \^e 

everj  danger.    We  shall  thus  upon  our  part  be  able  hoped  this,  because  jour  majesty,  in  the  speech  from 

to  contribute  towaf^  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  the  throne,  had   definitire(j  chosen  the  PneoMt- 

conspicuousljr  put  forward  in  the  addresses  cf  the  ic   Sanction  as  the  starting-point  and  Icfralbiaii 

estates  and  representatives,  and  bj  the  appointment  recognised  by  both  parties.    We  were  conrioceii 

of  a  responsible  ministry,  as  well  as  the  restoration  that   as  soon  as  your  majesty  desired  a  peina- 

of  the  municipal  self-administration,  to  do  justice  to  nent  and  lasting  agreemeut,  the  legal  basis  with- 

the  constitutional  demands  of  the  people  of  our  be-  out  which  ererjr  agreement  in  a  constitntioiul  waj  u 

loved  kingdom  of  Hungarr.    While  we  are  rissolved  impossible,  which  your  majesty  had  yourself  re»>g- 

to  introduce  the  responsible  system  of  government  nized  and  selected  as  a  starting-point,  would  b«  iu- 

not  only  into  Hungary,  but  generally,  we  reserve  to  mediately  and  first  of  all  comptetely  restwed.   Ba; 

ouselves  to  carry  out  the  detailed  application  and  re-  alas  I  this  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled  to  this  present 

alizatio n  of  the  principles  referring  to  common  affairs,  hour.    The  Pragmatic  Sanction*  of  which  the  portion 


last,  through  the  responsible  ministers  to  be  ap-  the  condition  of  continuity  of  right  we«  hare  r- 

pointed  by  us,  and  in  agreement  with  the  estates  peatedly  requested  and  urged  is  not  yet  folfillei 

and  representatives  in  Diet  assembled.    We  enter-  Upon  what  foundation  are  we,  therefore,  to  build  up 

tain  the  hope  that  the  estates  and  representatives  of  the  work  of  agreement  if  the  only  secure  bssii  is  still 

our  beloved  Kingdom  of  Hungary  will  receive  the  out  of  existence?  In  what  way  are  we  to  stcire  for  the 

candid  statement  of  these  our  paternal  intentions  desired  object  if  that  only  wav  which  we  as  repK* 


ments  of  the  day,  thereby  upon  their  part  acoelera-  jesty  by  this  Diet  we  have  developed  all  those  im* 

ting  the  fulfilment  of  our  most  earnest  wish,  viz.,  portant  reasons  by  virtue  of  which  we  htse  ri^t- 

the  secure  introduction  of  constitutional  organization  fully  urged  the  immediate  restoration  of  oar  codso- 

into  our  collective  realm.    The  country  now  stands  tution.    We  have  stated  the  necessi^  of  upheldia^ 

upon  the  threshold  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  wishes,  inviolate,  and  practically  carrying  on  the  constitntM 

Ttxe  sentiments  which  induced  us  to  place  in  its  Iaws  bo  long  as  they  are  not  suspended  in  the  vir 

hands  the  decision  as  to  its  own  future,  to  be  arrived  prescribed  by  law.    This  is  a  vital  condiUoo  of  tiu 

at  by  a  correct  recognition  of  its  interests  are  not  existence  of  the  state,  without  which  neither  the 

changed.    We  assuredly  believe  that  the  conscien-  whole  nor  details  in  the  law  are  able  to  find  seccre 

tious  codperation  of  the  good-will  of  both  parties  support.    The  recognition  of  the  laws,  and  the  de> 

irill  succeed  in  imparting  to  that  future  a  basis  cal-  nial  of  their  practical  execution,  cannot  legallj  sub- 

ccilated  to  harmonize  the  venerable  traditions  of  the  Bist  side  by  side.  We  see  with  apprehension  thst  tbe 

past  with  the  demands  of  the  present,  and  thereby  reasons  we  have  brought  forward,  and  oar  repeat^ 

permanently  to  secure  their  renewed  prosperity.  requests,  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  determine  yccr 

Given  at  our  capital  city  of  Vienna,  this  17th  No-  majestv  to  fulfil  that  justifiable  wish  of  the  uti^o. 

tnmber,  1866.  FRANCIS  JOSEPH.  the  remsal  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  refosal  of 

GEORGE  VON  MAJLATH.  the  rights  guaranteed  bv  the  Pragmatic  SasctioB. 

JOHANN  YON  BARTOS.  The  gracious  rescript  which  your  majesty  raceotir 

TU-*  »A«>..:^4.  ««-  „^4.  «««.««;i«^  v^  ♦i,^  -nt^*  «-  deigned  to  forward  to  us,  in  reply  to  our  second  id- 

The  rescript  was  uot  regarded  by  the  Diet  as  drets,  is,  even  in  the  promis^  and  r^cognitioQ  ;t 

satiiaactory.     Deak   aod   nis  party  refased  to  contains,  not  able  to  calm  our  apprehensions,  for  vc 

alter  the  platform,  nnless  a  cabinet  were  ap-  asked  the  immediate  restoration  of  our  constitotioo, 

pointed  to   conduct  the   public  business;  but  »nd  for  full  continuity  of  right,  and  this  request  iht 

they  were  willing  to  consider  the  platform  of  ^^-f}  ^^^}  ^T*?***  ^   •      ^5'*  J**'*'^"?'!!?^ 

Il    ISA         '     iC^  .77        *^/    y*«ww»t«  V*  finitirely  refased  therein  is  made  dependent  upoa 

the  nfleen  m  the  committee  of  the  wxty-seven.  time  and  conditions,  but  to  postpone  or  conple  with 

Tissa  and  Ghiczy,  the  leaders  of  the  radical  conditions  to  be  subsequently  fulfilled  the  nuio- 

party,    on  the  other  hand, 'wanted   to  break  tenance  and  execution  of  rightfully  existing  Uvs  is 

up  the  negotiations,  and  to  declare  that  un-  jotonly  opposed  to  our  constitutipn,  but  in  contitj 

l{ss  the  ministry  w^ere  nominated,  Parliament  Ji1'°crs'{ifu^1S^,!^^^ 

should  suspend  any  lurther  proceedings,  and  homage  that  your  majesty  will  not  render  the  grtit 

not    transact    any    business.      After  an   ani-  work  of  satisfactory  agreement  impossible  bj  the 

mated  five  days'  debate,  the  ballot  decided  for  postponement  of  the  restoration  of  our  constitatioa 

Deak  and  his  foUowers;  they  had  226  votes  "d  the  establishment  of  continuit^r  of  right  So  loo? 

«».*;««4  inT  ^^4-1..,.  fY^^^M..^  *!,««  ^  *«vi'  I.'-  as  wo  stand  outside  the  constitution  we  cannot  ex- 

against  107  of  the  Opposition,  thus  establishing  ercUe  the  constitutional  right  of  legislation.  Ab». 

the  fact  that  the  cabmet  could  reckon  upon  a  ma-  lute  power  upon  the  one  side,  and  a  nation  depri^ 

jority  of  two-thirds.   Upon  this,  an  address  was  of  its  constitutional  freedom  upon  the  other,  vill 

drawn  up  by  Deak,  moderate  and  statesman-  never  arrive  at  a  satisfactory,  lasting,  and  penniaent 

lUce  in  iU  form,  but  suffidently  atern  in  sub-  I^fU^'p JJ'^tXf  "if 5.r'„"SSn%'t.:'^ 

Stance,  and  being,  m  lact,  the  ultimatum  of  the  agreement  in  the  interest  of  the  throne  and  the  wan- 

Hungarians.     It  strongly  insists  upon  the  con-  t^  with  the  sovereign-^.  <.,  with  the  other  portoo 

tinuity  of  the  rights  of  the  country,  and  reit-  or  the  leg^islative  power— and  without  a  constitatioo 

erates  all  the  demands  of  the  former  two  ad-  ^'^  ^^^'^^^^  °^  *^.?«^*  "»<?  1P*1.?''  ^^^7Z 

^■.AacsAo      TiiA  f-a-p-f  ^f  4^Ua  aAA^^..m  to  «-  ♦'^ii^^,^  dation.  There  are  situations  m  the  bfe  of  stsiestoM 

dresses.     The  text  of  the  address  is  as  follows :  cannot  long  be  endured  without  danger.    Thc«»« 

Tour  Imperial  and  Boyal  Majesty:  When,  at  the  situations  which,  even  without  firesh  confusion,  p -i- 

opening  of  the  present  Diet,  your  majesty  solemnly  son  the  strength  of  the  state,  consume  and  m«^e  it 

expressed  from  the  throne  your  zealous  wish  that  we  incapable  of  withstanding  strong  convulsions,  oru 

might  succeed  in  happily  completing  the  great  work  long  keeping  its  position  after  such  couTulsionshsT* 
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occurred.  Such  a  sitnation  is  that  when  the  iotemal  dutj  awaiting  us  in  the  sphere  of  legislation ;  that 
relations  of  a  state  are  long  shaken  and  disordered^  alone  can  afl(ord  us  ho^e  for  prosperous  success  of 
when  the  material  force  of  the  main  bodj  and  of  in*  the  agreement.  For  this  very  reason  we  are  unable 
diridaals  is  exhansted,  when  trust  and  confidence  to  retreat  in  anj  point  from  these  our  just  demands, 
totkr.  Where  are  throne  and  state  to  find  secure  for  our  position  as  representatiyes,  the  law,  constitu- 
frupport  when  their  own  people  can  no  longer  senre  tionalism,  the  interest  of  the  fatherland  and  of  the 
tbem  as  pillars?  Such  a  situation  is  at  anj  time  throne,  and  our  own  consciences  forbid  us  to  do  so 
dangerous,  but  it  is  especially  dangerous  in  our  time,  in  equal  measure.  Maj  your  majesty  deign  not  to 
when  unsettled  great  questions^xcitcd  interests  and  refuse  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  not  to  couple  the 
minds  threaten  the  nations  of  Europe  from  all  quar-  restoration  of  our  constitution  with  conditions  as  to 
tiTS  with  endless  complications.  Our  internal  cir-  which  wo  should  be  unable  to  resolve  in  the  way  of 
cumstances,  indeed  those  of  your  majesty's  entire  legislation  without  such  restoration.  Hay  your  ma- 
monsrchy,  are  also  not  in  so  firm  and  orderly  a  con-  jesty  take  into  gracious  consideration  that  in  the 
•iitioD  that  we  are  able  to  look  calmly  forward  with  a  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  maintenance  of  the  rights 
teeling  of  full  security  to  those  erentualities  which  and  constitution  of  the  nation  is  reciprocally  coupled 
external  eompUcations  and  accident  which  cannot  with  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
be  foreseen  may  bring  upon  us.  Much,  yery  much,  and  with  no  other  condition.  May  your  majesty  not 
aost  be  done  rapidly,  and  without  delay,  for  the  postpone  the  execution  of  our  requests,  which  are 
p>08tponement  of  which  there  is  perhaps  no  longer  demanded  not  only  by  riffht  and  law,  but  by  the  in- 
time.  We  trust  your  majesty  will  not  permit  the  terest  of  the  throne  and  of  fatherland,  and  are  urged 
erents  that  may  occur  to  find  us  in  such  a  condition,  likewise  by  the  warning  voice  of  critical  times.  We 
Fnmish  us  with  the  means  and  opportunity  to  com*  have  welcomed  with  joy  your  majesty's  resolution  to 
plete  the  pacificatory  agreement,  and  to  regulate  our  govern  constitutionally  throughout  your  entire  mon- 
onrn  internal  affairs  in  a  manner  which  may  preserve  archjr.  We  see  with  joy  from  your  majesty's  gracious 
onr  slready  exhausted  material  force,  and  the  wel-  '  rescript  recently  forwarded  to  us  that  it  is  your  in- 
life  of  the  general  body  and  of  individuals  from  ruin,  tention  to  introduce  a  responsible  ministry,  a  funda- 
which  may  even  advance  and  develop  them  to  the  mental  condition  of  constitutionalism,  also  into  your 
Omits  of  possibility^  which  just,  fair,  and  calminsr  other  dominions.  We  are  convinced  that  this  is  the 
sitijfiction  of  the  citizens  of  all  nationalities  and  only  way  by  which  your  majesty  can  confirm  the 
crerj  creed  in  our  coun^  may  again  strengthen  the  security  of  the  throne  as  well  as  the  power  and  might 
land,  and  render  it  an  immovable  support  of  the  of  the  state,  for  it  is  b^  this  means  alone  that  every 
throne  of  the  state.  It  is  above  all  requisite  for  the  individual  country,  while  readily  defending  the  state 
Kitainment  of  this  object,  as  we  have  explained  in  against  external  dangers,  at  the  same  time  defends 
onr  previous  addresses,  that  the  constitution  should  its  own  constitution,  and  that  the  freedom  of  one 
be  folly  restored,  and  continuity  of  right  should  ac-  country  serves  as  a  support  to  the  freedom  of  an- 
tatlly  come  into  operation.  While,  therefore,  we  other.  It  is  impossible  that  jour  majesty,  while 
beg,  and  repeatedlj  urge,  that  this  may  be  effected,  striving  for  the  attainment  of  this  lofty  object,  should 
^c  do  this  in  the  interest  of  our  own  fatherland,  in  refuse  the  complete  restoration  of  that  Hungarian 
the  interest  of  your  majesty,  and  of  the  ruling  house,  constitution  which  has  existed  for  centuries^  and  is 
and  in  that  of  the  whole  monarchy.  The  justifies-  guaranteed  by  solemn  fundamental  treaties;  it  is  im- 
tion  of  ouf  demand  is  based  upon  the  laws  and  those  possible  that  your  majesty  should  not  most  gracious, 
foodamental  treaties  which  also  constitute  the  foun-  ly  regard  that  fundamental  principle  of  state  right  of 
dationa  of  the  relations  of  right  reciprocally  existixig  which  it  is  the  first  and  most  sacred  duty  of  power  to 
between  ourselves  and  your  majesty's  dynasty.  U  maintain  inviolate,  and  to  execute  rightfully  existing 
U  based  upon  tiie  general  principle  of  constitutional-  laws,  so  long  as  they  are  not  suspended  in  the  ordi- 
ism,  and  also  upon  opportuneness,  which  is  justified  nary  way  oflegislation :  it  is  impossible  that,  bv  dis- 
br  cautious  considerations  of  the  present  political  regard  of  this  principle,  your  majesty  should  not 
sitnation,  and  of  the  events  that  may  very  possibly  shake  the  belief  and  the  confidence  of  jour  people  in 
(^or.  We  cannot  at  present  enter  into  negotiation  the  secure  future  of  their  constitutional  liberties. 
tipon  that  portion  of  the  royal  rescript  which  offers  May  your  majesty^  therefore,  first  of  all  restore  to 
^arks  upon  the  relations  arising  out  of  common  the  Hungarian  nation  its  constitutional  freedom,  that 
interests  and  the  draft  of  the  sub-committee  of  fif-  being  secured  in  its  rights,  it  may  grow  strong  in 
teen.  Upon  the  1st  March  last  we  entrusted  this  unity,  increase  in  material  force,  and  afford  your 
icatter  to  a  committee,  consisting  67  members.  This  majestyU  throne  a  safe  support  amid  all  dangers. 

ccmmittee  nominated  from  its   centre  the  above-  q^,^  „  x>«-^i„*:^«  »  /^?•;l;«o^^  ^^y^rr  iM.^n»i.4. 

aentioned  sub-committce,  and  the  result  of  its  .   TJe  "Resolution"  (Radical)  party  brought 

labors  must,  therefore,  first  be  treated  by  the  com-  m  the  draft  of  another  adoresa,  bnt  the  one  pro- 

Kittee  of  67,  after  which  the  report  of  that  body  will  posed  by  Mr.  .Deak  was  adopted  by  a  large 

be  laid  before  us.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  we  can*  maiority  in  both  Houses. 

JfltJLV.?lI!*'^^"*?•!^"^°^•®■'^  As  regards  the  relation  of  Hungary  to  her 

CI  the  royal  rescript  until  we  are  ma  position  to  delib-  ,          ^o^cmwo  i.x»«  *  «*««  v          «.     e«  j     v  **^ 

epate  and  resolve  upon  the  entire  draft  in  parUament.  dependencies,  the  Austnan  government  urged 

^e  hare  repeatedh"  submitted  to  your  majesty  our  the  latter  to  send  deputies  to  the  Hungarian 

request  upon  behalf  of  our  fellow-citizens  exiled  for  Diet,  leaving,  however,  the  question  of  reunion 

Lmiln'i  "?ffi?if?^w  ^'  "*^'*®'*  unfortunately  still  ^j^  ^^j^  one.    On  January  9th  a  royal  rescript 


families.     The  satisfactory  effect  of  agreement  is    The  summons  was  complied  with,  and  on  Feb- 


only  to  be  hoped  for  by  conciliation,  and  this  will  be  ruary  22d  members  and  deputies  from  Transyl- 

b  terapT!!  ".^  ™T  probable  the  less  grief  and  ^^nia  took  their  seats  in  both  Houses  of  the 

wixeniess  remain  in  the  breast  of  the  citizen.    This     -rj  ^ •       Tiz^i. 

»*  1^  that  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  reply  in  ^^mgarian  Ihet. 

^>Dcere  confidence  to  the  gracious  rescript  recently  The  Croatian  Diet  did  not  snow  the  same 

I'^nrarded  to  us  by  your  majesty.    We  firmly  adhere  readiness  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of   the 

•»  tbis  mpect  to  all  we  have  hitherto  submitted,  to  Austrian  government.    On  February  28d  the 

^e  restoration  of  our  constitution,  and  the  introduc-  pm^^-rtr  in  ivnlv  tr%  an  Address  from  the  Oroa- 

;^^n  of  contimiity  and  right.    Nothing  but  the  fulfil-  J.^^P^fJ!^' "^  ^P^^  ^.^      .  vtl  T  ♦?  J^-^f  VTr 

fr-^it  of  these  requests  can  quiet  the  nation ;  that  tian  Diet,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Diet  of 

^'rnc  can  reader  us  able  to  carry  out  the  most  sacred  Croatia  should  speedily  come  to  an  understand- 
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ing  with  that  of  Hungary  upon  the  question  of  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  one  comxnoo 

union.    On  March  8th  the  Diet  adopted  the  fol-  hody  with  Hungary.     On  the  reopening  of  the 

lowing  resolution :  Croatian  Diet  in  November,  a  report  of  the  nego- 

Resolvtd,  That  the  Diet,  while  regretting  that  the  tions  was  laid  before  it.    On  December  IStL 

emperor  does  not  wish  that  Croatia  should  continue  the  Diet  agreed  to  the  proposals  contiuned  in 

to  maintain  her  separate  administration,  resolves  to  the  draft  of  the  address  tiiat  the  autoncfliT 

send  a  deputation  of  twelve  of  its  members  to  the  __  ^  „^««„x^  «;ir«;Ti;of««f;^«  ^f  xx,^^,^i^  r^J! 

Hungarian^^Diet  at  Pesth,  which  will  then  represent  J?^  separate  admmistration  of  Hungary  Croa- 

Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Transylvania,  and  will  settle  tia,  and  Irannylvania,  ought  to  remain  the  un- 

all  questions  common  to  them  and  the  other  Austrian  changeable'  basis  of  the  constitution  of  those 

provinces.  provinces';  that  Croatia  is  under  no  obligatioa 

On  March  11th  the  deputation  was  elected,  to  send  representatives  to  the  Hungarian  Diet, 

On  their  arrival  at  Pesth,  the  Hungarian  Diet  and  that  she  has  a  right  to  treat  independeoth 

appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  them,  with  the  emperor  respecting  the  fntnre  oonsti' 

The  negotiations  lasted  until  June  18th,  when  tutional  position. 

the  deputation  returned  to  Agram.    Xhe  joint        In  March  the  Croatian  Diet  had  adopted  a 

committee  agreed  upon  a  basis  of  union  accord-  resolution  proposing  that  freedom  of  worship 

ing  to  which  Croatia  is  to  maintain  her  auton-  be  accorded  to  the  Protestants  of  Croatia  and 

omy,  but  to  form,  in  questions  relative  to  the  Slavonia. 


ILLINOIS.  Such  is  the  growth  of  this  State,  The  entire  taxable  property  of  the  State,  for 
that  in  a  few  years,  by  judicious  taxation,  it  1864,  was  returned  at  1356,878,837,  and  f<  r 
will  be  free  from  debt.  In  1860,  with  the  ex-  1865  at  $392,827,906.  The  census  of  iLe 
ception  of  a  few  bonds,  the  debt  amounted  to  United  States  in  1860,  which  did  notindod^ 
$10,277,161,  and  in  1861  it  was  increased  by  tlie  all  the  taxable  property,  shows  the  vaheof 
issue  of  bonds,  principally  for  war  purposes,  to  real  estate  and  personal  property  at  that  tirjj 
$12,574,171.  It  has  been  reducea  by  subse-  to  have  been  $904,182,020.  The  Govera": 
quent  payments,  until,  on  December  1,  1866,  says :  "  It  is  confidently  believed  the  reil 
it  amounted  to  $8,638,252.  The  principal  wealth  of  the  State,  at  the  present  time,  :^ 
source  of  revenue  to  the  State,  apart  from  not  less  than  $1,200,000,000.  The  xmeqjii 
taxation,  is  the  Central  Railroad,  seven  per  method  of  assessment  has  resulted  in  grest  it- 
cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  which  are  paid  equality  and  injustice  to  tax-payers.  Taxes  cl 
into  the  State  treasury,  to  be  applied  to  the  in-  the  same  kind  of  property  vary  twentr-fir?. 
terest-paying  portion  of  the  State  debt.  The  fifty,  and  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  diferent 
amount  received  in  1865  was  $496,489 ;  do.  in  counties." 
1866,  $427,075 ;  total,  $923,565.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  the  State  Iq 

The  total  taxable  property  in  the  State,  as  1865,  the  number  of  manufacturing  establi^t- 

assessed  in  the  year  1864,  was  $359,878,837 ;  ments  is  3,500,  and  bythe Federal  censos, in 

do.  in  1865,  $392,327,906.    The  amount  of  rev-  1860,  it  was  8,268.     While  the  value  of  the 

enue  tax  received  into  the  treasury  from  these  product  for  those  of  1860  amounted  to  $57.- 

assessments  was,  in  1865- 66,   $645,317.    By  586,886,  the  value  of  the  products  of  manofac- 

the  transfer  of  the  war  fund  to  the  revenue  ture  in  1865  was  $63,356,013.     Whole  value  of 

fund,  amounting  to  $465,476,  the  aggregate  re-  live  stock  in  the  State  in  1860  was$70,000.00i': 

ceipts  for  the  two  last  years,  with  those  from  in  1865,  $123,770,664.    Valne  of  agricnltunl 

miscellaneous  sources,  amount  to  $1,351,789.  products  of   1865    amounted  to  $83,280,S4S. 

The  expenditures  for  ordinary  and  special  pur-  Number  of  coal  mines  in  1865,  380;  prodocl  of 

poses,  during  the  same  period,  amount  to  $1,-  the  same  for  1865,  $1,078,495  tons.  Total  popc- 

290,858,  leaving  a  balance,  on  December  1, 1866,  lation  of  the  State  in  1860, 1,711,951.    Popala- 

of  $66,523,  which,  deducted  from  the  receipts  tion  of  the  State  in  1865 : 

from  extraordinary  sources,  show  that  a  deficit    White  males. I09«.in 

of  $533,383  would  have  existed  without  such    White  females i^m^asd  ^^^^ ^,^ 

recei pts.    The  estimate  of  the  receipts  from    Colored  males 9,112 

ordinary  sources  for  the  two  years,  ending  De-    Colored  females s,23S      ^ 

cember  1,  1867,  amount  to  $800,000,  and  the  -Jl- 

expenditures  for  the  same  time  to  $960,000,  Aggregate  population  in  1865 V^'*' 

without  regard  to  special  appropriations  of  the  The  increase  of  population  advances  the  num- 

Legislalure.  Nevertheless  it  is  believed  that  the  ber  of  members  in  the  assembly  of  the  Leg:^ 

present  rate  of  taxation  of  twelve  cents  on  the  lature  from  eighty-five  to  ninety, 

hundred  dollars,  nnder  a  fair  valuation,  in  which  The  number  of  common  schools  of  the  Statt% 

all  t!ie  property  of  the  State  should  be  made  scholars,  etc.,  as  reported  by  the  superintendent 

to  pay  taxes,  would  yield  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  public  instruction,  on  September  80,  ISOd 

prudent  demands.  was  as  follows : 


nxmois. 
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VTsole  namber  of  schoola  in  the  Btate,  September 

»\im 9,495 

M>ooI-b)dse6  built  la  1860. 612 

Wliole  Qamber  of  school-hoaseA 9,768 

Vboie  somber  of  sebolan,  male* 820,977 

•*        "  '*        femaleB 298,682 

Total 614,659 

Wb«k  Domber  of  teachers,  m^es 6,R25 

*        females 10,454 

Total 17,279 

Of  the  total  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
Stat«  (9,938),  schools  have  been  maintained  for 
SI  months  or  more  in  9,176. 

Tbe  following  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue 
receiTed  and  disbursed  for  the  school-year  end- 
ing September  80,  1866 : 

RKCEITEO. 

htetest  on  school  tand $54,565 

Tvorajll  tax •. 750,000 

Interest  on  coonty  fand 17,0C0 

Isttrwt  on  township  ftind 861,897 

Wiwl  lands  sold. 66,802 

Bperlal  district  taxes 2,789,885 

lUM:t:iluteoiu  soaroc& 405,972 

Total $4,445480 

EXPEKDKD. 

Tfaeben*  wages $2,581,086 

flrhool-hoases,  sites  and  ground 65987 

S?T  Kbool-hoose 880,889 

Amoant  paid  for  tbe  porcJiase  of  school-honses. . .  18.779 

Keat  of  sebooUhooses 18,752 

Beptlrtof  Khool-hooses. 216,866 

Pdool  faraiturc 62,982 

9cb«)I  appantas. 10,969 

Ubarle* •..  4,106 

Fcf  I  aiiiHncid«tals 812,828 

Toto^«bip  offloersand  others 65,822 

Hisee:iaDeoDs 206,119 

Total $4,859,288 

Every  .  department  of  the  State  Normal 
J^'liool  is  full,  and  large  numbers  qualified  for 
teaching  annually  graduate.  , 

Tlie  charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  located 
Rt  Jacksonville,  have  been  liberally  supported, 
and  continued  in  snccessful  operation,  llie  num- 
ber of  the  incurable  insane  is  so  large  and  in- 
crea3mg,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  public 
oijDcem.  A  school  for  idiots  was  authorized 
JQ  Febrnary,  1865,  which  has  been  commenced 
and  condncted  thus  far  in  a  manner  to  produce 
raojit  beneficial  and  important  results.  Twenty- 
five  popiU  are  under  instruction,  and  applica- 
ti./D3  for  a  lar^e  number  of  others  have  been 
received.  An  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  has  been 
itt  operation  at  Chicago  for  nine  .years.  Five 
hundred  and  fifteen  patients  received  treatment 
i^oring  the  year.  Being  an  incoi-porated  insti- 
tmion,  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  shall  make 
provision  in  it  for  the  indigent  curable  blind.  A 
^^Idiers'  Home,  at  Chicago,  supportccl  by  volun- 
*-^  subscriptions,  contmns  about  one  hundred 
persons.  No  progress  has  yet  been  made' in 
*l>t  organization  of  an  agricultural  college.  The 
"iiare  of  the  state  in  the  appropriation  by  Con- 
gi'tss  for  that  purpose  amounts  to  480,000 
«crcs,  A  geological  survey  of  the  State  has 
u.N:a  completed  in  thirty  counties.  It  is  esti- 
niated  that,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of 
^I'XOOO,  the  work  can  be  completed  in  two 
.^eara.   The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State 


penitentiary  in  1864,  was  586,  This  number 
had  increased  on  January  1, 1866,  to  1,078.  An 
act,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  peniten- 
tiary, capable  of  holding  one  thousand  con- 
victs, was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1857. 
Within  ten  years,  and  before  the  building  is 
completed,  the  limits  of  its  capacity  have  been 
reacned. 

The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, called  their  attention  to  the  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  Congress,  and  said : 

If  the  pending  constitutional  amendent  shall  fail, 
or  if  adopted  ahall  still  fail  to  secure  these  ends, 
other  iqore  adequate  and  comprehensiTe  measures 
will  be  inaugurated,  which  shall  not  fail  to  restore 
and  refistalilish  the  Government  upon  the  basis  of 
the  indivisibility  of  the  Union,  tbe  supreme  author- 
itv  of  its  laws,  and  the  e<iual  liberty  of  all  its  citizens 
of  every  State  in  the  Union.  In  submitting  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  it 
affords  me  pleasure  to  recommend  its  ratification  by 
your  honorable  body. 

On  August  8th,  a  Republifcan  State  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  Springfield  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  members  of  Congress  at  large,  State 
treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  following  resolattons,  expressive  of 
the  views  of  the  convention  on  the  questions 
before  the  country,  were  adopted  : 

Beaohffd,  That  in  the  great  Union  party  of  the 
nation,  whose  counsels  safely  guided  the  country 
through  the  rebellion,  and  whose  arms  conquered 
and  subdued  it,  we  recoenize  the  party  whose  prin- 
ciples alone  can  be  relied  upon  and  adhered  to  with 
safety  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  governments 
of  the  rebellious  States. 

Jiesohedf  That  we  cordiallv  endorse  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
the  restoration  of  the  State  governments  destroyed 
by  the  rebellion ;  that  we  fully  approve  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  adopted 
by  Congress,  and  submitted  for  ratification  to  the 
people.  ^ 

Jcesohedf  That  under  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  qualified  veto  upon  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress by  the  President,  when  that  body  has  enacted 
laws  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  over 
the  Presidential  negative,  the  President  himself,  as 
well  as  the  people,  should  bow  to  their  decision,  as 
that  of  the  highest  power  in  the  nation ;  and  that  any 
attempt  on  his  part  to  oppose  fhe  faithful  execution 
of  such  laws  and  to  substantiate  in  lieu  thereof  his 
own  will,  is  an  unwarrantable  usurpation  and  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Jieaohedf  That  Congress,  without  the  cooperation  ^ 
of  the  President,  has  the  sole  power  of  proposing 
amendments  to  the  national  Constitution ;  tnat  as 
the  people's  representatives,  it  is  the  only  standard 
of  the  national  will,  and  that  in  the  present  disturbed 
condition  of  the  Southern  States  in  their  relations  to 
the  General  Government,  we  recognize  Congress  as 
the  supreme  power,  and  will  sustain  its  action  in  all 
just  and  patriotic  modes  in  behalf  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  now  submitted  to  the  States. 

Besolvedy  That  it  should  be  a  recognized  maxim  in 
political  science,  to  give  the  friends  and  defenders  of 
a  government  its  direction  and  control ;  that  to  its 
enemies  and  assailants  should  be  accorded  onlv  such  ^ 
privileges  as  can  be  intrusted  them  without  danger 
to  the  Republic. 

Eeiolvedt  That  we  regard  the  Congressional  test 
oath  as  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  union  and  lib- 
erty, and  that  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
change  or  abridgment  thereof. 

Ixtwlcedt  That  our  sympathies  as  a  party  go  out  in 
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fsTor  of  the  straxgle  of  libertj-loring  people  for  free-  Ireland,  and  with  the  oppressed  of  erery  oflier  ci- 

dom,  belieritfg  uiat  we  should  accord  to  others  all  tionalitj,  and  we  hope  that  at  an  early  daT.thej  mir    , 

that  we  claim  for  ourselTCS.  obtain  redress  of  their  grioyances,  and  tne  recognl. 

JSSMo/r«2,  That  in  common  with,  and  as  part  of  the  tion  and  protection  of  their  rights.    The  democntir    I 

great  Union  party  of  the  nation,  we  hereby  tender  partj  points  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  its  recorj    | 

to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  country,  our  most  in  the  past,  which  shows  that  it  has  always  sastaiatd    '■ 

unfeigned  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  achierements  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  adopted  citizens  tgainsi 

triumphs  that  will  ever  immortalize  them  and  the  all  organised  opposition  to  those  righto. 

rh1^?iSlfm^l^^^;ercrVh^^^^  m  Democrats  and  o^^^^ 

to  hold  in  grateful  remembrance,  or  fiil  to  reward  men  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  conTcntion  t^ 

the  preserrers  of  the  Union.  semblea,  approved  and  renewed  the  decbration 

Beaohed,  That  the  recent  massacre  by  reconstruct-  of  principles  made  by  the  National  Union  Cus- 

ed  and  pardoned  rebels  ofloyal  men  in  New  Orleans,  vention  at  Philadelphia  on  the  Uth  dar  of 

is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  policy  of  PresidAit  Xuffusfc.  1866 

Johnson,  and  we  hold  him  responsible  for  the  mur-         ,S,    ^,  ° .       .    xv    ox  j.    j.  i.       ^n 

ders  on  that  occasion  of  loyal  white  and  black  men,         I  ne  election  m  the  State  for  members  of  Cob- 

whose  only  offence  was  their  loyalty  to  the  countij.  gress,  Treasurer,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Heaolved^  That  we  are  in  fayor  of  that  kind  of  legjis-  and  members  of  the  Legislature,  took  place  o: 

lation  which  shall  tend  to  alleyiate  the  hardships,  November  6th.     The  vote  given  for  GenerJ 

shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  improye  the  condi-  Tr.ii«  A   t^»«»   'P.^.^r.i^i;^^^  r«..<i:^«4>»  A«rr,.    » 

tion  of  the  laboring  classes!  •^^^^  ^'  ^^^^  Republican  candidate  for  Con-  . 

Buolved,  That  this  convention  fully  approves  the  gressman  at  large,  was  203,046  ;    for  Ulond  ^ 

proposed  action  of  Congress  in  the  modification  of  T.  L.  Dickey,  the  Democratic  candidate,  147.*  j 

the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  wo  058 ;  majority  for  Logan,  65,987.    Of  the  thir-  ' 

deeply  sympathize  with  our  Irish  fellow-citisens  to  teen  members  chosen  by  districts,  the  EepnlS. 

their  love  of  their  native  land,  and  that  we  will  re-  ^„„„  ^i^^a.^^  «ii  «^  ^  <.  •     4u     Vru.!.  ii*u    «i 

joice  with  them  on  the  redemption  of  Ireland  from  ^^  ^\^^}^  ^  ^^V\  in.  the  10th.  11th,  ml 

British  misrule  and  wrongs,  and  that  they  shall  have  Ifth   distncts.      The    Legislflture  chosen  iris 

our  countenance  and  support  in  all  lawful  means  em-  divided  as  follows : 

ployed  to  accomplish  that  end.  Senate.  Hossc 

Republicans 16 6:^ 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  Democrats 9  S3        , 

adopted  by  a  silent  standing  vote  of  the  Con-          «      .^       .                    "^  ""        I 

vention:  Bcpub.  maj 7 W        ^ 

yniereoBt  since  the  assembling  of  the  last  Illinois         The    general    prosperity    which    preTsilci  I 

State  Convention,  the  favorite  son  of  Illinois,  Abra-  throughout  the    State  during  tiie  year,  vii  ! 

ham  Lincoln,  then  President^  has  been  stricken  down  ^ost  strikingly  apparent  at  Chicago,  its  pKn-  \ 

by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  nation  left  to  mourn  > i    *.        ,«/     tl*  ,  ^      -  ,    m  j-^^  '     *  j :. 

the  loss  of  its  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  foremost  man  fipal  city.     1  he  number  of  buildings  erecM:i  . 

in  the  cause  of  fredom  and  the  Union ;  therefore,  the  city  was  carefully  estimated  at  9,000,  (<  : 

Seaolvedf  That  this  Convention,  standing  in  the  which  there  were  eleven  chnrches,  and  sens  ■ 

immediate  neighborhood  of  the  great  martyr^s  bones,  school-houses.      A  tunnel  was  commenced  to 

which  adorn  a  man,  solemnly  pledge  anew  our  devo-  *^®  ^^^  "^^er  Lake  Michigan  to  procure  hsJ 

tion  to  the  great  principles  for  which  he  was  slain.  water  was   completed.     As  constructed,  it », 

calculated  to  deliver  under  a  head  of  two  fi\l 
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a 

place, 

offices.    The  resolutions  adopted  as  expressive  ""i^  ""^^*n*L"''TKr*«^^«SS^-  ^^-' rkr"- wl ^ 

of  their  views  were  asfoUow^s:  ?S?Si4''fe  ,Jte'^?fo«ri^A«1"( 

Seaohed,  That  the  claims  of  the  laboring  men  for  hour,  head  being  two  feet ;  head  being  eiz^^*  I 

a  reduction  of  the  time  of  labor  so  far  as  that  subject  feet,  the  velocity  will  be  two  and  tlirec-tentii  I, 

lies  withm  the  scope  of  legislation,  should  merit  the  —z{l„  ^^«  k««-  ««^   *Uy.  u^^  i   u^:—  «;«i.»rjin 

attention  and  favorable  consideration  of  our  legisla-  ?^,®«  P^^  ^^^F^  ^^^J^^  5^*^  ^i°^  ^^ 

tive  bodies,  as  well  as  of  the  executive  departments.  J^f  h  ^^^  velocity  will  be  four  and  two4entli 

Hesolved,  That  the  revenues  of  the  government  miles  per  hour, 
should  be  derived  by  equal  Uxation  upon  property        INDIA,  BRITISH,*  a  dependency  of  Greit; 

;>Vprrf;nru^d"fl^^^^^^^^  Britain  m  Asia.    Area,  about  983,723  sq.^ 

poses,  and  no  class  of  pereons,  should  be  exempt  °*HpS-     The  population  is  vanously  eatUMtt-^. 

from  their  just  share  of  the  pubUc  burdens,  orreceivo  at  from  135,000,000  to  200,000,000.    The  Eflf; 

special  favors  and  privileges,  to  the  injury  and  im-  lish   population   amounts  to  only   125,i^«  ('^ 

poverishmentofthe  community  at  large.  ^hom  84,083  are  connected  with  tbo  inn?. 

Besolved,  That  the  legal  tender  notes  of  the  United  m,-.  oofnoi  uf^^n^fU  r.r  fi^^  o.»n«^  «..c  ah  Inri] 

States  are  a  cheaper,  sSfer  and  better  currency  than  T^^  ,  i?^^*   f??^2.  ^^  ^^  ^J/n^o     ;U    ■ 

the  bills  of  the  so-called  national  banks,  and  should  ^0,  1862,   78,174  Europeans,  126,918  laUTr., 

be  substituted  therefor  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  total,  204,087. 
without  inlustice  or  injunr.  The  year  began  and  closed  with  a  famine  in  i 

Beeohed,  That  any  and  all  attempts  of  any  Euro-  form  more  terrible  than  India  has  ever  seeo.  It 

SKt^fsVoTnira^fSA^^^^^^  manifested  itself  so  early  as  Octo^,  1S^^ 

to  which  they  do  not  freely  consent,  should  be  con-  -From  the  first  week  of  January  the  East  im-J 

demned  and  opposed.  — — — " 

Besolved,  That  the  sympathies  of  the  democrats        •  For  a  fUll  aeconnt  of  the  Govenmeat  of  Wtiih  lac-i 

and  conservatives  of  Illiuols  are  with  the  people  of  ttt  Anhual  Ctclopa>ia  for  1S66l 
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Irrigation  Company  began  to  import  rice  into  keeps  a  fine  piece  of  Himalayan  territory  he- 

OrUsa.    Sir  C.  Beadon,  the  Lientenant-GoT-  twcen  Darjeeling  and  Bhootan  80  that  for  some 

crsor  of  Benga],  when  inspecting  their  works  fifty  miles  the  border  of  British  India  marches 

in  February,  was   nrged   to   do    the   same,  wiUi  Thibet,  was  followed  by  new  administra- 

bat  in  common  with  the  local  officials,   who  tive  arrangements  as  to  districts,  including  the 

were  new  to  the  province,  he  langhed  at  such  management    of  the   native   state  of  Oooch 

fears,  aod   declared  that   still  higher  prices  Behar  daring  the  minority  of  the  rigah.    A 

would  bring   out   hidden    stores.    Meantime  special  brigadier  also  was  appointed  to  Assam, 

the  people  were  dying  there  and  in  Qau^jam.  with  his  headquarters  at  the  new  station  of 

In  April  and  Moy  it  is  calculated  that  half  a  Sbillong. 

million  of  people  died,  but  not  till  May  2d  The  grandest    "durbar"  which    has  ever 

did  Mr.  T.  Ravenshaw  write  a  horrible  *  pic-  b^n  held  by  the  representative  of  the  English 

tiire  of  the  famine  he  had  derided,  and  not  Government  in  In^a,  took  place  at  Agra  in 

tin  Jane  4th  did  the  Board  of  Revenue  com-  November.  The  assemblage  was  not  only  much 

^onic^te  it  to  the  public.    On  June  4th  the  larger  than  on  the  former  occasion,  but  it  was 

tirst  cargo  of  rice  reached  Cuttack ;  only  one  much  mora  influential.    There  were  in  Agra, 

officer  was  sent  to  relieve  the  overworked  and  with  the  governor-general,  the  commander-in- 

now  alarmed  officials ;  the  public  were  told  not  chief,   three  lieutenant-governors,   two  chief 

t'^  sabscrlbe,  as  there  was  a  balance  of  £62,500  commissioners,  several  agents  of  the  govemor- 

from  the  old  famine  fund,   and   the  Bengal  general,   and  about  a  dozen    other  political 

Gorerz^mcnt  derided  the  famine — which  had  agents  and  residents.    These,  with  their  Btaf&, 

already  killed  half  a  million — and  would  not  attended  to  assist  the  viceroy  in  the  duties  of 

sanction  the  formation  of  a  public  committee,  the  durbar,  and  some  of  them  were  there  in- 

The  viceroy,  on  this,   "requested-'  Sir  Cecil  vested  with  the  Star  of  India.     There  were 

Beadon  to  do  his  duty  by  going  to  Calcutta ;  also  present,  to  do  honor  to  the  representative 

bit  the  latter  would  not  yet  believe  in  the  of  the  British  Government,  nearly  a  hundred 

fimine,  and  so  a  few  more  hundreds  of  thou-  leading  princes  and  chiefs,  many  of  them  be- 

^d3  of  lives  were  sacrificed.    England,  mean-  longing  to  the  royal  houses  of  R^pootana, 

while,  reSchoed  the  cry  of  indignation  which  who  claim  to  be  descended  from  "  the  sun  and 

funded  from  India,  and  when  a  million  at  least  moon,"  and  some  300  chiefs  and  nobles  of  less 

Lad  died,  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  sent  down  lofty  parentage  and  power,  each  of  whom  was 

to  Orissa.    The  year  closed  with  deaths  from  attended  by  a  crowd  of  ministers,  retadners,  and 

■starvation  and  its  consequences  still  counted  servants;  while  private  individuals  innnmerablo 

bj  the  day,  and  with  thousands  of  foundlings  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  India.    The 

iaCalcQtta,  which  city  behaved  so  nobly,  and  chief  events  of  the  durbar  were  the  installation 

is  Orissa  to  be  cared  for  by  public  charity.  of  the  various  Knights  and  Companions  of  the 

The  Bhootan  war,*  forced  on  by  Sir  0.  Bea-  Star  of  India,  which  took  place  on  the  16Ui,  the 

don  and  his  secretary,  cftme  to  a  close  by  {he  grand  durbar  proper  on  the  20th,  and  the  en- 

returo  of  the  two  abandoned  guns  to  a  force  tertainment  given  on  the  17th  by  his  highness 

^•bich  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Morass  river,  the  Mahanga  Scindia  of  Gwalior,  in  honor  of 

n-t, however,  until  the  lives  of  94J  per  thou-  Sir  John  Lawrence,  which  cost  the  sum  of 

•^iQd  of  the  native  troops,  and  nearly  76  per  £5,000.    Balls,  reviews,  races,  'athletic  sports 

tboasand  of  the  whole  force  had  been  sacrificed,  for  the  soldiers,  and  **  at  homes  ^'  filled  up  the 

or  near]  J  every  tenth  man,  besides  invaliding  on  intervals,  and  kept  up  a  continual  round  of 

a  frightfol  scale,  resulting  in  tiie  death  of  valu-  gayety. 

able  officers,  like  Colonel  Bruce,  who  concluded  A  great  and  successful  activity  in  behalf  of 

L'le  treaty.    On  the  frontier  the  rapid  massing  female  education  in  India,  was  displayed  by 

of  troops  to  meet  a  threatened  attack  of  the  Miss  Carpenter,  an  English  lady  of  Unitarian 

Eosufzai  tribes,  saved  India  from  a  repetition  sentiments.    She  arrived  in  Bombay  on  Sep- 

'>f  the  Urabeyla  campaign.     The  fortification  tember  25th,  and  after  making  a  tour  of  Guze- 

Peshawar  went  on.     The  policy  of  the  gov-  rat,  and  holding  several  meetings  in  Surat,  she 

enunent  on  the  Assam  and  Cachar  ^ontier  proceeded  to  Madras,  where  she  enlisted  the 

f^'llapsed.    Wild  tribes,  never  taught  to  feel  warm  sympathyand  cooperation  of  Lord  Napier, 

I>ritLjh  power,  had  been  coaxed  by  black-mail,  the  governor  of  that  presidency.    From  thence 

^iih  this  result,  that  the  lives  of  the  settlers  she  went  to  Calcutta,  where  her  independence 

vere  unsafe,  and  whole  tracts  were  left  un-  and  amiability  of  character  created  a  decided  im- 

^^Itiyated.    An  experiment  was  accordingly  at-  pression  in  her  favor.    On  December  17th  she 

tv-apted  with  the  Angamee  Nagas,  on  the  Pun-  convened  an  important  and  infiuential  meeting 

JMb  principle  of  government  by  an  individual  in  the  cause  of  social  science  in  the  hall  of  the 

J^fieer,  education  by  missionaries  and  inexorable  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  was  presided  over 

^'mness.    Dentenant  Gregory  was  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  at 

^  tlie  new  station  of  Samoogooting  to  carry  which  were  present  the  Viceroy,  several  mem- 

^u  out.    The  close  of  the  Bhootan  war  and  hers  of  the  government,  the  Director  of  Pub- 

wmarcation  of  the  frontier,  by  which  England  lie  Instruction  and  others  in  the  Educational 

, Department,  many  members  of  the  Royal  Asia- 

*  s«a  Ahvtal  Ctclopjdia  for  IMS.  atic  Society,  and  a  large  number  of  native  gen- 
Vol..  VI.— 2<5           A 
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tlemen,  friends  and  supporters  of  reform.    Miss  Hindoos  of  the  lowest  castes  for  the  most  put, 

Caipenter  «ive  an  interesting  «>count  of  the  i^r„''^rm^mbeA''F'Z'?Arw.ClL;;: 

ongin,  working,   and  progress  of  the  Social  the  sect  is  founded  on  the  creed  and  principles  of  ih« 

Science  Association  of  Great  Britain,  the  Social  «*  Goorooffrunth ; "  and  the  cercmonr  of  admissiaa 

Science  Associations  formed  on  the  Continent,  is  believed  to  consist  in  some  oath  of  secrwy  being 

and  in  America,  and  suggested  weU-considered  administered  a  dnig  or  Ubation  being  also  given. 

1        /■       ^  i\Z:^^  ,^^^Z.^  i^^^»^4- ir^VnrAar^A  which  IS consideFcd  to scal  thc obbgation.  The mKii- 

plans  for  awakenmg  greater  interest  m  England  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^,^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  condition  of  porertr 

as  regards  India  and  her  needs.     Ine  result  ot  M/aJkirt,  but  we  believe  that  this  is  not  absolntelT 

this  meeting  was  the  formation  of  a  committee  necessary  to  qualify  for  admission.    It  is  furtkr 

to  organize  a  branch  of  society  for  the  pur-  believed,  as  we  stated  the  other  day,  that  thU  sect 

pose  of  foUowing  out  social  science  mvestiga-  ^-IrmTmrrs^^litl^^^^ 

tions,  so  far  as  they  have  any  relation  to  tUe  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  undersUnd,  show  their  t^.^^ 

people  and  institutions  of  India.     Miss  Uarpen-  thf^n,  when  they  have  "a  lalh  of  men."   Tbc««'. 

ter  also  held  meetings  at  the  Bethune  Society,  is  now  believed  to  number  about  1,000  or  1,5'»  meo- 

Kishnaffur,  and  other  places,  for  the  establish-  bers;  but  its  adherents  are  fast  increasing  espedaltj 

ment  Tragged  8chool«,  and  schools  for  fernale  ir^'^e'^ifulTce  U  wTk^iCn'.Tnd'^^^^^^                I 

education — one  of  which  she  supports  entirely  giderable  interest  of  which  perhaps,  it  is  also  deserr.  i 

at  her  own  expense.  ing  elsewhere. 

In  1864-'65,  there  was  an  increase  over  the  g^  ^  parliamentary  paper  recently  pablisbei 

previous  year  of  108  schools,  and  4,391  pupils  ^^  gn^  ^jj^t;  ^i^q^q  ^pe  now  in  India  14,500  miles 

in  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  total  number  Qf  Government  telegraph,  and  that  the  cost  o:' 

bemg  983  schools,  and  89, 100  pupils  under  State  ^-^^^  ijnes  has   amounted  to  upward  of  m 

inspection.    Of  these,  so  many  as  28,402  were  miiuon  and  a  quarter  sterling.    There  are  ei:^-. 

in   non-Government  schools.    Of  the  89,100  railway  companies  in  India,  all  of  which  havo  ^ 

pupils,  418  were  Europeans,  2,694  were  Eura-  ^Iso  constructed  lines  of  telegraph,  the  tnitci 

Rians,  6,963  were  native  Christians,  27,579  were  number  of  miles  being  3,141,  and  the  cost  ne^Hr 

Hindoos,  and  4,446  were  Mohammedans.     Of  half  a  million.    These  latter  lines  are  maintaine^i 

the  entire  number,  3,963  were  girls,  of  whom  ^t  an  annual  cost  of  £41,000,  and  their  receipti 

125  were  Europeans,  907  were  Edrasians,  2,148  jn  1864  do  not  appear  to  have  yielded  muih 

were  native  Christians,  766  were  Hindoos,  and  nj^j.^  ^^^n  £4  500. 

17  were  Mohammedans.  INDIANA.'    The  receipts   into   the  State 

The  religious  reform  movements  among  the  treasury  from  November  1,  1865,  to  OctoUf, 

natives  of  India  begin  to  attract  great  atten-  31^  iqqq^  including  a  balance  on  hand  at  tl* 

tion.      In  the  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1865,  letter  date  of  $86,051.08,  amounted  to  $4,r«4-  - 

we  referred  to  the  Brahmo-Som^,  a  sect  of  086.57,  and  the  total  disbursements  for  tU 

reformed   Hindoos.      Miss    Carpenter    placed  g^me    period    were    $3,661,564.08,    learinj  i 

herself  in  communication  with  the  sect,  and  balance  on  hand  for  the  fiscal  year,  endinj 

while  attending  the  Calcutta  examinations,  was  October  31,  1867,  of  $381,522.49.    Among  th# 

astonished  at  the  number  of  candidates  pre-  items  of  expenditure  \pere  $242,281.71  for  onii- 

sented.    According  to  letters  of  English  mis-  nary  purposes,  and  $426,359.44  for  public  i> 

sionaries,  a  schism  has  recently  occurred  in  the  gtitutions.    The  estimated  expenditures  for  tb« 

sect,  caused  by  the  influence  of  a  young  man,  next  fiscal  year    are    $973,073.12,  of  vhi^i 

who,  after  studying  the  Bible,  manifested  an  un-  $271,800  are  for  ordinary  purposes,  $1S0j>«) 

compromising  opposition  to  Hindoo  worship  and  ^^  public  instruction,  $89,100  for  railitarT  ]<z> 

caste,  and  drew  after  him  anumber  of  the  junior  poses,  and  $482,173.12  on  account  of  the  Stia 

and  rising  members  of  the  Som^'.     The  Presi-  indebtedness.    The  estimated  receipts  for  tLa 

dent  of  the  Association  would  have  tolerated,  for  g^me  period  are  $1,684,179.69,  and  the  e>ti- 

a  time  at  least,  some  Brahmist  rites  and  class  mated  balance  in  the  treasury  on  October  tl " 

restrictions,  and  would  not  go  the  length  of  the  i867,  will  amount  to  $711,106.57.    The  to*^ 

more  resolute  iconoclasts,  but  the  younger  mem-  tax  levies  for  1866  were  $10,167,834.89,  aTi! 

bers  would  not  be  restrained.    Hence  the  se-  the  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  proper:; 

cession.     Of  another  new  sect  which  has  re-  ^^s  $578,484,109.    The  tot^l  valuation  of  t.^x- 

cently  appeared  in  and  near  the  Punjab,  we  find  ^ijieg  in  1846  was  $122,265,686,  and  in  Is  " 

the  following  account  in  the  Calcutta  EnglUh-  $279,032,209,  showing  an  increase  in  tvecty 

^^'^  ••  years  of  $456,218,423  in  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

This  new  brotherhood  are  called  lohay  or  hireeUe,  The  following  table  exhibits  a  statement  if 

the  former  word  meaning  we  believe,  o  repeater  or  ^he  funded  interest-bearing  debt  of  Indiana  £t 

mum  bier  of  prayers ;  and  the  latter,  a  religious  devo-  .,       ,          i»xu    i    xc      i 

tee.    The  ongin  of  the  society,  which  is  now  some  ^^  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  : 

four  or  five  years  old^  is  attnbnted  to  a  carpenter  stock  l»eAring  5  per  cent  Interest |5.3<i^«^  *' 

who  resided  m  the  neighborhood  of  Loodianah,  but  stock  bearing  2i  per  cent  Interest l,«n> '  '' 

who,  it  would  appear,  came  originally  from  Umritsir.  War  bonds  l>cannff  6  per  cent  interest jjiNOi^J  *^' 

The  sect  are  said  to  be  deists,  and  do  not  recognize  Vinc«nnes   University  bonds,  bearing  «  per               ^ 

idols,  pictures,  or  any  objects  of  material  worship.  ^^^  Interest ^'"^'^ 

We  were  in  error  in  saying  the  other  day  that  the  |i^4I4l^ 

society  is  open  to  all  the  religions  of  Upper  India ;  ^  consldemble  portion  of  this  debt  Is  held 

as  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews  ore  not  eligi-  by  the  State,  making  a  redn<!tion  In  the  amount 

blc  for  admission,  which  is  confined  to  Sikhs  and  for  which  the  State  Is  liable,  as  foUovii  riz. : 
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Fire  per  c«t.  stocks  brid  by  state  State  had  a  population  840,240  white  malea 

T^iid^S^l^iiiVid*'"-*^  "  over  the  age  of  twenty-one,  which  number  mul- 

bf  stito  Debt  Sinking  Fund  tipued  by  the  ratio  usually  adopted,  would  give 

^^ ^^^^   $861888  00  a  population  of  over  1,700,000.    This  indicates 

a  gain  of  more  than  850,000  over  the  popula- 

Tot»i  outstttding  debt $7,007,091  00  tion  as  returned  by  the  United  States  census  of 

Of  thia  latter  amonnt  the  State  holds  stocks  1860,  and  a  probable  population  of  2,000,000  in 

y^^j!?^  ^  common  school  ftind  aa  foi-  ;1870.    Upon  this  enumeration  is  to  be  based 

m  i^  «nt  stocks  held  by  the  t^«  apportionment  of  numbers  of  the  State  Le- 

^ilkIog  Fond  Commissioners. . .  $748,060  67  gislature. 

Two  uMi  a  half  per  cent,  stocks  held  The  school  fond  of  Indiana  is  estimated  at 

si/l^;^^n\^§£'iS;?S!Sdrhe'a  ''^''  ''  $r,611,83r.44,  and  the  revenue  for  school  pur- 

ky  tbe  Siokhig  JTund  Commis-  poses  derived  from  this  and  other  sources  in 

'^''- '^^'^^  ^%i  CIO  17S  93  *1®^^  amounted  to  $1,880,803.79.    The  follow- 

— ^ — 1 ing  table  exhibits  the  principal  facts  relating  to 

T^  debt,  exeinsiTe  of  the  amount  held  by  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  public  schools 

^^^^^* •WM12  98  ^^  ^^^  g^^  for  the  year  ending  August  1, 

The  auditor  estimates  that  the  State  Debt  1866 : 

Sinking  Fund   tax   for    1866  will,   on  Jaly  1,  whole  number  of  children  between  6  an(\  21  years 

1867,  fnrnish  $900,000,  and  that  enough  can       of  age. 689,778 

bedrawD  from  the  general  fnnd  in  thetxeasnry  ?^,^^Ld5S''pJwr~ho;.u:::::::::"           m^* 

at  that  tune,  and  added  to  this  amount,  to  re-    Pnpiis  attending  high  schools 12,098 

deem  all  the  outstanding  two  and  a  half  per    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^"^^^"^^  ^^^}?^^ » Jf^ 

«nt.  stocks,  amounting  to  $1,191,091.66,  which     Expended for°tuitlon.....' *.'.*.'.*.*.'.*.*.'.;*.".  $1,0201440 

will  leave  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  creditors    Total  value  of  school  property $4,U5,7S4 

$4,205,521.33  -ae  assets  of  the  Sinking  Fund^  ?".l'l°.".tr4tS?°?fe^'!^:::::::::    S«l'^ 

ladependent  of  State  stocks  and  bonds,  which  Nnmber  of  private  schools  taneht  within  the  rear,          2,026 

bv  law  are  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  Number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools  within 

State  debt,  are  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  half  of       ^""^^^ ^"^ 

which  amount  can  be  made  available  by  July  The  normal  school,  authorized  by  the  Legis- 

1, 1870.    This,  if  properly  applied,  would  leave  lature  of  1865,  has  been  established  in  the  town 

the  balance  of  the  debt  to  be  provided  for  and  of  Terre  Haute,  which  oflFered  the  institution 

paid  by  taxation  $3,706,521,  which,  it  is  esti-  $60,000  in  money,  and  a  suitable  building -site. 

isf.tedby  the  auditor  will  be  fully  accomplished  The  plan  of  the  tniptees  contemplates  a  model 

at  the  present  rate  of  taxation  for  that  purpose  primary  training-school,  a  model  high-school, 

by  Jaly  1,  1870.  and  a  normal  school  proper. 

In  the  above  estimate  of  indebtness  no  men-  The  benevolent  institutions  of  the  State,  com- 

tian  k  made  of  the  internal  improvement  bonds,  prising  asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 

BTOoanting  to  $353,000.    They  form  a  part  of  and  insane,  were  reported  at  the  close  of  the 

tie  old  State  debt,  upon  which  a  compromise  year  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.    In  1866 

was  made  in  1846,  and  were  originally,  and  in  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  enlargement 

some  cases  are  still  held  by  persons  who  failed  of  the  insane  asylum  for  the  reception  and  cure 

or  refased  to  enter  into  the  compromise.    For  of  the  "incurable  insane,"  who  have  heretofore 

wore  than  twenty-five  years,  no  interest  has  been  supported  by  their  friends  or  in  the  county 

btea  paid  upon  them.     "The  attitude  of  the  poor-houses.    The  construction  of  the  buildings 

Biate  in  regard  to  them,"  says  Governor  Mor-  has  been  commenced,  but  further  appropriations 

ton  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  "is  not  will    be    required  for  their  completion.    The 

(reditable  and  ought  to  be  changed.    Year  by  State  has  as  yet  taken  no  steps  to  provide  a 

year  the  State,  by  her  accounting  oflScers,  pub-  hospital  or  other  retreat  for  her  volunteer  sol- 

li!!les  and  confesses  to  the  world  that  they  diers  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease  contracted 

^c-  a  part  of  her  indebtness,  bat  pays  no  in-  in  the  national  service,  many  of  whom  are 

Merest  on  them,  which  has  now  accumulated  without  home  or  friends.    A  property  in  Rush 

to  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  County,  knoTj^n  as  "Knightstown  Springs,"  has 

pjakes  no  offer  to  pay  the  principal,  although  however  been  purchased  by  private  subscrip- 

j*  has  long  been  due.       *****  tions,  and  devoted  to  this  purpose.    It  consists 

Iftbe  State  believes  that  she  is  not  bound  to  pay  of  a  farm  of  54  acres,  having  buildings  of  a 

t^tm,  and  does  not  intend  to  do  bo,  she  should  capacity  to  accommodate  100  patients.    Up  to 

*UoQgh  the  Legislature  promptly  declare  that  November  80,  1866,  224  men  had  been  ad- 

^-ct  to  the  world,  and  have  them  stricken  from  niitted  into  this  institution,  of  whom  184  have 

tie  books  of  the  auditor.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  been  discharged,  14  have  died,  and  76  remained. 

5-»e  holds  herself  bound  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  The  two  penitentiaries,  the  Northern  and  South- 

pa^,  she  cannot  honorably  longer  delay  to  take  em  prisons,  are  reported  to  bo  well  managed. 

action  for  that  purpose,  as  her  ability  to  pay  About  $150,000  are  required  to  complete  the 

cannot  be  denied."  former  building.    Although  the  constitution  of 

The  result  of  the  enumeration  ordered  by  the  1851  directed  the  establishment  of  "  Houses  of 

Legislatnre  of  1865  showed  that  in  1866  the  Refuge  for  the  Reformation  and  Correction  of 
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JaTODile  Ofifenders,"  no  attempt  has  ever  been  Treasiu^r,  General  Nathan  EimbaU ;  Auditor, 

made  by  the  L^islature  to  carry  the  provision  T.  B.  McOarty  ;  Attorney-General,  D.  B.  Vil- 

into  effect.    **  We  have  no  pnnishment  now  for  liamson ;  Saperintendent  of  PabUc  Instrnctidiu 

tlie  juvenile  offender,"  says  Governor  Morton,  G.  W.  Boss.     A  resolntioh  was  adopted  ce- 

**  bat  the  common  jail  and  the  penitentiary,  nei-  daring  full  faith  in  President  Johnscm  ftod  Lii 
ther  of  which  exert  a  reformatory  influence  upon  ^cabinet,  and  the  Union  members  of  both  houses 

the  youthful  mind ;  and  ditring  my  six  years'  of  Congress ;  and  in  the  sincere  desire  and  ik- 

experience  as  the  executive  of  the  State,  I  have  termination  of  all  of  them  to  conduct  the  afain 

often  been  constrained  to  pardon  the  youthful  of  the  Government  in  such  a  maoner  'as  to  s^- 1 

criminal  because  I  felt  that  to  incarcerate  him  cure  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  people,   h 

in  the  penitentiary  would  be  to  consign  him  to  concluded  as  follows :  *^  And  we  hereby  declare 

a  life  of  degradation  and  crime."  that  we  will  sustain  them  in  aU  constitatiocil 

An  important  decision  was  rendered  in  the  efforts  to  restore  peace,  order,  and  permancL: 

Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  in  November,  relat-  union."    Another  resolution  declared  that  ic 

ing  to  that  clause  of  the  State  Constitution,  Andrew  Johnson  the  convention  reoogniz«d  ^ 

known  as  the  Thirteenth  Article,  which  pro-  patriot  true  and  tried,  and  that  it  would  93> 

hibits  colored  men  from  entermg  or  residing  in  port  him  in  all  constitndonal  efforts  to  restore 

the  State.    An  act,  passed  to  enforce  these  the -national  authority,  law  and  order  amov 

provifflons,  declared  all  contracts  made  with  the  people  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  fs 

negroes  or  mulattoes  who  had  come  into  the  the  basis  of  equal  Justice  to  all  memb&*B ;  th£ 

State  subsequent  to  November  1,  1851,  null  it  pledged  to  the  administration  execative  an! 

and  void;  and  also  provided  that  any  person  legislative,  its  united  and  hearty  coOperatiufl. 

who  should  «mploy  any  negro  or  mulatto,  who  in  all  ways  and  prudent  measures  devised  f-T 

had  come  into  the  State  after  that  date,  should  the  security  of  the  Government  against  ni'^ 

be  fined  from  $10  to  $500,  while  any  negro  or  lion  and  insurrection,  in  time  to  come;  a4 

mulatto  who  had  or  should  enter  the  State  while  indorsing  the  President,  expressed  esUn 

shotdd  *be  fined  to  a  like  amoimf.    In  1866  a  confidence  in  the  Union  migority  in  Congri'sA. 

colored  man  named  Smith,  who  had  removed  The  convention  further 
from  Ohio  to  Indiana  subsequent  to  November  1,        Besohed,  That  it  is  the  province  of  the  legl''^i-^ 

1851,  sued  one  Moody,  a  white  man,  to  enforce  branch  of  the  Government  to  determine  the  qje^tlj 

payment  upon  a  promissory  note.     The  defend-  ^  reconstruction,  and.  in  the  exercise  of  that  p  »wei . 

Lt  pl«.denhat.  as  Smith  was  iUegaUr  in  the  goT"f  toSl'su^  »rXi?d^«,^  ,o  S 

State  when  the  note  was  given,  he  could  brmg  fconatitntion  and  obedience  to  law:  and,  until  tte 

no  action  in  its  courts,  and  that  for  the  same  people  of  those  States  prove  themselvea  loysl  to  tha 

reason  the  contract  was  ^%id.    The  Supreme  Govcmnient,  they  should  not  l>e  restored  to  ri^»^ 

Court  decided  unanimously  that  tjje  plaintiff  enjoyed  before  the  rebelUon.  ^. .   .^ 

was  a  citizen  of  the  Unite/states,  and  as  such  ta^aKghT^  b.'°J^°t».Kc^ 

came  Withm  the  operation  or  that  Ciause  Ot  the  gross;   and,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  TdHj* 

National  Constitution  which  guarantees  to  the  States,  the  power  to  determine  what  qualifieatioB}  / 

citizens  of  each  State   all   the  privileges  «nd  electors  are  requisite  rests  with  the  States  rvs^xv 

immunitiee    of   the    citizens   in    the    several  *^®^'  »jrni.**u       •       *^t.       01*1.-.. 
Oi.  *          n^..««««.v«M«  ♦!,«  lo™^  ^P  T«.i:o««  A^         JSetolved,  That  tbo  union  of  these  States  ba$  »; 

btates.     Consequently  the  kw  of  Indiana  dc-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  y^  dissolved,  except  by  aucoeasful  m* 

priving  persona  of  African  descent,  who  are  lution. 

citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  these  rights,        SMolved^  That  justice  and  duty  demand  aa  csbjI* 

privileges,  and  immunities  was  void.     This  de-  iaation  of  bounties  to  our  national  defenders, 
clsion,  wnile  it  does  not  remove,  practically        The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  A 

nullifies  the  Thirteenth  Article  of  the  State  Indianapolis  on  March  15th  and  made  thv  fi* 

Constitution.    In  the  so-called  ^*  Indiana  Con-  lowing  nominations :  Secretary  of  State,  G^ 

spiracy  Cases,"  the  defendants,  Lambdin  P.  M.    D.    Manson ;    Treasurer,  James  B.BjiJ'ij 

MilligATi^  William  A.  Bowles,  and  Stephen  Hor-  Auditor,    C.    G.    Badger  ;    Attomey-Geutnii ' 
sey,  who  had  been  convicted  by  a  military    John  R.  Coffroth;   Superintendent  of  Vx>^^U 

commission  of  conspiracy  and  sentenced  to  im-  Instruction,  R.  M.  Chapman.    A  series  of  »3', 

prisonmcnt  for  life,  were  in  April,  by  order  of  teen  resolutions  was  adopted.    The  first  ilon 

the  United  States  Supreme  Court  discharged  the  right  of  any  State  to  secede  from  the  U^-i 

from  custody,  on  the  ground  that  the  commis-  The  second  approved  of  the  principles  avvfj 

sion  had  no  jurisdiction  legally  to  try  and  sen-  by  President  Johnson  in  his  annual  ined>^u:t  > 

tenoe  them.  the  reconstruction  of  the  Unioa,  and  coafkoi"'^ 

No  election  for  governor  or  lieutonant-gover-  the  action  of  the  m^'ority  in  Congress  in  k^c;* 

nor  took  place  in  Indiana  in  1866.    llie  State  ing  States  out  of  the  Union.    The  resol'a;;<'i 

officers  to  be  chosen  by  the  popular  vote  were  concluded  by  indorsing  the  President's  vet )  <* 

a  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  attor-  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  biU,  promising  bim  tj| 

ney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  in-  earnest  and  disinterested  support  of  the  rVi:*  - 

Btruotion.     The  Republican  nominating  Con-  cracy  of  Indiana.    Hie  third  declared  tl^at  t:ii 

▼ention  met  at  Indianapolis  on-  February  22d,  sole  power  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep^"* 

and  selected  the  following  candidates  for  these  sentatives  over  the  admission  of  memben  it 

offices :    Secretary  of  State,  Col.  N.  Trusler ;  confined  to  Uie  election  returns  and  qo^u^-^ 
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tions  of  its  members  respectively ;   and  that  we  hold  that  Tirtue  and  patriotism  are  more  essential 

CoaCTess  in  rejecting  from  representation  eleven  qualifications  in  the  joter  than  intelligence.    If  we 

States,  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  Union  by  ?h\^2hf  Jidi"o.Hft„ w  wi^^^^^^^ 

,..«•         J.         ^     J.  ji    '      I*             j»  x-L  the  ngot  siac,  certaiDiy  wewill  notroteon  tnewrontf 

Laving  their  votes  connted  m   favor   of  the  aide,  ^e  are  not  asking  for  a  social  cquaUty.   Social 

coostitational  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  equality  does  not  exist  m  any  country  or  community-, 

(isnrped  powers  not  delegated  to  it  by  the  Con-  ^^®  members  of  your  Legislature  do  not  regard  one- 

rtitatioD.    The  resolution  added :  "We  farther  half  of  their  consUtuents  their  equals  socialfy    Such 

believe  that  all  member  from  tl^  Southern'  ^if^.lf^l^L^^^^^^^^^ 

states  who  have  been  lately  elected  and  pos-  cause  men  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  on  equal  terms, 

im  the  oonstitntional  qualifications,  should  be  is  no  reason  that  they  should  associate  together,  un- 

immediately  admitted,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  1^"  *hey  choose  to  do  so. 

Consress  to  admit  the  members  of  such  States,  A  convention  of  the  "  Grand  Army  of  the 
to  defend  and  uphold  the  integrity  of  every  Kepublic,"  comprising  officers  and  soldiers  lately 
Sute  DOW  in  the  Union,  and  to  take  care  that  in  the  national  service,  met  at  Indianapolis  in 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  The  fourth  op-  the  latter  part  of  November.  Gen.  S.  A.  Hurl- 
posed  a  prohibitory  or  protective  tariff.  The  but  was  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  tbe 
fifth  declared  that  taxation  and  representation  Order,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted, 
sboold  go  together ;  and'that  property  of  every  pledging  the  members  to  crush  out  active  trea- 
description  should  bear  its  fair  share  of  taxation,  son,  to  aid  and  protect  the  loyal  citizens  of  ilie 
fne  »ith  repudiated  the  Confederate  debt  late  Confederate  States,  and  to  procure  appro- 
The  seventh  thanked  the  soldiers,  and  declared  priate  legislation  in  behalf  of  maimed  soldiers 
that  by  the  action  of  Congress  they  should  be  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  sol- 
dqnally  remunerated  by  an  equalization  of  diers ;  urging  the  adoption,  by  Congress,  of  a 
l)OQnties.  The  eighth  pledged  support,  regard-  law  for  the  equalization  of  bounties,  and  one 
l«^  of  party,  to  any  State  or  national  official  compelling  citizens  to  give  personal  service  to 
who  is  piided  by  the  principles  avowed  by  the  the  country  in-  time  of  need,  and  not  by  substi- 
ymycDtioD.  The  ninth  denounced  the  act  con-  tute ;  and  recommending  to  places  of  honor  and 
'erring  suffrage  upoa  the  negroes  of  the  District  profit,  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  served  in 
)t  Colombia.    The  tenth  opposed  the  re^eaJ  of  the  late  war. 

he  constitutional  article  prohibiting  negroes  In  the  summer  the  political  canvass  began  to 

«ttlinjr  in  the  State.    The  eleventh  en  couraged  grow  very  animated.  In  addition  to  the  State  offi- 

SDigratioo.    The  twelfth  declared  that  eight  cers,  a  full  delegation  of  Congressmen  and  mem- 

wurs  should  be  a  legal  day's  wo^k*    The  thir-  bers  of  the  Legislature  were  required  to  be  elect- 

«cDth  farored  religious  toleration.    The  four-  ed,  and  as  the  issuer  raised  by  the  reconstruction 

'etth  condemned  financial  and  other  frauds  policy  of  President  Johnson  were  felt  to  be  of 

jommitted  by  abolition  State  and  Federal  offi-  grave  import,  each  party  strained  every  effort  to 

^  The  fifteen^  pledged  the  Democratic  bring  out  its  full  vote.    Political  antagonism  not 

JBTty  of  Indiana  to  oppose  all   prohibitory  unfrcquently  brought  about  violent  collisions,  as 

iqcor  and  Sunday  laws,    llie  sixteenth  de-  on  the  occasion  of  President  Johnson's  arrival 

Kwnced  the   expulsion  of  Hon.  Daniel  W.  at  Indianapolis  on  the  night  of  September  10th, 

roojheea  from  his  seat  in  Congress  as  a  high-  when  much  rioting  and  bloodshed  occurred. 

tttded  ontrage  of  a  profligate  and  most  un-  The  State  was  thoroughly  traversed  by  political 

mpalous  party.  speakers,  and  the  questions  before  the  country 

Oa  November  6th,  a  convention  of  colored  were  discussed  by  the  most  able  men  on  either 

ntizens  of  Indiana  assembled  at  Indianapolis  to  side.    The  election  took  place  on  October  9th, 

l<yi«o  measures  to  obtain  the  full  rights  of  with  the  following  result  for  Secretary  of  State : 

atiz€nship.    After  a  four  days'  session,  they         N.  Trasier,  Bepnbiican I69,80l 

«J^'?ted  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  and  an         m.  D.  Mtnson,  Democrat IM^ 

J>idr«3  to  the  voters  of  the  State.    The  form er  Minority  for  Tmsler. 14,202 

m^cntcd  the  past  record  of  the  race,  showing  The  total  vote  was  325,000,  which  is  41,715 

^  iojalty  to  the  Government  mider  every  cir-  larger  than  the  vote  for  Governor  in  1864,  and 

^tance,  and  asking  equality  before  the  law  only  15,240  less  than  the  enumeration  of  white 

E'l  the  elective  franchise.    An  earnest  request  male  voters.    The  remaining  candidates  on  the 

^a*  made  that  colored  children  might  be  per-  Republican  ticket  were  elected  by  m^orities 

rai  tefl  to  participate  m  the  benefits  of  the  pub-  about  equal  to  that  of  Trusler.    The  following 

'  sohools.   The  address  was  an  appeal  m  favor  jg  the  result  for  members  of  Congress ; 

I"!  allowing  colored  men  to  vote,  on  the  ground  ^isrs.         R«p«biie«..           /     Demoemt. 

■  AM  ttiey  already  formed  a  considerable  portion     1 D«  Bruier ib,ik»   Kibiack 11,255  ....  1 

rfftepop„,atio„ofthe8tate,hadfarnishedtheir  r::::?i^n'^;:::::]J;SI  152Jr»ii»::l?;tl ::::  ''iS 

•^i  quota  as  soldiers  m  the  late  war,  and  were     4 Orovw 11,052   Hoiman* . .  .11,921  ....    869 

-^T-.^ers.  The  document  concludes  as  follows:      S---J!,°l'**>^ JJ-JJS   ?°??^*-"J'i5? Jf:? 

6....^roburn 16,719    Lord 14,245  ....  2,4(4 

7 . . . .  .WaBhbunie. . . .  14,871     Claypool ....  14.853  ...       M8 

.     205 
.  2,148 
1  272 

« I ile  we  cUim  tbarwc  Itq  equaliy'ag TnteUiff cnros  il'iiySbaDkrr..'!!'..i8!i45    Bnow^....!j"^268  '..'..  2,8n 

^ottsaodi  of  otber  citizens  of  the  State  who  do  vote,  •  Th*M  mte  noi  Matnui. 


MiJoH^. 


o....^voourn io,tiw  ix)ra i%t^ 

W.. .  w— ..  *i.  *  •*  •      w     iJiLA  AM        7....  .WaBhbunie....  14,871  Claypool....  14.853 

/'e  are  aware  that  it  u  objected  that  we  are  too  il-      g OrthV 14,988  FoHree 14,729 

l^eraie  and  ignorant  to  have  a  voice  in  deciding      9. !.*..ColfaxT. ...... 20,221  Torsle 16,078 

«ae  questions  of  State  and  National  interest.    But     lo...*.. Williams 17,414  Lowry 16,142 
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The  Legislature  elect  stands  as  follows :  mium,  bnt  is  more  electro-negatiTe.    The  Mcf 

Senate.        Hoase.     Joint  ballot  ray  of  the  metal  has  no  corresponding  liars 

Republicans 80              61              91  ray  in  the  solar  spectrum.    It  presents  otlkT 

Democrats 20              89              59  bc^des  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  but  thev  mi? 

_           .          —              —              —  possibly  be  owing  to  impurities. 

Rep.maj....    10              23              82  MM.  Kerchlar  and  Schrotter  have diacovcrbi 

As  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  meets  biennially  the  metal  in  a  blende  at  SchOnfeld  near  Schla?- 

in  the  odd  years,  there  was  no  session  in  1866.  genwalt.    M.  Schrotter  extracts  the  meUl  \j 

Governor  Morton  was  absent  from  the  State  on  treating  the  blende  after  roasting  by.sulpbjnf 

account  of  ill  health  from  November,  1865,  until  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipiuti?  t}.« 

the  middle  of  April,  1866,  during  which  time  Indium  directly  by  zinc,  fractionrngthepn^ipi- 

tlie  Executive  chair  was  filled  by  Lieutenant-  tates ;  the  purification  of  the  metal  bein?  rd- 

Governor  Baker.  dered  easier  in  consequence  of  this  division. 

IN1)IUM.    Complete  accounts  of  the  mode  IOWA.    The  Le^slature  of  Iowa  convei'il 

of  preparation  and  characteristics  of  this  rare  at  Des  Moines,  on  January  8th,  and  on  the  ^s^ 

metal  have  recently  been  published  in  Eng-  ceeding  day  was  organized  by  the  choice  c: 

land.    It  was  discovered  about  three  years  ago  Republican  officers  in  both  branches.    Eti^iil 

by  Professor  Richter  and  Inspector  Keich,  of  Wright  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Hoase  c 

the  Freiburg  Mining  Academy,  by  the  use  of  Representatives.     On    the    11th   Wiliiam  V 

the  spectroscope.    Thus  far,  Indium  has  been  Stone,  Governor  elect,  was  inducted  into  ii^tt 

found  chiefiy  in  the  dark,  ferruginous  blende  and  delivered  his  inaagaral  address,  the  nit: 

of  tiie  Ilimmelfahrt  mine,  near  Freiburg.    The  feature  of  which  was  a  plea  in  favor  of  bttioy- 

discoverers  originally  obtained  it  from  the  ore  ing  the  elective  franchise  upon  all  classes  '< 

direct,  but  they  eventually  ascertained  that  the  citizens,  regardless  of  race  or  complexion.  Hr 

larger  part  of  the  Indium  of  the  ore  passed  off  expressed  a  qualified  approval  of  the  wiso: 

into  the  zinc  obtained  from  it,  and  they  now  President  Johnson,  and  op|k)sed  the  odmi^A: 

operate  upon  th»  finished  product  of  the  smelt-  of  the  seceded  States  until  they  shonld«al)8i!«ic3 

ing  works.    The  proportion  of  Indium  to  the  the  theory  of  State  rights  recently  Bdroti.rJ 

Freiburg  zinc,  varies  from  0*008  to  0*0448  per  by  thetn. 

cent.    To  obtain  it,  the  zinc  is  first  dissolved,  The  Legislature  adjoomed  on  April  2i  alVr 

all  but  a  small  portion,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  session  of  twelve  weeks.     One  of  its  first  C'^i 

The  presence  in  the  solution  of  a  small  quan-  was  to  ratify  the  amendment  to  the  Con5dti- 

tity  of  undissolved  zinc,  determines  the  forma-  tion  abolishing  slavery.     It  also  adopted  serrn) 

tion  in  it  of  a  spongy  metallic  mass  containing  important  series  of  resolutions  relatiog  to  z^- 

all  the  Indium,  and  nearly  all  the  other  foreign  tional  aflTairs,  suggested  by  the  failure  of  0«* 

metals  associated  with  the  dissolved  zinc,  such  gress  and  the  President  to  agree  upon  i  r«c<(* 

as  lead,  iron,  arsenic,  and  cadmium.  The  spongy  struction  policy.    Of  this  class  was  a  resokui 

mass  must  now  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  instructing  the  Iowa  delegation  in  Congres?  u 

lead  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  after-  use  their  best  efiTorts  to  secure  the  passii^  *^ 

ward  the  cadmium  and  arsenic  by  sulphuretted  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill  over  the  Presidrc:'* 

hydrogen.    Indium  and  iron,  are  now  the  only  veto.    Another  series  of  resolntions  instnk-t.'fi 

metals  remaining  in  the  solution,  which  is  then  the  Iowa  delegation  to  oppose  the  admission  <:' 

boiled  to  drive  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  seceded  Slates  until  they  shonld  incorport^^ 

the  iron  oxidized  by  means  of  chlorate  of  pot-  into  their  fundamental  laws  provisions  pi*^'; 

ash,  after  which  the  addition  of  ammonia  will  teeing  to  all  classes  of  inhabitants  equal  ciTil::^^ 

precipitate  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  political  rights ;  tp  lud  in  bringing  the  Confri(f' 

protoxide  of  Indium.    This  precipitate  is  dis-  ate  leaders  to  trial  and  punishment,  and  in  ij-^ 

solved  in  warm  dilute  acetic  acid ;   and  sul-  king  the  test  oath  perpetual ;  and  to  insist  t:J 

phuretted  hydrogen  will  then  precipitate  nearly  the  revolted  States  be  held  within  the  ?«.<?  ^^ 

pure  sulphide  of  Indium,  which  may  be  con-  the  war  power,  if  need  be,  until  the  negro  bt^^ 

verted  into  oxide  by  dissolving  it  in  hydro-  vated  by  educatioli,  and  the  insurrection'bti  i^^* 

cliloric  acid,  and  finiJly  reduced  to  the  metallic  proved  in  morals.  On  the  subject  of  pnois^inat 

state  by  means  of  hydrogen  or  of  cyanide  of  a  special  resolution  was  adopted,  that  Jefftrscs  | 

?otaasium.    The  metal  has  a  specific  gravity  of  Davis  "  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  exec Dti« 

.11  in  the  granular  sUte,  and  7.277  after  ham-  clemency,  and  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  tbePr^ 

mering.    It  resembles  platinum  in  color  and  dent  of  the  United  States  to  cause  hio  t^'  ^ 


more  malleable  than  lead,  and  as  volatile  as  alty  provided  by  law."     Another  re«ol 

magnesium  or  zinc.    In  the  spectroscope   it  indorsed  the  action  of  Congress  in  passiu?  i  • 

irives  a  beautiful  blue  color — whence  its  name,  act  enfranchising  the  colored  citizens  o^  ^ ' 

idium  forms  but  •one  oxide;   all  its  known  District  of  Columbia. 

k  Its  are  odorless,  and  impart  a  decided  blue  At  this  session  of  the  Legislature  prelimir'T 

tinge  to  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp.    In  its  steps  were  taken  to  amend  the  State  cor>'.-' 

electric  properties  Indium  much  resembles  cad-  tion  by  striking  out  the  word  *' white"  i^a^'* 


^ 


r 
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erer  it  occurs  in  that  uxstrnnieiit,  and  by  sub-  at  the  close  of  1866  the  total  nnmber  of  persons 

stitutiog  the  word  ^'persons"  for  '* citizens  of  in  lowa^  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 

the  United  States,*'  in  section  1  of  Article  111. ;  one,  was  848,498 ;  males,  180,197 ;  feraale»,  168,- 

and  also  by  adding  to  section  5  of  Article  II.  861 ;  number  of  schools,  5,900 ;   number  of 

the  following  words :  teachers,  males,  2,678 ;  females,  6,670 ;  average 

Nor  shall  any  person  who  has  been,  or  may  here-  weekly  compensation    for    males  $8.40 ;    for 

ft^^er  be,  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States  females,  $5.94 ;  average  cost  of  tuition  for  each 

( r  this  State,  nor  any  pereon  who  has  absconded,  or  pnpii  per  week,  88  cents:  aggregate  amount 

nirhereaflerabscona.  for  the  nurpose  of  avoiding  ^^   teachers,    $1,006,628:    value   of    school- 

rar  njihiarv  consenption  or  draft  ordered  by  the  au-  f  An  onlr  ^iti^l       '  u     i  v  t  ru^n      r 

:hority  of  the  United  States  or  this  State,  be  entitled  houses,  $2,887,757 ;    school-houses,   6,009,    of 

to  tbepririlege  of  an  elector,  or  analified  to  hold  any  wbich  882  are   bnck,  168  stone,  8,766  frame, 

c£ce  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  and  698  log  houses ;  school-houses  built  during 

h  order  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  ef-  the  year,  874 ;  increase  over  1865,  in  attendance 

i^aitKN^oT^^^^^^^^^^  ft  school,  24284;  increase  in  the  number  of 

.oa^  a*  it  may  deem  proper,  by  persons  offering  to  teachers,  523;   mcrease   m    the  amount  paid 

•  ualifj  for  office  or  to  vote,  to  the  effect  that  Siey  teachers,  $1494897.     The  university  of  Iowa  is 

tre  not  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  this  section.  established  at  Iowa  City,  60  miles  west  of  the 

In  accordance  with  the  constitutional  provi-  Mississippi  River,   and  occupies  the  building 

«oa  these  amendments  were  referred  to  the  formerly  used  as  the  capitol  of  tbe  Territory, 

next  Legislature,  which  ^eets  in  January,  1868.  and  of  the  State,  until  the  removal  of  the  capi- 

Should  they  be  adopted  by  that  body,  they  will  tal  to  Des  Moines,  and  which  was  erected  by. 

?o  to  tbe  people  for  ratification  at  the  October  the  Federal  Government,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000. 

election  in  the  same  year.  The    State  has   been  liberal  in  its   material  . 

Tbe  completion  of  the  railroad  system  com-  aid,  and  has  added,  at  a  large  outlay,  two  addi- 
menced  some  years  ago  in  Iowa  is  very  essen-  tional  structures.  The  institution  is  in  a  flour- 
tlal  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  ishing  condition,  the  average  attendance  dur- 
State,  and  during  1866  the  work  on  the  several  ing  the  last  year  having  been  over  eight  bun- 
lines  destined  to  connect  the  East  and  the  West  dred,  including  the  normal  school.  The  plan  of 
^as  prosecuted  with  great  energy.  Council  educating  the  sexes  together  in  a  collegiate  in- 
Bliffi^  on  the  Missouri  Kiver,  opposite  Omaha,  stitution  prevails  here.  Measures  have  been 
tbe  starting-point  of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  taken  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  lands  granted 
mil  probably  be  the  terminus  of  no  fewer  than  to  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
ftior  railroads,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Agricultural  College,  and  the  necessary  build- 
the  old  Mimissippi  and  Missouri  River  (now  the  ings  are  to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1868, 
Chicago,  Bock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad),  lliey  are  erected  on  a  farm  of  648  acres,  located 
tbe  Burlington  and  Missouri  River,  and  the  in  Story  County,  for  which  the  State  gave 
^  oQDcil  BlnfTand  St.  Joseph,  all  of  which  will  $10,000.  The  original  amount  of  land  granted 
probably  be  in  running  order  in  1868.  The  by  the  General  Government  for  university  pur- 
tbree  first  named  traverse  the  State  from  east  poses  was  240,000  acres.  When  the  grant  is 
to  west;  the  last  directly  connects  Council  converted  into  available  fnnds,  the  annual  in- 
Blufis  with  the  railroad  system  of  Missouri.  In  come  will  be  about  $30,000,  which  is  to  be  an 
August  tbe  Des  Moines  Valley  road,  connect-  endowment  fund,  set  apart  for  the  sole  pur- 
ing  the  capital  of  the  State  with  Keokuk,  on  the  pose  of  teaching. 

ilississippi,  was  completed,  and  but  a  few  miles       Iowa  is  now  undergoing  a  geological  survey 

"«  now  wanting  to  make  a  complete  line  of  by  C.  A.  White,  State  Geologist,  assiste<l  by  C. 

riiilway  between  the    Atlantic  seaboard  and  Childs  and  Prof.  Hinrichs,  of  the  State  Univer- 

}^e»tem  Nebraska.  These  roads  have  received,  sity.    They  have  commenced  at  the  southwest 

i'i  aid  of  their  construction,  valuable  grants  of  corner  of  the  State,  and  are  required  to  furnish 

liind  from  Congress,  on  condition  that  they  periodical  reports  of  their  labors  to  the  public 

should  be  completed  within  a  specified  time.  As  press.  Contrary  to  general  expectation,  no  con- 

this  was  supposed  to  be  diflScuIt,  if  not  impossi-  siderable  traces  of  petroleum  have  yet  been  dis- 

We,ajoint.resolution  was  adopted  by  thoLegis-  covered,  and  Mr.  White  is.  of  opinion  that  bor- 

latare,  at  its  last  session,  asking  from  Congress  i^^gfor  it  will  prove  a  fruitless  enterprise. 
ao  extension  of  time  for  completing  the  roads,        The  elections  in  Iowa  in  1866  were  for  the 

and  permission  for  the  Legislature  to  control  the  purpose  of  filling  the  ofl^ces  of  Secretary  of 

•and.    The  same  Legislature  also  memorialized  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Register  of  the  Land 

J'ongress  in  behalf  of  a  land  grant  in  aid  of  the  Ofl^ce,  Attorney-General,  Reporter  and  Clerk 

Iowa  Central  Railroad,  which  is  intended  to  of  the  Supremo  Court,  and  also  of  choosing  a 

connect  the  railroad  systems  of  Minnesota  and  delegation  of  six  Congressmen  to  represent  the 

Missouri,  and  thus  complete  a  great  chain  of  State  in  the  Fortieth  Congress.   The  Republican 

foad?,  extending  from  the  lakes  on  the  north  to  State  Convention  met  at  Des  Moines  on  June 

the  Golf  of  Mexico,  of  which  the  northern  ter-  20th,  and  nominated  the  following  candidates : 

Jjmus  will  be  Superior  City,  and  the  southern  For8ecretai7  of  State,  Colonel  Edward  Wright; 

Gidveston,  Texas.  State  Treasurer,  M«yor  S.  E.  Rankin  ;   State 

.  From  the  records  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Super-  Auditor,  J.  A.  Elliott;  Register  of  the  State 

iDtendent  of  Public  Instruction  }t  appears  that  Land  Office,  Colonel  C.  C.  Carpenter ;  Attor- 


f>a  t:.e  2i:!i  of  J-.T.b  a  «.aT6r.tI',s  of  "C->a. 
•«TTat!ieE^[i'.-.;i';io-'"i.'.'*ri.'-,!v'Ja'.D*«S£cr:ot,-i, 
ait'l  wt*  ca.i-.-'i  to  or'Ier  by  Gtaeral  Eteatfjn.  the 
rao'li'lute  of  that  pit?  <c<l  of  t!ic  l>emocraU 
f'jT  Gc'Teroor  st  '.ht  tit-cti'jn  of  1  ^vi.  A  prtara- 
Ue  wi'l  rtvjlQtioat,  rtporttd  by  a  (»iiimit:e« 
of  wlii'-li  General  BeotuD  was  cbairman,  were 
tben  a'l'>pt>yl.  Tbe  preamble  re4::[«<l  tliat  tbe 
ni'::ii!A:M  (if  the  cniiT{-n:ioii,  Uing  onable  to  co- 
o[>':rat4  wi'h  tbc  radical  and  (lomiDaDt  elemeat 
(^  tlic  Kiip'iliiioaii  partj  in  the  political  n>e3»- 
area  wl.t'.b  it  baa  initiated,  had  decided  to 
«Hta'>1i'.'i  a  jfolitrcol  association  to  be  known  as 
tilt)  N'aii'jnal  Ciiion  party.  The  following  are 
tht:  <;-<~':niiuI  principle  oa  wliicb  tbe  ncworgan- 
iiatiiin  WILT  declared  to  stond : 

Wo  bol'l  iljat  tlie  CoDililDli^D  oflbe  Coltei]  Stales 
Is  till-  iiulU'liim  lit  our  litwrtr,  and  iLiil  my  dcpar. 
ioro  frrim  it*  r<u|iiircincnU  by  ih?  logiilalire,  eicco- 
liTD  or  judicbil  (Ivpirt meats  of  Ihe  GaTernmcDt  ii 
■nbreriiro  or  IhB  luudaiaeDUl  principles  of  oar  re. 
pu)i1'i<:iiri  innlitDliana. 

Ii<  ],uclialini(  llie  iladicil  doclrina  of  Stale  rigbts 
twjt  i"e.i'«ion  on  tbe  one  ban  J,  and  ccntraltialion  of 
l-'i.vl ',  il  luihority  on  (he  nther,  an  pquallj  di 

(.Ml  f.-litTinR  thai  naSule ■-■-    -- 

ti^'ii'  ( l«en  proMcnted 


I  oarmrt,  ■■  eiprviilj  ' 
[odelind  and  iDaiatain 


Icy  of  llie  CoD«li 

--lalliladiKnKyand'fqualitj 

.at»s  nnimpairert.     Tbe  F« 


SUU'  are  i(il]  in  tho  Union' and  entitled  to  equal 
ri;;lil  ■  ujider  Ihe  Const itnliun,  and  tliat  Cunercea  tiai 
I..J  ],','.v.'r  to  oiclude  s  SlDlo  from  tbc  Unian,  to  gor- 
ci-N  i(.  ii<i  1  Trrrilory,  or  to  deprive  itorreprcscnloiion 
in  lli<i  coincili  of  tbe  nation,  when  its  RcpreEicntitivea 


c  ^hin  T:-::c±aUd  tbe  tZ^^ 
eaniii'lstw  f-v  ?:=;=  ^Swr* :  S^ivtai  •< 
G>iood  :j.  G.  Vta  Ar-M-ia :  Trsasw^r.  G«tf-- 
GeoreeA.5:o=e;  Auiii<>r.CaptjiaE.W.t.>iM. 
Reei^ief.  S.  P.  KcEemue:  A ;:«t<» -*}««■- 
Captain  W.  Bo;i23¥r;  SapreoeCwirtR-p-r:-: 
Captain  J.  W,  Linm«:  Clert  lamj  KiiKj_. 

Tha  Bemocratic  CoDientioQ  lE«t  U  ^^ 
Moioea  on  July  Ilth,  and  »ioftti  reiU:|>;-' 
resffirmin^  adbeimce  to  I>ni>ocT*tif  pno^'? '': 
in  faror  of  tbe  policy  of  President  JotiKoa. ::  | 
pledging  hini  the  sapport  of  tbe  DeoHKnt- 
Iowa :  in  (aror  of  tbe  imiiMdiale  admtiit]  -  '■ 
the  rebeUions States,  and  in  EiTOrof  onioa*:^'i 
any  body  for  this  pnrpoee:  in  Etror  of  ibeu:  - 
tion  of  tbe  Trnted  Statm  boods;  s^tic:^^  ' 
tariff;  at!TUn»t  tbe  prohibitOTy  liquor  !*■:  " 
favor  of  the  Uoarae  doctrine ;  in  faToi  oi  i-  * 
Philadelphia  Conventiotr;  in  l*Tor  of  p«w  '-• 
and  bounties  to  soldiers,  and  in  favor  ufib^-''-' 
Fealao  m^rcmenL 

After  some  discnsaion  tbe  conveotioo  i]e<i>!^' 
to  snpport  tbe  candidates  nooiinattd  br  i  ■" 
CoDserratiFe  Republicans,  with  the  eictrl-'" 
of  those  for  Reporter  and  Clerk  of  tbe  So[evB.- 
Conrt,  in  whose  places  they  snhstitnl^J  i"- 
naraea  of  T.  J.  Stoddard  and  J.  F.  GolUc!>»i 

Tlie  political  canvass  was  conducted  ho*" 
elsewhere  H-ith  great  animation,  and  tbe  '!«■ 
tion,  wliicb  took  place  on  October  9lh.  rwalti'- 
larpely  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.  TLe  la- 
lowing  was  the  vote  for  Secretary  of  Stat*; 

Wright,  Btpuhlicab 9':-^- 

Tan  An  and  a,  Dem.  and  CoDsrrv.  Rep...-  i-\'l' 

Majority  for  Wrigbt .  5J,1U 
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The  total  vote,  147,124,  was  much  the  largest  Vessels.           Tonnage. 

ewr  cast  in  the  State,  exceeding  the  vote  of  ^?^^ 116,462         8,828,247 

1865,  forGovernor,  22,267;  and  that  of  1864,  ^*^"'®^ ^^^'^^  8,438,017 

for  President,  10,633.    The  remaining  candi-  The  merchant  navy,  in  1864,  consisted  of 

(Ijites  on  the  Rcpnhllcan  ticket  were  elected  by  13,228  vessels  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 

majoritiea  about  equal  to  that  of  Wright    The  678,598. 

fi>liowing  was  the  result  of  the  election  for  In  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  Jan- 
members  of  Congress:  nary  22d,  the  Minister   of  Finance,  Scialoja, 

made  his  financial  statement,  which  confirmed 

^i^irn  "^'"^-.A.*^  w  '^"^*^n«,.  ^""k"^".  the  Statement  of  his  predecessor  respecting  the 

LiiiS^'I.Vli.-ilielsST.  SSr!°;::::^^So::::?;o87  condition  of  t^ie  public  treasury.    After  the 

8 Allison 1.^473^  Noble 10,470  ....  fl,002  pavmeut  of  the  half-yeajrly  interest   on   the 

e Hubbard 10,080,  Thompson...  8,958  ....  6s072  treasury  was  70,000,000.    By  means  of  the 

treasury  bills  in  circulation,  the  balance  of  the 

The  Legislature  holds  over  from  1865,  and  is  loan  of  426  millions  of  lire,  and  the  proceeds  of 
largely  Republican  in  both  branches.  At  the  the  sale  of  the  state  railways,  the  public  ex- 
seijsionof  1866  SamuelJ.  Kirkwood  was  chosen  penses  are  provided  for  for  the  ensuing  year, 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  ending  in  1867,  of  including  the  payment  of  the  half-yearly  in- 
S^aator  Harlan,  who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  terest  on  the  public  debt,  falling  due  on  the  Ist 
the  United  States  Senate  to  accept  the  office  of  of  January,  1867.  The  minister  spoke  against 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  For  the  term  end-  loans  and  other  extraordinary  expedients,  say- 
ing in  1873,  Senator  Harlan  was  reelected.  ing  that  the  revenue  and  expenditure  must  be 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  in   Southern    Europe,  badancedby  taxes  and  reduction.    The  ordinary 

King  Victor  Emmanuel,  March  14,  1820,  sue-  expenditure  for  1866  was  928,000,000  lire.    M. 

oealed  his  father  as  King  of  Sardinia,  on  March  Scialqia  denied  all  rumors  of  an  intended  reduc- 

23, 1849 ;  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy  on  tion  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.    The 

March  17, 1861.    Heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  minister  Sella  had  announced  reductions  to  tlie 

Prince  Humbert,  born  March  14, 1844.    Anew  amount  of  80,000,000,  but  Signer  Scialoja  said 

Ministry  was  appointed  on  June  20th  and  28th,  he  would  extend  them  to  66,000,000,  80,000,- 

composed  as  foUows :  Interior,  Baron  Bettino  000,  of  which  would  be  effected  in  the  war  and 

Bicasoli,  President  of  the  Ministry ;  Foreign  navy  departments.    He  announced  the  suppres- 

Afaira,  Emilio  ViscontiTenosta;  Woi-ship  and  sion  of  the  office  of  sub-prefects  and  other  re- 

Jibtice,  Francesco  Borgatti;  War,  EffisioCugia  forms.    The  deficit,  amounting  to  211,000,000, 

(Aa^st  1866);    Finance  Antonio  Scialoja;  would   be  covered  partly  by  increasing  the 

Poblic  Instruction,  Domenico    Berti ;    Public  existing  taxes  and  partiy  by  creating  new  ones, 

Worts,  Dr.  Stefano  Jacini ;  Navy,  Agostino  He  proposed  a  new  classification  of  the  direct 

Depretis;  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Agriculture,  taxes,  and  also  that  octrois  should  bo  applied  to 

Fillippo  Cordova.    American  Minister  at  Flo-  flours  and  oils.    He  would  also  mam  tain  the 

rtnce,  George  P.    Marsh    (appointed    1861);  reforms  relative  to  the  registration  stamp,  as 

Italian  Minister  in  "Washington,  Giuseppe  Ber-  proposed  by  Signer  Sella.    The  deficit  would 

t^natti  (1864).      Before    the    German-Italian  thus  be  reduced  to  80,000,000.    He  limits  the 

War,  Italy  had  an  area  of  98,064 English  square  authority  of  the  communes  to  impose  additional 

miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  January  centimes  on  the  tax  on  landed  property,  and 

\  1862,  a  population    of  21,776,953.     The  proposes  that  they  should  have  the  power  to 

ti^j  of  peace  concluded  with  Austria,  gave  to  increase  some  other  taxes,  among  which  are 

Italy  the  whole  of  Venetia,  increasing  its  area  those  on  doors  and  windows.    The  minister 

to  118,356  s^are  miles,  and  its  population  to  also  spoke  of  intended  reforms  in  the  system 

24,263,320.    In  the  budget  for  the  year  1866,  of  public  accounts,  and  ultimately  demanded 

'lie  receipts  were  estimated  at  794,094,162  lire  that  the  chamber  should  prolong  the  provis- 

<1  lira=19  cents),  and   the  expenditures   at  ional  budget  for  two  more  months.    The  latter 

5<1U16,320  lire.    Dedcit,    117,022,167.     The  demand  was  granted  by  the  Chamber  on  Feb- 

puulic  debt  amounted,  on  December  81,  1866,  ruary  24th,  and  on  April  26th  it  was  again 

^^  5,287,582,451  lire  (nominal  value  of  capital),  prolonged  for  three  months. 

Ihii  army,  in  1866,  was  222,821  men  on  the  The  election  of  Mazzini  to  the  Chamber  of 

r^ace  footing,  and  494,800  men  on  the  war  Deputies  for  Messina  gave  rise  to  stormy  dc- 

footing.    The  number  of  war-vessels  was,  in  bates,  which,  on  March  22d,  resulted  in  the 

i^j  1666, 104,  armed  with  1821  guns.    (The  annulment  of  his  election  by  191  votes  against 

unmber  of  ironclads  was  24,  armed  with  448  107,  four  members  abstaining  from  voting.    At 

?^s.)    The  official  value  of  the  special  com-  a  new  election,  Mazzini  was  again  chosen ;  but 

nierce,  in  1864^  was  as  follows : — Imports  836,-  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  June  18th,  once 

i|2,042 ;  exports  405,668,887 ;  transit  60,362,  more  annulled  the  election  by  146  votes  against 

1'5.   The  imports  of  Venice,  in  1863,  amounted  46. 

to  49,1(54,007;  and  exports  to  29,702,859  lire.  A  dispatch  from  General  La  Marmora,  dated 

njemoYcment  of  shipping  (inclusive  of  coasting  January  11th,  declared  that  "the  reestablish- 

asaeb),  in  1864,  was  as  follows:  ment  of  regular  relations  with  Austria  could 
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troops  will  immediatelj  withdraw  beyond  the  fron-  widows  and  children,  and  will  be  paid  in  future  bj 

tiers  prenoaslr  established.  the  Italian  i^orernment^ 

Tbe  gorernment  of  his  mojestj  the  King  of  Jtalj  The  archires  containing  titles  to  property,  the  ad- 

a^umes  a  portion  of  the  debt  appertaining  to  the  ministrative  and  judicial  documents  concerning  the 

territories  ceded  by  the  present  treaty,  and  which  is  ceded  territory,  and  the  objects  of  art  appertaining 

fixed  it  85,000,000^  of  florins,  Austrian  convention  to  the  same  existing  among  the  archives  of  the  Aus- 

corrency,  payable  in  eleven  successive  instalments  trian  empire,  will  be  handed  over  to  tbe  ccmmis« 

within  twenty  months,  in   the   manner  and  forni  sioners  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Italy  aa  soon  as 

established  in  the  next  additional  article.  possible. 

The  Monie  Lombardo-Yenetian,  with  its  assets  of  All  tbe  treaties  and  conventions  previously  con- 

3,  SCi^COO  florins,  and  its  liabilities  of  60, 000, 000  florins,  eluded,  between  his  majesty  the  King  of  Italy  and 

D&AM8  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  government  of  his  majesty  the  Emperorof  Austria  will  be  connrmed 

bis  mtjcsty  the  King  of  Italy.    The  government  of  in  all  that  is  not  annulled  by  the  present  treaty. 

tbe  King  of  Italy  succeeds  to  the  rights  and  engage-  Nevertheless,  the  two   contracting  parties  engage 

icentj  resulting  from  the  contracts  regularly  entered  themselves  to  submit  those  treaties  and  conventions 

JDto  br  the  Austrian  administration  m  the  interest  in  tbe  course  of  the  year  to  a  general  revision,  in 

of  the  ceded  territory.  order  to  introduce  in  the  same  oy  common  accord 

Tbe  Austrian  Government  ig  bound  to  reimburse  those  modifications  which  may  be  considered  bene- 

ail  the  sums  paid  into  the  Austrian  treasury  as  de-  ficiol  in  the  interest  of  the  two  countries.    Naviga- 

1'u.Hits  of  caution  money  by  Lombardo-Yenetian  sub-  tion  upon  the  Lake  of  Garda  is  free,  subject  to  the 

jectd,  communes,  public  establishments,  and  religious  particular  regulations  of  the  ports  and  the  littoral 

corporstioQs.                                                     ^  police. 

The  Italian  government  will  be  bound  in  like  man-  A  convention  to  regulate  tbe  necessary  measures 

ser  with'  respect  to  sums  paid  by  Austrian  subjects  for  preventing  and  repressing  contraband  trade  will 

bod  corporations  into  the  Monte  Lombardo-Yenetian.  be  concluded  oetween  Austria  and  Italy  within  a  year 

The  government  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Italy  from  the  date  upon  which  the  ratifications  of  the 
recofi[nixes  and  confirms  the  railway  concessions  present  treaty  are  exchanged.  Meanwhile,  the  con- 
p-auted  by  the  Austrian  government  in  the  ceded  vention  concluded  on  the  22d  of  November,  1851,  be- 
territory  in  all  their  stipulations  and  their  periods  of  twcen  Sardinia  and  Austria,  will  remain  in  force. 
dLratioD.  From  the  day  upon  which  the  ratifications  The  Italian  government  raises  the  sequestration 
of  the  present  treaty  are  exchanged,  the  Italian  gov-  'upon  all  the  private  property  of  tbe  Italian  ex-princcs, 
cnimeDt  assumes  all  the  rights  and  charges  or  the  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  rights  of  the  state, 
instrian  government  in  respect  of  the  above-men-  and  tbe  right  of  the  third  portion  over  tbe  property 
liuaed  concessions  on  the  railway  lines  in  the  ceded  in  question.  In  order  to  contribute  in  tbe  best  man- 
territory.  Until  new  and  ulterior  arrangements  are  ner  possible  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  his  majesty 
made,  the  total  receipts  of  the  two  railway  systems  the  king  of  Italy  and  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
north  and  south  of  the  Alps  are  admitted  for  the  lines  Austria  declare  and  promise,  both  in  their  respective 
siioated  in  the  ceded  territorv,  as  the  estimate  of  territories  and  in  the  restituted  or  ceded  countries, 
gross  revenue  upon  which  is  based  the  estimate  for  that  no  person  compromised  during  tbe  late  events 
thckilometrii  guaranty  of  thirty  miles.  in  the  Peninsula,  to  whatever  class  or  condition  be- 
.  A  special  convention  between  the  contracting  par-  longing,  shall  be  prosecuted,  molested,  or  disturbed, 
ttfs,  with  participation  of  the  railway'  company  in-  either  personally  or  in  their  property,  on  account  of 
terested,  without  reservation  as  to  time,  and  leaving  their  conduct  or  their  political  opinions. 
full  liberty  to  all  parties,  will  regulate  the  mode  of  ^  i  •*!.  xv  v  x  ^ 
separating  the  two  railway  systems  north  and  south  1°  accordance  With  the  above  treaty,  a  popu- 
of  the  Alps.  lar  vote  took  place  in  Venetia  in  October  on 

Lombardo-Yenetian  subjects  domiciled  upon  the  the  question  of  annexation  to  Italy.    The  ro- 

Son!f?ii?^  will  enjoy  during  one  year,  after  guit  showed  a  remarkable  unanimity,  641,758 

prcTions  declaration  before  the  competent  authority.  xv*            i.»r            e       j       i-a* 

1^11  .ad  enUre  liberty  to  export  thefr  movable  prop!  ^O*?^  ^^^^^  ^^^  }''  ^^^^^  ^\?°^  <^°^y  sixty-nine 

crtyfrecofduty,  and  to  withdraw  with  their  families  against  annexation.      On   November  4tn   the 

V>  the  states  of  his  Imperial  Royal  Apostolic  Ma-  king,  surrounded  by  the  princes,  the  ministers, 

JMty,  in  which  case  they  will  prese'rve  their  Austrian  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  and  the  president 

ded  i?;np^.^^,r«i  H  H^^^J^Vt^""  /*'*'•'  Of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  received  the  Vene- 

Jajded  property   upon    Lombardo-Yenetian   tern-  ^.^  deputation,   which   communicated  to  his 

'ihe  same  right  will  belong  to  natives  of  Yenetia  miyesty  the  result  of  the  plehiscitum.    After 

living  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Austrian  emi)ire.  the  ceremony  the  national  guard,  the  troops, 

ihoM  who  avail  themselves  of  these  stipulations  and  the  various  corporate  bodies  defiled  before 

;^'^;XUrit  «^^^^^^^^                  Zo^Z  ^^J-^^^y  o^),^  lo^^  cheer,  from  tbe  assembled 

of  ineir  option.  multitude.      General    Menabrea    delivered    a 

The  above  period  of  one  year  is  extended  to  two  speech  to  the  king  on  placing  in  his  majesty's 

/ears  in  the  case  of  subjects,  natives  of  the  ceded  Lands  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,    Upon  re- 

D^n7;JiIlt  **  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  ceiving  the  result  of  the  phhiseitum  from  the 

S^o^ai^hT.  %\^rL%%%'::S^!Z^i^^  YenAu^e^^^                  Victor  Emmanpel 

Jho  are  in  the  Austrian  army  will  immediately  be  sa^a :   "This  day  IS  the  proudest   of  my  life. 

<i.*chaTged  from  service  and  sent  to  their  homes.  Eighteen  years  ago  my  father  proclaimed  from 

^iniV.°^®r«*<>^<*  *^**  ^^^^^  among  them  who  de-  this  city  the  war  of  independence,  and  to-day 

nnt  «1  fif.7"^  ***  ""f  ^^'^  ^?  *K™^^  vou  bring  to 


^^,  who  shall  have  manifested  their  intention  of  accomplished.     You  confirm  by  this  solemn  act 

WDUnmn^inthe  offices  which  they  hold  in  the  Aus-  what  Venetia  did  up  to  1848,  and  has  main- 

The  K^Ti  civil  and  military* pensions  chargeable  ^^'^^.^  ^P  ^^/^l  P"^,?"*  ^ Y  X'^^  admirable 

Bppn  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  treasuries  remain  pay-  constancy  and  abnegation.    I  therciore  pay  a 

S'l'.e  to  those  entitled  to  them,  and  eventually  to  their  grateful  tribute  to  those  gjf  nerous  patriots  who 
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npbeld  their  faith  in  the  destinies  of  the  conn-  pinization,  in  order  that  with  the  least  possible  out. 

try  by  every  kind  of  sacrifice,  and  by  their  Jay  Italy  may  not  be  deatitate  of  the  for<»*  necewary 

blood.    To-day  foreign  dominadoa  ceases  for-  ^^T^^^t'^LZ::^^^^^ 

ever.     Italy  is  constituted  if  not  aACompliahed.  peiatlye  to  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and 

Italians  must  now  defend  and  make  )icr  great,  those  which  will  be  proposed  to  you,  abore  all  re- 

The  iron  crown  is  also  restored  to  Italy,  but  to  specting  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  the  accoont- 

that  crown  I  prefer  the  one,  which  is  dearer  to  »^"»*y  ^^  ^\^  state  will  contribnte  to  ameUorate  the 

•«^  ^^Ar.  Tv«.  fi,«  i^««  w^  «,»  ^^^«.i«  i>  management  of  public  afiairs.    My  goremment  Lis 

me.  made  by  the  love  of  my  people.  provided  in  advance  for  the  expenditare  for  tbe  reir 

On  JNoveraber  otn  a  royal  decree  was  issued,  about  to  open,  and  for  extraordinary  payment^  cf 

declaring  that  the  provinces  of  Yenetia  shall  every  kind.    They  will  ask  of  yon  tbe  continnatioa 

henceforth  form  an  integral  part  of  the  king-  ^^  ^867  of  the  financial  measures  voted  for  18««.  Tbf 

dom  of  Italy     The  government  also  apj^inted  ttcr4Iu»dliKheAnriL&"*^.'^^ 

Sixteen  senators  for  Yenetia,  and  ordered  the  cessment  of  the  taxes,  and  to  equalize  them  am^n- 

election  of  deputies.  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     If,  as  I  am 

On  December  15th  the  Italian  Parliament  fully  confident,  the  people  of  Itu>  will  not  fail  id 

was  opened  by  the  king,  who  delivered  the  fol-  **»»*  activity  which  created  the  we^th  and  power  of 

lowing  address  from  the  throne:  ^h^Vr^TieiriSl'^^^^^^^^^^ 

SiGxORS  Senators,  Signors  Dbptttixs  :  Our  country  is  now  rendered  to  herself.    Her  responsibilttT  i< 

is  henceforth  free  from  all  foreign  domination.    It  is  equal  to  the  power  she  has  acquired,  and  the  foil 

with  profound  joy  that  I  declare  this  to  the  repre«  liberty  she  enjoys  in  the  use  of  her  strength.    The 

sentatives  of  25,000,000  Italians.    The  nation  had  ^reat  things  we  have  done  in  a  short  space  of  tioe 

faith  in  mc,  and  I  in  them.    This  great  event,  by  increase  our  obligation  not  to  ful  in  oar  task,  wtiick 

crowning  our  common  efforts,  gives  a  fresh  impulse  is  to  know  how  to  govern  ourselves  with  the  Tiger 

to  the  work  of  civilization,  and  renders  more  stable  required  by  the  social  condition  of  the  kingdom  and 

the  political  e€[uilibrium  of  Europe.    By  her  promp-  the  liberality  demanded  by  our  institutions.    Libcm 

tituae  in  military  or«inization,  and  bv  the  rapid  in  our  political  institutions,  authority  in  the  gorera*. 

union  of  her  people,  Italy  has  acquired  the  credit  ment,  activitv  in  the  citizens,  and  the  empire  of  law 

which  was  necessary  to  enable  her  to  attain  inde-  upon  all  and  over  all,  will  carry  Italy  to  the  hetjcbt 

pendence  by  herself;  and  with  the  aid  of  efficacious  oi  her  destiny,  and  fulfil  what  the  world  expects 

alliances,  Italv  has  found  encouragement  and  sup-  from  her. 
port  in  this  laborious  work  in  the  sympathy  of  civil- 

laed  governments  and  peoples,  and  has  been  further  One  of  the  main  questions,  to  be  solved  hy 
sustained  and  strengthened  by  the  courageous  per-  Parliament  was  the  rcktion  of  the  state  to  tie 
severance  of  the  Venetian  provinces  in  the  common  u  v  rp.  ^  i  ^  v»v^  w  li-v 
enterprise  of  national  emancipation.  The  treaty  of  chnrch.  Ihe  government  was  determmed  to 
peace  with  tbe  empire  of  Austria,  which  will  be  laid  propose  a  solution  of  all  the  pending  diflScoltie^ 
Defbre  ^ou,  will  be  followed  by  negotiations  which  by  a  complete  separation  between  the  cburcb 
will  facilitate  exchanges  of  prisoners  between  the  and  state.  Before  the  meeting  of  Parliameat 
two  states  Tno  French  Government  faithful  to  ^^  October  22d,  the  prime  minister,  Ricasoll 
the  obligations  which  it  contracted  by  the  Septem-  ""  ^^^i^^i  ^«u,  kuu  |/«iiuv  auujxoi.u,  xkii^iu 
ber  convention,  has  withdrawn  its  troops  from  Rome,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  prefects^  permitUD- 
On  its  side,  the  Italian  Government,  observant  of  its  the  return  of  all  the  bishops  to  their  sees,  ei- 
engagements,  has  respected,  and  will  respect,  the  eluding  those  residing  in  Bome.  This  circular 
Pontifical  territory.  Our  good  understanding  with  ^as  followed  by  another,  dated  Novemi^^• 
the  French  emperor,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  tr.v  „„,i  i;i,^„' "i  „,i;i««„„«^  *^  *k«  ^«  ^  .^^^  • 
friendship  and  gratitide.  the  moderation  of  the  Ro-  15th,  wid  likewise  addressed  to  the  prefects,  la 
mans,  the  wisdom  of  the  Pontiff;  and  the  religious  Which  he  said:  '' Ihe  government  beheres  it  ex- 
sentiment  and  ri^ht  feeling  of  the  Italian  people,  pedient  to  withdraw  ftx)m  this  moment  any  n*^ 
will  aid  us  to  distinguish  and  conciliate  the  Catholic  ervation  made  in  the  first  measure,  bj  orderin' 
interests ;  and  national  aspirations^  which  are  inter-  that  all  the  other  bishops  still  absent  from  tLcir 
woven  and  contending  with  each  other  at  Rome,  at-  -ax.  />  t>  *^  i  u  **v««  »*i^** 
tach  to  the  religion  of  our  ancestors,  which  is  also  ®®^»  ®^^"®''  "*®™  ^^™®  ^^  elsewhere,  whatever 
that  of  tbe  great  majority  of  Italians.  I  neverthe-  Hiaj  ho  their  residence,  shall  be  authorized  to 
less  respect  tbe  principle  of  libert^r,  which  breathes  return  to  their  respective  dioceses.  In  ccn:- 
through  our  institutions,  and  which,  broadly  and  municating  to  your  excellency  the  present  rec*- 
sincerely  applied,  will  remove  the  causes  of  the  old  i„*:^«  «.r  *La  ^^^^^^^^^4.  «™r:-.  ...  av 
diffcrcnces^between  Church  and  State.  ThU  dispo.  ^^^'^^  ^^  the  government,  serving  as  the  corj- 
•ition  on  our  part,  by  reassuring  Catholic  conscience,  Pigment  of  the  measure  expiained  in  the  cmn- 
will  accomplish,  I  hope,  the  wishes  which  I  form,  lar  of  the  22d  October,  the  minister  ref»s  to 
that  the  Severely  Pontiff'  may  remain  independent  the  instructions  already  given  in  the  circulnr, 

of  ?«!!°!;« J*iL^V^*K'i;^,Swi*w^  ^""i^^^  *^*  7 J^°'  and  it  is  confident  that  the  Jocal  authorities  n  ill 
of  her  sons,  which  through  all  the  cbanffes  of  for-  «^«ai«^        in 'a    'a     a*        m 
tune  has  never  belied  itwlf  either  by  laSd  or  sea,  accurately  second  aU  its  mtentions." 
nor  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  or  the  volunteers,  she  The  Views  of  the  prime  minister,  coooemini? 
possesses,  as  the  ramparts  of  her  independence,  the  the  relations  between  church  and  state,  wcrv. 
very  bulwarks  which  served  to  oppress  her.    Italy  still  more  fully  developed  in  a  letter  to  the  ex- 
can  therefore,  and  now  ought,  to  turn  her  efforts  to  jj^d  bishops  livmg  in  Rome, 
increasing  her  prosperity.    As  Italians  have  shown  «,,       i  .*v  "'"'o  *"  xwiuv.       ..    .    ^           .    . 
admirable  concord  m  tbe  affirmation  of  their  inde-  The  ♦bishops,    who  were  exiled   from  their 
pendence,  so  now  let  aU  devote  themselves  with  in-  Bces  by  decree  of  the  Italian  Government,  an<l 
tellieence,  ardor,  and  indomitable  constancy  to  the  subsequently  took  Up  their  residence  at  Roir^', 
development  of  the  economic  resourees  of  the  penin.  addressed  a  letter  to  Baron  Ricasoli,  after  the 
sula.    Several  bills  will  be  laid  before  you  with  this  t«^«^  ^^x.:^  ^*      i        ^rk  *  v      ««  >    »rV    u-  v 
object.    In  the  midst  of  the  labors  of  peace,  favored  ^^^®  ^^  ^^^  Circular  of  October  22d    The  bi*hop^ 
by  a  secure  future,  wc  shall  not  neglect,  following  ^^^e  xmder  the  impression  that  the  permiss:*  r 
the  lessons  of  experience,  to  perfect  our  military  or-  to  return,  announced  in  the  ministerial  cireu!4r, 
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did  not  apply  to  those  ecclesiastics  residing  in 
Rome,  and  complained  of  this  exclusion  in  their 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  council.  The 
letter  of  Baron  Kicasoli  in  reply  hears  date  No- 
rember  26th,  and  is  as  follows : 

UovsiGxoR :  I  have  only  to-day  received  the  letter 
which  Ton  have  done  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me 
from  Rome,  bearing  date  the  15th  inatant,  on  the 
scbject  of  tne  recall  of  the  bishops  to  their  sees. 

This  letter  was  doubly  agreeaole  to  me  from  the 
important  reasons  for  wnich  your  lordships  approve 
that  measure,  and  in  which  I  am  happy  to  concur 
with  you,  and  from  the  request  that  toe  permission 
to  return  to  their  dioceses  conceded  to  tne  bishops 
bj  the  circular  of  October  82d,  should  be  also 
extended  to  the  bishops  residing  at  Rome,  thus  de- 
moDstratittg  your  good-will  and  reverence  toward  the 
institations  and  the  laws  under  whose  ehadow  you 
desire  to  live. 

I  rejoice  that  I  anticipated  your  wishes  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  interpreted  your  sentiments  aright,  by  de- 
cidW  on  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  jour  fetter 
was  dispatched,  that  the  exception  complained  of 
should  oe  removed.  Of  this  I  believe  your  Iord> 
^ps  will  already  have  had  full  and  official  cogni- 
zasce. 

The  decision  adopted  by  the  government  arises,  as 
^oor  lordships  state,  from  the  desire  that  perfect 
titxrtj  in  the  relations  between  church  and  state 
Bhoald  pass  from  the  abstract  region  of  principle  in 
'which it  had  hitherto  remained  into  the  reality  of 
fact 

The  government,  therefore,  no  less  earnestly  than 
TOOT  lordships,  desires  that  Italy  ma^  very  soon  en- 
joj  the  mognincent  and  imposing  rehgious  spectacle 
DOW  afforded  to  the  free  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  by  the  national  council  of  Baltimore, 
wfaerfin  relijypious  doctrines  are  freely  discussed,  and 
whose  decisions,  approved  by  the  Pope,  will  be  pro- 
claimed and  executed  in  eyery  town  and  village  with- 
out exequatur  or  placUi, 

I  therefore  bee  your  lordships  to  consider  that  it 
is  liberty  which  baa  produced  this  admirable  specta- 
c]fr-libert]r,  professed  and  respected  by  all,  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  fact,  in  its  amplest  application  to  civil, 
political^  and  social  life.  In  the  United  States  every 
citizen  is  free  to  follow  the  persuasion  that  he  may 
thiak  best,  and  to  worship  tne  Divinity  in  the  form 
that  may  seem  to  him  most  appropriate.  Side  by  side 
with  the  Catholic  church  rises  the  Piotestant  temple, 
the  Mnssniman  mosque,  the  Chinese  pagoda.  Side 
hr  side  with  the  Romish  clergy  the  Genevan  consis- 
torj  and  the  Hethodist  assembly  exchange  their 
office.  This  state  of  things  generates  neither  confu- 
sion nor  clashing.  And  why  is  this?  Because  no 
religion  asks  either  special  protection  or  privileges 
from  the  state.  Each  Jives,  develops,  and  is  followed 
tinder  the  protection  of  the  common  law ;  and  the 
»w,  et^ually  respected  by  all,  guarantees  to  all  an 
tqoal  hberty. 

The  Italian  Government  wishes  to  demonstrate  as 
far  as  possible  that  it  has  faith  in  liberty,  and  is  de- 
sirous of  applying  it  to  the  ereatcst  extent  compati- 
ble with  the  interests  of  public  order. 

It  therefore  calls  upon  the  bishops  to  return  to 
their  sees  whence  they  w*e  removed  by  those  very 
motiTes  of  public  order.  It  makes  no  conditions  save 
the  one  incumbent  upon  every  citizen  who  desires 
to  live  peaceably — ^namely,  that  he  should  confine 
himself  to  his  own  duty,  and  observe  the  laws.  The 
^te  will  insure  that'^he  be  neither  disturbed  nor 
hindered;  bat  let  him  not  demand  privileges  if  he 
wishes  no  bonds.  The  principle  of  ev^ry  free  state 
that  the  law  is  equal  for  all  admits  of  no  distinction 
M  any  kind.  • 

The  government  would  be  glad  to  cast  oflf  all  sus- 
picion, and  abandon  every  precaution ;  and  if  it  does 
^ot  now  wholly  act  up  to  this  wish,  it  is  because  the 


principle  ^  liberty  which  it  has  adopted,  and  put 
•into  practice,  is  not  equally  adopted  and  practised 
by  the  clergv. 

Let  your  lordships  remark  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  the  church  in  America,  and  the  con-, 
dition  of  the  church  in  £urope. 

In  those  virgin  regions  the  church  is  established 
amid  a  new  society,  but  which  carried  With  it  from 
the  mother  country  all  the  elements  of  civil  life. 
Benresenting  the  purest  and  most  sacred  of  the  so- 
cial elements,  the  religious  feeliufi^  which  sanctions 
right  and  sanctifies  duty,  and  carries  human  aspira- 
tions far  above  all  earthy  thinss,  the  church  has 
there  sought  only  the  empire  pleasing  to  God — ^the 
empire  of  souls.  Companion  of  liberty,  the  church 
has  grown  beneath  its  shelter,  and  has  found  all 
that  sufficed  for  free  development,  and  the  tran- 
quil and  fecund  exercise  of  its  ministry.  It  has  never 
sought  to  deny  to  others  the  liberty  which  it  enjoyed, 
nor  to  turn  to  its  exclusive  advantage  the  institutions 
which  protected  it 

In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  arose 
with  the  decadence  of  the  great  empire  that  had  sub* 
jucated  the  earth.  It  became  constituted  amid  the 
political  and  social  cataclysms  of  the  barbarous 
ages,  and  was  compelled  to  form  an  organization 
strong  enouffh  to  resist  the  shipwreck  of  all  civi* 
lization  amid  the  rising  flood  of  brute  force  and 
violence.  ^ 

But  while  the  world,  emerging  from  the  chaos  of 
the  middle  ages,  reentered  the  path  of  progress 
marked  out  by  God,  the  church  impressed  upon  all 
having  any  relation  with  it  the  immobility  of  the 
dogma  intrusted  to  its  sruardianship.  It  viewed  with 
suspicion  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  multiplica- 
tion of  social  forces,  and  declared  itself  the  enemy 
of  all  liberty,  denying  the  first  and  most  incontesta- 
ble of  all,  the  liberty  of  conscience. 

Hence  arose  the  conflict  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  power,  since  Uie  former  represented  sub- 
jection and  immobility,  and  the  latter  liberty  and 
progress. 

The  conflict,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  has 
greater  proportions  in  Italy,  because  the  church, 
thinking  that  a  kinedom  was  necessary  to  the  inde- 
pendent exercise  or  its  spiritual  ministry,  founded 
that  kingdon  in  Italy.  The  ecclesiastical  power,  from 
the  same  reason,  is  here  in  contradiction,  not  only 
with  the  civil  power,  but  national  right. 

From  these  causes  originated  the  distrust  and 
p»2caution  described  in  rov  circular,  which  pro- 
voiced  your  censure,  but  wnich  were  only  dictated 
by  necessity. 

The  bishops  cannot  be  considered  amonc  us  as 
simple  pastors  of  souls,  since  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  the  instruments  and  defenders  of  a  power  at 
variance  with  the  national  aspirations.  The  civil 
power  is,  therefore,  constrained  to  impose  those 
measures  upon  the  bishops  which  are  necessary  to 
preserve  its  rights  and  those  of  the  nation. 

How  is  it  possible  to  terminate  this  deplorable  and 
perilous  conflict  between  the  two  powers-^etween 
church  and  state  ! 

Liberty  can  alone  brin^  us  to  that  happy  state  of 
things  which  your  lordships  consider  so  enviable  in 
America.  Let  us  '' render  unto  Caesar  the  thinks 
that  are  Csesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's,"  and  peace  between  church  and  state  will 
be  troubled  no  more. 

I  desired  to  pay  deference  to  these  principles  in 
removing  the  prohibition  to  the  return  or  the  bishops, 
and  their  residence  in  their  sees.  I  believe  that  hb- 
erty is  ffood  in  profession  and  practice,  and,  further, 
that  it  has  the  virtue  of  converting  those  who  are 
called  to  enjoy  its  benefits. 

I  trust  that  your  lordships,  returning  to  your 
dioceses  with  the  sincere  sentiment  of  respect  for 
the  law  expressed  in  your  letter,  amons  a  people 
who  wish  to  remain  Catholic  without  relinquishing 
the  rights  and  aspirations  of  the  nation  to  whico 
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they  belong,  will  bless  that  libertjr  whkh  protects  Karch  next,  at  latest.     For  tbe  remainder  of  ibt 

them,   and  upon  which  tbe  reconciliation  of  inter-  arrears  the  Italian  GoTemment  takes  to  its  charee  i 

csts,  hitherto  appearing  irreconcilable,  can  alone  be  jearlj  payment  at  par  of  8,397, 627f.,  which  willbj 

based.                                                      KIGASOLI.  so  mucn  increase  the  portion  of  the  redeemable  detft 

falling  upon  Italy. 

On  December  7th  the  following  treaty  was  Art.  4.    The  jrearly  payments  indicated  in  the 

concluded  between  France  and  Italy,  concern-  two  preceding  articles,  and  amounting  to  18,62r.M3C, 

ing  the  regulation  of  the  Papal  debt:  iT^^^'ZTim^f^fsX^^^^t 

Art.  1.  The  propordonal  part  belonging  to  Italy  made  in  tner  same  manner  as  was  fixed  for  the  origu 

in  the  perpetual  debt,  and  the  redeemable  one  of  the  nal  contracts. 

former  States  of  the  Church — to  wit :  For  the  Ro-  Art.  5.   In  what  concerns  the  life  debt  of  the 

magnas  at  the  date  of  June  80,  1859,  and  for  the  former  States  of  tbe  Church,  the  Italian  GoTernmeot 

Marches,  [Jmbria,  and  Benevento  at  the  date  of  Sep-  will  pay  all  the  pensions  regularly  settled  atthepe- 

tembcr  30,  1S60,  tbe  epochs  of  entrance  into  pos-  riods  of  tbe  annexations  to  tne  holders  belonging  t? 

session  is  recognized  to  amount,  for  the  former  to  the  former  Pontifical  prorinces,  and  residing  io  tht 

7,892,985f.,  and  for  the  latter  to  7,337,160f.y  or  to-  kingdom  of  Italy, 

gether  to  ir>,230,145f.  Art.  6.  The  demands  for  reimbursement  wiiick 

Art.  2.   A  sum  of  l,468,617f.  being  already  naid  Italy  may  have  to  make  on  the  Holy  See  are  tv 

annually  by  the  Italian  GoTemment  to  the  holaers  served,  as  are  reciprocally  the  claims  which  tb< 

of  the  stock  of  the  perpetual  debt  of  tbe  said  proY-  Pontifical  GoTemment  may  hare  to  address  to  Italr. 

mces,  the  new  charge  falling  upon  Italy,  in  rirtue  Art.  7.  The  Goremment  of  the  Emperor  of  tL( 

of  the  present  convention,  on  acoount  of  the  two  French  will  produce,  in  tbe  shortest  delay  possibk\ 

species  indicated  in  the  preceding  article  is,  and  re-  all  the  documents  that  will  be  necessary  for  the 

mains  fixed  at,  the  sum  of  18,761,527f.  transfer  to  the  Great  Book  of  the  Italian  Debt  of  tttf 

Art.  3.    Italy  takes,  besides,  to  her  charge  tbe  inscriptions  of  tbe  various  kinds  of  BenU  of  whicl 

reimbursement  of  the  interest  due,  calculated  from  the  Holy  See  is  discharged  in  virtue  of  the  preset 

the  epochs  before  indicated,  up  to  the  31st  of  Dccem-  convention. 

b«r.    The  payment  of  these  sums  shall  be  effected  in  Art.  8.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified, 

the  following  manner :  The  last  three  half-yeam,  or  and  the  necessary  papers  exchanged,  within  a  delij 

20,642,291f.,  shall  be  paid  in  specie  o;i  the  15th  of  of  a  week,  or  sooner  if  possibla. 


JAFFA,  Amkrioan  Colony  at.     {See  Mks-  in  the  evening.    Fights,  ouarrels,  and  other  noby 

6IAH  CllUROH  OF  )  proceedings  must  be  carefully  avoided.    The  tibort 

JAPAN    «J.  «'»P-e  in.Eaat«m  A«a.    The  "J^^HeariL^'knowWe^-Tr^SSrA^^^ 

name  of  the  Mikado  or  Spiritual  Emperor,  who  ifter  it  has  gone  tbe  round, 
resides  at  Miaco,  in  the  principality  of  Kioto,  is        jfj^a  Motto  was  followed  in  the  Tyooonate  br 

only  known  by  the  Imperial  prmces.    The  resi-  stots-bashi,  the  son  of  Prince  Nuto,  and  tht 

dence  of  the  Tycoon,  or  Temporal  Regent,  is  ^^^^  ^f  ^^e  Gorogio  (Council  of  State).   Tie 

Yeddo  The  population  is  estimated  at  from  ^^^  tycoon,  or,  as  the  title  now  standi  ShcKv 
35  to  40  miUions  of  mhabitants.  ^^  ^'^U  '   ^^^^  of  as  a  man  of  grer. 

The  Tycoon  Mma  Motto,  died  at  Osa<5a  m  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^  %-^^Yi  liberal  views,  and  tk 

Sentomber,    of  a  disease  resembling   dropsy,  ablest  among  those  famUies  whose  members  arf 

unlmownm  Europe,  but  t»  which  Japanese  are  ^^1^^^  ^o  the^Tycoonate.    It  was  reported  that 

hable,  and  which  they  caU  kahe.   His  death  was  he  devoted  his  time  to  public  businWs  with  n 

announced  to  the  country  by  the  foUowmg  ^^^^^^  of  intelligence  and  earnestness  seldox 

official  notification :  if  ^^^^  exhibited  by  rulers  of  Japan.    He  wa. 

Kubosama  having  fallen  sick,  and  the  remedies  .  to  appear  at  the  close  of  the  year  before  a  meA- 

used  having  failed  oT  success,  he  departed  this  life  at  ing  of  the  great  Damios  having  territorial  rifht* 

Osaka,  on  the  29th  of  August,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  of  their  own,  and  define  his  proposed  policy  l^ 

SeTs?^  ttLtre'\°o^b^^^^^^^^^  them  As  heVas  in  favor  of 'fai^T  W 
Chiunagon,  who  had  previously  been  appointed  heir,  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  with  foreign 
is  from  the  29th  of  August  styled  Uyesama.  This  powers,  great  benefits  were  expected  to  be  de- 
decree  having  been  issued,  vou  will  take  note  thereof,  i-ved  from  the  meeting,  and  it  was  thonjrlt 

'^ti^r^^Ta^l^'^olt^^ilZtrZ':  "fn  Bope  definite  coarse  of  action  wonld  be  de.^- 

consequence  of  the  intromission  thus  decreed,  the  ^^Ijea  upon. 

war  gates  will  be  shut  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,         The  new  Tycoon  apphed  to  France  for  la- 

and  the  side  gates  will  be  left  open  for  passengers,  structors  in  the    reorganization  of  his  amT- 

The  manushi  and  landlords  will  patrol  day  and  night  Tlie  French  Government  agreed  to  his  reqntfi. 

In  unoccupied  lands,  and  where  there  exist  no  war  „„^   v,r  ♦!,«  /»«««  ^f  «-k«  wITcru.^,  ^e  Tpa..  «  mil. 

gates,  sucH  are  to  be  provided  at  once.    In  all  the  i^^^'  ^y}¥  ^^®  ®^^^*^^  Mmi^er  of  War.  amd 

streets  the  shop  curteins  are  to  be  taken  down,  the  ^""7  mission  was  formed,  which  was  directed 

shutters  on  the  left  and  right  side  to  be  let  down,  and  to  proceed  to  Japan.     It  is  composed  office 

perfect  order  to  be  kept.    In  the  lands  held  of  the  officers  and  ten  non-commissioned  oflicere,  aD«' 


wheat  shops,  and  other  places  where  business  requi-     the  Chinese  campaign.     The  other  officers  are 
ring  large  fires  is  carried  on,  must  close  at  six  o'clock    M.  Brunet,  first  lieutenant  of  artiUeT  in  ^^^ 
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Imperial  Guard ;  M.  Messelot,  snb-lientenant  According  to  reports  from  Japan  received  in 
in  the  20th  Regiment  of  Foot-Chassenrs ;  M.  December,  the  Prince  of  Satsnma  had  sent  a 
Descharraes,  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Empress's  very  large  collection  of  curiosities  and  speci- 
Refimeot  of  Dragoons ;  and  M.  Dubousquet^  mens  of  the  produce  of  his  province  to  the 
holding  the  same  rank  in  the  31st  Regiment  of  World's  Fair  at  Paris.  One  of  the  firm  of 
the  Line.  The  members  of  this  military  mis-  Glover  &  Co.  had  left  Yokohama  for  Man- 
sion embarked  at  Marseilles  in  December  1866.  gasaki,  thereto  take  charge  of  the  prince's 
Their  duty  will  be  to  organize  the  Tycoon's  younger  brothers  on  an  expedition  to  Europe. 
annv,  both  as  respects  the  materUl  and  the  Fourteen  young  Japanese  gentlemen,  in  charge 
persons.  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  were  to  leave  Yoko- 

A  civil  war  grew,  in  August  1866,  out  of  the  hama,  also  bound  to  see  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
pnnu^huient  which  the  United  States,  England,  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  American  Missionary  in  Japan, 
and  France,  conjointly  inflicted  on  the  Prince  also  sent  a  number  of  Japanese  youth  to  the 
Negato,  for  his  attacks  on  foreign  vessels  that  United  States,  to  be  educated.  They  expect  to 
pa&sed  through  the  Inland  Sea,  as  the  channel  remain  in  this  country  five  or  six  years,  that 
ktween  the  main  island  is  styled.  In  the  set-  they  may  ac^iuire  a  knowledge  of  onr  religion, 
tlement  of  the  case  between  the  Tycoon  and  institutions,  arts,  sciences,  and  laws.  They  are 
the  foreigners,  an  indemnity  was  exacted  from  aU  men  of  oflScial  rank,  belonging  to  the  depart- 
that  ruler,  who  mulcted  the  Prince,  who  re-  ment  of  Statsuma.  llieir  names  are,  Captains 
Bisted  the  claim,  and  hence  the  war.  Choshiu,  Shimada  and  Hisamats,  and  Lieutenants  Chara, 
Prince  of  Negate,  being  well  provided  with  Kudo  and  Yostuda.  Three  of  them  are  young 
foreign  implements  of  war,  and  having  an  army  men,  and  the  other  two  are  men  in  middle  life. 
drilled  on  the  Enropean  model,  was  enabled  to  On  November  26th  a  great  fire  occurred  at 
?ain  many  advantages  over  the  Tycoon,  who  Yokohama,  causing  a  loss  of  over  $5,000,000. 
bad  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  instruction  of  The  town  of  Yokohama  was  almost  entirely 
foreigners.  On  August  4th  intelligence  reached  unknown  by  name  to  the  outside  world  pre- 
Yokobama  from  Osaca,  to  the  effect  that  in  vious  to  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  between 
three  engagements  the  troops  of  the  Tycoon  the  United  States  and  Japan — after  the  mission 
tad  prevailed  against  those  of  Choshiu.  The  of  the  late  Commodore  Perry  ii\  1863— existing 
Kene  of  the  action  was  Oshimangoori,  in  the  only  as  a  scattered  commercial  and  export  sul^ 
province  of  Soowo,  one  of  the  two  provinces  nrb  of  the  great  imperial  capital,  Jeddo.  Since 
comprising  the  estate  of  Mori.  The  troops  en-  that  time  it  has  grown  rapidly  into  notice,  and 
gaged  on  the  side  of  the  Tycoon  were  6,000  or  at  the  moment  of  the  great  conflagration  it 
6.000  men,  under  the  command  of  Matsdaira  maintained  tlie  same  relation  to  Jeddo  as  the 
Okino-kami,  and  some  infantry  and  artillery  ports  of  Amoy  and  Hong-Kong  do  to  the  more 
(about  1,200)  drilled  in  the  European  style.  It  inland  industrial  centre  of  China.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  Simonosaki  w^as  occupied  by  the  may  be  said  that  Yokohama  was  built  up  for 
Trcoon'g  troops  before  the  war  began.  Subse-  Japan  within  a  dozen  years  by  foreigners,  par- 
quent  advices  confirmed  this  news,  and  added  ticularly  by  Americans  and  English.  The  town 
that  the  Tycoon's  troops  occupied  Oosima,  and  is  situated  about  twenty-three  miles  south  of 
Cboshia^s  forces  made  an  attack  on  the  side  Jeddo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Jeddo  and  the  southeast 
of  the  Straits.  They  were,  however,  repulsed,  coast  of  the  island  of  Niphon.  The  course  of 
^nt  not  before  they  had  destroyed  several  trade  and  communication  outward  runs  from 
toffTis.  In  the  operations  Choshiu  lost  two  Jeddo  to  Nangasaki  and  thence  toYokohama,  the 
saipj.  The  new  Tycoon  gained  important  ad-  travel  being  reversed,  from  Yokohama  inward, 
vantages  over  Choshiu,  and  in  December  it  was  to  persons  coming  from  abroad.  Its  public  build- 
'eported  that  the  war  had  been  stopped  for  the  ings,  temples,  parks,  and  gardens  are  constructed 
present  by  the  Mikado,  and  that  Choshiu  obeyed  and  ornamented  in  the  usual  Japanese  style ;  but 
tlie  order,  declaring  that  he  had  never  fought  considerably  modernized  by  the  introduction  of 
^nst  the  Mikado,  but  against  a  party  niyustiy  improvements  from  abroad.  The  population  of 
apposed  to  him.  the  city  fluctuates  to  a  very  great  extent,  being 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  year  tlie  country  made  up  at  certain  seasons,  almost  entirely  by 

Tas  sulBfering  from  a  deficiency  in  the  rice  crop,  that  portion  of  the  seven  hundred  thousand 

ig'jffaTated  by  the  war,  which  caused  that  staff  citizens  of  Jeddo  who  are  called  down  by  the 

jt  Japanese  life  to  rise  in  price  to  nearly  three-  demands  of  trade  and  finance  to  meet  the  hun- 

'•M  its  ordinary  value.    Considerable  discon-  dreds — sometimes  thousands  of  foreigners  who 

ttint  prevailed,  and  many  rice  riots  occurred,  in  make   it   their    temporary   residence.     It   Ib 

'•ae  of  which  the  American  minister.  General  estimated  that  the  resident  population  of  the 

Hu  Valkenburg,  was  stoned,  and  the  British  town  and  the  adjacent  villas  does  not  exceed 

Consnlate  was  also  attacked  with  the  same  ninety  thousand  persons.     Yokohama  is  the 

'^i^^ive8.     No  importance,  however,   was  at-  residence  of  the  United  Sates  and  other  foreign 

filched  to  the  enuvts  by  the  General,  or  tlie  Consuls  to  the  empire.    Its  stores  and  ware- 

j'rilisb  authorities.  The  Japanese  officials  were  houses  always  contain  a  heavy  stock  of  very 

jn  nowise  accountable  for  this  last  attack  on  expensive  goods,  the  contents  of  the  principal 

wipers,  and  the  outrage  was  the  work  of  a  "  shops  "  being  roughly  valued  quite  lately  at 

K.*w  ignorant  and  hungry  people.  £600,000,  on  which  insurances  to  th^  extent  of 
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£233,000  wero  effected — £163,000  of  which  was  changed  from  an  advalcren  to  a  specific  me  m 

taken  in  London,  and  £70,000  in  China.  A  treaty  '^''^i}^J!^Si^^\^^^tr'^^^^                         v 

-                          1         •     A*       v  *            T4.^i A  Ajit.  8.  The  permit  fee,  hitherto  leTied  under  ihj 

of  commerce  and  navigation  hetween  Italy  and  gi^^jj  rfgulatioi  attached  to  the  above-named  treat. 

Japan  was  signed  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  ies,  is  hereby  abolished.    Permits  for  the  lading  fc 

was  to  go  into  operation  on  January  1,  1867.  shipment  of  cargo  will  be  required  as  formeilyrbsi 

On  June  25th  the  Japanese  Government  made  ^U  hereafter  be  issued  free  of  charge, 

the  following  commercial  convention  with  the  ^^J^i^^^^^^^ 

governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britam,  the  fst  day  of  October  next,  at  the  porteof  Naap^Vi, 

France,  and  Holland :  and  Hakodate,  the  Japanese  Oovemment  willlep- 

pared  to  warehouse  imported  goods,  on  the  app'j^i- 

The  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  lion  of  the  importer  or  owner,  without  pajmeot  cf 

United  States  of  America;  and  Holland,  having  re-  duty.    The  Japanese  Oovemment  will  be  respoD^iVii 

ceived  from  their  respective  governments  identical  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  goods,  so  Ions  as  thej  re- 

instructions  for  the  modification  of  the  tariff  of  im-  main  in  their  charge,  and  will  adopt  allthe prenc- 

I>ort  and  export  duties,  contained  in  the  trade  regu-  tions  necessary  to  render  them  insurable  against  ftre. 

ations,  annexed  to  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  When  the  importer  or  the  owner  wishes  to  nm.ivi 

aforesaid  powers  with  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  Bloods  from  the  warehouse,  he  must  par  the  do- 

1858,  which  modification  is  provided  for  by  the  7th  ties  nxed  by  the  tariff;  but  if  he  should  wish  tore- 

of  those  regulations :  export  them  he  mav  do  so  without  payment  of  dntv. 

And  the  Japanese  Government  having  given  tha  Storage  charges  will  in  either  case  oe  paid  on  dehr- 

said  representatives,  dtiring  their  visit  to  Osaka  in  ery  oi  the  goods.    The  amount  of  these  charge^  ii.< 

November,  1865,  a  written  engagement  to  proceed  gethcr  with  the  regulations  necessary  for  the  mac- 

immediately  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  question  agement  of  said  warehouses,  will  be  established  br 

on  the  general  basis  of  a  duty  of  fivo  per  cent,  on  the  common  consent  of  the  contracting  parties, 

the  value  of  all  articles  imported  or  exported :  Art.  6.  All  articles  of  Japanese  production  mijb^ 

And  the  Government  of  Japan  being  desirous  of  conveyed  from  anyplace  in  Japan  to  anjof  the  pr.- 

affording  a  fresh  proof  of  their  wish  to  promote  open  to  foreign  trade,  free  of  any  tax  or  transit  dnt; 

trade  and  to  cement  the  friendly  relations  which  other  than  the  usual  tolls,  levied  equally  on  all  tr.ii£.. 

exist  between  their  country  and  foreign  nations :  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  or  navigation. 

His  Excellency  Midzuno  Idzumi  no  Kami,  a  mem-  Abt.  6.  In  conformity  with  those  articles  of  tlie 

ber  of  the  Gorojiu  and  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  treaties  concluded  between  Japan  and  forei^poverN 

had  been  furnished  by  the  Government  of  Japan  which  stipulate  for  the  circulation  of  foreign  c»^ia  v. 

with  the  necessary  powers  to  conclude  with  the  rep-  its  corresponding  weight  in  native  coin  of  the  9^-*. 

resentatives  of  the  above-named  four  powers,  that  is  description,  dollars  have  hitherto  Ix^n  receiTcd  <: 

to  say:    of  Great  Britain,   Sir   Harry  S.  Parkes.  the  Japanese  custom-house  in  payment  of  dnties  &: 

Kniffht  Commander  of  the  most  honorable  Order  or  their  weight  in  boos  (commonly  called  ItchilxKii , 

the  Bath,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  that  is  to  say,  at  a  rate  of  311  boos  per  lOOdoiUr^ 

and  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Japan ;  of  France,  The  Japanese  government  being,  however,  dc>iroui 

Monsieur  Leon  Roches,  commander  of  the  Imperial  to  alter  this  practice  and  to  abstain  from  oil  iut  r- 

Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  minister  plenipoten-  ference  in  the  exchange  of  native  for  foreign  ccii. 

tiary  of  his  Msjest^jr  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  and  being  also  anxious  to  meet  the  wants  both  cf 

Japan ;   of  the  United  States  of  America,  A.  L.  C.  native  and  foreign  commerce,  by  securing  an  ai'* 

Portman,  Esq.,  chargi  <Paffair«9y  ad  inUrim;  and  of  quate  issue  of  native  coin,  have  already  deterrab-tl 

Holland,  Monsieur  Dirk  de  Graeff  van  Polsbroek,  to  enlarge  the  Japanese  mint  so  as  to  admit  of  ti; 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion,  politi-  Japanese  government  exchanging  into  native  coin  • '. 

cal  agent  and    consul-general  of  his  Majesty  the  the  same  intrinsic  value,  less  only  ^e  GOii  of  c<?i:- 

King  of  the  Netherlands.    The  following  convention  age,  at  the  places  named  for  this  purpose,  all  foreiji 

comprising  twelve  articles :  coin  or  bulhon  in  gold  or  silver  that  mav  at  anr  tib 

Abt.  1.  The  contracting  parties  declare  in  the  be  tendered  to  them  by  foreigners  or  Japane:^.  ^ 
names  of  their  respective  governments  that  thoy  ac-  being  essential,  however,  to  the  execation  of  tbi* 
cept,  and  they  hereby  do  rormally  accept  as  binding  measure,  that  tne  various  powers  with  whom  Jarn 
on  the  citizens  of  their  respective  coqntries,  and  on  has  concluded  treaties  should  fint  consent  to  mod.f^ 
the  subjects  of  their  respective  sovereigns  the  tariff  the  stipulations  in  those  treaties  which  relate  to  tb 
hereby  established  and  annexed  to  the  present  conven-  currency,  the  Japanese  government  will  at  once  prv 
tien.  This  tariff  is  substituted  not  omy  for  the  origL-  pose  to  those  powers  the  adoption  of  the  nece$sirT 
nal  tariff  attached  to  the  treaties  concluded  with  tne  modification  in  the  said  stipulations,  and  on  rfcoiT- 
above-named  four  powers,  but  also  for  the  special  ing  their  concnrrence,  will  Ibe  prepared  from  the  ht 
convention  and  arrangements  relative  to  the  same  of  January,  1868,  to  carry  the  above  ineasore  ioto 
tariff  which  has  been  entered  into  at  different  dates  effect  The  rates  to  be  chaj^sed  as  tbe  cost  of  eoka^ 
up  to  this  time  between  the  Governments  of  Great  shall  be  determined  hereafter,  by  the  common  cos- 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Holland  on  sent  of  the  contracting  parties, 
one  side,  and  the  Japanese  Government  on  the  other.  Anr.  7.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  certain  abo^? 
The  new  tariff  shall  come  into  effect  in  the  port  of  and  inconveniences  complained  of  at  open  ports  r^~'* 
Kanagawa  (Yokohama)  on  the  1st  dav  of  July  next,  tive  to  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  custos* 
and  in  the  ports  of  Nangasika  and  J^akodate  on  the  house,  the  landing  and  shipping  of  caigoea,  and  il>? 
first  day  of  the  following  month.  hiring  of  boats,  coolies,  servants,  etc,  the  contnct- 

Abt.  2.   The  tariff  attached  to  this  convention,  ing  parties  have  agreed  that  the  governor  at  t^- 

being  incorporated  from  the  date  of  its  signature  in  open  port  shall  at  once  enter  into  negotiations  in'Ji 

the  treaties  concluded  between  Japan  and  the  above-  the  foreign  consuls,  with  a  view  to  the  cstablisbmest 

named  four  powers,  is  subject  to  reyision  on  the  1st  by  mutual  consent,  of  such  regulations  as  shall  ef<rct- 

day  of  July*  1872.    Two  years,  however,  after  the  ually  put  an  end  to  those  abuses  and  inconvenience*, 

signing  of  the  present  convention  any  of  the  con-  and  a^ord  all  possible  facility  and  secnritj  both  t^ 

tracting  parties,  on-giving  six  months'  notice  to  the  the  operations  of  trade  and  to  the  transactions  of  i^- 

others,  may  claim  a  readjustment  of  the  duties  on  dividuals.    It  is  hereby  stipulated,  that,  in  order  t^ 

tea  and  silk  on  the  basis  of  five  per  cent  on  the  protect  merchandise  from  exposure  to  weather,  tk^ 

average  value  of  those  articles  during  the  three  years  regulations  Shall  include  the  covering  in  at  each  y:^* 

last  preceding.    On  the  demand,  also,  of  any  of  the  of  one  or  more  ofthe  landing  placet  used  bj  fcre^gs* 

contracting  parties,   the  duty  on  timber    may  be  crs  for  landing  or  shipping  cargo. 
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Art.  8.  Anjr  Japanese  subject  ^hall  be  free  to  pur-  man,  Charff6  d' Affaires  a.  i.  of  the  United  States, 

chase,  either  in  tiie  open  ports  of  Japan  or  abroad,  in  Japan;  De  Graeffyan  Polsbroek,  Politick  Agent 

ererj  description  of  sailing  or  steam  vessel  intendea  en   Consul  Generaal  der  Koderlonden,  in  Japan ; 

to  carrj  either  passengers  or  cargo ;  but  ships  of  war  Midzuno  Idzumi  no  Kami, 
mar  only  be  obtained  under  the  authorization  of  the         Tktrkrr>tk    r  rrrv 

Japanese  OoTemment.  All  foreign  vessels  purchased         JAMAIOA,  ISLAND  OF.     Too  OCCiiiTences  of 

bj  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  registered  as  Japanese  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1865 — ^the  riot  of 

Tessefs,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  duty  of  three  boos  per  the  blacks  at  Morant  Bay,  and  the  killinir  of  a 

ton  for  steamers,  and  one  boo  per  ton  for  saihnff  number  of  white  men  by  the  rioters,  followed 

Tejsela,    The  tonnage  of  each  vessel  shall  be  proved  ""'""^*  "*   "     V.      ^  i/j  w^w  **vv^xo,  ivzav«v« 

bT  the  foreign  register  of  the  ship,  which  shall  be  ^7  ^^^  proclamation  of  martial  law  by  Crovemor 

exhibited  through  the  consul  of  the  party  interested.  Eyre,  and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 

on  the  demand  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  shall  blacks,  awakened  such  an  excitement  through- 

be  certified  by  the  consul  as  authentic.^  out  England,  that  the  British  Government  was 

Art.  9.  In  conformity  with  the  treaties  concluded  ^^,^^«iiIj  ♦  '  4.„i,^  «*«,v«  Ax«  »•>   i^^^,^:^*-^  ««,i 

between  Japan  and  the  aforesaid  powers  and  with  compelled  to  lake  steps  for  an  imm«iiate  and 

the  special  arrangements  made  by  the  envoys  of  the  searching  inquiry  into  the  conduct  oi  the  Ja- 

Japanese  government,  in  their  note  to  the  British  maica  authorities.    Accordingly,  a  royal  com* 

t'orernment  of  the  6th  of  June,  1862,  and  in  their  mission  was  appointed,  composed  of  Sir  Henry 

??l*^.J^'«l?<f.''^l?^J;^T°^?^*^®  ^^}  ""1  ^''*?^*''  Storks,  Governor  of  Malta,  Mr.  Russell  Gurney, 

01  the  same  year,  all  the  restrictions  on  trade  and  m-  ir  t>    xv     r>         :i         p  t       i  j  >r     t   -o 

tercoursebetween  foreigners  andJapanese  alluded  to  JJ-  ^v  the  Recorder  of  London,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 

is  the  said  notes,  have  been  entirely  removed,  and  Maule,  the  Recorder  of  Leeds,  to  whom  was 

proclamations  to  this  effect  have  been  published  by  intrusted  the  task  of  conducting  the  investiga- 

tlie  government  of  Japan.    The  latter,  however,  do  tion.     It  was  at  the  same  time  arranged  that, 

atS'^J'^aU^ttTaJ^'At^ert^tS''^^^^^^^^  pending  the  inquiry,  Sir  Henry  Storks  should 

aid  irithoQt  the  interference  of  government  officers,  ^^^  ^^  IxOvemor  Of  Jamaica,  m  the  stead  of 

vith  foreign  merchants,  not  only  at  the  open  ports  Governor  Eyre,  who  was  suspended  from  office, 

f'f  Japan,  but  also  in  all  foreign  countries,  on  being  The  commission  was  charged  to  inquire  into 

JiH^H"??-*"  A^i"^®!***?!?  ""rlu^^ "°  ^H  manner  pro-  the  origin  of  the  outbreak  of  October,  1865,  and 

Tided  for  m  Article  10  of  the  present  convention,  ^u^  «:™^a*««^««  «^^»»^:»»  u«  ««*^™«e;^«  ««;i 

rithont  being  subject  to  higher  taxation  by  the  the  Circumstances  attending  ite  suppression,  and 

Jipanese  government  than  that  levied  on  the  native  ^t  the  same  time  to  ascertam,  if  possible,  wheth- 

trading  cUsses  of  Japan  in  their  ordinary  transac-  er  there  was  any  ground  for  the  statement  made 


try,  M  well  as  aU  the  open  ports  of  Japan,  and  to  ^^onH.    The  commissioners  arrived  m  Jamaica 

tr^de  there  with  foreigners  as  they  please,  without  in  the  month  of  January,  and  commenced  thou* 

the  interference  of  any  Japanese  officer,  provided  labors  at  Spanish  Town,  on  the  25th  February ; 

alwaystheysQbmit  to  the  existing  police  regulaUons  the  delay  being  occasioned  by  the  necessity  for 

Lt  1  rf  P/<??®°*  °^  *^«  estabhshed  duties.  j^        j^    ^  ^l^  j  j  ^  Legislature  to  pass 

Aai.  10.  All  Japanese  subjects  may  ship  goods  to  v  v^>.«*  ov«»tvu  v'^  »»« *««m*vi.  *^6.o*«w*** «  w  ^iwo 

or  from  any  open  port  in  Japan,  or  to  and  from  the  *  ^^^  compelling  the  attendance  Of  Witnesses 

pom  of  any  foreign  power,  either  in  vessels  owned  to  give  evidence  before  the  commission.     They 

by  Japanese,  or  in  the  vessels  of  any  nation  having  gat  day   by  day  for  forty-eight  days,   during 

TirM*l^*K'*^  Japan.    Furthermore,  on  being  pro-  y^i^i^^  time  they  examined  several  hundreds  of 

:Mh?;?v?^^^^^^  witnesses-amo'ng  them.  Governor  Eyre,  .and 

proclamation  of  the  Japanese  government  dated  the  fall  the  principal  civil  and  mmtary  authorities 

::i<ldar  ofMay,  1866,  all  Japanese  subjects  may  travel  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of 

to  aay  foreign  country  for  purposes  of  study  or  trade,  the  disturbances.     On  the  conclusion  of  their 

.nUfJS^*i*^°  accept  employment  in  any  capacity  j  ^        Ueasva,  Gumey  and  Maule  returned  to 

!^ith  J^an             "     ^^ ""    ^"^"^  ^  ^'^  ^  EngU<i,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  there. 

Am.  11.  The  government  of  Japan  will  provide  all  the   report  of  the  commissioners,  which  wa0 

the  ports  open  to  foreign  trade  with  such  lights,  quite  a  lengtliy  document,  was  presented  to 

'•aoTs,  and  beacons  as  may  bo  necessary  to  render  Parliament.     From  the  report  it  appeared  that 

l^^e  the  navigation  of  tfie  approaches  to  the  said  ^^^^  ^y^^  disturbances  4i39  persons  were  put 

.  Art.  12.  The  undersigned  being  of  opinion  that  it  to  death,  either  by  hanging  or  shooting,  1,000 

u  unnecessary  that  this  convention  should  be  sub-  cottages  of  the  peasantry  burned  down  by  the 

Batted  to  theu:  respective  governments  for  ratifica-  soldiers,  and  600  persons  flogged,  many  of  whom 

T.^^r^^  **  ?u°\^%  'a^""  ^^'^}''^'\'Jh^''V^\!'  "fS?*  were  women.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 

on  and  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1866.    Each  of  the  ^^^^;„ -^^^^  «^»^  T^^;/.fl^ .  ♦!,«♦  +1,^  aiJ^^v. 

contracting  parties  having  obtained  the  approval  of  commissioners  were  briefly :  that  the  disturb- 

M*  govemmeni  to  this  convention  shall  make  known  ances  were  owing  to  a  planned  resistance  to  law- 

'be  same  to  the  others,  and  the  communication  in  ful  authority  ;  that  the  causes  leading  to  it  were 

»mmg  of  this  approval  shall  take  tho  place  of  a  for-  manifold,  but  principally  a  desire  to  obtain  land 

^ie  ^K^v!°r?.l£"'f'^^*^*'°^    •''  ^"*°««^  ^'^5^^^^  without  rent,  want  of  confidence  in  the  legal 

lie  at)ore-named  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  .  .i        i    •      i-       *       xr    *•       *u 

iresent  convenUon,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  tribunals  m  disputes  affecting  the  negroes,  per- 

^'iU.  sonal  hostility,  and  a  wish  on  the  part  of  some 

Done  at  Teddo  in  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  of  the  blacks  for  the  death  or  expulsion  of  the 

Japanese  languasrcs  this  25th  day  of  June,  186G.  whites :  that  although  the  original  design  was 

Bl{a4lfri>tL^-?^r^St?n'a'.^^^  conceded  in  the  parish  of  St  Thon.as  in  the 

Un  Roches,  Ministre  Pl6nipotcntiaire  de  s;  M.  east,  it  spread  with  singular  rapidity  over  the 

I  bmperenr  des  Fran9ais,  au  Japan  ;  A.  L.  C  Port-  island,  so  that  had  more  than  a  momentary  suc- 
Vou  vi.~27          ▲ 
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oess  been  obtained  by  tbe  insurgents,  a  fearfnl  nonnced  to  be  most  nnsatisfactoiy  on  aocouDl 
loss  of  life  and  property  wonld  have  attended  of  the  vague  character  of  the  oonclusons  at 
their  suppression ;  that  praise  was  due  to  Gov-  which  the  commissioners  hod  arrived,  and  the 
emor  Eyre  for  the  skill,  promptitude,  and  vigor  absence  of  any  explicit  coudemnatioQ  of  the 
which  he  manifested  during  the  early  stages  of  principal  actors  in  the  bloody  tragedy  br  which 
the  insurrection,  to  the  exercise  of  which  qual-  the  lives  of  so  many  hundreds  of  iimoce&t  peo- 
ities  its  speedy  termination  was  in  a  great  meaa-  pie  had  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  and  so  mach 
nre  attributable ;   that  the  naval  and  military  property  destroyed, 
operations  were  prompt  and  judicious ;  but  that  Shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  outbreak, 
the  continuance  of  martial  law  was  longer  than  and  before  the  English  Government  had  had 
necessary ;   that  the  punishment  inflicted  was  time  to  move  in  the  matter,  the  Legislature  wl< 
exces^ve ;  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  opened  by  Governor  Eyre,  with  a  speech  ia 
unnecessarily  frequent;  that  the  floggings  were  which,  referring  to  recent  events,  and  to  the 
reckless,  and  in  some  instances  positively  bar-  unsettled  state  of  things  on  the  island,  he  ui^ 
barous;  and  that  the  burning  of  1,000  houses  the  necessity  of  remodelling  the  political  con- 
was  wanton  and  cruel.    Oonsiderable  space  was  stitution  of  the  colony,  with  a  view  to  the  ei- 
given  in  the  report  to  the  case  of  Mr.  G.  W.  tablishment  of  what  he  called  "a  strong  gov- 
Gordon,  and  his  relations  with  the  leader  of  the  emment ;  "  in  other  words,  to  the  iuTesting  of 
revolt  and  the  other  negroes  concerned  in  it,  the  executive  with  greater  power.    To  this  both 
and  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  is  summed  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  Legiaktive 
up  in  the  following  passage :  Council  immediately  responded  that  they  were 
'^Although,  therefore,  it  appears  exceedingly  willing  and  ready  to  cooperate  with  hisexcd- 
probable  that  Mr.  Gordon,  by  his  words  and  lency  for  such  an  end ;  and  accordingly  without 
writings,  produced  a  material  efiect  on  the  minds  loss  of  time  a  bill  was  introduced  abolishing  the 
of  Bogle  and  his  followers,  and  did  much  to  two  Ohambers,  and  substituting  for  them  i 
produce  that  state  of  excitement  and  discontent  single  legislative  body.    According  to  the  hOi 
in  different  parts  of  the  island  which  rendered  the  new  body  was  to  be  composed  exclasTelT 
the  spread  of  the  insurrection  exceedingly  prob-  of  nominees  of  the  crown,  to  hold  their  se^t^ 
able,  yet  we  cannot  see  in  the  evidence  which  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor;  bat  tk 
has  been  adduced,  any  sufficient  proof  either  of  bill  was  subsequently  modified  so  as  to  miiii 
his  complicity  in  the  outbreak  at  Morant  Bay,  the  single  Chamber  partly  elective ;  and  ia 
or  of  his  having  been  a  party  to  a  general  con-  this  form  it  passed  tbe  House  and  the  Coql- 
spiraoy  against  the  government.    On  the  as-  cil.    The  qualifications  for  an  elective  seat  ^^ 
sumption  that  if  there  was  in  fact  a  wide-spread  well  as  the  electoral  qualifications^  under  Ui 
conspiracy,  Mr.  G.  W.  Gk)rdon  must  have  been  bill,  were  fixed  at  so  high  a  standard,  that  noae 
a  party  to  it,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  but  individuals  of  the  planter  class  would  hare 
arrived  in  his  case  is  decisive  as  to  the  non-exist-  been  eligible  for  seats  in  the  Chamber,  while 
ence  of  such  a  conspiracy.''  Mr.  Cord  well,  the  co-  the  whole  of  the  black  population  would  h&vt 
lonial  secretary,  in  his  dispatch,  acknowledging  been  at  once  disfranchised.    Before  the  Got* 
receipt  of  the  report,  expressed  the  gener^  ernor  could  give  his  assent  to  the  bill,  boweTsr. 
concurrence  of  her  migesty's  government  with  a  dispatch  from  the  colonial  secretary  was  re- 
the  conclusions  at  which  the  commissioners  received  intimating  that  her  mi\jesty^s  Go?en)- 
had  arrived,  and  of  Gordon's  case  especially,  ment  were  convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived 
said  that  her  majesty's  government  agreed  in  for  taking  the  affairs  of  the  colony  under  tba- 
the  opinion  that  '*  the  evidence  on  which  he  own  control ;  in  other  words,  for  govemiog 
was  convicted  was  wholly  insufficient  to  estab-  Jamaica  as  a  crown  colony ;  and  the  Legidatm. 
Msh  the  charge  on  which  he  took  his  trial."  making  a  grace  of  necessity,  at  once  sigiu£«^ 
The  dispatch  concluded  with  the  following  ref-  its  willingness  to  agree  to  such  an  arrangenieo:. 
erence  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Eyre :     "  It  will  Accorduigly  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Pariia- 
bo  evident,  from  what  I  have  already  aaid,  ment  for  the  future  government  of  the  colonj 
that  her  miyesty's  government,  while  giving  by  the  crown,  and  speedily  became  a  law.   1'-' 
to  Mr.  Eyre  full  credit  for  those  portions  of  his  provisions  will  be  hereafter  described.    Th«i 
conduct  to  which  credit  is  justly  due,  are  com-  Jamaica  Legislature,  previous  to  its  final  dissoh* 
pelled  by  the  result  of  your  inquiry,  to  disap-  tions  passed  several  measures  of  a  raost  oppre?- 
prove  other  portions  of  that  conduct    They  do  sive  tendency,   ostensibly  with    the  view  <^ 
not  feel,  therefore,  that  they  should  discharge  bringing  parties  concerned  in  the  late  outbreak 
their  duty  by  advising  the  crown  to  replace  Mr.  to  justice,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  wreaian? 
Eyre  in  his  former  government ;  and  they  can-  vengeance  upon  the  blacks  and  their  friends, 
not  doubt  that  by  placing  the  new  fortti  of  gov-  Among  these  measures  was  one  appointiD^  a 
eminent  in  new  hands,  they  are  taking  the  special  commission  for  the   trial   of  person^ 
course  best  calculated  to  allay  animosities,  to  charged  with  political  offences,  and  under  this 
conciliate  general  confidence,  and  to  establish,  act  many  individuab,  whose  known  sentimentj 
on  firm  and  solid  grounds,  the  future  welfare  had  made  them  obnoxious  to  tbe  plauters  acd 
of  Jamaica."    It  is  but  right  to  state  here,  that  the  executivo  were  tried  for  the  use  of  alle«- 
great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  Eng-  seditious  language  prior  to  the  outbreak.    Id 
lish  press  with  the  report,  which  was  pro-  two  or  three  instances  the  prosecationB  iaikc 
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hut  in  ceTeral  others  convictions  followed,  and  the  old  parochial  vestries  have  been  abolished, 
Mr.  Sidnej  Levien,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  and  new  boards  for  the  management  of  local 
the  County  Union,  a  journal  published  on  the  affairs  appointed  by  the  Government  in  their 
north  side  of  the  island,  was  fonnd  guilty,  and  stead.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a  stipen- 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  for  diary  magbtracy,  who  are  to  be  selected  from 
certain  strictures  on  the  Government  which  the  EngMsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  bars.  For  pur- 
had  appeared  in  his  newspaper  weeks  before  poses  of  economy  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
the  riot  at  Morant  Bay.  This  gentleman  has  parishes  in  the  island  from  twenty-two  to  four- 
sincd  been  released  by  the  new  Governor,  one  teen  has  been  determined  upon ;  all  lands  on 
ofthelirstof  whose  acts  was  to  cause  him  to  which  the  quit-rents  and  land-tax  h^ve  not 
bo  set  flt  liberty.  been  paid  are  to  be  declared  forfeited  to  the 

Tlie  British  Government  having  decided  upon  crown;  a  new  police  force  is  forthwith  to  be 
superseding  Mr.  Eyre,  that  gentleman  left  the  organized;  and  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  de- 
i^land  for  England  on  the  24th  July,  his  friends  ficit  in  the  revenue,  the  excise  tax  on  rum 
in  the  colony  giving  him  quite  an  ovation  on  has  been  increased.  The  electiye  principle  hav- 
his  departure.  It  was  at  the  same  time  pro-  ing  been  entirely  abrogated  in  Jamaica,  the  ex- 
posed that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas  ecutive  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  isl- 
should  be  raised  in  Jamaica,  and  presented  and  is  now  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor, 
to  him  OS  a  testimonial  in  acknowledgment  who  exercises  a  direct  supervision  and  control 
of  the  valuable  services  which  his  admirers  over  all  the  public  officers  and  institutions,  and 
^id  he  had  rendered  to  the  island,  in  the  is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government  alone 
prompt  suppression  of  the  *^  rebellion " — as  for  his  official  acts.  So  great  a  change  as  aU 
the  planter  party  persisted  in  calling  the  out-  this  involves,  could  not  possibly  be  made  with- 
break.  On  the  6th  of  August  his  successor/  out  creating  some  discontent.  For  over  two 
Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  arrived  at  Kingston,  and  hundred  years  Jamaica  had  enjoyed  representa- 
vas  sworn  in  as  Governor  on  the  7th :  and  on  tive  institutions,  of  which  she  has  all  of  a  sud- 
tbc  9th  Sir  Henry  Storks,  whose  brief  admin-  den  been  deprived.  But  such  is  the  confidence 
i^tratioQ  had  been  marked  by  the  strictest  im-  reposed  in  the  new  Governor  by  the  blacks,  and 
p:irtiality,  and  the  most  sedulous,  painstaking  such  has  been  the  rigid  impartiality  that  has 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  left  for  Eng-  so  far  marked  his  rule,  that  there  has  not  been 
hind,  followed  by  the  good  wishes  and  prayers  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquil- 
of  the  whole  colored  population.  lity  from  any  quarter,  and  the  strongest  hopes 

The  new  Governor  was  selected  with  special  are  entertained  that  under  his  judicious  admin- 
r>'fcrcnce  to  the  peculiar  and  trying  circum-  istration  this  old  colony  will  succeed  in  re- 
stances  in  which  the  colony  had  been  placed.  He  trieving  its  fortunes,  and  resume  its  place  among 
had  (K)me  years  before  been  Lieutenant-Gov-  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  English 
ernorof  the  province  of  Bengal,  in  which  capa-  crown.  Where  there  is  complaint  as  to  the 
<?it7  be  had  displayed  remarkable  administra-  new  order  of  things,  it  is  among  the  planters. 
tive  ability,  and  had  honorably  distinguished  Meanwhile  steps  have  been  taken  in  England 
blmseif  for  the  courage  and  firmness  with  which  to  bring  to  trial  the  principal  actors  in  the  mas- 
be  protected  the  natives  from  attempted  op-  socre  of  October,  1865.  Aii  association,  known 
preseion  at  the  hands  of  their  European  mas-  as  the  Jamaica  Committee,  and  including  such 
tera.  It  now  devolved  upon  him  to  inaugurate  names  in  its  list  of  members  as  John  Bright, 
the  new  constitution  for  Jamaica,  as  the  first  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Goldwin  Smith,  has  been 
^tep  toward  restoring  the  affairs  of  the  colony  formed  with  the  view  of  vindicating  humanity 
io  ^luething  like  order,  lliat  constitution  and  justice.  By  this  body  it  has  been  deter- 
pruvides  that  the  legislative  body  shall  consist  mined  to  put  Mr.  Eyre  on  his  trial  for  hav- 
of  a  council  of  thirteen  members,  including  the  ing  illegally  caused  George  William  Gordon  to 
Governor,  six  of  whom  are  to  be  government  be  put  to  death,  and  the  military  and  naval 
f>fficials  of  high  position,  and  six  non-official,  officers  who  took  part  in  the  trial  and  execu- 
»PI)ointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  is  tion  of  that  unfortunate  individual  are  also  to 
^0  be  president  of  the  council,  and  all  measures  be  arraigned  on  the  same  grounds.  For  the 
^f  Reinitiation  must  originate  with  him,  or  ob-  purposes  of  the  prosecution  a  large  amount  of 
^in  his  sanction  previous  to  being  brought  money  has  been  raised  by  subscription,  and  the 
*"rward.  In  the  month  of  November  the  new  steps  preliminary  to  the  trial  have  been  already 
'^^ncil  met,  for  the  first  time,  at  Spanish  Town,  taken.  Public  opinion  in  England  is  divided  as 
^<i  seat  of  government,  and  its  proceedings  to  the  criminality  of  these  parties,  some  insist- 
^ere  opened  by  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  in  a  business-  ing  that  the  serious  character  of  the  outbreak 
j^e  Bpeecb,  renuirkable  for  the  out-spoken  demanded  and  justified  the  bloody  measures 
^ipression  of  his  opinion  that  under  the  then  that  were  adopted,  while  others  contend  that 
existing  system  of  local  laws  justice  was  practi-  the  danger  was  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that 
«Jly  denied  to  tiie  blacks.  The  council  forth-  the  very  extreme  proceedings  of  the  ex-Govem- 
^ith  proceeded  with  the  work  of  legislation,  or  and  his  subordinates  were  wholly  unwar- 
aad  np  to  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  passed  ranted.  The  forthcoming  trials,  independent  of 
fcvcral  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  details  they  will 
affairs  of  the  colony.    Among  otiier  reforms,  bring  forth,  will  be  of  the  hi^h/»t  importancu 
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in  a  national  poiat  of  view,  as  involving  the  connected  much  zeal  and  effort  in  advancing 

ample  discnssion  and  judicial  settlement  of  incidentally,  the  ends  and  interests  of  oibtr 

questions  affecting  the  responsibility  of  colonial  institutions  for  promoting  the  religiooB,  moral 

governors,  and  the  application  of  vital  princi-  and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  feUow-meo. 

pies  of  English  law  to  the  distant  dependencies  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  advancement  of 

of  the  empire.  *  popular  education^  and  sound  learning  kd  in 

JENKS,  William,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  American  him  a  hearty  advocate.     Especially  was  be 

Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  born  at  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  langusce 

Newton,  Mass.,  November  25,  1778;  died  in  and  literature  of  the  East,  and  in  cooperation 

Boston,'  November  18,  1866.    When  four  years  with  other  kindred  minds  founded  the  Ameri- 

of  age  he  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  can  Oriental  Society.    He  was  for  many  yesrs 

Boston,  and  a  few  years  later  was  sent  to  the  a  valuable  member  of  the  Massachnsetta  His- 

publio  Latin  school.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  torical  Society,  and  a  contributor  to  its  collec- 

College  in  1797,  and  soon  after  devoted  himself  tions.    His  known  interest  in  the  Indians  of 

to  the  instruction  of  youth,  while  pursuing  the  our  country  led  to  his  appointment  by  3fea- 

study  of  theology.    He  next  accepted  the  situ  a-  chusetts  as  a  commissioner  to  persuade  tli(Ke  in 

tion  of  reader,  for  a  few  years,  in  Christ  Church,  Maine  to  renounce  hunting  for  husbandry,  aad 

Cambridge,  whence  he  was  called  to  a  Con-  thus  become  permanent  and  useful  cultiyators 

gregational  parish  in  Bath,  Maine,  where  ho  of  the  soil.    The  African,  too,  found  in  Lim  a 

preached  with   great   acceptance  for   twelve  friend  whose  sympathy  in  his  behalf  was  active 

years.    His  people  having  suffered  pecuniarily  and  well  known. 

by  the  War  of  1812,  he  accepted  the  proffered        JOHNSON,  Hon.  Cave,  former  PostraastCT- 

professorship  of  Oriental  and  English  literature  .General  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Robertsoa 

in  Bowdoin  College,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  County,  Tennessee,  January  11, 1793;  diedt: 

charge.    On  returning  to  Boston  in  1818,  he  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  November  23,  1866.  He  vj* 

opened    a    private    school,    but    occasionally  educated  for  the  law  and  earned  a  fair  reputati  .q 

preached.    Soon,  the  condition  of  seamen,  with  at  the  bar,  holding  for  several  years  the  office cf 

respect  to  attentions  of  a  religious  kind,  occu-  Circuit  Judge.  In  1827,  he  was  nominated  on  tfct 

pied  many  of  his  thoughts ;  and  ho  became  the  Republican  ticket,  and  by  the  heavy  vote  of  tk 

pioneer  in  efforts  for  their  religious  welfare  in  negroes  of  his  district,  was  elected  to  Congre^ 

that  city.    Under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Society  He  represented  his  district  during  the  entJ^ 

for  the  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the  term  of  President   Jackson's  Administrativi. 

Poor,"  he  opened  the  first  free  chapel  for  sea-  In  1838,  he  was  again  elected,  and  by  suhs^ 

men,  in  a  building  on  Central  Wharf,  and  in  qucnt  rcfilections  remained  in  Congress  nnr£ 

connection  with  the  same  society,  a  chapel,  1845,  when  he  was  appointed  Postmaster-G«- 

also  free,  at  the  West  End.    These  institutions  eral  in  President  Polk's  Cabinet.    At  the  c1<^j 

flourished  and  have  resulted  in  the  establish-  of  Polk's  administration,  Mr.  Johnson  retired  to 

ment  of  the  Mariners'  Church   and  Sailors'  private  life,  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  th-; 

Home,  and  the  City  Missionary  Society;  also  Bank  of  Tennessee,  which  position  he  filler!  til' 

in  the  building  of  the  church  where  Dr.  Jenks  1859.    His  extreme  age  prevented  him  fro:L 

officiated  for  twenty- five  years.    It  was  during  taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  darici; 

his  connection  with  this  parish  that  he  under-  the  war ;  but  when  his  native  State  wa?  cor- 

took  the  great  labor  of  his  life — the  Compre-  quered  from  the  South  and  a  new  Legi^lat^r.' 

hensive  Commentary  on   the   Bible — which  was  organized,  Mr.  Johnson  was  elect*?d  to  tk 

attained  such  a  popularity  that  over  20,000  State  Senate  by  the  Union  party.    His  feclk- 

copies  w^re  subscribed  for — an  unprecedented  health,  however,  would  not  permit  him  to  f>- 

success,  before  or  since — and  which  involved  sume  the  duties  of  the  position.    He  therefore 

the  printing  of  about  120,000  imperial  8vo.  resigned,  and  remained  quietly  at  his  Lorce  ia 

volumes.    Besides  this,  he  edited  other  literary  Clarksville.     He   was  a  man    of  indostrio:;: 

works.    With  each  of  these  more  prominent  habits,  of  fair  attainments,  and  possessed  k^d- 

positions  of  life,  and  the  conscientious  perform-  siderable  ability  as  a  statesman, 
ance  of  the  duties  they  required,  Dr.  Jenks 
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KANSAS.    The  Kansas  Legislature  asscm-  and  Neosho  Valley,  and  the  southern  brasc^ 

bled  at  Topeka  on  January  11th,  and  was  or-  of  the  Union   Pacific  Railroads.    A  prci'^ 

ganized  by  the  choice  of  Republican  officers  in  against  the  passage  of  this  act  was  entered  ^ :« 

both  branches.    The  most  important  act  passed  the  minority,  on  uie  ground  that  it  would  tuV^^^ 

during  the  session  was  one  providing  for  the  from  the  school  fund  of  the  State,  lands  tl  ut 

sale  of  500,000  acres  received  by  the  State  had  been  set  aside  for  their  support,  and  api'J^" 

under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1861,  and  the  priatc  them  for  other  purposes;  and  al?o  tf^at  i. 

appropriation  of  the  proceeds  to  aid  in  the  con-  number  of  members  having  a  direct  pers^^nal  a: « 

struction  of  the  Northern  Kansas,  the  Kansas  pecuniary  interest  in  the  passage  of  the  act 
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roted  for  it,  in  deGanoe  of  a  provision  in  the  sas  has  been  the  presence  of  varions  Indian 

State  constitution.  tribes  on  reservations  within  the  State.  Rnmors 

The  liabilities  of  the  State  at  the  close  of  of  outrages  by  the  Indians,  which  in  the  news- 

1B66  were  $660,896.28,  and  the  resources  $656,-  paper  accounts  have  swelled  into  portentous 

714.U,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  treasury  proportions,  have  not  been  confirmed  by  re- 

to  be  provided  for  of  $104,182.14.     Claims  ports  from  oflScial  sources.    The  Commissioner 

msm^  out  of  the  raid  of  the  rebel  Greneral  of  Indian  Affairs  reports  that  no  serious  hos- 

Price  in  1864  were  audited  during  the  year  to  tilities  have  occurred  during  the  year  between 

the  amount  of  $492,944.83,  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  and  whites,  although  numerous 

which  Governor  Crawford  recommends  shall  be  cases  of  depredations  by  members  of  tribes  not 

provided  for  by  the  issue  of  seven  per  cent,  heretofore  treated  with,  or  casual  raids  by  them 

scrip  payable  in  one,  two,  and  three  years.    He  upon  frontier  settlements  of  immigrants  have 

fcrther  recommends  the  appointment  of  aboard  occurred.    Between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 

of  commissioners  to  examine  the  claims  pre-  the  Mississippi,  he  says,  peace  has  been  the 

sented  for  adjustment ;  and  that  scrip,  not  ex-  rule.    The  removal  of  the  Indians  in  Kansas  to 

c(:edmg  the  aggregate  amoont  audited,  be  issued  the  Indian  Territory  lying  south  of  the  State, 

in  accordance  with  their  report.  has  been  recommended  as  well  on  account  of 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  Kansas  at  the  greater  sense  of  security  which  will  in  con- 

tbe  close  of  1866  was  871,  of  teachers  in  public  sequence  be  experienced  by  the  white  popula- 

aGdprivateschoolsl,246,  and  of  pupils  in  public  tion,  as  of  the  evil  influence  which  the  vices 

and  private  schools  35,789.  The  Xormal  School  generated  by  civilization  have  upon  the  Indians. 

established  at  Emporia  in  1865  is  now  in  full  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  treaties  were  made 

operation  with  a  daily  average  attendjmce  of  during  the  year  with  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 

nearlv  one  hundred  students.    The  Legislature  Chicknsaws,    Creeks,   and  Seminoles,  holding 

of  18GG  appropriated  to  its  use  for  that  year  large  tracts  in  tlie  Indian  Territory,  in  which 

$13,000,  of  which  $10,000  was  to  be  used  in  it  is  stipulated  that  friendly  Indians  from  Kan- 

the  construction  of  a  suitable  building.    At  this  sas  shall  be  received  into  the  domains  of  these 

indtction  the  tuition  is  free  to  those  intending  tribes,  to  be  incorporated  with  them,  or  to 

to  become  teachers,  and  text-books  are  also  fur-  maintain  distinct  tribal  organizations,  as  they 

nislicd  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  students,  may  elect    At  the  close  of  the  year  commis- 

A  movement  has  recently  been  instituted  to  es-  sioners  were  engaged  in  negotiating  with  the 

tdbiish  on  Indian  College  at  Ottawa,  25  miles  Kansas  Indians  with  reference  to  their  removal 

south  of  Lawrence,  where  a  school  for  the  in-  from  the  State. 

struction  of  the  children  of  the  Ottawa  tribe  The  railroad  system  of  Kansas,  which  is  des- 

b^been  in  successful  operation  for  the  past  tined  to  develop  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 

two  years.    This  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  to  the  resources  of  the  State,  made  very  considerable 

dimensions  of  a  collegiate  institution.    A  tract  progress  in  1866,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  year 

of  20,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Indian  Reserva-  upward  of  300  miles  of  track  were  in  running 

tion  has  been  set  apart  for  its  permanent  en-  order.    Within  the  borders  of  the  State  cora- 

'lo\rment,  and  the  a^acent  village  of  Ottawa,  raence  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  Wy- 

Ji^nng  a  population  of  twelve  hundred,  will  andotte  and  Atchison  branches  of  the  Union 

soon  be  in  railway  commimication  with  Law-  Pacific  Railroad.      The   former,  which   is   a 

rence.    The  college  building  is  partly  erected,  direct   continuation  westward  of  the    Union 

and  the  Ottawas,  nnder  the  goidance  of  one  of  Pacific   Railroad  of  Missouri,   was  originally 

their  number,  Rev.  J.  T.  Jonea«  show  a  lively  intended  to  ran  almost  due  west  from  Wy- 

iiiterest  in  the  undertaking.                           .  andotte,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri 

The  immigration  into  Kansas  in  1866  was  River  to  Fort  Riley,  and  thence  turn  north- 

JflTSely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  the  ad-  w^ard  and  join  the  Nebraska  branch  of  the 

vancing  column  being  supplied  with  means.  Union   Pacific  road  at  Fort  Kearney,  at  or 

Btock,  and  implements  for  the  establishment  of  near  the  100th  degree  of  longitude.    But  in 

permanent  and  comfortable  homes.  The  lowest  the  summer  of  1866  the  company  received  an- 

^timate  makes  the  increase  of  the  population  thority  from  Congress  to  designate  the  general 

by  this  means  amount  to  40,000,  while  others  route  of  the  road,  without  reference  to  any 

place  it  at  150,000  and  upward.    Immigrants  former  act,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  be 

enter  the  State  at  all  points  fiJong  its  eastern  entitled  to  no  more  Government  endowment 

boundary  and  move  gradually  westward,  al-  than  if  the  original  route  had  been  followed, 

thoQgh  probably  the  greater  number  establish  and  that  a  connection  should  be  made  with  the 

tberaselves  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties  and  Nebraska  line  within  fifty  miles  of  Denver, 

^ong  the  Republican,  Solomon,  and   Saline  Colorado.    In   accordance  with   this  permis- 

Forks  of  the  £[ansas  River.    There  is  also  a  sion,  it  has  been  determined  to  carry  the  line 

pro?ipect  that  the  large  and  fertDe  southeastern  westward  along  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  of  the 

counties,  which  border  on  the  Cherokee  and  Kansas  River,  and  so  on  to  Denver.    The  chief 

^5ago  reserves,  and  which  have  heretofore  been  advantage  of  continuing  due  west  is  the  rich 

rather  avoided  by  immigrants,  will  soon  have  a  trade  of  New  Mexico,  for  which  a   branch 

<^»nsifierable  population  of  farmers.    A  serious  will  be  made  to  Santa  Fe.    At  the  close  of 

•hitacle  in  the  path  of  immigration  into  Kan-  the  year  this  road  was  completed  to  June- 
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tion  Gity,  a  short  distance  west  of  Fort  able  disooYories  of  salt  springs  annonnoed  in  onf 
Riley,  and  139  miles  from  Wyandotte.  A  con-  account  of  Kansas  for  1865,  others  of  equal  im- 
tract  has  been  made  for  constructing  an  addi-  portance  have  recently  been  made.  Their  loca- 
tional  240  miles  westward,  to  be  completed  tion  is  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  t]i« 
by  January  1,  1868.  This  will  carry  the  road  State,  off  the  usual  great  routes  of  traTcl,  anl 
to  within  240  miles  of  Denver,  and  insures  its  in  a  region  infested  by  savage  tribes  of  Indian?. 
completion  in  two  years  more.  The  Atchison  The  salt  covers  the  ground  completely,  fonning 
branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  was  originally  in-  a  crust,  and  can  be  shovelled  up  in  large  qiirdi- 
tended  to  run  100  miles  west  from  Atchison,  tities.  It  is  fit  foruseinitsorigiDai8tate,btm: 
*and  there  connect  with  the  Wyandotte  branch  ofthe  very  purest  character.  Whencle«medfr,'m 
on  its  way  northward  to  join  the  Nebraska  line,  the  surface,  leaving  the  earth  bare,  it  appears 
But  the  change  of  route  effected  by  the  Wyan-  again  immediately,  and  in  a  day  or  so  the  ^aiioe 
dotte  branch  leaves  the  Atchison  road  practi-  deposits  form  a  hard  crust.  These  dcpo:^t$  id- 
eally without  a  terminus,  and  it  is  therefore  ist  in  remarkable  abundance  over  a  coaouysixtr 
not  unlikely  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  miles  in  extent. 

it  up  the  Kepublican  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River,        The  crops  of  1866  are  reported  to  be  smm; 

and  thence  to  Fort  Kearney,  which  will  be  very  the  heaviest  ever  known,  and  statistics  ^how 

nearly  the  route  marked  out  originally  for  the  tliat  in  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  com  ani 

Wyandotte  branch.    About  '60  miles  of  this  wheat,  Kansas  exceeds  almost  every  State  ir< 

road  were  completed  in  1866.    North  of  the  the  Union.    Sixty  to  eighty  bushels  of  oaaacd 

Atchison  branch,  and  parallel  with  it,  for  a  dis-  thirty-five  to  forty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  ibi 

tance,  is  the  St.  Joseph  and  Pikers  Peak  Rail-  acre  were  harvested  in  many  parts  of  the  ^tatif. 

road,  which  is  designed  to  run  westward  from  The  ravages  ofthe  grasshoppers,  which  fiiraf-i 

Elwood,  on  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  St.  living  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  always  lial^l 

Joseph  (Mo.),  and  join  the  Union  Pacific.    It  to  encounter,  caused  in  1866  coraparativelT  li:- 

reoeives  a  liberal  grant  of  lands  from  Congress,  tie  injury  to  the  crops,  which  had  been  gentraliy 

but  no  Government  bonds.    But  a  few  miles  of  harvested  before  their  appearance.    The  nortb- 

the  road  have  been  completed.    Besides  these  western  part  of  the  State  suffered  moai  from 

roads,  four  others  have  been  projected,  and  will  them. 

soon  be  commenced,  viz. :  the  Kansas  and  Neo-        The  election  in  Kansas  in  1866  was  for  a 

sho  •Valley,  running  south  from  Wyandotte,  or  Governor,  Lieutenanl^-Grovernor,  Secretary  of 

Kansas  City,  tlirough  one  of  the  richest  por-  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of 

tions  of  the  State,  to  the  Neosho  River;  the  Public   Instruction,    Attorney-General,  CLitf 

Neosho  Valley,  running  from  Fort  Riley,  via  Justice  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  and  Beprwe^t- 

Neosho  and  Arkansas  Valleys  and  Fort  Gibson  to  atives   of  Congress.    The    Republican  SUtc^ 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas ;  the  Leavenworth,  Law-  Convention  met  at  Topeka  on  September  o'}, 

rence,  and  Fort  Gibson,  running  from  Lawrence  and  nominated  S.  J.  Crawford  for  reflection  t 

southward;  and  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Governor,  and  the  following:  For LJeateoaal- 

and  Galveston  road,  destined  to  connect  Kan-  Governor,  Mt^or  N.  Green ;  Secretary  of  Su^, 

sas  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  700  miles  distant  R.  A.  Barker;  Treasurer,  Major  Martin  Ande:* 

The  two  first  named  of  these  roads  have  re-  son ;  Attorney-General,  George  H.  Hoyt ;  Cr/yf 

ceived  liberal  land  grants  from  Congress.    The  Justice,  Samiel  A.  Mergwan.    For  Ccmpv^^ 

last  haA  a  subsidy  from  the  Government  of  Hon.  Sidney  Clarke  was  renominated  by  acrb- 

64,000  acres  of  land  to  the  mile,  and  an  addi-  mation.    All  these  candidates  weTeHadic:il% 

tional  grant  from  the  State  of  125,000  acres.  In  publicans.    The  resolutions  were  strongly  rsJi* ' 

connection  with  this,  aid  has  been  given  by  the  cij,  and  denounced  the  President  and  his  H* 

five  counties  through  which  it  passes,  to  the  icy.    One  of  them  recommended  to  the  l^T>y 

amount  of  $125,000  each,  and  application  will  lature  to  submit  to  the  people  the  quesdoa  of 

be  made  to  the  Legislature  to  indorse  these  striking  the  word  ^^  white "  from  the  Sui^ 

county  bonds,  with  a  view  Of  securing  the  com-  constitution. 

pletion  of  the  road.     In  the  latter  part  of  1866        A  State  Convention  of  Democrats,  and  **£^ 

the  directors  entered  into  a  contract  for  its  others  who  are  in  favor  of  the  principles  ennc- 

commencoment,  and  promises  to  complete  it  elated  in  the  address  and  resolutions  adopt^^ 

beyond    the    southern    boundary  of  Douglas  by  the  late  Philadelphia  Convention,"  was  oiled 

County  by  midsummer.     Within  two  years  it  to  meet  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  on  September  li|tl 

is  expected  that  the  cars  will  run  to  the  south-  to  nominate  candidates  for  Governor  and  otiie: 

ern  line  of  Kansas.  officers.     Meanwhile,  however,  a  "  Katit*^ 

The  constant  development  of  the  mineral  Union  Convention  "  was  summoned  to  meet  et 

wealth  of  Kansas  places  the  State  among  the  the  same  place,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  on  t•<^' 

foremost  in  the  Union.    Iron,  tin,  gypsum,  and  20th,  the  Cfidl  being  signed  by  the  State  Exrt-- 

other  precious  minerals  liave  already  been  dis-  tive    Committee,  Hugh   Ewinir,  the  deleft.? 

covered  in  large  quantities,  and  the  Leaven-  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention,    and  vaU'V 

worth  papers  report  coal  of  a  superior  quality  others.    In  view  of  this  call,  and  in  acco^■; 

has  at  length  been  found  on  the  Government  ance  with  the  desire  of  the  Democratic  Ceiitr:' 

reserve  in  Kansas.    The  vein  was  struck  at  a  Committee,  the  call  for  the  Democratic  G'^- 

depth  of  680  feet.    In  addition  to  the  remark-  vention  at  Topeka,  on  the  12th  instaot,  '(\a» 
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vithdrawn.    The  National  Union  Convention  pamphlet  on  the  "  Admission  of  Dissenters  to 

met  on  the  day  appointed,  and  nominated  for  Oxford  "  (1854) ;  **  Profane  DeidiDg  with  Holy 

Governor,  J,  L.  McDowell;  Lientenant-Qov-  Matrimony"  (184T);   and  an  article  for  the 

eraor,  James  R.  McClurc ;  Secretary  of  State,  British  Critic  "  On    the   life    and  Writings 

Colonel  Mclmgy ;  Auditor,  N.  E.  Goss;  Treas-  of  Sir  Walter  Scott"  (1838).    Mr.  Keble  was 

nrer.  Colonel  Walker ;  Attorney-General,  Ross  one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the 

Burns ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Times,"  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  "  The 

James  H.  Bond;  Chief  Justice,  Nelson  Cobb;  Oxford  Tracts,"  and  sympathized  very  strongly 

for  Congress,  General  L.  W.  Blair,  of  Flescott ;  with  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  views,  and  later  with  the 

nil  of  whom,  except  Goss  and  Cobb,  were  Ritualists;  but  his  nature  was  too  gentle  and 

(Conservative  Republicans.    Resolutions   were  loving  for  bitter  or  acrimonious  controversy. 

adopted  sustaining  the  reconstruction  policy  of  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  at- 

President  Johnson,  requiring  that  none  but  tached,  and  who  had  been  in  all  respects  a 

byal  men  should  hold  places  of  trust  and  sympathizing  helpmeet,  survived  him  but  two 

;  ovrer  in  the  Government ;  and,  therefore,  that  months.    Since  his  death,  his  numerous  friends 

Federal  officials  from  Kansas,  who  slandered  have  initiated  the  project  of  erecting  a  mem- 

the  Administration  and  abused  the  Government,  orial  college,  in  commemoration  of  his  character 

shonld  be  removed,  and  their  places  filled  by  and  labors  at  Oxford,  and  £150,000  were  sub- 

loval  men.  scribed  for  this  purpose  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  election  took  place  on  November  6th,  KENTUCKY.    This  State  enjoyed  a  greater 

vith  the  following  result  for  Governor:  degree  of  quiet  and  prosperity  during  the  year 

Crawford.  Republican 19,370  than  had  been  expected.    Tlie  civil  war,   as 

MeDoweli,  National  Unioa  and  Democrat,    8,151  Governor  Bramlette  remarks  in  his  review  of 

i#  •    •*   r     ^      /.J                   T77I7  the  year  (annual  message,  1867),  had  left  be- 

Majonty  for  Crawford 11,219  j^.^^^-^.^  ^^)^^  ^^jlg  ^^  ^^  ^3  ^^'u  ^^  ^^  ^  p^,j. 

Clarke,  Republican,  for  Congress,  had  a  ma-  tical  character.  There  was  an  increase  of  law- 
joritj  over  Blair  of  11,196,  The  Legislature,  less  spirits,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  law- 
holding  over  from  1865,  is  strongly  Republican,  less  acts ;  yet  law  and  order  have  prevailed  in 
In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Senator  Lane,  the  State  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  most  san- 
by  suicide,  on  July  2d,  Governor  Crawford  ap-  guine.  Harmony  and  friendly  feeling  have 
pointed  £.  G.  Ross  a  United  States  Senator,  been  established  for  the  most  part  among  those 
until  a  successor  should  be  elected  by  the  State  classes  of  citizens  who  were  but  recently  arrayed 
Legislature.  against  each  other  on  the  battle-field.    To  pro- 

KEBLE,  Rev.  Jony,  an  English  clergyman  mote  these  sentiments,  the  Governor  adopted 

and  poet,  born  at  Fairford,   Gloucestershire,  the  policy  of  granting  pardons  to  soldiers  of 

April  25,  1792;  died  at  Bournemouth,  March  either  army  who  were  charged  by  indictment 

-\  1866.    He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Keble,  in  the  courts  for  offences  alleged  to  have  been 

Fellow  of  Corpns  Christi  College,  and  for  fifty-  committed  by  them  as  soldiers  during  the  war. 

^wo  years  vicar  of  Coin  St  Alwyn's.    Having  He  states  that  this  policy  has  been  rewarded 

received  his  early  education  under  the  parent^  with  the  happiest  results.  The  harvests  of  1866 

roof,  young  Keble  entered  Corpus  Christi  Col-  were  abundant ;  and  all  the  material  interests 

lege,  where  he  graduated  with  first-class  honors  of  tiie  State  prospered,  notwithstanding  the 

ID  classics  and  mathematics  at  eighteen  years  of  great  change  in  the  labor  system  consequent 

a?e.   Soon  after  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  upon  the  emancipation  of  the  slaved. 

Wege,  and  in  1813  took  from  thence  his  de-  The  finances  of  the  State  are  reported  in  a 

?ree  of  M.  A.,  having  gained  the  Chancellor's  satisfactory  condition.   The  indebtedness  on  De- 

prizes  for  an  English  Essay  on  "Translations  cember  81,  1866,  was  $5,824,651.79.^  The  re- 

from  the  Dead  Languages,"  and  for  a  Latin  sources  of  the  sinking  fund  were  estimated  at 

C'waj  on  "A  Comparison  of  Xenophon  and  $8,127,681.01,  and  there  was  a  balance  in  the 

Jnliua  Caesar."    In  1815  he  was  ordained  dea-  treasury  of  $1,864,444.18.    Kentucky's  claim 

<?^'n,  and  the  following  year  priest     About  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  reimburse- 

1823  he  accepted  a  curacy  at  Fairford,  and  ment  of  expenditures  during  the  war  has  not 

filled  successively  those  of  other  small  parishes  yet  been  paid.    It  shows  a  balance  of  $2,438,- 

f^^ntiguoojc   In  1826  he  accepted  the  curacy  of  847.91  in  favor  of  the  State,    Every  effort  has 

Hnrsley,  but  not  long  after  was  called  home  to  been  put  forth  by  the  Governor  to  procure  the 

Fairford  on  account  of  family  sickness,  where  he  payment  of  at  least  $600,000  on  account,  which 

remained  until  1835.    From  1831  to  1842,  Mr.  would  enable  the  State  to  discharge  its  out- 

Keble  was  professor  of  poetry-  at  Oxford,  and  standing  war  debt ;  but  thus  far  without  suc- 

Ws  lectures  delivered  in  Latin  attracted  large  cess.    The  Governor  recommends  the  passage 

audiences.  In  1836  he  was  presented  the  vicar-  of  a  general  law  authorizing  the  commissioner 

??e  of  Hursley,  with  Otterboume  and  Amp-  of  the  .«*inking  fund  to  apply,  from  time  to  time, 

fi^ld,near  Winchcoter.   Among  his  publications  any  surplus,  over  estimated    expenses,  to  the 

^^  "The  Christian  Year"  (1927),  which  has  purchase  of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State, 

passed  through  92  editions,  with  a  circulation  On  January  17,  1866,  the  Union  members  of- 

still  in  vigor.    *'  Lyra  Innocentium  "  (1846) ;  the  Legislature,  nearly  every  representative  o' 

8ome  of  the  poems  in  "  Lyra  Apostolica ; "  a  the  Union  party  being  present,  met  and  adoptea 
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resolations  expressive  of  their  opinions  on  the  and  that  he  had  hia ;  and  he  would  leave  it  to 

questions  of  the  day.    The  following  are  among  the  loyal  and  patriotic  people  of  the  State  to 

the  most  important  of  the  series :  decide  whether  a  body  which  offensively  de 

lU^lved,  That  while  we  deem  it  right  and  essential  ""^^^"^  its  disbelief  of  the  truth  of  the  stetement. 

to  the  national  unity  to  sustain  the  GSvemment  of  the  ^f  a  public  officer,  and  then  demanded  the  e^i- 

United  States  in  tiie  exercise  of  all  its  just  powers,  dence  npon  which  those  statements  were  nude 

we  deem  it  no  less  essential  to  the  liberties  of  the  intended  to  insult  him,  and  excite  popular  prc- 

people  to  preserve  the  well-conceived  balances  of  judices  against  the  Government  thathertpn- 

power  as  denned  in  the  organic  law  of  the  land,  and  ^^„f^^i    rr„^««  ;«fl.,^.,„^ri   \.^  «««^  *^«wtwv«1  tr 

to  protest  against  every  encroachment  upon  the  re-  sented,  or  were    nflueuocd  ^  any  puipose  b     : 

served  rights  of  the  Stotes,  among  the  most  impor-  promote  the  public  good.     >>  hile  he  refuged  to 

tantofwhich  is  the  right  of  each  State  to  determine  give  information  to  the  committee,  hevouM    ': 

the  qualifications  of  voters.  feel  a  pleasure  in  laying  before  them  as  private 

Eeiohed,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gentlemen  and  citizens  the  numerous  letter?    ! 

has  no  power,  under  the  second  section  ofthethir-  ^  j     a:  •  i  *.  i.-  i  v.*     »  i.       .      ! 

teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  ?°^  official  reports  upon  which  his  statemeii.<    \ 

States,  to  pass  any  law  grantiuj^  the  right  of  suffrage  had   been   based.     After   some  discussion  tie    i 

in  the  States  to  persons  of  African  descent,  and  that  committee  were  discharged.  < 

we  are  opposed  to  granting  suffrage  to  persons  of        The  President's  veto  of  the  Freedmon's  Bq-    • 
that  class  bv  the  State.  ^     l^jH  h\ah\y  gratifying  to  those  vho 

Beeolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Leinslature,  'ri     j      .",=»,  .•'   »  «»-"j"*6   ^^  .-       tA 

now  in  seision,  to  enact  such  laws,  adapted  to  the  sympathized  With  him.    A  mass  meeting  of  tk    . 

changed  condition  of  those  recently  held  in  slavery,  citizens  of  Louisville  was  held  on  the  vkliX    ■ 

and  made  free  by  the  late  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  of  February  22d,  to  approve  the  action  of  lU    '• 

tion  as  may  secure  to  them  full  protection  in  all  their  President.     Governor  Bramletto  presided,  ad    . 

;?efdVF?Seral^^"te'^^^^^^^^^^  madeaspeechhigWyenlogisticoftLpr^^^^^^^    . 

through  the  Freedm en's  Bureau  or  otherwise;  and  Kesolutions  were  adopted  sustaining  tlieTepJ, 

having  full  confidence  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  essentially  the  same  in  other  respects  vith    i 

will  see  to  it  that  such  laws  are  enacted,  we  there-  those  passed  at  the  January  convention.    TIk    » 

fore  respectfully  request  the  President  of  the  United  meeting  expressed  its  disposition  toward  tLt    > 

States  to  remove  the  Freedmcn's  Bureau  from  this  i?  ^^  i  •    *i     /•  n      •       i^  I 

gtate.  freedmon  in  the  followmg  language :  ; 

The  Freedmen's   Bureau   question   excited  ,u'^'?"if'^i''^''*J*1?M*°.^,^  *••' 'js^'jf!"?,   '■ 

.,./.«<.  int-..^^  tk.»„„i.„n»  tk^  Si^*^      n-  to®  inhabitants  of  a  State  belongs,  of  right,  l«  fe 

great  mter^t  throughout  the  State.     Governor  state  in  which  they  reside :  that  tiiew  is  w>  hoailitT    I 

Bramlctte,  m  an  ofi>cial  letter  to  Hon.  Speed  to  the  freedman  in  Kentucky ;  no  purpose  to  do  bin    , 

S.  Grordon,  city  judge  of  Lexington,  Ey.,  who  injustice;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a£8positiontotn4t 

had  "  "      "     "  "  -        -      -  -  ^-       •..  ...  ... 

tion 

at 

ject 

power  assumed  by  the  agents,  of  the  bureau  this  State.  > 

should  be  firmly  met  and  resisted  in  every  legal       -iS    i    •     «     .1  ^i.    tt    4_   i.    tt  •        u-  . 

form.    He  dectared  that  the  institution  was  ,  ?A'°.  ^^^  *^®•  ^«"*B<''^  ^T"  f 'v^ 

totally  unnecessary,  that   "the  whole  negro  Jjcld  a  State  convention  m  Louisville,  at  wbKvi 

population  being  now  free,  are,  by  our  laws,  as  f^'J  ''^<'P*?^  resolutions  condemmng  the  'ef- 

tUey  exist,  secured  and  protected  in  their  rights  ^°'^  "J  politicians  to  organize  a  pMty  upon  tk 

of  life,  liberty  and  property."    He  also  siid:  tasisof  an  cxtmct  rebellion,'' avowing  tbe.rlx- 

"  Our  race,  who  have  built  up  and  maintained  ''^*  *.'"'*  ^^'T  "^^T  ^^"^    •^"I'v''.  ^"^^  •"'" 

this  Government,  must  and  will  hold  it  as  an  nye/m  war"  were  "smcerc  m  their profess..a. 

inheritance  for  tlieir  chUdren ;  though  it  shall  of  &ture loyalty,"  "and  wammg  them  il^am^t 

become  necessary,  in  so  doing,  to  sacrifice  the  ^^^ .^^^  ""1  }}"^.  stay-at-hoii.e  rebels,  wlo, 

negro  race,  and  all  those  whl,  like  mistletoe,  ^"^'"^  ?^  *';«■"  ™  ^^^^m  apiinst  oar  Ct- 

fasten  themselves  upon  the  negi-i.  Ncgrophilisti  enimont,  would  now  employ  them  to  swn- 

and   negrophobists   have    kept  up  a  warfare  ^Y^  their  own  selfish  purposes  "    A  porr...^ 

upon  the  peace  and  security  of  our  people  untU  <'^  ??«  ?(  *"  resolutions  covered  an  approni 

patience  has  weU-nigh  ceased  to  be  a  virtue."  2l[-^'"^*'?/",'  Johnson's  policy  of  rcstorstioi 

Early  in  February,  the  Kentucky  Senate  ap-  This  excited  considerable  diwnission,  and  ir«5^ 

pointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  Gen-  length  stricken  out.    The  following  weresa^ 

eral  Palmer,  and  demand  of  him  tlio  evidence  s«inent]y  adopted : 

upon  which  ho  stated  that  outrages  had  been,        Bctohed,  That  in  the  late  war  we  fought  for  U« 

and  were  being  committed  upon  the  freedmen  laws,  the  Constitution,  and  the'Cnion,  and  we  ccc- 

by  persons  hostile  to  the  objects  of  the  bureau.  "'"^T  that  fighting  as  one  of  the  proudest,  best,  «i 

General  Palmer  responded  'to  the  demand  by  a  ^  att"  ai^Ll'^^ir^'  t^i'f^  STiL^" 

letter,  m  wnicti  be  said  that  he  was  compelled  cause  as  long  as  strength  endures  and  life  last*, 
by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  tlie   Govern-        Resolved,  That  tiis  convention  does  not  desire  to 

nient  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  him-  he  understood,  bv  any  action  it  has  or  may  tike  i= 

self,  to  decline  all  intercourse  or  communica-  ^^^Jecting  political  questions,  as  approving  or  di*»r- 

tiozUith  the  committee.    lie  recognized  that  Fo^eig^nST'th^^l^fec^^^^ 

the  Kentucky  Kenato  had  duties  to  perform,  structivo  of  the  noble  purposes  of  our  as*ociatiou. 
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The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  acting  as  pickets,  who  dctBincd  any  and  all  citizens 

inifaTatLonisville.   Ex-Governor  Merriwether  that  might  pass,  until  their  designs  were  acconi. 

•11     i>«^^i«4.:^««— ^-««^^«i.^,i  ^^^i,-:««.  pnshed.    In  less  than  three  minutes  after  the  attack 

presided.    Resolntions  were  adopted,  declanng :  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  detachment  was  in  line  in  the  court- 

That  the  Federal  Qovemment  is  one  of  limited  and  house  yard.    I  was  well  satisfied  that  I  would  not  be 

rc>tricted  powers.  called  on  bj  the  civil  authorities,  but  took  this  prc- 

That  the  exercise  of  any  power  by  the  Federal  Gov-  caution  in  case  that  X  should  be.    The  town  marshal 

cmmeot  not  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution  is  a  came  to  the  court-house,  where  the  detacliment  was 

ciarpation  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  liberties.  standing  under  arms,  and  while  the  attack  on  the  jail 

«  That  Con^n^ss  has  no  right  to  deprive  any  State  was  being  made,  but  did  not  call  on  me  for  assist- 

of  rcprewntation  in  Congress.  ance  or  say  a  word  about  protecting  the  jail. 

That  tbo  Federal  Government  has  not  the  right  to  Three  men,  named  Crowdus,  Stephens,  and  Goode, 

ateid^e  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  and  were  taken  out  of  jail  and  carried  about  one  mile 
th:.t  their  suppression  is  the  destruction  of  every  '  from  the  court-house,  and  hung  by  the  mob  to  the 

pnnciple  of  constitutional  liberty.  limb  of  a  tree  beside  the  road.    I  notified  and  cau- 

That  the  Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  try  tioned  the  civil  authorities  every  day  during  the  past 

cirilians  by  military    commissions    and  drumhead  week,  as  I  had  heard  the  rumor  ten  days  ago,  and 

courtS'Qiartial.  was  confident  that  if  not  prevented  the  men  would  bo 

( That  the  question  of  suffrage  belongs  exclusively  hung.    The  civil  authorities  all  knew  of  the  threaten- 

to  the  States.'  ed  attack,  and  also  knew  several  of  the  ringleaders 

Tbat  wc  recognize  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  an  of  the  mob.    Some  seventy -five  or  eightv  men  started 

accomplished  fiict,  but  earnestly  assert  that  Kentucky  for  this  place  last  Wednesday  ni^ht — the  night  first 

bas  the  rijB^ht  to  regulate  the  political  status  of  the  set  to  carry  their  threat  of  hanging  three  men  into 

nesroea  within  her  territory.  execution ;  but  they  were  met  by  parties  from  town, 

Tbat  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  have  been  who  were  under  the  impression  that  I  had  orders  to 

falir  n^storcd  as  soon  as  the  war  was  ended.  protect  the  fail.    This  report  turned  them  back,  elso 

Toat  wc  earnestly  request  the  Government  to  prac-  they  would  have  taken  the  men  out  on  that  night,  and 

ti^  the  most  rigid  economy  and  prosecute  those  who  hung  them. 

bare  been  guilty  of  fraud,  corruption,  and  embezzle-  Last  Wednesday  night  I  visited  the  county  attor- 

Qent  ncy  in  companv  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Fidler,  and  notified 

That  art^e  standing  armies  are  not  to  be  tolerated  him  of  the  anticipated  attack  on  the  jail  that  ni^ht, 

m  tisQt^s  of  peace.  and  also  informed  him  of  the  telegraphic  instructions 

Tbat  the  thanks  of  the  country  are  due  to  President  that  I  had  received  from  the  general  commanding  re- 
Johnson  for  the  vetoes  of  the  Freedmen'  s  Bureau  and  garding  it. 
Ciril  Rights  Bills.  He  coolly  informed  me  that  he  did  not  think  that 

Tbat  onr  Senators  and  a  majority  of  our  Repre-  the  civil  authorities  would  call  on  me,  and  that  "the 

^ecUtirca  in  Congress  have  acted  satisfactorily  to  men  deserved  hanging."    He  advised  me  not  to  go 

the  people,  and  merit  our  thanks.  near  the  jail  with  m^  men,  *'^is  there  might  be  a 

....        _,      .                i..                t  ij  .  row,  and  some  good  citizens  hurt." 

Another  important  convention  was  held  m  i  talked  with  the  jailer  every  day  during  the  past 

LoubviUe  on  the  30th  of  May.     It  was  called  week  in  regard  to  the  threatened  attack  on  the  jail, 


t;  representatives  of  many  of  the  counties,  for    and  was  so  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  attack 


^titutional  Union."     At  this  convention  resolu-  made.    The  civil  authorities  were  all  notified,  and 

tioQi  wore  passed  substantially  similar  to  those  were  well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts.    They  could 

liiTotofore  recited  ^<^^^  prevented  the  mobbing  of  the  jail  and  the  hang- 

Itoinic  the  year  there  were  several  instances  t°8  il'^r.'f  "E^S"  T'wir'^»^^*^ilfn7n^?.w  ht  th« 

rf  ♦l./^  ila*  A.'         e  iiT        VI       «  •     XX.     oa  i.  known,  that  bad  l  been  callea  upon  in  time  by  tno 

f-f  the  infliction  of  "  Lynch  law  "  m  the  State,  civil  authorities  to  protect  the  jail,  the  attack  would 

llie  persons  who  were  the  subjects  of  these  have  been  abandoned. 

la^lciB  oatrages  were  said  to  have  been  noto-  I  have  no  doubt,  that^  had  I  been  called  upon  by 

rk'os  criminals:  and   the  men  composing  the  the  civil  authorities  dunng  the  attack  upon  the  jail, 

joci^A  f,>^  ♦T.A  «L^«4.  *^A»4>  ^f  r.^yvi-1   »A«^i<.4-A    «n^  I  should  have  had  a  senous  fight,  as  a  majority  of  tho 

i^o.K:  for  the  most  pwt  of  good  reput^  and  men  were  armed  with  double-Bariellcd  guns  dhd  with 

i|i^T-jii)idmg  m  tho  ordmary  relations  of  nie.  revolvers,  and  were  determined  to  take  these  men  at 

^•le  most  remarkable  example  of  Lynch  law  all  hazards.    Considerable  excitement  prevailed  in 

^cs  tbat  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  Ko-  the  morning,  when  the  news  of  thehanginff  was  circu- 

vtmher  near  Lebanon,  a  brief  account  of  which  }^^\i  ^«*  '^o**  "^^S^J  citiien  said  a  word  in  opposi- 

U  .mA«  K«.  t:««*^«««*    Tr:««    tt«u^^    c*«*«-  tion  to  the  .action  of  the  mob,  but  exulted  over  and 

>.men  by  Lieutenant  King    United  States  ,„gtainedit. 

-^ '•::•,  who  was  cognizant  of  tho  facts,  as  fol-  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

I'^^s :  J.  R.  KING, 

LsiiA3?0N,  Kt.,  November  25,  ISCe.  2d  Lieut.  U.  S.  Infantry,  commanding  detachment. 

'  i'"4^^%^-4S;i^,V-.-''-  These  outrages  ^ere  chiefly  confined  to  Mari- 

.  Colosbl:  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  in-  on,  Boyle,  and  the  adjoining  counties.     Tliero 

t^'nEation  of  the  genjeral   commanding,   that  the  the  sway  of  the  mob  was  almost  undisputed. 

ikroatcDed  raid  on  the  iail  at  this  place  was  made  In  the  language  of  Gov.  Bramlette,  who  sent  to 

n-;^jL°^''^"iii"^*  *^"T^  S°*^  '?*  °**^'l*-  ^  S'^'^^i  the  Legislature  a  special  message  on  the  sub- 

«»wnng  fipom  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ,^.    i.  t«;i^  «,./*  ^v^^v^^l  ^^^  ♦Kmn    on/1  flm?!.  ^'^ 

^tv,  from  the  neighboring  towns   of  Perry ville,  l^^^  *•  JaUs  are  forced  by  them  and  their  VIC- 

";riDgficld,  Haysville,  and  Sfaxville  (with  some  of  tims  ruthlessly  torn  from  legal  custody  and 

tie  Juan?  men  of  this  town),  dismounted  near  the  murdered.     Those  standing  on  bail,  who  are 

»^^.'eof  the  town,  and  in  small  squads  quietly  took  obnoxious  to  their  murderous  wrath,  are  drag' 

vil^^y'^^^f'V''\^^\  «>e enti^party  were  at  ^^  f^       ^^^^  j^o^^g  ^nd  executed.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

»-a  wroand  the  lail.    About  forty  or  fifly  men  were  ?U..,  .     .,  ^  ,^  .  -  ^  ,„„„   j„«;.,«  4.k«  ««^o:««  ^^ 

^;^tioDed  on  the  iomcrs  of  the  slJects,  a  half-square  Y^^^^^  ^^®  i^^  few  days,  during  the  session  of 

wore  the  court-honse,  where  my  men  are  quartered,  the  Boyle  Circuit  Court,  these  murderers  took 
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from  the  jtul  of  that  conntj  a  man  there  con-  An  organization  known  as  ^'Bkaair'iS  nen,"^ 
fined  to  answer  an  indictment,  and  bnng  him  rendered  itself  notorions  during  the  fall  br  at- 
to  death  within  the  limira  of  the  town."  The  tacks  upon  colored  citizens  residing  in  }lnrm 
Governor  also  mentions  instances  where  the  County.  These  outrages  being  reported  to 
dwelling-hoase  of  an  aged  and  exemplary  citi-  General  Davis,  commanding  the  MilitarrDi^ 
zcn  was  hnrned  because  his  son  had  resisted  trict  of  Kentucky,  he  appointed  a  commis^  a 
their  authority,  and  made  a  successful  defence  to  investigate  and  report  upon  tbem.  Dk 
agaiuEt  the  party  sent  to  arrest  him ;  and  a  commission  reported  that  one  branch  of  Vk 
gallant  soldier  was  notified  to  leave  the  county  organization  consisted  of  between  tweDty-Qr<' 
because  he  expressed  a  determination  to  stand  and  forty  mounted  men,  and  gave  the  nimescf 
by  and  defend  a  younger  hrother  who  had  been  ten  of  their  number.  These  were  gofltjr  of  as- 
ordered  to  leave  under  penalty  of  death.  The  saults  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  colore*] 
Governor  concludes  with  the  following  reoom-  people  in  and  near  Lebanon,  Ky.,  on  the  Digii: 
mendations:  of  October  19th,  when  about  twentj  booses 
Under  the  existing  laws  no  reward  can  be  offered  occupied  by  that  class  of  the  population  Vfre 
for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  these  crimi-  broken  into,  robbed,  and  greatlv  injured.  Tie 
naLs  except  upon  "the  petition"  of  the  circuit  or  ^ofs  and  chimneys  were  torn  down  in  severJ 
county  judge  of  the  county  in  which  the  cnmea  ^«„^  «„j  *i,«.  ^«a«,»««*»  j«:„a«  ^n*  .,..1  .iti^i 
were  committed.     No  suc6  application  has  been  casea,  and  the<K5cnpantsdnven  out  andalrtwd. 

made.    As  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  judges  sane-  tnougn  none  ot  them  were  Kiliea  or  vouDdfti. 

tion  or  connive  at  this  criminality,  the  conviction  is  The  whole  gang  was  reported  to  number  (Xk 

enforced  that  the  fear  of  personal  danger  restrains  hundred  and  twenty  men,  a  maloritT  of  them 

thom  from  applying  for  rewards.    The  laws  should  f^]y  ^rmed  and  mounted,  and  summoned  tn. 

bo  so  amended  as  to  meet  this  state  of  the  case,  and  xil       i.             i               i        i.     i        n       tv. 

authorize  the  offering  of  rewards  in  such  cases  with-  S^^^^J  ^7  regular  cavalij  bugle  calk    TDc 

out  awaiting  the  petition  of  the  judge.    A  fear  of  per-  captam  was  known  as  *•  bkaags  "  (an  asstiroed 

Bonal  danger  restrains  the  judge  from  acting,  and  thus  name).     The  efiTect  of  these  attacks  was  to  drjc 

an  apparent  sanction  is  giyen  of  this  form  of  crime.  away   colored   inhabitants    from    that  regiiD. 

o4r™'e  inih^^s^r^Tnulerwhe™  m^ob!^^^^^^^  The  oomm.^ion  re^jmmcnded  th.t  the  deurV 

vaUs.  unless  some  speedy  and  effective  remedy  bo  ^^^^  <>*    United   btates    troops  staUowil  i* 

provided.    Ample  rewards  should  be  authorized  for  Lebanon  be  increased,  in  order  to  secure  proper 

the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  these  lawless  protection  for  freedmen  in  that  neighborWL 

men ;    and  power  given   the  executive   and   civil  This  was  done,  and  the  outrages  soon  afltnrini 

authonties  to  pursue  and  hunt  down  to  condign  ci>«ae/l 

punishment  these  terrible  offenders  against  govern-  ^^^^aseu.                      ^   ,.  ^     ,  .               ^.        /  u. 

ment  and  law.    The  responsibility  of  making  pro-  Cue  of  the  most  disturbing  questions  of  tfee 

vision  by  law  to  meet  this  evil  is  with  you ;  my  outy  year  was  that  involved  in  the  proposed  coaSi- 

to  call  your  attention  thereto  is  now  performed.  tutional  amendment.     Governor  Brarolettc  it 

The  same  lawless  spirit  manifested  itself  in  his  annual  message  (January,  1867)  argocd  th; 

daring   robberies  of   railroad   trains.      These  subject  at  length,  and  opposed  any  chanp?  ia 

were  committed  under  circumstances  of  the  the  Constitution,   in  strong  and  uneqmvofil 

greatest  atrocity.    Early  in  October,  one  dark  language.    lie  said : 

night,  a  gang  of  robbers  removed  a  rail  from  -«.x^,          *             ^  .        .^  c^  .    t 

the  I^niHville   and    Nashville    Railroad    near  N.'EliZ"t';;2r'rel^:o'^h^i:Srd^'^!'i 

Bowlmg  Green,  and*  piled  up  some  loose  rails  the  centralization  of  powers  to  be  esUblishwi  ia  tbe 

on  the  track  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  Federal  Gorcmment,  through  amcndmeots  to  tbe 

the  "  pay  train,"  and  plundering  it  in  the  tu-  Constitution,  which,  if  successful,  will  destroj  ihw 

mult  and  excitement  which  would  ensue.    The  "8^^»  "^f^Vf*!^  *^o  Sutcs  and  ueople,  and  ^kI 

^i««    «.««   „.,^«^««^«i      Tk^   Ar.«^,«^   ««^    u,H««.  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  tree  coTtncient. 

plan  was  successful.     The  engine  and   "pay  j^  the  language  o?  my  inaugural  addres.^:  •'i^ 

car  "  were  thrown  on  the  track,  and  the  con-  parture  from  constitutional  laith  is  the  foaoJicn 

ductor  seriously  injured.     Fortunately  no  per-  of  all  the  evils  now  upon  us;  a  return  is  the  ca.j 

son  in  the  train  was  killed.     As  soon  as  the  permanent  remedy."                             «     ^ 

locomotive  rolled  down  the  bank,  the  gang  v JtSl^^^'f  ^".^!fr  '^Pj  **»V'  ^"*!fi.  ^KilJLfr'" 

V  J         A    Ai  ^  «.-.:,.     «.wi  «  ..^J7^w«  ^r  Pi  her  blood  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  obl!^<*o^ '. 

rushed  up  to  the  train ;  and  a  portion  of  them  the  Constitution  upon  her  own  people  of  the  Sotrb- 

entered  the  cars,  and  searched  and  robbed  the  em  States;  and  will  not  now  &licr  in  demmdii; 

passengers,   who  ofiered   no  rcsbtancc,   while  *i»d  exacting  a  Uke  obedience  from  others  br  «11  -F" 

the  others  watched  outside.     The  safe  was  rob-  propnate  means  at  her  command.    We  canoot  c-- 

T>«,i    ^f    ;fQ    /i/>rf/^nfu     oYr•/^nTlfln/»    fy*   K»fw-AA«i  Mut  to  tho  ovcrthrow  aud  dcstructiou  of  OUF  goT«t- 

S?n  nnl  '^^   2i «  nnn'    »I"0"J<^1»»  ^^   bctwecn  meut  in  the  bour  of  its  triumph.     The  conMitoti.: - 

$12,000  and  $15,000.     In  November  a  larger  unity  of  the  States,  and  the  rightfol  obUgatiw*  <■ 

gang  in  the  same  manner  threw  a  train  on  the  imposes,  have  been  snccesafnlly  asserted  and  ^^  -' 

same  railroad  off  the  track  near  Franklin.     No  cated  by  the  valor  and  blood  of  our  mm;  w^'f 

one  was  injured,  but  the  passengers  were  rol>.  ^L"  ^^\  "^^  consent  to  the  destruction  of  >ta|^ , 

bed  of  thoii  watl^hes  and  fther  valuables.    The  :^eZrTo^:r^toT^^^ 

express  car  took  fire,  and  the  plunderers  did  errors.    True  allegiance— now— is  the  onlj  p^'Pf 


gang  were   afterward    arrested,   and    sent    to    jn^  constftutional  government,  is  fir  mire  ioiquif^ 
Frauklm  for  trial  by  the  civil  authorities.  and  unjust  than  to  make  the  past  disloyaltr  a  p-'f 
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Kjtaal  test   The  fonner  abases  and  destroys  man-  at  Bath,  and  upon  his  father's  death,  in  1799, 

lood-the  latter  denies  repentance  and  reform.  ^as  removed  to  the  King's  School,  Sherborne ; 

Action  was  promptlj  taken  upon  the  ques-  stndied  law*  in  London,  and  in  1817  was  ad- 
ion  in  the  Kentneky  Legislature,  and  the  con-  mittcd  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Atler  some 
ttitotioDal  amendment  was  defeated  in  the  practice  he  exchanged  the  Common  Law  for 
lonse  by  a  vote  of  62  to  20,  and  in  the  Senate  the  Equity  Bar,  where  his  talents  soon  secured 
>j  a  vote  of  24  to  7.  a  large  practice.    In  1829  ne  was  appointed 

KILE,  MiLToir.  This  eminent  young  physi-  King's  Counsel,  and  in  1881  was  elected  to 
ian  was  bom  in  Zenas,  Indiana,  May  20, 1842;  Parliament  for  Bishop's  Castle— a  borough 
lied  at  Vermillion,  Illinois,  August  4,  1866.  which  was  disfranchised  at  the  passing  of  the 
le  stndied  medicine  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Reform  Bill,  in  1882.  In  1834  he  received  the 
Tadoated  there  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
lass  in  1863.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Dr.  ford.  A  Conservative  in  politics,  he  was  one 
iile,  being  imbued  with  a  strong  Union  senti-  of  the  speakers  against  the  Reform  Act  in 
cent,  was  appointed  surgeon.  During  his  1835;  and  in  1837  closed  his  parliamentary 
erm  of  service  he  held  many  responsible  and  career  by  an  unsuccessful  struggle  for  tlie  repre- 
ionorable  positions.  For  six  months  he  was  sentation  of  the  borough  of  Cambridge.  In 
«!?istant  medical  director  in  charge  of  ^the  this  year  he  assumed  by  royal  license  the  sur- 
Jnited  States  Hospital  at  Helena,  Ark.  In  name  of  Bruce.  In  1842  he  was  made  Vioe- 
8$4,  after  winning  many  commendations.  Chancellor,  and  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
md  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  superior  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  the 
ifficers,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  order  Final  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Courts  of  India 
0  forward  his  medical  education  in  New  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  the  ecclesiastical 
fork  City.  He  was  an  ardent  student  of  medi-  and  admiralty  jurisdictions  of  Great  Britain. 
line,  strong  in  his  convictions,  and  skilful  in  In  1852  he  became  senior  Lord  Justice,  a  posi- 
>ractice.  lliough  young  in  years,  he  had  the  tion  which  he  only  resigned  a  fortnight  previous 
aperienc^  of  an  old  practitioner.  Dr.  Kile  to  his  death.  His  profound  legal  knowledge, 
MS  a  genuine  type  of  the  youthful  American  indefatigable  energy  and  capacity  for  work,  his 
wr^eon,  carefal  yet  bold  in  his  operations.  His  strictly  lucid  and  terse  style  of  language,  the 
generous  and  amiable  character  endeared  him  vein  of  dry  and  often  sarcastic  humor  which 
0  all  who  knew  him.  pervaded  his  decisions,  and  his  dignified  and 

KXIGHT-BRUCE,  Sir  James  Lewis,  D.  C.  L,,  courteous  bearing,  rendered  him  every  way 

ate  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  qualified  for  the  important  positions  he  held, 

jom  at  Barnstaple,  February  15,  1791,  died  in  while  his  public  and  private  virtues  gave  him  a 

Jnrrey,  Eng.,  November  7, 1866.  At  an  early  age  strong  hold  upon  the  respect  and  affection  of 

)e  was  sent  to  King  Edward's  Qrammar  School  the  profession  at  largo. 


LAXE,  Hon.  Ebenezee,  formerly  Chief  Justice  22,  1814;  died  from  the  effects  of  wounds  in- 

rf  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  bom  in  North-  flicted  by  his  own  hand  while  in  a  fit  of  tem- 

anpton,  if  ass.,  September  17,  1793;  died  in  porary  insanity,  near   Leavenworth,   Kansas, 

?andusky,Ohio,  June  13, 1866.  He  was  fitted  for  July  11,  1866.    On  reaching  his  m^'ority  he 

?olkgo  at  Leicester  Academy;  graduated  at  was  elected  to  the  city  council  of  lawrence- 

Hairard  College    in    1811,   and   immediately  burg,  and  frequently  reelected.    In  a  subordi- 

UTer  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  nate  capacity  he  took  part  in  the  war  with 

jjffice  of  his  uncle,  Matthew  Griswold,  of  Lyme.  Mexico.    In  1849  he  was  chosen  governor  of 

Conn.   In  1814  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  ana  Indiana  and  was  a  representative  in  Congress 

i(t€r  practising    three  years  in  Connecticut,  from  that  state  from  1863  to  1856.    Subse- 

tmvrfled  westward,  crossing  the  Alleghanies  on  quently  he  settled  in  Kansas  and  took  an  active 

l^jt,  and  settled  in  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  part  in  politics ;  was  president  of  the  Topeka 

in  1824  he  wa«5  appointed  to  the  bench  of  Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  appointed 

L^o  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  afterward  major-general  of  the  free  state  troops.    In  1857 

Jo'lge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  which  he  was  president  of  the  Leavenworth  Constitu- 

^Sce  he  held  about  twenty  years — ^being  made  tional  Convention,  and  again  chosen  major- 

^ijief  Justice  in   1837.     After  his  retirement  general  of  the  territorial  troops.    On  the  ad- 

'fom  tlie  bench  in  1845,  he  was  engaged  in  the  mission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  he  was  chosen 

practice  of  law,  and  in  various  relations  with  a  Senator  in  Congress,  serving  on  the  Coramit- 

jjifc  Western  railways,  until  March,  1859,  when  tees  on  Indian  Affairs  and  Agriculture,  and  was 

^e  withdrew  from  active  employment,  and  after  reelected  for  the  term  ending  in  1871,  serving 

a  vi«it  to  Enrope,  returned  to  Sandusky,  where  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

iie  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  and  a  member  of  that  on  Territories.    At  the 

LAXE,  Hon.  James  Hk^by,  a  United  States  opening  of  the  rebellion.  President  Lincoln  ap- 

s^nator,  born  in  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  June  pointed  him  a  Brigadier-General,  and  he  ren- 
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clored  good  service  with  his  Kansas  troops  in  sponsible  position  he  held  as  an  educator  of 

Western  Missouri.    Ho  was  a  politician  of  posi-  youth. 

tive  ideas ;  and,  although  disposed  to  be  more  LIPPE,  a  principality  in  Nortlicm  Germfinv. 

tolerant  towards  the  administration  than  some  Prince  Leopold,  born  in  1821,  soceecdcd  bis 

congressmen,  he  voted  for  the  Civil  Rights  bill  father  in  1851,  Area,  445  square  miles ;  popda- 

after  the  veto,    ^e  had  been  suffering  from  tion,  in  1864,  111,336,    The  capital,  Dttrool 

nervous  disease :  and  on  his  way  home  from  has  5,308  inhabitants.    The  public  revcnce,  h 

Washington  he  was  attacked  with  .paralysis  in  1864,  amounted  to  273,909  thalera.  and  thec:- 

St.  Louis,  with  so  little  prospect  of  recovery  penditures  to  242,786  thalers  surplus,  revcn::-', 

that  reason  became  unsettled,  and  he  put  an  31,123.    Public  debt,  in  1864,  869,055  tlolcrs. 

end  to  his  life.  The  array  consists  of   840  men,  and  240  re- 

LATHROP,  John  H.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  serves.    During  the  German-Italian  var  Iipj< 

the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  born  at  sided  with  Prussia,  and  after  the  war  joined  liie 

Sherburne,  Chenango  County,  New  York,  Jan-  North  German  Confederation, 

uary  22,  1799 ;  died  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  August  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PRO*:. 

2,  1866.    He  studied  two  years  in  Hamilton  RESSIN1866.    The  same  causes  which  tcu-K 

College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  Yale  Col-  to  limit  the  production  of  books  in  1865,  ti:: 

lege  during  the  tliird  term  of  the  Sophomore  the  high  price  of  paper,  the  increased  est  ui 

year.    After  his  graduation  he  was  preceptor  of  lab  Jr,  and  the  heavy  tax  on  the  manufactcre. 

the  grammar-school  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  existed  in  still  greater  force  in  1866;  and  triere 

of  Monroe  Academy  at  "Weston,  Conn.,  and  were  added  to  them,  a  general  depresf.nn  of 

from  1822  to  1826  was  tutor  in  Yale  College,  trade,  and  a  flooding  of  the  market  with  En?l:>ii 

While    in    the   discharge    of    his » duties   as  and  Canadian  books,  which,  owing  to  the  lows? 

tutor  he  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  the  law  pricie  of  material  and  work,  could  be  affonle-: 

school  at  New  Haven,  then  under  the  charge  of  much  below  the  cost  of  their  mannfacture  i: 

Judges  Daggett  and  Hitchcock,  and  was  ad-  the  United  States.    Though  the  number  of  «':i- 

mitted  to  the  bar  of  Connecticut  in  1826.    He  ferent  works  published  was    not   luateml'T 

commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Middletown,  diminished  by  these  causes,  the  editions  s^'sJ 

Conn.,  but  had  remained  there  only  six  months,  were  much  smaller  than  in  the  previoos  Tear, 

when  ho  was  employed  as  an  instructor  in  the  and,  with  some  exceptions,  it  provoJ  a  yeryu^ 

Military  Academy  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  was  satisfactory  year  to  publishers, 

connected  with  that   institution   during   the  The  number  of  distinct  publications,  ts'.lc 

summer  of  1827.    He  was  then  chosen  prin-  from  occasional  pamphlets,  reports,  circto 

cipal  of  the  Gardiner  Lyceum,  a  scientific  school  catalogues,  sermons,  and  official  Govermm'-- 

on  the  Kennebec,  Maine,  and  remained  there  State,  or  municipal  documents,  as  well  as  Ir:- 

nearly  two  years.    In  1829,  he  accepted  the  lish  and  German  works,  of  which  verj  tcs'! 

professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phil-  were  imported  in  editions  with  an  America. 

osophy  in  Hamilton  College ;  and  in  1835  was  imprint,  was  1905,  an  increase  of  103  on  ti 

transferred  from  that  to  the  Maynard  Professor-  number  published  in  1865.    Of  these  83  wi« 

ship  of  Law,  History,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  biographies,  of  which  18  were  collective,  J^' 

Economy,  in  the  same  College.  In  1840  he  was  individual,  and  4  genealogical  works.   In  i'*- 

elected  President  of  the  University  of  the  State  tory  there  were  124  works,  of  which  7  *i.f 

of  Missouri,  at  Columbia;  he  entered  on  the  general  histories  of  the  United  States  or  -: 

duties  of  that  office  in  March,  1841,  and  dis-  North  America;  13  were  local  histories  of  tovfii% 

charged  them  until  September,  1849.    In  Goto-  cities,  counties,  or  States  of  the  Union;  57 ^<;**' 

her,  1848,  ho  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  histories  of  the  recent  war,  or  of  particubr  ^i^ 

University  of  Wisconsin,  an  appointment  which  ties,  campaigns,  or  corps,  or  of  the  acti'®  tf 

he  accepted,  and  entered  on  its  duties  in  Goto-  particular  States  or  classes  in  relation  to  it;  t^K 

her,  1849,    In  1859  ho  was  elected  President  histories  of  revolutionary,  or  an te-revoIutioDar' 

of  the  Indiana  State    University,  located  at  times,  were  17;  there  were  15  historia  'i 

Bloomington,  Indiana ;  and  held  that  position  other  countries,  and  15  ecclesiastical  bi^ori^'^ 

till  1860,  when  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  In  theology  there  were  75  works,  of  Thich  2  • 

English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Colum-  belonged  to  general  and  55  to  polemic  thtx^Io-;?^. 

bia,  Missouri ;  in  1862  he  was  made  Chairman  In  physics  and  natural  science  there  were  al-^ 

of  the  Faculty,  and  in  1865  President,  which  75  works;  1  in  natural  philosophy,  9  in  rldi- 

position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.    In  istry,  4  in  botany,  16  in  zoology,  3  in  palso> 

1845,  while  President  of  the  Missouri  Univer-  tology,  35  in  geography,  5  in  geology,  1  in  cu- 

sity,  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  nology,  and  1  in  astronomy.    There  were  |'  • 

Hamilton  College.     In  1851  he  was  a  member  2  each  in  intellectual  and  in  moral  pliilo^5»;0 ; 

of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  TV  est  Point,  and  4  in  ethics,  25  in  social  science,  8  in  politic* 

was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Board.    Dr.  La-  economy,  31  in  mechanical  and  technol«^g.ci. 

throp  was  a  man  of  exalted  character  and  ster-  science,  and  42  in  politics  and  political  ^^^^^y 

ling  worth,  and  was  justly  considered  as  among  In  mathematics  there  were  7 ;  in  edacatlon,  l*. . 

the  ripest  scholars  and  most  profound  thinkers  in  classical  literature,  3 ;  in  law,  129;  in  n\.i- 

of  the  country.    He  was  eminently  fitted  both  cine,  94;  in  poetry,  105;   in  essays  andk-: 

by  nature  and  culture  for  the  high  and  re-  literature,  66;   in  philology,  19;  in  statist:  ^v 
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52 ;  in  the  fine  arts,  15 ;  in  music,  80 ;  in  fie-  SilUman,  M.  D.,  IX.  D.,"  by  Professor  George 

ion,  241,  of  which  221  were  general,  and  20  P.  Fisher;    "Temperance  Recollections,  La- 

^gious  novels ;  the  number  of  juveniles  was  bors,  Defeats,   and  Triumphs  (an  autobiogra- 

IW,  of  which  340  were  religions,  25  tales  of  ad-  phy),"  by  John  Marsh,  D.  D. ;  "  Narratives  of 

enture,  and  25  elementary ;  of  books  of  travel  the  Career  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  in  the  Conquest 

ind  discovery,  there  were  15 ;  of  military  and  of  Florida,  as  told  by  a  Knight  of  Elvas,"  etc., 

laval  science,  9 ;  of  agriculture,  23,  and  miscel-  translated  by  Buckingham  Smith ;  "  Eulogy  on 

aueoTis  books,  80,    In  the  department  of  Gen-  the  late  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,"  by  Al- 

ra/i5M?^r<ij5Ay,  one  ofthe  most  interesting  books  fred  Post,  M.  D. ;  "Memorial  Address  on  the 

ras  a  new  edition  of  "  Sanderson's  Biography  of  Life  and  Character  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by 

lieSignersofthe  Declaration  of  Independence,"  George  Bancroft;    "Prison  life  of  Jefferson 

eviseil  and  edited  by  Robert  T.  Conrad,  with  Davis,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  J.  Craven, 

Jihistoricalaccountof  their  residences,  by  Wil-  M.  D. ;  "Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  William  Met- 

lamBrotherhead,  and  portraits  and  views.  This  cidfe,  M.  D.,  late  minister  of  the  Bible  Chris- 

ras  an  expensive  and  elegant  work.    Other  lian  Church,  Philadelphia,"  by  his  son.  Rev. 

korks  of  the  kind,  were  Madame  Eugenie  Foa's  Joseph  Metcalfe;  "Six  Months  at  the  White 

Conteg  Biographiques ;  "  "The  Women  of  House  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Story  of  a 

fethodisra,  its   three    Foundresses,    Susanna  Picture,"  by  F.  B.  Carpenter;  "Dfe  and  Times 

Veb'ey,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  Bar-  of  John  Milton,"  by  W.  C.  Martyn;  "William 

'.ira  Heck,"  by  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D. ;  "  South-  Farel,  and  the  Story  of  the  Swiss  Reform,"  by 

rn  Generals,  their  lives  and  their  Campaigns,"  the  Rev.  William  M.  Blackburn ;  "  The  Chris- 

)T  William  P.  Snow ;  an  enlarged  edition  of  tian  Statesman ;   a  Portraiture  of  Sir  Thomas 

JOnrGreatCaptains,Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas,  Fowell  Buxton,"  by  Z.  A.  Mudge;  "Chai'les 

Sheridan  and  Farragut,"  by  L;  P.  Brockett,  M.  Lamb,"  a  memoir,  by  B.  W.  Procter  (Barry 

).;  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Francis's  "Biographical  Cornwall);  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  James 

•ketchesofDistinguished  New  York  Surgeons;"  Gates   Percival,"    by  Julius   H.  Ward;   "In 

'Personal  Recollections  of  Distinguished  Grcn-  Memoriam,  Right  Rev.  John  B.  Fitzpatrick;  " 

;j^«,"  by  W.  F.  G.  Shanks;  "National  Por-  "Great  in  Goodness;  a  Memoir  of  George  K 

rait  Gallery  of  Eminent  Americans,"  portraits  Briggs,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,   1844  to 

)y  Alonzo Chappel,  with  biographical  and  his-  1861,"  by  W.  C.  Richards;  "The  Life  of  St. 

©rical  narratives,  by  Evert  A.  Dayckinck.    Of  Vincent    de  Paul,  and  its  Lessons,"  by  Rev. 

>ingk  Biographies  the  number  was  very  large,  Thomas  S.  Preston  ;  "  Half  a  Century's  Labors 

md  many  of  them  possessed  considerable  merit,  in  the  Gospel,"   an   autobiography,  by  Rev. 

The  principal  works  of  this  class  were.  Professor  Thomas  S.  Sheardomn ;   "Biographical  Intro- 

3.  M.  Baird's  life  of-  his  father,  "  Rev.  Robert  duction  to  the  Writings  of  Roger  Williams,"  by 

Sainl,  D.  D. ;  "  "  Memoirs  of  General  Louis  R.  A.  Guild ;  "  Trials  of  an  Inventor ;  Life  and 

8*11,  late  Colonel  of  the  4th  N.  H.  Regiment,  Discoveries  of  Charles  Goodyear,"  by  Rev.  B. 

i^ho  fell  at  Fort  Fisher,"  by  John  Bell  Bouton;  K  Pierce;  "Life  and  Letters  of  John  Win- 

Kev.  C.  W.  Denison's  "Illustrated  Life,  Cam-  throp,"  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop.    Only  four 

jjwgns,  and  Public  Services  of  Philip  H.  Sheri-  genealogies  are  reported  as  published  during 

ian;"  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring's  "Personal  the  year. 

Reminiscences  of  his  own  Life  and  Times;  "  History,  either  in  general  or  in  its  details,  is 

St.  John  R.  G.  Hassard's  carefully  prepared  a  favorite  subject  for  American  authorship; 

'Life  of  the  Most  Reverend  John  Hughes,  D.  and  the  number  of  books  in  its  various  depart- 

^  Rrst  Archbishop  of  New  York ;  "   Mr.  ments  is  always  large.  The  General  History  of 

William  V.  Wells'  admirable  history  of  the  the  United  States  would  seem  to  have  been  well 

^Ijfe  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams ;  "  nigh  exhausted,  but  there  were  seven  volumes 

|be  charming  "  Letters  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  published  on  it  in  the  year  1866,  one  or  two  of 

Mozart"  (1769-1791),  translated  from  the  col-  them,  however,  reprints  of  early  works.    To  this 

fettion  of  Ludwig  Nohl,  by  Lady  Wallace ;  Mr.  last  class  belong  the  reproduction  of  Alexander 

John  Savage's   "  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Hamilton's  "  Observations  on   Certain  Docu- 

Amlrew  Johnson,  Seventeenth  President  of  the  ments  in  *  llie  History  of  the  United  States  for 

[^liitod   States,    including   his  State  Papers,  the  year  1796,' "  issued  by  the  Hamilton  Club; 

^[•eoches,  and  Addresses ; "  "  James  Louis  Peti-  "  A  Youth's  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in 

?ni,  of  South  Carolina,  a  Biographical  Sketch ;  "  the  United  States  from  1861  to  1865,"  from  a 

''Life and  I^etters  of  Leonidas  L.  Hamline,  D.  D.,  Southern  stand-point.  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer  com- 

^ite  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church,"  piled,  in  several  illustrated  quarto  volumes,  "A 

Jr  ^Valter  C.   Palmer,  M.  D. ;    John  Esten  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  eariiest 

<-'X)lve's  "  Stonewall  Jackson,  a  Military  Biog-  Period  to  the  Administration  of  President  John- 

Pfe' ."  "  ^®  ^^^  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,"  son."  The  number  of  works  on  Local  American 

^?  William  White ;  "  The  Life  of  Blessed  John  History  was  not  large,  unless  we  reckon  among 

j>v"rcLmans  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  from  the  them  those  which  were  devoted  to  the  history 

Mm  of  Father  Boero,  S.  J. ;    "  Letters  of  of  the  regiments  and  officers  who  were  engaged 

J-i*e '  (an  autobiography),  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Hunt-  in  the  late  war,  and  they  come  more  appro- 

•^^ '  igourney ;  "  Life  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,"  priately  into  another  class.    The  principal  local 

V  Sarah  P.  Doughty;    "Life  of  Benjamin  histories  were:  "Old  New  York;  or  Reminis- 
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cences  of  the  past  Sixty  Years,"  by  John  W.  the  First  Battle  of  Ball  Run  to  the  Fall  of  Rid. 

Francis,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  with  a  memoir  of  the  mond;  "  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett^s  "The  Camp,  the 

anthor,  by  H.  T.  Tackerman ;  Mr.  Peter  S.  Battle-Field,  and  the  Hospital^  or  lights  and 

Palmer's  "  History  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  from  its  Shadows  of  the  Great  Rebdlion;"  GoL  A.  J. 

first  Explorations  by  the  French  in  1609,  to  the  H.  Duganne's  "  The  Fighting  Quakers,  a  Tree 

Close  of  the  Year  1814 ; "  "  The  History  of  the  Story  of  the  War  for  onr  Union,  with  Letten 

Five  Indian  Nations  depending  on  the  Province  from  the  Brothers  to  thdr  Mother,  and  a  Fo*   - 

of  New  York,"  by  Oadwallader  Golden;  re-  neral  Sermon  by  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham: '  • 

printed  exactly  from  Bradford's  New  York  edi-  Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossing's  ^^IHctorial  Historrof   . 

tion(1727),  with  an  Introduction  and  notes  by  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  of  Ameiici''  ; 

John  Gilraary  Shea ;  "  "  Random  Recollections  Vol.  I. ;  Frazer  Kirkknd's  "  The  Pictorial  Boot  . 

of  Albany  from  1800  to  1808,"  byGorhamA.  of  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of  the  War  of  the  ■ 

Worth,  third  edition,  with  notes  by  the  pnb-  Rebellion;"  Mr.  J.    T.  Trowbridge»s  "Tk  ■ 

Usher;  Mr.  J.  G.  Palfrey's  " History  of  New  South,  aTonr  of  its  BattJe-Fields  and  RQiD«J  -.: 

England  from  the  Discovery  by  Earopeans  to  Cities,  a  Journey  through  the  Desolated  Stau> 

the  Revolution  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  Talks  with  the  People;"  Colonel  Harr 

being  an  Abridgment  of  bis  '  History  of  New  Gilmor's  ^'Four  Years  in  the  Saddle;"  Mr. 

England  during  the  Stuart  Dynasty.*"  Ambrose  Spencer's  "  Narrative  of  Anders-ja- 

Of  HUtaries  of  the  War^  or  of  incidents  or  ville,  drawn  ftom  the  Evidence  elicited  on  tbe 

details  connected  with  it,  the  number,  though  Trial  of  Henry  Wirz,  with  the  Argnnicnt  of 

smaller  than  the  previous  year,  was  yet  very  Colonel  N.  P.  Chipman,  Judge  Advocate  ;"ilr. 

large.    The  most  important  were :    "  Lloyd's  Whitelaw  Reid's  (**  Agate,"  of  the  CSnctniui 

Battle  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  from  ^^munereto^,)  ^' Ailerthe  War,  aSon&eraT&ur, 

AprU  14,  1861,  to  May  10,  1865 ; "  Lieut.  Wil-  May,  1865,  to  May,  1866 ;  "  "Echoes  from  Lc 

lard  W.  Glazier's  "  The  Capture,  the  Prison  South,  comprising  the  most  important  Speecbei 

Pen,  and  the  Escape,  giving  an  account  of  Pris-  Proclamations,  and  Public  Actsemanat)iigfr<^ 

on  Life  at  the  South ;  "  "  Lieut.-(Jeneral  Grant's  the  South  during  the  late  War ;  "  "  Among  the 

Report,  comprising  the  operations  of  the  Union  Guerillas,"  by  Edmund  Eirke  (J.  B.  Giltnore!; 

Army  from  March,  1864,  to  the  Close  of  the  Ro-  Mr.  George  F.  Harrington's  '*  Inside,  a  Chnc- 

beUion ;  "   Professor  Henry  Copp6e's  "  Grant  icle  of  Secession ; "  Mr.  Edward  A.  PoDari » 

and  his  Campaigns,  a  Military  Biography;"  "  The  Lost  Cause,  a  new  Southern  Historrrf 

"  The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  or  Soylla  and  Cha-  the  War  of  the  Confederates ; "  the  wcond  ui 

rybdis,  consisting  of  Observations  upon  the  concluding   volume    of  Mr.  Greeley's  "Tm 

Causes,  Course,  and  Consequences  of  the  late  American  Conflict,  a  History  of  the  Great  B^ 

Civil  War  in  the  United  States,"  bv  H.   S.  belUon  in  the  United  States  of  America,  l^^"- 

Foote;  Rev.  W.  D.  Sheldon's  "  The  Twenty-  1865,  its  Causes,  Incidents,  and  Results  ;■' Prol 

seventh   Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers;"  Taylor  Lewis's  " The  Heroic  Pmods  in  a Ni- 

Mr.  Sidney  Andrews's  "  The  South  since  the  tion's  History,  an  Appeal  to  the  Soldiers  of  t^it 

War,  as  shown  by  Fourteen  Weeks  of  Study  American  Armies ;  "  "  WiUi  General  Sberida 

and  Observation  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas ; "  in  Lee's  Last  Campaign,"  by  a  Staff  Offictrr: 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney's  "  Life  and  Campaigns  Hon.  John  Minor  Botts's  "  The  Great  YM 

of  Lieut-General  Thomas  J.  Jackson  (Stone-  lion,  its  Secret  ffistory,  Rise,  Progress,  and  I>> 

wall  Jackson),  with  Portrait  and  Diagrams;"  astrous  Failure." 

Rev.  John  W.  Hanson's  "  Historical  Sketch  of        The  histories  of  the  Colonial  and  ^ff* V 

the  Old  Sixth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol-  tionary  periods  of  onr  National  HitUtr^  ^^ 

unteers  during  its  Three  Campaigns  in  1861,  not  very  numerous.    The  most  iraportiint,  l>y 

1862,  1863,  and  1864; "  "  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  far,  of  them,  though  issued  near  the  dose  •( 

Diary  at  the  Confederate  States  Capital  during  the  year,  was  the  ninth  volume  of  Hon*  Ge<.)rc« 

the  Four  Years  of  the  Existence  of  the  Con-  Bancroft's  "History  of  the  United  States"  (t»» 

federate  Government ;  "  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hanaford's  third  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Revolutioci. 

"Field,  Gunboat,  Hospital,  and  Prison,  or  Thril-  The  following  were  the  other  most  importacl 

ling  Records  of  the  Heroism,  Endurance,  and  works  of  this  department :  "  The  Orderlj  Book 

Patriotism  displayed  in  the  Union  Army  and  of  the  Siege  of  Yorktown,  from  September  2i 

Navy  during  the  RebeUion ;  "  "  In  Vinculis,  or  1781,  to  November  2,  1781 ; "  "  Fhilip  Fit- 

the  Prisoner  of  War,  being  the  Experience  of  a  neau's  Poems  relating  to  the  American  fovola- 

Rebel  in  two  Federal  Pens,  interspersed  with  tion,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir  and  Ntitc^    j 

Reminiscences,  etc.,  by  a  Virginia  Confederate  "  by  E.  A.  Duyckinck ;  *'  The  Hamiltoniad,*'  f^^  \ 

(A,  M.  Keiley);  Mr.  William  Swinton's  "Cam-  the  "life  of  Alexander  HamUton,"  botb  ''T 

paigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  a  Critical  Anthony  Pasquin   (John  Williams),   repntt« 

History  of  Operations  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  from  the  edition  of  1804 ;  "  Addresses  ixm  ti-« 

and  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Commencement  to  Roman  Catholics  of  America  to  George  ^^\ 

the  Close  of  the  War,  1861-1865 ;  "  Mr.  Wil-  ington,  Esq.,  President  of  the  United  Siat« 

Ham  HoweU Reed's  "Hospital Life  in  the  Army  (reprint  from  the  edition  of  London,  \'^^ 

of   the  Potomac;"    Mr.  Charles  C.    Coflin's  "  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Tiroes  of  Jarc<» 

"Four  Years  of  Fighting,  a  Volume  of  Person-  Madison,"  by  William  C.  Rives;  *'The  Battie 

al  Observations  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  from  of  the  Kegs,"  by  Francis  Hopkinson  (priwtfv 
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briated) ;  ''Notes  on  the  History  of  Slaverj  in  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubign^'s  fourth  vokme  of  his 

Alassdchnsetts,''  bj  George  H.  Moore,  Librarian  ^*  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Enrope  in  the 

of  Xew  York  Historical  Society ;  "  A  Historical  time  of  Calvin ; "  Rev.  0.  C.  Goss's  "  Statistical 

loqojrj  coccerDing  Henry  Hudson,  his  Friends,  History  of  the  First  Century  of  American 

Pielatires,  and  Early  Life,  his  Connection  with  Methodism." 

the  Muscovy  Company,  and  Discovery  of  Dela-  Works  on  Theoloot  we  have  classed  under 

ware  Baj,^'  by  John  Meredith  Read,  Jr.  two  heads.    General   and  Polemic,     In    the 

The  JSutories  of  other  Countries  and  Times  former,  the  principal  works  were:  "Discourses 

were  to  a  larger  extent  than  usual  works  of  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,"  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Henry, 

original  American  research,  though  a  few  were  Rabbi  Preacher;  "Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theol- 

reprints.    We  may  name  among  3ie  most  vidu-  ogy,"  by  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D. ;  "A  Commentary 

able:  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Philip  Smith's  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,"  by  Rev.  Loyal 

"Historjof  the  World  from  the  Earliest  Re-  Young,  D.  D.,  with  introductory  notices  by  Drs. 

cords  to  the  Present  Time ; "  the  14th  and  15th  McGill  and  Jacobus ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Lange's  "  Com- 

volomeg  of  Henri  Martin's  "  History  of  France,  mentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  vol.  2,  "  Mark 

from  the  most  Remote  Period  to  1789,"  trana-  and  Luke,"  edited  by  Drs.  Shedd,  Oostcrzee, 

lated  by  Mary  L.  Booth.   These  volumes  treat  of  Schaff,  and  Starbuck ;  vol.  8,  "  John,"  edited  by 

thedecline  of  the  French  monarchy.    The  sixth  Dr.  Oosterzee,  and  voL  4,  "Acts,"  edited  by 

ind  concluding  volume  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  Drs.Lechler,  Gerok,andSchaeffer;  "A Critical 

"History  of  Friedrich  the  Second,  called  iVed-  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 

erick  the  Great ; "   Mr.  George   Makepeace  Genesis,  with  a  New  Translation,"  by  J,  G. 

Towle's  "  History  of  Henry  the  Fifth ; "  the  Murphy,  D.  D.,  T.  C.  D.,  with  a  preface  by  J.  P. 

third  and  foorfii  volumes,  completing  the  work,  Thompson,  D.  D. ;  "  Titles,  Attributes,  Work, 

of  Mi88  Harriet  Martineau's  "History  of  Eng-  and  Claims  of  the  Holy  Spirit; "  edition  with 

laud  from  1800  to  1864 ; "  the  6th,  6ti,  7th  and  introduction  and  additional  notes  of  Rev.  Dr. 

8th Tolumes of  Mr.  J.  Anthony  Fronde's  "His-  George  R.  Noyes;  "New  Translation  of  the 

iory  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Hebrew  Poets ;  "  "Ecce  Homo,  a  Survey  of  the 

Death  of  Elizabeth;  "  volume  2d  of  the  Em-  Life  and  Works  of  Jesus  Christ;  "  a  continua- 

peror  Louis  Napoleon's  "  History  of  Julius  tion  of  Rev.  Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon's  "  Commentary 

Caestf,  comprising  the  Wars  in  Gaul ;  "  the  on  the  Gospels,  intended  for  Popular  Use ; "  tliis 

Same  work  in  the  original  French ;  Rev.  Dr.  E.  volume  comprises  Luke  and  John ;  "  The  Minor 

H.  Giilett's  "England  Two   Hundred  Years  Prophets,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and 

A^o;"  a  new  and  elegant  edition,  .from  the  Practical,  designed  for  both  Pastors  and  Peo- 

Utest  revision  of  the  author,  of  Lord  Macaolay's  pie,"  by  Rev.  Henry  Cowles ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 

''Historj  of  England  from  the  accession  of  liam  S.  Plumer^s  "  Studies  in  the  Book  of 

Jftmes  II;"  the  first  volume  of  a  translation  Psalms,  being  a  Critical  and  Expository  Com- 

ffith  notes,  by  J.  G.  Shea,  LL.  D.,  of  Charle-  mentary,  witJh  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks 

Foil's '*  History  and  General  Description  of  on  the  Entire  Psalter." 

Mv  France ;"  Mr.  S.  G.  Drake's  "  Historical  In  Polemic  Theology,  the  continued  existence 

Memoir  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth ; "  of  the  controversial  spirit  in  matters  of  faith 

"The  History  oflreland,  from  the  earliest  Period  was  evident,  though,  on  the  whole,  less  bitter 

to  the  English  Invasion,"  by  the  Rev.  Geoffrey  than  at  some  former  times.    The  most  impor- 

^eating,  p.  D.,  translated  from  the  original  tant  works  of  this  class  were :  "Memoir  of  the 

Qtelic,  and  copiously  annotated  by  John  O'Ma-  Controversy  respecting  the  Three  Heavenly  Wit- 

"^J'  nesses,  1  John  v.  Y,  including  Critical  Notices 

In  Ecdetiastieal  History^  the  most  important  of  the  Principal  Writers  on  both  Sides  of  the 

*orlu  were:  vols.  2d  and  3d  of  the  Abb6  J.  Discussion,"  by  Cinticus,  a  new  edition,  with 

EjDarras'  "General  History  of  the  Catholic  notes  and  an  appendix,  by  Ezra  Abbot;  Dr. 

Cbarch,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Chris-  Austin  Dickinson^s  "  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus 

Jjan  Era  until  the  Present  Time,"  with  an  intro-  Christ  Historically  and   Logically  Viewed;" 

JDetion  and  notes  by  Archbishop  Spaulding;  "Apostolic  'Eirenicon,'  or  Paptd  Primacy  a 

WT.  Dr.  E.  K  Beardsley's  "  History  of  the  Figment,  being  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Pusey,  by  Catho- 

Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  from  the  Set-  licus  Verus; "  "The  Temporal  Mission  of  the 

Ument  of  the  Colony  to  the  Death  of  Bishop  Holy  Ghost,  or  Reason  and  Revelation,"  by 

^burr;"  *»The   Moravian  Episcopate,"    by  Henry  Edward  Manning,  Archbishop  of  West- 

Wmand  do  Schweinitz ;    "  Lectures    on  the  minster ;  "  The  Church  of  England  a  Portion 

^otj  of  the  Jewish  Church,   Part  II.,  from  of  Christ's  Own  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and 

^^uel  to  the  Captivity,"  by  Very  Rev.  A.  P.  a    means    of    Restoring   Visible    Unity,    an 

Stanley,  D  J).,  Dean  of  Westminster ;  "  History  Eirenicon,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Author  of  "  The 

Of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  General  Confer-  Christian  Year,  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.  D. ;  " 

tpoe^^'by  Rev.  James  Bailey;  "The  Conver--  "The    Reunion    of  Christendom,  a   Pastoral 

joo  of  the  Northern  Nations,  the  Boyle  Lee-  Letter  to  the  Clergy,"  etc.,  by  Henry  Edward 

K^esfor  I860,"  by  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D. ;  Manning,   Archbishop    of    Westminster;   "A 

^f^'  Dr.  Raphall's  "  Post-Biblical  History  of  Letter    to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.  D.,  on 

Wje  jews,  from  the  Close  of  the  Old  Testament  his  recent  'Eu-enicon,'  by  John  Henry  New- 

lu  the  Destruction  of  the  Second  Temple ; "  Dr.  man,  D.  D. ;   "  Studies  upon  the  Harmony  of 
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the  Three  Dispensations  of  Grace,"  by  a  Lay-  '  Apocalypse  Explained '  of  Emanuel  Sw(y!en- 
man  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland ;  "The  Doc-  boi^;  "  "  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Second  Pk^rj 
trine  of  Baptism  as  tanght  in  the  Holy  Scrip-  Oonncil  of  Baltimore ;  the  Archbishops  anJ 
tures,  and  held  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishops  of  the  United  States,  in  Plenary  Q(m- 
Church  "  by  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Lee,  D.  D.,  Bishop  cil  Assembled,  to  the  Clergy  and  Lai^  of  thei- 
of  the  Diocese  of  Delaware;  "Essays,  Philo-  Charge;  "  *'The  Criterion,  a  means  of  Distir- 
sophical  and  Theological,"  by  James  Marti-  gnishing  Tmth  from  Error  in  Directions  of  tit 
neau;  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  Con-  Times,  with  Four  Letters  on  the*  Eirenicon  (f 
sidered  in  the  Light  of  History,  Philosophy,    Dr.  Posey,"  by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bbbopcf 

and  the  Divine  Revelation,"  by  Rev.  Hiram  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York. 
Mattison,  D.  D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Bishop        Of  Heligious  Warha-  not-  of  a  controversA 
Simpson;    "New  Jerusalem  Tracts,  a  Series    character,  the  number  is  always lai^, and tb> 

of  Six  Tracts  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  year  it  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  njusl 

Church;"   "The  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  pre-  amount.    We  can  give  only  the  titles  cf  tV. 

ceded  by  a  Brief  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pius  more  important.    "  Counsel  and  EnooBy^r 

IX.,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  Rami^re,  S.  J.,  translated  merit    Discourses  on  the  Conduct  of  life,"  '7 

from  the  French;  "The  Four  Leading  Doo-  Hosea Ballon,  D.  D.-,  •' The  Word  of  Pronik 

trines  of  the  New  Church,  signified  in   the  a  Hand-book  to  the  Promises  of  Scriptare,"  ^; 

Revelation,  Chap.  XXL,  by  the  New  Jerusa-  H.  Bonar,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Book  of  HonriN  .r 

lem,  being  those  respecting  the  Lord,  His  Di-  which  are  contained  Offices  for  the  Sem  CV- 

vine  and  Human   Natures,   and   the   Divine  onical  Hours,  Litanies,  and  other  Devotion*:  ] 

Trinity ;    the  Sacred  Scripture ;   Faith ;   and  "  An  Introduction  to  tho  Devotional  Stndy »:' 

Life,"  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Emanuel  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  and  "  Thoughts  on  P^r- 

Swedenborg;  "Vox  EcclesisB;  or,  the  Doctrine  sonal  Religion,  being  a  Treatise  on  tlieChn- 

of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  Episco-  tianLife  in  its  two  chief  Elements,  Devotion  ait 

pacy  and  Apostolical  Succession,  embracing  a  Practice,"  both  works  by  Rev.  Edward  Met- 

Refutation  of  the  Work  known  as  '  Goode  on  rick  Goulburn,  D.  D. ;  "  Precious  Trnth?  i' 

Orders; '"  "The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Con-  Plain  Words;  "  "Christ  the  light  of  the  WorV/ 

sidered  in  the  Light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  by  C.  G.  Vaughan,  D.  D.,  Vicar  of  Donca?ti:: 

Testimony  of  Reason   and  Nature,   and    the  "Man  and  the  Gospel,"  by  Thonwis  Gntbri- 

Various  Phenomena  of  Life  and  Death,"  by  D.  D.;  "The  Tabernacle;  or,  the  Gospel  wo:?-- 

Rev.  Hiram  Mattison,  D.  D.,  second  edition;  ing   to    Moses,"  by  George  JunMn,  LL  P 

"  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  Unveiled,  or  Popery  "  Love  to  the  End,  a  Book  for  the  Commni *:•: 

Unfolded  and    Refuted-  and    its    Destination  Sabbath,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Knox;  •*Tlt 

Shown  in  the  Light  of  Prophetic  Scripture,  in  Little  Path  to  Paradise,  a  Manual  of  Prayer  i^ 

Seven  Discourses,"  by  Chandler  Curtis ;  "  Ro-  Daily  Use,  selected  from  approved  Sonrces*  vil 

raanism  in  Rome,"  by  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  D.  D.,  the  Approbation  of  tho  most  Rev.  J.  McC1«m\7. 

Dean  of  Canterbury;  "Theodosia  Ernest  (vol.  D.  D. ;  "  "The  Hebrew  Lawgiver,"  by  Join 

1),  The  Heroine  of  Faith  (vol.  2),  Ten  Days'  M.Lowrie,  D.  D. ;  "  Jehovah-Jireh,  a  Treat'^. 

Travel  in  Search  o£  the  Church  ;  "  "  The  Phil-  on  Providence,"  by  W.  S.  Plnraer,  D.  D. ;  "Tbt 

osophy  of  Universalism,   or  Reasons  for  our  Converted  Collier,    or  the    life  of  Richsn: 

Faith,"  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D. ;  "Life  Weaver,"  by  R.  C.  Morgan ;  "  Christian  Ud:!? 

and  Death  Eternal,  a  Refutation  of  the  Theory  and  its  Recovery,"  by  Rev.  J.  D^Tcnport : 

of  Annihilation,"  by  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Idle  Word,  Short  Religious  Essays  up 

"Our  Church  and  her  Services,"  by  Rev.  A.  the  Gift  of  Speech,  and  its  Employment  in  Oc- 

Oxenden,  adapted  to  tho  services  of  theProtes-  versation,"  by  E.  M.  Goulburn,  D.  D.;  '*^'- 

tant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  mons  preached  upon  Special  Occasions,^  ^J 

Rev.  F.  D.  Huntingdon ;  "The  See  of  St.  Peter  Robert  South,  D.  D.,  in  five  volumes,  to!.  ). 

the  Rock  of  the  Church,  tho  Source  of  Jurisdic-  edited  by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd ;  "  The  Sbef- 

tion,  and  the  Centre  of  Unity,"  by  T.  W.  Allies,  herd  and  His  Flock,  or  the  Keeper  of  IshkI  tt  • 

M.  A. ;  "  Orthodoxy ;  its  Troths  and  Errors,"  the  Sheep  of  his  Pasture,"  by  Rev.  J.  R.  M>- 

by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke ;  "  First  Prin-  duff,  D.  D. ;  "A  Pastoral  Direction  to  hqairir: 

ciples ;  a  letter  to  a  Protestant,  asking  Informa-  Souls,"  by  J.  H.  McDvain,  D.  D. ;  "  Worship^ 

tion  about  the  Catholic  Church,"  by  Rev.  G.  the  School-room,  a  Mannal  of  Devotion  inten-.- 

H.  Doane ;  "The  Law  of  Ritualism  Examined  ed  especially  for  the  School,  also  adapted  i ■ 

in  its  relation  to  tho  Word  of  God,  to  tho  Primi-  the  Family,"  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Wylio;  "On  i^j 

tivo  Church,  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  Restoration,   or  Hopes  of  the  Early  Cbnr  • 

to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in    tho  Realized,"  by  Henry  A.  RSey,  with  an  iatrt^ 

United  States,"  by  the  Rt.Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  duction  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss;  "Prayin?  si'- 

D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont;    "The  Apostolic  Working,"  by  Rev.  William  Fleming  Stervr- 
Method  of  Realizing  the    True  Ideal  of  the  •  son;  "TheDving  Temple,  or  Scriptural  ^K^* 

Church,"  by  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher,  D.  D.,  of  the  Church,"  by  John  8.  Stone,  D.  I» 
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Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge;  "Life  in  the  Cloister,  or  mentary  Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analy- 

Faitbfal  and  Trae,"  hy  the  Author  of  "  The  sis,"  by  Maurice  Perkms,  Mott  Professor  of 

World  and  The  Cloister;"  "Devotions  of  the  Analytical  Chemistry  in  Union  College;  "An 

Ages,  or  Collects,  Texts,  and  Lyrics,  illustrative  Introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry,  including 

of  the  Christian  Year,  and  of  the  Offices  and  Analyms,"  by  John  Bowman,  F.  C.  S.,  edited  by 

Ember  Seasons  of  the  Church,"  by  Rev,  N.  G.  Charles  L.  Bloxara,  F.  C.  S.,  with  107  illustra- 

Allen,  with  an  introduction  by  Bishop  Clark ;  tions  (reprint) ;  "  A  Manual  of  Blowpipe  Anal- 

"The  Gospel  Church  Short  Service,  selected  ysis,  and  Determinative  Mineralogy,"  by  Wil- 

from  the  Order  of  Morning  Prayer  of  Christ's  liam  Elderhorst,  M.  D.,  third  edition,  revised 

Church,  Longwood,  for  the  use  of  the  Broad  and  greatly  enlarged. 

Church  in  America,  with  suggestive  views  of  In  Botany  the  only  important  works  were : 

Faith  and  Doctrine  for  Christian  Meditation,  "  The  Phenomena  of  Plant  life,"  by  Leo  H. 

authorized  by  the  Gospel  Church ;  "  "  Devotion  Grindon,  Lecturer  on  Botany ;  "  Cactus  Gran- 

to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  North  America,"  difloras,  its  Pathogenesis,  from  Observations  on 

I'T  Rev.  Xavier  D.  Macleod,  with  a  memoir  the  Healthy  Organism,  and  confirmed  on  the 

of  the  author,  by  Most  Rev.  John   Purcell,  Sick,"  by  Dr.  Rocco  Rubini,  translated  by  Ad. 

D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati;  "The  Fruitful  Lippe,  M.  D.;    "The  Language  of  Flowers," 

Bongb,  the  Centenary  Sermon  preached  before  edited  by  Miss  Ildrewe,  with  an  introduction 

the  Xewark  Conference,"  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Crowe,  from  Thomas  Miller,  illustrated  with  colored 

D.  D. ;  "  Sermons  preached  on  different  Occa-  plates  after  Dor6  and  others ;  "  Bulbn,  a  Trea- 

sioM  during  the  last  twenty  Years,"  by  Rev.  E.  tise  on  Hardy  and  Tender  Bulbs  and  Tubers," 

M.Gonlhum,  D.  D. ;  "Royal  Truths,"  by  Henry  by  Edward  Sprague  Rand,  Jr. ;  "  The  Vegeta- 

Waid  Beecher ;  "  The  ]ffome  Life  in  the  Light  bio  World,  being  a  History  of  Plants,  with 

of  its  Divine  Idea,"  by  James  Baldwin  Brown ;  their  Botanical  Descriptions  and  Peculiar  Prop- 

"The  Life  and  Light  of  Men,  an  Essay,"  by  erties,"  by  L.  Figuier  (London  print).     . 

John  Young ;  "  The  Office  of  the  Holy  Com-  In  Zoology y  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books 

tiiunion  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  Se-  of  the  year  was   Mr.  Henry  James  Clark's 

ric3  of  Lectures,"  by  E.  M.  Goulbum,  D.  D. ;  "  Mind  in  Nature,  or  the  Origin  of  Life  and  the 

**Monnt  Calvary,  with  Meditations  in  Sacred  Mode  of  Development  of  Animals;"    "The 

Places,"  by  Matthew  Hale  Smith ;  "  A  Walk  to  Structure  of  Animal  Life,  Six  Lectures  delivered 

the  Communion  Table,"  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Boyd ;  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  in  January 

"Social  Hints  for  Young  Christiansjin  Three  and  February  1862,"  by  Louis  Agassiz,  Profes- 

Hermona,"  by  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D. ;  "The  sor  of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  the  Lawrence 

Hook  of  Psahns,  arranged  according  to  the  Scientific   School;    "Homea  without   Hands, 

Ori^nal  Parallelisms,  for  Responsive  Reading;"  being  a  Description  oi  the  Habitatious  of  Ani- 

'' Morning  by  Morning,  or  Daily  Reading  for  the  mala,  classed  according  to  their  Principles  of 

FamUy  or  the  Closet,"  by  0.  H.  Spurgeon.  Construction,"  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood ;  "Life,  its 

"  Aonio  Paleario  and  his  Friends,  with  a  revised  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Phenomena,"  by  Leo  H. 

Edition  of  '  The  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death,' "  Grindon ;  "  The  Game  Birds  of  the  Coast  and 

^T the  Rov.  W.  M.  Blackburn ;  "A  Week  with  Lakes  of  the  Northern  States  of  America,"  by 

iesug,  or  Lessons  learned  in  his  Company,"  by  Robert  B.  Roosevelt. 

John  M.  Lowrio,  D.  D. ;  "  Bible  Emblems,"  by  In  FaUBontology  we  have :  "  The  Ori^n  and 

t^ie  late  Rev.  E.  Seelye;  "  Sermons  preached  at  Antiquity  of  Physical  Man,  scientifically  con- 


rian  Casuistry,"  by  Rev.  'William  Adams,  D.'D, ;  the  World,  showing  that  the  Human  Race  is 

*'  SertnoDs  on  the  most  Important  Subjects  in  in  the  Infancy  of  its  Being,  and  demonstrating 

the  Kook  of  God,"  by  Rev.  William  Bams.  a  Reasonable  and  Rational  World  and  its  im- 

In  the  domain  of  Natubal  Sciekoe  the  num-  mense  Future  Duration,"  by  Rev.  R.  Abbey, 
^r  of  publications  was  somewhat  larger  than        In  'Geography  the  principal  works  were :  Mr. 

^^  and  was  distributed  through  all  its  suh-  James  Monteith^s  "  Physical  and  Intermediate 

<linsions.  Geography ;"  "  The  Peruvian  Coast  Pilot,"  by 

Itt  Natural  Philowphy^  but  a  single  work  Is  Captain  Aurelio  Garcia  y  Garcia,  trandated 

recorded;  "A  New  System  of  Ventilation,"  from  the  Spanish;  "  Lippincott's  Pronoun  cmg 

^  lienry  A.  Gouge.  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  new  revised  Edition, 

In  Chemistry^  there  were  several  important  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  New  Notices  accord- 
forks  issued.  Among  them  were :  "  The  Stu-  ing  to  the  Last  Census ;"  "A  Narrative  of  an 
Kent's  Practical  Chemistry,  a  Text-book  on  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries, 
<  htroical  Phyacs,  and  Inorganic  and  Organic  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and 
Cbemistry,"  by  Henry  Morton,  A.  M.,  and  Al-  Nyassa,"  by  David  Livingstone,  LL.  D.;  "A 
'«rt  Leeds,  A.  M. ;  "A  Text-Book  of  Chemis-  Sketch  of  Chili,  expressly  prepared  for  the  Use 
^ry.  for  Schools  and  Colleges,"  by  Henry  Dra-  of  Emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
I*r,  M.  D. ;  "  Chemical  Tables,"  by  Stephen  B.  rope  to  that  Country,  with  a  Map,  and  several 
l^l^H  S.  B,;  "Elements  of  Medical  Chem-  Papers  relating  to  the  Present  War,  etc.,"  by 
^^'  by  Howard  Rand,  M.  D. ;  **AnEle-  Daniel  J.  Hunter;  '*  The  History  of  the  A tlan- 
VoL.  n.— 28        A 
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tic  Telegraph  from  the  BeginniDg  in  1854  to  tbe  In  Sociology  and  Social  ScUnee^  the  works  of 
Oomplotion  in  August  1866,"  by  Henry  M.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  edited  here  by  Prof.  Ed- 
Field,  D.  D. ;  "  The  White  Mountain  Guide  ward  L.  Youmans,  were  the  most  important  is- 
Book,"  sixth  edition ;  "  Mexico  and  tbe  Solid-  sues  of  the  year.  Of  these  there  were:  "The 
arity  of  Nations,"  by  General  G.  Oluseret ;  Principles  of  Biology,"  vols.  1  asd  2.  Other 
"Thirty  Years  of  Anny  Life  on  the  Border,  works  of  this  class  were:  "Beginning  lif^:, 
comprising  Descriptions  of  the  Indian  No-  Chapters  for  Young  Men,  on  Religion,  SviuIt. 
mads  of  the  Plains,  Explorations  of  New  Ter-  and  Business,"  by  John  Tulloch,  D.  D.:  "Sc?- 
ritory,  a  Trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  gestions  to  Yonng  Men  on  the  Subject  of  Mir- 
Winter,"  etc.,  by  Col.  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.  S.  A. ;  riage,  and  Hints  to  Young  Ladies,  and  to  Hl- 
"The  Missouri  Hand-Book,  embracing  a  full  bands  and  Wives,"  by  John  Ellis, M.D./ "Hi? 
Description  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  her  J^gri-  Moral  and  Intellectual  Inflaenoe  of  Libraries 
cultured,  Mineralogical,  and  Geological  Cliarac-  npon  Social  Progress,  an  Address  before  tic 
ter,"  etc.,  by  Nathan  H.  Parker ;  "  Brazil  and  New  York  Historical  Society,  Noveinb^  '21, 
the  Brazilians  portrayed  in  Historical  and  Des-  1866,"  by  Frederic  de  Peyster,  President  of  ti« 
criptive  Sketches,"  by  Rev.  James  C.  Fletcher  Society;  "The  Mormon  Prophet  and  his  Hi- 
and  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.  D.,  with  150  en-  rem,  or  an  Authentic  History  of  BrijrbaE 
gravings,  sixth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Young,  his  numerous  Wives  and  CbildreD,"  l-j 
To  this  list  we  may  add  Col  ton's  "  New  Topo-  Mrs.  C.  V.  Waite;  "The  Omnipotence  of  Lori?- 
graphical  Maps  of  North  Carolina  and  of  South  Kindness,"  being  a  narrative  of  the  result  of  a 
Carolina ;"  Colton's  "  Map  of  the  Battle-Fields  lady's  seven  months'  work  among  the  fallen  in 
of  Central  Europe ;"  "  Carta  Topografica  do  Glasgow  (reprint) ;  "  Comfort  for  Small  Ii- 
M6jico;"  Mr.  A.  Lindenkohl's  "Map  of  the  oome8,"by  Mrs.  Warden;  "How  I  Managed  icy 
Southern  Part  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Children  from  Infancy  to  Marriage,"  by  Mrs. 
Latest  Surveys ;"  and  "  The  Union  War  Chart."  Warren ;  "  History  of  the  United  States  Saai:^ 

In  Geology  we  have  vol.  I.  of  the  "  Geolo-  Commission,  being  the  General  Report  of  fc^ 

gical  Survey  of  California,"  by  J.  D.  Whitney,  Work  during  the  War  of  the  RebellioD."bT 

State  Geologist ;  "  The  World  before  the  Del-  Charles  J.  Still6 ;  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Hl-icrT 

uge,"  by  Louis  Figuier,    containing  25  ideal  Plan  of  Organization,  and  Operationa  of  tn 

landscapes  of  the  ancient  world,  designed  by  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,"  b/  U^^ 

Bion,  and  208  figures  of  animals,  plants,  and  H.  Steiner,  M.  D. 

other  fossil  remains  and  restorations  (an  im-  In  Political  Economy^  the  principal  puU:ca- 

ported  edition  of  an  English  work);  **"  Geolo-  tions  were:  "  Report  of  the  United  StatoKe^* 

gical  Sketches,"  by  Louis  Agassiz ;  "  Orographic  enue  Commission ;  "  "  The  Science  of  (^iv^nij 

Geology,  or  the  Origin  and  Structure  of  Moun-  ment  in  connection  with  American  Institotios-. 

tains,  a  Review,"  by  George  L.  Vose,  Civil  En-  by  Joseph  Alden,  D. D.,  LL.  D. ;  "flow  I H*-- 

j^neer.  aged  my  House  on  £200  (one  thousand  doUft 

In  Ethnology^  the   principal  works  were:  a  year,"  by  Mrs.  Warren ;  "Report  of  the  Coi- 

Rev.  Justus  Doolittle's  "  Social  Life  of  the  Chi-  missioners  appointed   by   the   United  Sutc 

nese,  with  Considerations  on  their  Habits,  Cus-  Brewers'  Associations  to  the  United  States  Ke^* 

toms,  and  Race  j"  Rev.  Edward  Webb's  "Hin-s  enue  Commission  on  the  Taxation  and  to- 

doo  Life,  with  Pictures  of  the  Men,  Women,  facture  of  Malt  Liquors  in  Great  Britain  aiiJ 

and  Children  of  India;"  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Wells'  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ; "  "The  Science/ 

"  Physiognomy,  or  Signs  of  Character  based  on  Wealth,  a  Manual  of  Political  Eoonomj.  ^^^ 

Ethnology,  Physiology,  and  Phrenology."  bracing  the  Laws  of  Trade,  Ouirency,  and  F> 

In  Astronomy  there  was  but  one  work :  "  The  nance,"  by  Amasa  Walker. 

Origin  of  the  Stars  and  the  Causes  of  their  In  Mechanical   and   Technological  ScUp^^ 

Motions  and  their  Light,"  by  Jacob  Ennis.  there  were :  "  A  Practical  Hand-hook  for  if:- 

In  Intellectual  Science  and  Philosophy  the  ners,  Metallurgists,  and  Assayers,  coropri*'^ 

year  was  not  prolific.  We  note  but  three  works  the  most  recent  Improvements  in  the  I)k^*<' 

belonging  to  this  class,  viz. :  "Elements* of  In-  gration,  Amalgamation,  Smelting,  and  IV: J-' 

tellectual  Philosophy,"  by  Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  of  Ores,  with  a  comprehensive  Digest  of  tic 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. ;    "An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  Minmg  Laws,"  by  Julius  Silversmitii;  *'AiDf- 

Sjbuart  MiD's  Philosophy,  being  a  Defence  of  can  Indies'  Cookery  Book,"  by  Mrs.  T.JAV 

Fundamental  Truth,"  by  James  McCosh,  LL.  D.  wen ;  "  The  Boston  Machinist,  beinga  C«nplft- 

(a  reprint) ;  and  "  Recent  British  Philosophy,  a  School  for  the  Apprentice,  as  well  as  the  Ai- 

Kevi«w,"  by  David  Masson  (also  a  reprint).  vanced  Machinist,  showing  how  to  Mak^  *^/ 

In  Moral  Philosophy^  we  have  the  new  Re-  Use  every  Tool  in  every  Branch  of  the  Be?- 

vision  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland's  "  Moral  Science,"  ness,  with  a  Treatase  on  Sci^wand  GeirCnt- 

the  last  work  of  the  lamented  author,  and  ting,"  by  Walter  Fitzgerald;    "Architecturr. 

"  The  Constitution  of  Man,  Physically,  Morally,  Designs  for  Street  Fronts,  Suburban  Houses, « 

and  Spiritually  Considered,   or  .the  Christian  Cottages,  comprising  in  all  383  Designs  and  7!* 

Philosopher,"  by  B.  F.  Hatch,  M.  D.  Illustrations,"  by  W.  F.  Onmminga.  Architec- 

In  Ethics^  the  temperance  question  occupies  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  C.  Millw,  Arohitect  1«*^" 

the  principal  place,  and  some  essays  made  their  do,,  O. ;    "  Pocket-Book  of  Mechanics  and  Ei 

appearance.                      .  gineering,"  by  John  W.  Nyflkrooi,  0.  E,  tcuu 
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ditioD,   revised,   with    additional  matter,   14  low8,D.  D. ;  "  Revolution  and  Reconstrnction. 

hies;  *'  The  Miller's,  Millwright's,  and  Engl-  Two  Lectures  Delivered  in  the  Law  School  or 

leer's  Guide,"  hy  Ilenry  Pallett,  illustrations;  Harvard  College,  January,  1865,  and  January, 

The  Practical  Brass  and  Iron  Founders' Guide,  1866,"    hy    Joel   Parker.    Royall    Professor; 

concise  Treatise  on  Brass  Founding,  Mould-  "  James  Stephens,  Chief  Organizer  of  the  Irish 

jg,  the  Metals  and  their  Alloys,  etc.,  to  which  Repuhlic,  embracing  an  Account  of  the  Origin 

tm  added  recent  Improvements  in  the  Manufao-  and  Progress  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  heing 

are  of  Iron,  Stoel  by  the  Bessemer  Process,"  a  Semi-biographical  Sketch  of  James  Stephens," 

tc,  by  James B.  Larkin,  fifth  edition,  revised,  etc.;   **Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  Johnson, 

ith  eiten si ve additions;  ** A  Method  of  Com-  Seventeenth  President  of  the  UDitod  States, 

aring  the  Lines  and  Draughting  Vessels,  pro-  written  from  a  National  Stand-point  by  a  Ka^ 

oiled  by  Sail  or  Steam,  including  a  Chapter  on  tional  Man;"  "The  Body  Politic,"  by  William 

iiyiB^  off  on  the  Mould  Loft  Floor,"  by  Sam-  R.  Barnes;  "A  Brief  Treatise  upon  Constitu- 

el  M.  Pook,  Naval  Constructor,  illustrated  by  tional  and  Party  Questions,  and  the  History  of  . 

Hagrams;  "On  Technological  Education  and  Political  Parties,  as  I  received  it  orally  from 

lie  Construction  of  Ships  and  Screw  Propellers,  .  the  late  Senator  S.  A.  Douglas,"  by  G.  Madison 

^r  Naval  and  Marine  Engineers,"  by  John  W.  Cutts;  "A  Political  Manud  for  1866,  including 

k\5trom,  second  edition,  revised,  with  additional  a  Classified  Summary  of  the  Important  Facts  of 

ntter;  *' The  Silver  Sunbeam,  a  Practical  and  the  Period,  from  President  Johnson's  Acces- 

lieoretical  Text-Book  on  Sun  Drawing  and  sion,  April  15,  1865,  to  July  4,  1866,"  etc.,  by 

^aotographic  Printing,  comprehending  all  the  Edward  McPherson ;  "Politician's  Manual,  the 

Vet  and  Dry  Processes  at  present  known,  with  Constitution  of  the  United  State*  of  America, 

^oilodion.  Albumen,  Gelatine,  Wax,  Resin,  and  the  Amendments  and  Proposed  Amendments, 

Silver,  as  also  Heliographic  Engraving,"  etc.,  also  Statements  defining  the  Powers  and  Duties 

>y  J.  Towler,  M.  I).,  fifth  edition;    "Prof,  of  the  Departments  of  the  Government,  Statis- 

Jlot's    Lectures   on    Cookery ; "    "  Practical  tics  of  the  United  States,"  etc. ;  "  Celebration 

Juide  for  the  Manofacture  of  Paper  and  Boards,"  at  Tammany  Hall  of  the  Ninetieth  Anniversary 

ij  X  Proteaax  and  L.  S.  Le  Normand,  trans-  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 

at^d  by  H.  Paine,  M.  D.,  with  a  chapter  on  the  by  the  Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order, 

nanofacture  of  paper  from  wood  in  the  United  July  4,  1866 ; "  "  The  Most  Bitter  Foe  of  Na- 

^tates,  by  Henry  T.  Brown,  illustrated  by  six  tions,"  etc. ;    "  On  Democracy ; "    and   "  The 

)lak-3;  "Construction  of  Ships. for  the  Mer-  Making  of  the  American  Nation,  or  the  Rise 

tot  Service,"  by  R.  B,  Forbes ;  "Treatment  and  Decline  of  Oligarchy  in  the  West,"  both 

md  Uses  of  Peat  and  Peaty  Material,  designed  by  J.  A.  Partridge  (London  print) ;  "Speeches 

ixprcssly  for  the  Instruction  of  Farmers  and  and  Addresses  of  the  Late  Hon.  David  Cod- 

)wner3of  Peat  Lands,"  by  J.  Burrows  Hyde,  dington,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch;"  "The 

^.E.;  "Mrs.  Ellis's  Complete  Cook,  or  Per-  Constitutional  Convention,  its  History,  Powers, 

feet  lastructor  in  all  branches  of  Cookery  and  and  Modes  of  Proceeding,"  etc.,  by  John  A. 

t>ome>tic  EcoDomy ; "  "  The  Modern  Practice  Jameson,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chi- 

>f  American    Machinists  and   Engineera,  in-  cago;    "Papers  and  Correspondence  of  the 

ihdiDi;  the  Construction,  Application,  and  Use  Joint  Committee  on  the  Italian  Reform  Move- 

rf  brills,  Lathe  Tools,  Cutters  for  Boring  Cy-  ment;"   "The  Powers  of  the  Executive  De- 

llnders  and  HoUow  Work  generally,  etc.,  etc.,  partment  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

together  with  Workshop  Management,  Econ-  States,"  by  Alfred  Conkling. 

W'j-  of  Manufacture,  the  Steam-Engine,  Boilers,  Of  the  Educational  Works,  the  greater  part 

Gears,  Belting,"  etc.,  by  £gber|;  P.  Watson,  were  school  text-books,  readers,  speakers,  ele- 

»ith  80  engravings.  mentary  works  on  geography,  grammar,  his- 

la  Politico  and  Political  Science,  a  class  tory,  penmanship,  etc.,  which  do  not  require 

Mf^ssarily  permitting  a  wide  range,  the  princi-  further  specific  mention.    Some  of  these  are  in 

pai  works  were :  "  Great  and  Grave  Questions  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian.    A  few 

for  American    Politicians,  with  a    Topic  for  works  on  the  principles  of  education  deserve 

American  Statesmen,"  by  Eboracus  (W.  W.  more  particular  notice.    Among  these  we  may 


'*liie  Four  Great  Powers:  England,  France^  print);    "Notes  on  Polytechnic  or  Scientific 

lic^>ia,  and  America,  their  Policy,  Resources,  Schools  in  the  United  States,  their  Nature,  Po- 

«i'l  Probable  Future,"  by  Rev.  C.  B,  Boynton,  sitions.  Aims,  and  Wants,"  by  S.  E.  Warren, 

p-  K  Professor  at  the  U.  S,  Naval  Academy,  C.  E.,  professor  of  descriptive  geometry,  etc., 

^liiplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  in  the  Kensselacr  Polytechnic  Institute;  "The 

•Public  Life  in  Washington,  or   the   Moral  Daily  Public  School  in  the  United  States;" 

Aspects  of  the  National  Capital,  and  the  Ap-  "The  Teacher's  Institute,  or  Familiar  Hints 

pareat  Tendencies  of  Political  Thought  and  to  Young  Teachers,"  by  William  B.  Fowle,  first 

Feeling  in  Congress  and  Cabinet,  an  Address  New  York  edition ;  "  The  Higher  Education  of 

to  bis  Own  Congregation,"  by  Henry  W.  Bel-  Woman,"  by  Emily  Davics  (Edinburgh  print). 
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Under  the  head  of  MathematieSy  we  include  on  the  Law  of  Criminal  Prooedare;  or,  Pleading 
those  games  which  are  of  mathematical  cbarac-  Evidence  and  Practioe  in  Criminal  Cases,^  b.> 
tcr,  as  well  as  pnrelj  mathematical  worka  Joel  Prentiss  Bishop ;  "  Principles  of  the  L> 
Exclading  mathematical  textbooks  of  the  of  Personal  Property,  and  Principles  of  the  La« 
lower  grade,  the  principal  works  in  this  class  of  Real  Property,"  both  by  Joshua  Wiilmi, 
were :  **  Draughts  or  Checkers  for  Beginners,"  the  former  edited  in  this  country  by  B.  Gtr- 
hv  H.  Spayth;  "Hayes's  Railroad  Fast  Express  hard  and  S.  Wetherill,  the  latter  by  W.  H. 
Wages  Computing  Tables,"  computed  and  ar-  Rawle  and  James  T.  Mitchell ;  an  eighth  editioix 
ranged  by  Lester  Hayes ;  "  The  Theory  of  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  John  Li- 
Equations,  containing  some  Hints  on  the  Roots  throp,  of  Angell  and  Ames'  ^^  Treatise  on  ik 
and  Limits  of  Equations,  and  the' Development  Law  of  Private  Corporations  Aggregate;' 
ITieorem,"  etc.,  by  Samuel  Emerson,  A.  M.;  Abraham  Carrnther's  "  Histoiy  of  a  Lawsnt: 
"  Brevity  and  Brilliancy  in  Chess,  a  Collection  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Practice  in  Suits  and  Pr^ 
of  Games  at  this  Royal  Pastime,  Ingeniously  ceedings  of  every  Description,"  etc,  et«.;  1{^ 
Contested,  and  ending  with  Scientific  Problems,  R.  H.  Tyler's  "American  Ecclesiastical  Let;' 
culled  from  the  whole  range  of  Chess  litera-  F.  Hilliard's  "Law  of  New  Trials  and  otb^ 
ture,".  by  Miron  J.  Hazeltine.  Rehearings ;  "  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Iaw  of  C?^ 

In  Classical  Literature  the  number  of  books  solidation  of  Railroad  Conipanies,"  by  Ebtt 

was  not  large.    Editions  of  Becker's  "  Gallus  "  Anthony ;  Hon.  Murray  Hoffinan's  "I)ige>t  c: 

and  "  Charicles  "  were  imported  and  sold  well,  the  Charters,  Statutes,  and  Ordinances  of  »>! 

Smith's  "  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biog-  relating  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Xe* 

raphy,  Mythology,  and  Greography "  was  also  York,  the  Organization  of  the  County,  fx. 

imported  in  editions.   "  Bullions's  Principles  of  etc.,  with  Historical  Notes,  Judicial  Decwy:^ 

Latin    Grammar,"  an  approved  and  popular  Opinions  of  Counsel,  Reports,"  etc;  ."Tb 

work,  edited  and  enlarged  by  Charles  D.  Mor-  Law  of  Mandamus  and  the  Practice  GonQet^ll 

ris ;    Prof.    Harkness's    "  Introductory    Latin  with  it,  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms,"  bv  lli- 

Book,  intended  as  an  Elementary  Drill  Book  on  ley    H.    Moses ;    Lieutenant-Colonel  BeDci's 

the  Inflections  and  Principles  of  tiie  Language ; "  "  Treatise  on  Military  Law  and  the  Practiix'  of 

Part  IL  of   "Principia  Latina,"  by   William  Courts-Martial."    The  Civil  Code  of  New  Yori 

Smith,  LL.  D.,  and  Henry  Drisler,  LL  D.  was  reported  completed  by  the  commisaoaerv 

In  Legal  Setenee  and  Literature  there  were  a  and  seems  to  give  very  general  satisfactioo.  A 
few  important  treatises,  but  the  great  bulk  military  code  for  the  State  was  also  proic^- 
of  the  very  numerous  legal  publications  was  gated  by  Adjutant-General  Irvine.  Am.c£ 
composed  of  cases  in  the  Superior,  Supreme,  Qie  reports  of  cases  there  were  volumes  of  i^ 
and  Appellate  Courts  of  the  various  States,  and  Superior  Courts,  or  Courts  of  Appeal,  of  Obla 
of  the  United  States;  digests  of  these  reports,  California,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  C^fr 
statutes  of  the  various  States  and  of  the  United  necticnt,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Maryland  P«;!^' 
States,  and  books  of  practice  and  books  of  sylvania,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  together  witb  re- 
forms for  legal  papers  and  documents,  and  for  ports  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Coni%  sad 
courts  of  admiralty,  civil  and  criminal  courts  the  Prize  Courts  for  the^nthem  District  [^ 
of  the  higher  and  lower  grades,  and  for  pen-  New  York.  The  Revised  Statutes  of  Califoraii 
Bions,  bounties,  clahns,  internal  revenue,  etc  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  a  Digest  ot'  t^t^ 
Among  the  special  treatises  the  most  remark-  of  Texas,  were  also  published.  Anoth^voluck 
able  were :  "  Bracton  and  his  Relation  to  the  was  added  to  the  Digest  of  United  States  Rr 
Roman  Law;  Contribution  to  the  History  of  jwrts,  and  three  volumes  were  added  to  Tx*- 
the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Carl  ny's  "  Digest  of  the  Reports  of  the  Coart  u. 
Guterbock,  professor  of  law  in  the  University  Appeals  of  New  York."  There  were  ak)  *'• 
of  KOnigsberg,  translated  by  Brinton  Coxe ;  oral  volumes  of  Reports  of  the  Practice  of  i.- 
'*  The  History  of  Usury  from  the  Earliest  Peri-  New  York  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  SopreM 
od  to  the  Present  Time,  together  with  a  Brief  Court,  and  the  Superior  Courts  of  Indiana. ^f"* 
Statement  of  General  Principles  concerning  the  standard  legal  commentaries,  or  law^  treatbo^ 
Conflict  of  Laws  in  Diflterent  States  and  Conn-  besides  those  already  mentioned,  tbcra  w&5 
tries,  and  an  Examination  into  the  Policy  of  new  edition  of  "  Chitty  on  Pleading^."'  cf  •«^- 
Usury  Laws  and  their  Effects  on  Conmierce,"  and  enlarged  by  Greening,  Dnnlap,  InCTjjiiii 
by  J.  B.  C.  Murray ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Ameri-  and  Perkins ;  an  11th  edition,  with  forthtr  *-; 
can  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  embracing  ditions  of  "  Comstock's  Kent's  Commentark^ 
the  Statutory  Provisions  and  Judicial  Decisions  and  a  now  enlarged  edition  of  "Sniithi  Ix- 


of  the  Several  United  States,"  by  John  N.  Tay-    ing  Cases,"  by  mre  and  Wallace.    Of  nL'Oiiu.^ 
lor,  fourth  edition ;  "  The  Law  of  Wills,  Parts    and  form  books  there  were  a  great  nooW- 


Jr.,  LL  D. ;  M^or-General  Halleck's  ^^  Elements  Court   Clerks   and   Conveyancers'  lavs  ^^ 

of  International  Law  and  Laws  of  War,"  thuni  forms,  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice's  fonni^Fc^rt: 

edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  Hilliard's  **  Law  Books  for  the  Pacific  States  and  Territor.v- 

of  Torts,  or  Private  Wrongs ; "  "  Commentaries  etc.,  etc.    There  were  also  savenl  compllat*-^ ' 
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iro.Ildal  issoefl  of  particnlar  acts  or  laws,  such  eases   of  the   Respiratory   Organs;"  Dr.  J. 

5  the  Internal  Revenne  Law,  the  General  Cor-  Marion  Sims,  "  Clinical  Notes  on  Uterine  Snr- 

loration  Law  of  New  York,  the  Joint  Stock  gery,  with   special  reference  to  the  Manage- 

ict  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  ment  of  the  Sterile  Condition ; "  Dr.  W.  Gon- 

if  Health  and  Excise  Laws  of  New  York,  as  zalez  Echeverria's  treatise  on  *^  Reflex  Paraljr- 

rell  as  their  ordinances.    The  publication  of  sis ;  its  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Relation  to 

Daniell's  English  Chancery  Reports,"  edited  the  Sympathetic  Nervous  System; "  Dr.  A.  O. 

ad  adapted  by  J.  0.  Periciqs  to  American  KelJogg^s  essay  on  "  Shakespeare^s  Delineations 

'hancery  Practice,  of  "  Hurleton  and  Coltman's  of   Insanity,   Imbecility,   and    Suicide ;  "  Dr. 

Inglish  Exchequer  Reports,"  adapted  by  Sam-  Edward  O,  Seguin's  admirable  and  philosophic 

d  DicksoD,  and  of  *^Best  and  Smith's  English  treatise  on  *^  Idiocy  and  its  Treatment  by  the 

"onirnon  Law  Reports,"  was  continued  during  Physiological  Method ; "  Dr.  Horatio  R.  Storer's 

he  year.  valuable  essay  on  criminal  abortion,  entitled, 

In  Medical  Literature  the  number  of  works  "  Why  Not? — a  Book  for  every  Woman, "  a  prize 

rss  much  larger  than  usual.  The  history,  prog-  essay  of  the  American  Medical  Association ; 

ess,  dwffnosis,  and  treatment  of  cholera,  were  Dr.  Da  Costa's  "  Medical  Diagnosis,  with  spcr 

jjcussed  by  Drs.  Nelson  L.  North,  John  Chap-  cial  reference  to  Practical  Medicine ;  "  Dr.  Can- 

lan,  a  former  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  East  niflTs  "  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery ; " 

cdia  Company  (Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer),  G.  T.  Collins,  Dr.  Jonathan  Letterman's  Q&te  Medical  Du'ec- 

.  P.  Gilbert,  R.  Nelson,  F.  A.  Burrall,  C,  C.  tor  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac)  "  Medical 

ichiferdecker,  William    Schmale,  J.  G.  Web-  Recollections  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; " 

ter,  J.  0.  Peters;,  E.  and  A.  B.  Whitney,  L.  P.  a  reprint  of  Dr.  James  Dixon's  **  Guide  to  the 

fcrockett,   H.    Ilartshome,  and  J.  F.  Geary.  Practical  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  with 

Q  other  departments    of  medicine  and  sur-  an    Outline   of  their  Medical  and  Operative 

m,  the  principal  works  were.  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott's  Treatment ; "   Dr.    John  C.  Draper's    "  Man- 

Tontributions  to  Nerve  and  Bone  Surgery ;  "  ual    qf  Physiology ; "    "  Tlie   Physiology    of 

bnie's  "Notes  on  Epidemics,"  first  American  Man,"  by  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D. ;  Dr.  Ed- 

dition;  an  American  edition,  enlarged  and  im-  ward  H.  Parker's  ^^Hand-Book  for  Mothers," 

[roved,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hawkes  Tanner's  "  Prac-  a  guide  in  the  care  of  young  children ;"  Sexual 

ice  of  Medicine  ; "  "  The  Malformations,  Dis-  Physiology,   a  Scientific  and  Popular  ExpOi*i- 

ases,  and  Injuries  of  the  Fingers  and  Toes,  and  tion  of  the  Fundamental  Problems  of  Sociol- 

Iitir  Surgical  Treatment,"  by  Thomas  Annan-  ogy,"  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D. ;  Dr.  Roberts  Bar- 

!aJe,F.  R.  C.  S.  E.  (a  reprint);  a  new  edition  tholow's  "Spermatorrhoea,  its  Causes,  Sympto- 

f  Cazeaax's  "TVeatise  on  Midwifery,"  edited  matology.  Pathology,  Prognosis,  Diagnosis,  and 

7 Dr.  Wm.  R.  Bullock;  H.  Minton's  *' Prac-  Treatment;"  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Frac- 

ical  Homoeopathic    Treatise  on  Diseases  of  tures  and  Dislocations,"  by  Frank  H.  Hamil- 

^omen  and  Children ;"  an  admirable  treatise  on  ton,    M.  D. ;    a   new   edition,  edited  by  Dr. 

•The  Practice  of  Medicine,"  by  Austin  Flint,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Pereira's   "Manual 

t  !>.;  Dr.  B.  Finche  on  "High  Potenciea  and  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics; "  a  sec- 

lomcBopathies,  Clinical  Cases,  and  Observa-  ond  American  edition  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Tanner's 

ion8;"Dr.  Ad.  Lippe's" Textbook  of  Materia  "Practical  Treatise  on   the  " Diseases  of  In- 

ifedica; "  Mr.  J.  Rudolphy's  "Pharmaceutical  fants  and  Childhood ; "  "  A  Treatise  on  Urinary 

Wrectory  of  aU  the  Crude  Drugs  now  in  General  and  Renal  Diseases,"  by  W.  C.  Roberts,  M.  D. ; 

I^5c;"  Dr.  Henry  W.Williams's  Boylston  prize  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Austin 

^ay;  "Recent  Advances  in  Ophthalmic  Sci-  Flint's    "Practical   Treatise  on  the  Physical 

Jnce;"  Dr.  O.  Phelps   Brown's  (the  sands-  Exploration  of  the  Chest,  and  the  Diagnosis 

)Mife  man)  "  Complete  Herbalist ;  "  Dr.  H.  P.  of  Diseases  aflfccting  the  Respiratory  Organs ;  " 

WDenback's"  Consumption  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  "Orthopedics,    a     Systematic    Treatise   upon 

-atarrh,  and  Clergyman's  Sore  Throat,  sue-  the    Prevention   and  Correction  of  Deformi- 

Ks^fiilly  treated  by  Medical  Inhalations ;  "  an  ties  "  by  Davis  Prince,  M.  D. ;  a  new  edition 

Imerican  edition  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett's  "  Clin-  of  Bartii  and  Rogers's   "  Manual  of  Auscul- 

^  Lectures  on  the  Principle  and  Practice  of  tation  and  Percussion ;"  a  translation,  by  Dr. 

tferJicine;"  Dr.  Charles  Bland Radcliflfs  "Leo-  H.  Derby,  of  Prof.  A.  von  Graefe's  "Clinical 

tares  on  Epilepsy,   Pain,  Paralysis,  and  Oer-  Lectures  on  Amblyopia  and  Amaurosis,  and  the 

jnn  other  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System ; "  Extraction    of   Cataract;"    "Chloroform,    its 

[pncs's  "Clinical  Observations  on  Functional  Action  and  Administration,"  by  A.  E.  Sansora, 

ferrous  Disorders;"  Dr.  J.  H.  Ranch's  "In-  M.  B. ;    a   fourth    American    edition  of  Dr. 

fra-moral  Interments  in  Populous  Cities,  and  Charles  West's  "  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of 

^eir  Influence   on  Health  and  Epidemics;"  Infancy  and  Childhood;"  a  new  edition  of 

^'  Lewis  A.  Sayre,    "On    the   Mechanical  Culverwell's  " Guide  to  Health  and  Long  Life,  . 

Treatment  of  Chronic   Inflammation  of  the  or  what  to  Eat,  Drink,  and  Avoid/'  etc.,  etc. ; 

Joints  of  the  Lower  Extremities,  with  a  De-  "  Alcoholic  Medication,"  by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.D. ; 

^ption  of  some  New  Apparatus  for  producing  "Conservative  SurgeiT^,  as  exhibited  in  Rem- 

pten«ioQ  at  the  Knee  and  Ankle  Joints;"  edjring  some  of  the  Mechanical  Causes  that 

f^-  John  M.  Scndder,  "On  the  Use  of  Med-  Operate  Injuriously  both  in  Health  and  Dia- 

Kated  Inhalations  in  the  Treatment  of  Dis-  ease,  with  Illustrations,"  by  H,  G.  Davis,  M.  D. : 
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"  Insanity  in  its  Medico-Legal  Relations,  Opin-  Human  Life) ;  "William  8.  Sharewood  (TLe 
ion  relative  to  the  Testamentary  Capacity  of  Betrothed,  or  Love  in  Death);  France*  do 
the  late  James  C.  Johnson,"  by  V-  A.  Ham-  Haes  Janvier  (Patriotic  Poems) ;  M.  Elva  Yop] 
mond,  M.  D.;  "The  Story  of  a  Stomach,  an  (Songs  of  the  Noon  and  Night);  Dave  3i:r- 
Egotism,  by  a  Reformed  Dyspeptic;  *'The  phy  (Emogene,  a  Legend  of  Lookout  Morn- 
Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  by  William  tain) ;  Henry  L.  Abbey  (Ralph  and  other 
Aitken,  M.  D. ;  first  American  from  the  fourth  poems) ;  Leonard  Brown  (Poems  of  the  Prai- 
London  edition,  vrith  additions  by  Mereditli  ries) ;  Mrs.  Bogart  (Driftings  from  the  Streira 
Clymer,  M.  D. ;  Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow  *'  On  of  Life) ;  Margaret  H.  Preston  (Beechenbrook.  a 
the  Progressive  Locojnotor  Ataxia,  its  History,  Rhyme  of  the  War) ;  "William  P.  ToniliE5.7j 
Symptomatology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment ;  "  (Poems  of  Home  and  Abroad) ;  Aubrey  ct 
Drs.  Laurence  and  Moon's  "Hand-Book  of  Vero  (May  Carols,  Hymns,  and  Poems) ;  Gti»m: 
Ophthalmic  Surgery  for  the  Ptatitioner;"  a  P.  Carr  (The  Contest,  a  Poem) ;  Richanl  Hrti7 
new  edition  of  Neligan's  **  Practical  Treatise  on  Wilde  (Ilesperia,  a  Poem) ;  George  H.  Mikf 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  edited  by  T.  W.  Belcher,  (Christine,  a  Troubadour's  Song,  and  o:U: 
M.  D. ;  "  What  Effect  has  the  Meat  or  Milk  poems) ;  Elizabeth  Akers  (Poems) ;  Adn  Cax- 
from  Diseased  Animals  on  the  Public  Health? "  bridge  (Hymns  on  the  Holy  Oommunion);  For- 
a  prize  essay,  by  Samuel  R.  Perry,  M.  D. ;  Dr.  ceythe  Willson  (The  Old  Sergeant  and  oiLir 
T.  H.  Tanner's  "  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  poems) ;  John  A.  Dorgan  (Studies) ;  WrincX 
Treatment ; "  a  new  edition,  with  notes,  by  0.  McEwen  Kimball  (Hymns)";  A.  D.  F.  Randoh  I 

B.  Penrose,  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor's  "  Manual  of  (Hopefally  Waiting  and  other  verses) ;  E(3;.j 
Medical  Jurisprudence ; "  a  translation  by  W.  Lewis  Wakeman  (Winter  Freed,  a  iSamavr 

C.  B.  Eifield,  M.  D.,  of  Velpeau's  "  Lessons  Idyl) ;  Mary  E.  Tucker  (Poems) ;  RoKrt  K 
upon  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Surgical  Weeks  (Poems);  J.  C.  Heywood  (Antonins42. 
Diseases ; "  a  reprint  of  "Practical  Therapeutics,  Herodias,  Dramatic  Poems) ;  Emma  Lacirn^ 
considered  chiefly  with  reference  to  Articles  of  (Poems  and  Translations).  A^de  from  the* . 
the  Materia  Medica,"  by  E.  J,  Waring,  F.  R.  C.  S.  there  were  about  the  usual  number  of  caT^pi:^ 

In  the  way  of  poetry,  fifty-two  American  as-  tions,  including  three  of  the  lyric  poems  elicitt*: 

plrants  for  Parnassian  honors  appeared  before  by  the  War— one,  of  the  Northern  poems,  bj 

the  public.    Of  these,  eight   cither  published  Richard  Grant  White,  and  two,  of  the  S^at'-- 

their  poems  anonymously,  or  under  a  7u>m  de  cm  poems,  by  W.  Gilmore  Simms  and  ML-* 

plume  whose  identity  is  not  yet  recognized.  Emily  V.  Mason;  a  new  and  materially  €i- 

Elght  were  new  poems  or  collections  by  poets  larged  edition  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana's  '*  Hoii«^ 

of  established  reputation,  viz.,  J.  G.  Whittier  hold  Book  of  Poetry;"  one  of  Mr.  J.  ^' 

(Snow-Bound) ;   J.  G.  Saxe  (Masauerade  and  Palmer's  "  Folk  Songs ;  "  "  Poems  of  Relisioi., 

other  Poems) ;  T.  Buchanan  Read  (collected  Sorrow,  Comfort,  Counsel,  and  Aspiration." >" 

Poems  in  three  volumes);  Bayard  Taylor  (The  lected  by  Prof.  F.  J.  Childs,  and  several  otV-: 

'Picture  of  St.  John);  Alfred  B.  Street  (col-  volumes  of  consolatory  poetry;   '•Hymnsi. 

lectrt  Poems  in  two  volumes);   Alice   Gary  Progress,"  collected  by  Levi  K.  Coonley;  a>J 

(Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Hymns) ;  James  Russell  two  pretty  volumes  of  selected  poetry,  entitV-^ 

Lowell  (The  Biglow  Papers,   second  eeries);  "Drifted  Snow  Flakes,"  and  "Home' Sou^s:"* 

and  H.  W.Longfellow  (Flower  de  Luce).   Seven  Home  Birds."    There  were  also  reprints  sj' 

had  acquired  some  reputation  in  other  walks  of  new  illustrate  editions  of  Longfellow's,  hr^-^ 

literature,  viz. :  G.  H.  Calvert  (Anyta  and  other  and  Horace  Smith's,  Whittier's,  and  Lowe..  - 

poems) ;  C.  D.  Gardetto  (The  Fire  Fiend  and  poems,  of  Drake's  "  Culprit  Fay,"  and  Ackh- 

other   poems) ;    G.  H.  Hollister    (Thomas  &  can  editions  of  Tennyson's,  Swinburne's,  B: 

Becket^  a  Tragedy,  etc.J ;  J.  J.  Piatt  (Poems  in  chanan's,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning's,  Miss  Chri<in-» 

Sunshine    and   Firelight) ;    Herman    Melville  G.  Rossetti's,  Rev.  H.  R.  Bonar's,  T.  K.  He'- 

(Battle  Pieces  and  Aspects  of  the  War) ;  George  vey's,  Miss  Mulock's,  and  Mrs.  Charles's  potsK 

Arnold  (Drift;,  a  Seashore  Idyl,  and  other  poems),  as  well  as  of  the  standard  poets  of  a  fonEf 

and  Abraham  Coles,  M.  D.  (The  Microcosm,  a  generation.    Some  of  the  latter  were  finely  i- 

Poem).    The  others  came  before  the  public  for  lustrated.     In  addition  to  these,  there  y^ 

the  first  time,  at  least  in  a  volume  of  poems,  several    collections    of    hymns    for  rtligio-* 

Their  names  and  the  titles  of  their  worl^  were  worship. 

as  follows :  Helen  L.  Parmelee  (Poems,  Reli-  In  EsMya  and  Light  Literature^  along  vitb » 

gious    and     Miscellaneous) ;     Constantino   E.  considerable  amount  of  trash  and  some  ephin- 

Brooks  (Ballads  and  Translations) ;  Mrs.  Wm.  eral  essays,  there  were  a  number  of  ?aiaib= 

H.  Milburn  (Poems  of  Faith  and  Affection);  works.  The  most  important  of  these  wore:"  Tt; 

Thomas  Clarke  (Sir  Copp,  a  Satiiical  Poem) ;  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  Ten  Lectures  to  littie  Hoa*- 

Mrs.  Anna  Marie  Spaulding  (Poems)  ;  G.Henry  wives  on  the  Elements  of  Orystallizaticm."  1} 

Rogers    (The    California   Hundred);    Jay   H.  John  Ruskin  (a  reprint);  "The  Criterion.  ««• 

Naramore  (Poems) ;  Annie  E.  Clark  (Poems) ;  the  Test  of  Talk  about  Familiar  Things,  s  '^- 

Myron  Coloney  (Manomin,  a  Rhythmical  Ro«  ries  of  Essays,"  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman;  *"■ 

mance  of  Minnesota) ;  John  Christian  Schaad  admirable  collection  of  choice  epistolary  writ- 

(Nicholas  of  the  Flue,  the  Savior  of  the  Swiss  ings,  under  the  title  of  "Literature  in  £ett<'^ 

Republic);    Elizabeth    Thurston  (Mosaics   of  or  Manners,   Art,  Criticism,  Biography,  Hir 
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torT  and  Morals,  illnstrated  in  the  Correspond-  "  Stories  of  Many  Lands,"  by  Grace  Greenwood 

ecce  of  eminent  Persons,"  edited  by  James  (Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Lippincott);  *'The  Book  of  the 

P.  Holcombe,  LL.  D. ;  **  Unto  this  Last,"  by  Sonnet,"  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  S.  Adams 

John  Raskin;  "Literary  Remains"  and  ^'Oc-  Lee;  "Breathings  of  the  Better  life,"  edited 

casional  Sermons,  Reviews  and  Essays,"  both  by  Lucy  Larcom ;  J.  N.  Ireland's  "Record  of 

by  the  late  Rev.  James  Floy,  D.D.;    "Es-  the  New  York  Stage,  1750  to  1860 ;"  "Ameri- 

!«ays,  Moral,    Political,    and    ^Esthetic,"   by  can  Leaves,  Familiar  Notes  of.  Thought  and 

Herbert  Spencer  ;    "  Mosses  from  a  Rolling  Life,"  by  Samuel  Osgood ;  "  Notice  of  Poems 

^^tone,  or  Idle  Moments  of  a  Busy  Woman,"  and  Reviews  (Lans  Veneris  and  other  Poems 

!>f  Tenalla  (Mary  Bayard  Clarke) ;  "  The  Works  and  Ballads),  by  Algernon  Oharles  Swinburne. 

of  Philip  Linddey,  D.  D.,"  edited  by  Levi  J.  In  addition  to  these,  a  complete  and  elegant 

II&IseT,  D.  D. ;  "  Campaigns  of  a  Non-Combat-  American    edition    of  Burke's    "Works,    and 

ant,  and  his  Romannt  during  the  War,"  by  one  of  Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 

George  Alfred   Townsend ;   "  Bibliographical  passed  through  the  press  during  the  year. 

and  Critical  Account  of  the  Rarest  Books  in  In  Philoloffp,  the  most  important  works  were 

the  English  Language,  alphabetically  arranged,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Ilawks's  "  The  English 

which,  daring  tbe  last  fifty  years,  have  come  Language,  Elementary   Instruction ;"    several 

ander  the   observation  of  J.  Payne   Collier,  new  and  excellent  Text-books  for  the  thorough 

F.  S.  A.;"  "A  History  of  the  Gypsies,"  by  study  of  the   French  Language,  by  Magill; 

Walter  and  James  Slmson ;  "  Josh  Billings,  Maurice  Poitevin,  Olivet  Beleze,  and  Ledru ; 

His  Sayings;"  "Footlight  Flashes,"  by  Wil-  Dean  Alford's  "Plea  for  the  Queen's  English," 

liam  Davidge,  comedian ;  "  Summer  Rest,"  by  reprinted  here,  and  Mr.  Washington  Moon's 

Gail  Hamilton  (Miss  Abigail  Dodge) ;   "  The  caustic  review  of  it,  under  the  title  of  "  The 

Emerald,  a  coUection  of  Tales,  Poems,  and  Es-  Dean's  English  ;"  Prof.  W.  H.  Green's  "  Ele- 

says,"  etc.,  edited   by  Epes  Sargent ;   Prof,  mentary  Hebrew  Grammar,"  and  Prof.  Adler's 

Gold  win  Smith's  "Lectures  on  the  Study  of  edition  of  Wilhelm  Humboldt's  "  Course  of 

History;"  "ITie  Valley  of  Wyoming,  the  Ro-  Linguistical  Studies." 

mance  of  its  History  and  its  Poetry,"  compiled  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  works  of 
by  a  Native  of  the  Valley ;  "  Crumbs  from  the  the  Statistical  Class,  there  are  few  perhaps  of 
Roona  Table,"  by  Joseph  Barber ;  a  new  and  other  than  local  interest  except  the  4th  volume 
enlarged  edition  of  C.  Edwards  Lester's  *"  Glory  of  the  United  States  Census  for  1860,  which  at 
and  Shame  of  England ;"  Ruskin's  "  Crown  ot  rather  a  late  date  gave  the  educational,  philan- 
Vild  Olive;"  "The  Old  Merchants  of  New  thropic,  religious,  and  miscellaneous  statistics 
York,"  by  Walter  Barrett,  Clerk  (James  A.  collected  in  that  enumerntion.  The  Statistical 
SooviUe) ;  "  Who  Goes  There  ?  or,  Men  and^  Almanacs,  and  the  Gazetteers  of  the  different 
Events,"  by  "  Sentinel ; "  "  Footprints  of  a  Let-  States,  wliich  with  the  Business  Directories 
ter-Carrier,  or  a  History  of  the  World's  Cor-  make  up  the  greater  part  of  this  class,  possess 
respondenoe,"  by  James  Rees ;  "  Archbishop  much  local  value,  but  hardly  require  a  place  in. 
Spanlding's  Miscellanea,  comprising  Reviews,  such  a  record  as  this.  The  following  have 
Lectures,  and  Essays  on  Historical,  Theological,  more  general  interest :  "  Tbe  List  of  the  Union 
and  Miscellaneous  Subjects ;"  "  Papers  from  Soldiers  Buried  at  Andersonville ;  "  Mr.  J.  Dis- 
Overlook  House;"  "Venetian  Life,''  by  Wil-  turnell's"  U.S.  Register  or  Blue  Book  for  1866;" 
liam  D.  Howells  ;  "Letters  of  Eng6nie  de  "The  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical Alma- 
Gn^rin ;"  "  Superstition  and  Force ;"  "  Essays  nac  for  the  Year  1867 ;  "  "  The  Preliminary  Re- 
«n  the  Wager  of  Law,  the  Wager  of  Battle,  port  on  the  State  Census  of  New  York ;  "  Hitch- 
Ordeal,  Torture,"  by  Henry  C.  Lea;  "The  cock's  "  Chronological  Record  of  the  American 
Genius  of  Edmund  Burke,"  by  J.  L.  Batchel-  Civil  War,  from  November  8,  1860,  to  June  8, 
<ler;  " Spanish  Papers,  and  other  Miscellanies,  1865;"  "The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia, 
hitherto  unpublished  or  uncollected,"  by  Wash-  for  1866 ; "  Mr.  William  P.  Blake's  "  Annotated 
JDgton  Irving,  arranged  and  edited  by  Pierre  Catalogue  of  the  Principal  Mineral  Species 
M.  Irving;  a  continuation  of  the  new  (River-  hitherto  recognized  in  California  and  the  ad- 
si^le)  edition  of  Irving's  Works;  "Last  Words  joming  States  and  Territories,  being  a  Report 
of  Eminent  Persons,"  compiled  by  Joseph  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture ; " 
Haines;  "A  Yankee  in  Canada,  with  Anti-  "Ashcroft's  Railway  Directory  for  1866;" 
slavery  and  Reform  Papers,"  by  Henry  D.  "  The  United  States  OflBcial  Army  Register  of 
Thoreau;  "The  Authorship  of  Shakspearc,"  the  Volunteer  Force  of  the  United  States  Army 
•7  Nathaniel  Holmes;  "Treasures  from  the  for  the  Years  1 86  l-'6o,  Part  II.,  New  York  and 
Prose  Writings  of  John  Milton;"  "Character  New  Jersey;"  Kelly's  "American  Catalogue, 
«id  Characteristic  Man,"  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple:  comprising  Books  published  in  the  United 
"Red  Letter  Days  in  Applethorpe,"  by  Gail  States  (original  and  reprints),  from  January, 
Hamilton  (Miss  Abigail  Dodge) ;  "Prose  Works  1861,  to  January,  1866,"  etc.,  etc.;  "The 
^'Uohn  Greenleaf  Whittier ;"  "  Prose  Works  of  Metric  System,  a  Compilation ;  "  "  A  Complete 
Jlenry  W.  Longfellow ;"  "  Beethoven's  Letters,  List  of  Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  News  Deal- 
1T90  and  1826,"  from  Dr.  Nohl's  Collection,  crs  in  the  United  States  and  the  CanadaSj"  ty 
translated  by  Lady  Wallace ;  "  Out  of  Town,  a  John  H.  Dingman ;  "  Bibliotheoa  Americana 
lioral  Episode,"  by  Barry  Gray  (li.  B.  Coffin) ;  Vetustissima,  a  Description  of  Works  relating 
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to  Anieriofl,  published  between  tlia  Years  1463  there  were  "Tho  New  Melodeon,"  bjEer.J, 

and  IG51,"  by  HeErj  Harrisse.  W,  Dodman;   "The  Social Hyion  Book^(*iUi 

Under  the  bond  of  tba  Fine  ArU,  including  tunes)  of  the  PreabTterian  PablicatioD  Ceo- 

in  this  books  of  estraordinarj  beautj  of  iUus-  mittee;    and   Mr.   G.  L.   Tsjlw's   "Sii  Ceo- 

tratloB,  the  number  of  American  books,  was  tenary  Hymns,"  with  muffic.    Of  nes  lecoU: 

small.    Perhaps  the  finest,  certjiinly  the  most  mnsic  books,  the  only  important  ones  vera  U:, 

remarkftble  of  the  American  gift  books,  for  the  G.  F.  Root's  "Coronet,  a  Collection  of  lluic;' 

work  bestowed  on  it,  waaMrs.  Bndffar'a  "Floral  and  Mr.  T.F.Seward's  "SannyadeGleclk^ 

Belles  from  the  Green  Boose  and  Garden,"  with  The  space  necessarily  allotted  to  this  srhrltikv.    : 


"The  King's  Ring,"  by  Theodore  Tdton,  illu-  during  1866;  we  can  at  beat  only  ptetli 
rairjated  by  Frank  Jones;  "Roses  and  Holly,  a  of  the  authoraand  perh^tstbe  titles  of  sfiioc  ; 
BookforJlthe Year;  ""Evangeline,  illustrated  the  most  remarkable  in  each  class.  Of  Amt-  . 
by  Darley;"  Mr.  P.  B.  Wright's  "Photographs  ioan  writers  of  jfctwjt  the  following  poHiJiul 
and  Descriptiona  of  the  Nalional  Academy  of  more  than  one  work  during  the  yesr:  i[rj.J, 
Design ; "  Mr.  G.  W.  Carleton's  bnmorous  hro-  Sadlier,  ^x ;  Edward  Willett  and  W.  i.  IkoJ- 
chure,  "  Onr  Artist  in  Pern,"  which  possessed  ton,  each  fonr;  Roger  Starbnck  and  J.  Smo^ii 
great  merit  in  its  way;  "jEsop's Fables,"  in  Henderson,  each  three;  Uentensnt llnrr-^ i- 
qaarto,  with  lithograpluo  illustrationa.  was  very  Dunning  Clarke,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  iuau  L 
creditable  to  the  artist.  The  foreign  illnstrated  Bowen,  "  Anna  Argyle,"  A.  Stewart  lUrriiic, 
books  were,  many  of  them,  of  great  beauty,  Mrs.  Lonise  Clack,  Ura.  E.  D.  £.  N.  6oiiU- 
and  wore  imported  in  large  quantities.  Dor6'8  worth,  "  Ned  Bnntline  "  (E.  Z.  0.  Jodson),!!* 
Elustrated  Bible  iu  Frencli,  his  illustra-  Anna  E.  Porter,  Mrs,  Ana  H.  Stwhens,  Gipi. 
tions  of  Tennyson's  "Elaine,"  John  Leigh-  L.  C.  Carleton,  tbe  author  of  "Luke  Dirrdl,^ 
ton'a  "  Life  of  Man  Symbolized  by  tho  Months  Edward  E.  Ellis,  the  author  of  "  Zeks  Stemm.' 
of  the  Year,"  and  many  others  which  might  ba  two  each.  Tbe  authors  of  wnt^e  bdvcU.  pub- 
named,  were  very  creditable  to  the  skill  of  for-  lislied  during  tho  year,  were:  "E.  Ti'iti*' 
eign  designers,  engravers,  and  printers.  Of  "Marion  Harlaad"  (Mrs.  Virginia C.T^rliciUi 
Art  manuals,  there  were  a  few;  the  most  im-  T.  S.  AriJinr,  John  EsCen  Go^e,  Salli«J.  ilic- 
portant  were  Newman's  "  Manual  of  Harmo-  cock,  "  Mcta  Linder  "  (Mrs.  I.awr«noe),  I:^ 
nious  Coloring,  as  applied  to  Piiotography ; "  Margaret  Hoamer,  II.  B.  Godwin,  Anne  II M- 
Palgrave's  "Essays  on  Art,"  and  Rev.  Dr.  Brewster,  Bayord  Taylor,  Mrs.  £  IL  EriLt 
G.  W.  Samson's  "Elements  of  Art  Criticism."  Charles  Godfrej'  Lelaud,  Anna  Cora  Kili^ 
Other  works  relating  to  art  were  Richard  M.  IMowatt),  William  T.  Adama,  ManrfeU  I.  ■ 
Hunt's  "DeaignsforthoGatewaysoftheSouth-  Walworth,  F.  A.  Durivage,  Angnsla  J.  Eviai 
orn  Entrance  to  the  Central  Park ; "  Mr.  T.  Donald  Q.  Mitchell,  W.  G.  Simms,  hA) 
Addison  Eicbards's  "Guide  to  the  Central  Eegeater,  A.  S.  Eoe,  Amanda  M.  Doogli^''' 
Park."  Mr.  D.  IL  Jacques  published  "The  Boss  Browne,  Lncy  EUen  Gnemsey,  tiie  urlvi 
House,  a  Manual  of  Baral  Architecture ;  "  and  of  "  Rutlodge ;  "  Mrs.  Bella  Z.  Spencer,  Vl-* 
Mr,  G.  W.  Woodward  a  work  on  "Architeo-  pnia  F.  Townsend,  Henry  Morfonl,  GK*ft 
tore.  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Rm'al  Art."  Ward  Nichols,  Uie  anthar  of  "Margartt  mi 

Tlie   worlcs   published   under  tho   bead    of  her  Bridesmoida;  "  L.  Angostos  Joues,  C.  H-   , 

3lutie  during  tbe  year,  consisted  of  colleoiions  Wiley,  the  author  of  "KateKenDedy;"C*piiin 

of  chnrcli  music,  Sunday-school  mnaio  hooka,  Hamilton  Holmes,  Francis  Derrick,  the  siji1i>'' 

glee  hooks,  and  charts,  adapted  to  tho  service  of  "Twice  Married,"  '"A  CSergyiuausffili;:  ' 

of  the  Episcopal  Church.     Of  tbe  last  descrip-  M.  L.  M.;  H.  Milnor£nq)p,  thaBDthwer"T^ 

Hon  were  Dr.  IL  S.  Culler's  "  Trinity  Psalter,"  Silent.   Woman ;  "  J.   Tlioma*  Warren.  S.  C 

;iii.I  Mr.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  Jr.'s  "  Canticles  Noted  "  Iron,  Ada  Clara.  William  Nurth,  J.  H.  »b-i, 

:itu!   accompanying  "Harmonies  and  Common  Paul  Preaton,  author  of  "Loug-LejueJJn: 

l'r;ii-i.'  lor  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."    Of  Boynton  Randolph,  Fred.  Hunter,  Jouuu  U- 

chiiLi  h  music  books  tho  principal  were  "The  Matthews,  tho  author  of  "I'he  Sraf;"  Fio","    ; 

III.  jI.  ufPraiseoftheReformcdDntch Church;  "  M.  Downing,   Boynton   H.   Bettasp,  "Hmi'    j 

Mr.  .1.   E.  Perkins's   "Golden   Promise,"   and  Hazleton;"  CoraBitlUay,  the  author ot "Vrf- 

-TIlp  Psalm  King;"  Mr.McIntosli's  "Taher,  non  Grove;"   P.  H.   Myers.     One  W  J^^^ 

or  iho  llichmond  Uolleotion  of  Sacred  Music;  "  Saunders's  novels  was  reprinted.     TheniiDil<' 

I  'r.  I  ,<)t7cil  Mason's  "  New  Sabbath  Hymn  and  of  reprints  of  foreign  novels  was  one  hunhtJ 

Tiiu    Huok."    For  Sunday-schools,  the  prinoi-  and  ten,  and  included  sis  each  of  ilra.  Amdia 

l>itl  l.ouksweroRov.E.  P.  Hammond's  "Praises  B.  Edwards  and  "Louisa  Mtlhlbacb's"  lCl>™ 

•li  .i.  -Ill;"  Converse  and  Goodenough's  "Sun-  Mnndt)  works;  four  each  of  Mrs.  Gore's,  EJ"""*^ 

'lj>-'-i!hooiSioger;"  Philip Pliillips's  "Smging  Yates's,  Michael  Banim'a,  and  Mrs.  OiiphMt'>; 

I'll-rliii;"  Mr.  Bradbnry'a   "Golden  Hymns,"  three  each  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's;  J.  SbefiJ^ 

ami  his   "New   Golden   Chain;"    Dr.  Lowell  Le    Fanu's,   Mrs.   0.   J.  Newhy's   -'OuiJiV 

Miisim'a  "Song  Garden,"  "Third  Book,"  and  Madame Dudevant (George Sand), anil '"(rtitc* 

"The  Band  of  Hope  Melodies."    Besides  theae  Eliot"  (Miss  Marian  Evans);  two  each  M"-*!^ 
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nder  Damas',   Anthony  Trollope^s,  ICn.  R.  bam,  Jr.,  aathor  of  ^^EUenondherCoasins;"  J. 

[flckenzie   Daniels^a,   Miss  Anne  Manning^  W.  Kimball,  Agnes  M.  Stewart,  '^  Annt  Friend- 

'.  G.  Traffopd's,  James  Greenwood's,  Victor  ly,"  H.  Winslow,  Marian  Butler,  autbor  of 

logo's,  Miss   M.   A.  Braddon's,  Wilkie    Col-  *' Annie  Lorimer;"  Rev.  W.J.  McCord,  Martlia 

ib's,  Captain  Mayne  Reid's,  Mrs.  J.  II;  Rid-  Hdnes  Butt,  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  **  Edith  Grn- 

eilX  aad  single  works  of  Thomas  Hood,  Alex-  bame,"  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones,  E.  II.  M.,  Mrs.  A.  J. 

Dcler  Smith,  Charles  Dickens,  Pierce  Egan,  Moffat,  Margaret  E.  Wilnier,  H,  W.  N.,  0.  D. 

In.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Craik  (Dinah  M.  Mulook),  Shanly,  "  F.  S.  A.,"  W.  0.  Martyn,  "  A.  L.  S.," 

[amet Lee,  the  Abb6  (author  of  " Le Maudit "),  Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie,  "H.  F.  P.,"  "Lawrence 

iDDo  Beale,  W.  Carleton,  Mrs.  Trafford  White-  Lancewood,"    Mrs.   Carrie   L.  May,    "  Vieux 

ead,  Eorenco  Marryat  (Mrs.  Ross   Church),  Moustache;  "author  of  "The  Silver  Cup;  "Mrs. 

lenry  Kingsley,   Sir  E.    B.    Lytton,    Annie  J.  McNair  Wright,  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  Nellie 

bomos.  Marie  Nathusins,    Gustave  Aimard,  Eyst«r,  Jane  G.  Austin,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  "  E.  Y. 

Sheelah,"  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Henry  Lawrence  L. ;"  anthor  of  **Win  and  Wear,"  author  of 

ittthor  of  **  Guy  Livingstone  "),  Charles  Reade,  "  Katharine  Morris ; "  Mary  Ellis,  "  Marian  Har- 

DfisYoDge  (anthor  of  the  "  Heir  ofReddyffe  "),  land,"  (Mrs.  V.  0.  Terhune),  Rev.  S.  II.  Tyng, 

hurled  Lever,  J.  P.  Lafitte,  H.  Grattan  Plun-  D.  D.,  Mrs.  J.  E.  McConaughy ;  the  author  of 

ett,  Percy  fltzgerald,  Mrs.  E.  Charles,  Marga-  *'  Money ; "  Helen  Wall  Pierson,  Mrs.  Florence 

li  Blount,  Edonard  Labonlaye,  Mary  Brnnton,  Russell,  G.  E.  Sargent,  Miss  J.  G.  Fuller,  Mrs. 

r.  F.  Townsend,  Mr^.  J.  F.  Smith,  Charles  R.  J.  Greene,  Anne  G.  Hall,  and  "  Cousin  Vir- 

ieach  (anthor  of  "Consin   Stella),"  Charles  ginia." 

3arke,  George  Maodondd,  E.  Lynn  Linton  Of  the  reprints,  six  were  works  of  A.  L.  0. 

iBthor  of  •*  The  Marrying  Man),"  A.  Clyde,  and  E,,  three  each  of  Emma  Marshall,  Mrs.  Carey 

be  aatbor  of  a  **  Fast  Friendship."  Brock,  and  Madeline  E.  Hewer ;  two  each  of 

There  were  twenty-nine  anonymous  noVds  Mies  J3ickerstetb,  J.  Hardter,  Jean  Ingelow, 

Qbfehed  daring  the  year.    The  authors  of  and  *'S.  T.  C. ;"  and  one  each  of  Miss  Sarah 

uvenile  books  were  a  legion.    Nearly  one-  Tytler,  Rev.  W.  K.  Twcedie,  Hans  C.  Ander- 

a^  of  tbe  whole  number— ^ne  hundred  and  sen,  J.  H.  Langille,  the  author  of  ^^  The  Dove  on 

iglity-tbree — ^were  pnblished  anonymously.  In  the  Cross,"  Rev.  T.  Chalmers,  "  Marian  How- 

bose  of  known  anthorshlp,  American  authors  ard,"  John  William  Kirten,  William  Dalton, 

^ely  predominated,  one  hundred  and  sixty-  Alfred  Elwes,  W.  Heard  HiUiard,   Mrs.  Ellis, 

tx  being  by  American  writers  and  only  forty-  "Mistress  Kjjutt,"  Rev.  Norman McLeod,  D. D.^ 

ce  by  those  of  foreign  countries.    Of  the  Mrs.  E.  Charles,  Francis  Lee,  W.  Harrison,  ana 

imerican   writers,    "  Nellie    Grahame "    and  Andrew  Whitgift. 

Alice  Gray"  were  each  authors  of  seven  Of   WbrJss  of   Travel  and  Discovery  there 

ohmcs ;    Miss  Martha  Farquharson  of  six ;  were  but  few,  and  several  of  these  were  im- 

iiss  (Jaroline  R  Kelly,  iiiss  Elizabeth  Stuart  ported . English  works;    the  most   important 


Wpa,  "Glance  Qaylord,"  and  Oliver  Optic    were:  "The  Pilgrim's  Wallet,"  by  Rev.  Gilbert 
VV.  T.  Adams),   each  of  four;  Rev.   W.  M,    Haven;  Mr.  M.  N.  Olmsted's  "Tiiiversal  Path- 


fiwter  Ruth,"  "Thrace  Talmon,"  Mrs.  M.  M.    from  Europe  and  tbe  West  Indies,  1843-1852," 
Yardman,  the  anthor  of  "Lucy  Randolph,"    byThurlow  Weed;  "The  Giant  Cities  of  Basban 


Wge,  and  "Pansy,"  each  two;   and  single  Guide  to  the  Hudson  River,"  illustrated  by  T. 

olaiaes  were  written  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  F.  Whit-  Addison  Richards ;    "  English  Travellers  and 

«r,  •'  Cousin  Bessie,"  "  M.  L.  B.,"  II.  E.  Scud-  Italian  Brigands,"  by  W.  J.  C.  Moens  (reprint) ; 

'er,  Grace  W.  Hinsdale,   "K.   H.  P.,"  Miss  "Oregon  and  Eldorado,  or  Romance  of  the 

-arnb,  W.  G.  Sleeper,  Sarah  J.  C.  Whittlesey,  Rivers,"  by  Thomas  Bulfinch;  and  "The  Al- 

IIL,  tbe  author  of  "Fern's  Hollow,"  Mrs.  bert  Nyanza,"  by  S.  W.  Baker  (London  print). 

VcKser,  Rev.  Asa  Ballard,  Miss  Sarah  G.  Con-  The  only  Military    Works  of  note  were  : 


(Millie,"  Jennie   Harrison,  Alfred  Oldfellow,  Army,  and  the  OflBcial  Navy  Register ;"  Lieut. 

''«T.  A.  P.  Peabody,  F.  R.  Goulding,  the  au-  CoL  S.  V.  Benet  on  "  Electro-Balistic  Machines, 

;hor  of  »*  Doing  and  SufTering,"  Charles  L.  and  the  Schultz  Chronoscope ;"  Col.  A.  V. 

Brace,  Mary  Harvey  Gill,  the  author  of  "  The  Kantz's  "  Customs  of  Service  for  OflScers  of  tlio 

Yonng  Apprentice; "Sarah  A, F.Herbert,  Annt  Army,  as  derived  from  Law  and  Regubtiona 

ttattie,  Enmia  8.  Babcock,  Rev.  Hiram  Bing-  and  practised  in  the  U.  S.  Army." 
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In  Agriculture^  the  most  important  works  Mr.  Fronde's  great  work  on  the  "ffistotjof 
were :  Frederick  Muensch's  "  School  for  Amer-  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  BeatL 
ioan  Grape  Culture  (with  especial  reference  to  of  Elizabeth."    In  the  sections  which  he  now 
Vineyards);"  Edward  Enfield's  "Indian  Corn,  puts  forth,  ho  gives  an  acconnt  of  the  plot 
its  Value,  Culture,  and  Uses ;  "  the  New  Eng-  and   machinations  of  Mary  Stuart,  strippm;' 
land    Agricultural    Society's  "Transactions;"  away  the  romantic  disguises  which  have  Iod^ 
Mr.  W.  C.  Strong  on  "The  Culture  of  the  hidden  from  accurate   observation  the  ch&r- 
Grape ;"  a  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris  aoter  of  that  woman — who,  by  the  waj,  ba^ 
Copeland's   "  Country  Life,  a  Hand-book  of  been  defended  by  Mr.  A.  McNeel-Gairi  in « 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Landscape  Gar-  work  entitled  "Mary  Stuart,  her  Guilt  or  Iq- 
dening;"    Edward  Sprague  Rand's    "Garden  nocence:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Secret  Historj 
Flowers  and  how  to  Cultivate  them;"  Thomas  of  her  Times."    Mr.  J.  Heneage  Jesse  hadiasoeJ 
Rivers's  "  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,  or  the  Cul-  three  volumes  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  life  vA 
turo. of  Pyramidal  and  Bush  Trees;"  a  transla-  Reign   of   King  George  III."   and  the  Teiy 
tion    of   M.   George  Ville's  "  High   Farming  source  of  our  race  has  been  inquired  into  br 
without   Manure;"   "My  Vineyard  at  Lake-  Mr.'  Lnke  Owen   Pike,  in  his  curious  vort 
view,"  by  a  Western  Grape  Grower;  Simon  N.  "The  English  and  their  Origin:  a Prolo^eio 
Saunders's  "  Treatise  on  Domestic  Poultry;"  Authentic  English  History."    The  origin  of  the 
"  The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Scotch  Highlanders  has  been  made  a  subject  of 
Manufacture  of  American  Wine,"  by  George  inquiry  by  Colonel  Robertson  F.  S.  A.  Si-ot 
Husmann ;  Mr.  D.  H.  Jacques's  "  The  Garden,  in  his  "  Concise  Historical  Proofs  respectin^tfe 
a  Manual  of  Horticulture ;"  and  "The  Bam-  Gael  of  Alban,"  a  Celtic  race  allied  to  the  Brit- 
Yard,  a  Manual  of  Cattle,  Horse,  and  Sheep  ons.    Oriental  history  has  been  illustrated  Ij 
Husbandry;"  Mr.  Elliot  C.   Cowdin's  address  Mr.  Robert  Grant  Watson,  in  "A  History  of 
on   "Agriculture,  its  Dignity  and  Progress;"  Persia  from  the  Beginning  of  the Nineteenti 
"The  Horse  Book,  being Sunple  Rules  for  Man-  Century  to  the  Year  1858,  with  a  Review  (if 
aging  and  Keeping  a  Horse ;"  J.  Talboys  Wheel-  the  Principal  Events  that  led  to  the  Est&blisL- 
er's  "Madras  versus  America,  a  Hand-book  to  ment  of  the  Ktgar  Dynasty."  Mr.  LiondJanit-s 
Cotton  Cultivation "  (London  print) ;  a  new  Trotter  has  issued  the  second  volume  of  hU 
edition  of  Thomas  Bridgeman's    "  American  "  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  frt^ 
Gardener's  Assistant."  the  Appointment  of  Lord  Hardinge  to  the  P^* 

The  English  Litkbature  of  the  year  was  some-  litical  Extinction  of  the  East  India  Companv-.'* 

what  more  extensive  than  ours.  The  pnblicatton  Sqrgeon   Rennie,   of    the  20th  Hussars,  k.'' 

of  books  in  Great  Britain  is  effected  either  medi-  written  a  volume  entitled  "  Bhotan,  and  tbe 

ately  or  immediately  tlirongh  London  publish-  Story  of  the  Dooar  War ;  including  Sketches 

ing  liouses,  and  during  the  year  there  appeared  of  a  Three  Months'  Residence  in  the  HiraaU- 

in  London  4,204  new  books  and  new  editions :  yas,  and  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Bhotan  in  Maj. 

Religious  books  and  pamphlets,  849 ;  biograph-  1866."     Mr.  Bryce   has   published  a  sewnu 

leal  and  historical,  194 ;  medical  and  surgical,  edition  of  his  historical  study  on  "  The  IIc'> 

IGO;  poetry  and  the  drama,  232;  novels,  190;  Roman  Empire,"  with  enlargements.    The  a> 

minor  tiction  and  children's  books,  544 ;  trav-  cient  Roman  Republic  is  in  safe  and  wortbv 

els,  biography,  and  geography,  195 ;  annuals  and  hands  when  treated  by  such  an  author  as  Mr 

serials  (volumes  only),  225 ;  agriculture,  horti-  George  Long,   who  last  year  published  the 

culture,  etc.,  64 ;  English  philology  and  educa-  sccoitd  volume  of  his  great  work.    Mr.  J.  V\l- 

tion,   196 ;    European  and  classical  philology  liam  Law  issues  two  volumes  (with  map  auc 

and  translation,  161;  law,  84;  naval,  military,  plan)  on  "Hannibal's  Campaign."    Mr.  W. X 

and  engineering,  89 ;  science,  natural  history,  Fitzpatrick,  J.  P^  has  written  a  small  book  or- 

etc.,  147 ;   trade  and  commerce,  79 ;   politics  the  Irish  disturbances  at  the  close  of  the  h>- 

and   questions  of  the    day,   167;    illustrated  century:  this  work,  to  which  the  author  zis^t-s 

works,  85;  art,  architecture,  etc.,  84;  miscel-  the  title  of  "  The  Sham  Sqnire,  and  the  Infi>nij- 

laneous,  not  classified,  859 — total,  4,204.    We  ers  of  1798,"  reache<l  a  third  edition  in  th. 

have  space  to  review  hastily  only  the  leading  spring  of  the  year.    Mr.  William  Foi;  A.  iL 

works  of  this  large  mass  of  literature.  late  Colonial  Secretary  and  Native  Minister  of 

In  History,  the  first  work  of  importance  in  New  Zealand,  publishes  an  account  of  the  Ii>: 

1866  was  Mr.  Charles  Duke  Yonge's  "  History  war  with  the  Maories;  and  from  Mr.  Paul  C 

of  France  under  the  Bourbons."    With  this  Sinding  we  have  "A  History  of  Scandinavia 

work  we  should  couple  Mr.  Eyre  Evans  Crowe's  from  the  Early  Times  of  the  Northmen,  tLt 

"  History  of  France,"  published  in  the  autumn.  Sea-kings,  and  Vikings."   Lord  de  Ros,  li^te^- 

Mr.  J.  II.  Bridges,  M.  P.,  delivered  before  the  ant-Governor  of  the  Tower,  gives  ns  an  Hl^^ 

Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,   and  has  trated  volume  of  "  Memorials  of  the  Tower : " 

now  published  in  a  volupie,  four  lectures,  with  and  Mr.  J.  T.  H.  Thurlow  has  written  an  &^*- 

the  title  of  "  France  under  Richelieu  and  Col-  count  of  the  East  India  Company's  rale  in  Hii  - 

bert."    Another  work  on  French  history  is  dostan,  under  the  title  of  "The  Company  ai-i 

that  of  Miss  Freer,  on  "  The  Regency  of  Anne  the  Crown."  Colonel  Heros  von  Borcke,  lato./ 

of  Austria,  Queen  Regent  of  France,  Mother  of  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  o: 

Iiouis  XIV. "    We  have  two  more  volumes  of  the  Confederate  Cavalry,  has  pabJished  5500  »tf 
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"Memoirs  of  the  Confederate  War  for  Indepen-  very  excellently  rendered  "  Beethoven's  Letters 

dence; "  and  Mr.  W.  Ansdell  Day  has  told  the  (1790-1826),  from  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Ludwig 

stoiyofthePolish  war  for  independence  of  1808,  Nohl."    Mr.  F.  A.  Schwarzenherg  wrot^  in 

in  a  work  called  "The  Russian  Government  in  English  an  account  of  tho  life  of  Alexander  von 

Poland."    Of  works  having  reference  to  the  Humboldt;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gill  translated 

Continental  war  of  last  Bummer,  we  must  men-  from  the  French  of  M.  Felix  Bovet  a  work  re- 

tion  Mr.  Edward  Dicey's  *'  Battle-fields  of  1866,"  lating  the  spiritual  labors  of  Nicolas  Louis  Zin- 

reprinted  from  his  letters  to  a  London  daily  zendorf,  to  which  has  been  given  the  titie  of 

paper  of  which  he  was   the   special  corre-  "The  Banished  Count."    Another  interesting 

ppondent.  memoir,  that  of  the  Marchesa  Giulia  Falletti  di 

In  Historical  Biogeaphy  we  find — a  work  Barolo,  has  been  presented  to  the  English  pub- 
on"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  lie  by  means  of  a  translation  of  Silvio  Pellico's 
Stnart,  including  numerous  Original  and  Un-  biography  of  her,  by  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton. 
pnblished  .  Documents,"    by    Miss    Elizabeth  The  marchesa  lived  until  January,  1864,  when 
Cooper,  from  whom  we  have  already  had  "  A  she  expired  at  an  advanced  age ;  and  a  few  ex- 
Popnlar  History  of  America."    Miss  Harriet  tra  pages  by  the  translator  complete  the  record 
Parr  has  produced  Ifwo  volumes  entitled  "  The  of  her  life.    The  work  is  interesting  from  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  called  *  The  systematic  charity  of  her  life,  which  was  worthy 
Maid.'"    Under  this  heading  of  "Historical  Bi-  of  all  praise.    Wherever  a  good  work  was  to 
ojraphy  "  comes  also  the  third  volume  of  Signor  be  done,  she  was  eager  in  doing  it ;  and  by  her 
Mazzini's  "Life  and  Writings,"  as  it  is  autobio-  courageous  labors  in  the  jails  of  Turin  she  has 
graphical  in  its  contents,  and  traces  the  career  earned  a  place  among  prison  reformers,  together 
of  the  great  Italian  agitator  from  his  youth  to  with  John  Howard,  Mrs.  Fry,  and  others.    Un- 
the  eve  of  the  year  1848.    Professor  R.  L.  Dab-  der  the  title  of  "  The  Last  Days  in  England  of 
nt'j,  D.  D.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  pub-  the  Rjgah  Rammohun  Roy,"  Miss  Carpenter 
lished  vol.  ii.  of  his  "  Life  of  laeutenant-Gen-  has  written  an  account  of  that  remarkable  man 
oral  Thomas  J.  Jackson " — the  famous '*  Stone-  and  his  work.     "The  Pagan   Christ  of  the 
yall "  Jackson  of  the  Confederate  army.    Miss  Third  Century,"  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  has  been 
SLHfklaDd  has  written  (from  her  own  well-  made  the .  subject  of  a  short  biographical  essay 
known  point  of  view)  "  The  Lives  of  the  Seven  by  M.  R6ville,  Doctor  in  Theology,  and  Pastor 
I^ishops  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1688,"  of  the  Walloon  Church  in  Rotterdam,  which 
Ji'astrated  with  personal  letters,  now  first  pub-  has  come  before  ns  in  an  English  form.    Miss 
lisbed,  from  tho  Bodleian  Library ;  and  the  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes,  in  a  little  volume  called 
Pey.  J.  G.  Brighton  has  compiled  some  "  Me-  "  Vignettes,"  has  given  us  twelve  biographical 
moirs  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  B.  P.  V.  Broke,"  sketches  of  Madame  Swetchine,  La  Soeur  JRosa- 
commander  of  the  Shannon  in  her  celebrated  lie,  Madame  Pape-Carpantier,  Madame  de  La- 
^nel  with  our  own  Chesapeake.    Mrs.  Henry  martine,  Madame  Luce,  of  Algiers,  Governor 
Baring  has  edited  tie  "Diary  of  the  Right  Hon.  Winthrop's  wife,  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  Bianca 
William  Windham,"  from  1Y84  to  1810— and  Milesi  Mojon,  Mrs.  Delany,  Harriot  K.  Hunt, 
side  by  side  with  this  work  we  should  mention  Miss  Bosanquet,  and  Mrs.  Jameson.    Miss  Mete- 
Mr.  John    Campbell    Colquhoun's    **  William  yard  has  completed  her  "  Life  of  Wedgwood," 
Wilberforce,  his  Friends  and  his  Times."    The  which  is  now  before  the  public  in  two  magnifi- 
fallant  old  hero  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Bhurt-  cent  volumes,  adorned  with  several  woodcut 
pore— Lord  Combermere — ^has  been  commemo-  copies  of  the  best  specimens  of  **  Etrurian  " 
rated  in  two  volumes  of  biography  and  corre-  ware.    From  Miss  Jane  Whately  we  have  the 
spoDdence,  the  joint  production  of  Lady  Com-  "Life  and  Correspondence  of  Richard  Whate- 
Wrmere  and  Captain  W.  W.  Knollys.    Scoteh  ly,  D.  D.,  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin."     Of 
Kclesiastical  history  has  received  some  light  Charles  Lamb  we  have  had  two  Memoirs  during 
from  a  volume  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Young —  the  present  year :  the  first  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitx- 
"Tbe  Life  of  John  Welsh,  Minister  of  Ayr."  gerald ;  the  second  by  Lamb's  old  and  esteemed 
^Ij  Ellis  has  published  a  memoir  of  her  late  friend,  Mr.  Bryan  Waller  Procter  r"  Barry  Corn- 
basband,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  S.  B.  Ellis,  of  wall ").    Mr.  Sala  has  republisheci  in  a  separate 
tbe  Royal  Marines,  compiled  from  his  own  volume  his  account  of  Hogarth,  his  works,  and 
memoranda.    Earl  Russell  has  added  a  third  his  time,  contributed  to  early  numbers  of  the 
Tulame  to  his  "Life  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  Comhill 

c-nibracing  the  later  years  of  Pitt's  life.    Mr.  In  politics  Mr.  Gladstone  has  published,  in  a 

♦^ames  Murray  has  compiled  in  two  volumes  volume  with  an  appendix,  his  "  Speeches  on 

^'le  " Lives  of  Charles  v.,  Leo  X.,  and  Eras-  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1866,"   and  several 

iru^ ; "  and  Mr.  David  H.  Wheeler  has  trans-  pamphlets  for  and  agidnst  the  Bill  of  Reform 

IM,  from  the  Italian  of  Emanuele  Celesia,  have  made  their  appearance.    Lord  Hobart  has 

*' The  Conspiracy    of   Gianluigi    Fieschi,    or  ijeproduced  his  "Political  Essays "  from  Mac- 

G«noa  in  the  Sixteenth  Century."  millan's  Magazine,    The  Rev.  Frederick  Deni- 

la  Gexeral  Biographt  there  was  translated  son  Maurice  has  published  a  treAfcise  on  "  The 

trom  the  German  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Kreisslo  von  Workman  and  the  Franchise :  Chapters  in  Eng- 

Helbom,  by  Mr.  Edward  Wilberforce,  a  life  of  lish  History  on  the  Representation  and  Educa- 

f ranz  Schubert,  the  musician.    Lady  Wallace  tion  of  the'People."    Mr,  Shadworth  H.  Hodjr- 
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SOD  has  discussed  the  "  Principles  of  Reform  in  well  as  of  the  city  itself.    Mr.  W.  H.  Bollock's 
the  Suffrage ; "  and  Mr.  Stapletou  devotes  two  work  entitled  "  Across  Mexico  in  lS64-'6o,'* 
volumes  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  affords  a  melancholy  and  depressing  pictareof 
"  Intervention  and  Non-Intervention,"  in  which  the  present  social  condition  of  that  coantry,  but 
he  disapproves  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmers-  is  doubtless  a  faithful  description  of  Mexico  a 
ton.    Mr.  J.  Lewis  Farley,  Fellow  of  the  Statis-  it  was  at  the  time  he  visited  it.    Sir  Samud 
ticaJ  Society  of  London,  and   Corresponding  White  Baker,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  8.,  has  given  a 
Member  of  VTrutitut  Egyptien  of  Alexandria.,  valuable  acconnt  of  his  African  travels  and  di. 
furnishes,  under  the  succinct  title  of  *'  Turkey,"  coveries,  in  two  volumes,  bearing  the  title  rl 
a  very  comprehensive  account  of  that  empire.  "The  Albert  N'Yanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Kil?, 
E.  0.  Bolton  and  H.  H.  Webber,  of  the  Royal  and  Explorations  of  the  Nile  Sources."   Mr.  J. 
Artillery,  have  produced  conjointly  a  work  on  Leyland  has  also  published  a  work  on  a  similar 
"  The  Confederation  of  British  North  America."  subject,  under  tlie  title  of  *'  Adventures  in  the 
To  Uiese  works  on  the  United  States  and  British  Far  Interior  of  South  Africa,  including  a  Jour- 
Amerioa  we    may  add   one  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  ney  to  Lake  Ngami."    Mr.  Henry  MorleYprv*- 
Latham  on   "  The  States  of  the  River  Plate,  vides  a  series  of  "  Sketches  of  Russian  Life  V^ 
their  Industries  and  Commerce."    A  book  of  a  fore  and  during  the  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs; ' 
similar  kind,  with  reference  to  one  of  the  great-  and  Mr.  H.  B.  George,  editor  of  the  Alflr^ 
est  of  the  English  colonial  possessions,  is  the  Journal,  has  published  a  volume  of  his  vaadcr- 
large  volume  by  Mr.   Anthony  Forster,  late  ings  across  "  The  Oberland  and  its  Glaciers." 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  Ade-  Captain  Spencer,  in  his  "  Travels  in  France  and 
laide,  on  "  South  Australia,  its  Prosperity  and  Germany,"  has   added  another  to  the  mant 
Progress."  books  of  travels  in  each  of  those  oountries  tbt 
Amongst  the  books  of  travel  of  the  year,  is  a  have  already  been  published  from  timetotini. 
narrative  of  a  trip  "TJf)  the  Elbe  and  on  to  Nor-  Of  Eastern  travel,  we  have  Dr.  Norman  Mac- 
way,"  by  "  a  clerk  in  the  Waste-Paper  OflBce,"  leod's  narrative  of  his  recent  experiences  in  tLe 
under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Nihil."    The  Rev.  Holy  Land ;  Mr.  Pollock  Black's  "Hundred  Days 
Mr.  Joseph  Waterhouse,  of  the  Wesloyan-Meth-  in  the  East,"  a  diary  of  a  journey  to  E?t::. 
odbt  Conference  Society,  a  former  missionary  Palestine,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  the  l<ia3«ii 
to  the  F\ji  Isles,  lias  related  the  results  of  his  of  the  Archipelago,-  eto. ;  Miss  M.  B.  £<lvrard>  > 
labors  in  the  promotion  of  Christianity  among  "  Winter  with  the  Swallows,"  a  picture  of  Al- 
the  Fijian  people,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  geria  in  the  present  day ;    Lieutenant  S.  F. 
King   and  People  of  Fiji :    containing  a  Life  Oliver's  "  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasr,  with 
of  Thakombau,  with  Notices  of  the  Fyians,  Sketches  in  the  Provinces  of  Tamatava,  Bcti- 
their  Manners,  Customs,  and  Superstitions,  pre-  nemena,  and  Ankera ; "  and  a  "  Narrative  o: 
vious  to  the  Great  Religious  Reformation  in  Travel  from  Calcutta  to  the  Snowy  Ransre.'^  by 
1864."    Mr.  Macgregor,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  Col-  "  An  old  Indian."    Mrs.  Alfred  Hort's  "Life  la 
lege,  Cambridge,  has  published  an  account  of  Tahiti,"  and  Mr.  Pritchard^s  "  Polynesian  Reia- 
his  adventures  abroad^  entitled  "  A  Thousand  iniscences,"  are  contributions  to  our  knowWsnJ 
Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe  on  Rivers  and  of  a  distant  and  still  semi-barbarous  part  of  tb« 
Lakes  of  Europe."     The  **  Narrative  of  the  world. 

Wreck  of  the  Orafton^  and  of  the  Escape  of  the       Philosophy  i^eeived  but  few  additions.  Eari/ 

Crew  afler  Twenty  Months'  Suffering,"  is  a  in  the  season  a  brief  treatise  was  published  If 

melancholy  and  affeotmg  description,  from  the  Dr.  Henry  Travis,  entitled  "  Moral  Freedom  rtc- 

"Private  Journals  of  Captain  Thomas  Mus-  onciled  with  Causation;   the  Moral  Basis  o: 

grave,"  of  nearly  two  years'  sufferings  endured  Social  Science."    Dr.  Trans  has  exhibited  a^ 

by  a  whole  ship's  crew  on  one  of  the  Auckland  small  acuteness  in  the  discussion  of  his  sabjt\i. 

islands   in   the   Southern  Ocean,  who   were  Mr.  Thomas  Shedden,  M.  A.,  of  St.  Peter's  C  I- 

wrecked  in  January,  1864,   Mr.  Charles  Brooke,  lege,  Cambridge,  has  written  a  met3phy>i"i. 

Tuan-Mudaof  Sarawak,  gives  us  two  volumes  work  with  a  very  strange  title— to  wit,  *A 

of  his  adventures  and  experiences  during  a  ten  Popular  Essay  on  the  Infinite."    Sonic  ottir 

years'  residence  in  that  part  of  Borneo.    Mr.  subjects  are  handled  in  the  same  volume,  baf 

Henry  Blackburn  has  recorded  what  happened  of  which  consists  of  a  review  of  Mr.  Mili'> 

to  him  during  a  tdur  he  made  in  the  Peninsula  **  Exatnination  of  the  Hamiltonian  PhilodopLj." 

in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1864^  entitled  The  Rev.  J.   B.  Heard,  M.  A.,  has  handled  a 

"  Travelling  in  Spain  in  the  Present  Day."    A  diflBcult  subject,  or  set  of  subjects  in  his  \^^} 

second  book  about  Spain  has  appeared  during  on  **  The  Tripartita  Nature  of  Man,  Spirit,  Soau 

the  present  year,  viz.,  Mrs.  Byrne's  "  Cosas  de  and  Body,  applied  to  Illustrate  and  Explain  »b. 

Espafla:  Illustrative  of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  Doctrines  of  Sin,  the  New  Birth,  the  Pi^^^-* 

as  they  are."    Of  a  similar  character  is  Miss  bodied  State,  and  the  Spiritual  IJody."   ^^ 

Margaret  Howitt's  "  Twelve  Months  with  Fred-  Mr.  Simon  S.  Laurie  we  have  an  analjti^^ 

erika  Bremer  in  Sweden."  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  essay  "  On  the  Philosophy  of  Ethics,"  in  wlHi 

a  gentleman  who  was  for  some  time  American  the  author  maintains  an  independent  petition 

minister  at  Vienna,  has  given,  in  his  volume  on  between  the  extreme  views  of  the  Utilitars  i 

"  Venetian  Life,"  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  school  of  raorsdists  and  the  Intuitionali^ts.  M" 

domestic  manners  of  the  people  of  Venice,  as  Mansel,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ^  B^mpt'^-^ 
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Lectures  '^  of  1858,  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  served,  and  the  work  is  so  little  technical  and  so 
Sir  William  Hamilton  in  a  criticism  on  Mr.  thoroughly  literary,  that  it  is  more  fitly  placed 
Mill's  "Examination,"  originally  pahlislied  in  under  this  head.  Mr.  Ruskin's  other  volume 
two  numbers  of  the  Contemporary  Review^  and  is  entitled  "  The  Crown  of  "Wild  Olive."  The 
DOW  republished  in  a  small  volume,  with  addi-  hook  consists  of  three  lectures  on  Work,  Traffic, 
tions,  under  the  designation  of  "  The  Philoso-  and  War.  Art  criticism  has  found  an  exponent 
phy  of  the  Conditioned."  in  Mr.  Henry  O'Neills  "  Lectures  on  Painting, 
Under  the  head  of  ANTiQirAKiANi8M,TopooRA-  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy."  Literary 
PHI,  and  Folk  Lobb,  some  works  of  great  inter-  criticism  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  book 
est  were  published.  "  Physical  Geography  and  hy  Mr.  E.  S.  Dallas,  bearing  the  very  fan- 
Geology  of  the  County  of  Leicester,"  is  the  title  tastio  title  of  "  The  Gay  Science."  "  A  Man- 
ofa  work  by  Professor  Ansted,  Dr.  Ginsburg  Chester  Man"  reprints  from  Fra»er'B  Maga- 
]ia8  written  an  essay  on  "  The  Kabbalah,  its  eine  certain  "  Free  Thoughts  on  Many  Sub- 
Doctrines,  Development,  and  Literature,"  from  jects."  Of  quite  another  order  is  the  volume 
a  consideration  of  which  he  derives  certain  rules  by  Mr.  Matthew  Brown,  called  "  Views  and 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Opinions ;  "  while  in  the  "  Priest  and  Parish  " 
Under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Herman  Oesterley,  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Incumbent  of  St. 
we  have  had  a  republication  of  the  "  Hundred  Luke's,  Berwick  Street,  Soho,  we  have  an  ac- 
ATery  Talya,"  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  count  of  what  a  clergyman  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
''Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  Messrs.  George  calling  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  daily  life  may, 
E.  J.  Powell  and  Eirikr  Magn{isson  have  should,  and  should  not  do.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
translated  and  published  a  second  series  of  their  has  reprinted,  with  the  title  of  '^The  Reign  of 
"  Icelandic  Legends,"  collected  by  Jon  Amason.  Law,"  some  of  his  periodical  papers  and-Ad- 
The  first  series  was  issued  in  1864,  and  to  this  dresses  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
second  instalment  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  under  this  heading  of  "Essays  "  we  should  per- 
Essay on  Icelandic  Superstition.  "The  History  haps  include  a  charming  production  by  Mr. 
of  Signboards  from  tiie  Earliest  Times  to  the  Charles  Knight,  "  Half-hours  with  the  Best  Let- 
Present  Day,"  by  Messrs.  Larwood  and  Hotten,  ter-writers  and  Autobiographers,"  a  companion 
13  a  highly  curious  work,  accompanied  by  to  the  "  Half-hours  with  the  Best  Authors." 
copies  of  some  of  the  most  memorable  and  re-  The  leading  work  in  Fiction,  which  the  year 
markable  of  the  signs  of  London  and  otlier  1866  broi^ht  forth,  was  Miss  Evanses  '.*  Felix 
places,  and  is  ^together  a  treasure  of  anti-  Holt,  the  Radical."  Perhaps  the  next  novel  of 
qoaries.  The  "Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  importance  to  "Felix  Holt"  is  Mr.  Wilkie  Col-  * 
I'oetry  of  England,"  collected  and  edited,  with  lins's  "  Armadale."  In  strong  contrast  with 
Introdnctory  Notes,  by  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  this  highly-wrought  tale  is  the  quiet,  simple 
is  another  work  appealing  especially  to  the  an-  story  of  every-day  life,  "  Wives  and  Daughters  " 
tiqnary.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley  has  made  a  — ^the  last  work  of  the  lamented  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
quaint  collection  of  odd  expressions,  such  as  "  The  Belton  Estate,"  by  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope, 
'"mingle-mangle,"  " splish-splash,"  "hugger-  was  reproduced,  early  in  the  year,  from  the 
niuggor,"  etc,  uhder  the  title  of  "  A  Dictionary  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Betiew^  where  it  had 
of  Reduplicated  Words  in  the  English  Lan-  appeared  in  successive  numbers ;  and  toward 
fToage,"  Ifr.  Wheatley  has  mustered  nearly  the  close  of  1866  Mr.  Trollope  commenced  a 
«ii  hundred  of  these,  gathered  from  various  serial  story  in  sixpenny  w^eekly  numbers,  called 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould's  "The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset."  Mr.  T.  Adol- 
'  Cnrious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages"  is  a  col-  phus  Trollope  has  published  a  novel  of  Italian 
lection  of  remarkable  narratives,  once  forming  life,  entitled  "  Gemma; "  and  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks 
pirt  of  the  popular  helief,  and  still  holding  has  begun  a  story  in  monthly  parts,  with  the 
their  place  in  poetry  and  legend.  A  similar  designation  of  "  Sooner  or  Later."  Mr.  Alex- 
work  is  Mr.  William  Henderson's  "Notes  on  ander  Smith,  the  poet,  favored  us  with  "Alfred 
the  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  Hagart's  Household.  •'  The  latest  work  of  Mrs- 
England  and  the  Borders ; "  to  which  Mr.  Bar-  Craik  (Miss  Mulock),  "  A  Noble  Life,"  is  in- 
iQ^*Goald  has  added  an  Appendix  on  House-  tensely  moral  in  its  character.  Mr.  £.  Yates 
hold  Stories.  "English  Church  Furniture,  has  given  us  "Land  at  Last"  and  "Kissing 
Ornaments,  and  Decorations,  at  the  Period  of  the  Rod,"  and  Mr.  Whyte  Melville  has  published 
^he  Retbnnation,  as  exhibited  in  a  List  of  the  a  tale  of  French  life  in  the  last  century,  called 
broods  Destroyed  in  Certain  Lincolnshire  "  Cerise."  "  The  Lady's  Mile "  is  one  of  Miss 
^inrches,  a.  d.  1566,"  is  tb^  title  of  a  labo-  Braddon's  Actions ;  and  the  authoress  has  al- 
rioag  work,  published  under  the  editorship  of  ready  commenced  another  in  her  own  magazine, 
ih".  Edward  Peacock,  F.  S.  A.  Belgravia.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  added  a  new  see- 
In  the  department  of  Essays,  there  are  tion  to  her  admirable  series  of  fictions,  "  The 
two  works  from  Mr,  Ruskin.  "  The  Ethics  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  and  from  the  same 
Of  the  Dust "  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  authoress  we  have  also  "  Madonna  Mary."  Mr. 
a  collection  of  "Ten  Lectures  to  Little  House-  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu  has  published  a  story 
^ives  on  the  Elements  of  Crystallization,"  and  called  "All  in  the  Dark,"  Miss  Sarah  Tytler, 
'^^  to  some  extent  a  scientific  hook;  yet  the  author  of  "Citoyenne  Jacqueline,"  has  gathered 
^•^'say-writinit   mauoer   is   so  constantly  pre-  together,  under  the  title  of  '*  Days  of  Yore," 
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several  of  her  tfllea  and  sketches.  Mr.  II.  Sather-  of  the  same  poet;  Mr.  Cartwright^s  "Medea." 

land  Edwards's  "Three  Louisas"  is  an  exposi-  and  other  plays  of  Enripides;  ifr.  IlagliSeT. 

tion  of  "life  "  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Opera-  moor  Tremenhecre's  Odes  of  Pindar;  ^.  John 

house,    and    in    the  diplomatic  circles.    Mrs.  Conington's  *'  .^Ineid "  of  Virgil ;  Mr.  R&lpb 

Henry    Wood's    "Elster's   Folly"    is   hardly  Griffith's  "Idylls  from  the  Sanskrit;"  Sir  Jobs 

worthy  the  authoress's  reputation.    From  "A  Bowring^s  poems  of  Petofi,  a  Hungarian  writer: 

New  Writer  "  (whom  rumor  pronounces  to  be  and  the  minor  poems  of  Goethe. 
Miss  Dickens)  wo  have  a  tale  of  domestic  life,        We  can  make  but  brief  notes  of  the  works  io 

called  "  Aunt  Margaret's  Trouble."    Mr.  R.  D.  Soienob  and  Toeologt.    In  Sciekce,  we  hair 

Blackmoro's  "  Cradock  Nowell "  is  a  tale  of  had  two  volumes  of  Professor  Owen's  work  or 

the  New  Forest.    Mr.  Gilbert's  "  Dr.  Austin's  "  The   Anatomy    of  Vertebrates,"   inckdic: 

Guests  "   is    a  species  of  sequel  to  "  Shirley  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals ;  Mr.  Samct;. 

Hall  Asylum,"  consisting  of  some  singularly  Lain's  "  Prehistoric  Remains  of  Caithness,''  to 

ingenious  studies  of  mental  aberration.    Mr.  which  Professor  Huxley  has  added  notes  on  the 

Lever  has  published  a  romance  of  Irish  life —  human  remains  of  that  district;  Lienteiuib:- 

"  Sir  Brook  Fossbrook."  Colonel  Forbes's  "Early  Races  of  Scotland,  ar^i 

In  PoETET,  Mr.  A.  0.  Swinbnme's  "  Poems  their  Monuments ; "  a  translation  of  Dr.  Ferdi- 

and  Ballads,"  published  in  the  summer,  have  nand  Keller's  work  on  "  The  Lake  Dwelioc^ 

provoked  more  discussion  in  the  critical  world  of  Switzerland;"  Dr,  Hart  wig's  "IIarmocit:« 

than  any  volume  of  verse  issued  for   many  of  Nature,   or  the  Unity  of  Creation;^  M-. 

years ;  and  this  not  simply  on  literary  grounds,  Charles  Bray's  work  "  On  Force  and  its  MenU 

but   even  more  on  grounds  of  mortds.    Mr.  and  Moral  Correlates ; "  Mr.  Evan  Bopkin^'^ 

Swinburne  has   also   appeared  as  a  critic  of  "Geology  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism ;*' a IV- 

poetry,  in  an  introduction  to  a  selection  from  ther  volnme  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geolc^-J 

JByron;  and  he  promises  us  an  "Essay  on  the  Survey  of  Great  Britain;  "  translations  oi  M. 

life  and  Works  of  William  Blake,  Poet  and  Louis  Fignier's  "  World  before  the  Delo?-.'. ' 

Artist."    Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  been  very  and  "  Vegetable  World ; "  Professor  Stephen** 

active.  Besides  editing  an  illustrated  Christmas  "  Old  Northern  Men  of  Scandinavia ; "  Sir  JoV. 

volume  of  original  verse,  and  translating  some  Herschel's    "  Familiar  Lectures   on  Scieotitt 

"  Ballad  Stories  of  the  Affections  "  from  the  Subjects ; "  and  Mr.  Fairbaim's  "  Treatise  c 

Scandinavian,  he  has  published  a  collection  of  Iron-Shipbnilding,"  and  "  Useful  Infenuan* :: 

"London    Poems."    From  Lord  Lytton,  not  for  Engineers,"  etc. — ^In  Theology,  a  great dt J 

many  months  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  of  attention  has  been  paid  throughout  the  Tta: 

peerage,  we  had  a  volume  entitled  "The  Lost  to  the  anonymous  work,    ''Ecce  Homo! 'li 

Tales  of  Miletus,"  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  book  which  has  sold  to  an  extent  which  nr- 

rcproduce,  coxyecturaUy,  those  celebrated  fables  minds  one  of  the  success  obtained  by  ''Essrs 

of  antiquity  which  were  associated  with  the  and  Reviews."   Mr.  Meri vale's  "  Conversion  o: 

city  of  Miletus,  but  which  have  been  lost  for  the  Northern  Nations,"  is  a  work  partatdo^  o: 

centuries.    He  has  therefore  constructed  some  the  nature  of  both  history  and  theologv.   TU 

very  clever  and  pleasing   fictions   from   the  same   may  be   said  of  Bean  Stanley's  ^<JJ 

"remnants  of  myth  and  tale"  still  remaining  learned  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  JevX 

to  ns  from  the  later  Hellenic  ages.    To  be  "in  Church,"  of  whidi  Part-H.  appeared  in  IS*" 

keeping "  with  his  subject-matter,  Lord  Lytton  Bishop    Colenso   has   translated   Dr.  Oor:'; 

has  told  these  stories  in  various  classic  metres,  "Worship  of  Baalim   in  Israel,"  a  workii' 

or  in  as  near  an  approach  to  them  as  the  Eng-  great  erudition,  and  of  no  little  interest  to  t...- 

ILsh  language  would  permit ;  and  the  result  is  a  scholar.    Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  published  "Td- 

charming  b(»ok.     "  The  Prince's  Progress,  and  Conflict  of  Good  and  EvU,"  and  from  Dr.  ILv 

other  Pocmff,"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  from  the  ning,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Vc<- 

pen  of  Miss  Christina  Rossetti.    An  anonymous  minster,  "  The  Reunion  of  Christendom."  IVj- 

writer  has  favored  ns  with  "  a  metrical  drama,  Alford  has  published  voL  ii.,  part  ii.,  of  '*T1.*^ 

after  the  antique,"  on  the  subject  of  Philoctetes,  New  Testament  for  English  Readers,"  con?iN- 

the  noble  friend  of  Hercules,  who  was  confined  ing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  tlie  Cathui- 

in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  subject  to  great  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation ;  and  the  Rer.  ^. 

sufferings.    Mrs.  Webster  (who  also  appears  as  L.  Blackley  and  tiie  Rev.  James  Hawes  W\ 

translator    of  yEschylus)    has    written   some  made  an  adaptation  of  Bengel's  "Gnonior 

"  Dramatic  Studies ; "  Mr.  William  Stigand  has  nnder  the  title  of  "The  Critical  Engli.^  Tot.- 

produced  "  Athenais,  or  the  First  Crusade,"  a  ment."    Dr.  George  Moore,  of  the  London  CV- 

species  of  epic  in  the  style  of  Tasso's  "  Jerusa-  lege  of  Physicians,   has  considered,  **fron-  - 

lem  Delivered ;"  and  Mr.  Irwin,  an  Irish  author,  Christian  point  of  view,"  the  "  first  Man.  a^J 

has  reprinted,  with  additions,  some  poems,  origi-  hLs  Place  in  Creation."    We  have  had  s^vo'- 

nally  published  several  years  ago.    Among  the  works  on  Ritualism,  one  of  which  isl»jl;- 

translated  poems  of  1866,  however,  we  must  Vaughan;  a  good  many  replies  toM.  RtDan- 


Greece ;  Mrs.  Webster's  "  Prometheus  Bound  "    man's  "  Letter  "  to  the  author. 
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LOUISIANA.    The  first  day  of  the  regular  he  confused  with  the  political  contests  of  the  lime? 

session  of  the  Legislature  was  Jannary  22d,  to  ^7^^  safety  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.    This 

which  that  hody  had.  a^'ourned  from  the  extra  "JJe^mlS^nVde^^^^^^^^^                                     of 

seision  on  the  previous  December  22d.     On  Legislators  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  our  State 

JanQary24th  a  motion  was  offered  in  the  House  and  its  institutions,  is  the  unequal  distribution  of 

to  sppoint  a  special  committee  of  both  Houses  the  white  inhabitants  of  the   Commonwealth,  by 

to  report  any  necasssary  changes  to  the  Consti-  "t*^l£  J?'^^,  I  P/1l°'l!.?'"l£^^o!r*°r*S^  P°^*'' 

1  *•       i?  io/»4      Tu                   A  i.  J  xt-  A  I  •      -u  cal  power  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ever- 

tntion  of  18G4.     The  mover  stated  that  his  ob-  changing  population  of  its  chief  city.    At  this  mo- 

ject  was  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  discussion  of  ment  it  is  safe  to  affirm,  there  is  a  larger  white 

tho  qnestion  of  convention  or  no  convention,  population  in  the  parish  of  Orleans  than  in  all  the 

A  debate  ensued,  in  which  some  members  urcred  2^^^F  P*"*^«"  of  *^o  State  combined,  and  the  likeli- 

fte  calling  of  a  oonTention  as  an  Operative  fA°?fi,?^a?^Srto\'i  ^70^^? 

doty  in  the  momentous  interests  of  the  State,  jJew  Orleans.     I  mention  this  in  no  spirit  of  un- 

declaring  that  the  Constltation  of  1864  was  not  kindness  to  our  Queen  Citjr. 

binding  on  the  people  of  the  State.     Others  as-  I  entertain  none  of  that  jealousy  of  her  sometimes 

gerted  its  binding  force,  otherwise  the  General  charged  to  exist  among  agricultural  people  like  my- 

k^^^\s}^^^.^  Jl,'i\n^^^A4ir.^  ^^^x.^^'u^A  ^^  86"  J  but  while  I  desire  with  my  heart  to  see  her 

Wbly  was  a  nulhty  and  the  members  ha^  great,  prosperous,  and  free,  and  will  do  all  in  my 

n^nt  to  their  seats,     borne  looked  upon  it  as  a  power  to  render  her  so,  with  all  my  consent,  she 

useless  loxary,  as  the  State  would  not,  at  present,  shall  never  be  endowed  with  political  power  to  the 

be  admitted  into  the  Union.     No  action  was  transient  degradation  or  lasting  injury  of  the  rest  of 

Uken  on  the  resolution  but  ^^^^^^^^  -SUet'  if  ^^eL^cS^^^^^^ 

a  eoMicting  sentiment  m  the  House  on  the  parish  of  Orleans,  is  so  constituted  that  a  subsidized 

rahdity  of  the  Constitution.     A  bill  was  passed  scum  can  diminish  by  violence  and  intimidation  one- 

aathorizing  the  issue  of  six  per  cent,  certificates  half  of  the  electoral 'strength,  the  same  dangerous 

of  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  the  agency,  when  their  employers  have  a  purnose  to 

.monnt  of  11,600,000  A  biU  was  also  p««ed,  ?«-Scn.et."''B\fo^  'ti^'ZZ  ^L':;^J:^X 
directing  that  the  election  for  municipal  omcers  the  charter  for  an  election  of  municipal  officers,  the 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  should  be  held  at  an  Le^slature  can  secure  the  State  against  the  dangers 
eaiier  date  than  was  fixed  by  tho  charter,  and  to  be  justly  apprehended  by  the  enactment  of  suit- 
on  March  12th  ensuing.  This  developed  still  *****  **^|'  ^^^  remove  other  minor  objections  that 
more  dearly  the  division  of  sentiment  in  the  "®  ^^®  ' 

Legislature,  one  part  representing  the  disen-  The  message  was  made  the  special  order  of 

fifancliised  portion  of  the  people  seeking  to  re-  business  in  the  Senate  for  February  13th.    The 

cover  their  lost  rights;  and  the  other  repre-  proceedings  are  thus  reported  in  the  oflScial 

Knting  the  enfranchised  minority,  who  refused  paper : 

If  ?f  'r^  measures  as  would  transfer  the  ^r.  Hough  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  bill,  as 

control  to  those  late  m  arms.     On  February  9th  being  in  violation  of  Article  lie  of  the  Constitution, 

m  governor  sent  to  the  Legislature  a  message  which  provides  for  the  mode  of  amending  exidting 

vetoing  this  bill.     He  urged  that  the  necessity  l<^ws,  holding  this  act  to  be  an  amendment  of  the 

of  antioipatrag  the  fixed  time  for  the  election  ^^Sf  Charter.       .,..,, 

mi  It  would  be  m  nis  power  to  see  the  laws  election  before  ordering  one,  urging  at  the  same  time, 

iluthfally  executed  before  holding  a  municipal  that  the  regular  time  for  the  city  election  was  so 

election.    These  guaranties  were  such  as  suit-  >*«»r  that  it  would  be  better  to  await  that  period,  and 

able  amendments  to  the  city  charter  with  a  «  the  mean  time  amend  the  city  charter  and  election 

Mdical  revision  of  the  registry  and  election  laws  ^^\  jfohan  was  astonished  that  the  judge  -should 

Of  the  parish  of  Orleans  would  give.    He  further  oppose  the  bill,  when  it  was  shown  by  the  crowded 

^id:  lobby  that  his  constituents  were  anxious  to  be  rein- 
stated in  their  constitutional  right  of  appointing 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  all  citizens  resident  their  own  municipal  officers. 

cere  before  the  war,  that  for  years  preceding  the  re-  Mr.  Duvi^neaud  interrupted  the  gentlemen  on  tho 

(Million,  elections  in  the  pansh  of^  Orleans  were  a  privilege  ofnot  being  subject  to  personalities. 

cniel  mockery  of  free  government.    Bands  of  or-  After  a  shout  of  •*  go  on"  from  the  fralleries,  and  a 

ganized  desperadoes,  immediately   preceding   and  reprimand  from  the  President  for  the  shout,  Mr. 

<l3hag  an  election,  committed  every  species  of  out-  Mohan  continued  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill,  the 

P'i^e  upon  the  peaceful  and  unoifending  citizens,  to  veto  of  the  Governor  notwithstanding. 

iDiiinidate  them  from  the  exercise  of  the  inestimable  Mr.  Gordon  answered  the  objection  of  Mr.  Duvig- 

privilegc  of  freemen,  the  elective  franchise.  A  resis-  neaud,  who  said  that  the  {present  charter  and  consti- 

tnr  of  fourteen  thousand  names,  in  the  days  alluded  tution  of  the  State  were  incompatible,  and  showed 

to,  eonld  scarcely  furnish  one-fourth  of  that  number  that  all  laws  incompatible  with  the  constitution  were 

of  legal  rotes  at  the  polls,  although  six  or  seven  no  laws  at  alL 

tb'}QsaDd  votes  were  usually  returned  as  cast.    To  Mr.  Eenner  said  the  constitutional  scruples  against 

Tiiard  against  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  such  a  the  bill  would  not  hold  water.    The  bill  was  not  an 

;^^oMHioQ  of  affairs,  many  citizens  of  integrity,  Intel-  amendment,  but  only  intended  to  bring  the  sus- 

'ireDce,  and  lovalty  to  the  Union,  who  believe  that  a  pended  rights  of  the  people  under  the  charter  into 


Governor  ou^ht  not  to  op- 

.  ^^  pose  his  will  to  the  deliberate  action  ot  both  Houses 

'^- '"'  municipal  elections  for  the  future ;  holding  that     without  showing  some  cogent  reasons^  which  were 
expenence  has  shown  conclusively  that  they  cannot     wanting  in  his  message. 
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The  bill  was  passed,  notwithstandins  the  veto  of  the 
GoTcmor,  with  the  requiaite  two-thirda  majorit  j,  and 
only  three  votes  against  it. 

The  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  House  with  a  hurrah 
from  the  salleries. 

In  the  House,  a  message  from  the  Senate  was  re- 
ceived, informing  the  House  that  the  Governor  had 
vetoed  the  city  election  bill,  and  that  the  same  had 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators elected. 

Mr.  Scanlan  said  he  would  vote  for  the  bill,  al- 
though his  name  had  been  placed  on  a  list  of  mem- 
bers, said  to  be  for  sustaining  the  veto. 

Mr.  Scanlan  remarked  that  the  Government  in 
Washington  is  in  favor  of  restoringcivil  government, 
and  th(»  the  objections  of  the  Governor  have  no 
foundation  in  law  or  in  reason. 

Mr.  Austin  considered  the  action  of  the  Governor 
as  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
of  their  rights. 

Mr.  Wiuiamson  thought  some  of  the  objections  aa- 
signed  by  the  Governor  absurd,  but  the  Governor 
would  not  veto  a  Constitutional  Convention  bill. 

Mr.  Stille  explained  that  he  thought  the  bill  to  be 
in  violation  of  article  119  of  the  ConstitutioD. 

The  bill  passed  with  98  yeas,  and  8  nays. 

The  preamble  of  the  act  is  as  follows : 

Whereat,  By  the  laws  consolidating  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  providing  for  the  government  of  said 
city,  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  that  the  Mayor,  Controller,  Street 
Commissioner,  Recorders,  Aldermen,  and  Assistant 
Aldermen,  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  said  city ; 
and,  whereas,  the  present  incumbents  hold  commis- 
sions of  a  teroporarv  nature,  granted  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  time  being  ^  and,  whereas,  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  the  municipal  government  of  said 
city  soould  be  again  committed  to  the  people,  under 
and  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  said  city; 
therefore — . 

The  sections  of  the  act  prescribed  the  time 
^vhen  the  election  should  be  held,  and  the  offi- 
cers to  be  chosen,  etc. 

Subsequently,  on  February  23d,  a  bill  was 
passed  amending  the  city  charter,  in  confor- 
mity with  this  election  act;  ayes,  62;  nays, 
23,  in  the  House.  The  only  objection  urged 
was,  that  it  was  like  a  compromise  with  the 
Governor.  A  joint  resolution  was  also  passed 
and  signed  by  the  Governor,  expressive  of 
loyalty  and  the  confidence  of  the  State  in  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  with  the  unanimous  pledge  of 
the  members  to  support  him. 

In  the  House,  on  February  19th,  a  joint  reso- 
lution was  adopted  for  the  appointment  of  two 
members  to  deliver  the  following  resolutions  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  President ; 

WheretUy  In  the  debates  upon  the  question  of  re- 
construction in  the  National  Congress,  the  enemies 
of  the  policy  of  President  Johnson  are  endeavoring 
to  mislead  public  opinion  by  the  ^ossest  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  opinions  and- sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  and  other  Southern  States;  therefore, 

Be  U  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  HepretenU 
olives  of  the  Slate  of  Louieianay  in  Oeneraf  Ateem- 
bly  eonvenedf  That  as  Representatives  recently  elected 
by  the  people  of  this  State,  and  being  fully  conver- 
sant with  tncir  opinions  and  sentiments,  we  do  de- 
clare that  they  have  with  unparalleled  unanimity 
accepted  the  results  of  the  war  as  a  final  settlemifnt 
of  the  questions  at  issue  therein ;  that  there  does  not 
exist  an  intention  or  desire  to  reopen  the  agitation  of 
those  questions ;  that  they  acquiesce  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  they  are 


readv  to  extend  to  the  late  aiaves  the  protectioD  of  , 
the  laws  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights;  tbitii- 
stead  of  entertaining  anv  hostility  to  the  negro  mt 
in  the  Southern  States,  tney  hold  for  them  the  kindV 
feelings  which  grew  out  of  their  former  relation  t  > 
the  white  race,  and  recognising  it  as  their  wiatA  as 
well  as  duty  to  do  whatever  is  proper  to  tinaee 
them  in  intelligence,  morality,  and  religion ;  tbi  : 
the  professions  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  that  tbcT 
are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  national  antboritrasi 
constitutional  government  of  the  United  States,  m 
aincere  and  unqualified,  and  that  any  accnsatk^a? 
made  in  contradiction  or  the  above  statemcot,  fms 
whatever  authority,  we  pronounce  to  be  viiboci 
foundation  in  fact,  and  are  infamous  attacka  spus 
the  honor,  courage  and  good  faith  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana. 

JSe  it  further  retotved.  That  the  statements  made  ic 
the  foregoing  reaolutiona  are  made  in  no  9^t  <f   • 
slavish  supplication,  nor  of  shameful  contrition  k*  ■ 
the  past,  nor  of  hypocritical  devotion  to  ora'cnemie;: 
but  to  vindicate  the  manhood  and  honor  of  oor  i^  ' 

{»le  from  the  slanders  pronounced  against  tfaeiLbr 
heir  radical  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  f>r  • 
the  purpose  of  convincing  every  truthful  and  m^ 
nanimous  mind,  that  to  continue  to  deprire  Loaii- 
ana  of  her  constitutional  right  of  representatioB  ii 
Congress  cannot  be  justified  by  anj  considcnfc 
of  national  securitv,  or  of  protection  to  thie  bi' 
slaves  in  their  rignta  as  freedmen,  but  most  n< 
solely  upon  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  last  of  i\hn 

})ower  on  the  part  of  the  political  chariatana  and  J" 
uded  fanatics  who  have  not  shared  the  dangers  ^: 
the  battle-field,  nor  acquired    the  wisdom  of  ti 
statesman,  unlearned  to  appreciate  tberirtDCiu:  j 
magnanimity  of  either  the  Northon  or  Soutkr: 
soldiers. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  amendini;  tl:: 
city  charter  aboye-mentioned,  Goveraor  Wells 
on  March  6tb,  issued  his  proclamation  fsv  £ 
election,  on  March  12th,  for  Mayor,  Gontrollt: 
Street  Commissioner,  Recorder,  nine  AWer- 
men,  and  fifteen  Assistant- Aldermen.  So  mt 
of  this  proclamation  as  declared  theqoalificaticii 
of  voters  was  as  follows: 

Every  white  male  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twei!tT-<w 
years,  and  who  baa  been  a  resident  of  the  State  tveh.*  rfsM ; 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  the  last  three  mor.toi  t^tf 
of  In  the  porlaik  in  which  he  ofl^rs  to  vote,  and  wfco  i^  >  \ 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  right  ofTstis:. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  qnalification.  trrr 
elector  is  required  to  produce  tb<»  amnesty  oath  pr^ 
scribed  in  the  President's  proclamation,  either  of  iM 
8th  of  December,  186a,  or  that  of  the2»h  of  ¥17, 
1865,  sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  him  before  co^* 
potent  authority,  before  he  can  be  registered. 


I  do  aolemnl  V  swear  or  afflrm.  In  the 


iceofAlBle^^T 


1  GO  solemnly  swear  or  annn,  m  tne  nresijace  or  Amv  •: 
God,  that  I  will  heKofter  fhithfbUy  defend  the  Cwititsx^a 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  States  th(TeBK»% 
and  that  I  will.  In  lllce  manner,  abide  by  and  &itbfalk  a:- 
poit  all  laws  and  proclamations  which  hare  heen  made  izr:^ 
the  existence  of  the  rebellion  with  reference  to  tb*  fcaiv- 
pation  of  Blares.    Bo  help  me  God. 

This  oath  is  imperative  on  and  after  the  2^b  i*\ 
of  May,  1866,  and  will  be  rigidly  enforced,  li^-"^ 
be  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  thoM  wbo  a: ' 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  amnestT  oatk  {>•' 
any  of  the  list  of  exceptions  contained  in  ue  P^^^.,^, 
mation,  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  »pe:u.'.' 
pardoned  by  the  President. 

In  all  other  respects  the  election  will  be  coodiictA. 
in  accordance  with  law. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  12th.  "  It  «^^ 
quietly  conducted,"  says  the  ATw  OrleaM  Ta*^  ^ 
"  there  being  no  distorbance  to  speak  of  in  ^K 
portion  of  the  city."    The  National  Cdioi  cst 
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didates  for  recorder  in  both  tlie  third  and  the  Federal  troops,  and  that  he  refused  the  oath 

foflrth  districts  were  elected,  and  in  the  second  of  allegiance."    On  May  16th,  the  Mayor-elect 

and  third  districts  two  aldermen  and  four  assfst-  sent  the  following  communication  to  the  Board 

ant  aldermen  were  elected.    With  these  excep-  of  Assistants : 

dons  the  entire  national  democratic  ticket  pre-  ^^^^^y^„^K  Sr"^,9^^^A'*^  i 

..1                                                                          ^  City  Hall,  May  15, 18(W.     \ 

\nh  19th  was  the  day  for  elected  city  offi-  ^^J^  ^"^  '^  if^"*  ^  f:t^T^'  „ 

«.  to  be  tosngnrated,  when  the  following  dis-  ^^«^l  V^'J'^^^'^i It!  ^^^^^r 

liatch  and  ordera  were  made  public :  tuspeSding  me  temporarily  from  the  exercise  of  the 

Wab  Departmikt.  March  17, 186«.  functions  of  Mayor,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  formally 

7b  Mn  T.  Monroe  :  communicate  to  you  that  I  have  again  taken  my  sent, 

Your  telegram  of  to-day  just  receired.    In  answer  *nd  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 

thereto,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  telegram  sent  by  office  to  which  I  was  elected  by  the  suflQrages  of  the 

ne  to  Maror  Kennedy,  in  regard  to  the  Mayoralty  of  citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans  *  It  is  well  known  to  your  honorable  body  that  in 

WAflBKGTOJc,  D.  C,  March  16.  1866.  »K*^?  inaugurating  civil  rule  in  the  various  depart- 

„     _   ,  -.       r     ^^          ^  -K-     r^  1          T  ments  of  the  municipal  government  under  circum- 

Ho%  ffugh  Kennedy,  Mayor  of  ISew  Orleans,  La  :  stances  famUiar  to  all,  no  incouHiderable  labor  will 

I  hare  no  instructions  to  give  m  regard  to  surron-  ^e  required  at  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  and  the  con- 

denng  the  Mayoralty  of  New  Orleans  to  the  person  current  Boards,  in  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  mav 

who  has  been  elected  to  fiU  that  position.  be  pocessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  corporation  and 

We  have  no  information  showing  the  election  was  ^^  people  at  larire 

not  regular,  or  that  the  individual  who  has  been  Desirous  that  thi  utmost  harmony  should  prevail 

elected  cannot  qualify.  jn  the  administration  of  the  city  government,  I  beg. 

In  the  absence  of  such  information  the  presumption  ^^  ^^^^^          on  my  part,  that  it  will  afford  mo  botP 

ij  that  the  election  has  been  according  to  law,  and  p^de  and  pleasure  to  zealously  cooperate  with  you 

that  the  person  elected  can  take  the  oath  of  allegiange  f^  originating,  enacting,  and  cafrying  into  execution 

ind  lojalty,  if  required.        Akdrew  Johnson  gy^h  measures  as  may  best  conduct  to  \he  public 

President  of  the  United  States.  interest.    «    *    «    * 

[Extract]  Respectfully,            Jonx  T.  Movroe,  Mayor. 

"'"^Ki™5l.°iSS^ LllTMa^h  wrVs^^  }  Measnres  were  taken  at  the  same  time  by  the 

Special  Orders,  No,  63.—*   ♦    ♦   ♦   ♦    2.  It  ap-  unsuccessful  candidates,  to  contest  the  elections 

peariiig  that  John  T.  Monroe  and  James  0.  Nlzon,  of  the  recorders  of  t\ro  or  three  districts  of  the 

ffho  receired  respectively,  at  the  late  municipal  elec-  city — chiefly  on  the  ground  that  a  portion  of 

tean  a  minority  of  the  rotes  for  the  offices  of  Mayor  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  f^^  ^^^^  ^^^e  illegal.     It  was 

u»d  Alderman,  may  come  withm  the  classes  of  excep-  «„„^  .^;i  ^^^^^  4.1,^  „^*^w.  «r««A  «/^«.  »/*o;^*»«f«  ^^ 

ioDs  mentioned  in  the  President's  Proclamation  6f  asserted  that  the  voters  were  not  residents  of 

Imnesty,  neither  having  received  a  special  pardon,  the  State  for  twelve  months  next  preceding  the 

hey  are  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  election  ;  that  the  new  registry  law  was  made 

Boctions  of  those  offices  until  their  cases  can  be  because  the  former  voters  were  not,  on  their 

'^£^^^^J^L\^XF}^!S^^J'1^^^^^^^  return  from  tlie  war,  citizens  of  the  United 

cade  Wnown ;  but  they  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  ^a  *.             1  ^i    i.             1.     •        *,       •-».•          *  xu 

«th  of  office,  and  the  Mayor  elect  will  be  allowed  to  States;  and  that  one  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 

dmiQister  the  usual  oath  to  the  persons  elected.  United  States  can  neither  vote  nor  hold  office. 

The  remaining  persons  elected  will,  upon  comply-  On  the  contrary,  it  was  asserted  that  this  point 

a^with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  ^^3  not  at  all  considered  in  the  gubernatorial 

IL^ytfiJ^e'^t  'o''fWt/rthS?^L.'5fa.S:  »d  State  election  held  a  fe^  n.onths  prej^Vos ; 

Dd  with  the  two  exceptions  above  mentioned,  is  that  three-fourths  of  the  28,000  who  voted  at 

eclarcd  to  be>  organized  and  in  full  force  and  vigor,  th^t  election  had  been  in  the  State  only  a  few 

Bt  order  of  Major-Gen.  E.  R.  S.  CANBY.  months  preceding  the  election  ;  and  that  should 

iE.;.i    V              WicKHAM  HoFFMijf,  A.  A.  G.  ^1  these  votes  be  declared  illegal,  and  their 

'ficial :  NATHAiriKL  Bubbanx,  1st  Lieut.,  A.  A.  A.  G.  ^^^^^^  ^^  subtracted  from  the  suni  total  of  the 

[Extract]  returns,  a  miserable  minority  would  remain  to 

°"'^5iS^lii!^rZI!lS^\Y^^^^^^      ]  manage  the  affairs    control  the  interests  and 

^i:tcial  Orders,  No.  QZ.-*   ♦    *   #   •    8.  J.  Ad.  manipulate  the  public  funds  of  Louisiana.  Theso 


r,  in  the  case  of  the  sickness  or  temporary  ..                  'i  j  xv    i»       a-          /•  i.i^                     j 

)woce  of  the  Mayor.    ♦    «    ♦   «   ♦                    •  City  superseded  the  functions  of  the  mayor  and 

By  order  of  Major-Goneral  E.  R.  S.  CANBY.  the  military  post  commandant  became  the  city 

WicKHAM  floFPMAif,  A.  A.  G.  cliicf  magistrate.     Brig.-Gen.  George  F.  Shep- 

Qcial:  Xathawel  Bubbaki,  1st  Lieut.,  A.  A.  A.  G.  j^y  was  the  first  to  administer  the  office  after 

The  Mayor  elect  was  permitted  only  to  take  John  T.  Monroe.    The  successor  of  Shepley  was 

»«  oatli  and  to  administer  it  to  other  persons.  Godfrey.  Weitzel,  whose  administration  had  a 

be  Mayor  pro  tern,  the  next  day  gave  place  to  short  run,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Jonas  II. 

i "  acting "  mayor  chosen  at  the  same  election  French,  Provost  Marshal  and  Acting  Mayor, 

>  perform  the  duties  in  the  absence  of  the  who  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Miller,  who  was 

^ayor.    The  charges  brought  against  Mayor  succeeded  by  Oaptain  Hoyt,  who  was  succeeded 

^onro3  were  that  he  **had  uttered  rebellious  by  IIu.  Kennedy,  who  was  displaced  by  S. 

sffua^e  after  the  city  had  been  captured  by  Quinccy,  who  was  succeeded  by  IIu.  Kennedy, 
Vol.  VI. — 29          a 
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reinstated,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  elected  versally  conceded  not  to  be  what  it  sLodd  be- 

Major,  John  T.  Monroe."  respecting    the   recalling   of  the  conveniion 

In  the  Legislature  on  March  8th  an  act  was  w^ilch  framed  that  Constitution.    The  New  Or- 

considered  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  on  leans  Time»^  February  19th,  thus  expresses  u 

the  expediency  of  calling  a  contention  to  form  views: 

a  new  constitution,  and  to  provide  for  the  elec-  As  to  the  talk  about  recalling  the  ConTcntioDof 

tion  of  delegates  and  for  the  holding  of  the  1864,  we  can  regard  it  only  as  idle  nimor  hatched  it 

convention.     It  was  urged  that  it  was  the  duty  &«  unbalanced  brain  of  some  rcactionwj  dmoer. 

^4?  *!,«  ^r.^x.r.'^  4-^  «»4-^r^«r^«««*xfi«-  ^«  4-Uia  ^^^T  "*  canuot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  preadm 

of  the  members  to  act  promptly  on  this  qu^-  ^f  that  convention  could  be  i^^uced  to  caU  the  mm. 

tion    because  they   had    been   eiectea   on   the  bers  of  that  body  again  together  on  any  soggntiog 

pledge    of    calling    the    convention.      Others  less  autboritatire  than  that  of  Presideat  JoboMa. 

doubted  the  propriety  of  agitating  the  gnbjtjct  q^  ^he  evening  of  March  2Ut,  the  mml^-~ 

of  calhng  a  convention  at  he  time.    The  same  „f  ^^^  Legidattie  assembled  to  the  Sar. 

questaon  was  discnesod  at  the  kte  extra  session  chamber  tS  listen  to  a  report  rektive  to& 

and  deferred  by  a  very  large  vote  nntil  the  rcg-  ^g-^^j  „f  ^^^     ^^^^^  ^f  members  of  the  Geaer^ 

ular  session^  bemuse  it  was  then  expected  the  Assembly  to  Washington.    One  of  the  (id> 

position  of  the  State  won  d  be  m  a  short  time  ^^  ^^  ^      -^      §^      statement  which  i. 

changed.    This  had  not  been  the  case,  and  it  «     ^k  as  follows: 

would  be  detrimental  to  the  mterests  of  the  f 

State  to  press  the  bill  at  the  present  time.    On  xr  °,  P^'f"''???  *^  ^J^""  S'!"°''  .they  htstened  t:. 

the  other^hand  it  was  ftarthe/urged  that  it  was  ^^rflW,^  SMtyTuSSL^S^^?  ^^^^ 

.  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  call  a  by  the  Hon.  Randall  Hunt.    The  Commissiatu  c 

convention  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their  the  next  day,  had  a  formal  intenriew  with  the  Vni" 

relations  with  tlie  Federal  Government;   for  dent  and  it  was  evident  on  ererv  occasiootbjt  tl« 

reducing  the  salaries  of  the  Governor  and  other  ?''*"*l^?i  ^c?f  *°°*  o°Iy^^>gWy  pleased  with  tte .. 

*^       ^  j^,      o.   ,        rpiT     VI     I               vuM«*  ^jQj^  ^£  ^jjg  g^^g  j^  sending  commissioners,  bct^lfi 

omoersoi  the  btate.     Ihe  blanks  were  then  he  ajgo  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  futnreofti.» 

filled  providing  that  the  votes  should  be  cast  State  of  Louisiana. 

on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  and  that  the  con-  The  commissioners  stated  that  the  people  of  Le- 

vention  should  meet  on  July  2,  1866.    The  biU  w»]^»  ^^^c^E*  *^«  Bituation    "the  rcsnli  of  the  w:^: 

WAS  fhpn  nrdorpH   to  he  enffmespd     vaah  fi2  •  and  are  wifling  to  vmdicate  theip  character  of  f>.. 

was  tnen  oraerea  to  oe  engrossea,   yew  b^,  citizens  under  republican  institutions  and  the  Cc 

nays  24.     On  the  next  day,  upon  the  motion  to  »titution  of  the  United  Stotes, 

read  the  bill  for  the  third  time,  a  dispatch  was  The  President  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  fxa-i 

read  from  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Legis-  that  he  belieres  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  L)ui.> 

lature  to  Washington,  wherein  those  gentlemen  J?»  *<>  *>J  ^il'^^^  ^tu  ^'^^^'^''''M''^^^ -^"^t 

«  :a  4.1  ^4.    u  «^^-  :«*^»w.:,x«r«  ^u\.  ♦i.^  t>-^«:^ *.  himself  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  jield  \t>'» 

said  that,      afUr  mterviews  with  the  President  importunities  of  the  party  which  clamori  to  saft« 

and  Secretary  Seward  they  are  thoroughly  con-  them  in  their  efforts  to  have  a  sepante  goTcntss 

vinced  that  ftirther  agitation  of  the  convention  for  the  North  and  another  for  the  South, 

question  will  seriously  embarrass  the  President's  Mr.  Eaffan  felt  that  a  set  of  men  who  feel  the  k»- 

reconstruction  policy."    The  bill  was  then  laid  ^  '"^^^^^^^  ^7,  ^\'*?"  ?T  ^"^  ^^^^^  *^'^°^  ^n-M^ 

Jlt-    i.  1^1         *^                         ^         »     -w**  j«  %*  grasp,  use  all  their  influence  at  present  agamst  t* 

on. the  table.  K^adent. 

The  facts  relative  to  the  Constitution  of  the  An   interriew  to  the   commissioneTs  was  a^ 

State,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  pre^^ous  granted,  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabirft, 

volumes  of  this  work,  were,  that  it  was  framed  which  was  very  satisfactory,  although  it  was  oa  w 

by  a  comparatively  insignificant  portion  of  the  rttlfvYs^of  ^for^l^  '^.^^^  ""•"'  ""' ''"' 

btate,  and  it  has  since  received  the  virtuaFen-  Mr.  Eaean,  in  a  resume,  dwelt  upon  a  iwnirk .' 

dorsement  by  the  whole  people,  by  elections  the  President  when  they  were  pleading  the  cacjec: 

held  imder  it,  and  by  two  sessions  of  a  general  this  State,  "leaving  no  stone  unturned."   Tbest 

assembly    composed    of   representatives    from  mficant  remark  of  t^e  President  was  to  the  cff.t 

•  I-      /^e  *i      1       I'i.      i?  au  •         *•  "Gentlemen,  I  am  triad  to  sec  that  you  Ldowt-j 

every  parish.    Of  the  legality  of  .their  action  -.^^^  ^^g  about." 

and  the  binding  force  of  the  laws  they  passed,  Mr.  Eagan  amusingly  related  that  he  wa^  ci-^ 

the  members  of  the  Legislature  could  not^  ccr-  upon  by  representatives  of  the  extreme  >'orth  f*^ 

tainly,  entertain  a  doubt.    The  entire  State  or-  »"t  them  in  their  grand  Korthem  Pacific  Msi^ 

ganization,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  '"^l^rcommissioners  were  struck  with  •  foatcn  . 

was  framed  in  accordance  with  the  require-  the  debates  of  the  houses  of  Congress,  showinrti-' 

raents  of  the  Constitution  of  1864.     Tlie  ordi-  .  the  disputes  on  all  questions  were  between  the  vi^ 

nance  of  secession  repealed  by  that  constitution  and  Northeast,  and  the  gentleman  felt  glad  t^st  i* 

was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  nullity.     The  South  did  not  come  in  to  have  the  blows *add:ri.: 

Constitutionof  1864  also  reaffirmed  mostof  the  ^^"idrnrhtr^^^^^^^^          thesur«n..:.f 

provisions  of  that  of  1 852,  and  further  authonzed  the  military,  to  be  able  to  rccogniie  aU  the  nj:l> '  • 

the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  to  make  the  loyal  people,  and  is  still  confident  of  a  faTo».' 

such  amendments  as  might  be  deemed  neces-  result. 

sary,  provided  they  were  properly  submitted  to  The  session  of  the  Legislature  clo«d  vit> 

the  people  and  received  their  indorsement.    At  out  any  further  action  on  the  subject  of » i'^'-- 

the  same  time,  among  the  people  of  the  State  stitutional  convention,  on  March  22d.    A  l-f 

there  was  a  very  lar^'o  body  decidedly  opposed  number  of  local  acts  were  passed  during  t- 

to  the  Constitution  of  1864 — which  was  uni-  session.    An  act  was  also  passed  proviiling  i ' 
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an  election  in  eacl.  parisli  of  the  State  for  dis-  Stands  of  what  is  left  of  an  inaolcnt  aristocracy. 

trict  attorney,  clerk  of  court,  recorder,  and  J^^J.^f^^S^i^^sAd^^^^^ 

some  other  local  officers.    The  first  Monday  in  cable;  owing  to  the  ignorancfof  the  race. 

May  was  appointod  to  be  the  day  of  election.  The  speaker  went  on  to  show  how  raoidly  they 

The  qaallfications  of  voters  were  the  same  as  were  being  educated,  and  with  what  avidity  they 

stated  above  in  the  proclamation  for  the  elec-  fought  after  knowledge.    Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  let- 

tioninNewOrl^^    The  election  passed  off  Z'iJao^ZrofioX^""'"^''"^'"''"""' 

(jDjetlj  and  its  effect  was  to  place  these  pansh  in  our  own  beloved  land,  we  have  our  Banks  and 

oSces  in  the  charge  of  persons  elected  by  the  our  Butlers,  and  a  hundred  others,  all  worshippers 

T>2''r)le.    In  New  Orleans  the  two  contestants  »t  the  altar  of  liberty  and  universal  suffrage. 

i'or'the  offices  were  the  National  Democratic  The  same  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  all  great 

,  V  4.'^ 1  TT«:rv«  ^-»»»:.»4-;^,«a      Tk«««  ,«•«=  nien  abroad.    In  Brazil,  m  Jamaica,  and  the  French 

and  National  Union  organizations.    There  was  ^^3^  i^^ies,  all  ft-ce  persons  of  whatever  color,  are 

srill  a  third  organization,  called  m  New  Orleans  allowed  to  vote. 

Radicals,  as  composed  of  persons   in   sympa-  In  five  New  England  States  negroes  have  been 

tiT  with  the  most  advanced  views  of  the  Re-  ▼oting  since  the  Revolutionary  War. 

publicans  in  the  Northern  States'.    This  organ-  .f»f^^«^  ^^^'°«*^°  ^*5.V*?'?  ^'^^^^  '"^  *^°  **™®  ^V^ 

.'    .     .     ,               .  .     .1  ^ 4.  ^i^^*:^ A  ^ith  a  colored  man.     Thirty  years  ago  in  nearly 

liition  took  no  part  in  the  recent  election.    A  ^^^^  g^te  colored  men  had  a  nght  to  vote. 

pnblic  meeting  of  its  members  was  held  on  He  spoke  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Opelousas  council, 

January  36th,  at  which  the  Hon.  B.  T,  Flanders  which  curtailed  the  privileges  of  the  colored  men 

was  president.      The  first    speaker  was  Mr.  even  now.                 .     x-     *u   i-.    ^     *.i. 

aam-on,  U.  8.  Oo^misdoner,,  who  explained  t^^J^^t^^J^Jln^t^l'v^Xt'ofl^l&l 

their  views  and  position  by  saying :  from  the  wretched  condition  into  which  it  was  sink- 

"  That  the  Union  men  were  looked  down  npon  ing. 

Tfith  scorn  and  contempt,  and  their  presence  After  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  it  was  ordered 

on  any  occasion  was  the  signal  for  a  sneer  from  *^  ^^  published. 

the  crushed  aristocrata  of  th«  South.    He  ex-  j^^j^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^.^^  ^^ 

pressed  his  pleiarire  that  there  were  even  a  few  ^^^  «  „niyersal  suffrage  "  in  the  State,  which 

m  aconntj  where  it  was  thought  no  Union  ^^^^j  j^.l^jg  ^,  the  blacks  .and  exdnde  all 

men  existed  who  could  come  lor  ward  for  the  ^^e  whites  who  had  participated  in  hostilities. 

pnrpose  of  expressing  their  sentiments  regard-  ^^^  ^^^  United  States.    In  their  view  Loni- 

S'  '^\'^*iJ:^*°r  ^"*  <lwo»sse<l  in  Congress  ^Oia  was  a  Territory  of  the  United* States,  and 

He  stated  that  he  was  a  Republican,  and  had  ^    t,,^^  j„j      Wafmoth  was  elected  a  dele- 

Wa  one  ftom  the  veij  first.    He  expressed  a  ^  f^^^  theTerritory  to  Congress,  which  con- 

pnde  that  he  belonged  to  a  groat  party  who  ^^^^  December  4,  1805,  but  his  ikims  were 

had  performed  a  great  good  for  the  country.  „„t ,, n  before  that  ioij.    Viewing  Loui- 

In  mentioning  some  of  the  difficulties  under  ^^^  as  aTerritory,  they  deemed  it  to  blneces- 

irtich  they  contended,  he  menboned  an  article  ^^^  ^^  should  be  reorganized  and  become 

of  one  of  the  city  papens  with  the  startling  ^  g'^^j^  „f  tj^^  U^.„„  ^.^^  aniversal  sufli-age. 

heading  "Radicals^  Haiti     and  expressed  his  ^o  effect  this  object  demanded  the  calling  Md 

kdief  that  many  of  the  more  timid  ones  were  ^„i,ling  of  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of 

presented  attending  the  meetmg  for  fear  of  the  fo,„i„    ^  Q^^^  constitution  for  the  Territory 

«nseqnenccs.Hestated  there  was  once  atmie  „f  Lo^i^na.    At  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 

«i  Uu3  conntiy  when  RepubhoMS  could  not  Central  Executive  Committee  this  subject  was 

t'ck,  but  now  bemg  m  the  ra^onty  they  must  di^cnased.    In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of 

J'"  ,?*=l^l'^  accepted  the  gauge  of  battle  March  29th  in  the  daily  TrOune,  the  orgii  of 

offered  by  the  South;  had  won  and  would  rule  ^he  committee,  some  of  the  speakers  expressed 

n^  could  afford  to  be  m11«1  Yankees  and  the  following  ^ews.    Mr.  Horner  said : 

ijoatioDists;  they  could  afford  to  be  sneered  ° 

M  and  called  names:  they  had  the  loaves  and  ,  W'e  are  attempting  to  brin^  back  the  State  of 

tte  fishes  in  their  hands  and  intended  to  keep  fcreiJf  aSnriSrG^'u'iKovSSn?^^^^^^^^ 

)?'                                   T^     T^              1  mean  the  three  branches — ^legislative,  executive,  and 

The  nest  speaker  was  Dr.  Dostie,  whoso  re-  judicial.    As  to  the  executive,  the  committee  have 

laarla  were  thus  reported :  declared  themselves  in  hostility  with  it.    We  have 

then  sought  aid  from  the  legislative.  Congress 
He  congratulated  the  people  that  the  gigantic  re-  knows  our  wants  and  our  position.  If  it  stands  aloof 
WMo^  was  crushed ;  that  its  leaders  languished  in  and  fails  to  relieve  us,  it  will  be  recreant  to  its  duty. 
pmon,  and  that  the  country  was  restored  to  its  former  It  is  bound  to  act  its  part  in  the  great  work  of  recon- 
tTinquillity,  minus  slavery  and  sectional  feeling.  The  struction.  Will  Congress  shuffle  the  responsibility 
It^'J^rc.<«ive  age  demanded  the  overthrow  of  a  South-  upon  us,  and  throw  upon  us  the  odium  oi  a  failure? 
un  ari&tocracy  in  the  liberation  of  four  millions  of  Tue  plan  now  before  you  contemplates  the  complete 
p^^ple,  and  the  best  blood  of  the  land  purchased  it.  setting  aside  of  the  present  constitution.  We  will 
Sm^lar  to  relate,  the  people  of  the  South  forget  have  against  us  the  whole  power  of  the  executive, 
tiut  slavery  no  longer  exists,  and  are  even  now  strug-  Why,  Congress,  baclced  by  a  majority,  perhaps,  of 
Klii^  for  position  m  the  Government.  the  people,  is  itself  helpless  and  poweHess.  It  can- 
lie  vreot  on  to  show  that  President  Johnson  would  not  pass  a  single  measure  over  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
Benait  none  to  occupy  position,  and  they  would  be  dent.  Will  it  stick  to  us  f  The  case  of  Kansas  was 
c  >Gip3]lcd  to  quit  thoir  political  heresies  as  they  had  not  parallel ;  no  colored  man  was  there  permitted  to 
'"jiitied  the  field.  The  Republican  party  could  not  vote. 
tJ-'ire  to  lose  the  precious  boon  of  liberty  at  the  Air.  Crane  showed  the  differcnco  between  his  owp 


Te,  would  he  the  dcslb-warrant 


t>:j  pBople  to  Mt  up  *  Dew  coTtromentt  The  Uo' 
(T.ior  of  Ubio  would  ureat  furthwilli  the  promotei 
iif^ucb  a  moTe,  Will  not  the  posilioa  be  the  lams 
i:i  LauiHHD**  It  will  be  worse.  Id  Loaiaiana  tou 
i>lI1  be  urai^nl  before  Ibe  coort-maniiL  I'ho 
iiiiilter  ia,  therefore,  Terr  ioiportuit,   and  howeier 

food  be  the  malirea  of  those  who  uphold  the  re«olii- 
I'DS,  we  biTe  to  louk  to  tbe  coaMqaeaccs.  The 
cuH«e  oriibrrty  ia  soruBtimcs  jeopirdiied  by  thererj- 
iTieu  wbo  |>rvr»i  to  proDiole  it.  He  knows  men  who 
now  prolms  to  be  Tour  friends,  and  who  nxle  in  cars 
iu  New  Orleani^  and  bad  fur  their  motto,  "  no  negro 
isjualily."  llissuapieions  are  aroused  when  he  sees 
men  •dTOcatiu^  the  causi'  of  Ubcrtj  who  bave  slain 
libertr  befbre.  Ue  alluded  to  the  past  erects  of  oar 
^iste'hiatory  to  illmtrale  that  senliaienl.  In  con- 
vlusioo,  be  staled  that  he  bas  alwao  done  bia  duty 
to  the  eause,  aud  is  readr  to  tall  with  it. 

Ur.  Waplcs  lbou)^l  that  tbe  people  c^  the  Terri- 
liirv  wulifucl  inlheir  primarv  capacilr  and  est  ftp  a 
i'oiutitutioa  without  askiuf  tlie  consent  of  Cou^-sa 
or  auvbodv  else.  He  prooounerd  the  present  Cun- 
Klitutiou  a  iiiockeTT,  and  declared  that  "the  black 
l«vjile  would  b»T*  b«njustibiil  all  the  time  to  claim 
(b.-ir  rii;ht9,"  and  added:  "  But  here  we  bare  to  beJkr 

<,'i>i>in'ruiioa  of  the  Presideut.  and  be  seema  bent 
o|fii  Yvioiin  all  measure*  in  titor  of  the  emanei- 
|>uleJ.    TheiM  ar*  a  K'^'at  uiaof  tbin^  which  are  right 

lu  the  expcdieuv-v.  The  case,  according  to  his 
(ii'w,  was  sunuuuded  bv  dilG^-ijliit.'?,  and  be  »eriuu»tr 
doubted  lb.-  abilin  of  hu  colorvd  friends,  eien  wiih 
the  Teulral  t'uuiuilllee  at  their  bw;k.  lo  carrj  a  Con. 
•titutiou  agaiust  the  aulhoritjr  of  all  tbe  powers  that 


consdtatioii  should  not  be  ntified,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  tnking  such  measorea  as  may  be  inn- 
MTjr  for  the  formation  of  a  dvil  gowBineiil  a 
Louisiana.  He  slinll  niso  in  that  ease  cat)  iipoi 
the  proper  officers  of  the  State,  to  ean=e  iV- 
tions  to  bo  lield  to  fill  an;  Tscancies  tluE  11117 
esist  iu  tlie  convention  in  parisbM  whert  itn' 
pame  may  be  practiciblc."  The  Taiande5««rt 
fifty-two  in  1804,  from  twenty-one  piti^b^*. 
This  rooToaient  was  noticed  before  the  ffud  ' 
jury  by  the  .judge,  preMding  in  the  only  cuor- 
of  record  Bitting  in  New  Orlean:^  whicti  U 
jarisdiction  of  crimes  and  oflences  BgmSL  ibc 
Jan-s  of  the  Stnte.  The  Judge  (Abell)  Ttj.^  1 
member  of  tho  OouTcotioD  of  IBM,  and  tli>> 
eipressed  his  vieivs  to  the  jury  oa  JuljSM: 

GiTTLuiEH  or  m  Oraits  Jcrt  :  Yon  ask  for  cnti 
■pecific  instructions  relatirc  la  your  powen  to  op- 
press uDlawful  atsembliea,  dangeroni  to  ihi  pcj.-: 
and  good  order  of  Ibe  Stale,  aoch  ai  is  adTiJtd  t^ 
lake  place  on  Ibe  30th  instant.  Ererj  tUnjiareD- 
prebended  in  the  inilnictions  already  plea. 

The  Conatitution  of  ISirl  ia  tbe  tuadanuuti]  i^' 
of  the  SUte,  and  furnishes  ample  proleclioa  r.r  ::> 
anprcmocy,  and  can  only  be  altered  or  ameddfJ  -J 
accordance  with  (he  proviaions  contained  ia  ilh  ^- 
Blrument  itself.  Theoath  requiredto  sopponict 
■litulion  bj  officers  of  a  SUle  w"- -— '  -'  -"' 


istbatil-iDJi 
be  betrayed.  In  eome  poTemmenta,  aTio!ali(ia  ■i 
tbal  oath  would  not  oulj  be  petjury,  bat  IncKO. 
which   being  a  higher  grade  of  felony,  perjiii;  'v 

of  thia  Slale,  atiolitiii 


rt  iileuce  ihiit  tbe  pi'Iiey  of  the  PrvsideDi  haa  been  a 

wh"uu'd,T"iJk*Hj'build»houseaoddidnotcalcnlale 

■'i  to  ■ConKTfiH.    Why  did  not 
I,  ,  .    rkatT    They  had  the  power  to 

i'[ii- run  I'll  oC  the  rre»idcnl.  On  the  coatrarr,  lo 
ba*e  tbe  Slate  admitted  will  require  the  >igaalurc  of 
the  President. 

The  plan  of  cnlling  a  convention  to  adopt  a 
constitution  for  Louisiana  vas  finally  given  np, 
and  Iho  more  fftvorable  project  of  reassembling 
the  GoQTenCion  of  ISG4  adopted,  by  which  tlia 
existing  constitution  of  Louisiana  was  formed, 
and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  voters.  The 
u^tatiou  of  tliis  measure  via  at  first  received 
by  the  press  and  the  pnblic  generally  with  de- 
rision, bat  ns  it  became  nianlfi.'at  that  those 
desiring  to  efiiict  Ibu  reassembling  of  tbe  con- 
vention were  seriously  in  earnest  some  eirite- 
inent  waa  proiiuoed.    Finally,  tlio  President 

Ctfm.,  Judge  Uowell,  not  the  President,  Judge 
ell,  of  the  Oonrention  of  18G4,  issned  an 
order  rcconyoking  the  same  on  July  80th.  Tbe 
(wnventJoQ,  previuusto  its  adjonroment,  passed 
ft  resolution  providing,  "that  when  thia  con- 
Tontion  adjourns,  it  shall  be  at  tlie  coll  of  the 
President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  reconvote 
file  convention  fur  any  canse,  or  in  case  the 


make  oath 

manner  than  ia  provided  in  tbe  ITtb  article  of  it> 

instrument. 

I  now  charge  von  that  a  violation  of  that  ditb  ^ 
perjuTTii)  the  oftcer  or  officers  wboviolale  il,!i*j 
anborualion  of  perjury  in  all  who  proeart  il  'i'l«; 

Tbe  1  ITth  article  of  tbe  conslitnlion  eflS^  Tvlt; 
1  convenlioD,  clearly  points  out  lh(  c*' 
--  ■*     "  — '-     "Any  amendniKt  [* 

anienuiuenL!!  lo  luis  coasiiiuiiun  mav  be  pnipO^^' 
the  Sen:ite  or  House  of  Bepresenta'tiTM,  snd  1!  ik 
same  shall  be  a;:reed  to  hy  a  majority  of  Ibe  mPiokn 
elected,  lo  eui;h  house,  sucb  proposwi  ammilBitB','' 
smendmeuts  shall  be  entered  on  their  ieamsls.  ™ 
the  veas  and  navs  taken  thereon.  Snehpi^p"'™ 
■mendmetit  or  amendments  shall  be  anbtDiUcd  a 
the  people  at  an  election  to  be  ordered  by  — 
Leeisiatnre,  and  held  within  ninety  divi  >fln  "- 
jouramentoflhesame,  and  after  thirty  dirs'pBHi* 
tion  according  to  law ;  and  ifa  majonlymlbc'™* 

■„nr.»  .^*  *%n....Hn,*r.fa  tt*  oamc  sball  hecoDio  *  ]  ^^ 
nore  than  one  uneB^'' 


If 


sucb  maoaer  and  form  that  'the  peonle  may 

This,  Brntlpmen,  it  Ibe  only  mode  pninted  ™i ' 
the  constiliilioo,  and  it  bcini  fnllT  ntiSti  t>7  '' 

eipressed  at  the  bsllot-boi  or  by  the  LefiJUio". 
By  the  second  clause  of  article  IIS  il  i>  dKl'"^ 


of  tl 


ibsll  coDliuae  as  Ifthe  aame  bad  notbeeoidor! 
These  lawa  famish  ample  vindicalioB  for  tt 
tegrily  of  tbe  conatitntion.  Among  lb*  law* 
adopted,  by  the  convention  iteelf,  are  acrtnl 
lions  againat  breaebea  of  tbe  peace,  misdoaett 
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tfBcc,  nnlawful  assemblies,  vagrancy,  perjury,  and  election  to  fill  the  vacancies  to  bo  beld  on  tlie 

sabornation  of  perjury.    And  Ti  is  my  duty  as  one  3^1  jay  of  September  ensuing.     Ho  said  : 

of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  and  Judge  of  the  ___''         «   xr  tt       h  t»_    *•        ^  "*"**• 

Criminal  Court,  and  you  as  a  grand  inquest  of  the  W/tereagf  K.  K.  Howell,  President  pro  tern,  of  the 

parish  of  Orleans,  and  of  all  other  peace  officers,  to  convention  for  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the 

a?2  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  any  unlawful  asscm-  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  has  issued  an  order  recon- 

bir  or  assemblies,  and  such  as  would  have  a  natural  coking  the  said  convention,  to  meet  in  the  city  of 

tendenor  to  create  a  breach  of  the  public  peace.  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  day  of  July  instant,  and 

Any  attempt  to  alter  the  constitution  ol  the  State  Whereas,  in  the  same  document,  and  in  conformity 

in  defiance  of  its  provisions,  by  any  body  of  men,  to  a  resolution  of  that  body,  he  has  called  on  the 

unauthorized  bv  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  Governor  of  the  State  to  issue  writs  of  election  for 

or  emanating  directly  from  the  people  through  the  delegates  to  said  convention  in  all  parishes  not  rep- 

ballot-hox,  is  illegal  aod  uncon8titntit}nal,  and  pun-  resented  therein :  ^    ^  ,,  ,,        ^ 

liable  by  law.  Aow,  therefore,  I.,  J.Madison  Wells,  Governor  of 

the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation. 

The  grand   jin*y  nnder    these    instractions  commanding  that  an  election  be  held  on  Mondav,  the 

were  prepared  to  find  a  bill    of   indictment  J^  day  of  September,  1866,  by  the  qualified  vbters, 

a^inst  Bach  members  of  the  convention  as  [S;^^**^^''**''  *°  *^®  ^iov^d.  convention,  as  fol- 

u\z\\t  assemble,  when  warrants  would  be  issued  rp  *     .                    .  v             xv       j    .      ^  1 

aali  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  for  their  .   Twenty-seven  parishes  are  then  designated 

arrest.    Among  the.  reports  soon  after  afloat  in  which  fifty-one  delegates  were  to  be  elected. 

sod  generaUy  credited  was  one,  that  General  ,T^«^^  ^1^1^?^%?'^'^  outside  of  the  mihtary 

Baint  in  command  during  the  absence  of  Gen-  ^®«  >°  ^^^^'    The  Governor  then  continued : 

erd  Sheridan,  had  informed  the  Mayor  that  if  M^  ^/o,  ^"r*^er  command  all  sheriffs,  commis- 

fU  «K..«;*P  ««;i/^»f^^i,  *«  «»«/««4-  ♦i.l  w.»nr,Ki%«<,  sioners  of  elections  and  other  officers  therem  con- 

tbe  sheriff  undertook  to  arrest  the  members  ^^rned,  to  hold  the  said  election  as  herein  ordered, 

nnder  a  warrant  from  the  proper  legal  author-  the  proceedings  to  be  conducted  according  to  law, 

irj,  bo  would   arrest    the  sheriff.      The  facts  and  no  person  will  have  the  right  to  vote  unless  ho 

^ere  stated  by  the  Mayor  to  tlie  President  to  ^as  restored  his  citizenship  by  having  taken  the  oath, 

be  as  follows*  before  competent  authonty,  as  jprescribed  in  the 

amnesty  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  grand  jury  bv  the  States,  either  of  January  1,  1864,  or  May  29,  1865. 

Attoroev-Cieneral,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Lieu-  All  persons  excluded  from  general  amnesty  by  be- 

tcc&nt-6oTemor  and  the  Mavor  called  upon  General  in^  embraced  in  any  of  the  araclca  of  exception  con- 

Saird  to  ascertain  whether,  if  a  warrant  issued  upon  taincd  therein  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  spe- 

are^lar  indictment  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cially  pardoned  by  the  President. 

^jimfT  for  the  arrest  of  the  members  of  the  conven-  Prompt  returns  will  be  made  of  such  election  to 

rito,  the  military  would  interfere.    The  answer  was  the  Secretary  of  Stat%— for  all  of  which  this  procla- 

tiiat  the  sheriff' himself  would  be«arrested,  and  that  mation,  without  further  notice,  will  serve  as  author- 

Uie  conreation,  meeting  peaceably,    could  not  be  ity.. 

btcrfered  with  by  the  officers  of  the  law.  Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  the  Mayor  had  pre-  this  twenty-seventh  da^  of  July,  a.  d.  1866,  and  th» 

nearly  addressed  a  note  to  General  Baird,  inquiring  independence  of  the  United  States  the  ninety-first. 

wbetherhc  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  military  m^^  r  jo..,4.««««4.  n^^^^^^^  *\.^  a«>4.^w.«^.,  n.^^ 

ia  ca.e  he  would  proceed  to  disperse  the  conventioh  The  Lioutenant-Govemor,  the  Attorney-Gen- 

as  aa  aaiawfal  assemblage.  e^alj  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  and    State 

TLe  answer  to  this  communication  was  that  the  Treasurer,  elected  at  the  same  tirae  with  the 

fflcetingof  the  convention  being  peaceable  could  not  Governor,  united  in  protesting  against  the  act 

vi  Mpprcssed  by  the  Mayor,  and  that  the  military  -.f  xi^     r^nvprnnr  •  nnd  thft  ftprretnrv  of  RtntA 

aathorities  would  prevent  the  interference  of  the  ^V^'^^  ixovernor     ana  tne  secretary  01  biate 

ciTii  authorities,    ft  waa  suggested  by  the  Lieut-  refused  to  attach  his  signature  and  the  seal 

etuDuGoTemorthat  the  city  authorities,  under  those  of  the  State  to  the  Governor's  proclamation. 

arc'jmstanccs,  did  not  intend  to  interfere  to  prevent  Meantime  the  Judge  of  the  State  Court  above- 

the  meeting  of  the  convention.    But  he  proposed  mentioned,  wlio  charged  the  grand  jury,  was 

eitfCTite  it,  would  call  on  the  general,  who  thereupon  ohannon,  and  held  to  bail  on  charges  of  sedition 

«focia  indorse  his  objections,  and  the  matter  would  and  treason.     On  the  same  evening  on  which 

At  once  be  submitted  to  the  President.   This  arrange-  the  Governor's   proclamation  was  issued,  tl»« 

r\r**w!*'*'""*'*^^  ^"^  ^?^^  J^.w  *®?-.   9°  *^^  ??"*°  friends  of  the  movement  held  a  meeting  of 

J^ottlt^;?LYi^            Wen'i'raT^^^^^^^^^^  citizens  without  distinction  of  color,  at  which 

«^b*ther  the  process  of  the  court  to  arrest  the  mem-  ex-(iovernor  Hann   presided,      bpeeches  were 

^^^  of  the  convention  could  be  thwarted  by  the  made    by  Messrs.   Hahn,   Field,   Waples,  and 

''"''*^'  others,   and   the    following   resolutions    were 

The  ansv^er  of  the  President  was  as  follows :  adopted : 

Wasoixgtox,  Jtay  23, 1866.  Besolvedy  That  the  seventy-five  thousand  citizens 

4^>rt  Voorheee,  LieuUnani^  Governor,  of  Laumana:  ^^  Louisiana,  qualified  to  vote,  but  disfranchised  on 

The  military  will  be  expected  to  sustain,  and  not  f^^?"°*  o^.  ^?J^\*r??^  thousand  of  whom  nsked 

tb^^troct  or  iitcrfere  witfi^  the  proceedings  of  the  \^'''''^'''S^l''}^^'^^^''^^'''^^''Z''\^^Tf\^^^ 

charts.    A  dispatch  on  the  subject  of  the  convention  ^}'>''i  «°^'  by  their  bravery  on  the  battle-field  helped 

«« 8CDt  to  Governor  Welb  thfs  morning.  *?  .destroy  the  rebel  power  withm  her  limits,  may 

ANDREW  JOHNSON.  «*'^'??,  ^7'^,}'^^  *L.*  ."^^*'  and  deserve  as  a  debt  of 

gratitude,  that  participation  m  the  Government  which 

On  the  other  hand.  Governor  Wells,  m  com-  citizenship  confers.          ..  „    .   ,        ,,                 , 

hli-jn^^  ,..uu  *1        ^        filu    T>      'A     I         *  Jtewhcd,  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  proposed 

piiancei^ith  the  order  of  the  President  ;>w  Urn.  reassembling  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 

l?*«eu  hi3  proclamation  on  July  27th,  for  an  Louisiana,  seeing  in  that  movement  a  reasonabla 
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hope  of  the  establishment  in  this  State  of  justice  and 
right  for  all  her  citizens,  irrespcctiye  of  color,  and 
also  of  the  enforcement  of  that  patriotic  declaration 
of  President  Johnson,  *'that  treason  is  a  crime  and 
must  he  made  odious,  and  that  traitors  must  take  a 
back  seat  in  the  work  of  reconstruction." 

Besolved,  That  we  heartily  commend  the  manlj 
and  energetic  course  pursued  by  Gov.  J.  Madison 
Wells  and  Judge  Rufus  K.  Howell,  in  rising  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion  in  the  performance  of  a  solemn 
act  of  duty,  regardless  of  pnrate  threats  of  personal 
riolence,  and  unmoved  by  the  ridicule,  censure  and 
attempt  at  intimidation  of  the  rebel  press  of  the  ciij. 

Betohed.  That  the  thanks  of  the  loyal  men  of  Loui- 
siana are  duo  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
the  firm  stand  taken  by  them  in  the  matter  of  recon- 
struction, for  the  protection  and  aid  afforded  by  the 
•'  Civil  Rights,"  •'  Freedmen*s  Bureau,"  and  *'  Home- 
stead" laws,  and  for  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  friends  of  the  National  Government  in  the  re- 
cently rebel  States,  to  remodel  their  fundamental  laws 
in  accordance  with  the  immortal  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Retolvedj  That  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
of  the  nation  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  the  se- 
carity  afforded  by  their  protection  and  for  the  addi- 
tional guaranty  of  impartial  justice  contained  in  their 
recent  orders:  a  guaranty  unfortunately^  made  ne- 
cessary until  toe  full  reestablishmcnt  of  civil  law,  by 
the  malice  of  our  defeated  and  disappointed  fellow- 
citizens. 

Ruolved.  That  until  the  doctrine  of  the  political 
equality  of  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  color,  is  recog- 
nized in  this  State  by  the  establishment  therein  of 
universal  suffrage,  there  wiU  and  can  be  no  perma- 
nent peace. 

At  the  same  time  when  tlie  above  meeting 
was  going  on,  speeches  we  A  made  from  a  plat- 
form on  the  outside  of  the  building  to  a  large 
assemblage  of  negroes,  of  which  that  of  Dr. 
Dostie  is  reported  as  follows  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times,    He  said : 

I  want  the  negroes  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  we  will  give  them  this  right  to  vote.  There  will 
be  another  meeting  hero  to-morrow  night,  and  on 
Monday  I  want  you  to  come  in  your  power.  I  want 
BO  cowards  to  come.  I  want  only  brave  men  to 
come,  who  will  stand  by  us,  and  we  will  stand  by 
them.  Come,  then,  in  your  power  to  that  meeting,  or 
never  go  to  another  political  meeting  in  this  State. 
We  have  three  hundred  thousand  black  men  with 
white  hearts.  Also  one  hundred  thousand  good  and 
true  Union  white  men,  who  will  fizht  for  and  beside 
the  black  race,  against  the*  three  hundred  thousand* 
hell-hound  rebcln,  for  now  there  are  but  two  parties* 
here.  There  are  no  copperheads  now.  Colonel  Field, 
noiv  making  a  speech  inside,  is  heart  and  soul  with 
us.  He  and  others  who  would  not  a  year  a^o  speak 
to  me,  now  take  me  by  the  hand.  We  are  ^ur  hun- 
dred thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand,  and  can 
not  only  whip  but  exterminate  the  other  party. 
Judge  Abell  with  his  grand  jury  may  indict  us. 
Harry  Hays,  with  his  pasM  eomitattu,  may  be  ex- 
pected there,  and  the  police,  with  more  than  a  thou- 
sand men  sworn  in,  may  interfere  with  the  conven- 
tion ;  therefore  let  all  brave  men,  and  not  cowards, 
come  here  on  Monday.  There  will  be  no  such  puerile 
affair  as  at  Memphis,  but,  if  interfered  with,  the  streets 
of  New  Orleans  will  run  with  blood !  The  rebels  say 
they  have  submitted  and  accept  the  situation,  but 
want  you  to  do  the  work  and  they  will  do  the  voting ; 
and  will  you  throw  over  them  *'  the  mantle  of  charity 
and  oblivion  ?  " 

"  We  will  I  wc  will !  "  was  the  unanimous  response 
of  the  excited  throng,  to  which  Dr.  Dostie  vehe- 
mently replied : 

"No.  by  God!  we  won't.     We  arc  bound  to  have 


universal  suffrage,  though  yon  have  the  traitor, 
Andrew  Johnson,  against  you,"  etc. 

On  Monday,  July  80th,  the  day  on  which  the 
convention  was  to  meet,  the  Mayor  of  tlie  cirt 
issued  the  following  proclamation: 

Matokaltt  op  Krr  OButsi,  I 

CrrTHALL,Jiil7  8^1»«il    \ 

Whereas,' The  extinct  ConTention  of  1861  proposes 
meeting  this  day :  and 

WhereaSf  Intelligence  has  reached  me  that  tie 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  city  might  be  distorbd; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  T.  Monroe,  Hsjor  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  do  issue  this  mj  prociamitico. 
calling  upon  the  good  people  of  this  dtj  to  iml 
with  care  all  disturbance  and  collision ;  lad  I  co 
particularly  call  upon  the  younger  members  of  iV 
community  to  act  with  such  calmness  and  proprictj 
as  that  the  good  name  of  the  city  may  not  be  tar- 
nished and  the  enemies  of  the  reconstractioo  pol^ 
of  President  Johnson  be  not  afforded  an  opportomtr, 
BO  much  courted  by  them,  of  creating  a  breach  of  tit 
peace,  and  of  falsifying  facts  to  the  great  bjon  cf 
the  city  and  State.  And  I  do  further  eajoia  api>r.  ;G 
good  citizens  \o  refrain  from  gathering  in  or  &Ih  j*. 
the  place  of  meeting  of  said  extinct  coaventioB.  »:^ 
isfied  from  recent  mspatches  from  Waahinstoo  \La 
the  deliberations  of  the  members  thereof  wi'J  k- 
ceive  no.  countenance  from  the  President,  asd  tha: 
he  will  sustain  the  agents  of  the  present  dril  ^^^ 
cmmcnt  and  vindicate  its  laws  and  acts  to  the  sii^ 
faction  of  the  good  people  of  the  city  and  State. 

JX)IiN  T.  MOJivBOE,  Kajcr. 

On  Monday,  Jnly  80th,  some  members  of  tie 
convention  assembled  at  the  MechaDics^  Iii!^it':tt 
building,   standing   abont   the  centre  of  (U 
square,  on  Dryades  Street,  between  Canal  £ti 
Common  Streets*    At  12  m.  Preadent  pro  tep. 
Howell  took  the  chair;  a  prayer  was  offtrtl 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Horton ;  the  roll  was  called  iti 
twenty-five  members  answered  to  thdr  Mn:.s 
Three  or  four  others  snbseqaently  came  in.  N* ; 
qnorum  being  present,  which  required  sevctr-  j 
six  members,  the  sergeant-at-arms  and  &<&.<• ' 
ants  were  sent  after  absentees,  and  arcce^^/* 
one  hour  was  taken. 

Meantime,  during  the  momiog,  the  Dentrii- 
ant-Govemor,  Voorhees,  states  that  he  ctl^J 
npon  General  Baird  to  oommonicate  to  him  tli 
President's   dispatch,  and  also  inquired  tral 
the  general  if  he  would  not  have  some  iiw'M 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  to  preserve  peace  vA) 
good  order.    General  Baird  answered  that  sy\ 
plication  had  been  made  by  members  of  tn 
convention.    The  suggestion  was  then  m^<^| 
that  to  have  too  largo  a  police  force  on  the  f^^ 
might  be  constnied  as  meant  to  overave  t>4 
members,  and  inasmuch  as  the  civil  anthoritid 
did  not  intend  interfering  with  the  coDvencf  11 
until    instructions   were    received  froB  t**j 
President,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  it  vi»^ 
proper  to  have  troops  to  cooperate  witi* 
small  police  force  to  preserve  peace,  and  pn?*| 
vent  all  possible   attempt   to  bring  i^oux 
collision.    This  suggestion  met  the  mr^^- 
of  the    general,   who   then   stated  that  1' 
wonld  immediately  rive  orders  to  have  ih 
troops  in  readiness.    JBefore  the  end  of  thi»  a>l 
terview  it  was  again  agreed  upon  between  Gi5* 
cral  Baird  and  the  lieutenant-govenior.  li" 
whatever  warrant  of  arrest  might  be  plac*."d  '3 
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the  bandit  of  the  slieriJST  wonld  be  submitted  to  other.    Missiles  were  thrown,  shots  fired,  and 

him  before  any  attempt  to  have  it  executed  finally  the  negro  crowd  scattering  wide,  ran 

shoold  beroade,  and  that  upon  the  indorsement  back  toward  the  building  and  disappeared ;  the 

of  the  ^neraPs  objections  tlie  matter  would  be  great  body  took  refuge  in  the  entrance  to  the 

r.forred  to  the  President.    The  Mayor  being  institute,  out  of  which  they  fired  on  the  police, 

iaformed  of  this  arrangement,  states  that  he  who  fired  back  in  return.  •  Those  inside  barri- 

':nt  bnt  a  small  police  force  to  the  vicinity  of  caded  themselves  in  the  building,  while  the 

lull  and  the  troops  that  were  to  act  in  con-  police  took  possession  of  the  street  in  front,  and 

j  inr  I  m  with  the  police  were  eagerly  expected,  the  firing  was  then  carried  on  by  the  police  from 

Genornl  Baird,  in  command,  writes  on  the  the  street  and  the  negroes  from  the  second 

-\raeiliy  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  follows:  story  front.     No   police    could   prevent   the 

I  had  not  been  applied  to  by  the  Convention  for  crowd  of  citizens  from  rushing  into  the  open 

protection,  bat  the  Licatenant-GoYcmor  and  the  Mav-  street  and  now  and  then  making  with  the 

rhadfreelrconsaUedwith  mc,  and  Iwas  so  fully  police   a  rally  upon   the  building.     Soon  the 

.mTinced  tWt  i* ^"  »«  »j[r?Sf^y *J»«J  firing  was  transferred  from  the  front  of  the 

•itf  aothonlies  to  preserve  the  peace,  in  order  to  i,,  .ii-   _   .^     ..i           .•%          -•           .i. 

.rerent  military  interference,  that  I  did  not  regard  buildmg   to   either    Side,   where    the    negroes 

au  oatbreak  as  a  thing  to  bo  apprehended.  ^£ho  as  they  appeared  were  stoned  by  the  crowd 

Lieotenant-Goremor  had  assured  me  that,  even  if|»a  outside.      Sfany  of   the  negroes   escaped    by 

^it  of  arrest  was  issued  by  the  court,  the  sheriff  letting  themselves  down  from   the  rear  part 

rrfr«1SraMr^ed'r.r^S  *nd  runmng  to  the  rear  for  safety      Com- 

it  I  ordered  a  steamer  to  be  at  Jackson  Barracks  parative  quiet  followed    in  front    and   a  lull 

thK«  miles  below  the  city),  at  an  early  hour  in  the  in  the  firing.     But  the  police  did  not  enter 

aorain^,  and  a  tug  to  be  ready  to  bear  orders  to  the  the    building,    notwithstanding    the    fire    had 

coomandipg  officer  of  the  First  Infantrv  stationed  slacked,  as  they  would  be  beaten  back,  find  the 

Utbat  point.    At  eleven  and-a-half  o  clock  a.  ¥.,  ^^        ^      ,       •'               x     *  xi      /•      a   j 

Ucat^aMt-Govcmor  Voorhees  came  to  see  me,  and,  negroes  who  came  out  of  the  front  door,  as 

liter  wnrcrsation  (he  feeling  confident  at  the  time  well  as  those  who  were  dropping  from  the 

)f  the  ability  of  the  police  to  preserve  order),  I  pro-  windows,  one  by  one,  were  inhumanly  attacked 

[loscd  to  bring  to  the  city  four  companies  one  hour  a^d  killed;    many  of  them,   notwithstanding 

H  ir/i^'i-docCTC'to  ^e'Tept  ^.rS;X  ^^o^^^  «f  *»«  poli«,  to  prevent  it    This^  how- 

!ase  they  should  be  required  to  keep  clear  the  ®v«r>  soon  ceased,  and  one  by  one,  white  as 

itreets  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  hall  m  which  the  con-  well  as  black,  the  persons  inside  of  the  build- 

rcation  was  to  meet.    He  screed  with  me  that  it  ing,  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  were  carried  off 

roald  be  rery  desirable,  but  left  me,  not  apprehend-  to  the  police  station.    About  two  and  a  half 

DzdifficuUT.    At  twelve  o'clock,  m.,  I  drove  to  see  ^i^i^^v  f  ^•K:f«v«„ju«««i.:«i?„««  --k^^^  „«^  *v,^ 

fadge  llowcU,  President  of  the  Convention,  to  re-  ^  ^^"^^^  a  whit©  handkerchief  was  shown  and  the 

|U€it  that  arrangements  might  be  made  to  keep  any  occupants  mside  were  removed  to  the  station, 

rowd  that  might  assemble  to  protect  the  convention  As  member  after  member  of  the  convention 

tat  of  the  streets,  so  as  to  avoid  an  accidental  col-  appeared,  they  were  greeted  with  hooting,  yel- 

bion.   When  1  reached  his  house  I  learned  that  the  i^^    ^^^  hissing.     There  were  many  among 

ODTention  was  to  meet  at  twelve  o  clock  m.,  and  a.-u^^         ax.               j       i        -^  •  r    *  j.  :»       5 

bt  he  bad  gone  to  it    Returning  to  my  headquar-  t^®  crowd  who  were  drunk  and  mfunated,  and 

m,  I  goon  received  a  letter  from  the  Lieutenant-  who  attacked  even  policemen  who  were  cscort- 


iition.    However.!  at  once  sent  for  the  troops.  "^^  °""'»^''   """^  dpproacnes  i,^   uuo   xuolh/ui^ 

err  soon  afterward  I  learned  that  a  riot  had  taken  were  guarded  by  sentnes ;   the  mfantry  were 

laee  near  the  convention  hall,  and  I  sent  a  staff-  under  arms,  and  the  artillery  in  position,  com- 

ficer  to  investigate  the  facts.    On  his  return  he  re-  mauding  the  principal  streets  and  ready  for  any 

Brted  haTinK  met  Judge  Howell,  who  said  the  con-  emergency.     General   Baird   had    proclaimed 

'«r.t.t^^Jrnir^'/~?:if*o4m°"'!i:' Thi^r^  r^<^  ^^,  ^^  ^^  Mayor  had  iasued  a  pro- 
tsared  me;  but  I  again  sent  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  clamation  calling  upon  all  Citizens,  Who  were 
le  troops.  Immediately  after  this  the  riot  assumed  willing,  to  be  sworn  in  as  extra  policemen.  On 
Mrioas  character.  the  next  day,  July  81st,  Gen.  Baird  issued  an 
At  the  time  wben  the  recess  was  taken  in  order  convening  a  board  of  military  ofScers  tp 
ie  convention  a  few  left  the  chamber,  and  the  investigate  and  report  upon  all  the  facts  con- 
sas  of  colored  men  who  were  outside  the  bar  nected  with  the  disturbance.  This  board  cen- 
tre admitted  inside,  and  a  band  heading  a  ne-  sisted  of  officers  Joseph  A.  Mower,  President, 
■0  procefsion  came  up  from  Canal  Street,  and  S.  M.  Quincey,  J.  Irvin  Gregg,  George  Baldy. 
to  received  by  the  crowd  of  negroes  outside  They  reported  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  imme- 
ith  wild  and  excited  cheering.  The  excite-  diate  cause  of  the  riots  was  to  be  found  in  the 
nt  was  communicated  to  those  inside  the  violent  feelings  of  hostility  toward  the  so-caUed 
bbie^  and  the  cheers  from  the  street  were  re-  Convention  of  1864.  The  question  in  discussion 
•onded  to.  In  a  moment  afterward  the  band  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  was, 
arched  into  the  hall  where  the  convention  whether  the  persons  clmming  to  constitute  sucb 
ernl;tra  met.  At  this  time  a  disturbance  com-  convention  should  be  allowed  to  assemble.  They 
leoc^d  in  the  street  wluch  quickly  brought  on  then  proceed  to  examine  the  action  of  the 
C'inflict  between  the  mass  of  negroes  on  the  civil  and  military  authorities— express  the  be- 
10  side  and  the  police  and  citi^sens  on  the  lief  that  if  martial  law  had  not  been  declared. 
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rioting  would    have   continned    tbrongb    the  that  could  be  done.    If  the  present  Gorernor  ciQl<' 

negro  quarterB  all  night,  and  conclude  that  there  *>«  changed  also,  it  would  "^^V«g»™^j.^^j^^ 

was  a  preconcerted  plan  and  purpose  of  attack  Major-Genciil  Commandiia. 
upon  this  convention,  provided  any  plausible 

pretext  therefor  could  be  found.  On  August  4th,  the  President  addressed  by 

The  views  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  in  military  com-  telegraph  the  follo\^'ing  inquiries  to  Geat-rui 

mand  of  the  Department,  are  expressed  in  the  Sheridan  : 

following  dispatches :  Executivi  "hlAixsioyf^  WiL«HraoTOH,  D.  c ,  kn^  4,  1x*l 

New  Oblbahb,  Avg.  1,  186«.  ^0  Major- General  Sft^rUany  commanding,  tic^2is 

U,  S,  Grant,  General :  Orleans,  La.  ; 

You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  serious  riot  which  We  hare  been  advised  here  that,  prior  to  thet?- 

occurred  in  this  city  on  the  30th.    A  political  body  sembling  of  the  illegal  and  extinct  conyention  eltctei 

styling  itself  the  Convention  of  18Ci,  met  on  the  80th,  in  li>W,  inflammatory  and  insurrectionary  «peecic« 

for,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  purpose  of  remodelling  the  were  made  to  a  mob,  composed  of  white  and  cohrt-i 

present  constitution  of  the  State.    The  leaders  were  persons,  urging  them  to  arm  and  equip  thea^elrri 

political  agitators  and  revolutionary  men,  and  the  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  ausiaining  the  ro>  ' 

action  of  the  conyention  was  liable  to  produce  breach-  yention  in  its  illegal  and  unauthorized  proceeding, 

es  of  the  public  peace.    I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  intended  and  calculated  to  upturn  and  superwdt-  tfcc 

arrest  the  head  men  if  the  proceedings  of  the  con-  existing  State  Government  of  Louisiana,  whicb  Lwl 

vention  were  calculated  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  bepn  recospized  by  the  Goremment  of  the  CaJM 

the  Department,  but  I  had  no  cause  for  action  until  States.    Further,  did  the  mob  assemble,  and  w:»  t 

they  committed  the  overt  act.    In  the  mean  time  offi-  anned  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  coDTfLt>- 

dal  duty  called  me  to  Texas,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  i°  i^  usurpation  and  revolutionary  proceydir;<' 

city,  during  my  absence,  suppressed  the  convention  Have  any  arms  been  taken  from  persons  sunt  tLi 

by  the  use  of  the  police  force,  and,  in  so  doing,  at-  30th  ult.,  who  were  supposed  or  known  to  be  c^n 

tacked  the  members  of  the  convention  and  a  party  nected  with  this  mob  ?    Have  not  various  iadiviC^v 

of  two  hundred  negroes  with  fire-arras,  clubs  and  heen  assaulted  and  shot  by  persons  connected  »:ti 

knives,  in  a  manner  so  unnecessary  and  atrocious  as  ^his  mob  without  good  cause,  and  in  violation  cf  il- 

to  compel  me  to  say  that  it  was  murder.  4.bout  forty  PJJ^||<^  Jil*?®  *°^  ??°4  ^J^^^^l    ?"  °^*  the  a-v;r- 

whites  and  blacks            '"  ~'  **""               *           ^  ^^       ^^ 

hundred  and  sixl 


quiet,  but  I  deem 

premacy  in  the  city  for  a  few  days,  until  the  afiair  is  .  .,        ,     . 

fully  investigated.    I  believe  the  sentiment  of  the  civil  authontics  to  arrest  and  try  any  and  til  tb-- 

general  community  is  great  regret  at  this  unnecessary  ^ho    were    ensaged    in    this   riot,  and  tho^w  iii 

cruelty,  and  that  the  police  could  have  made  n»y  have  committed  offences  in  riolation  of  law?   r: 

arrest  they  saw  fit  without  sacrificing  lives.  ample  jusUce  be  meted  by  the  civil  authonti."*  t  - 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  ^"^  offenders  against  the  lawf    Will  General  hb  r- 

Major-General  Commanding.  dam  please  furnish  me  a  brief  reply  to  the  abore  i> 

quiriee,  with  such  other  information  as  he  cut  l:  j: 

Nzw  OauASS,  La^  August  2,  ISSfi.  possession  of? 

U.  S.  Grant,  General^  Wathington,  D,  C  /  Please  answer  by  telczraph  at  your  earliest  ?.:• 

The  more  information  I  obtain  of  the  affair  of  the  venience.                     ANDREW  JOHNSOX, 

80th,  in  this  cit^,  the  more  revolting  it  becomes.    It  President  United  Stiifr. 
was  no  riot;  it  was  an  absolute  massacre  by  the 

police,  which  was  not  excelled  in  murderous  cruelty  The  reply  of  General  Sheridan  was  a?  f  •!- 

Dv  that  of  Fort  Pillow.  «It  was  a  murder  which  the  lows  : 

Mayor  and  police  of  the  city  perpetrated  without  the  *               Kbw  Oblxass,  Ia,  Aopist  6^  12  k.,  1«C 

shadow  of  a  necessity ;  furthermore,  I  beUeve  it  was  j^  ExeeUmcy  Andrtw  Johman,  Frmdad  Cf^u^i 

Fremeditatcd,  and  every  indication  points  to  this,  j^^Uet  • 

recommend  the  removing  of  this  bad  man.     I  be-  j  ^^^;  ^^^  y^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  following  replrw 

icve  11  would  be  hailed  with  the  sincerest  gratifica-  dispatch  of  August  fourth  (4th):  AveiyW 

tion  bv  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  city  J^^j,^^  J^  ^^j^^^  people  marcbid  in  proeesioa  ci 

There  has  been  a  feehng  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  p^day  night,  July  tweSty-scventh  (27tb\  and  «« 

the  people  here  on  account  of  this  man,  which  is  now  addressed  from  the  steps  if  the  City  Hall  by  Docu* 

so  much  increased  that  the  safety  of  life  and  property  jj^^^j^  ex-Governor  Hahn,  and  oth^    The  »pe«.'!i 

doe<j  not  rest  with  the  civil  «^«*honties  but  with  the  ^^  jj^^^^j^  ^^  intemperate  in  language  aad  «eai.- 

mihtarv.                                 P.  H.  SH15.RIUAN,  ^^^^^  The8peechesoftheothe^^8ofar■aIcsnlM^^. 

Major-General  Commanding.  ^^^  characteriied  by  moderaUon.    I  have  oot  girea 

Naw  Oblsasib,  La.,  Au^st  8, 186di  you  the  words  of  Dostie's  speech,  as  the  version  (*si- 

U,  S.  Grant,  General,  WathingUm,  D.  C,  :  lished  was  denied ;  but  from  what  I  have  leused  d 

I  'have  the  honor  to  report  quiet  in  the  city,  but  the  man,  I  believe  they  were  intemperate. 

considerable  excitement  in  the  public  mind.    There  The  convention  assembled  at  twelve  (12>  a.  on  ibf 

is  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  military  with  the  thirtieth  (30th),  the  timid  members  absentine  tkco- 

oivil  government,  which  performs  all  its  duties  with-  selves,  because  the  tone  of  the  general  pablie  ta» 

out  hindrance.  ominoua  of  trouble^   I  think  there  were  oot  tbcct 

I  have  permitted  the  retention  of  the  military  gov-  twentv-six  (26^  members  present.    In  the  frost  if 

ernor  appointed  during  my  absence,  as  it  gives  con-  the  Mechanics    Institute,  where  the  meetiiur  va.<< 

fidence  and  enables  the  military  to  know  what  is  held,  there  were  assembled  some  colored  mea.wist'^* 

occurring  in  the  city.    He  does  not  interfere  with  and  children,  perhaps  eighteen  (18)  or  t*"*^  f^^ 

civil  matters.  and  in  the  institute  a  number  of  colored  owa  pf^H^^ 

Unless  good  judgment  is  exercised,  there  will  be  bly  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150).    AnoDg  tiios*  ou«- 

an  exodus  of  northern  capital  and  Union  men  which  side  and  inside  there  might  nave  been  a  pistol  id  the 

will  be  imurious  to  the  citv  and  to  the  whole  coun-  possession  of  every  tenth  (10th) 
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Tfa«ie  in«n  had  about  ono  pistol  to  every  ten  men,  whether  the  ciyil  authorities  can  mete  out  ample 

ud  cao^s,  and  clubs  in  addition.    While  crossing  justice  to  the  ^uiltj  pai-ties  on  both  sides,  I  must  say 

Canal  Street  a  row  occurred.    There  were  many  it  is  my  opinion  unequiyocally  that   they  cannot. 

spectators  in  the  streets,  and  their  manner  and  tone  Judge  Abell,  whose  course  I  have  closely  watched  for 

\ow3rd  the  procession  unfriendly.    A  shot  was  fired,  nearly  a  year,  I  now  consider  one  of  the  most  daii- 

br  vhom  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  believe  it  to  serous  men  we  have  here  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of 

hsTe  been  by  a  policeman,  or  some  colored  man  in  the  city.    The  leading  men  of  the  convention — Kiu{|^, 

the  procession.    This  led  to  other  shots  and  a  rush  Cutler,  Hahu,  and  otliers— haVe  been  political  agi- 

iiier  tho  procession.    On  arrival  at  the  front  of  the  tators,  and  are  bad  men.    I  regret  to  say  that  toe 

Institute  there  was  some  throwing  of  brickbats  by  course  of  Governor  Wells  has  been  vacillating,  and 

both  sides.    The  police,  who  hod  been  held  well  in  that  during  the  late  trouble  be  has  shown  very  little 

faaod,  were  vigorously  marched  to  the  scene  of  dis-  of  the  man.  P.  H.  SHERIDAV, 

order.  The  procession  entered  the  Institute  with  the  Major-Gencral  Commanding, 

flag,  about  SLT  (6)  or  eight  (8)  remaining  outside.    A        j^  answer  to  General  Sheridan  the  following 

roTT  occurred  between  a  pohceman  and  one  of  those  -    .,  ^     ,.  ^.  ,    _^„  „„«*. 

colored  men,  and  a  shot  was  again  fired  by  one  of  "irtner  dispatch  was  sent: 
the  parties,  which  led  to  an  indiscriminate  fire  on  the  Wab  Dkpabtmknt,     ) 

baildiag  through  the  windows  by  the  poUcemen.  WAsmxcTox  City,  August  T,  1S6«.  f 

Tbis  bad  been  ^oing  on  for  a  short  time,  when  a  To  MaJ^Gen,  P,  IT,  Sheridarif  Commanding^  etc.,  Nffvo 
white  flag  was  displayed  from  the  windows  of  tho  In-  Orleans^  La,  : 

ctitiite,  whereupon  tne  firing  ceased,  and  the  police        The  President  directs  mc  to  acknowledge  your 

HL^hed  into  the  building.  telegram  of  the  sixth  (6th),  in  answer  to  his  inqui- 

From  tbo  testlroon;^'  of  wounded  men  and  others  ries  of  the  fourth  (4th)  instant.  On  the  third  (8d) 
vho  were  inside  the  building,  the  policemen  opened  an  instant  instructions  were  sent  you,  by  General  Grant, 
indUcriminate  fire  upon  the  audience  until  they  had  in  conformity  with' the  President's  directions,  author- 
emptied  their  revolvers,  when  they  retired,  and  those  izin^  you  to  "  continue  to  enforce  martial  law  so  far  as 
iuidc  barricaded  tho  doors.  The  door  was  broken  might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and 
is,  and  th6  firing  again  commenced,  when  many  of  the  ordering  you  not  to  allow  any  of  th%  civil  authorities 
colored  and  white  people  either  escaped  through  the  to  act  if  you  deem  such  action  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
dcur  or  were  passed  out  by  tho  policemen  inside ;  lie  safety,  and  also  that  no  time  be  lost  in  investiga- 
Ut  IS  tbey  came  out,  the  policemen  who  formed  the  tin^  the  causes  that  led  to  the  riot  and  the  facts 
circle  nearest  die  building  fired  upon  them,  and  they  which  occurred."  By  these  instructions  tho  Prcsi- 
were  again  fired  upon  by  the  citizens  that  formed  the  dent  designed  to  invest  in  you,  as  the  chief  military 
CGicr  circle.*  Many  of  those  wounded  and  taken  commander,  full  authority  for  the  maintenance  of 
pn.«0Der3,  and  others  who  were  prisoners  and  not  the  public  peace  and  safety,  as  he  docs  not  see  that 
Vvunded,  were  fired  upon  by  their  captors  and  by  anything  more  is  needed  pending  the  investigation 
citizens.  The  wounded  were  stabbed  while  lying  on  with  which  you  are  intrusted.  But  if,  in  your  judg- 
the  ground,  and  their  heads  beaten'with  bricKbats  in  ment,  your  powers  are  inadequate  to  preserve  the 
the  yard  of  the  building,  whither  some  of  the  colored  peace  until  the  facts  connected  with  the  riot  are 
mcQ  bad  escaped,  and  partially  secreted  themselves,  ascertained,  you  will  please  report  to  this  department 
rhej  \?cre  fired  upon  and  killed  or  wounded  by  po-  for  the  information  oi  the  I^esident. 
ticeaen.  Some  men  wore  killed  or  wounded  several  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 
KQ^es  from  the  scene.  Members  of  the  convention  Secretary  of  War. 
were  wonnded  by  the  policemen  while  in  their  hands  rm.  t  •  a  j.  n  xi.  a  li. 
u  prisoncrs-^ome  of  them  morUllv.                              ™®    Lieutenant-Governor,    the    Attorney- 

thz  immediate  cause  of  this  ten-ible  affair  was  the  General  of  the  State,  and  the  Mayor  of  New 

(ssvmbla^e  of  ^is  convention.    The  remote  cause  Orleans  made  a  report  to  tho  President  on 

^^  the  bitter  and  antagonistic  fecUng  that  has  been  August  7th  that  the  civU  authorities  took  all 

S^MT^o^wKTe^o^^U^^^^^^  the  precautions  possible  to  prevent  the  out- 

breeseleciedmany  desperate  men,  and  some  of  them  hreak;    that  they  applied  dunng  three  days 

^QowQ  murderers.    People  of  clear  views  were  over-  previous  to  the  military  to  preserve  order  at 

ived  bj  want  of  confidence  in  the  Mayor,  and  fear  the  place  where  the  convention  was  to  meet ; 

Jthe  thugs,  many  of  whom  he  had  selected  for  his  th^fc  ^1,^  authorities,  State  and  municipal,  came 

ritT^itiz^n's*:;ol^^^^^^^^  ^eJ^5  to  an  understanding  to  act  in  concert'with  the 

bem  express  fear  and  want  of  confidence  in  Mayor  military  for  that  purpose ;  that  the  citizens  no 

horoe.    Ever  since  the  intimation  of  this  last  con-  more  than  the  police  contemplated  preventing 

ention  I  must  condemn  tho  course  of  several  of  the  the  convention  from  holding  their  meeting  in 

XllTg^tern'^^^Ik'tJS^^^^^^^^  P^'  anda^ourninganddispersmg  unmolest- 

1  which  the  convention  was  broken  up,  I  feel  ob-  ^^'y  ,and  that   the  warrant  for    their    arrest 

«vd  to  confess  strong  repugnance.  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  military  as 

Ii  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  hostility  agreed  upon,  although  the  President's  dispatch 

i^t  exists  on  the  pajt  of  a  great  many  here  toward  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  subsequent 

«^l5Jm;tSJ ^i  ttSaSl? :Zlot%^'^X  T '"^^'^ Attomey-Ge*eral,wasin.pera«vo that 

Ull))e  the  tMus  of  Northern  pien— whether  they  *"©  military  must  not  thwart  the  convention. 

10  lire  here  without  being  in  constant  dread  or  not;  The  military  authorities  had  been  for   three 

hither  they  can  be  protected  in  life  and  property,  days  previous  to  the  riot  in  constant  communi- 

jd  hare  jusUce  in  the  courts.    If  this  matter  is  per-  ^^^^^^  ^jth    the    Attorney-General    and    the 

i^t.M  to  pass  over  without  a  thorough  and  deter-  tTi„x^„„„i.  r«^,,««,.«-    ^i^vf  ^  ^;««r  ♦«  ^»«,r«,i* 

laed  prosecution  of  those  engaged  in  it,  we  may  look  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  a  view  to  prevent 

^t  for  frequent  scenes  of  the  same  kind,  not  only  the  impending  not.     The  efforts  were  unsuc- 

sr*?  bat  in  other  places.    No  steps  have  yet  been  cessful  and  could  not  counteract  the  incendiary 

k^«  by  the  civil  authorities  to  arrest  citizens  who  counsels  and  appeals  of  those  who,  for  sinister 

:;\.\Wnll*^J^err5^eVS™"'rth2  ^"^^  had  in  view  this  ve^  result  in  order 

inrcntion  have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  ^o  reap  a  political  harvest.     With  regard  to  the 

id  many  of  them  arrested  and  held  to  bail.    As  to  proclamation  of  martial  law,  they  say :  ^^  Thd 
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least  that  can  bo  said  is,  that  it  was  inoppor-  us  with  unattentble  hate,  who  despise  asd  cws?  05. 

tune  if  the  rioting  had  ceased  completely,  the  Was  it  for  this  hundreds  and  thonsand*  of  ob^ica 

*^^l:««  i./v;««  ^»»?^.«  ^c  4.i,«  «u»«^:;L  j»     'TU^^  Boldiers  penahed?    Was  it  for  this  we  waged  airar 

police  bemg  masters  of  the  situation."    They  ^^  ^he  U^ion  f    Was  it  for  this  we  hare  iml™«l  our 

further  state  that  the  colored  population  as  a  whole  land  in  taxation  f    Was  it  for  this  we  spent 

body  did  not  participate  in  these  scenes,  and  millions  of  treasure?    Was  it  for  this  we  have  n:id< 

the  freedmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  riot  were  invalids  and  cripples  of  our  thousands  of  Uoion  ceo? 

standing  as  lookers-on  without  being  molested.  ^•^  ^J/**'  **»jf.  ^«  .f/*!*!lf  °^T  ^""^^^  '^ 

x«  ^    i.            1*                   1              1     •?•  office  from  which  lU-staired  erents  caused  him  to 

Forty-two  policemen  and  several  citizens  were  become  President?    Was  it  for  this  we  conqwr^i.' 

either  killed  or  wounded,  although  the  conflict  We  therefore  call  upon  the  conquerors  and  lorslci-- 

was  over  in  two  hours.     Twenty-seven  of  the  izens  of  the  nation  to  protect  us.    We  not  only  pen- 

other  party  were  killed  and  a  considerable  nnm-  *ion,  but  demand  protection  from  the  Congress  of 

her  wounded.  y®^*"  ^^^^^*  as  we  are  in  duly  bound. 

Subsecjuently  the  universal  suffi-age  men  ad-  On  December  lOih  the  Lower  House  of  Ci-l- 

dressed  to  Congress  the  following  petition :  ij^  appointed  Messrs.  Eliot,  Sbellabar^r,  at'! 

We,  the  undersigned  Union  men  of  the  State  of  Boyer,  a  select  committee  to  investigate  the  mat- 
Louisiana,  respectfiilly  represent  that,  afler  four  ter  connected  with  the  riotsi,  and  to  report  sn.^b 
years  combating  the  armed  forces  of  the  rebels  and  legislative  action  as  the  condition  of  afiain  in 
traitors,  we  are  not  prepared  nor  yet  willing  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  required.     Messrs.  Siot 

JSrmS^ "irroru/. Si.r.t"^h' oltm^rH  ^d  SheUabarger  present^  a mCority,  and M^ 
contempt,  or  otherwise  abuse  us.  The  facU  are  oojer  &  minority  report  to  tne  House  on  i-eS 
patent  and  beyond  question,  and  it  is  well  shown  bmary  11,  1867.  There  is  Space  here  to  notice 
that  the  real  Union  men  in  this  State  are  in  the  only  the  conclusion  of  each  report.  The  ma- 
minority.    The  returned  rebels  and  traitors  have  the  jontv  sav  * 

balance  of  power  in  their  hands,  and  it  is  publicly  "^  _-^       ^  /«.  ,             ...                 ,        , 

avowed   that   the  confederate  element  must  rule.  ^  Thf  rebel  State  was  at  war,  it  is  true,  and  was  <>> 

Matters  hayo  assumed  such  a  phase  that,  if  not  fe»ted  in  its  attempt  to  oyerthrow  the  Goyenuceot. 

strangled  in  the  birth,  we,  the  Union  men,  will  have  B'lt  we  would  not  use  the  power  which  yictorrhi* 

no  security  for  life,  property,  or  honor.    The  returned  fp^^\  *»  miffht  well  be  done,  if  Louisiaaa  had  net 

rebels  and  traitors  are  daily  growing  more  powerful,  "e®**  before  the  rebelhon  one  of  the  United  State*. 

and  daily  insults  and  abuse  are  heaped  upon  us  by  ^he  war  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Got. 

them.    They  no  sooner  find  a  return  to  power  than  emment  to  prevent  her  from  permaneDtly  di^aoitii; 

they  commence  a  series  of  abuse  of  us.    They  lose  the  States  of  the  Union.    'Sow  the  end  of  war  i* 

no  opportunity,  but  upon  all  occasions  use  vile  cpi-  pe»ce,  and  the  peace  to  be  established  must  be  semr^i 

•  thets  toward  us.    Our  residences  are  marked,  and  in  view  of  the  reqnirements  of  the  Constitution  itsell 

attempts  have  been  made  to  fire  the  dwellings  of  .  P^til  a  loyal  State  of  Louisiana  exists  in  fell  po- 

some  of  us  who  are  most  conspicuous.    We  are  told  litlcal  accord  with  the  United  States,  and  the  deoanJ 


not  te  bought  on  the  streets,  but,  like  private  pa-  f»h»  in  Louisiana  requires  tiie  temporary  establi«b. 

pers,  during  the  days  of  the  inquisition  of  old,  are  ™ept  0/  a  provisional  govemment 

passed  from  hand  to  hand.    Wo  would  infinitely  By  the  lovm  people  of  Louisiana  such  consbtcti : 

prefer  to  return  them  their  arms  and  fight  them  in  must  be  ordained  and  such  civil  government  foncci 

open  field  than  thus  to  permit  them,  under  the  pro-  "  ^iii  assure  to  the  Republic  a  loyal  and  free  S:*t.\ 

tection  of  our  govemment,  to  assume  to  dictate  to  worthy  of  a  place  within  the  Union.    ^ 

us  and  govern  us.    Our  government,  under  a  misap-  lo  the  mean  time  the  safety  of  all  Umon  men  withn 

Elied  mercy,  grants  to  pnsoners  of  war,  guilty  of  the  the  State  demands  that  such  government  be  forari 

ighest  crime  against  the  State— treason— the  privi-  for  their  protection,  for  the  well-being  of  the  nat.t  a 

lege,  hitherto  unknown,  of  dictating  to  their  con-  »nd  the  permanent  neace  of  the  Bepublic.    la  A- 

querors  the  terms  upon  which  the  conquerors  may  charge  of  the  duty  placed  upon  them,  the  commitiL-e 

bo  permitted  to  liye  in  tho  land  of  their  birth  with  submit  the  bill  accompanying  the  report 

unpardoned  traitors,  against  aUofwhich  wo  protest  The    minority   report   concluded   with   fivtj 

follows : 

80th  of  July  was  a  local  di£tarb> 


too,  while  they  are  kecpine  up  their  confederate  of  iHew  Orleans  to  the  Federal  GoverameDt  It  wu 
organizations,  and  utterly  ignoring  that  they  are  not  in  any  iust  or  fair  sense  of  the  term  a  restige  (T 
prisoners  of  war  to  our  ^vemment    We  protest    outbreak  or  the  rebellion,  nor  can  it  be  said  40  t« 


of  baffled  traitors.    We  protest  against  beins  used     with  the  established  authorities,  State  or  Federal 


as  the  lamb  of  the  sacritfce  to  conciliate  rebels  and  2.  It  would  be  a  monstrous  injustice  to  hold  tbe 

traitors,  knowing  our  shrift  would  be  short  if  once  whole  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  acciioaiaou* 

these  assassins  gain  power,  as  they  have  proved  con-  for  the  acts  of  those  engaged  In  a  riot  cosfioed  to  4 

clusiycly  by  their  acts  of  premeditated,  cold-blooded  small  portion  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  and  f<>r 

butchery  of  Union  men  on  Monday  the  13th  of  July,  that  cause  to  abrogate  by  act  of  Congress  the  ciri- 

tho  Saint  Bartholomew  day  of  JNew  Orleans.    We  government  of  that  State  now  in  peaoefnl  and  ws> 

protest  against  being  left  to  the  tender  raereies  of  cessfuloperation,  would  beansurpatiooofpcwern.-t 

the  assassins  who  use  the  knife  and  pistols.    We  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  a  groas  outn,r. 

protest  most  emphatically  against  being  made  the  upon  the  principles  of  free  ffovcrnment.    ^       ^. 

slaves,  BO  to  speak,  of  these  pnsoners  of  war,  who  hate  8.   The   riot   was   provoked   by  the  inecDwart 
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ipcecfacs  and  rerolationarjr  acts  and  threatened  vio- 
lence  of  the  conyentionists — snch  as  under  the  cir- 
comstances  would  hare  led  to  a  riot  in  any  citj  in  the 
Union. 

4.  TcrproToke  an  attack  on  the  colored  population^ 
vhich  was  expected  to  be  suppressed  by  the  military 
before  it  had  ssriously  endangered  the  white  leaders, 
appears  to  hare  been  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  con- 
reotionists.  This  would  afford  an  excuse  for  Con- 
cessional inrestigation,  resulting  in  Congressional 
Ujislation,  faroring  the  ultimate  design  of  the  con> 
TeDtioDiats,  namely :  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
ciril  i^oTemment  of  Louisiana. 

5.  As  respects  that  part  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  which  makes  it  a  subject  of  inyestigation  by 
the  committee,  **  whether  and  to  what  extent  those 
ft:t3  were  participated  in  by  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion claiming  to  be  the  f^oremment  of  Louisiana/' 
the  following  conclusion  is  submitted :  In  no  proper 
t?tise  of  the  term  and  in  no  degree  whateyer  is  the 
njtof  July  80th  attributable  to  the  goyemment  of 
Ifjoisiana.  If  there  be  any  members  of  the  goyem- 
ment of  Loaisiana  in  whose  official  acts  the  remote 
Closes  of  the  riot  are  to  be  traced,  the  chief  among 
them  are  Judge  B.  K.  Howell,  who,  as  the  usurping 
^resident  of  the  minority  of  an  extinct  conyention, 
ncaded  the  conspiracy  to  oyerthrow  the  State  con- 
ititution,  which,  as  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
be  btd  sworn  to  support,  and  Qoy.  J.  Madison  Wells, 
who  lent  to  the  conspiracy  his  official  sanction,  but 
oa  the  day  of  danger  deserted  his  post  without  an 
eSbrt  to  presenre  the  public  peace.  And  if  there  be 
an?  member  of  the  Federal  Goyemment  who  are  in- 
Crectlj  responsible  for  the  bloody  result  they  are 
ti))M  members  of  the  present  Congress,  whoeyer 
tber  may  be,  who  encouraged  these  men  by  their 
c^'tinsels,  and  promised  to  them  their  indiyidual  and 
official  support. 

The  affair  was  disonssed  in  the  press  with 
niQch  excitement  through  the  year.  By  one 
ade  the  President  was  asserted  to  be  responsi- 
Uo  for  the  difficnlty,  and  oy  the  other  side  it 
733  asserted  to  have  been  caused  at  the  Instiga- 
gatioQ  of  Congress. 

The  persons  arrested  at  the  time  of  the  riot, 
^ero  subsequently  released  bv  the  military  au- 
tbrity.  The  grand  jury  of  the  city,  which  had 
Ken  charged  with  the  matter,  exculpated  the 
citf  government,  and  threw  the  onus  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  affair  on  the  convention. 

The  system  of  public  schools  in  the  State  has 
been  successful,  out  it  proposed  to  reorganize 
Jt.  The  State  superintendent  urges  an  increase 
of  the  capitation  tax,  with  measures  to  enforce 
it :  a  thorongh  system  of  normal  schools ;  the  ao- 
quisition  of  the  title  to  lands  designated  for  school 
pcrposes,  and  higher  pay  to  competent  teachers. 

h  some  respects  the  year  was  a  disastrous 
one  to  the  State*  Fire  had  done  its  work 
daring  the  progress  of  the  war  and  left  burned 
^^nis  and  desolated  homesteads  to  rebuild. 
lue  floods  then  swept  over  the  hopes  and 
coergies  that  contended  against  adverse  desti- 
ni'^ji,  and  the  caterpillar  came  in  at  the  close. 
The  product  of  sugar  during  the  year  was,  how- 
t\er,  decidedly  encouraging.  The  few  who 
toraed  their  attention  to  grain  crops,  were 
amply  recompensed.  The  details  of  the  sugar 
crop  of  the  State  for  some  years  have  been  esti- 
mated as  foUowrs:  1861-'2,  469,410  hogsheads ; 
i^64-'5, 6,668  hogsheads;  1865-'6, 14,700  hogs- 
»feads.  The  number  of  plantations  in  cultivation 


for  the  seasons  specified,  have  been  as  follows : 
1861-'2,  1,291;  1864-'5,  175;  1865-'6,  188. 

LtJBEOK,  a  free  city  in  Germany.  Area,  109 
English  sqnaro  miles ;  population,  in  1862, 50,614. 
The  budget  of  1866  estimates  the  public  revenue 
at  1,693,000,  and  the  expenditures  at  1,780,000 
marks  current  (1  mark  current=26  cents).  Prob- 
able deficit,  88,000  marks  current.  The  total 
value  of  imports  in  1865  was  91,430,817  marks 
current.  The  number  of  ships  entering  the  port 
of  Ltibeck,  in  1864,  was  1,765  (among  them  745 
steamers),  together  of  140,000  lasts ;  the  number 
of  clearances,  1,758  (among  them  752  steamers), 
together  of  189,000  lasts.  At  the  beginning  of 
1806  LUbeck  possessed  43  sea-going  vessels 
(among  them  1^  steamers),  together  of  5,210 
lasts.  During  the  German-Itfdian  war  Mbeck 
sided  with  Prussia,  and  after  the  war  it  joined 
with  the  North  German  Confederation. 

LUTHERANS.  The  Lutheran  "  Church  Al- 
manac" for  1867  gives  the  following  statistical 
view  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States :  ♦ 
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Synod  of  PeniuylTAnia  and  adlacent 
States*. 

Hlnlsteriam  of  New  York* 

SfDod  of  Maryland* 

Synod  of  North  Carollnaf 

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

Synod  of  Tennessee 

Synod  of  SoQtb  Carolinat 

Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania* 

Synod  of  Virglnlat 

Harfewlok  Synod  (New  York)* 

East  Ohio  Synod* 

English  Synod  of  Ohio* 

Frankean  Synod  (New  York)* 

Alleghany  Svnod  (Pennsvlrania)*. . . 

East  Pennsylrania  Synod* 

Synod  of  Western  Yirginlat 

Pittsburg  Synod* 

Miami  Synod  (Ohio)* 

Synod  of  Illinois* 

Buffalo  Synod  (New  York  and  other 
States) 

Wittenberg  Synod  (Ohio)* 

Olire  Branch  Synod  (IniUana)*. 

Synod  of  Wisconsin  

&ynod  of  Northern  Illinois* 

Synod  of  Texas* 

Synod  of  Southern  Illinois*. 

Joint  Synod  of  Mlssoori  and  other 
SUtes. 

Norwegian  Synod  (Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  other  States) 

Central  Pennsylvania  Synod* 

Synod  of  Iowa  (German) 

Synod  of  Iowa  (English  and  Ger- 
man )*.. 

Synod  of  Northern  Indiana* 

Michigan  Synod 

Melancthon  Synod  (Maryland)* 

U^ion  Synod  (Indiana) 

Canada  Synod 

Mississippi  Synod 

Aagnstana  Synod  (Swedish  anil  Nor- 
wwlan). 

New  Jersey  Synod* 

Minnesota  Synod* 

Holston  Synod  (Tennessee) 

Synod  of  (ieorgiat 
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18 
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60 
44 
87 


144!     287 
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87 
47 
20 
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87 
11 
20 
42 


60 
99 
65 
81 
60 
26 
82 
96 


60]  115 

20|  40 

62|  100 

83  45 


44 

80 
84 
17 
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23 
20 
12 
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40 
84 
60 
22 

28 
10 
16 
10 
20 
7 
40 
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10 
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87 

40 
45 
29 
97 
89 
22 
27 

278 

190 
7S 
73 
28 

65 
20 
46 
15 
66 
11 
90 

10 
85 
IS 
10 


49,569 

18,740 
6,5S1 
4,110 

85.000 
5.800 
6.000 

11,920 
8.526 
4,203 
8.6^ 
1,6*1 
2.630 
6,814 

12,016 
2.426 
6,611 
8,899 
4,470 

6.000 
8,80s 
1,276 

18,253 
2,000 
2,850 
1,250 

84.018 

S7,000 

6.787 

6,800 

927 

2,902 

2.600 
4,271 
2,000 
6,082 
2,000 
9,000 

1,863 

2,500 

1,200 

750 


1,644  2,915.  rf2!J,S23 


*  More  detailed  information  may  be  fonnd  In  the  "  Lu« 
theran  CThnrch  Almanac"  for  lb67,  published   at   Alleo- 
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Of  the  above  synocla  twenty -four  *  were,  at  soon  be  again  enjoyed.    The  convention  \rj» 

the  beginning  of  the  year  1866,  in  connection  opened  by  the  president  of  the  preceding  coo- 

with  the  "  &eneral  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  vention,  Dr.  Sprecher.     The  roll   of  gynodj 

Church  in  the  United  States; "  but  the  largest  being  called,  the  president  ruled  the  Pennsyl- 

of  all  the  Lutheran  Synods,  that  of  Pennsyl-  vania  Synod  out  of  "governing  relation"  to 

vania  and  the  a^oining  States,  withdrew  from  the  General  Synod,  and  taking  the  grooud  tht 

the  "  General  Synod  "  in  1866,  and  several  other  the  withdrawal  of  its  delegates  from  thesesaoci 

synods  took  the  same  step.    Together  the  twen-  of  the  Synod  of  York,  was  the  act  of  the  PeDii- 

ty-four  synods    connected  with  the  General  syl vania  Synod   itself,  and  that  consequentlr 

Synod  had  824  ministers,  1,421  churches,  and  that  synod,  if  received  at  all,  could  not  lere- 

158,258  communicants.     Five  synods  in  the  ceived  until  after  the  complete  organization  of 

Southern  States  t  belong  to  the  "  Evangelical  the  General  Synod  by  the  election  of  its  oS- 

Lutheran  General  Synod  in  North  America,"  cers.    On  an  appeal  to  the  conventioD,  the 

and  it  was  expected  that  this  body  would  also  decision  of  the  president  was  sustained  bj 

be  joined  by  the  "  Tennessee  Synod  "  and  the  vote  of  77  to  24.    In  consequence  of  this  action 

"Holston  Synod  of  Tennessee."    There  were  three  synods  (" Ministerium  of  New  York." 

published  in  the  United  States,  in  1866,  twenty-  "Pittsburg  Synod,"  and  "Englidi  Synod  tf 

nine  Lutheran  Church,  school,  and  missionary  Ohio),  "  refused  to  take  part  in  the  election  ui 

periodicals,  namely,  nine  English,  fourteen  Ger-  officers.    Of  the  votes  cast,  a  majoritj  vls 

man,  two  Swedish,    three  Norwegian.     The  given  to  Dr.  Brown,  Professor  at  Gettyjborp. 

number  of  the  theological  seminaries  or  the-  Tlie  relation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  to  tLc 

ological  departments  in  connection  with  col-  General  Synod  formed  the  most  prominent  i^-: 

leges  was  fifteen;   that  of  colleges  and  uni-  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.    Afiert 

vcrsities    seventeen    (situated    at  GettysUurg,  long   debate   the   following   resolutions  vert 

Selinsgrovo,    and    Allentown,    Pennsylvania ;  adopted : 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;    Columbus  and  Spring-  ^^wfoerf,  That  this  synod  regard  the  condition a> 

Held,  Ohio ;    Springfield  and  Paxton,  lUinois ;  nexed  by  the  Philadelphia  Synod  to  the  appoiotint'i.t 

Watertown,  Wisconsin ;  Buffalo  and  Hartwick,  of  theur  dftlegatea  as  contoary  to  that  e^na^itj  amor.; 

New  York ;  Fairfield,  Albion,  and  Decorah,  ^}il!li^^itn''''^l^lT£^^                             " '" 

T              -v^      V              o     ^1.     /^       1*           CI  1      '  constitution,  and  as  aeroeatorj  to  its  durniiT. 

Iowa  ;^  :Newberry,    South    Carolina  ;    Salem,  j2eeolved,  feiat  whatever  motives  of  Chriiiian  f<:. 

Virginia ;  Mount   Pleasant,   North   Carohna) ;  bearanco  may  hare  induced  this  synod  to  receive 

■  that  of   female  seminaries,    nine.      Lutheran  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  1853,  with  this  coa- 

Orphans'  Homes  and  Christian  Hospitals  for  ^^*'2°'  ^^^  unfavorable  influence  since  exerted  by  it, 

♦T^/oS^ir  i^«^«  i«rv«  A«f«ki;aV.»^i  ?«  »««f^r.a  «vo«4^a  Fendcrs  it  very  desirable  that  said  condition  be  ^• 

the  sick  have  been  estabhshed  m  various  parte  grinded  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania. 

of  the  country.     In  1865  such  institutions  were  JUsohed,  That  the  General  Synod  hereby  eipi>j* 

in  operation   at  Pittsburg,  Zj^lienople,  Soches-  its  entire  willingness  to  receive  the  delegates  of  th: 

ter,  Germantown,  Middletown,  Pennsylvania;  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 

Buffalo,  New  York;  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Milwaukee,  in  reply  to  these  resolutions,  Dr.  Krotel  re^ 

Wisconsin;  New  York  Gty,  and  other  places,  the  answer  of  the  delegation  of  the  Pennsvlvar.;- 

Thero  is  a  school-teachers'  semmary  at  Addi-  Synod,  which  was  substantially  as  follows: 

mi      L        i"              1               X*         ^  J.^^    ttr^  The  Pennsylvania  Svnod  claims  that  the  viik* 

The  twenty-second  convention  of  the  "Gen-  ^^awal  of  its  delegates  at  the  meeting  at  York,  tw) 

eral    Synod    of    the     i^vangelical    Lutheran  years  ago,  did  not  sever  their  connection  with  th: 

Church"    met    at  Fort    Wayne,   Indiana,    on  General  Synod,  and  was  made  in  strict  accordan:: 

May  16th.     Representatives  of  all  the  synods  ^^^^  *^®  conditions  upon  which  they  reunited  with  it 

connected  with  the  General  Synods  were  in  at-  ^"^  ^^l  *^**i J^  2°  ''^'i**^  '^*'S''  °i'  ^""^TtJ^t 

wuuvvucxA  iTAbu  bijovi^v^cu  K^jus^a  "^^  *"  ow-  connection,  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  is  yet  aa  lu- 

tendance,  except  trom  the  synods  of  bouthem  tegral  part  of  the  General  Synod,  and  thit  its  d^A- 

Illinois  and  Texas.     From  the  president  of  the  egates  were  denied  their  constitutional  rights  in  s.^t 

latter  synod,    a  report  was  .subsequently  re-  beingallowedto  takepartin  theorganiMtionof  ifc: 

ceived,  professing  on  behalf  of  the  Synod  of  Present  convention.    The  paper  concluded  with  & 

T^^Ao   <,t»^»r»  »f^^»i.*r.A.«f  f/x4-i.Ar«»nA.«i  c,r»^v;i  statemcnt  of  the  conditiops  on  which  thePencf^:- 

TexM  strong  attachment  to  the  General  Synod,  ^^^j^  delegates  would  resume  their  prurtical  r^^ 

heartily  deploring  the  unjustifiable  event  tions  t<^  the  General  Synod,  namely :  That  the  Of i:- 
which  suspended  the  relations  of  the  two  or-  eral  Synod  should  declare  that  they  had  a  coastit^- 
ganizations,  expressing  sincere  regret  that  tional  right  to  take  part  in  it%  organiMtion,  wd 
straitened  circumstances  rendered  it  imprac-  should  not  reomre  any  change  in  the  condition  opoa 
ticable  to  send  delegates  to  Fort  Wayne!  and  ^^^^^  ^'^  ^°^^  "^^'^  connection  with  it. 
indulging  the  hope  that  active  relations  would  After  hearing  this  reply,  the  Convention,  on 
motion  of  Prof.  Swartz,  declared  (by  76  agaiI3^t 

town,  Pa.,  and  to  the  "Lutheran  Almanac"  for  1867,  pub-  82    VOtCS)    that    it    COuld    not   conscientioosly 

!!  Prl;^.^"5"^"Tw.'?ti:t>^7'S,';Ve^^^^^  M  r«<*do  from  the  action  taken,  reasscr&^»  - 

Evaaeellcal  Lutheran  Church  In  the  United  States"  (Phlla-  ©ver,  at  the  Same  time,  itS  readmess  tOPew-ive 

deiDhla,  1866).   Tho  latter  volume  contains  the  Constitution  the  delegates  of  tho  Pennsylvania  STQOd  a* 

Sp  toMea.'""^  ^^°'^'  "^"^  *^^  "*'  amendments  to  itpaaaed  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f^^.^  creditials  in 

♦  They  ore  marked  (*)  In  tho  ahovo  list,  due  form.    The  chairman  of  tho  Pcnnsylvatis 

tl^^^ft,°"*'*^^^.^Vi°'ite''^I?l\'fl    I    -I          A  delegation  hereupon  declared  that  the  Penn- 

t  For  u  full  aoconnt  of  tho  Theological  Seminaries,  see  Ak-  *'^*^e5**j'*v"      ^'  v.  w^^v        v          >*         ^i„#:a„     c,-ct 

Ki;ALCicLop-rDiAfori865t  sylvania  delegates   took   the  rcsolmiCMi   jns^ 
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[(sased  as  tbe  final  action  of  the  General  Svnod  and  final  in  all  matters  specifically  intrusted  to 

OQ  the  sabject^  and  that  they  felt  themselves  it  in  the  constitution.    Harrishurg,  Pa.,  was 

obliged  to  mthdraw  from  its  sessions ;  bnt  that  selected  for  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  next 

thsy  did  not  presume  to  decide  by  this  with-  convention;    time,    third    Thursday  of  May, 

(Irawal,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  relation  of  1868. 

their  synod  to  the  General  Synod.    The  Pres-  The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  held  an  extra 

ideat  of  the  Convention,  Dr.  Brown,  replied  meeting  at  Lancaster,  on  June  8th,  in  which 

tkt  lio  understood  the  position  of  the  General  the  action  of  the  delegates  of  the  synod  to  the 

3?Dod  on  tbe  subject  to  be,  that  it  did  not  con-  General  Synod  was  approved,  and  the  connec- 

«der  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  out  of  the  Gen-  tion  with  the  latter  body  formally  severed. 

era]  Synod,  but  out  of  its  own  practical  relation  The  synod  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  invite 

to  said  synod ;   after  which  tlie  Pennsylvania  all  Lutheran  synods,  adhering    to  the  IJnal- 

del6gat63  witiidrew  in  a  body.  tered  Augsburg  Confession,  to  unite  with  its 

The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Country  members  in  the  formation  of  a  general  synod 

reported  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  on  the  above  basis.    The  synod  selected  the 

adopted  by  a  strong  vote.    The  most  important  following  basis  of  doctrine  to  form  part  of  its 

of  them  were  as  follows :  Constitution : 

RmUed,  Thit  in  these,  gup  thanksgivings,  we  in-  Tbo  synod  declares  that  it  confesses  the  canonical 

dade,  a»  among  the  most  obvious  occasions  of  them,  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  in- 

thefioalrictory  which  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  spired  Word  of  God,  and  tbe  only  true,  clear,  and 

Toachsafe  to  our  gallant  army  and  navy— the  preser-  efficient  rule  of  faith :  that  three  oecumenical  creeds, 

^atioa  of  the  government  and  its  associated  institu-  the  Apostolical,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian,  are  a 

tons  from  meditated,  forcible  overthrow— and  the  correct  historical  representation  of  the  faith  of  fee 

remoTal  from  among  us  of  the  curse  of  slavery,  in  church  generally ;    that    the  Unaltered  Aujo^sburg 

whose  interest  and  for  the  eztenbion  of  which  the  Confession,  in  all  its  parts,  is  a  correct  exhibition  of 

wv  was  inaugurated  and  prosecuted.  this  faith ;   that  the  ajpology,  the  catechisms  of  Lu- 

lUtolre^lf  That  to  the  mulions  of  bondmen,  who  by  ther,  the  articles  of  bmalcald,  and  the  formula  of 

tbe  Ticissitudcs  of  war  have  been  so  suddenly  and  Concord,  are  a  faithful  and  correct  defence  and  de- 

'^traagely  translated  into  a  stato  of  freedom,  the  velopment  of  this  faith.  And,  according  to  this  rule, 

coontry  owes  its  most  beneficent  and  paternal  guar-  *11  questions  of  faith,  and  of  the  admmistration  of 

diaiLsbip,  to  the  end  that  they  suffer  no  detriment  the  sacraments,  shall  be  determined. 

frjm  neglect  or  abuse,  but  be  strengthened,  com-  Jq  accordance  with  the  invitation  issued  by  the 

'T^^\:^^nk'^Z^tn^VZnl'i^6^''^  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ««,nfessionali«t" 

delinquent.  wmg  of  the  Lutheran  Church  held  a  convention 

H'joltedl  That  we  share  in  the  enlightened  and  of  synods  at  Reading,  on  December  llth,  to 

spontaneous  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  land,  organize  a  national  council,  and  to  lay  down 

wd  of  all  other  lands  in  expression  of  profoundest  the  fundamental  principles  (doctrinal  and  eccle- 

fc)rro\f,  because  of  the  violent  death  of  President  „:„„i.:«„i\„«^„  ^ui^i,  u ;- 4.o;K^y»^*»e+;*«4.-^;i    tk^ 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  memory  as  a  patriot,  a  s^astical)  upon  which  it  IS  to  be  constituted    The 

BUtesman,  and  the  highest  type  of  a  philanthropist,  Kev.  G.  Bassler,  of  JPittsburg  Synod,  was  elected 

ve  cherish  and  revere,  and  whose  invaluabo  services  president.    There  were  present  delegations  from 

to  our  nation,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  suffering  and  the  following  ten  synods :  Synod  of  Pennsyl- 

Er^'  ^^  2^*"  ^^^'^  ^""^^  ^  *^**''^"^  "^"^  ''^'''''  vania,  Pittsburg  Synod,  English  Synod  of  Ohio, 

boate  remembrance.  Minnesota  Synod,  Ministerium  of  New  York; 

Reports  from  the  several  delegations  as  to  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  Mich- 

wtion  of  their  respective  synods  on  two  amend-  igan  Synod,  German  Synod  of  Iowa,  Missouri 

nonts  to  the  constitution,  proposed  at  the  last  Synod,  Canada  Synod,  Augustana  and  Nor- 

aecting  of  the  synod — one  changing  the  ratio  wegian  Synods.    The  first  five  of  these  synods 

>f  representation  and  the  other  fixing  the  doc-  had  heretofore  been  in  connection  with  the 

rinal  basis  of  admission  to  the  general  synod —  "  General  Synod,"  while  the  eight  others  have 

howed  nineteen  synods  in  favor  of  and  one  beeir  independent.     Together  they  represent 

\?alnBt  the  first  amendment,  and  sixteen  in  fa-  813  ministers,  1,322  congregations,  and  173.407 

or  of  and  three  against  the  second  amendment,  commxmicants. 

lie  two-thirda  majority  having  been  obtained  The  delegates  of  the  Ministerium  of  New 

1  both  caseSj  the  amendments  were  declared  York  wished,  however,  to  be  merely  regarded 

^nfinnod.  as  observers,  as  their  synod  had  not  yet  for- 

The  convention  appointed  a  committee  of  mally  severed  its  connection  with  ^*  the  General 

ve  to  enter  into  correspondence  witli  those  Synod."    The  delegates  of  all  the  synods,  with 

rnods  in  the  South  formerly  represented  in  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Norwegian  and 

be  General  Synod,  with  a  view  to  a  restoration  Missouri  Synods,  declared  themselves  in  favor 

i"  fraternal  and  ecclesiastical  relations.     A  of  forming  a  new  organization^  to  be  called  the 

•nes  of  resolutions  was  also  adopted  to  the  "  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 

-t»ct  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  Church  of  North  America,"  "  Evangelische  Lu- 

t^port  at  the  next  meeting  a  revision  of  the  therische  Allgcmeine  Kirchen  Versammlung." 

onstitution  of  the  General  Synod,  by  which  it  The  following  are  the  fundamental  principles 

^«all  be  made  not  simply  an  advisory  body,  but  of  doctrine  and  of  Church  polity,  on  nearly 

ie  highest  legislative  and  executive  body  of  every  one  of  which  the  Convention  agi*eed  witli 

»e  Lutheran   Church  in  the  United   States,  absolute  unanimity,  and  in  the  other  cases  with 

hose  acts  and  decisions  shall  be  authoritative  a  unanimity  little  short  of  ftb«M>luto» 
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ruxDAHfXTAL  p&iKCiPLES  OT  rAiTH.  Apolog]c  of  the  Aug^boTg  CoDfesnoD,  the  Smilcald 

We  hold  the  following  principles  touching  the  faith  ^cles,  the  CatechJBme  of  Lnther  tnd  the  FonnuU 

of  the  Church  and  its  po*lity  to  be  fundamental  and  of  Concord,  allof  which  are  with  the  Unaltered  Aop. 

of  necessity  presupposed  in  any  genuine  union  of  J»"'*K  Confesaion,  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  oae  ud 

EvangeUcal  Lulheron  Synods :       ^  ^>»«  »""«  Scriptural  faitfi. 

I.  There  must  be,  and  abide  through  all  time,  x)ne  .,^^^^,„,.,    »»,«y^B,»o  ^b  «««/^— ,4.^^.,  ««•.. 

holy  Christian  Church,  which  is  the  assembly  of  all  "^^ajiektai.  ^m^^^plm  op  BC««usncAL  po«i 

believers,  amonff  whom  the  Gospel  is  purely  preached,  ^»  choech  gotmxmbit. 

and  the  Holy  Sacraments  are  administered,  as  the  I.  All  the  power  in  the  Church  belongs  phnnrily, 

Gospel  demands.  properly,  and  exclusiTelr,  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

To  the  true  unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  sufficient  that  "  true  God.  begotten  of  the  Father  from  eternitT,&zd 

there  be  agreement  touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Gos-  true  man,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,*'  Mediator  b^ 

pel,  that  it  bo  preached  in  one  accord,  in  its  pure  tween  God  and  men,  and  supreme  head  of  tbeClicrcL 

sense,  and  that  the  Sacraments  be  administered  con-  This  supreme  and  direct  power  is  not  delegated  u 

formably  to  God's  Word.  any  man  or  body  of  men  upon  the  earth. 

IL  The  true  unityof  a  particular  Church,  in  yirtne  iL  All  Just  power  exercised  b^  the  Church  hi 

of  which  men  are  truly  members  of  one  and  the  same  been  committed  to  her  for  the  iurtherance  of  tit 

Church,  and  by  which  any  Church  abides  in  real  Gospel,  through  the  Word  and  Sacrameots,  is  coa- 

idcniity,  and  is  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  her  name,  ditioned  by  this  end,  and  is  deriratiye  acd  pcita  t? 

is  unity  in  doctrine  and  faith  and  in  the  Sacraments,  to  her  as  the  serrant  of  Jesus  Christ, 

to  wit :  That  she  continues  to  teach  and  to  set  forth.  The  Church  therefore  has  no  power  to  biod  th. 

and  that  her  true  members  embrace  from  the  heart,  conscience,  except  as  she  truly  teaches  wbit  hr 

and  use,  the  articles  of  faith  and  the  Sacraments  as  Lord  teaches,  ana  faithfully  commands  what  Be  b.t 

they  were  held  and  administered,  when  the  Church  charaed  her  to  command. 

came  into  distinctiye  being  and  receired  a  distinctiye  III.  The  absolute  directory  of  the  will  of  Chri.*: '.« 

name.  the  Word  of  God,  the  canonical  Scriptures,  ia*  t- 

•III.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  witnessed  to,  and  preted  in  accordance  with  the  "mind  of  the  Spirt.' 

made  manifest  in  the  solemn,  public  and  official  con-  by  which  Scriptures  the  Church  is  to  be  gmi-^  •' 

fessions  which  are  set  forth,  to  wit:   The  generic  eyery  decision.    She  may  set  forth  no  article  cff^^ 

unity  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  general  creeds,  which  is  not  taught  by  the  rery  letter  of  God's  \^irL 

and 'the  specific  umij  of  pure  parts  of  the  Christian  or  deriyed  by  Just  and  necessary  inference  fircn  i 

Cliurch  in  their  specific  creeds ;  one  chief  object  of  and  her  liberty  concerns  those  thinn  only  which  '^. 

both  classes  of  which  creeds,  is,  that  Christians  who  left  free  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  God's  VTord. 
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unity  and  bond  of  unity,  they  must  be  accepted  in  the  congregations.    The  congregation  Lathe  oui^. 

eyery  statement  of  doctrine,  in  their  own  true,  natiye,  state  is  neither  the  pastor  wimout  the  people  ncr  Ms 

original,  and  only  sense.    Those  who  set  them  forth  people  without  the  pastor. 

ana  subscribe  them,  must  not  only  agree  to  use  the  Y.  In  congref^itions  exists  the  right  of  Tt^n.r- 

same  words,  but  must  use  and  understxmd  those  tation.    In  addition  to  the  pastor,  who  by  their  ti  '• 

words  in  one  and  the  same  sense.  untary  election  is  already  ex  officio  their  repress. 2*- 

Y.  The  unity  of  the  Eyanffelical  Lutheran  Church,  atiye,  the  people  haye  the  right  to  choose  repK^r- 

as  a  portion  of  the  holy  Christian  Church,  depends  atiyes  from  their  own  number  to  act  for  them  ns* .: 

upon  ner  abiding  in  one  and  the  same  faith,  in  con-  such  cbnstitutional  limitations  aa  the  congregrj.- 

fessing  which  she  obtained  her  distinctiye  being  and  approyes. 

name,  her  political  recognition  and  her  history.  Vl.  Tlierepresentatiyes  of  congregations  tbtis  c  :• 

VI.  The  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  is  by  pre-  rencd  in  synod,  and  acting  in  accordance  wiih  tls? 
eminence  the  confession  of  that  faith.    The  accept-  conditions  of  mutual  congregational  compact,  irli:i 
ancc  of  its  doctrines  and  the  ayowal  of  them  without  are  called  a  constitution,  are  for  the  ends,  and  v  •'• 
equiyocation  or  mental  resenration,  make,  mark,  and  the  limitations  defined  in  it,  representiyely,  the  c-  :• 
identify  that  Church  which  alone,  in  the  true,  original,  gregations  themselyes. 

historical,  and  honest  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  Eyan-  A  free.  Scriptural  general  council  or  synod  chr-f"- 

gelicol  Lutheran  Church.  by  the  cnurch  is,  witnin  the  metes  and  boonds£i(^ 

VII.  The  only  Churches,  therefore,  of  any  land,  by  the  Church  which  chose  it,  representatiyelr  tU 
which  arc  properly  in  the  unity  of  that  communion,  cnurch  itself;  and  in  this  case  is  applicable  Uie  '^'' 
and  by  consequence  entitled  to  its  name,  Eyangelical  ^age  of  the  appendix  to  the  SmalcaldArticle^  "  >■ 
Lutheran,  are  those  which  sincerely  hold  and^ruth-  judgments  of  synods  are  the  judgments  of  tj: 
fully  confess  the  doctrines  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Church." 

Confession.  VII.  The  congregations  representatiyely  coBstitr* 

VIII.  We  accept  and  acknowlcdjge  the  doctrines  ing  the  yarious  district  synods,  may  elect  deleft:<» 
of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  in  its  original  through  those  synods,  to  represent  themselres  la  ^ 
sense  as  throughout  in  conformity  with  the  pure  more  general  body,  all  decisions  of  which,  ▼•  ^ 
truth  of  which  God's  Word  is  the  only  rule.  We  made  in  conformity  with  the  solemn  compact  of  tl: 
accept  its  statements  of  truth  as  in  perfect  accordance  constitution,  bind,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  notu: 
with  the  Canonical  Scriptures:  We  reject  the  errors  agreement  make  toem  binding,  those  con^*?"')- ^ * 
it  condemns ;  and  bclieye  that  all  which  it  leayes  to  which  consent  and  continue  to  consent  to  be  r  > 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  of  right  belongs  to  that  resented  in  that  general  body. 

liberty.  VIII.  If  the  final  decision  of  any  general  b<;dT  th  a- 

IX.  In  thus  formally  accepting  and  acknowledging  constituted,  shall  seem  to  any  synod  within  it  ::• 
the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  we  declare  our  conflict  with  the  faith,  inyolying  yiolatiun  i'l  tr  • 
conyiction,  that  the  other  confessions  of  the  Eyan-  rights  of  conscience,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  >rDcd  t* 
gclical  Lutheran  Church,  inasmuch  as  they  set  forth  take  such  steps  as  shall  be  necdea  to  prvrtt  t  a  ci :  • 
none  other  than  its  system  of  doctrine,  and  articles  promise  on  its  port  with  error.  To  this  cn<i,  it  n;* 
of  faith,  are  of  necessity  pure  and  Scriptural.  Pre-  withdraw  itself  from  relations  which  make  it  ^^^y^ 
eminent  among  such  accordant,  pure,  and  Scriptural  sible  for  departure  from  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  cr  f )' 
statements  of  doctrine,  by  their  intrinsic  excellence,  an  equiyocal  attitude  toward  it.  Such  steps  ^hocl(- 
by  the  great  and  necessary  ends  for  which  they  were  not  be  taken  on  any  but  well-defined  grounds  ol  o  >> 
prepared,  by  their  historcal  position,  and  by  the  science,  nor  on  mere  suspicion,  nor  until  pnijcr.-^ 
ceneral  judgment  of  the  Church,  are  these :   The  earnest,  and  repeated  efforts  to  correct  the  wroM 
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btTeprored  useless,  and  no  remedj  remains  but  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  general 

'"iv 'S?'^  ...    ..           ,        ...         „    ..  organization,  etc. 

cLIlS  ptf  Sl.:f4i:  j'cS?for nr^T  !^  «>o« -^  the  kbors  of  the  committee.sluJl 

cisioDs  of  synods,  docs  not  rest  upon  any  assumption  oe  completeo,  they  must  report  to  the  president 

ikai  synods  are  infallible,  but  on  the  supposition  that  of  the  convention,  "who  shall  send  the  constitu- 

the  decisions  hare  been  so  guarded  by  wise  constitu-  tion  thus  framed  to  the  presidents  of  the  sev- 

^U^KS^i?g*"^T;^^^^^^  S;^  synods   represented,  to  he   laid   hefore 

dsioM  in  conflict  with  them,  whidh  may  be  made  by  their  respective  synods,  and  as  soon  as  ten  (10) 

fiia^le  congregations  or  individuals.    All  final  decis-  synods  have  adopted  its  general  provisions,  the 

ioni  should  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that  delegates  electea  shall  assemble  at  such  time 

they  shall  in  no  case  claim  without  just  grounds  to  g^^  pjac©  as  may  be  selected  by  the  president 

be  the  judgment  of  those  congregattons  in  whose  ^  ^j^   convention.    Delegates  shall  bo  elected 

B&me  and  by  whose  authontj  they  are  made— in  the  .            wuw^^mv**.     ^^^.^^xy^  o^au.  l^w  viwvw** 

absence  of  which  just  grounds  they  are  null  and  ^^  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 

Toid.  stitution  as  framed  by  the  committee. 

X.  In  the  formation  of  a  general  body,  the  synods  **  The  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
MT  know  and  deal  with  each  other  as  synods  In  ^be^an  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of 
±:^%}t1^t^nT;:^i^n'tf\^^^^  America,;  convened  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Cabar- 
of  the  principles  for  which  alone  the  other  synods  ras  County,  Jiorth  Carohna,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
become  responsible  by  connection  with  it.  1866.     The  synod  was  composed  of  delegates 

XI.  The  leading  objects  for  which  synods  should  from  the  Synods  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 

beoijaniiedare:                ^;«,.:«„  „^   «    a  a^  South  CaroUna,  and  Georgia— twelve  clergy- 

1.  The  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  sound  doo-  ^^^  ^^  j  ^^^  i™v,«„  „««,«,«♦«««  ?«  «ii  t>^„ 
trine,  ts  the  same  is  taught  in  God's  Word,  and  con-  menand  five  laymen—seventeen  m  all.  Rev. 
fesicd  in  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Church.  T.   W.  Dosh,  of  the  Synod  of  Virgima,  was 

2.  VThen  controversies  arise  in  regard  to  articles  chosen  president  on  the  first  ballot,  and  Rev. 
rf  faith,  to  decide  thena  in  accordance  with  God's  D.  M.  Gilbert,  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia,  was 

""riS^'prSS^^^^^  '««l^<^^  ^^'^^l     The  synod  changed  the 

of  worship,  that  thi  same,  in  character  and  admin-  ^^  ""O™  that  above  given  to  "The  Evangeli- 

tstrauon,  may  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  cal  Lutheran  Synod  of  Korth  Amenca."    As 

XcTT  Testament  and  with  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  regards  doctrine,  it  placed  itself  squarely  upon 

and  maj  edify  the  Body  of  Christ  ,.     ^  ^,    ^  ^  the  confessional  basis,  by  striking  out  Section 

4.  pe  maintenance  of  pure  disciplme  to  tiie  foster^  ^hree  of  Article  Second  of  the  Constitution, 
iDg  of  holiness  and  fidelity  in  the  ministry  and  *.  ?  ^wuiw  i^vv.v**m  v*  .,««  v/v/uoubUMv/u, 
ptt.pie.  winch  read  thus :  "  Inasmuch  as  there  has  al- 

5.  The  derisinj 
tur&l  councils 
tie  Church,  i 

AIJ  these  things  arc  to  be  so  Jlone,  that  the  saving  jctmg  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  time- 

pctrer  of  the  Gospel  may  be  real^ed ;  that  eood  honored  usage  of  our  church,  hereby  atnrm 

order  may  be  maintained,  and  that  all  unsoundness  that  we  allow  the  fuU   and  fi*ee  exercise  of 

in  faith  and  life  may  bo  avert^;  that  God  may  be  private  judgment  in  regard  to  those  articles." 

pS  SJkcefol  and  acS?e  ChSroh''*  """^         "^  *  '^®  "  Lutheran  Church  of  Russia  "  is  placed 

'                           ■  under  the  "General  Consistory,"  which  has  its 

A  committee  was  appointed,  charged  with  seat  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  the  head  of  which 

tLedaty  of  drafting  a  constitution  for  a  general  is,  or  was,  in  1866,  the  Baron  von  Moyendorff. 

vcaoization  of  Lutheran  Synods.    This  con-  Subordinate  to  this  general  consistory  are  eight 

stitntlon  must  be  based  upon  the  fundamental  consistories,  namely :  St.  Petersburg  (with  75 

principles  of  faith  and  polity  above  stated.    It  churches),  Moscow  (57  churches),  Livonia  (seat 

3i'i?1  grant  to  all  languages  represented  in  the  at  Riga,  with  111  churches),  Courlaud  (scat  at 

^>^7i  equal  rights ;  apportion  representation  Mitaw,  112  churches),  Esthland  (seat  in  Keval, 

acfording  to  the  number  entitled  to  commu-  46   churches),   Oerel  (seat  in  Arensburg,   16 

DioD;  the  whole  number  of  delegates  to  its  churches),  Riga  City  (11  churches),  Reval  Qty 

p»«i?entions,  clerical  and  lay  together,  must  not  (4  churches).    Total  number  of  Lutheran  der- 

ticeod  two  hundred  (200) ;  it  must  set  forth  the  gymon,  481 ;  of  clergymen,  566. 


M 

KACM ASTER,  Rev.  E.  D.,  D.  D.,  a  Presby-  College,  Indiana,  in  1888,  and  to  that  of  Miami 

terian  oler^man,  college  president,  and  pro-  University,  Ohio,  in  1845;  to  the  chair  of  sys- 

fa*or  of  theology,  bom  m  Pennsylvania,  in  tematio  theology  in  the  New  Albany  Theologi- 

j5<;6 ;  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  10, 1866.  cal  Seminary  in  1849,  and  to  the  same  chair  by 

He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  MacMaster,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Theological  Semi- 

vAk,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1829.    In  nary  of  the  Northwest,  in  1866.    He  was  ac- 

te'l  ho  was  ordained,  and  became  pastor  of  tively  engaged   in    the   duties  of  the  latter 

ft..  Prc«il)yterian  Church  in  BaUston,  Is .  Y.    He  appointment  when  taken  ill.    Dr.  iMacMaster 

»i^  elected  to  the  presidency  of  South  Hanover  was  one  of  the  iWest  and  pures*  men  in  th* 
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Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  he  belonged,  conversion  into  nitrons  add,  and  the  C'T-5> 

Possessing:  a  vigorons  and  thoroughly  cultured  quent  coloration  of  paper  dipped  in  the  aclO.: 

mind,  and  a  well-balanced  judgment,  he  sue-  liquid.    Should  the  trace  of  nitric  acid  be  yi:^ 

cecded  in  all  he  attempted.    His  expositions  of  small,  the  action  must  go  on  slowly  for  e^vcril 

Scripture,  and  his  relijyious  addresses  and  ser-  hours,  in  which  case  the  liquid  shonld  be  nA- 

mons,  were  exceedingly  rich  and  instructive,  tral  w"hen  acting  on  the  magnesium, 
and  held  tlie  attention  of  all  his  hearers,  while        The  alloys  of  magnesium,  so  far  as  kiowi, 

his  influence  over  his  students  was  unbounded,  are  of  no  practical  value.    They  are  pentraji 

He  had  published  several  works,  mostly  on  prepared  by  bringing  magnesium  wire  into  cce- 

theological  topics,   and    numerous    occasional  tact  with  the  primary  metals  fused  under  a  bye: 

sermons,   addresses,    and    controversial   pam-  of  salt,  fluor-spar,  or  a  mixture  of  the  ktttr 

phlets.  with  cryolite.    The  alloys  are  invariably  Ttr 

MAGNESIUM.    This  metal  has  not  yet  come  brittle,  and  easily  tarnished.    The  zinc  ^loj  i- 

into  general  favor  with  photographers.      Its  the  only  one  that  is  permanent ;  whilst  en  lU 

cost,  though  greatly  reduced,  since  the  sue-  other  hand,  the  alloys  with  lead  and  bbccu^ 

cess  of  Sonstadt's  method,  and  the  practical  are  quickly  aflfected  by  tlie  air.    At  a  red  b  J 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  use,  sucn  as  its  the  metal  decomposes  even  ca^nic  acid;  aL! 

want  of  steady  and  equable  combustion  and  the  when  mixed  with  flne  sand  and  strongly  ijLit.v 

production  and  diflfusion  of  clouds  of  oxide,  are  a  metallic  silicide  is  formed,  which  disenjra^t-  - 

objections  which  remain  in  force.    It  has  been  spontaneously  inflammable  hydrogen  comj^:-. 

used  in  Europe  in  taking  photographs  of  grot-  by  the  action  of  water  or  dilute  acids. 
toes,  caves,  and  other  dark  interiors,  and  pro-        The  electro-chemical  properties  of  mar- 

duces  fair  pictures.    As  a  general  substitute  for  slum  have  been  applied  to  a  very  useful  ]  r- 

the  actinic  power  of  sunlight,  it  would  seem  to  pose  by  M.  Roussio.    Hitherto  in  the  tox:.- 

have  found  a  successful  rival  in  the  new  electric  logical  examinations  for  metals,  zinc  has  I:*: 

light  of  Mr.  Wilde's  apparatiip.    (See  ELEcrmci'  exclusively  used ;  but  this  metal,  as  luct^:! 

TT.)    Experiments  have  been  made  with  mag-  in  commerce,  is  always  impure,  and  ma^n€*:iL 

ncsium  in  England  for  purposes  of  signalling;  is  now  proposed  as  a  substitute.    Pare  mdj' " 

but  the  British  Government  has  not  given  it  slum  has  the  double  advantage  of  rapi«ilj ; 

the  sanction  of  its  approval. .  Several  valuable  completely  precipitating  the  poisonous  n:t •-• 

uses  have  been  discovered  for  this  beautiful  new  without  the  danger  of  introducing  any  ot':.: 

metal  during  the  year,  and  it  must  still  be  re-  poisonous  substance.     Arsenic  and  aLtic*.'*-^ 

garded  as  the  most  important  addition  which  are  not  precipitated,  but  they  will  be  fonn-l :: 

has  been  made  for  many  years  to  the  stock  of  the  gas  disengaged  and  in  the  liquid  rcm?ii:":. 

serviceable  elements.  The  organic  matter  is  first  destroyed  I'j  tir 

Mr.  W.  N.  Hartley  {CTiem,  NeicSy  No.  350)  usual  methods,  the  acid  liquor  concentr.*:-^ 

states  that  no  hydrogen  is  evolved  by  the  metal  and  then  ril^ons  or  bars  of  magnesiGn]  'a>T 

in  solntlons  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  ni-  made  expressly  for  the  purpose)  are  intrcCr*. '. 

trates  and  sulphides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  as  long  as  any  deposit  is  formed.    Tlie  ojvr- 

earths,  permanganate  of  potash  and  peroxide  tion  for  arsenic  and  antimony  may  be  conduiu- 

of  hydrogen.    To  the  nitrates  the  ammonia  salt  in  a  Marsh's  apparatus, 
is  an  exception ;  tlie  evolution  of  gas  being  as        Among  the  metals  which  M.  Koussln  \  a* 

brisk  as  from  other  salts.    Most  metals  are  pre-  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state,  by  meat'  • ' 

cipitated  by  magnesium  from  their  solutions,  magnesium,  from  slightly  acidnlat«i  5<i^^*  ■•! 

but  he  did  not  succeed  in  precipitating  iron;  of  their  salts,  are  gold,  silver,  platinnm,  V- 

the  magnesium  becomes  blackened  probably  muth,   tin,  mercury,   copper,  lead,  cadmir^ 

from  a  deterioration  of  metallic  iron,  but  this  thallium,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel.    Ti 

disappears  as  the  magnesium  dissolves.     lie  precipitated  metals,  when  washed,  dried,  s". 

could  not  get  satisfactory  results  with  cobalt,  compressed,  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  brilli;,:.^ 

Magnesium  maybe  amalgamated  like  zinc,  by  Tlie  precipitated  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  :'• 

shaking  it  in  a  bottle  containing  mercury  cov-  highly  magnetic.    Magnesium  does  not  prC'"';  - 

cred  with  a  layer  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  tate  aluminium  at  all,  and  chromium  and  r ..  • 

when  so  treated  it  possesses  the  power  of  ganese  only  in  the  form  of  oxides.    The  anti 

decomposing  water  violently.      This  amalga-  states  that  a  small  plate  of  magnesiran,  -jV  <*-  ' 

mated  magnesium  may  be  used  instead  of  sodi-  grain  in  weight,  placed  beside  a  copper  yh*^  ~ 

um-amalgnm  to  act  on  an  organic  substance  a  small  tube  of  glass  filled  with  acidul&toti  c^]- 

with  nascent  hydrogen.    In  testing  for  nitric  per,  produced  in  less  than  ten  minutes  ac  t'.A- 

acid  by  boiling  cadmium  with  the  solution,  and  tro-magnetic   appearance,  and   illomiiistt  J  •. 

after  addition  of  acid  testing  with  iodide  of  Geisler's  tube  ten  centimetres  long, 
potassium  and  starch-paste,  magnesium  may  be        MM.  Deville  and   Caron   have  fourd   tl : : 

used  with  advantage.    If  a  small  battery  bo  magnesium  will  burn  brilliantly  in  an  atm*  - 

made  of  a  piece  of  ifiagnesium  ribbon  and  pi  a-  phere  of  steam.    They  passed  steam  throu^rV  ; 

tinum  foil  and  this  be  placed  In  water  very  tube  containing   magnesium,  heated    by  tic 

faintly  acidulated,  without  the  joining  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.    The  melal  burnt  ^  •• 

platinum  and  magnesium  being  immersed,  the  idly,  liberating  hydrogen.    They  tried  the  -  • 

presence  of  nitric  acid  may  be  shown  by  its  experiment  with  zinc,  and  wcceedcd  in  ro/»l'"  z 
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that  metal  also  bnm  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  lio  priest,  journalist,  and  antJior,  born  at  Corkt 

but  a  higher  temperature  was  required.  Ireland,  about  1800;  died  in  Paris,  May  19, 

Id  a  paper  reaa  before  the  British  Chemical  1866.  After  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge 
Society,  Messrs.  Wanklyn  and  Cbapman  men-  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  school  in  his  native 
tioD  the  iDertness  of  magnesium  with  reference  citv,  he  left  Ireland  and  entered  a  Jesuit  college 
to  the  halogens.  The  metal  is  not  even  at-  in  Paris,  where  he  became  familiar  with  French 
tacked  br  liquid  bromine,  and  chlorine  does  not  literature,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Uni- 
tarnish  it  until  after  a  considerable  exposure,  versity  of  Home.  After  some  years  he  took 
Dr.  Phipson  had  clearly  pointed  out  that  iodine  clerical  orders,  but  having  a  decided  taste  for 
mar  be  distilled  over  metallic  magnesium  literature,  abandoned  his  profession,  and  settling 
withoQt  the  least  trace  of  an  iodide  of  mag-  in  London  devoted  himself  to  his  pen,  accepting 
Desiam  being  formed.  As  regards  magnesium-  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  Fraser^s  Maga- 
amal^oi.  Dr.  Phipson  had  stated  that  this  zine.  His  popular  essays  for  this  journal,  over 
compound  cannot  be  formed  in  the  cold;  but  the  nom  de  plume  of  ^^ Father  Prout,^^  were 
Messrs.  Wankley  and  Chapman  found  that  published  in  a  collected  form  in  1886.  and  re- 
mercnrv  does  act  on  magnesium  in  the  cold,  published  in  1860.  Mr.  Mahoney  also  con- 
when  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  polished  and  tributed  some  of  the  earliest  and  best  papers 
-^uite  clean.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  the  which  appeared  in  Bentley^s  Miscellany^  in 
amal^m  is  to  heat  the  two  metals  to  nearly  1837,  and  subsequently  travelled  for  some  years 
the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  whereupon  a  in  Hungary,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
combination  takes  place  attended  with  very  In  1847  he  accepted  from  Mr.  Dickens  the  post 
riolent  action,  somewhat  like  that  between  of  correspondent  of  The  Daily  News  in  Rome, 
mercury  and  sodium.  An  amalgam  containing  and  in  1849  published  his  letters,  which  were 
uDo  part  by  weight  of  magnesium  to  two  bun-  full  of  ardent  zeal  for  the  Italian  cause,  under  the 
<lred  parts  of  mercury  swells  up  and  becomes  head  of  "  Facts  and  Figures  from  Italy."  He 
Terjr  hot  when  just  moistened  with  water,  and  was  for  many  years  Paris  correspondent  of  Tho 
v'hen  immersed  in  water  decomposes  it  violent-  Globe^  and  his  witty,  spicy  style  was  an  at- 
ly.  A  magnesium-amalgam  containing  one-half  tractive  feature  in  that  paper.  In  1864  he 
ofone  per  cent,  of  magnesium,  decomposes  water  retired  into  a  monastery,  where  ho  remained 
£ir  more  rapidly  than  a  sodium-amalgam  con-  until  his  death.  Mr.  Mahoney  was  an  able  and 
taining  twice  that  proportion  of  sodium.  It  rapid  writer.  He  was  an  inveterate  reader, 
thas  seems  that  the  chemical  affinities  of  mag-  and  his  quick  and  retentive  memory  enabled 
Eesium  are  intensified  by  association  with  mer-  him  to  hold  in  readiness  for  use  most  of  what 
cary,  while  those  of  sodium,  which  in  a  free  he  had  read.  Besides  the  languages  mentioned, 
^tc  is  so  much  more  energetic  a  metal  than  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English,  French, 
majnesium,  are  diminished  thereby.  The  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  and  his  wit  and 
ckmical  energies  of  magnesium  are  sin)ilarly  scholarship,  added  to  the  higher  qualities  of 
afrtted  when  alloyed  with  tml  his  heart,  made  him  popular  in  the  society  in 

A  lamp  for  burning  magnesium,  invented  by  which  he  moved. 
Mr.  II.  Larkin,  has  been  exhibited  in  London  MAINE.  Tho  Legislature  assembled  at 
inil  generally  pronounced  a  success.  The  metal  Augusta,  on  January  3d,  and  was  organized  by 
is  burned  in  the  form  of  a  powder  instead  of  the  choice  of  Republican  officers  in  both 
ribbon  or  wire,  and  no  clodc-work  or  other  ex-  branches.  On  the  same  day  Governor  Cony 
*r;meou3  power  is  needed.  The  metallic  pow-  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  After  a  session 
<l?r  U  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  sand  or  of  fifty-two  days,  the  two  Houses  acHoumed  on 
other  diluting  material,  and  is  contained  in  a  the  24th  of  February,  having  passed  222  acts 
^•"ire  reservoir  having  a  small  orifice  at  the  and  77  resolves.  On  the  23d,  resolutions  ex- 
bottom  through  which  the  powder  falls  by  its  pressing  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
("^n  gravity,  like  sand  in  an  hour-glass.  A  ism  of  the  Union  members  of  Congress,  and  a 
Giital  tube  conducts  tho  stream  of  metallic  belief  in  the  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights; 
Vovder  and  sand  to  a  point  where  a  small  approving  of  the  efforts  made  in  Congress  to 
^tnam  of  common  gas  is  introduced,  and  the  secure  the  elective  franchise  in  every  State, 
•n^n'o'led  streams  of  gas  and  powder  issue  from  irrespective  of  race  or  color ;  and  declaring 
the  month  of  the  tube,  where  they  are  ignited  that  the  Legislature  believe  the  loyal  citizens 
iD'l  burn  with  a  brilliant  flame  as  long  as  the  of  Maine  will  give  their  hearty  support  to  Pres- 
supply  of  gas  and  metal  is  maintained.  As  the  ident  Andrew  Johnson  in  all  proper  efforts  for 
D  .tal  is  consumed,  the  sand  falls  harmless  into  a  complete  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  Union 
« receptacle  provided  for  it,  while  all  the  fumes  on  the  basis  of  human  rights,  and  the  civil  and 
jro  carried  away  by  a  small  tube  chimney,  political  equality  of  the  American  people,  in*e- 
liiime<liatcly  below  the  orifice  of  the  reservoir  spective  of  color,  passed  the  House,  and  were 
i-*  a  valve  to  regulate  the  supply  of  the  powder,  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  with  the  exception 
5'  tliat  it  may  be  turned  on  or  off  without  put-  of  that  relating  to  President  Johnson. 
tio^  out  the  light,  thus  giving  it  an  intermittent  .  From  the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  it  ap- 
e-reit  peculiarly  suitable  for  signals  or  light-  pears  that  the  whole  amount  received  into  the 
*^='^s<js,  treasury  in  18G6  was  $2,244,761.99,  and  that 

MaUONEY,  Rev.  Feancis,  a  Roman  Catlio-  the  total  available  funds  during  the  year,  in- 
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clading  a  balance  of  $305,175.54  on  hand  on  the  bogmning  of  1866  have  all  been  mustered 

January  1,  1866,  were  $2,649,937.58.    The  ex-  out.    The  whole  nnmber  of  men  that  Man* 

nenditiires  during  the  year  amounted  to  $2,8 17,-  was  called  upon  to  furnish  for  the  war  wa« 

^45.04,  and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  De-  according  to  the  last  statement  from  the  Var 

cember  81,  1866,  was  $232,192.58.    The  finan-  Department,  72,865.    The  number  famisbtA 

cial  credit  of  the  State  is  reported  to  be  well  as  appears  by  the  Adjutant-General's  reamk 

sustained,  notwithstanding  upwards  of  $15,000,-  was  72,955,  showing  an  excess  of  680  orer  tie 

000  were  contribnted  in  one  way  or  another  by  requirements  of  the  call.    These  were  distri>v.    i 

her  inhabitants  to  the  national  cause  during  the  nted  as  follows :  in  land  service — whites  66.07^1   | 

war.  •  Of  this  amount  nearly  $12,000,000,  rep-  colored  115 ;  in  the  navy,  6,754.    Of  these  tlw  j 

resenting  the  State  debt  and  the  debts  of  the  re^nlistments  were  8,400,  and  the  number  wbo  i 

various  cities,  is  still  owing.    The  permanent  paid  commutation  was  2,000,  leaving  67,54o  35  | 

loans,  represented  by  State  bonds,  bearing  in-  the  whole  number  of  men  who  actuaUy  bc-e  \ 

terest  at  six  per  cent.,  amounted  at  the  close  arms.    It  is  estimated  that  20,101  were  either  ,• 

of  1866  to  $5,127,500  having  been  reduced  killed  or  seriously  disabled, 
during  the  year  by  the  payment  of  $37,000        The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Maine  Stst«  , 

which  had  matured.    The  temporary  loan  of  Prison  at  the  dose  of  the  year  was  185,  agsin?!  j 

1865,  made  under  the  authority  of  law,  in  an-  78  in  1865.    Eighty-three  were  received  and  26 

ticipation  of  the  collection  of  the  State  tax  for  have  been  discharged,   or  pardoned,  or  ban  * 

that  year,  to  enable  the  treasurer  to  reimburse  died.    The  administration  of  the  prison  his  ■ 

cities,  towns,  and  plantations,  for  aid  furnished  been  successful,  paying  its  way,  and  leavinc  1  . 

in  previous  years  to  families  of  soldiers,  amount-  balance  of  $288.57.    The  annual  report  recoct-  - 

ing  to  the  sum  of  $947,141.50  was  paid  during  mends  enlargement  of  the  prison,  extensive  it-  . 

the  past  year.    Added  to  this,  in  the  same  pairs,  and  the  appointment  of  a  permanvct 

period  there  have  been  invested  in  the  bonds  chaplain.    Two  persons  are  in  the  prison  no^er  ■ 

of  the  State  $123,000  for  the  sinking  fund,  sentence  of  death.     'One  of  these  has  bees  :i  • 

which  now  amounts  to  $246,000.    The  amount  confinement  twenty-three  years,  another  twel^tv 

of  scrip  for  soldiers'  bounties  issued  under  re-  and  a  third  eleven^    The  profits  of  carrisje- 

flolve  of  February  18, 1865,  amounting  to  $355.-  making  by  the  convicts  were  over  $26,000.  TS« 

000,  was  payable  at  the  treasurer's  office,  witn  total  nnmber  of  convicts  since  the  cstablislimtTJ  - 

interest,   February  1,   1866.      Provision   was  of  the  prison  in  1824  is  1,866. 
made  fop  this  by  the  State  tax  of  the  past  year.        The  lumbering  business  of  the  State  for  l-Jt 

The  balance  due  the  State  by  the  United  States  past  season — acspecially  that  of  the  Penol-^txi 

is  $400,000.  and  Aroostook  valleys — has  been  very  pro?pcf- 1 

From  tlie  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  ous.    In  consequence  of  the  ample  soppljr  fi 

Public  Schools,  it  appears  that  in  1866  the  num-  water  for  sawing,  and  the  demand  fur  ia.«. 

her  of  scholars  in  the  State  was  212,834;  the  the  amount  manufactured  and'  sold  has  K\b  . 

number  that  attended  summer  schools,  114;828;  very  much  larger  than  that  of  any  year  fv-ri 

average    attendance,    88,743 ;    whole    number  long  time  past^  and  the  prices  have  been  r.- 

registered  in  winter  schools,  123,756;  average,  muuerative.    The  office  of  Surveyor^  enerili^ 

97,827.    The  ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  Lumber  was  established  in  1 832,  prior  to  vhkk 

number  of  scholars  was  48.    The  number  of  date  the  nnmber  of  feet  surveyed  is  cstimattii  j.t  1 

school  districts  in  the  State  is  3,771.    The  200,000,000.    The  result  of  the  whole  surrer  ia  ■ 

average  wages  of  male  teachers  is  $28.20  per  the  State  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

month,  and  female  teachers  $2.01  per  week,  prior  to  1832.     200  ooo  000 

The  aggregate  expenditures  for  school  purposes  i832  to  1842..    cio|407,*54l 

was  $592,598.28.    The  permanent  school  fund  1842  to  lfv52..  1,614,602, 872 

amounts  to  $212,735.79.     Cumberland  County  J852  to  1862. .1,787,117,099 

raises  the  most  money  for  schools,  whUe  Pen-  -^^  ^^%'','\ ''},^^l^^f\l^„ i„™k..        .^>.>o-,1 
■u       ,         .  .        ,,         •'  ^     ,          ,^     «      ,1  Xotal  amount  ox  loozlamber.. ..  5,0!H,^...   ' 

obscot  registers  the  greatest  number  of  scholars  ®  ^ 

that  attend  schools.     York  County  raises  $2.30        Short   lumber,    namely,    clapboards,   hth< 

per    scholar,   which   is    the    largest    amount,  staves,  pickets,  etc.,  is  estimat-ed  at  one-quarter 

Aroostook  raises  $1.06  per  scholar,  Penobscot  in  value  of  the  long  lumber. 
$2.91,  Hancock  $1.64,  Piscataquis  $1.72.    There        An  important  proposition  relating  to  theraZ- 

are  149  districts  in  which  the  schools  are  graded,  way  system  of  Maine  was  agitated  in  the  Utt-r 

There  are  2,727  school-houses,  of  which  1,999  part  of  the  year,  and  was  to  be  brought  to  tl.* 

are  reported  in  good  condition.    The  normal  notice  of  the  Legislature  of  1867.     Itwa^not'.- 

school  at  Farraington  is  reported  to  be  in  a  ing  less  than  to  consolidate  all  the  railn'U}'!* 

flourishing  condition,  and  it  has  been  proposed  east  of  Portland  into  one  great  corporation.    Is 

to  establish  a  similar  institution  at  Castine.  favor  of  the  project  it  is  urged  that  it  will 

The  report  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Maine,  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  management^  )  ▼ 

for  the  years  1864  and  1865,  was  published  at  simplifying  the  whole  maclunery,  of  which  tie 

the  close  of  1866  in  two  volumes,  compris-  public  will  reap  a  part  of  the  benefit    By  ih^ 

ing  over  two  thousand  seven  hundred  pages,  union  Portland  would  become  the  central  poj.'. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  military  organ-  of  the  whole  system  of  roads.  The  consolidav" 

izatious  from  Maine  remaining  in  the  service  at  company  it  is  supposed  will  be  able  to  give  n^rc 
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Tigoroas  aid  in  tho  extensions  nor£h  and  east  energy  of  the  popnlation  of  Portland  did  not 

from  Bangor  to  the  Aroostook  valley,  and  to  long  succnmb  to  this  disaster.    Within  a  few 

the  Xew  Brunswick  line  at  St.  Stephen.    This  days,  work  was  commenced  in  clearing  away 

Uft.  it  is  said,  will  secare  the  early  completion  the  rains,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  most  of 

of  the  ro»d  across  the  province  of  New  Brans-  the  bosiness  portion  of  the  bnrnt  district  was 

mak,  and  thus  es^tablish  the  nearest  and  most  rebuilt,  and  in  a  more  beaatifal  and  sabstantial 

fei>ible  thoroughfare   between  Montreal  and  manner  than  before.    It  is  more  than  probable 

Halifax.    Tho  railroad  to  the  Aroostook  is  of  that,  by  the  return  of  the  anniversary  of  the  fire, 

^eat  importance  in  a  national  and  military  but  few  traces  of  the  devastation  will  remain. 

Tiow  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  England,  in  As  Maine  was  the  first  State  in  which  a 

:;inn^  to  the  United  States  Government  the  thorough   political   canvass   was   possible   on 

•  ontrol  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  John.  The  value  the  issues  raised  by  the  conflict  of  opinion  be- 

of  the  extension  from  Bangor  to  St.  Stephen,  tween    the   President  and    Congress   on  the 

both  fur  local  development  and  national  and  subject  of    reconstruction,  the   result  of  the 

ink^mationol  interests,  is  obvious  to  every  one  election  was  anticipated  with  great  interest,  as 

who  looks  at  the  map.  indicating  what  would  be  the  general  verdict 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  of  the  people.    The  Republican  Convention 

ILiiQe  during  1866,  was  the  great  conflagration  met  at  Bangor  on  June  22d,  and  nominated  for 

at  Portland,  on  July  4th,  by  which  from  one-  Governor  General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain.    Of 

third  U)  one-half  the  city,  including  nearly  all  the  resolutions  adopted  the  following  were  the 

the  basiness  portion,  w^as  laid -in  ruins.    The  most  important : 

Ike  commenced  at  a  boot  shop  in  High  Street,  j^^^  That  the  Uoion  party  of  Maine  planU 

athl,  aided  by  a  strong  southerly  gale,  was  car-  itgelf  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

ned  almost  due  north  to  North  Street,  on  Mnn-  pendence ;  that  we  hold  that  alt  men,  without  dis- 

joj,  destroying  in  its  career  every  thing  within  tinction  of  color  or  race,  are  entitled  to  equal  ciril 

a?T»ace  one  and  a  half  miles  long  by  a  quarter  *°»P°?**S*\i?^H'v    *  •  *       i  *•     r    ^u           j 

vt- n  »,:u  «,M«      T"K«  ^*-^r^r.4-  «™*:^«Jvv^  ♦i^A  Jieaolved,  That  the  joint  resolution  for  the  amend- 

ot  a  mde  w  de.     The  utmost  exertions  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  re- 

nremea  could  not   arrest  the  progress  ot  the  cently  passed  by.  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  receive 

dimes  bat  availed  only  to  prevent  them  from  the  emphatic  indorsement  of  the  convention  of  the 

K»rea'lini?  in  new  directions.     Upward  of  fifty  loyai  people  of  Maine. 

bailding;  were  blown  up  to  check  the  flames,  j,^^^^'   Th**  ^«  ?*Tf  full  confidence  xn  the 

i_    .  Y                     i.'u^^  ^iv  ^4. J  *i  ^  :^u-u:  Union  Republican  majority  of  Congress;   that  we 

bat  wall  no  perceptible  effect,  and  the  inhabi-  recognize  them  as  the  true  rcpresentartves  of  the 

tant^  coald  do  little'  more  than  flee  with  their  loyal  sentiment  of  tho  country ;  that  we  heartily  ap- 

families  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  leaving  prove   the   measures   of   reconstruction    thus   far 

Uiiir  property  to  be  destroyed.  The  only  build-  adopted  by  them,  and  that  they  deserve  and  receive 

:i«?  not  swept  away  by  the  fire  was  the  custom-  **>°.1^™®«*  *5j°^»  °i.  **^«  ^^^^^  P^^P^® ""{  ^\^  ?**** 

.^       onci/n»w«»j  i/j  www  «*«  TT<w  «««  VUOVVU4  ^^^  ^j^gj^  steadfast  adherence  to  the  great  pnnciples 

ooa<€,  which,  bemgfire-proo^  escaped  in  a  dam-  ^f  liberty,  justice,  and  equal  rights;  which  should 

i!?eU  coadition.    Tho  handsome  city  and  county  be  the  basis  of  a  restored  Union. 

lailJings,  on  Congress  Street,  which  were  near-  Jiesohsd,    That  the  services  and   sacrifices  of 

ly  tire-proof;  and  had  been  hastily  stored  with  those  who  fonned  the  late  Union  army  and  navy 

ftnatuk  offered  scarcely  any  resistance  to  the  Se'r:^-":^^To°s:  ^u°p°arrc^o^'I^r  ^^^  ^eM 

lames.    Among  other  bmldings  destroyed  were  obligation  of  mtitude  and  regard  for  the  living,  as 

tevcral  of  the  handsomest  and  most  valuable  well  as  the  dead,  never  to  be  forgotten  or  over- 

CJnrches  in  tho  city,  all  the  banks,  all  the  news-  looked ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  acknowledge  our 

pap.r  offices,  nearly  all  the  printing-oflices,  all  ^"^^^  indebtedness  for  the  all-important  services  and 

kl  i      1          J      ii  1      1     1         ^1        «.  vv  1  generous  contributions  of  the  loyal  men  and  women 

toe  jewelry  and  wholesale  dry-goods  establish-  gf  the  country,  which  aided  so  much  in  carrying  the 

peats,  and  all  the  telegraph  offices.     The  nre  nation  successfully  through  the  war. 
•astcd  into  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  taking  about 

taat  time  a  westerly  direction,  in  consequence  of  A  series  of  resolutions  reported  by  the  minor- 

a^han^e  of  the  wind,  but  at  the  close  of  the  day  ity  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  denounced 

it  was  rinally  subdued.    The  result  of  the  fire,  in  strong  terms  the  reconstruction  scheme  of 

■^  laay  be  stated  in  brief,  was  to  destroy  prop-  tlio  President,  urged  the  hanging  or  banish- 

enj-  to  tho  value  of  $10,000,000,  on  which  nient  of  Confederate  ringleaders,  and  insbted 

ifere  was  leas  than  $5,000,000  insurance,  and  that  Congress  should  Immediately  provide  for 

io  rcnlor  a  quarter  of  the  population  house-  impartial  suffrage  throughout  the  IJnited  State^ 

l*is  and  Iioraeless.    The  latter  were,  as  fur* as  before  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  are  entitled 

?  ""ibK  received  into  the  houses  spared  by  the  to  readmissioui    Tliey  were,  after  protracted 

^•Kitlajration,  but  thousands  lived  for  weeks  in  debate  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  series  above 

^ivas  tent^,  or  in  hastily  erected  barracks  and  given  adopted  by  a  large  vote. 

•'tis,  and  were  necessarily  subjected  to  great  The  Democratic  Convention  assembled    at 

i^i'l^hips.     To  reUeve  their  necessities  sub-  Portland  on   August  3d,   and  nominated  for 

^^riptioas  were  startedin  every  city  or  consider-  Governor  Eben  F.  Pillsbury.    The  following 

«iMe  town  of  the  Northern  States,  from  which  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

oTjr  half  a  million  dollars  was  received  in  oOn-  j^^^^  That  tho  majority  of  the  Thirty-ninth 

Libationa  of  money,  food,  and  clothing.     Much  Congress,  by  its  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 

^•i^  also  received  from  Canada.     The  native  the  country  has  passed  from  war  to  a  state  of  peace, 
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bj  IhB  Tindialire  apirit  vhicb  boa  mariced  tbe  tons 
ol'iU  debftles,  by  iU  want  of  DUKnanimit;  aud  Chru- 
tiaD  rbarity  toward  (be  ranquisbed,  bj  ila  uppro- 
T"ted  and  unjiistiBable  warfare  upon  the  National 
Eipcutioe.  bj-  its  mali^anl  boatibtj  to  tbc  cordial 
reooDciliatian  of  tbe  people  of  the  couotrj,  bj  its  re- 
fuwlto  admit  into  ('DDgraBsaa;  Senators  aod  Bepre- 
seutativos,  therebj  practicallf  ■ccompliebing  vbat 
HTiued  BFCi'ssiDo  fuilcd  lo  accomplish,  bj  lbs  transfer 
t'f  its  legislatire  poitcr  lo  ■  doapotic  centraliiing  di- 
h'olorr,  by  its  nuttfut  eitraTagance  in  adding  lo 
tbo  ualional  debt  and  Iberebj;  creating  ■  neees. 
aitj-  fur  Hlditional  taiatiao,  bj  its  neglect  lo  adopt 
me»sare»  for  Ibe  conlr«lioo  of  the  currencj  aad  an 
early  return  lo  spocie  payuients,  by  its  contempt  for 
the  Cpnititulion.  by  its  Tisciilating,  iBclional  snd 
faaaliral  poller,  by  its  oneqnal,  nnjuet  and  ittoIu- 
liun>^  lepslaiioD.  and  oroTToiog  its  infamy  by  «p- 
un>p«atin|t  IVon>  Ibe  public  Irtaaury  a  half  a  million 
dvillsn  as  addilional  rompensation  for  its  worthless 
HTvliT'i,  Dieril-i  and  rect'iTcs  our  unqualified  coa- 

'  Htfrin^.  Thai  we  will  hold  all  departments  of  Ibo 
(•ixrraiurnl  lo  its  official  and  solemn  declaration 
Ihal  Ibe  war  win  uot  ^roKCUted  for  apr  purpose  of 
founursl  IT  subjupalion,  but  lo  mainlaiu  Iba  su- 

(rewiai-y  at  the  tVmtilulion  and  to  presene  the 
'uioB.  wiih  all  the  dijniily.  equality  and  rigbts  of 
thf  W(ml  Sum*  untuipaireil ;  that  the  war  baring 
*«dnl  hi  the  sunroder  of  the  iosurg«il  armies,  Ibe 
iw|>le  .>r  lln>  S»ulh  ar*  subjecl  only  to  snch  penal- 
liiii  u  lb*  IVnilitUlion  of  our  common  coualry,  and 
Ihv  lawi  iKiswd  iupursaanoeof  it,  may  prescribe,  and 
■IV  euliiln)  to  all  lh«  ri)(hts  irbicb  thai  l^onstitution 
iu>ii(v>  h>  all  thw  Vtvpl*  of  all  Ibe  Slates. 

\\»^;vi.  That  IU  order  lu  sustain  Ibe  credit  of  the 
Xiktiuual  tluvvraiueat,  and  that  all  its  obligationa 
uiivv  b«  pn>uipllv  lui'l,  it  isof  natomount  importance 
Ihiil  U\>ilv,>u  should  be  equellT  and  impartially  iia- 
ywH'd  U|H>u  all  vla-wt^.  To  Ibe  end,  Iberefore.  that 
a«  d<.-wtuMu  au  I'bjoul  Bmr  b«  attained,  sjid  that  a 
iiit'H.'.lniua  ^rivruiov  may  b*  abated,  we  inroke  the 
(•iibli.'  uih-iiuou  to  Ihv  fuel  thai,  under  the  laws  of 
ihii  r  uitoil  StuleH.  luvrv  Ibaa  two  thousand  milliont 
ol  ilH  hi'uUH  ■»  a.\viu|tl  IVvoi  ^tate  and  mnoieipal 
lii\iiii>>ii,  thi'iKhv  i-rvaiiujt  a  iiritileiced  order,  and 
thi\>uittg  upvu  ibv  bu^iuw,  aacrii;u]lunil  and  work- 
ing chijwiw'^  au  uuduo  pr\>pvrliou  >*(  the  burdens  of 

and  tiulalivo  of  th«  huidauiwntal  priucijilea  of  our 
uolilii.'al  iimiiiulioua. 

Ii!t^c..l,  I'bal  tbi>  CoQTenlioa,  iu  behalf  of  the 
Uouiutiut'v  of  Miuue,  t«udvr  its  thanks  lo  iindrew 
Juhiisuu,  hiuid'.'Ulof  tbo  Vniled  [States,  for  bis  fear- 
loss  Juli'uou  of  au  asaailvd  t'ongliluliua,  for  bis  pa- 
Uiulw  vttbrts  lo  harmuuiio  a  distraclvd  country,  and 
fur  hli  uiauly  rvuitauce  to  the  usurpations  of  a  rero- 

pl.'il)(U  h'iui  a  I'otdial  support. 

i^-i.,i!c,d.  Thai  w«  apprvTB  Ihe  call  for  a  Kational 
r»«M>uiioulo  he  held  at  fbiladelphia  on  the  14ih 
tl.'i  1 1'  ttiu  uii'sent  luonth,  and  Ibil  xe  fully  sympa- 
(>'<  A  'iiih  Its  palriolic  purposes,  and  recommend  the 
vIl  Lii  IU  u[  delegates  thereto. 

\i!,>r  ('hoosiDg  fonr  delegates  at  large  to  at- 
U:  .  ili4  NatioDal  Fbikilelpbia  CoovcDtion  od 
A'      -I  11th,  the  Convention  oiljoaracd. 

I  ■  >  ilection  took  place  on  September  lOtli, 
wii  ll  ilie  follotriog  result  for  GoTemor: 

.1.  L.  Chamberlain,  Republican 60,3S9 

E.  F.  Pillsbnry,  Democrat *2,1]1 

U^ority  for  Chamberlain S7,SSS 

Tlie  election  for  membere  of  tbe  Legislatare 
n»alt«d  as  follows: 


Majority 81  12S  IK 

Tbe  election  of  Uembers  of  Coogreas  bd  Uk 
following  result: 

l....JohDl.;ncta...ia,ail      I.D.U.Ss(aI,II«II...M^  . 

S....B.  Pcrhsin.....liT(^*      N.MonllL -fa-Ui    ; 

3....J.  O.  B1ilnF...14.M(      B.  Halh !i)li...  UT 

4....J.  A.  Peters...l£,OK  O.  U.  Westsa.,  &M  ...i« 
a....T.A.Tike 1S3&1      V.a.CmMbi...  ^»a...^T.•  , 

UAPES,  Prof.  Jaiub  J.,  Vi  tgricnltiid  | 
cbemist,  lectnrer  on  cbemistrr,  and  «i\kir.  ! 
bom  in  New  York,  Uay  29,  I80S;  died  )iitK  \ 
January  10,  1866.  When  a  mere  ebiM.  b<  { 
evinced  &  taato  for  chemistry,  unoaiif  h'us.^',!  j 
by  some  eiperimenta  whicb  wonld  hsre  d«it  I 
credit  to  one  of  riper  yean.  AfUr  lerri:  I 
many  years  as  a  clerk,  ho  became  a  nerrW. ' 
at  tbo  age  of  twenty-one,  and  wib  eiten^Ttij 
engaged  in  Gogar-relining,  ia  wbicb  trade  i^ 
fwled.  In  tbe  mean  time  he  gave  mndi  uUd- 
tion  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  tlie  fine  uta 
and  teas  apptnuCed  professor  of  cbemiftr;  -M 
natural  philosophy  in  the  National  Acadenj  "^ 
Design.  He  t<aa  also  a  working  membir  <i 
many  kindred  societies  in  New  York,  anil  a 
honorary  memberof  several Europeaasciecmt 
associations.  He  was  the  inventor  of  mmk 
nsefpl  processes  in  bugar  making  and  reSiiii 
whicb  ore  still  in  use.  About  twenty  ;c:t' 
ago,  having  soffered  severe  pecnniai?  losa«&  i-' 
purchased  a  small  farm  near  Newark.  'S.  i. 
where  he  applied  bis  cbemiesl  knowledei  to 
agricnltnre,  with  snccess.  Hs  maDafactow  i 
fertilizer  known  as  "  nitrogenized  sudutjIiCp;- 
phate,"  whicb  he  applied  liberally  to  hisUiJ. 
and  obtained  largo  crops  therefroo.  Be  iIm 
derived  conaderable  rovenne  from  thesaJe^ 
this  fertilizer,  but  the  purchasers  did  not  tuit 
tbe  same  snccess  in  its  nsc  as  the  professor  lii:' 
self  had.  A  periodical,  called  the  Wtrii»f 
Farmer,  devot^  to  agriculture,  was  establiibel 
by  Prot  Mapea.  It  treated  agricnlWr*  «  ' 
Ecience,  and  labored  to  ground  a  kno«led>K  u' 
the  cultivation  of  land  on  true  principlet.  IW? 
plonking,  draining,  and  heavy  manuriDg  ven. 
u  bis  opinion,'tbe  only  means  by  whidi  ll<^ 
farmer  could  hope  for  succes:!.  He  deliw^^ 
from  time  to  time  valuable  lectures  at  ipki^.* 
tund  fiiirs,  and  prepared  articles  opon  sciinti^' 
solyects  for  different  journals,  which  h»vedocv 
much  fcr  the  enlighten  men  t  of  tbe  pnWic  'f* 
points  of  practical  importance. 

MARYLAND.  This  State  has  uai'  ^^ 
transition  from  slave  to  free  labor  fiili  1™- 
violence  to  its  social  elements,  and  kadirjr- 
lion  of  its  material  interests  Ibananyofit-'fl--^'-'' 
commonwealths.  Its  ciHrcns  have  appllai'fc''^- 
selves  to  their  various  pursuits  with  tie  nunci 
vigor,  and  its  progress  in  wealth  anil  iw  pnersl 
prosperity  have  been  most  enconnipiif-  ■' 
special  session  of  the  Legislatnie  wm  beW  it 
•Tanuary,  whicb  continued  about  »ii  w«*^ 
One  of  the  most  important  acU  paiwd,  itai  a 
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stringent  Sunday  law,  which  went  into  opora-  noble  work,  and  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  as- 

tion  the  1st  of  Juno.    By  its  provisions,  spirit^  sociation  are  tendered  to  all,  in  all  parts  of  the 

Qona  liqaors  of  aJ]  kinds,  indading  ale,  lager-  country,  who  have  given  it  their  support. 

beer,  cider,  and  even  mineral  water,  cannot  be  By  the  munificence  of  George  Peabody,  Esq., 

di^josed  of  without  incurring  a  penalty.  Kcither  an  institution  has  been  established  at  Baltimore 

Gtgar?,  snnff,  or  tobacco,  can  be  sold,  and  all  which,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  not  only  an 

shops  where  such  articles  are  ordinarily  retailed,  ornament  to  the  city,  but  a  benefit  to  the  conn- 

piast  be  closed.    Apothecaries^  establishments  try  at  large.    The  project  was  started  nine  years 

&re  prevented  from  selling  medicines,  or  any  other  ago,  and  is  most  comprehensive,  including  a 

article,  except  on  authority  of  a  prescription  public  library  which  is  to  be  accumulated  in 

from  a  regular  physician.    Sunday  newspapers  three  sections.    A  series  of  lectures,  especially 

are  also  interdicted ;  and  the  law  imposes  a  fine  on  scientific  topics ;  an  academy  of  music,  in 

of  five  dollars  on  every  man  who  may  be  found  which  the  highest  instruction  in  the  art  shall 

working  on  the  Sabbath,  and  doing  that  not  be  attainable,  and  a  gallery  of  art.    The  gov- 

iodnded  in  the  category  of  necessity  and  mercy,  ernment  of  the  Institute  is  in  the  hands  of  trus- 

Tliis  law  is  declared,  by  those  upon  whom  it  trees  named  for  the  purpose. 

weighs  most  heavily,  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  The  buildings,  which  are  spacious  and  impos- 

tbovhave  appealed  to  the  courts  for  relief.  The  ing,  occupy  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  city ; 

remaining  laws  passed  at  this  session  of  the  the  endowment  is  ample,  and  many  are  already 

Legislature,  were  strictly  local  in  their  character  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  distinguished  donor^s 

and  possess  no  general  interest.    In  April,  a  liberality.    The  Institute  was  formally  inaugu- 

Fair  was  held  in  Baltimore  for  the  relief  of  the  rated  on  the  24th  October,  in  the  presence  of  a 

destitnte  in  the  SouUiem  States.    The  Fair  was  large  audience  comprising  the  beauty,  fashion, 

inangnrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies  of  and  distinction  of  the  Monumental  City.    Mr. 

Maryland,  was  most  liberally  patronized,  and  Peabody  was  present,  and  was  escorted  by  the 

proved  a  great  success.    The  opening  day  was  committee  of  reception  to  the  platform  of  the 

thas  described :                                               ,  lecture  room,  on  which  were  seated  a  number 

yotinalongwhile  has  Baltimore  presented  such  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  and  State 

aa  animated  and  attractiye  appearance  as  was  wit-  Crovernor  bwann  delivered  a  brief  but  fehcit- 

o«ssed  yesterday,  except  npon  some  great  holidaj  ous  address  of  welcome,  to  which  "Mr,  Peabody 

cccasion,  when  the  balK  of  the  entire  population  is  replied  in  an  earnest  and  impressive  tnanner,  re- 

abroadtoenjoy are«pite from themonotonyof  every,  ferring  in  a  few  words  to  his  former  residence   * 

-l^;n::^U^^^V^V^^r.tZXZ'±  i?  the  city,  and  dosing  with  the  following  sen- 

CTDvd  of  beauty.  Immense  thrones  of  ladies,  many  of  timen  t . 

vhom  had  been  confined  within  doora  by  the  inclem-  To  you,  therefore,  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  of 

eiJt  ireather  of  March,  were  abroad  in  spring  attire,  a  Maryland,  I  make  my  appeal,  probably  the  last  that 

girb  that  never  fails  to  enhance  the  charms  of  nature,  I  shall  have  ever  to  make  to  you.    May  not  this  In- 

30  matter  how  lavishly  the  latter  may  have  been  '  gtitute  be  a  common  ground,  where  all  may  meet, 

bestowed.    Quite  a  number  of  strangers,  of  both  buryinir  former  differences  and  animosities :  fortret- 


p*^i  demonstration,  in  which  so  many  ladies  have  ligious  toleration  in  America,  now  crown  her  past 

taken  an  active  part,  served  to  heighten  the  attract-  fame  by  becoming  the  daystar  of  political  tolerance 

iTeoess  of  the  scene.  and  charity;  and  will  not  Maryland,  in  place  of  a 

Tbe  total  gro3s  receipts  of  the  Fair  amonnted  ^tlt'Slde'r  co^SH  l5li"de&^ot'  mi^ 

to  ?  168,177.25.     The  expenses  were  $3,607.28 ;  prevail ;  where  good  men  of  all  sections  may  meet  to 

leaung  the  net  receipts  at  $164,569,97.     The  devise  and  execute  the  wisest  plans  for  repairing  the 

P^Mte^  portion  of  this  sum  was  distributed  as  ravages  of  war,  and  for  making  the  future  of  our 

JbliOWs*  country  alike'  common,  prosperous,  and  glorious, 

from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  our  north- 

Virginia  Committee,  $27,000  em  to  our  southern  boundary  ? 

SoTth  C^olina^'''""'**^'''  !  1 ! ! .'  1 ! !    lo'?^  The  financial  affairs  of  the  State  are  in  a  pros, 

Georgia                 "           '. ! . . .[..    IT^STS  perous  and  satisfactory  condition.    On  the  80th 

Alabama                "           16,250  September,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  vear,  the  total 

Mississippi             "           20,026  receiptsinto  the  treasury  had  been  |3,826,607.94, 

JSa"              "           6*500  which^dded  to  the  previous  baJance  made  the 

Arkansas               "           '.'.'.'.V.V,     5/iOO  aggregate  in  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year, 

Tennessee              "           ....!..!    12*500  $3,758,489.94.    The  total  disbursements  during 

Maryland               «*           10,000  the  same  period  were  $8,890,617.58,  leaving  a 

^^^.  ^^  balance  of,  $867,816.86. 

Wiob,doo  gy  ^Q  ^^  ^^  ^QQ2,  the  State  was  authorized 

^ew  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mas-  to  borrow  $2,600,000,  upon  the  issue  of  her 

sjw'hiisetts,  Delaware,  Ohio,  l^ssouri,  Kentucky,  credit,  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  grow- 

Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Illinois,  West  ing  out  of  the  impending  war.    In  1864,  a  slm- 

Virginia,  Washington  City,  Havana,  England,  ilar  act  was  passed,  authorizing  an  additional 

trance,  and  California,  have  all  aided  in  this  loan  of  $4,000,000,  and  in  1865,  a  still  &rther 
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loan  of  $4,000,000,  makmg  a  total,  for  which  called  by  the  Democratic  State  Conihiittee  of 

the  State  had  ple<li:ed  her  credit,  of  $11,500,000.  Jfaryland,  assembled  in  Baltimore,  for  the  par- 

These  acts  are  still,  in  part,  unrepealed.  poso  of  taking  action  with  reference  to  tk 

Of  ihi<  lanre  amoont  only  $500, UOO  have  beep  Philadelphia  National  Ck>nvcntion,  and  is^ith  -u 

nei^rotiate^L  increasing  the  permanent  indebted-  view  of  cooperating  with  all  conservative  ih 

nerjj*  appdrenriv  to  that  extent,  and  showing  the  ments  in  restoring  nnity  and  the  right?  of  d 

condition  of  the  bonded  debt  to  be,  in  fact,  the  States.    After  the  convention  was  on.'.-:- 

withoat  c! dterial  variation  np  to  the  close  of  the  ized,  a  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointor!, 

year,  no:wi:hstanviinc  the  b.-ary  amounts  which  who  through  their  chairman  reported  th^  fil- 

have  bev'O  disbarsed.  and  which  have  been  fur-  lowing,  which  were  adopted  unanimous! v  s; 

ni'ihed  from  accruir?  revenue  and  other  avail-  fully  expressing  the  sense  of  the  delegates. 

able  rvsc>QrcvJs.  authorized  by  kw  to  be  niade  ^  ^  ^j^,^  ^y  the  delegates  of  the  Democr.- 

appUcaMo  to  that  object,     l^nt  by  the  author-  and  Conservative  citizens  ofMairlaud,  asscn.Mri  la 

ity  given  to  the  trea^^iirer  by  the  act  of  1863,  general  convention  in  the  city  of  BaUimore,  n  c?t- 

to  <»ncel  and  de^trov  all  hotels  except  $1,000,-  8«l*  toeether  for  the  preservation  of  the  Const itctKc 

0^H>  of  the  dve  per  "cent.  s:<.vk  represented  by  J^i^^?!,?^*'^.^  Steteis  the  restoration  of  the  Coi- 

*i.      •  T_'       ^     ^        1  •.    •                L           ^*-  1  tnd  the  dignity,  cquahty,  and  nght 8  of  all  the  Sts>. 

the  smkin-  fund  and  its  ir-crements,  an  actual  ^nd  the   promotion  of  naUonaf  harmony,  that  it  i- 

reduction  ot  the  tuiided  doX  was  cliected  to  an  the  paramount  duty  of  all  patriotic  ciiizeos,  withrci 

extent  of  $4*509,074.51.  regard  to  past  political  creeds  or  present  poKticJ  ^ 

The  disborwments  of  the  State  of  Maryland  RBnizations,  to  codperate  for  the  rescue  or  the  wti  c 

for  the  support  of  the  w;^.  furuL<hed  from  rev-  t^ .^t^i^'tJ^^^ ^^t^^^A^Jti 

enne  and  other  soorces^  have  amounted  in  the  of  government. 

aginregate  to  $4,212,470.02.     Amount  paid  on  ^^o/rffl?,  That  the  courage,  firmness,  and  rrair- 

account  of  volunteer*  from  March.  1S«>4.  to  30th  with  which  President  John.«on  has  resisted  the  r«.i 

September.  1S66,  $3,788.932.^ ;  from  S«.>th  vSep-  f,?f5H.?°if ®"?i™f  n!?™°!  ^^^^  ?*^!«l?^'r 

tember.  *'^  -   *  -        — 

50. 


policy 

blv  in  Junuarv,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  arms  against  the  Federal  Government,  accrtdh  ti 

the  Cfovemor";  Comptroller,  and  Treasurer,  to  to  aU  men  as  the  faithful,  honored,  and  trusted  Cli. 

«)n  certain  St o.^ks  held  by  the  State  in  various  ^^^^S^^^^^'j  ^S^e^^ sru?ion  of  the  U.:.: 

banking  institutions  and  railroads,  and  to  ai»-  Sutes  cannot  be  rightfully  amended  until  the  r*':  r  • 

propriato  the  proceeds  of  the  same  in  payment  sentatives  of  all  the  States  shall  have  been  adn-rt- '. 

of  bounties  and  other  floatinirobliinitions  which  to  an  equal  voice  in  proposing,  and  their  &eT  r-l 

had  acinimulated  in  consequence  of  the  non-  I^l*tures  to  a  free  choice  in  adopting  or  re.^ctt. 

user  of  the  detenc^>  or  wAan,  authorized  to  :2d^^°^r^dtn^rmt^^^^^ 

bo  issucil  by  the  general  assembly  at  vanous  instrument. 

times.     This  sale  wtis  ejected  at  an  opportune  Besolvid,  That  we  recognize  in  the  National  C: 

moment,   under  cu-cumstanees  hisrhly  ad  van-  ▼ention  which  is  called  to  meet  in  Philadelpbi^  •  ■ 

tageous  to  the  State,  leavinsr  outstanding  and  ^\  1^*^  ^r^*"""*'  *  ^^^n^I^nf/Ll™  .?!!^^!^ 

-iAi  4^  w^  1-           »    /*.!     o*  ^.  »    •  *        i.*    *v  Statesmen  from  evcrv  party  and  from  every  hkj.- - 

stUl  to  be  disjHWed  of,  the  btate  s  mterest  m  the  ^f  the  United  States,'  for  the  purpose  of  deVisia.-  tl 

Farmers^  Bank   of  Maryland,  amounting   to  most  effectual  means  of  sustaining  the  nation^  >  - 

$55,500of  the  stock  of  that  bank,  together  with  ministration,  of  completelv   restoring  tbo   It 

$34,850  Central  National  Rmk  of  Frv^erick,  '"der  the  Constitution,  and  of  healme  aU  scctj  - 

and  son.0  other  «i<i  l^s  av^ulabk  Uem^,  not  SS^^' JS.^K^?^UoTfs"^r'&tt^«'.Su^V 

necessary  to  be  enumerated  here.    Ihe  receipts  ^o^k  of  those  who  founded  our  beloved  institoti-  r- 

from  this  source  amounted  to  $S40.695.91 ;  the  Jietolved^  That  the  snirit  of  the  call  of  the  Phiiai:- 

par  value  of  the  stock  sold  being  $773,374.6t>,  phia  Convention  would  not  be  fallv  met  unless  iir"^ 

the  premium  realized  upon  these  sales  amounted  •p.^  all  of  the  recognized  political  organiiati re ;.  -^ 

♦/x  ftAT  Q01  OX     Ti«^  «i«;a  .«.Mn»<%*i^/^nf  +1,^  *««^«  this  and  of  every  State  who  accept  the  nationai  >i  '-»- 

to  $67,821.20.    By  this  arrangement,  the  treas-  ^^      ^^^  ^^o  desire  to  soe  a  trily  national  ccrrttr 

urer  was  enabled  to  provide  for  every  doll.v  of  Hon  assembled  under  the  flag  of  our  country.  *r. 

the  floating  debt  then  pressing  upon  him  with-  represented  by  delegates  in  that  conventioa ;  aad  ' 

out  a  resort  to  the  war  loan  above  referred  to,  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  Democratic,  tin 

and  the  necessity  avoided  for  any  further  in-  F^^'^f^T'^^r'  *°^  the  Union  on??m»«?^«^^^  J;* 

crease  of  the  fmided  debt  on  this  (ccount    The  ^JT^Slec^^^^'^LlX^^^^ 

state.  It  IS  thus  snown^  has  passed  throi^h  tho  and  objects  in  that  august  assemblage.   And  tLfn- 

war,  and  the  extraordinary  demands  attendant  fore  this  convention  do  firmly  accept  the  pr*'ff«-rp'. 

upon  it,  without  recourse  to  the  war  loan,  be-  f»^*h  of  the  Union  convenUon  which  wscmhle^i  r- 

yond  the  trifling  amount  before  stated— say  *^''5,^^*L'*^*^i^*^^*^  ^^v'^^^^^'^V  ^^^ 

d-AAA/in      rru       x.  ^    v  vv*-                         x    !ff  pledge  the  delegates  whom  we  shall  elect  to  c«H>p^ 

$oOO,000.     Tho  whole  liabilities,  on  account  of  J^it©  on  fair  and  equal  terms  with  the  delegate- 
outstanding  bounties  not  yot  provided  for,  it  is  whom  they  have  appointed,  to  the  end  thai  all  nic.. 
estimated,  will  not  exceed  $450,000,  if  it  reaches  may  know  that  the  patriotic  hearts  of  Mujijad  ar\ 
that  amount,  which  is  more  than  balanced  by  *?  the  heart  of  one  man,  devoted  to  the  Contour r. 
the  surplus  remaining  in  the  treasury  at  tho  the  Union,  and  tho  Government  of  the  United  ^t.•e> 

close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  convention  nominated Leonan!  i.- 

On  the  8th  of  August,  a  State  Convention,  candidate  for  the  oflSce  of  State  comptroller. 
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« 

The  State  Central  Committee  of  the  Uncon-  passed  bj  Congress  at  its  recent  session  for  theit 

Itional  Union  party,  in  fiivop  of  the  rccon-  I'^li^f*  ,    .  -^  ^  .^    .„  ^    ,^    ^  , 

traction  poUey  of  Congress,  and  opposed  to  rof:r:t&ti.i'^l!^^^''J^:i  plrt'^rt^X 

lit  Views  of  Fresident  Johnson,  cdBO  called  a  proachine  campaign,  thus  to  teach  those  who  hare 

OQTcntion,  which  met  in  Baltimore  on  the  been  unfaithful  to  tb^ir  trusts  that  they  can  only  in- 

5th  of  August.     All  the  counties  in  the  State  fluence  and  seduce  those  who  are  office  seekers  an£ 

at  five,  were  represented.   After  organization,  P'*?f  ^V^^fTiv  *  *v    tt  •         ^      r  lu    a*  *    * 

1  ^  ^^J„^„*:^-   a^^:a,.a  4-^  «^«,i  *^«   A^y^^^t^Zl  Hesolved.  That  the  Union  party  of  the  State,  In 

he  convention  decided  to  send  ten  delegates  ^^^  ^f  thi  many  instances  of  unfaithfulness  ind 

rom  the  btate  at  large,  and  ten  from  each  con-  political  treason  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  they 

re^sional  district,  to  the  Convention  of  South-  nave  hitherto  delighted  to  honor,  should  take  warn* 

:a  Lovalists  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  i°Pr  f«>m  the  past,  and  inauire  closely  into  the  prin- 

id  of  'September.      The  following  resolutions  J^P^f,*  and  antecedents  of  those  who  are  aspirants 

.,     *^      .  .         _j.     X            i.   1  L    ^r    rK  r\  fof  their  sunrages ;  especially  m  making  nominations 

rere  the  most  important,  reported  by  Mr.  C.  0.  fo^  Congress  and  the  Legislature. 

Milton,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  adopted  JUtolcedy  That  we  are  now,  and  ever  will  be,  op~ 

<v  the  convention.  posed  to  treason  and  in  favor  of  hnman  liberty  and 

tree  government  the  world  over — and  hence  we  do- 

Vih'rcQgy  The  Unconditional  Union  party  of  Mary-  nounce  the  policy  of  President  Johnson,  which  places 

^d  bariug  safciv  passed  through  the  perils  of  disor-  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  in  the  nands 

ranization  causea  by  the  abandonment  of  its  princi-  of  the  rebel  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  to  crush  out  the 

>les  br  Governor  Swann  and  other  state  and  national  Union  sentiment  of  Louisiana,  and  on   the  other 

officials,  who  are  now  in  full  affiliation  with  *'  copper-  band  wields  the  same  military  power  to  strangle  the 

itids  "  and  the  leaders  of  the  late  rebellion,  we  are  efforts  of  the  Irish  people  to  establish  a  republican 

prepared  to  enter  the  new  conflict  for  the  safety  of  government  for  their  native  land. 

the  Union,  with    renewed   energy   and   devotion.  Jiesolved^  That  we  earnestly  recommend  a  thor- 

Fherefore,  be  it  ough  reoVffanization  of  the  Union  Leagues  of  the 

Ritohed,  That  we  heartilv  indorse  the  Constitu-  State,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 

donal  amendment  as  passed,  by  Congress,  regarding  time-nas  not  yet  passed  for  these  active  and  efficient 

it  as  both  fair  and  impartial  to  all  the  States ;  that  we  organizations  to  render  good  service  to  the  State  and 

6ee  nothing  new  in  the  refusal  of  Confess  to  exclude  nation. 

Don-Totinfi:  negroes  from  the  basis  otreprescntation,  .                       .         ,  »^  ,        ,-» 
as  ire  in  Maryland  haf  e  made  the  white  population  1  he  convention  also  nominated  Robert  Bruce 
alone  the  basis  of  representation  in  our  H!ouse  of  as  candidate  for  the  office  of  comptroller. 
Delegates.  ^  ^     , .,  ,                .  .    ,         ,  At  the  election  in  November  for  the  choice  of 
U.l^^(h'U?ectv:fr^LhL""  ".SySwp^L^^^^  comptroller  the  total  .otec^t  was  69,843  of 
now  eicluded  from  the  same  by  the  Constitution  of  Which  the  Democratic  candidate  received  40,- 
Maryland  and  by  the  registry  law,  we  are  equally  264  and  the  Kepu^lican  27,851.     There  were 
opposed  to  the  representation  of  the  frocdmen  of  the  1,668  votes  given  for  an  independent  demo- 
South  in  the  halls  of  Congress  by  those  who  have  cratio  candidate.    Four  Democrats  and  one  lle- 
>>U  the  blood  of  lojal  men  on  the  soil  of  Maryland  _„vi;^„„  «rA»A  .^i^^^^i  4-^  n^,>«»^aa 
aad  clseirhere  in  the  recent  war.  publican  were  elected  to  Congress. 

Rtfoltfd,  That  we  approve  of  the  test  oath  enacted  Considerable  excitement  was  caused  on  the 

br  CoQgjess  as  a  preliminary  qualification  to  the  ad-  1st  of  November  on  account  of  the  removal  of 
tti5*ion  of  members  from  the  rebellions  States  toV  the  police  commissioners  of  Baltimore  by  Gov- 

illKft  'r^tiuKo"u?<re"e'b^  Xut'd  T.  f f?""  ^wann,  and  the  appointnient  of  others  in 

prominent  participation  in  the  Government  of  the  ^'"^J'  P*^''*                        .  •                    .           . 

Vnion,  which  they  labored  so  earnestly  to  destroy.  Ihe  dimculty  at  one  time  assumed  a  serious 

Ritolced,  That  we  will  uphold  the  Constitution  of  and  threatening  aspect,  and  a  riot  appeared 

WTland,  and  maintain  the  registry  law  in  all  iU  imminent     General  Grant  and  some  companies 

Kh«^  ''°i!"  "'i^?  V^^^fl^^'fj'n  ^!r.^«^H^^^^^^  of  United  States  troops  were  sent  to  the  city  to 

&.d  nation  will  warrant  modincation  or  amendment.  -,       i.   i.   *^mj             «    i               m  j 

Ke^hed,  That  we  hail  with  gratification,  the  evi-  preserve  oMer,  but  milder  counsels  prevailed, 

tieoce  giren  throuffhont  the  Ipyal  States  of  a  deter-  and  the  action  of  the  governor,  being  sustained 

niination  to  uphold  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  opinion  of  the  best  jurists  of  the  State, 

wits  efforts  to  reconstroct  the  Union  upon  the  basis  ^as  quietly  acquiesced  in,  and  the  new  com- 

CoStnrdT^^^^^^^^                   '"""''*  "'  ""'  '?i««io^«"  beg^ii  their  duties  without  interrup- 

Jiewhed,  That  we  regard  the  reconstruction  policy  tion. 

of  President  Johnson  as  identically  the  same  policy  The  main  facts  relating  to  the  difficulty  arose 

M  that  of  Jeff.  Davis  and  General  Lee ;  .and  that  ©ut  of  the  disqualifying  features  of  the  fran- 

tbose  professed  Union  men  of  Maryland  who  have  ^hise  law  described  in  former  volumes.     The 

trren  m  tneir  adhesion  to  that  polio v  are.  necessa-  .  •         r  j.\,-    ^                  •          j.          a.  >       ix* 

rilT.  in  affiliation  with  the  leaders  of  the  Vebellion,  execution  of  this  law  was  given  to  certoin  offi- 

Md  in  antagonism  to  the  loyal  men  of  the  nation.  cers  created  by  it.    There  was  a  board  of  regis- 

Iie*ohed,  That  we  view  with  feelings  of  horror  the  tration,  and  for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  boaixl 

'leuds  of  the  recent  massacre  of  loyal  men  at  New  of  police  commissioners.     These  last  had  the 

tM;^^^^^^^^^^^^^  appointment  of  the  poUeemen  of  the  city  and 

P'^remor  Swann  and  all  other  indorsers  of  his  pol-  ^f  the  judges  and  clerks  of  elections.     Dunng 

»7  M  indirectly  imnlicated  in  its  terriblcrresults,  and  the  year  1865  a  registration  of  voters  was  made, 

f'i^ponsible  for'a  policy  calculated  to  produce  a  simi-  from  which  all  were  rigidly  excluded  who  had 

p!w^'*]°S.w''S''*1V°  ?*''''y>^?\    ,    ,      .  not  been  known  during  the  war  as  faithful 

^««(re'/  That  the  thanks  of  all  truly  loval  men,  tt«i'^«   ^^^      ai;»i.f  ^^^*vio;««f  «r«o  ^^a^    oi 

jredue  to'tbe  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Onion  for  ^       ,     a\.^^'^^^  ^T'l^^^X^^  ^^d  ^' 

their  brarery,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  unfaltering  though,  doubtless,  much  hardship  was  felt  by 

wroiion ;  and  we  heartily  approve  of  the  measures  those  especially  who  had  taken  no  active  part 
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in  the  war  for  Southern  independence.    Before  for  the  prosecution,  of  whom  a  very  krpt 

the  charter  election,  which  took  place  on  the  nnmher  were  examined,  mostly  dtizeDs  of  P.&1- 

10th  of  Octoher,  there  was  a  new  registration  timore,  of  high  standing  and  Quimpeacb&ble 

of  voters  partiallj  made,  but  at  the  election  the  character — at  least  the  most  rigid  cros^-eiam-- 

jndges  appointed  by  the  police  commissioners  nation  faile<1  to  affect  the  cre^bilitj  of  thti: 

ref\ised  to  recognize  it,  and  threw  out  the  votes  evidence.    All  the  charges  set  forth  in  the  Of- 

of  all  whose  names  were  not  on  the  lists  of  last  morial  of  the  citizens  were  sustained.   Ti]«<dt^ 

« 

year.    By  these  means  the  citj  was  retained  in  and  Wednesday  ensuing  the  witnesses  for  tht. 

the  hands  of  those  who  held  the  power.    The  defence  were  examined,  but  they  did  not  refct-. 

number  of  voters,  according  to  the  new  registry  the  general  testimony  adduced  by  the  prostco- 

lists,  was  aboat  25,000.    The  whole  vote  of  the  tion.    After  arguments  of  counsel,  the  case  i>a> 

city  was  estimated   to  be  85,000.      At   the  closed  Wednesday  night.    The  next  morniB^ 

municipal  election  referred  to,  Mr.  Chapman,  the  governor  rendered  his  decision,  remoTins 

the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor,  received  the  commissioners  and  appointing  anew  boanL 

5,405  votes,  and  was  elected  by  a  migority  of  There  has  occasionally  been  a  slight  colllsori 

2,840,  showing  a  total  vote  of  less  than  8,000.  between  the  Federal  and  State  kwa,  in  regarJ 

At  first  tlie  Conservatives  contemplated  contest-  to  the  colored  people,  certain  parties  attemptiaj 

ing  the  election,  but  upon  deliberation  it  was  to  enforce  the  enactments  of  the  »kvc  codt. 

thought  a  movement  for  the  removal  of  the  police  against  the  provisions  of  the  Gvil  Rights  Bill  if 

commissioners  and  the  appointment  of  new  ones  Congress : 

might  be  successful,  and  it  was  therefore  under-  In  November,  a  freedinan  convicted  of  crime 
taken.  While  this  step  would  not  affect  the  was  sentenced,  in  accordance  with  an  old  kv 
result  of  the  election  already  made,  it  might,  if  of  the  State,  to  be  sold  for  six  montli^  A^ 
effected  in  season,  revolutionize  the  State  at  the  this  action  of  the  court  was  in  direct  coDtn- 
November  election,  a  matter  of  more  inlpor-  vention  of  the  Qvil  Rights  Bill,  the  ease  eici- 
tance,  because  the  legislature  then  to  be  chosen  ted  more  attention  than  its  Intrinsic  merits  df- 
would  elect  a  United  States  senator  to  succeed  manded.  Those  disposed  to  sostain  the  ^u 
Senator  Cresswell.  The  Conservatives  in  two.  law,  alleged  that  the  sal^was  really  an  act  •/ 
days  procured  nearly  10,000  signatures  to  a  clemency  and  a  mitigation  of  punishment  TLe 
memorial  setting  forth  the  illegal  acts  of  the  following  version  of  the  affair  is  from  one  cos- 
police  commissioners  and  their  agents,  and  ask-  versant  with  its  particiQars : 

ing  for  their  removal.    The  statements  of  the  ti;«v  tt.«.j.  «.-  ««.i:^^  a.-  i...^.,  ^r  ««««»« 

°._.i                 iT_A*Ajiv             1-      ij  Uick  Hams  was  indictea  for  lAroeoT  of  twentr 

memorial  were  authenticated  by  one  hundred  pounds  of  beef  from  a  'butcher'a  ahopin  Anntpcfe 

and  fifty  affidavits  of  prominent  citizens.    To  an  The  offeDce  was  fully  proved  by  two  of  his  coWi 

address  made  to  th^  governor  when  the  memo-  companions  who  sawhim  take 'the  propertr,  and  it 

rial  was  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  ciH-  ll'^^l^^^yr  i^?  ^^^^  ^^«*  Hams  had  coII«^^i 

»A«iof  ^^m\«Uf^^  4-kA /•/^'^^..^/N..  ^^A^  ^  ^^1^  ^j.  it.    The  ludffe  before  whom  the  case  was  tned,  aftori 

zens  committee,  the  governor  made  a  calm  re-  tj^^t  bearing,  pronounced  him  gniltv.  whkh  w^ 

ply,  promismg  to  bestow  on  the  subject  that  no  news  to  Harris,  as  he  bad  admitted 'that  hcu.k 

attention  its  importance  and  the  character  of  the  property,  but  insisted  that  be  was  so  m^^d 

those  interested  in  the  subject  demanded.     The  intoxicated  at  the  time  that  he  was  not  rcspoo>it! 

commissioners  were,  .therefore,  cited  to  appear  ^^"^  ^**  *^^V^  J^  ^^^^^  poss^scd  a  whit*'  skin  tte 

M«  4.v.^  oo;i    fi  n^L^^^      r\^  2u^4.  i..<n    *^*^  judge  would  have  been  forced  to  send  him  to  t*e 

on  the  22d  of  October.     On  that  daynhey  ap-  ienftentiary  for  a  term  from  one  to  fifteeS  tot*. 

»    peared  by  counsel,  and,  wlme  admitting  the  But  arailing  himself  of  the  discretion  committed  :•• 

governor's  authority  to  remove  them  and  ap-  him  by  the  act  of  1861,  he  ordered  Harris  to  be  wU 

point  others,  whenever' they  should  be  convicted  ^t*»i°  the  State  for  six  months.    The  awfol  seottcx 

of  official  misconduct,  they  denied-the  gover-  ^^^^ilf^t^J^^r'^to':^^':^:^^. 

nor  s  authority  to  investigate  the  charges,  con-  working  as  his  own  master  in  Annapolis  at  |fi  a  ir«i 

tending  that  to  the  courts  only  that  belonged.  The  practical  result  of  the  whole  affidr  is,  that  Uj  • 

*  The  governor,  fortified  by  the  legal  opinion  of  crime  which  would  hare  consigned  a  white  mta  t.> 

Senator  Reverdy  Johnson,  decided  that  he  had  *5«  penitentiary,  Dick  Harris  was  fined  $5J  no-f 

fi,/.  ^wi.i.+  *r.  f  J,r  ♦i,^*«   ««  «,a11   «a  ♦^  »»^^»>o.  thau  oue-half  of  which  he  aays  he  has  repaid  to  J* 

the  right  to  try  them  as  well  as  to  remove  brother  already  from  his  earmngs.    WheTtbe  se^- 

them,  and  appointed  Friday,  the  26th  October,  tence  was  announced  he  was  greatly  deUghted,  m^ 

as  the  day  for  the  investigation.     The  Excite-  I  suppose  he  would  hardly  thank  any  sapcrserrlK- 

mcnt  having  increased  to  snch  an  extent  that  able  friend  who  should  contrive  to  hare  hw  soitex* 

serious  alarm  was  felt  lest  tlie  friends  of  the  changed  to  confinement  in  tbo  pemtentiaiy. 

commissioners  should  inaugurate  a  riot,  and  As  an  offset  to  this  case,  the  following:  ooi'  ^' 

call  to  their  aid,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  presented,  as  indicating  the  di^)ositioQ  of  \l<- 

the  city,  the  organization  called  "'boys  in  blue,"  courts  and  people  of  the  State  to  maintain  in- 

Governor  Swann  impiediately  issued  a  procla-  tact  all  the  provisions  of  recent  Federal  ]e?i- 

mation,  threatening,  in  case  of  such  a  move-  lation: 

ment,  to  use  the  entire  power  of  the  State  for  Dr.  A.  H.  Somera,   of  Rockville,  Montjonerr 

its    suppression    and    the    punishment  of    its  County,  on  the  22d  of  June,  committed  ■&  a»^u'^ 

authors.     This   cooled  down  the  excitement,  upon  a  colored  man  m  the  streets  of  RockTille>»^ 

On  Friday,  the  trial  began  according  to  ap-  XLf  Sffo^TurtlTe  JsJn^^^^^^^ 

pomtment.    That  day,  Saturday,  and  Monday  a  Justice  of  the  peace  against  Somen,  on  whicb  be 

were  fully  occupied  m  listening  to  the  witnesses,  was  arrested  and  arraigned  before  a  magistrate,  ha 
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)aiisel  amed  that  the  warrant  was  illegal  under  tion  and  contribntcd  its  means  toward  an  en 

le  law*  of  Maryland,  no  negro  or  mulatto  being  a  largg^  system  of  internal  improvements,  re80l^ 

iperseded,  and  waa  null  and  void,  under  the  law  ^"^^  canal  ana  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

ceDtly  passed  by  Congress  known  as  the  Civil  Under  able   management,  this  latter  work  is 

ights  bill,  and  required  Mr.  Somers  to  give  bail  for  making  Steady  and  rapid  progress  toward  the 

J  appearance  before  the  circuit  court.     Somers  accomplishment  of  its  great  destiny,  and  the 

fused,  and  the  justice  committed  hmi  to  jail,  where-     ^^«i:„«V:^„   ^f  xu^ ^^r :„^  iSL^„  ^fi  :*- 

>on  his  counsel  applied  to  Chief-Justice  fiSwie  for  realization  of  the  most  sangnine  hopes  of  its 

le  writ  of  h^ibeas  corpus,  which  his  honor  refused,  founders.    In  his  annnal  message  to  the  Legis- 

Tin^  a  written  opinion  sustaining  the  action  of  the  lature,  the  Governor  thns  refers  to  this  great 

isace,  and  maintaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  work,  and  others  within  the  limits  of  the  State : 
iril  Rights  bill,  ao  far  as  it  relates  to  the  question 

dispute.  Within  the  past  year  it  has  paid  into  the  treasury 

of  the  State  $760,088.70.    Controlling;  without  a  rival 

Libera]  provision  has  been  made  for  the  cause  the  wealth  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  yalleys,  the 

:  public  education  in  the  State,  and  the  whole  Z^^^^  of.tb?  ^^  *?  *>e  State  of  Maryland  cannot 

.tem  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Snperintendont  jLtee'n^^lly^d^eT^d  rtJ^^o^'ZetuT^. 

f  I  ubhc  Instruction,  who  reports  a  most  en-  first  annual  report,  in  giving  increased  power  and 

raraging  and  gratifying  progress.     By  the  able  eflBciency  to  the  rood.   The  second  track  has  steadily 

ad  untiring  efforts  of  the  officer  in  charge,  a  advanced.  Some  of  the  most  important  tunnels  on  the 

reat  work  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  S?'^*»'^«»*?™,^J*"Sh  have  been  permanently  arched, 

-                         r         ~i  thecontrolof  the  Winchester  road  has  been  secured. 


epartment.  St.  John'*  College,  after  a  long  that  important  line,  affording  increased  inducements 
i>rinil  r\f  cnonpnamn  hna  hPAn  rA/^noriArl  ii<7fiin  ^^^  ^be  most  favorable  combinations  with  the  leading 
enod  ot  suspension,  nas  been  reopenea  again    ^^^^  conver«nir  at  Columbus,  and  the  centre  of  thi 


bat  its  means  of  usefulness  will  be  gi'eatly  ex-  heretofore  retarded  its  advance— the  intersection  of 

ended   by  the  encouraging  aid   and    liberal  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg  already 

uj    ^u^   vuv.v/uto5£x<6   »tvi.   c»uu^  ^v.«  accomplished,  and  the  certain  oceupation  of  the 

atronage  of  the  people   of  Maryland.    ^  An  yaUey  of  Virginia,  and  the  appropriation,  at  a  still 

gncultural  college  has  also  been  reorganized,  lower  point,  of  the  great  arteries  of  the  Southwest, 

nd  will  go  into  operation  early  in  the  ensuing  I  shall  look  with  renewed  pride,  not  only  upon  the 

nfi^rr,  cuergv  and  perseverance  of  our  people,  to  wnich  we 

T^r^^A^m^^vj^oi  ■rvrv0:4:/x«>  #n^  +1,^  «?♦«  ^f  "D^i  ^^c  iudebted  for  all  tMs,  but  to  the  impregnable  posi- 

The  geographicAl  position  of  the  city  of  Bal-  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^    1^  *^^^^  indomitibli'efforts  and 

".more  is  attracting  renewed  attention,  since  wise  foresight,  they  have  placed  the  great  commcr- 

be  doso  of  the  war,  among  capitalists  and  cial  centre  of  our  State.    In  connection  with  this 

«MDe?3  men  throughout  the  country.    Large  subject,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  note  the  active  prep- 

wef^ions  to  her  population  are  being  realized  "^^S^"  '"'tS^^'F®!!  to  complete  the  MetropoUUn 

L„ ..  1        4     J     '^      ^-.i.  ^fi  •-^^' 5^^  A.  road  from  Washington  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and 

nrot.gb  a  steady  current  of  immigration  from  tj^e  probable  opening  of  the  branch  to  Hagerstown  as 

tiier  btates.     Her  real  property  has  greatly  early  as  September  next. 

Dlianced  in  value,  and  the  applications  for 

Iwellings  and  places  of  business  are  already        MASSACHUSETTS.    The  Legislature   met 

irgC'Iv  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  at  Boston,  on  January  8d,  and  was  organized 

Apply  them.  by  the  election  of  Joseph  A.  Pond  as  President 

The  experiment  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers,  of  the  Senate,  and  James  A.  Stone  as  Speaker  of 

mdcr  the  auspices  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  House  of  Representatives,  both  of  whom 

^Iroad  Company,  has  proved  entirely  success-  were  Republicans.    On  the  same  day  Governor 

^  anJ  similar  lines  have  been  established  and  Andrew,   the  retiring  Governor,  sent  to  the 

^ro  now  in  operation  with  some  of  the  most  Senate  a  special  message  covering  several  ini- 

)ronilnent  points  upon  the  Southern    coast,  portant  documents  of  local  interest,  and  con- 

^^roioising  at  no  distant  day  a  complete  renewal  tainiug  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  financial 

f  trade  and  intercourse  from  that  section.    In  and  military  operations  of  the  State  as  con- 

^e  inean  time,  her  manufacturing  capital  has  nected  with  the  late  war.    On  the  4th  he  de- 

Wq  largely  iucreased,  and  the  amplest  prep-  livered  a  valedictory  address  to  both  branches  of 

U'aton  made  for  a  profitable  iaterchange  of  the  Legislature,  urging  that  the  Government  of 

tW  varied  products  of  her  manufactories,  for  the  United  States  ought  to  require  of  the  States 

t!io  great  staples  of  the  South,  which  find  here  lately  in  iasurrection  to  reform  their  consti- 

^Wir  most  convenient  point  of  shipment  and  tntions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  civil  riglits 

inversion.  to  the  freedmen,  and  afford  guaranties  against 

^  Tbe  act  passed  March  10, 1864,  to  pro\ide  for  a  future  outbreak.  No  reorganization  he  thought 

i-c  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia  of  would  be  effective  without  a  popular  vote  of  the 

^c  btate,  expired  by  limitation  on  tlie  Ist  March,  white  race  in  favor  of  the  guaranties  required. 

^•^C,  and  the  State  is  now  without  any  militia  **  I  am  not,"  he  said,  **in  favor  of  a  surrender 

f  J^^m  whatever.  of  the  present  rights  of  the  Union  to  a  struggle 

-^t  an  early  day  this  State  directed  its  atten-  between  a  white  minority,  aided  by  the  freed* 
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.,  r^r  *'/"  v.. -^, '.«•.-•>.  J,-.  ^  ii.r  Tr.-_:-ii c  :«f  lite  ?i-il     :  >i_-    ,.  '.T'-'-l^  jrfhidirif  tk  o-j* 

t. .%.'.•:_  i-'i  *-.*  .  .r.z-.--  f>t  '•  '  r-n  r.  Tr  :^-  ::  czlltt  r-i-?..  it-!  •:«  c«f  iLc  irefiSSSTj-    TLc  &:?::*• 

;r'r«-%.*-  ,•*  '•;-:•.  to  •.-'-  r.'      :  *.  ji  -rl-rr:->  liil-Cj  c:  u.t  irVt  cusiz-r^:iiLiD€Dlfbnin'vi:*ii 

i;.  .*fr  •.'  ./':,  L','.  K'.,^:j'.  '.\i  <j  *r  ':'  ::r?  llI  j;«iz:  ^■^V^-'  fiz-i.  tz,l  of  scem  oiicT  *^3| 

^xyyf' '.'  -. .  .,     r  '.:.*'..'.:  ^.,Jc   ▼  _*    c  .l«  ii.  tic  Tr:n  1=«  l*'jrlT  ;o  «iOc*d  iLc  £=icdt  ttt^^--^ 

vur  */.  .'i.    rt"  *':.H  •-..  j  c*  <:•:'  .'ru-:*  i:.i  ^v:z::t  i.r  ilr  ri^-l^:^i::--:i  c'  strip  fee  irhki  tic; 

o:'.'>r*.  L":  a  ^;^' >-.  ; /r.* '<::::.Tr::t'-c  w;i«  i:^  fl^ljr^i.     A:  lie  f<.zui.€iicciiicxit  of  t.  c 

|/'.i'.V',  ♦//  r-. -.1.  M  •.;.e '-•.•-  'I'.l  'if  Jriite  *Jirli-«  ti-e  treaszry  hid  upwjLnd  of  t^o  c:.!'': 

jx.  «iictA,i  ii::**  x-^-^n  ti/  Uc  i.cit  I^-rl^'-i:-:'c  a  c.iir*  iz.  Lirl  wiii  ttLicIi  to  retinr  li:.  ;* ' 

UfAt,'i*',o:i  i',r  x:,<:  t^rn^rr.:  of  lie  K^Idicr*  tra*  a  its  izitzritj.  arid  to  Iiq^date  other  porw^- 

J>.w  (fra'.t.r./  ^v  a  nio:.::i  to  every  one  «::--.i'  I>i  iLe  laifzi:-^  Lets  and  floating  Ihbilitiv'S. 
I;*  th«;  w;ir.  or  to  tic-  iij:u\\j  (jficV'zrr  ov.ft  Iril/d-         The  tr^rncir:;:*  expeodimre  of  Masosdr-^ 

,A    u*tw  y.ixn  ff/T  tie  orjuhizsilon  and  e^id-  on  af^-:---!.;  of  tLe  v^t,  amounted  to  ia»  re - 

XAi'A'iXUf'M  of  a  f!i*at/::  w^iit'.a  Wiss  aiJoptc'L   l^l*1  $OC'j;  CO.':  ■'»,  inclading  that  of  ber  CjBiU? 

ifHUt'Tiu  iJ^ti'rrciiOv.rj  it^htfid.  The  pa r»ii cation  ties,  and  iLe  sum  tLns  far  paid  and  \<.)i 

^/f  A  Ji*»t  of  aii  the  t^Ad\*:r^  of  Maasaiiicssett*  in  dire?tlv  frc-ai  the  State  treasury  is  not  n-j>  ti 

tli<j  warw/Monkr*:^],    The  .State  connciii or  and  $30,00'.»,0«X».    Of  this  last-named  anxwrt 

hutHUmal  <iUtri'.'t»  were  revifee<l  ai.d  established  sum  of  $^.532,092.78  has  been  cbargolttU 

f<f/r  th<5  next  U;u  year*,  and  the  Ilonse  of  liepre-  United    States   Government,  under  the  j^ 

AentativcHf  ap(/^^rtione'l  arnoiiflr  the  several  conn-  visions  of  the  acts  of   Congress  acthoHi 

tkn,  which  are  Uj  he  «uh-dii>tricted  for  the  eieo-  partial  indenmification  for  expenses  ine^-"^ 

tJonn  by  the  c^^unty  commiiwioners.    A  plan  for  by  the  loyal  States;  and  a  total  reiml»ark:nc*  i 

re^ludng  the  number  of  representatives  in  gross  of  $2,555,749.7-4  has  thus  far  been  nectiTt^l '«  i 

and  for  ele^.-tin^  them  for  two  years  instead  of  this  account     Of  the  unadjusted  balacct  «ji 

)76,343.04,  about  $30,000  remains  to  U  y^^i 


one  was  poHtw/ned  to  the  next  Legislature.  ^  .  , _^        ^     , 

Tliefundea  debt  of  Massachusetts,  on  January  mitted  to  the  proper  department  at  Va>iT3 

1,  J  807,  WAS  $24,''i09,224.2o,  and  the  unfunded  ton. 

d<'ht  was  $2/J47,00*J.16,  amounting  in  the  ag-        The  estimate  of  ordinary  revenue  for  1^5Tb 

^rtj^ftto  to  $27,^47,127.41.    This  statement  pre-  about  $1,200,000,  and  of  ordinary  expeihiirLna 

m-nts  nn  ajiparont  increase  of  the  fonner  during  about  $5,000,000,  including  $1,800,000  sllovA 

tho  vcur  of  $fl,2C8,789.25,  and  the  decrease  of  for  aid  to  disabled  soldiers  and  the  hmHy "- 

the  latter  to  the  amount  of  $1,043,473.84.  Tliis  the  slain,  under   an  act  of   the  Lep^^t  tv 

increuMo  in  the  funded  debt,  which  includes  the  passed  in  1866. 

loans  to  vwious  railroad  corporations,  has  ac-        The  returns  made  by  the  Board  of  E<i"»'-; 

crued  cliidly,  Governor  Bullock  states,  from  tion  show  that  there  ver^  nearly  ten  th^s^- 

tho  absorption  of  the  temporary  loans  ontstand-  more  pupils  in  the  sdiools  of  Massacba^^t'v?  i- 

Ing  on  January  1,  18CC;  from  the  investment  of  1866  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  ih:\i  [- 

more  than  $1,500,000  of  cosh  belonging  to  the  average  attendance  during  the  same  pcric^I  r- 
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creased  raoro  than  eleven  thonsand  five  bnn- 
Irei  The  amoant  raised  by  taxes  for  schools 
iaring  the  year  was  $1,993,177.^9,  showing  an 
•1:053  of  $210,552.77  over  the  preceding  year. 
riio  total  sum  expended  on  schools  from  taxes, 
'and?,  and  otlier  sources,  was  $2,574,974.49, 
which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  $10.09  for  every 
msoh  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen 
rears  of  age.  The  percenta*?e  of  the  valuation 
>f  1865  appropriated  for  public  schools  in  1868 
n'iw  one  mill  and  ninety-eight  hundrcdtlis. 
should  this  ratio  be  maintained  for  ten  years 
onjer,  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  that 
wM  the  sum  to  be  appropriated  will  exceed 
>t),000,000  per  annum.  The  number  of  teach- 
'r5(»f  public  schools  in  1866  was,  males  1,877; 
c;nale>j,  10,885 ;  all  of  whom  received  a  greater 
.nnoDt  of  compensation  than  in  the  preceding 
car. 

Tho  entire  cost  of  the  Board  of  Charities  for 
SG'j,  vras  $1,900,  from  an  appropriation  of 
;2,oOO;  of  the  office  of  the  secretary,  $8,000; 
f  that  of  the  general  agent,  $12,000.  The 
ittor  officer  collected  from  immigrant  head- 
i>f\e7  and  other  sources,  and  paid  into  the 
reasury,  more  than  $30,000 — thus  covering  the 
"tire  expenses  of  the  department  and  leaving  a 
DrpIiH  of  nearly  $9,000.  While  the  State  sup- 
plied daring  the  past  year  an  average  of  two 
hooiand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  paupers 
r^dhnatics,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  the  Board  of 
'liarities  removed  from  the  State  or  fully  pro- 
ided  for  two  thousand  more,  who  would  othor- 
ri-ahavo  been  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
!he  same  agency  has  removed  17,000  of  this 
lajs  since  1857.  The  number  of  pauper  luna- 
ic3  sap^orted  in  the  lunatic  asylums  Of  the  State 
n  September  30,  1866,  was  548,  at  the  rate  of 
)3.25  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  cost  of 
Jiwo  institutions  to  the  State  during  the  year 
Ui  1103,000.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
I'^'JO  a  State  workhouse  was  established  at 
Jridzewater,  for  the  reception  of  inmates  of 
k  State  almshouses  convicted  of  vagrancy  or 
«iding  idle  or  dissolute  lives;  and  the  estab- 
.iument  at  Monson  was  converted  into  a  pri- 
aar?  school  for  the  discipline  and  instruction 
3f  sach  children  as  appeared  likely  to  be 
f.iargeable  upon  tho  State  for  a  longer  period 
tUa  six  months.  This,  it  was  supposed,  would 
prove  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter 
dfi5A  The  experiment  has  proved  successful,  and 
tbo  primary  school  at  Monson  at  the  close  of 
the  rear  contained  445  pupils,  who  would  com- 
pare favorably  in  acquirements  and  discipline 
vitli  tho*e  in  the  majority  of  district  schools. 
Id  the  coarse  of  a  year  the  two  institutions  are 
«^poct<jd  to  assume  their  peculiar  distinctive 
ciiiract<ir.  The  only  State  almshouse  now  left 
1^  that  at  Tewksbury,  which,  by  the  last  report, 
c<«itained  780  inmates.  The  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  the  three  establishments  is  1,800,  who 
co>t  the  State  $170,000  per  annum.  Tho  hos- 
P't  J  at  Rainsford  Island  in  Boston  Harbor,  is 
"•"oafter  to  be  occupied  for  quarantine  pnr- 
^rti  only.    The  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble 


Minded  Youth,  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  various  institutions  of  reform  and  correo- 
tion,  were  repoi'ted  at  the  close  of  the  year  in 
good  condition.  The  State  prison  at  Charles- 
town  is  now  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting. 

From  an  abstract  of  the  indu8ti;y  of  Massa- 
chusetts prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
1866,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
industrial  products  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1865,  was  $517,240,613 ;  tho  amount  of  capital 
employed,  $174,499,950;  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  271,421  in  manufacturing, 
ami  68,636  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1855 
tho  persons  employed  numbered  245,908 ; 
the  amount  of  capital  was  $120,693,258 ;  the 
amount  of  products,  $295,820,682.  The  heavi- 
est productions  were  cotton  goods,  $54,436,881 ; 
woollen  goods,  $48,430,671 ;  calico  and  mousse- 
line  de  laine,  $25,258,703;  paper,  $9,008,521; 
clothing,  $17,743,894;  tanning  and  cnrrying, 
$15,821,712;  boots  and  shoes,  $52,915,243; 
coastwise  freights,  $11,319,394;  hay,  $13,195,- 
274,  and  horses,  oxen,  cows,  etc.,  $19,154,790. 

There  are  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
46,904  farms,  valued  at  $152,946,658,  and  culti- 
vated in  part  as  follows : 


Cranberries 

Tobacco 

Onions..* 

Potato«s 

Corn 

Euglisb,  meadow  and 
Bait  bay 


ArrM 

'cnltlrMted. 


8,S33 

6,617 

832 

42,158 

67,BS3 

C82,2S4 


Prodaet. 


85,167  bush. 
9,861,611  lbs. 

210.670  bush. 
8,>'26,M0  bush. 
1,9S6,&10  bush. 

« 

622.671  tons. 


ValiM. 


1102,365 
1,616.896 
821,604 
2,607,202 
2,905,357 

13.195,274 


The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  savings' 
banks  shows  tjiat  the  amount  of  deposits  in 
one  hundred  and  two  institutions  was  $67,717,- 
947.80,  an  increase  over  1865  of  $7,781,465.28. 

The  cod  fishery  of  Massachusetts  in  1866  was 
on  the  whole  successful,  while  the  mackerel 
fishery  showed  a  falling  off  of  25,099  barrels 
from  the  previous  yenr.  Fishing  is  declared 
by  the  Massachusetts  journals  to  be  an  unpro- 
fitable business,  even  in  that  State,  where  it 
has  always  been  prosecuted  with  most  skill  and 
enterprise,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  fisheries 
must  pass  from  New  England  as  a  prominent 
employment,  and  eventually  be  established  fur- 
ther east,  whore  the  population  can  engage  in 
them  without  additional  employment. 

The  act  of  1866  for  organizing  the  militia  of 
Massachusetts  provides  that  all  able-bodied  cit- 
izens, between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  with  certain  exceptions,  shall  be  enrolled 
in  tne  militia.  The  enrolled  militia,  however, 
are  not  to  be  subject  to  active  duty  unless  called 
upon  in  case  of  invasion  or  riot.  The  active 
militia  will  consist  of  volunteers,  who,  in  any 
emergency  requiring  the  exercise  of  military 
force,  will  be  the  first  required  to  render  ser- 
vice to  the  State.  Of  this  class  of  troops  there 
are  to  be  one  hundred  companies  of  infantry, 
eight  of  cavalry,  and  five  of  light  artillery. 
Arms  and  equipments  are  to  be  provided  by 
tho  Stat«,  and  annual  encampments  are  to  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  drill,  and  in- 
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struction.    Of  tbe  158,380  men  fDmisbed  by  Massachnsctts,  compnang  the  vital  stati^r.ci 

Massachusetts  during  the  war  about  three  hun-  of  1864,  was  published  in  May,  18G6.   hm 

dred  remained  in  the  service  at  the  close  of  this  document  it  appears  that  in  1804  tie 

1866,  principally  in  the  regular  army.    They  number  of  children  born  in  tbe  Slate  ^is 

are  the  remains  of  the  three  years  men  who  80,449,  yiz. :  males,  15,6d4;  femalcij^  liTiC. 

enlisted  in  1865,  and  are  drawing  bounty  from  In  the  same  year  12,513  couples  were  mar- 

the  State.    The  adjutant-genercd  of  the  State  ried,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before  reportei 

is  engaged  in  preparing  a  record  of  the  Massa-  in  one  year.    Of  these  7,574  were  AmericaDa- 

chusetts  soldiers  who  served  in  the  war.    It  the  remainder  (4^939)  being  either  foreigner 

.  will  give  full  and  authentic  particulars  of  the  or  mixed.    The  above  figures  show  an  iiicre;> 

name,  rank,  age,  bounty,  and  residence,  of  ea^h  of  marriages  of  1,640.    The  number  of  dea.U 

volunteer,    and   the  reasons  for   retiring,  as'  was  28,723,  of  which  14,964  were  males,  ani 

death,  disability,  desertion,  etc.    The  record,  13,689  females.     The  relative  proportion  d 

it  is  computed,  will  make  a  work  of  two  vol-  deceased  Americans   and  foreignere  remal<.i 

umes,  covering  one  thousand  pages  each.  nearly  unchanged  for  a  few  yeans  past.  I..} 

The  annual  report  of  M^or  Edward  J.  Jones,  percentage  of  Americans  in  the  year  1863  ^  ^ 

high  constable  of  the  State,  shows  that  there  85.63  per  cent,  of  all  deaths,  so  far  as  staul. 

are  but  sixty-nine  men  on  the  force.    In  the  in  1863  it  was  85.45  per  cent. ;  and  in  18C4  1: 

county  of   Suffolk,  of  which   Boston   is  the  was  86,10 — a  diminution  in  three  years  of  o:!.- 

greater  part,  there  are  twenty  oflScers  on  duty,  43  of  one  per  cent.    Of  Americans  51.W  j-rr 

who  have,  in  the  period  of  eleven  months,  pro-  cent,  were  males,  and  48,86  were  females:  a' 

secuted  4,237  persona,  being  an'  average  of  two  foreigners,  54.78  were  males,  and  45.22  ]<:t 

hundred  and  thirty-four  per  month,  eighty-two  cent,  were  females.    There  were  among  Amtr- 

per  week,  fourteen  per  day,  and  two  hundred  cans  89.8  females  to  100  males  deceased;  ail 

and  twelve  to  each  officer  on  duty.    The  ap-  among  foreigners  only  82.5  females  to  100  icul^ 

propriations  for  the  constabulary  for  the  year  During  six  years,  from  1854  to  1859,  indasi.. 

was  $88,650 ;  expenses,  $79,153.85.    There  has  the  average  percentages  were :  American,  83.f>; 

been  paid  into  the  county  treasuries  $51,886.61  foreign,  16.12 ;  and  during  the  last  five  ytr- 

for  fines,  etc.,  and  $3,000  to  the  secretary  of  (1860-'64)    it   is,    American,    85.24 ;  forvLa 

the  commonwealth  for  pedlers^  licenses.    The  14.76 ;  being  an  average  for  the  eleyen  jtL'« 

number  of  prosecutions  during  the  year  were  of  84.56  per  cent.  American,  and  16.44  fortip- 

7,715,  of  which  8,307  were  for  keeping  liquor  showing  on  the  whole  a  comparative  oecrtis 

nuisances,  2,240  for  being  common  sellers,  163  in  the  deaths  of  foreigners.    Tbe  caua'S  i>: 

for  gambling,  869  for  violation  of  the  Sunday  death,  setting  aside  deaths  in  battle,  do  not  \ir 

law,  119  for  drunkenness,  63  for  larceny,  etc.  much  from  those  specified  in  previous  repcr>. 

The  total  amount  of  stolen  property  recoverd  Of  drowned  persons  there  were  151,  and  >> 

was  $4,276.75.    There  were  242  liquor  seizures  deaths  took  place  from  railroad  acddcBts.  Of 

during  the  year ;  amount  seized,  21,493  gallons ;  deaths  by  intemperance  there  were  IST.  "i' 

1,347  liquor  dealers  have  suspended  the  traffic,  which  93  were  males  and  44  females.  Of  de^tL' 

of  whom  512  were  in  Sufiblk  County.    The  in  battle,  or  from  disease  contracted  in  the  £vlC 

amount  of  liquor  destroyed  by  order  of  the  3,099  Massachusetts  men  died  during  186o-'u 

courts  was  2,696  gallons.  and  1,878  died  in  rebel  prisons.    To  these  nmr~ 

The  stringent  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  Mas-  hers  those  missing  must  be  added,  the  tvIk!. 

sachusetts  was  resisted  in  various  ways  by  per-  number  having  a  marked  infiuence  in  diU^ 

sons  opposed  to  it.    Early  in  March  ike  const!-  mining  the  mortality  average.    The  order  oiilt 

tutionality  of  the  law  was  tested  before  the  counties,  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  mortal::}. 

United  States  Snpreme  Court,  at  Washington,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  is:  Dukca,  1.C4; 

in  tiie  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa-  Berkshire,   1.91;    Barnstable '  and  KantiicUt, 

chusetts,  defendant  in  error  vs.  John  McGuire,  2.00 ;  Bristol,  2.12 ;  Franklin,  2.15 ;.  Middleswi. 

plaintiff  in  error.    MoGuire  had  been  cpnvicted  2.20;  Norfolk,  2.26;  Plymouth,  2.28;— {tht?« 

of  selling  liquor  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  are  below  the  average  for  tlic  State,  2.SS;-* 

State  in  the  State  courts.    His  defence  was  that  Worcester,  2.37 ;  Hampden,  2.58 ;  Ilamp^t' 

he  was  licensed  to  sell  liquors  as  a  wholesale  2.68;  Sufiblk,  2.81.    The  oldest  per^oa  in  u- 

dealer  under  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  lists  of  deaths  recorded  of  six  persons  our  a 

internal  revenue.    The  court  on  the  trial  ruled  hundred  years,  was  104  years  of  age.   T» ' 

that  that  license  was  no  defence,  and  that  it  did  were  foreigners.*    Two  were  males  and  i^^' 

not  give  the  accused  authority  to  sell  liquor  in  females.    Of  fifty-seven  individuals  recorded  i- 

violation  of  the  statutes  of  the  State.    A  writ  of  over  one  hundred  years  of  age,  twcntj  vi.'^ 

error  was  then  sued  out,  and  the  cause  went  to  males  and  thirty-seven — about  65  per  cent— 

Washington  for  review,  it  being  made  a  test  case  were  females.    The  average  age  of  the  m-x^? 

for  several  thousand  similar  ones  pending  in  was  nearly  equal,  viz.:   101.4  years  for  tLt 

Massachusetts.     The  decision  of  the  United  males,  and  101.6  for  females.    JiTearly  every  o»i 

States  Supreme  Court  was  rendered  a  few  weeks  had  been  married. 

later,  and  fully  sustained  the  rulings  of  the  State  The  population  of  the  State  is  approximiii*  ';• 

tribunals.  stated  at  1,267,329,  being  a  decrease,  accord : : 

The    twenty- third    registration   report   of  to  the  censns  of  1860,  of  9,043.    Ibis  dc<rti--^ 
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«  shorn  to  be,  in  Barnstable  Oonnty,  1,051 ;  tnmed  more  births  than  deaths.    An  analysis 

Bristol,  4,289 ;  Dnkcs,  208 ;  Franklin,  92 ;  Nan-  of  the  births  in  eyerj  case  shows,  he  asserts, 

ticket,  1,264;  Pljmoutli,  1,694.    The  absence  that  it  is  the  foreign  element  alone  which  is 

f  sea-faring  people  engaged  in  the  naval  ser-  anginenting  the  population  by  natural  increase, 

ice  is  alleged  to  account  for  the  falling  off  in  and  that  those  counties  which  are  purely  Ameri- 

!ie  coast  towns.    According  to  this  estimate  can  are  declining  in  population.      And    this 

f  the  population,  there  is  one  living  child  for  American  decrease  is  not  coi^ned  to  the  citie^^ 

very  41.38  persons ;  one  person  out  of  every  but  is  quite  as  general  in  the  country  towns  and 

i).34  married ;  and  one  death  to  not  quite  44  rural  districts. 

t'  the  population — the  largest  ratio  of  deaths  The  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Allen,  in 

fjat  has  yet  been  recorded.    Compared  with  •  r^ard  to  the  degeneracy  and  diminution  of  the 

iie  returns  of  1860,  we  have  5,602  fewer  births,  native  population  of  New  England,  are  not 

09  more  marriages,  and  5,665  more  deaths —  received  with  assent  by  the  medical  profession, 

bowing  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  war  on  Thus,  when  he  says  that  in  Massachusetts  such 

bo  ordinary  relations  of  births,  marriages  and  a  number  of  American  and  such  a  number  of 

eaths.    The  births  have  diminished  in  Berk-  foreign  children  are  bom,  it  is  the  nativity  of 

bire,  Franklin,  Middlesex  and  Suffolk  Counties,  the  parents  which  guides  him  in  his  application 

nd  have  increased  in  all  the.  others.     The  of  the  adjectives  *^  American  "  and  ^*  foreign ; " 

eatbs  have  increased  in  all  the  counties  except-  but  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  number  of 

Qg  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden,  and  Ply-  deaths  in  Massachusetts,  the  nativity  of  the 

louth.    The  average  age  of  those  who  died  parents  no  longer  governs  him,  but  the  nativity 

ras  28.30,  an  addition  of  four-tenths  of  a  year  of  the.  person  deceased.    By  such  a  method,  he 

0  the  duration  of  life.    The  extremes  of  the  reaches  results  whid^  wear   an   unfavorable 

atio  are  36.30  years  in  Franklin  County,  and  appearance.    The  error  of  his  conclusions,  so 

:3.T5  years  in  Suffolk  County.  far  as  concerns   the  single  case  of  Boston,  is 

1q  connection  with  the  vital  statistics  of  shown  by  a  writer  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical 

ilassachnsetts  may  be  mentioned  an  address  Reporter.   ,  Dr.  Allen  says  that  in  1865  the 

telivered  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  be-  births  in  Boston  were  as  follows :  Foreign, 

ore  an  agricultural  society  of  the  State,  in  8,575 ;  American,  1,641 ;  unknown,  60.  •  The 

f  hich  he  asserted  that  the  native  population  deaths  in  'the  same  year  were  as  follows :  Fo- 

Ta?  rapidly  diminishing,  as  comparea  with  tlie  reign,  1,398 ;  American,  8,143.    Here,  he  says, 

nrei^n  element    In  1860,  he  said,  the  foreign  the  whole  number  of  births  exceeded  the  whole 

wpulation  produced  nearly  one  thousand  more  number  of  deaths  by  734 ;  but  the  deaths  of 

tbildren   than    tlie  entire  American  popula-  Americans  exceed  the  births  by  1,620.    But,  in 

ion ;  and  he  added  that  the  American  births  order  to  be  counted  by  Dr.  Allen  as  a  foreign 

re  lesa  than  the  American  deaths,  and  that  the  decedent,  it   is  necessary  that   the   deceased 

>i2c  of  American  families  is  becoming  less  with  person  shonld  have  been  bom  abroad ;  when 

.'TeiT  generation.     The  records  of  different  counted  as  a  foreigner  in  the  list  of  births,  he 

towns  have  been  examined   to   verify  these  only  exacts  that  the  child's  parents,  or  one  of 

ftat^ments.    In  one  town  the  first  generations  them,  should  have  been  bom  abroad.     But 

averaged  9.50  children  to  a  family ;  the  second,  should  the  computation  of  births  and  deaths 

r.31 ;  the  third,  7.69 ;  the  fourth,  7.25 ;  the  alike  be  made  with  reference  to  parentage,  the 

^t\b.  4.90 ;  the  sixth,  2.84.    In  all  the  towns  following  result  appears :  children  of  American 

&xaTnined  the  first  settlers,  on  an  average,  had  mothers,  1,650;  of  foreign,  8,587;  of  unknown, 

in  each  family  from  8  to  10  children ;  the  three  88;    total,   4,541.      Decedents   of  American 

nioneeding  generations  ranged  from  7  to  8  to  parentage,   1,245  ;  of  foreign,  2,868  ;   of  un- 

each  family;  the  fifth  about  6;  while  the  sixth  known,  428;  total^  4,541.    The  results  of  the 

decreased  to  less  than  3.    In  one  small  town,  correct  calculation  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 

»ttled  in  1655,  the  records  attest  that  there  lows:    American   parentage — births,    1,650; 

vere  26  families  with   10  children  each ;  20  deaths,  1,246 ;  gain,  405»    Foreign  parentage — 

families  with  11  children  each;  24  families  with  births,  8,587;  deaths,  2,868;  gain,  719.    Un- 

12 children  each;  18  families  with  13  children  known  parentage — births, '88;    deaths,  428; 

w-b;  one  family  with  15,  and  one  with  21  chil-  loss,  390.    So,  instead  of  a  loss  of  1,502  to  the 

drtn.   Eiffhty-five  families  could  show  973  chil-  native  American  population,  there  really  is  a 

•iren.    *'Then,"  he  says,  "large  families  were  gain  of  405 — ^relatively  a  greater  gain  than  that 

'ornmon — ^now  the  exception ;  then  it  was  rare  to  the  foreign-born  population, 

to  find  married  people  having  only  one,  two,  or  An  act  of  the  legislature  ef  1866  imposed 

three  children — x\oyi  it  is  very  common !     Then  upon  the  Governor  and  Council  the  general 

'twas  regarded  as  a  calamity  for  a  married  couple  supervision  of  the  work  upon  the  Troy  and 

to  have  no  children — ^now  such  calamities  are  Greenfield  railroad  and  Hoosac  tunnel,  and  the 

f^nnd  on  every  side  of  us ;  in  fact,  they  are  duty  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  same  at 

ia>liionable."    Again,  those  counties  of  Massa-  least  once  in  each  year.    In  accordance  with 

f  jiQsetts  which  contain  the  least  of  the  foreign  this  provision,  Governor  Bnllock  visited  and 

^lement,  returned,  in  1864  and    1865,  more  inspected  the  works  at  the  tunnel  three  times 

deaths'than  births:  and  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  1866.    In  accordance  with  another  provision 

^bich  contained  a  large  foreign  element  re-  of  the  same  act,  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  of  Balti- 
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more,  was  appointed  consulting  engineer  of  the  <ianger  of  losing  every  thing  which  we  won  by  p» 

tunnel    A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  <^^«*1  ^"^  °^  ^^  ^^  ■«*• 

the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Greenfield  It  then  declares : 

to  the  eastern  portal  of  the  tunnel,  and  that  i.  That  Congress  onght  not  only  to  be  sastain?i 

portion  of  the  road  has  been  leased   to   the  bnt  strengthened  at  the  coming  electioni  throo^oct 

Fitchburg  and  the  Vermont  and  Massachnsetts  the  country. 

railroads  at  an  annnal  rent  of  $80,000.    By  the  .2.  That  the  country  has  alreadT  saffw^d  mud 

X      Axi-          j'xv               ji.    *!>-.  4. . ^^  from  the  presence  of  traitors  in  the  Capital,  tEd  ti 

contract,  the  road  13  to  he  opened  to  the  tunnel  greatest  caution  against  the  entrance  of  dUloTal  t.  r 

by  July  15,  1868.     The  progress  m  the  work  spiratora  or  half-constructed  UnionisU  onght  h  \ 

of  the  tunnel,  during  the  year,  was  twelve  hun-  exercised,  and  no  States  or  communities  oogbt  to  k 

dred  and  forty-six  feet,  being  four  hundred  and  represented-  in  the  Senate  or  House  unless  t^ridea  t 

forty  feet  in  excess  of  the  year  pre^ous     The  i^f&rH^tni^loTar^^^^^^ 

course  of  the  work  has  been  retafded  by  the  g^ch  sutes  or  communitiS,  as  well  as  the  xr. 

introduction  and  experimental  use  of  automatic  chosen  to  represent  them,  are  loyal  and  likefy  to  i^  ^ 

driUs,  in  the  eastern  opening.    By  reason  of  main  so. 

constant  breakage,  cost  of  replacement,   and  .  «•  ^^**"u^o1^x**  there  exists  a  party  doEiDstt 

^/nU«^  ^p  fV^  -nr^rL-  ■^iiACA  ».»/«T.;V«A<.  v>««.A  «»:i^wi  in  some  of  the  States  and  defiant  in  all,  which  ho>^ 

delay  of  the  work,  these  machines  have  fail^  ^^  Presidential  aid  to  break  down  the  Qo^^^h: 

to  answer  their  design,  and  nave  been  discarded,  control  over  the  question  of  reconstruction,  and  r*- 

Kew  explosive  agents  have  been  employed,  and  instate  in  their  seats  the  representatives  of  trK«  3 

promise   favorable   results.      Tlie  process  of  and  rebellion,  the  people  have  no  Becurity,.cxKiti 

blasting  by  simultaneous  explosions,  by  means  their  own  continued  vigilance  against  a  dis^mc. 

i»i^»«i.      1-                 J           ^rtAAAi.  reaction  which  may  put  back  the  cause  of  procn*) 

of  electricity,  has  proved  successfuh     At  the  many  years,  and  disgrace  the  country  in  the  eus/ 

west  shaft  the  old  pumps  have  recently  given  the  ciTillzed  world. 

oat,  and  the  water  gained  so  rapidly  upon  the  4.  That  we  desire  the  restoration  of -all  the  Sttt  ^ 

miners  that  work  at  this  point  was  for  the  time  *o  ^©  Union,  under  conditions  of  justice  and  Ubertj; 

discontinued;  but  new  pumps  have  been   se-  that  we  approve  the  amendment  to  the  Cowtitaij ; 

J         ,   .i*            1       Ml  1.    '             J      V%  proposed  by  Congress  and  now  pendmjr  before  t:. 

cured,  and  the  work  will  be  resumed.    Opera-  gtates,  and  that  we  are  fully  prep^  tS  bdiere  t . 

tions  in  the  decomposed  rock  at  the  west  end  declaration  ofthe  Southern  Unionists,  made  at  Hi  - 

have  been,  during  the  past  season,  slowly  but  delphia,  that  there  can  be  no  safety  to  the  cocctr 

successlully  progressing.    There  is  no  reason  to  until  the  nationid  birthright  of  impartial  suiihge  ri 

doubt  that  this  portion  of  the  work,  hitherto  eq«a%  hefore  the  law  Se  conferred  upon  eTen .  • 

uvuub  Miav  MAxo  |/viLt^u  V*  i^w  TT viJ^  xitbxi^A  bv  zcu  of  ihc  Statcs  thcy  rcprcscnt.    The  principle^ .: . 

deemed  msurmountuble,  will  be  surely,  but  at  traditions  of  the  Commonwealth  impel  her  to  ?rt^' * 

great  expense,  accomplished,  and  that  its  com-  this  demand,  so  solemnly  nuide,  for  the  enfiraacfci<^ 

pletion  will  be  in  advance  of  that  of  the  other  ment  of  a  long-oppressea  race,  and  theestabHshmrt 

leading  parts  of  the  tunnel.   The  central  shaft  is  ^^  *?  -^S^^n'^'i-'n*^  democratic  poUcy  of  pica- 

advanSn^sat^^^^^^^^                               a  depth  ^\,,  ^^^^ilf^^i^:^:'^^^^ 

of  about  400  feet,  leaving  680  feet  yet  to  be  protection  to  the  freedmen,  of  security  to  the  pf» 

completed.      Such  was  the  condition  of  this  cuted  Unionists  of  the  South,  resoWe  tbem^elT^ 

work  at  the  close  of  1866.  into  these :  Shall  the  neonle  who  saved  the  codbot 

l-ho  election  in  MaBsachnsette  in  1866  wa.  XaSlr^^Lldion  thrfitr.h1  }'u  or;, 

for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  Governor,  and  ^j^.^  ^q^  ^^^^^  seryices  will  be  held  in  ererlis.:!.: 

other  State  ofScers,  a  Legislature,  and  members  remembrance,  reap  the  rich  results  of  their  libor« .. 

of  Congress.     The  Republican  State  Convention  a  regenerated  country  f    In  the  words  of  tn  emia*  tx 

met  at  Boston,  on  September  18th,  and  re-  Tennessee  loyalist  now  the  guest  of  the  peopk  • ' 

nominated  GoveVnorButlo^^  &tb'e"/J^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

m  office,  after  which  it  adopted  an  address  to  "^ 

the  people  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  we  give  The  National  Union  State  Convention,  cv»-- 

two  or  three  extracts :  posed  mainly  of  conservative  Republicans,  ai 

of  persons  who  sympathized  with  the  politic 

After  stating  that  the  people  have  beheld  "the  ^^^,g  ^f  President  Johnson,  met  at  Boston,  or. 

^;Srdeefe\;lX  h^^^^^^^^^  ?-,^^«'  ^^'i?^J^^  ^n^^^  '^  ?^^'  '^^ 

combination  of  lialf-reconstructed  rebels  and  their  delegates.     Theodore   11.  Sweetzer,  of  Lovf- 

defeated  Northern  allies,  goine  about  the  country  was  nominated  for  Governor,  with  the  follo"'- 

accompanied  by  a  portion  of  his  Cabinet  and  de-  Jng  additional    officers:    for  Lieotenant-G**^- 

nouncing  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  ^        Brigadier-General   Horace  C.  Lee,  ot 

as  an  illegal  and  traitorous  body  hanging  upon  the  ^     •  !_c  ij      i?      ^^"«*«*         V   *u^  ru^mrtn- 

verge  of  the  Government,  which  GTovlmment  he  Springfield;    for  Secretary  of  the  ComraoD 


sensible  that  until  the  term  of  this  dangerous  man  State  Auditor,  M^or-General  Arthur  i.iK\'- 

shall  expire,  all  the  financial  and  business  interests  reauz,  of  Roxbury.     The  convention  uicn  *^' 

of  the  country  will  be  subject  to  disturbance ;  all  the  joumed 

legislation  of  Confess  is  liable  to  overthrow  or  a  j^   Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  a< 

denial  of  its  validity ;  the  amendment  of  the  Counti-  ^^i^w/*awv.  .^t,«vw  ^w«             .i  ^,«;n<r  it 

tution   prohibiting   ilaverv   is   of  precarious   and  same  place,  on  the  same  da>%  and,  detzmnpj; 

doubtful  permanence ;  and  there  is  most  imminent  inexpedient  to  make  independent  nominau'  ^» 
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pledged  a  cordial  support  to  the  State  ticket  under  the  tunn  deplume  of  "Oliver  Oldham." 

nominated  by  the  National  Union  Convention.  He  was  also  the  author  of  various  lectures,  ad- 

The  election  took  place  on  November  6th,  dresses,  and  essays,  and  was  for  a  time  editor 

with  the  following  result  for  Governor :  of  the  "Teachers'  Advocate,"  a  journal  de- 

Aleiander  H.  Bullock,  Republican 91,980  ^<>*^  *^  literature  and  science.    For  several 

Theodore  H.  Sweeftter,  Nat.  Union  and  Dcm. .  20,671  7^^  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  eu- 

gaged  upon  a  Latin  grammar,  and  was  also 

Jlajorlty  for  Ballock 65,309  preparing  a  rhetoric,  for  the  press.    He  had 

The  other  candidates  on  the  Republican  «?«^®  ™®rit^  ^^  af  »  P?et.  Jn  J839  he  was 
ticket  were  elected  by  miy  orities  about  as  krge  <^°<>8en  president  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
as  this.  The  following  was  the  result  of  the  ®"  Associatioo,  and  he  had  been  for  several 
election  for  members  of  the  Legislature :  ?? »>?  Corresponding    Secretary  of  the  New 

senate.      Hoase.     joiat  Ballot  York  Sunday  School  Union.    Dr  McEDigott 

Republicans ...  40             220            269  was  well  quahfied  for  the  responsible  position 

democrats 0              11              11  of  an  educator  of  youth.    His  scholarship  was 

—            —            —  thorough,  his  address  elegant,  and  his  nature 

Majority 40             218             268  a  happy  union  of  gentleness  and  firmness,  which, 

Among  the  Republican  members  elected  were  together  wit&  his  deep-toned  piety,  gave  him  an 

two  colored  men,  Edward  Garrison  Walker,  unbounded  influence  over  ail  with  whom  he 

from  Charlestown,   and  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  was  brought  in  contact. 

from  Boston.    The  latter  had  been  a  lieutenant  MECKLENBURG,  the  name  of  two  grand- 

m  the  55th  Massachusetts  (colored)  Regimeht  duchies  in  Germany,  both  of  which,  during  the 

'hriag  the  war.  German-Italian  war  sided  with  Prussia,  and  af- 

The  election  for  members  of  Congress  re-  ter  the  war  joined  the  North  German  Confedera- 

^Qlt(yl  in  the  choice  of  all  the  Republican  can-  tion.  The  imports  of  the  two  duchies  are  valued 

di'lntes— ten  in  number.                                    .  at  about  1,400,000  thalers,    I.  Mecklenburg- 

M\Y,  Hon.  Hexbt,  member  of  Congress  from  Schwerin.    Grand-duke,  Frederick  Francis  IL, 

^Lirrland,  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  bominl828;  succeeded  his  father  in  1842.  Area, 

Mia  Baltimore,  September  24,  1866.    He  4,701  squai*e  miles;  population,  in  1864,  662,- 

receired  a  liberal  education,  and  adopted  the  612  (Roman  Catholics  850,  Reformed  184,  Jews 

profession  of  law.     From   1853  to  1855  he  8,100,  the  others  are  Lutherans).    ITie  capital, 

represented  Maryland  in  Congress,  and  was  Schwerin,  has  23,265  inhabitants.   Public  debt, 

afterward  reelected,  being  the  immediate  pre-  in  1865,  7,849,950  thalers.    The  array  consists 

decessor  of  Henry  Winter  Davis.     Mr.  May  of  6,386  men.    The  number  of  vessels  enter- 

vas  able,  upright,  and  honorable,  and  distin-  ing  the  ports  of  Warnemiinde  (Rostock)  and 

gai^hed  himself  by  the  extent  of  his  legal  Wisraar,  in  1865,  was  996;  the  number  of  clear- 

kr.uxlodgc,  and  the  eloquence  and  force  of  his  ances  992.  In  1865  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  pos- 

ar^Qineots.     His  literary  abilities  were  of  a  sessed  424  vessels  (among  them  seven  steamers) 

|ii:h  order.    For  the  past  five  years  he  had  with    51,838  lasts.    11.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Vtn  withdrawn  from  his  profession  and  public  Grand-duke  Frederick  William,  born  in  1819 ; 

life  l)j  illness,  succeeded  his  father  in  1860.    Area,  997  square 

McELLIGOTT,  James  N-,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer-  miles;  population,  in  1860, 99,060.  The  capital, 

ican  educator  and  author  of  school  text-books,  Strelitz,  had,  in  1865,  7,902  inhabitants.    The 

ton  in  Richmond,  Va.,  October,  8,  1812 ;  died  army  consisted  of  1,817  men. 

in  New  York  City,   October  22,  1866.    His  MEGASS,  Preparation  op  Fuel  from.    Dr. 

^"1t  years  were  passed  in  his  native  city  until  H.  Mitchell,  of  Trinidad,  in  an  article  in  the 

^e  ago  of  twelve,  when  he  removed  to  New  Journal  of  tJie  Society  of  ArU^   November 

Ytrk,  and  entered  the  celebrated  school  of  Mr.  11,  1864,  calls  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 

Forrest,  and  subsequently  the  New  York  Uni-  most  economical  curing  and  use  of  the  cane- 

•ersity.    He  did  not  graduate,  however,  having  stalks  or  trash  from  the  mills  for  expressing 

accepted  the  position  of  classical  teacher,  from  cane-juice,  which  is  known  also  as  megass,  or 

*Mch  he  rose  to  that  of  vice-principal,  and  "bagasse;  and  which,  besides  being  the  chief 

l^tt^r  still,  became  associate  principal.    Shortly  fuel  actually  used  in  the  sugar-manufacture,  has 

aft^Jr.  be  was  tendered  the  control  of  the  Me-  been  declared  the  best  form  of  fuel  for  the  dur- 

-anics'  Society  School,  which  he  conducted  pose  intended ;  and  he  describes  also  a  machine 

vith  great  success  until  he  resigned,  with  the  for  the  rapid  drying,  preparatorily,  of  the  cane- 

^iow  of  establishing  "  McElligott's  Collegiate  trash. 

;^.d  Glajsical  School,"  which  he  continued  till  The  crushed  canes,  usually  containing  still 

ui^  death.    Thoroughly  devoted  to  the  interests  some   35  per  cent,  of  juice,  equivalent  to  at 

'/  cniacation,  Dr.  McElligott  spent  his  leisure  least  5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  along  with  the  origi- 

*i^i^eia  the  compilation  of  works  calculated  to  nal  10  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre,  when  packed 

'*sist  the  Ptudent  in  his  search  for  knowledge,  away  in  the  immense  sheds  known  as  **  logics," 

among  which  may  be  mentioned,  "  The  Amer-  and  left  to  the  natural  course,  undergo  fermcn- 

•^in  Debater,"    "Analytical  Manual,"  "The  tation,  the  sugar  giving  place  to  acetic  acid  and 

»^':nj  Analyzer,"  "  The  Humorous  Speaker,"  water,  and  which,  unless  a  long  time  is  allowed 

^al*The  Humorous  Reader,"  the  two  latter  to  dry  them  out,  liave  the  effect  of  letardinjf 
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combustion;   while,  fiirther,  such   damp  fuel  Joneeport,  Maine,  he  began  to  preKhind  to  eaUbl^h 

protracts  the  hours  of  boUing  into  the  night,  1^*  "  ^\"'*^t°^  »f  ^l"'*^*!  J^LnS^^^^^^ 
It       .         .1         111             A*v               ..°'of  membership  were  immersion  and  belief  inL* 

leadmg  to  evils  well  known  to  the  propnetors ;  apostolic  chanEcter.    The  Panon  gained  a  good  d* 

and  the  logies,  filled  with  the  cane-stalks,  are  of  ascendency  oyer  manjmindi,  and  fallTpcrtuadfi: 

liable  at  any  time,  from  accident  or  design,  to  them  of  his  inspired  authority.    Like  SlohtraiL<  1 

disastrous  conflagration.     The  attempt,  on  the  *«me  and  space  were  sometimes^ annihilated  in  a  • 

other  hand,  to  dry  the  c«ne  by  epreading  it  on  fj;-  ^^^'J^^l^H  S^rXtli: 

the  ground,  exposed  to  the  sun,  renders  neces-  mean  time  visited  Jerusalem,  and  receired  nen  c -- 

sary  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  extra  hands,  munications  respecting  the  neat  colonial  enterpr> ' 

To  obviate  these  disadvantages,  Mr.  H.  War-  To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  enterprific,  he  j»?- 

ner  has  invented  a  machine  for  rapid  drying  of  «?»^«d  ^^  P^^'R'®  ^  P®  theirmony  into  hun^> 

♦k«  ^^»c\^^A  ^«»^«   ««^  «.vj«v.  T»«^«ii«  1  ti\i^  Bive  control.    Qood  farms  were  sold,  and  their  rr- 

the  crushed  (ancs,  and  which  he  ^Is  a  *' Me-  ^eeds  lodged  in  his  custody.   Familikwere  diriit 

gassicator."    A  large,  upright,  cylindncal  cham-  Young  jromen.  in  aome  instances,  left  their Mwili::: 

ber — which,  along  with  a  fan-blower,  is  driven  parents  and  followed  him.    Rumors  nnfaTorab!<^  t 

by  a  small  independent  engine— ia  so  placed  as  ^i«  veracity,  his  chastity,  his  aohricty,  tetMi 

to  receive  the  megass  directly  from  the  rollers,  J.*^?  ""^'-tu'^KV'  ^^  }l^^  ^®  ^*^*  **?k\"  {1?^^, 

^,             .,                _-.^^i?-            •         c  Their  faith  m  the  most  extravagant  of  his  claimj*.* 

and  upon  the  uppermost  one  of  a  succession  of  nnbounded.    He  had  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  i 

three  or  four  ways  or  webs  of  iron,  along  which  touch  of  his  hands  was  as  efficient  as  the  aposilef*. 

during  the  movement  of  the  machine  the  canes  He  was  in  immediate  communication  with  (k 

advance  automatically  and  slowly,  being  mean-  coming  Messiah,  and  had  authority  to  "bioi  »- 

while  exposed  to  a  current  of  hot  air  from  the  ^""^^    **  **"  ^"• 

chimney  leading  from  the  boilers,  thrown  in  by  The  "  Church  of  the  Messiah  "  holds,  ann  x 

the  blower  (an  adjustable  damper  admitting  so  other  peculiar  points  of  faith,  that  its  meisWrs 

much  external  air  as  to  avoid  combustion  of  are  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  that,  ta  "tL- 

the  megass),  until,  finally,  the  dried  stalks  are  curse  is  now  taken  off  from  Palestine,^'  the  time 

delivered  below,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  has  come  for  the  lost  ten  tribes  to  retom  to  t^' 

furnace  for  the  boilers.  land  of  their  fathers.    They  anticipate  the  r- 

With  a  small  machine,  webs  6  feet  wide  and  establishment  at  Jerusalem  of  the  throne  : 

of  a  total  length  of  60  feet,  and  a  suitable  blower  David,  in  gi'eater  than  Solomonic  ^pWo^"*- 

making  250  revolutions  per  minute,  the  megass,  In  expectation  of  the  near  advent  of  tbv  Me^ 

advancing  5  to  7  inches  per  minute,  and  taking  siah,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  memben  of  tV 

H  to  2^  hours  to  go  through,  was  delivered  a  sect,  from  the  State  of  Maine,  went,  in  I^'>^ '' 

quite  dry  material  of  woody  fibre  and  sugar,  Palestine,  and  estabhshed  a  colony  at  JaSi.  tS 

ready  and  in  place  for  immediate  use.    The  seaport  of  Jerusalem.    Through  the  kind  ist*^* 

machine  thus  adds  50  per  cent  to  the  fuel  se-  ference  of  the  English  and  American  eno^'* 

cured;  requires  very  little  attendance;  by  the  in  Jerusalem,  the  Turkish  pacha  saw  it  to  *: 

fan-blower  would  save  the  erection  of  a  tall  for  his  own  personal  interest  to  do  thccolun^u 

chimney;  and,  in  use,  economizes  labor  and  every  favor  in  his  power.    Aocordin^lr,  ifU. 

time,  and  of  course  expense.    Even  with  it,  they  landed,  all  Jaffa  rose  to  meet  them.  A 

however,  the  highest  economy  is  to  be  secured  their  goods  and  chattels,  lumber  and  famito 

only  when  the  greatest  possible  percentage  of  were  allowed  to  be  landed  free  of  dntj.  ly- 

suffar  is  at  first  extracted  from  the  cane.  facilities  were  furnished  them  for  getting  xtt-^ 

MESSIAn,  OnuBOH  of  the,  a  religious  sect  in  their  new  homes.    They  had  secnred  l."^- 

in  the  United  States,  which,  in  1866,  attracted  before   their  arrival,    through  the  Araor:^ 

considerable  attention  by  establishing  an  agri-  vice-consul  in  JtdSa,  who  bought  it  in  the  nack 

cultural  colony  at  Jaffa,  in  Palestine.    Of  the  of  a  subject  of  the  Sultan,  as  is  the  costor:  io 

founder  of  the  sect,  the  Boston  Congregation-  Turkey,  foreigners  not  being  allowed  to  hU 

alist  gives  the  following  information :  property  there  in  their  own  name.   The  ^^^ 

.^       ,.       ^     .       „  ,           ,       .  nists  soon  found  that  they  had  to  enconnterniTT 

JlZ^'I^^^'J^^^^lL^i  \^.MJ'^^fj:i^Ar.^Z!'A^I  difficulties.    Nine  of  the  members  died  iritU 

years  asro,  or  tbcreabout,  a  lectunncr  Mormon  elder,  .i                   .,         i»   ^\.  •      i     j«          -j  c^r.iJ 

fcitiien?  of  Boston  may  remember  eulogies  on  the  ^^^^^^  months  of   their    landmg,  and  scytra 

martyr-prophet  of  Nauvoo,  near  the  time  of  Smith's  Others  had  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital  •« 

death.    He  grained  in  this  school,  undoubtedly,  much  treatment.     Some,  also,  expressed  disapp^*'^^* 

of  that  skUl  in  manipulating  impressible  characters,  ment  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  prcsidtri »/ 

jrhich  he  really  manifests  in  a  remarkable  degree.  ^^        j              ^  ^^^  ^  ^        ^^^ajn^. 

Perhaps  it  was  no  disadvantage,  either,  to  his  future  ^mrfiTcT^       4t      _     *vi.»uu  w 

character  as  the  founder  of  a  new  fanatic  movement,  MiTlALb,  SOMB  PoiOTB  IN  THE  ^P*^^^-;^ 

that  he  next  appears  in  the  character  of  an  actor  on  Mant^aeture    of    Cast   Steel  at  Enfi^"^'* 

the  stage.    Less  promising  was  the  qualification  of  largest  and  most  complete  manufactorr  of  ci« 

notorious  drunkenness,  which,  somewhat  later,  he  g^eel  in  the  world  is  probably  that  of  Mr.  Km;! 

eminently  possessed.    But  for  this,  perhaps,  he  re-  i.    t»    ^       /t>v     •  v*^t>        '\      tk^  >mil'=nf 

gardcd  fiimself  as  no  longer  reproSchable   when,  ^\  ^^^^    (Rhemah    Prussia).     The  Kml- J| 


his  wife,  the  professed  partner  with  him  in  some  por-     .     ,.         i  .    ^    ^  a  j  k^^a-iw^n  u 

tion  of  his  inspiration.    In  the  midst  of  a  rather    m  hue  along  a  trench  situated  between  i^ 
illiterate   and    religiously-destitute   community  at    pairs  of  rails  upon  which  runs  a  moraoiecA  ' 
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rhesd  moulds  yaiy  in  capacity  from  100  lbs.  to  chinery,  steel  might  be  produced  at  a  little 

16  tons.    The  furnaces  are  arranged  along  the  more  cost  than  the  best  iron.  Tens  of  thousands 

fides,  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  are  of  tons  of  steel  are  now  sold  at  £13  a  ton, 

iccessible  by  means  of  galleries  underneath,  whereas  the  former  price  was  from  £36  to  £80 

rhe  dianneis  conducting  the  melted  metal  to  according  to  quality. 

he  moulds  are  strongly  constructed  of  wrought  The  Converaian  of  Cast-iron  into  Steel. — M. 
ron  lined  on  the  inside  with  fire-clay  and  Gal  Cazalat  presented  to  the  French  Academy 
lightly  bell-mouthed  at  the  end  next  the  in  Januai'y  1866,  a  note  describing  "anew  pro- 
Qoald.  The  signal  being  given^  the  furnaces  cess  for  quickly  and  econQmically  converting 
ire  uncovered  and  the  work  begins.  One  man  any  mass  of  oast-iron  into  steel.^'  He  passes 
ifrith  a  pair  of  pincers  seizes  a  crucible,  and  superheated  steam  into  the  fused  iron.  This  is 
)asse3  it  to  two  of  his  fellows,  who  carry  it  at  decomposed  in  traversing  the  mass ;  the  oxygen 
)ace  to  a  part  of  the  shop  floor  left  free  for  bunis  the  carbon  and  oxide  of  iron,  while  the 
hat  purpose.  Near  at  hand  are  a  regular  line  hydrogen  combines  with  and  removes  the  sul- 
>f  assistants  standing  two  by  two,  awaiting  the  phur,  phosphorus,  and  other  metalloids,  the 
idrent  of  the  crucibles.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  presence  of  which  would  render  the  steel 
Tucible,  two  of  the  men  seize  it  by  a  double  brittle.  When  the  color  of  flame  at  the  top  of 
)iDcer,  empty  it  into  the  channel  assigned  to  the  mass  indicates  the  proper  degree  of  decar- 
hem,  and  then  cast  the  empty  crucible  down  a  bonization^  the  steel  is  run  out.  The  auUior 
'iumel  into  the  cellars  below  the  shop,  and  re-  operates  either  in  a  cupola,  or  in  a  reverbera- 
{nme  their  position  in  line.  This  establishes  a  tory  furnace  of  his  own  construction,  in  which 
;)erfect  continuity  of  operations,  and  prevents  the  waste  heat  from  the  ^furnace  is  used  to 
Jie  possibUity  of  confusion  and  over-crowding,  produce  steam.  Oommon  steel,  he  says,  can 
fn  a  few  minutes,  the  vast  cavity,  containing  as  always  be  regularly  produced  by  completely 
i  maximum  86  tons  of  metal,  is  filled.  As  a  decarbonizing  the  cast-iron,  and  then  adding  10 
rale,  for  the  purposes  of  avoiding  night  work,  per  cent,  of  spathic  cast-iron,  which  restores  to 
the  meltings  are  so  managed  that  the  lomning  the  iron  the  amount  of  carbon  necessary  to 
takes  place  early  in  the  morning  or  during  effect  the  conversion  into  steel.  By  a  peculiar 
some  after,  portion  of  the  day ;  and  the  only  contrivance,  he  shuts  off  the  current  of  super- 
men left  in  Uie  work  at  night  are  those  having  heated  steam  firom  the  metal,  and  passes  it  into 
charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  furnaces,  as  the  chimney,  where  it  serves  to  increase  the 
the  removal  of  the  ingots  is  also  eflected  in  the  draught  in  the  furnace,  and  thus  leaves  the 
daytime.  In  about  two  hours  after  casting,  steel  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion  for  about  15 
the  ingot,  except  when  of  excessive  dimensions,  minutes,  and  so  gets  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
issaffidently  solid  to  be  lifted  by  the  movable  mass.  He  removes  bubbles  in  his  castings  by 
crane  and  taken  away ;  when  the  large  ingots  covering  the  mould  hermetically  with  a  sort  of 
are  not  required  at  once  to  be  put  under  the  hat,  from  the  top  of  which  rises  a  pipe  in  which 
hammer,  they  are  covered  with  ashes  and  half-  are  placed  6  or  10  grammes  of  a  mixture  of  80 
ooDimmed  debris^  and  a  wall  of  dry  flre-bricks  parts  of  saltpetre  and  20  parts  of  charcoal.  By 
L«  boilt  around  them  to  keep  in  the  heat.  The  opening  a  stopcock,  the  powder  is  allowed  to 
slow  combustion  of  this  otherwise  valueless  fall  on  the  metal,  when  it  ignites  and  produces 
fnel,  prevents  the  ingot  from  becoming  quite  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  which  exerts  pressure 
<^>)<L  One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  in  Mr.  on  all  parts  of  the  casting,  removing  the  bub- 
Krapp^s  system,  is  that  all  new  inventions  and  hies  and  increasing  the  tenacity  of  the  metal. 
processes  are  thoroughly  tested  before  adoption  A  new  Theory  of  Iron  and  Steele — ^M.  de 
in  his  establishment.  It  has  an  experimental  Cirancourt,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  French^ 
shop  replete  with  crucibles,  furnaces,  retorts.  Academy,  puts  forth  a  new  theory  of  iron  and 
^d  scientific  appai'atus  of  every  kind,  by  steel.  Oxides  of  iron  have  usuaUy  been  con- 
^ich  proposed  improvements  in  the  manu-  sidered  as  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  same 
facture  of  cast-steel  are  submitted  to  careful  metal ;  but  the  author  adopts  the  view  first 
trial,  and  if  demonstrated  to  be  really  valua-  suggested  by  Berzelius,  that  there  are  two 
lie  are  introduced  in  his  works.  {Mech,  Mag,)  varieties  of  **  iron  metal,"  to  which  he  gave 
The  Bessemer  Frocees, — ^At  a  recent  meeting  the  names  of  ferrieum  and  ferroaum^  supposed 
of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Bessemer  ex-  to  represent  two  allotropic  states  of  iron.  Fer- 
plmed  some  improvements  in  the  practical  ap«  rosum  is  the  metal  extracted  from  the  peroxide 
plication  of  his  process  for  the  conversion  of  of  iron,  through  the  reducing  agency  of  hydro- 
nselted  cast-iron  into  steel,  by  means  of  which  gen ;  tne  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  com- 
*je  had  slowly  advanced  from  operations  of  mercial  iron  known  as  bright  iron.  The  iron 
'^^  Ihs.  to  25  tons  at  a  time.  He  hoped  that  derived  from  the  anhydrous  peroxide  is  the 
tbe  cost  of  manufacture  would  eventually  be  so  metal  called  ferrieum.  The  common  sorts  of 
UiQch  reduced  as  to  make  the  steel  available  for  foundry  iron  are  this  metal  with  some  carbon, 
general  purposes.  At  a  cost  of  £2  a  ton,  old  steel  The  author  says,  that  certain  kinds  of  cast-iron 
raiU  could  be  converted  into  round  steel  bars,  identical  in  their  chemical  composition  appear 
^ithawasteofonlylito2peroent.,  worth£18  so  different  from  each  other,  and  give  such 
P«r  ton.  He  believed,  that  after  manufacturers  opposite  results  in  working,  as  to  compel  us  to 
"ad  been  remunerated  for  their  expensive  ma-  distinguish  them  in  practice.    The  real  charao- 
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teristic  to  bo  taken  into  account,  he  thinks,  is  effecting  tliis  object,  by  availing  Mmsclf  (4 

the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  ore  from  which  electro-motive  forces,  has  been  introduced  wid 

the  various  kinds  of  iron  have  been  extracted,  success  into  the  French  navy.    The  process  i« 

Malleable  iron  he  supposes  to  be  formed  of  briefly  this,  for  metals  in  sea-water :  strips  or 

mixtures  of  the  two  kinds  of  iron  which  pass  sheets  of  copper  are  protected  by  small  hands 

into  the  state  of  ferricum.    Steel  he  regai'ds  as  of  zinc  fastened  to  their  extremities;  aDdth(v< 

a  reunion  of  the  two  conditions  of  iron,  the  of  iron  by  similar  small  bands  of  anc.  He 

metal  being  the  more  perfect,  the  nearer  the  action  of  the  sea-water  upon  the  metals  is  u 

two  irons  unite  iti  the  proportions  in  which  induce  an  electric  state  in  the  copper  and  tbe 

they  exist  in  the  mineral  state.  j^n,  and  to  keep  them  bright  over  neflrijil 

Strengthening  of  Iron, — An  English  manufac-  of  their  surfaces.    In  the  case  of  the  copper, 

turer,  Mr.  E.  H.  Newby,  adds  to  pig  or  cast  the  entire  surface  remains  bright,  except  the 

iron  an  alloy  and  a  flux,  to  increase  its  strength  part  near  the  zinc,  which  part  becomes  coated 

and  render  it  less  liable  to  corrosion.    The  alloy  with  earthy  and  metallic  deposits  when  the  vati: 

is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients :  25  lbs.  is  not  pure.     The    problem,  therefore,  is  u 

of  zinc,  2^  lbs.  of  tin,  5  lbs.  of  copper,  and  4  of  arm  the  metals  to  be  preserved  with  a  mctal}j<^ 

a  lb.  of  aluminium,  to  each  1,000  lbs.  of  white  protector  having  an  electro-motive  force  eqiL 

iron.    The  flux  for  this  alloy  consists  of  2  lbs.  to  the  point  where  the  deposits  begin  U;  U 

of  borax  and  1  lb.  of  permanganate  of  potash,  inappreciable.    A  very  small  quantity  of  mi 

These  substances  are  fused  together  in  a  closely-  suffices  to  protect  the  iron  of  an  iron-^U  In 

covered  crucible,  ijnd  then  mdted  cast-iron  is  the  French  navy,  these  protectors  have  te 

poured  in  until  four  or  five  times  the  weight  of  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned  and  rt- 

the  charge  in  the  crucible  has  been  added,  and  newed,  when  required,  without  difficnltj.  h 

the  whole  is  then  poured  into  the  molted  iron  fresh  water,  the  eflfects   present  remarkallc 

to  be  treated.    The  iron  has  been  previoudy  differences.    In  the  case  of  a  strip  of  phtbra 

drawn  off  into  a  ladle  in  which  have  been  placed,  and  one  of  cast-iron,  protected  by  a  smsH  $t:4 

as  a  flux,  5  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  baryta  and  5  of  zinc,  M.  Becquerel  found  that  the  eleetv 

lbs.  of  cryolite  or  fluor-spar,  to  every  1,000  2)s.  motive  force  of  the  zinc  was  diminished— is 

This  flux  tends  to  remove  sulphur  and  silicon,  the  first  case  by  more  than  one-hal^  and  in  tl-t 

The  ladle  is  then  covered  with  a  hood  of  sheet  last  case  by  more  than  a  quarter.    The  &^' 

iron,  from  which  a  pipe  or  flue  leads  off  any  ence  of  the  effects  is  undoubtedly  explained  1; 

zinc  fumes  that  might  be  generated.    There  the  difference  of  the  conductibihty  of  the  t?. 

also  passes  through  tbe  hood  an  earthenware  liquids,  by  means  of  the  different  chemici  :^ 

pipe,  the  lower  end  of  which  dips  just  below  tion  which  each  exerts  on  the  zinc    It  has  Kv'. 

the  surface  of  the  melted  iron.    Through  this  suggested  that  cast  iron  projectiles  might  \< 

tube  the  alloy  is  poured  into  the  molten  metal ;  preserved,  almost  indefinitely,  from  oiid:iti ' 

and  when  any  boiling  or  action  which  results  oy  piling  them,  with  occasional  strips  of  zir; 

has  subsided,  the  iron  is  cast  into  pigs,  and  in  fosses  kept  full  of  water  to  a  constant  lovu 

these  are  remelted  for  use  in  a  cupola  foundry.  A  pile  of  9,387  balls  of  five  inches  in  diamt^rr 

If  the  iron  to  be  treated  is  gray,  the  alloy  should  would  require  for  their  preservation  luinds  c 

by  preference  be  composed  of  from  30  to  60  zinc,  or  an  appropriate  alloy,  having  a  to-- 

lbs.  of  zinc,  5  lbs.  of  tin,  3  lbs.  of  copper,  and  J  ft.  surface  of  two  square  yardis,     {Mech.  iTu-;- 

of  aluminium.    Mr.  Newby  has  also  made  im-  Oct.  12,  1866.) 

provements  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron.        Separating  Cobalt  from  Niekel—H,  Teinr- 

consisting  of  the  addition  to  the  iron  while  it  has  communicated  to  the  French  Academr  V< 

is  in  the  puddling  furnace  of  a  mixture  of  black  method  of  separating  cobalt  from  mcLcl  T  • 

oxide  of  manganese  (10  lbs.),  oxide  of  zino  (30  a  solution  of  the  two  metals  he  adds  ainio<^  ^ 

lbs.),  chloride  of  tin  (5  lbs.),  carbonate  of  baryta  until  the  oxides  are  re-dissolved.     He  tLr 

(10  lbs.),  fiuor-spar  (5  fts.),  iron  filings  (5  lbs.),  heats  the  liquor,  and  to  the  hot  solation  adds  ^ 

and  gas  tar,  or  asphaltum  (10  lbs.).    He  claims  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  nntil  xi^ 

that  the  wrought  iron  thus  produced  is  very  mixture  remains  violet  firom  an  excess  of  pcr- 

strong  and  pliable,  and  not  liable  to  acid  corro-  manganate.    He  then  boils  it  for  afewmincus 

sion.  and  re-dissolves  the  oxide  of  manganese  vitn  * 

Iron  Foil, — Hallam  &  Co.,   of  the  Upper  ,  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acii    The  liq^i  • 

Forest  tin  works,  near  Swansea,  have  produced  is  kept  hot  for  some  time,  and  then  set  «jidt 

sheets  of  iron  foil  weighing  only  -jP,V  of  a  grain  for  twenty-four  boors.    At  the  end  of  tbj: 

per  square  inch.     It  would  take  two  hundred  period  the  cobalt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  * 

of  such  sheets  laid  one  on  top  of  the  other  to  crystalline  powder  of  a  beautiful  reddisb-riolrt 

make  up  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  c^lor.    This  precipitate  is  roseocobaltic  irdr-'- 

not«  paper.    Lloyds,  Fosters  &  Co.,  had  pre-  chlorate,   100  parts  of  which  correpond  p 

viously  made  iron  foil  which  weighed  only  two  22.761   of  metallic  cobalt,   or  28.929  of  th 

grains  per  square  inch,  and  Mr.  Parry  had  ex-  protoxide.    For  very  accurate  detenninationN 

hibited  specimens  weighing  only  one  grain  and  a  known  weight  of  the  compound  roaj  ^^  ^■; 

a  half  to  the  same  surface.    (Mech.  Mag,)  duced  by  dry  hydrogen  and  the  pnre  n:et-i 

The  Preservation  of  Copper  and  Iron  in  Fresh  weighed. 
and  Sea  Water, — M.  BccquereVs  process  for       The  same  chemist  separates  nickel  and  ems 
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ondse  A-om  a  solation  of  •those  metals,  by  carefhlly  washed  in  acldalated  water,  the  pare 

itarating;  the  solation  with  ammoma,  and  then  metal   is   left   in  the  form  of  a  pulverulent 

dding  an  excess  of  permanganate  of  potash,  or  sponge.    The  amalgam  of  manganese  is  opales- 

n  alkaline  hypochlorite,  and  boiling  the  mix-  cent  and  crystalline ;  that  of  chromium  more 

ire.     The  manganese  is  now  precipitated,  and  fluid,  and  less  yariable  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

be  nickel  remains  in  solation,  from  which  it  When  the  chromium  amalgam  is  heated  in  a 

ifiy  be  separated  as  sulphide  or  oxide.  small  porcelain  capsule  in  the  air,  the  mercury, 

Ore  of  Manganese. — ^Prof^  Henry  How,  in  as  it  flies  off  in  vapor,  carries  with  it  particles 

ic  transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  chromium,  which  take  Are,  producing  a  sin- 

f  Xataral  Science,  describes  a  new  ore  of  man-  gular  scintillation,  best  observed  in  a  darkened 

anese.     It  was  sent  from  Parrsborough,  and  room.    Finally,  the  chromium  remaining  in  the 

'om  another  locality  to  the  east  of  Halifax,  capsule  suddenly  becomes  incandescent,  and 

rhero  it  is  found  in  lumps,  mixed  with  stones,  bums  to  oxide. 

t  is  a  black  earthy  substance,  in  the  form  of  The  Estimation  of  Silver  Oxide  as  Metallio 

ounded  lumps  and  grains.    The  sample  exam-  Silver, — A  new  mode  of  perforuiinpr  this  opera- 

led  contained  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  when  tion  is  reported  by  Sir  Alexander  Classen  to  the 

ried,  66  per  cent,  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  Joum,  far  Praht,  Ghemic,^  vol.   iv.,  p.  217. 

rith  traces  of  cobalt,  which  are  usually  found  He  evaporates  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 

1  this  species.    Neither  of  these  would  be  with  sulphuric  acid  until  all  the  nitric  acid  is 

alnable  as  ores  of  manganese,  but  would  prob-  driven  off.    The  sulphate  of  silver  is  then  dis- 

blj  be  valuable  as  paints.    Manganese  is  often  solved  in  hot  water,  and  a  stick  of  cadmium 

alxed  with  bog  iron  ore,  and  then  forms  de-  placed  in  the  solution.    The  cadmium  reduces 

^a^itd  of  a  brown  or  chocolate  color,  called  the  silver  oxide,  and  the  metallic  silver  collects 

(chres,  or  mineral  paints.    In  the  Bridgewater  in  a  mass,  which  can  be  washed  with  hot  water 

aints  of  this  character.  Prof.  How  found  11  'by  deoantation  without  loss.    The  acid  liquor 

kT  cent.,  and  in  the  Chester  paints  about  20  should  then  be  heated  until  no  combustion  of 

):'r  cent.,  of  binoxide  of  manganese.  hydrogen  takes   plaoe.    In    the  dear   liquid 

AUoys  of  Manganese. — ^The  German  chem-  which  remains  no  trace  of  the  silver  can  now 

St  Prioger  has  prepai*ed  alloys  of  manganese  be  recognized.    Cadmium  being  but  slightly 

rith  iron  and  copper,  which  prove  to  have  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  the  same  piece  of  metal 

ralnable  properties,  and  are  susceptible  of  many  will  serve  for  several  operations  without  even 

]i<vfal  applications.    For    alloys  of  iron  and  losing  the  metallic  lustre  of  its  suiface.  Freshly 

TKui^anese  he  mixes  pulverized  oxide  of  man-  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  may  be  reduced 

rane-je,  charcoal  dust  (corresponding  in  quantity  in  the  same  way. 

to  tlio  oxygen  of  the  oxide)  and  cast-iron  filings  Improved  Process  for  separating  Lead  from 

}r  tamings.  The  mixture  is  put  into  a  graphite  Silver. — In  a  factory  at  Holtrappel  an  improve - 

cru-iblc,   covered  with  a  coating  of  charcoal  ment  has  been  introduced  in  the  separation  of 

iust  and  sea  salt,  and  exposed  for  a  few  hours  silver  and  lead  as  follows :  the  melted  lead  is 

to  a  white  heat.    After  cooling,   a  metallio  poured  into  a  crystallizing  pan,  and  its  surface 

hiHQo^neons  mass  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  covered  with  small  fragments  of  coke,  upon 

the  crucible.    The  most  important  of  the  alloys  which  a  thin  stream  of  water  is  permitted  to 

&re  those  containing  two  equivalents  of  manga-  run.    The  mass  is  slowly  agitated  with  a  cir- 

Dc^^}  to  one  of  iron,  and  four  equivalents  of  cular  motion,  which  ensures  the  equal  moisten- 

man^ancse  to  one  of  iron— corresponding  to  ing  and  cooling  of  the  whole  surface.    In  about 

66.3  per  cent,  and  79.7  per  cent,  of  manganese,  an  hour  the  lead  loses  its  fluidity,  and  forms  a 

Both  are  hiurdor  than  tempered  steel,  and  ca-  solid  crust,  which  envelops  the  smdl  pieces  of 

pible  of  receiving  a  high  polish ;  melt  at  a  red  coke.    The  stream  is  now  turned  off,  Uie  agita- 

heat,  and  are  easily  poured ;  do  not  oxidize  in  tion  stopped,  and  the  unsolidified  lead,  rich  in 

w^ater,  and  only  superficially  in  air,  and  are  of  silver,  is  run  off  at  the  bottom.    Before  com- 

a  shade  between  steel  and  silver.    Alloys  of  plete  solidification  takes  places,  strong   iron 

copper  and  manganese  are  obtained  in  the  same  hooks  are  inserted  in  the  mass,  and  it  is  lifted 

manner,  resembling  bronze,  but  much  harder  by  a  crane  from  the  pan,  which  is  then  ready 

and  more  durable.    Alloys  with  tin  resemble  for  a  second  operation. 

silrer,  are  very  fusible,  durable,  and  easy  to  Action  of  Acids  upon  Metals  and  their  AU 

work.    The  iron  and  manganese  alloy  famishes  loys. — ^At    the  June  meeting  of  the  London 

\  convenient  means  of  adding  a  given  amount  Chemical  Society  a  paper  was  read  detailing 

of  the  latter  metal  to  iron  or  steel ;  by  the  ad-  the  investigations  made  by  Dr.  F.  Crace  Calvert 

dition  of  from  1.10  to  5  per  cent,  very  satisfao-  and  Mr.  Johnson  on  this  subject.    Pure  zinc 

toiT  results  arb  obtained.  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried,  was  scarcely 

beiluction  of  Chromium  and  Manganese. —  acted  upon  by  SOs,  bHO,  in  the  cold,  while  a 

H.  Roussin  states  that  he  has  observed  that  similar  piece,  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  week,  and 

a  sodium  amalgam,  shaken  up  with  an  acidu-  slightly  oxidized,  dissolved  to  the  extent  of 

tons  solution  of  a  salt  oi  chromium  or  man-  three  grammes  in  the  same  acid  in  two  hours. 

ganese,  changes  to  an  amalgam  of  those  metals,  Monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  alloys 

^nd  that  when  this  amalgam  is  distilled  in  a  of  copper  and  zinc  uniforilily,  when  the  brass 

cirrent  of  hydrogen,  after  having  first  been  was  composed  of  those  metals  in  the  proportion 
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of  their  atomic  weights ;  hat  when  the  amount  furnished  at  a  moderate  price.    There  Lit? 

of  copper  was  increased,  that  metal  dissolved  also  been  some  prejudices  against  the  use  of 

faster  than  did  ofher  alloys  containing  an  ex-  the  amalgam,  on  account  of  the  faigUy  com- 

cess  of  zinc.    An  alloy,  containing  nearly  equal  hustible   qualities  of  the  unalloyed  sodloo. 

parts,  by  weight,  of  copper  and  zinc,  was  uni-  When  combined  with  mercury,  howeyer,  5i> 

formly  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  of  specific  grav-  dinm  is  harmless,  and  maybe  transported  with. 

ity  1.14,  but  when  a  more  dilute  acid  was  em-  out  deterioration  in  air-tight  cans, 

ployed,  one  having  the  specific  gravity  of  1.08,  At  the  January  session  of  the  Kationd  Ac»]- 

tlio  zin9  and  copper  were  dissolved  in  the  pro-  eray  of  Science,  I^f.  Silliman  read  a  psp«? 

portion  of  6  to  1,  by  24  hours'  immersion.  The  detailing  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  bin: 

same   alloy,  when  treated  with  concentrated  with  the  sodium  amalgam.    In  one  trial  m^t 

hydrochloric  acid,  lost  only  the  zinc ;  a  cube  of  on  over  500  pounds  of  low  grade  ore  worh 

spongy  copper  remaining  undissolved.    Alloys  about  $15  a  ton,  all  the  gold  was  extracted 

containing  more  than  two  atoms  of  zinc  to  one  that  existed  in  the  Bnlphide&    The  (^)enti(>: 

of  copper  were   rapidly  attacked  by   dilute  was  conducted  in  a  lai^e-sized  Freiburg  aicsr 

nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.10.    Those  con-  gamator,  and  the  sodium  amalgam  ▼»  a^ioJ 

taining  copper  in  excess  were  protected  from  in  four  successive  portions  of  1  ok.  each,  div 

the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  solved  in  a  portion  of  the  20  lbs.  of  meitry 

while  those  with  an  excess  of  tin  dissolved  employed,  the  proportion  of  the  former  Mu 

much  more  readily  than  the  individual  metals,  about  1.2  percent,  of  the  total  quandtj  of  icc- 

All  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  were  to  some  extent  cnry  used.    In  a  second  series  of  experimes? 

protected  against  the  action  of  concentrated  on  ore  worth  about  $320  a  ton,  treated  in  a  r~ 

sulphuric  acid.  volving  barrel,  83.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  ?•  <•. 

Ths  Action  of  Platinum,  Ruthenium^  Bhodi-  preseht  was  saved,  against  40  to  60  per  oeoiJ; 

«m,   and  Iridium  on    Chlorine    Water. — On  the  common  method, 

introducing  platinum  black  into  strong  chlorine  '  METEORIC  IRON.    Mr.  J.  Lawrence Smiti 

water,  numerous  bubbles  of  oxygen  are  devel-  has  reported  to  the  American  Journal  ^  .S> 

oped.    Freshly  prepared  spongy  platinum  has  encei  and  Arts,  the  results  of  his  analjn^  rf  -. 

the  same  effect.    Spongy  ruthenium  acts  much  specimen  of  meteoric  iron    found  in  Ribxi 

more  powerfully  than  platinum ;  0.15  grammes  Gulch,  Colorado  Territory.    The  mass  iqm^v: 

placed  in  strong  chlorine  water,  caused  such  an  in  its  extreme  length,  breadth,  and  thickofss: 

active  disengagement  of  oxygen,  that  the  pieces  S^in.  x  7iin.  x  5^^  in-»  <uid  weired  29  ]V 

of  spongy  metal  were  earried  to  the  surface  by  The  iron  was  of  medium  hardnesa,  with  a  oi^ 

the  gas.    Rhodium  acts  similarly  to  ruthenium,  sity  of  7.72,  and  when  cut  through  was  focx 

and  more  strongly  than  platinum.    Pulverulent  to  contain  a  few  small  nodules  of  iroDp7r!u\ 

iridium  only  causes   a  feeble  decomposition.  It  resisted  the  action  of  air  and  moistore  Tt!^ 

The  four  metals,  like  light,  act  very  slowly  on  well ;  but  was  readily  attacked  by  nitric  atJ' 

iodine  and  bromine  waters.    Solutions  of  hypo-  No  silicious  minerals  could  be  traced  in  anj  o: 

chlorous  salts,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  quickly  the   crevices   of  the  mass.    Its   compoFlti  *. 

decomposed,  even  in  the  dark,  an  active  dis-  proved  to  be : 

cngagementof  gas  taking  place.    In  these  cases  Iroo, 9o.^*. 

the  four  metals  seem  to  act  with  the  samede-  JJ^^^^' " ^'?* 

^ee  of  power  as  in  the  transformation  of  chlo-  copDcr ndoate  aaantitT        ' 

rine  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxygen.  Phosphorus '•"• 

(Ohem.  News,  Uay  4,  1866.)  '"".* -^ 

The  Sodium-Amalgamation  Process, — ^The  ap-  W.  J5 

plication  of  sodium  amalgam  to  the  ordinary  pro-  Mr.  Smith  states  that  he  has  fomid  copper  '"i 

cess  of  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  their  pow-  all  the  specimens  of  meteoric  iron  that  he  lu 

dered  ores,  proves  practically  to  be  a  success,  examined. 

The  Colorado  Journal  says,  that  by  the  use  of  the  METEORS  AND  METEORITES.    The  y^r 

sodium  amalgam,  the  yield  of  the  Narragansett  1866  was,  as  had  been  anticipated,  marked  ^~ 

mill  has  been  increased  more  than  80  per  cent,  the  occurrence  of  an  unusually  brilliant  &<^-i: 

In  another  mill  in  the  same  ricinity,  four  days  of"  shooting  stars,"  so  called,  at  the  reco^ii^< 

running  with  mercury  prepared  by  the  sodium  November  period,  and  visible  over  portion?  ' 

amalgam,  yielded  1  oz.  19  dwts.  more  gold  than  the   Eastern  Continent   and  of  the  AtlsLUi 

four  days'  operations  without  it.   The  amalgam  Ocean — the  exhibition,  indeed,  \mns:  soch  &• 

has  been  tried  at  the  Lake  Major  mine  in  Nova  to  justify  its  being  regarded  as  answering  ti' 

Scotia,  on  refuse  pyrites,  from  which  6  oz.  of  the  supposed  secular  or  83-yearly  periodic^ 

gold  per  ton  were  taken.    The  result  exceeded  return  of  that  phenomenon.    This  '•sbower" 

the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  expe-  will  presently  be  considered.    The  reader  > 

rimenter.     Trials  at  various  mills  in  Califor-  referred  also  to  the  articles  MsnoBs.  etc.,  aL* 

nia  have  been  equally  encouraging.    There  is  Atmosfsese,  in  the  preceding  volume, 

no  doubt  that  the  process  is  an  improvement  Kotemher   Period,  1865. — Obserrations  i 

on  the  common  ipethod  of  amalgamation,  but  different  parts  of  England,  on  the  night  of  !(•* 

its  adoption  is  not  likely  to  be  general  until  vember   12-1 8th,  showed  a  more  than  n«^ 

sodium  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  number  of  meteors,  even  for  thi?  pHod  fm  cr« 
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linary  years).  Mr.  Glaisher  has  stated  tho  rate  The  spectra  of  the  nuclei  were  quite  commonly 
if  their  appearance  at  5  a.  h.  of  the  18th,  at  lost  in  those  of  the  train :  when  separately  oh* 
boot  250  per  hour ;  and  he  estimates  the  whole  tained,  they  sometimes  appeared  like  that  of 
tamber  visible  at  Greenwich,  from  1  a.  m.  to  the  light  of  incandesceot  solid  matter.  Many 
he  honr  named,  at  not  less  than  1,000.  of  the  trains,  indeed,  at  least  during  the  latter 
Ayyust  Periodf  1866. — Observations  were  part  of  their  visibility,  and  especially  the  more 
lade  at  different  pouits  in  the  United  States,  conspicuous  and  slowly-fading  ones,  appeared 
it  Germontown,  JPa.,  morning  of  the  11th,  to  consist  of  soda-Hames ;  so  that  sodium  would 
•om  0*  to  2*  16",  Mr.  B.  V.  Marsh  and  Mr.  thus  seem  to  be  proved  one  of  the  constituents 
!.  M.  Gammere  observed  respectively  129  and  of  the  meteoric  bodies.  And  the  fact,  interest- 
64  meteors,  a  large  proportion  in  both  sets  ing  in  this  connection,  that  some  meteoric  stones 
eing  conformable  to  the  radiant  of  that  period,  contain  in  small  quantity  compounds  of  sodium, 
I  Perseas.  At  Natick,  Mass.,  Mr.  F.  w.  Rus-  lends  support,  so  far,  to  Ghla^i^s  hypothesis  of 
iU  alone  saw  —  night  of  the  10-1 1th,  9  a.  h.  a  natural  connection  between  shooting-stars 
)  3  A.  M.  —  395  conformable,  and  69  unoon-  and  aerolites.  While  soda  would  thus  appear 
irmable  meteors,  and  something  near  one-  to  produce  the  most  enduring  light  of  the 
^reoth  of  all  of  which  showed  trains.  August  meteors,  the  rajs  at  the  same  time  of 
Sptttra  qf  August  Meteora. — In  order  to  some  other  mineral  substance — as  potassium, 
ady,  in  the  apparently  only  possible  way,  the  sulphur,  or  phosphorus — ^probably  help  to  form 
ticmical  composition  of  ordinary  shooting-stars,  many  of  the-  trains,  and  may  in  large  degree 
[r.  A.  S.  Herschel  had  in  1864  invented  a  constitute  tliose  the  light  of  which  presents  the 
meteor  spectroscope,"  an  instrument  used  diffuse  or  phosphorescent  character.  The  eye 
)fflewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  opera-glasS,  bnt  itself  detects  the  yellow  color  of  the  August 
le  tubes  of  which  contain  each  a  prism  cut  meteoric  trains,  while  that  of  the  November 
ith  roch  angles  and  so  placed,  that  the  light  trains  is  oftener  white,  bluish,  or  greenish. — 
mm^  one  of  its  sides  shall  twice  undergo  (fntelL  Observer,  October  1866.) 
)tal  reflection,  and  emerge  to  the  eye  in  lines  Jfovember  Period^  1866. — ^As  already  in- 
srailel  with  its  original  com*se.  Such  a  spec-  timated,  a  very  unusual  and  brilliant  meteoric 
■oscope  has  .since  been  made  by  Mr.  Brown-  display  was  observed,  in  the  early  morning  of 
ig,  alio  of  England.  The  instrument,  properly  the  14th,  over  many  parts  of  the  eastern  hem- 
eld,  being  turned  upon  a  star  or  some  part  of  isphere.  Tolerably  complete  accounts  have 
meteoric  train,  the  light  of  such  object  is  dis-  appeared  of  the  shower  as  observed  at  London ; 
ened,  and  of  course  analyzed,  being  at  once  as  also  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Jos.  Baxendell, 
flgthened  and  spread  laterally,  so  as,  if  the  before  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosoph- 
ght  were  compound,  to  form  a  fen  or  brush,  ical  Society  (Chem.  News^  December  21,  1866) ; 
r  if  monochromatic,  a  line.  The  light  so  while  a  paper  by  Trot  H.  A.  Newton,  in  the 
)read  is  of  course  enfeebled;  so  that  objects  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science  for  January,  1867,  gives 
iswering  to  5th-magnitude  stars,  or  less,  dis-  accounts  of  observations  made  on  the  nights  of 
Jpear,  and  prismatic  hues  become  plainly  per-  the  expected  display,  and  chiefly  within  the 
^tible  only  at  the  8d  magnitude.  The  in-  United  States,  with  some  remarks  as  to  the 
mment  takes  in  a  field  large  enough,  for  theory  of  the  meteoroidal  ring,  and  the  limits 
Bunple,  to  embrace  the  whole  group  of  the  of  visibility  of  the  actually  occurring  shower. 
leiadea;  but  in  any  such  space,  ordinarily.  The  observations  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Syraons,  Mr, 
«teor9  so  rarely  appear,  that  observations  re-  Baxendell,  and  others,  show  the  maximum  of 
aire  to  be  made  at  one  of  the  "  periods  " — the  the  shower  to  have  occurred  at  very  nearly  1* 
istmment  being  then  best  directed  beneath  12",  Greenwich  time,  and  its  denser  part  to 
le  radiant)  and  near,  but  not  too  near,  to  it.  have  been  included  within  at  most  a  period  of 
Mr.  Herschel,  on  the  night  of  August  9-1  dth,  1^  80",  its  beginning  being  placed  at  0^  45",  or  . 
scored  a  view  of  the  spectra  of  6  meteors  or  at  the  earliest  0^  80",  and  its  termination  at 
ains,  and  on  the  followmg  night— an  assistant  about  2*,  of  the  14th.  At  0"  80"  of  that  morn- 
>5erviijg  at  the  same  time  with  the  eye— of  11  ing  (12*  80"  of  th^  18th,  in  astronomical  reck- 
'bers;  and  all  of  these  he  has  figured  and  de-  oning\  the  sun  was  vertical  in  E.  long.  168° 
*ibed.  Of  the  twelfth  in  order,  seen  at  0H2"  80',  S'.  lat.  18"  16'.  Allowing,  of  course,  90°  of 
•  yt.—its  nucleus  visible  1^  and  its  train  4  day  west  of  the  meridian  named,  and  10°  for 
icODds—the  former  gave  a  superb  continuous  twilight,  **  a  line  crossing  the  equator  in  £.  long. 
>«ctrain,  showing  red,  green,  and  blue ;  the  68^°  and  running  N.  18i°  E.  separated  daylight 
ft«r,  a  spectrum  also  diffuse,  i°  in  width,  from  darkness  and  formed  the  eastern  limit  be- 
itb  a  thin,  bright  orange-yellow  line  near  the  yond  which  the  shower  was  not  probably  vis- 
jd,  and  which,  during  the  last  two  seconds,  ible.  The  radiant  was  vertical  at  2*  a.  m.  (which 
mt  and  distinctly  remained  in  view.  may  be  taken  for  the  end  of  the  shower)  in  N. 
A  yellow  line,  in  fact,  like  that  of  sodium,  lat.  28^°  E.,  long.  65° ;"  so  that  the  western 
'88  seen  (often  along  with  the  bands  proper  to  limit  of  visib.ility — a  g^eat  circle  having  the 
wer  colors,  at  first)  in  the  light  from  the  point  named  as  its  pole — would  pass  through 
ifger  number  of  the  trains  examined.  In  a  Newfoundland,  and  thence  over  the  Atlantic ; 
^  number,  the  spectrum  was  an  ordinary  one,  and  to  regions  west  of  this  line  the  radiant  at 
^Me,  and  appearing  as  a  diffuse  grayish  band,  the  time  of  the  main  shower  was  below  tlie 
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horizon.    Taking  the  indination  of  the  plane  close  together.      Mr.  Hind  states  that,  irri 

of  the  group  to  the  ecliptic  as  about  twice  the  0"  to  1.^,  four  observers  counted  1,120  mete'jr% 

latitude  of  the  radiant,  or  19°,  and  considering  and,  thence  on  to  about  1*  7",  514,  thenuml^u- 

the  denser  shower  to  have  lasted  1*  30",  the  then  becoming  too  great  to  admit  of  cooDtin:. 

eai'th  moving  in  this  time  about  100,000  miles,  until  1*  20",  when  a  decline  became  perceptible 

the  corresponding  thickness  of  the  group  w^ould  Mr.  Symons  estimated  the  total  nnmber  visillc 

bo  100,000  X  sin  19°=33,000  miles.    Observa-  (from  11  to  5,  it  would  appear)  at  from  T.f/' 

tions,  accordingly,  made  on  either  hemisphere  to  8,000,  and  others  have  placed  it  still  hiffhvr. 
before  and  after  the  time  of  the  main  shower,        Noticeable  features  of  the  display  were,  tL- 

would  correspond  to  periods  during  which  the  comparative  uniformity  of  size  or  brightness  ef 

earth  was  passing  into  and  then  out  of  the  the  meteors,  and  the  absence  of  aoy  of  verj  rt- 

spaces  contiguous  to  the  denser  or  proper  ring  markable  brilliancy.  Mr.BaxendellconsitetLf 

[segment,  or  cloud],  and  would  show  the  com-  average  magnitude  the  third,  while  aboat  o:r 

parative  distribution  and  frequency  of  meteor-  tenth  of  all  were  above  "the  first  magnitnde.  slI 

oidal  bodies  in  such  spaces.    In  the  same  view,  some  equalled  Jupiter,  and  even  Venns  at  > 

since  the  radiant  in  Leo  rises  above  our  horizon  brightest.     Professor    Grant's  account,  ikt 

about  11  p.  M.,  corresponding  (for  the  long,  of  Glasgow,  would  make  the  proportion  of  mo  r- 

Philadelphia)  with  4  a.  m.,  Greenwich  time,  brighter  than  the  first  magnitude,  larger;  vlie. 

the  observations  made  in  this  country  from  after  2  p.  m.,  their  size  diminished,  and  tLi* 

midnight  onward  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  directions  became  more  variable, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  those        A  very  large  proportion  of  the  meteors  fi 

interrupted  by  twilight  on  the  same  morning  trains,  but  of  brief  duration — ^rarely  more  tLr 

in  England.  2  to  S  seconds.    Occasionally,  meteors  appecr^; 

On  the  night  of  November  12-1 3th,  twelve  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sopp**- 

observers  together  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sa^  radiant,  disappearing  again  without  traJtsLcr 

from  ll**  10"  to  1"  40",  a  total  of  236  meteors,  showing  at  most  only  a  short  brush.  Tbep4:i; 

generally  small,  and  few  from  Leo;  and  again,  ofsuch  were  undoubtedly  almost  directly  towi:. 

from  2*  40"  to  6"  80",  458  meteors,  the  proper-  the  earth  and  the  observer,  and  so,  greatlj  tuv 

tion  of  conformable  ones  increasing,  but  being  shortened  or  invisible ;  and  the  .circnnisurj* 

at  5"  still  less  than  one-half.    At  the  same  place,  confirmed  the  conclusion  indicated  bj  the  1- 

another  group  of  ton  observers  counted  603  vergent  courses  of  most  of  the  others,  in  re>j'.  i 

meteors  from  0*'  to  5^  a.  m.    An  account  from  to  the  location  of  the  radiant  point  or  jtc- 

"Washington  places  the  rate  of  appearance  at  The  plan  of  projecting  at  least  a  portion  of  i-- 

3  A.M.  of  the  same  night  at  about  180 per  hour,  meteor-paths  seen  on  charts  prepared  for  u 

a  large  proportion  conformable,  and  many  of  purpose  (in  England  on  those  of  Herschek  t^* 

ilie  trains  being  of  a  bluish  color.  of  course  adopted  by  many  observers  in  \-'- 

On  the  night  of  the  13-1 4th,  observations  hemispheres ;  but  the  results  of  attempts  t»  r: 

were  made  at  many  points  throughout  Great  the  radiant  point  do  not  as  yet  predsely  acrw. 

Britain,  between  the  hours  of  about  11  p.  m.  A  position  not  far  from  y  Leonis  is  prettj  p:-- 

and  6  A.  M.    A  few  extracts  from  a  table  of  the  erally  admitted.  Prof.  Newton's  obeenrttioifc  '. 

numbers  of  meteors  during  6-minute  intervals,  the  morning  of  November  14th  imply— uiJ^"* 

prepared  by  Mr.  Symons,  will  serve  to  outline  the  radiant  moves — an  elliptical  area,  itskn'. 

the  course  of  the  shower ;  thus —  in  longitude  some  3**  or  4** ;  while  his  deter.i  • 

nation  of  the  preceding  night  places  th«  c^sr. 
of  the  radiant  in  R.  A.  147^  80 ,  Dec.+2S  :'  . 
and  Prof.  Twining  on  the  morning  of  the  If'"- 
fixes  that  point  in  the  same  R.  A.,  aad  iK*. 
+  24^  80'.  Mr.  Baxendell  bounds  the  radk^  • 
area  by  the  stars  r»  Ci  f^  e,  and  v  Leonl*^--- 
mean  position  in  R.  A.  149°  83'  (or,  Ut^  i^  ' 
and  Dec. +22°  67'.6.    The  lengths  of  irii> 

These  results,  pretty  closely  agreeing  with  during  the  principal  display  of  the  Uth,  aif  •  ■ 

those  of  other  observers,  show  that,  irrespective  different  observers  variously  stated  at  from  r»' 

of  visibility  of  the  constellation  Leo,  which  was  to  25°,  and  in  some  cases  even  40°  or  more, 
quite  as  favorable  for  some  time  both  before        I'he  color  of  the  nuclei  in  the  main  s]io«<^* 

and  after  the  main  shower,  yet  the  accession  was  commonly  white  or  bluish-white,  ^"tx* 

of  the  latter  was  quite  rapid  a  little  before  1*,  times  orange-yellow  or  red.    The  traia^  jT^ 

and  its  cessation  about  2^  quite  or  nearly  as  spoken  of  as  being  greenish  f6omeacooQri:>^} 

rapid;   though  during  about  5^  hours,  from  bluish],  gray,  and  white.    Within  the  limit- ♦  ■' 

11  p.  M.  to  4:80  A.  M.,  the  frequency  was  greater  citias  indeed,  tlie  yellow  cast  throws  by  jr.r 

than  usual  even  for  ordinary  years  of  the  No-  lights  upon  a  sky  not  wholly  tree  fro©  ho:' 

vcmber   period.    Some  observers  placed  the  could  by  subjective  contrast  impart  an  appan^'- 

number  of  meteors  at  the  time  of  the  maximum  bluish-green  hue  to  trains  actually  graj  or  vl': . 

at  about  100  per  minute,  their  appearance  being  Mr.  K  J.  Slack  states,  moreover,  that  »ro^r  *• 

then  often  in  batches  or  volleys  of  several  at  a  the  trains  were  yellow  and  others  reddisJ  »- 

time,  and  two  or  more  sometimes  travelling  color.    In  some  twelve  or  more  iiwtantvs  t 


In  5  minutes  from  llh.  46m.  —    17  meteors. 

"  Oh.  15m.  —    41 

"  Oh.  46m.  —    87 

"  Ih.           —  264 

"  Ih.  15m.  —  276 

"  2h.           --    48 

"  8h.            —    26 

"  4h.  46m.  —      4 
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which  he  canght  the  trains  with  the  spectro-  trains — and  remaining  in  sight  9  minutes, 
scope,  they  gave  spectra  chiefly  of  yellow  and  From  the  observations  at  diflferent  points,  Pro- 
green  ;  while  the  nuclei  gave  all  the  primitive  fessor  Newton  calculates  its  altitudes  at  appear- 
colors. — (IntelL  OhserteVy  Nov.  1866.)  ance  and  disappearance  as  about  120  and  60 

Ifr.  Baxendell,  who  witnessed  olf  the  western  miles,  its  length  5,  and  its  breadth  3  miles. 

cDsst  of  Central  America  the  display  of  1838,  Its  northward  motion,  at  right  angles  to  the 

declares  that    of   1866    far   inferior    to   the  course  of  the  meteor,  was  ascribed  to  a  current 

fi>rmer,  both  in  the  number  of  meteors  and  in  in  the  atmosphere.      ^*  The   material  of  the 

the  brilliancy  of  the  larger  ones.    He  states  meteor  must  have  been  considerable  in  order 

that  the  directions  of  flights  in  1833  were  much  to  have  filled  several  cubic  miles  with  its  debris, 

more  irregular  than  in  1866 ;  and,  besides  mak-  And  yet  this  debris  must  have  been  very  atten- 

i  \^  some  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  cos-  uated  to  float  in  an  atmosphere  so  light  as  that 

:. ileal  theory  of  the  origin  of  meteors,  he  calls  at-  which  is  60  or  90  miles  from  the  earth's  surface." 

t  lation  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  maximum  Finally,  Professor  Newton  suggests  that  if 

r-equency,  the  earth  was  advancing  in  its  orbit  there  shall  be  a  star-shower  in  1867,  and  if  the 

•Itnost  directly  toward  the  radiant  (to  a  point  group  of  meteoroids  lies  sensibly  in  a  plane,  the 

o:  long.  2"*  12'.7  less) ;  whence  he  .infers  also  limiting  lines  of  visibility  should  be  removed 

that  the  meteors  were  crossing  the  earth's  path  90 **  or  100°  westward :  unless,  under  perturba- 

from  within  outward.  tions  due  to  the  action  of  the  earth,  Jupiter,  or 

M.  Faye  remarked  before  the  Academy  of  other  planets,  the  time  of  the  maximum,  and  so 
Sciences  {Gomptes  Eendus,  Nov.  19,  1866)  on  the  region  in  which  the  shower  is  to  occur, 
the  meteoric  display,  for  which  he  was  led  to  may  meantime  have  been  changed, 
watch,  as  he  implies,  by  a  suggestion  of  Olbers  Miseellaneovs, — Professor  Newton's  paper 
of  the  possible  return  of  the  great  star-shower  contains  also  a  suggestion  by  Professor  Twining 
ia  1866  or  '67,  as  well  as  by  the  confirmatory  of  a  form  of  instrument  to  be  used  in  observing 
researches  of  Prof.  Newtoo,  and  by  the  fact  meteors — ^a  conical  shell,  mounted  as  a  telescope 
that  the  November  displays,  waning  from  the  — with  opening  at  the  apex  for  the  eye, 
rear  1833,  had  begun  to  increase  again  from  and  its  base  occupied  by  a  system  of  diverging 
1S64.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  although  and  circular  wires,  by  means  of  which  the 
tbe  sky  was  often  covered  with  clouds,  yet,  directions  of  flight,  and  extremities  and  lengths 
looMng  toward  Orion,  he  noted  81  meteors  of  paths,  may  be  determined  more  accurately 
Jaring  the  half  hour  following  1*  6",  and  43.  than  by  the  unaided  vision.  M.  Faye  (Joe,  cit,) 
&pm  during  40  minutes  following  3^  5" ;  and,  suggests,  as  a  means  of  reudering  tlie  observa- 
of  the  whole  number,  all  save  two  diverged  tions  more  precise,  that  two  obscrvei's,  each 
from  the  superior  part  of  Leo.  Many  were  furnished  with  a  telescope  mounted  very  high 
verrbrilUant,  some  being  visible  through  clouds  and  so  as  to  be  very  mobile,  endeavor  to  fix 
which  masked  the  brighter  stars  of  Orion.  The  the  extreme  points  of  visibility  of  the  trains, 
display  was  well  seen  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  with  and  further,  that  observations  be  thus  carried 
others,  at  Yalentia,  Ireland.  The  sky  was  on  at  different  stations  telegraphically  connect- 
clear,  and  from  12*  39°  to  1"  5™,  lie  alone  count-  ed ;  questions  of  radiant,  height,  velocity,  etc., 
ed  310 ;  and,  with  a  second  observer,  203  during  might  thus  be  more  accurately  determined.  ^ 
the  90  seconds  following  1*  9".  Of  the  meteors  M.  Faye  also  mentions  facte  which  have  led 
h^  says,  "  The  comparatively  slow  and  uniform  him  to  conclude  that  the  meteoric  rings  of  April 
ra^rement  of  most  of  them,  their  long  bright  20th,  August  10th,  and  November  13th,  whose 
drains,  and  pure  whit^  light-,  presented  a  strong  periodicity  is  established,  are  very  nearly  cir- 
resemblance  to  the  flight  of  rockets."  Mention  cular,  or  at  least  have  their  longer  axis  very 
0^  the  appearance  of  the  shower  at  Saragossa,  near  to  the  line  of  nodes,  a  circumstance  which 
S;)iio,  and  at  Beirut,  Syria,  has  also  been  met  has  been  remarked  in  many  periodical  comete ; 
with.  but  that  the  like  is  not  true  of  the  meteors  of 

In  New  Haven,  night  of  November  13-14th,  AprillOth,  October  19th,  and  Decepber  12th, 

a  party  of  observers  (12  most  of  the  time),  and  the  claim  of  which  to  *he  title  of  rings  is  more 

of  which  again  Professor  Newton  was  one,  doubtful. 

Doted  fronf  11  p.  m.  to  4  A.  M.  881  meteors,  gen-  Professor  Newton,  in  an  article  in  the  Ameri- 

erally  more  brilliant  than  on  the  preceding  oan  Journal  of  Science^  1866 — ^v.  41,  p.  192, 

flight,  and  a  largo  proportion  of  them  conform-  deduces,  from  observations  made  in  the  pre- 

^iMe.    Professor  Twining,  observing  alone  at  vious    November    period,    the    proportionate 

the  same  place  during  two  hours  of  the  morn-  number  of  meteors  likely  to  be  seen  at  the 

ing  of  the  14th,  noted  62  conformable  meteors,  same  place  by  different  groups  of  observers, 

the  average  length  of  paths  being  about  10",  from  12  down  to  1.    He  infers  that  four  ob- 

and  average  time  five  seconds.    At  2''  11"  of  servers,  dividing  the  sky  between  them,  would 

the  same  morning,  a  very  bright  green  (or  see  three  times  as  many  as  one,  and  yet  no 

blue)  meteor  appeared  about  20°  bouux  of  Keg-  more  than  about  one-half  the  total  number  then 

tiJas,  visible  at  New  Haven,  Newark,  and  else-  visible.    In  the  papet  above  cited,  also,  he  con- 

^here,  and  leaving  a  trail  or  cloud  4°  long,  eludes  that,  with  such  observers,  meteors,  and 

which  floated  away  to  the  north — bending  up,  methods orobserving,  as  those  of  die  two  nights ' 

^  8«8Q  from  Newark,  as  is  usual  with  suet  of  the  November  period,  1866,  fourteen  persona 
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would  see  six  times  as  many  as  one,  and  yet 
lose  a  third  or  more  of  those  that  could  be 
seen  by  an  indefinite  number,  especially  when 
the  flights  were  generally  faint. 

Mr.  D.  Trowbridge  states  (American  Journal 
of  Science.  September,  1866),  that  at  about  8^ 
15"  p.  M.,  July  26th,  a  bright  red  meteor  flashed 
out  in  Oygnus,  moving  rapidly  with  a  blue 
train,  to  the  west — ^time  of  flight,  -J  to  1  sec- 
ond— and  which  certainly  passed  below  some 
cirro-stratus*  clouds  that  were*  so  dense  as 
completely  to  hide  ordinary  stars.  0.  Behr- 
mann,  of  GOttingen,  has  stated  also  that, 
on  the  80th  of  Jidy  of  the  same  year,  meteors 
were  seen  to  come  out  of  a  thick  cloud  which 
covered  the  entire  sky,  and  was  too  dense  to 
fellow  of  their  being  visible  through  it — those 
bodies  appearing  about  15°  above  the  horizon, 
leaving  a  visible  path  of  5**  to  6**,  and  vanishing 
in  about  a  half-second.  The  writer  believed 
that  these  meteors  came  within  one  mile  of  the 
earth.  An  account  of  a  meteor,  which  probably 
exploded  above  the  clouds,  near  Charleston, 
S.  0.,  and  over  the  sea,  but  which  produced  in 
and  near  that  city  an  extremely  bidlliant  flash 
of  light,  and  a  continuous  reverberation  not  un- 
like that  of  thunder,  is  found  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  for  March,  1866. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  Northampton,  August  8,  1866, 
Professor  Pierce  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Origin 
of  the  Solar  Heat,"  in  which  he  controverted 
Mayer's  theory  of  the  source  of  such  heat  in  a 
conversion  of  mechanical  force,  that  is,  as 
being  kept  up  by  a  constant  fall  of  meteoric 
bodies  into  the  sun.  It  is  stated  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  paper  favored,  instead,  the  view  of 
the  solar  heat  as  originating  in  a  slow  conden- 
sation of  the  matter  of  the  sun« 

Meteorites, — ^Descriptions  and  analyses  of  me- 
teoric irons  (period  of  fall  unknown)  found  in 
the  territory  of  Colorado,  are  given  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science^  dates  of  Septem- 
ber, 1866,  and  January,  1867;  and  some  account 
of  the  meteorite  of  Knyahinya,  Hungary  (June 
9,  1866),  in  the  same  journal  for  ITovember, 
1866 ;  and  of  the  meteorites  of  Aumale,  Al- 
geria (August  26,  1865),  in  the  number  for 
May,  1866.  A  communication  in  throe  parts 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M. 
Daubr^e,  entitled,  **  SynUietic  Experiments  rel- 
ative to  Meteorites :  Points  of'  agreement  to 
which  they  conduct,  in  reference  to  the  form- 
ation of  those  planetary  bodies  and  to  that  of 
the  terrestrial  globe,"  appears  in  the  Comptes 
Rendua^  dates  of  January  29th,  February  19th, 
and  March  19th,  1866.  The  American  Journal 
.  of  Science  for  January,  1867,  contains  also  a 
"New  Classification  of  Meteorites,  witli  an 
Enumeration  of  Meteoric  Species,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  U.  Shepard,  the  classification 
diflering  in  some  particulars  from  that  of  Mr. 
Greg,  given  in  the  preceding  volume  of  the 

.  CTOLOP-fiDIA.  • 

METHODISTS.      I.    Methodist   Episcopal 
Church. — The  membership  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church,  in  1866,  was^  accordiog  to 
the  Methodist  Almanac  for  1867,  as  follows: 


OOKTEBENCES. 


IB10D, 


Baltimore 

Black  River. 

California. 

Central  German.^ . . . 

Central  Illinoia 

Central  Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

East  Baltimore 

East  Genesee 

Eastern  German.... 

East  Maine 

Erie 

Genesee 

Germany  &  Sweden . 

Holston 

Illinois 

India  Mission 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  . . . 
Liberia  Missi 
Maine , . 

Michigan .  * 

Minnesota , 

^ssissippi  Mission. . 
Missoun  a  Arkansas. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Newark 

New  England ....... 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

New  York  East..... 

North  Indiana 

North  Ohio 

Northwest  German. . 
Northwest  Indiana. . 
North  w't  Wisconsin. 

Ohio 

Oneida 

Oregon 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Rock  River 

South  Carolina  Miss. 
Southeast' n  Indiana. 

Southern  Illinois 

Southwest  German. . 

Tennessee 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa, 

Vermont 

Washin^on 

"West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


KUMBBSa  Ur  BOCXBTT. 


Total 

Last  year. 


Increase. 


IbMBMIIw 


T«UL 


12,010 

18.776 

8,885 

7,089 

17,834 

16,728 

27,541 

234 

7.501 

9,818 

15,021 

29,572 

20.215 

2,061 

8,414 

25,672 

8,010 

8.885 

13,918 

26,945 

167 

28,611 

15,774 

4,419 

5,795 

1,308 

10,345 

15,260 

7,434 

2,216 

9,638 

1,431 

238 

20,908 

18,632 

10,486 

22,648 

80,876 

29,040 

20,849 

14,025 

4,742 

15,847 

2,678 

27,755 

16,401 

2,769 

45,431 

86,104 

14,412 

17,762 

2,791 

16,390 

17,262 

6,029 

2,689 

22,087 

13,104 

11,395 

11,349 

14,164 

6,837 

10,202 

13,415 


871,118 
822,711 


48,402 


2,037 
2,714 
597 
1,165 
2,570 
2,421 
9,259 

97 

624 
2.271 
2,119 
7,880 
8,205 

867 
2,268 
4,598 
1,261 
1,465 
4,293 
S,6S5 

108 
8,826 
1,771 
1,508 
1,101 

123 
1,792 
2,804 
1,808 

476 
8,070 

566 
7 
4,847 
2,319 
1,587 
6,122 
6,581 
4,742 
7,408 
1,621 
1,277 
1,825 

69T 
8,410 
2,884 

576 

10,858 

8,077 

1,828 

2,686 

846 
1,752 
8,8&7 

975 

484 
4,874 
1,967 
1,378 
1,868 
4,944 
1,065 
1,624 
8,427 


161 
106, 


14,047 

21,4^5 

4.42 

S,154 

»,m 

19,144 

551 

12,0^ 
17,Hff 

u,m 

23.451.' 

2,4i^ 

lO.C 

5,35t» 

i$.2n 

27,417 

17,515 

5,feT 

6,m 

i,t«" 

uisr 

18.>^ 
S,74i 

lit- 

*4.3 
«5,3f.> 

2i».Kl 

ST.TT" 

16.'54' 
6,'Jl** 

17.C- 
8,17V 

Sl.ltt 

1*,2<' 

E5,:-4 

4S.I:l 
l«,i-*» 
20,45^ 

s,ir.: 

InHJ 
21,I4V 

3,173 
26.4*: 

UCtl 
12,77^ 

13,*:i 

7.4ft« 

ll.i^^' 

U^^4- 


.071  I  i,a32,:H 
;,548  •   m^ic^ 


I 


54,523  I     102,9^' 


The  number  of  annnal  conferences  in  the 
above  list  is  64,  against  60  reported  last  rear. 
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The  number  of  eflfective  preachers  in  1866  and  Florida,  were  organized  into  an  annual  con- 
iras  6,287 ;  of  snperannnated,  1,289 ;  of  loc^  ference  (South  Carolina  Mission  Oocforence),  on 
preachers,  7,576.  The  number  of  churches  April  2,  1866,  the  membership  of  which,  at  its 
houses  of  worship),  is  10,462,  an  increase  of  first  meeting,  was  reported  at  6, 165  members  in 
[20.  The  estimated  total  value  is  $29,594,004,  full  connection,  and  887  probationers.  The 
m  increase  of  |2,843,502.  The  number  of  par-  progress  of  the  Church  was  particularly  rapid 
oDages  is  3,314,  valued  at  $4,420,958,  an  in-  in  Western  Georgia  and  Alabama,  where  the 
roaseof  171  in  number,  and  of  $24,277  in  value,  missions  on  Jan.  24,  1866,  were  organized  into 
.'he  total  value  of  church  edifices  and  parson-  the  "  Western  Georgia  and  Alabama  Mission 
se3i3$34,014,962,  being  an  increase  of  $2,867,-  District."  Befi^re  the  close  of  the  year,  this 
29.  The  following  are  the  summaries  of  the  district  had  sprung  into  the  proportions  of  an 
ontribntions  for  the  principal  benevolent  causes,  annual  conference,  having,  in  December,  44 
mitting  all  receipt  from  legacies :  for  confer-  travelling,  about  62  local  preachers,  and  near- 
ace  claimants,  worn-out  preachers,  and  widows  ly  6,000  members.  The  missions  in  Eastern 
nd  orphans  of  ministers  who  have  died  in  the  Vir^nia  and  North  Carolina,  with  15  ministers 
.ork,  $107,892,  an  increase  of  $14,743 ;  for  and  675  members,  were  erected  into  an  annual  . 
lissionar?  society,  $671,090,  an  increase  of  conference,  on  January  8, 1867.  Together,  these 
G9,025;  for  Tract  Society,  $23,349,  an  increase  new  conterences,  organized  in  the  late  slave- 
f  $1,026 ;  for  American  Bible  Society,  $107,-  holding  States  in  1865, 1866,  and  Jan.  1867,  em- 
38,  an  increase  of  $5,495 ;  for  Sunday-school  braced  a  membership  of  about  48,000.  There 
fnion,  $19,850,  an  increase  of  $782.  The  total  were  also  in  successful  operation,  within  tho 
ontributions  for  these  objects  is  $929,221.  This  bounds  of  these  conferences,  two  theological 
I  an  increase  over  tho  returns  of  1865,  of  $91,-  institutions,  "  The  Thomson  Biblical  Institute," 
73.  The  total  number  of  schools  is  14^045,  an  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  "  Baker  Theological 
icrease  of  96;  that  of  officers  and  teachers.  Institute,"  of  Charleston;  and  two  weekly  pa- 
62,191,  an  increase  of  8,492 ;  scholars,  980,622,  pers  were  issued,  the  New  Orleans  Christian 
a  increase  of  48,898 ;  volumes  in  library,  2,-  Advocate  and  tho  Charleston  Christian  Advo- 
H291,  an  increase  of  169,195.  The  Sunday-  eate.  It  was  the  common  expectation  of  all  the 
'M  Adpoeate^  at  the  close  of  the  volume  in  missionaries,  that  the  Church  would  continue  to 
'ctober,  issued  a  regular  edition  of  over  300,000  make  rapid  progress  in  all  the  Southern  States. 
Jpie3,  a  large  increase  over  the  subscription  The  "foreign  missions"  of  the  Church  in 
st  of  the  preceding  year.  Liberia,  South  America,  China,  Germany,  Lidia, 
The  progress  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Bulgaria,  Scandinavia,  embraced  in  1865  202 
horch  in  the  late  slave-holding  States,  continues  missionaries,  and  7,478  members ;  and  the  "  do- 
)  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  mestic  missions"  among  the  Germans,  Indians, 
orthem  anti-slavery  churches,  and  to  augur  Scandinavians,  and  Welsh,  26,075  members.  The 
nportant  results,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  politi-  General  Missionary  Committee  appropriated,  for 
tl  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  the  year  1867,  the  sum  of  $1,030,778 ;  namely: 
harch  only  had  six  conferences,  which  wholly  foreign  missions,  $806,674;  foreign  population 
■  partly  were  situated  in  the  territory  of  these  in  the  United  States,  $64,350 ;  Indian  missions, 
^te^.  They  extended  but  little  south  of  the  $4,600 ;  American  domestic  missions  in  67  an- 
ontier  of  the  northern  and  southern  sections,  nual  conferences  (including  rix  conferences  in 
nbracing  only  the  States  of  Missouri,  Mary-  the  South,  $158,400}  $449,100 ;  missions  in  the 
iod,  Belaif are,  the  valley  of  Virginia,  with  a  United  States  not  included  in  any  annual  con- 
^  isolated  congregations  in  Kentucky  and  ference,  $55,554 ;  for  building  churches  in  the 
'kansa*?.  Early  in  1865,  the  Holston  Confer-  South,  $70,700 ;  miscellaneous  appropriations, 
^ce  in  East  Tennessee,  was  organized  with  a  $80,000. 

mbei»hip(almostexclusivelywhite),  of  6,462.        The  number  of  colleges,  universities,   and 

ue  process  of  this  conference  has  been  most  Biblical  institutes  was  in  1866,  as  follows : 
rtfaordinary,  the  number  of  members  in  1866  Name.  Location. 

>mg  to  18,21 1,  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per  Albion  College Albion,  Michigan. 

Dt^  On  October  11, 1866,  a  second  annual  con-  AUeghanjr  College Meadville,  Pa. 

rence  was  organized  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  Baker  University Baldwin  City,  Kansas. 

liled  the  "  Tennessee  Conference,"  and  num-  Baldwin  Uniyersity Ber^  Ohio. 

:S  ''1'  ^r^'  '^^  organisation,  2,689  g?e^£to'n^fc  '°"" 

.nibera,  484  probationers,  22  Sunday-schools,  Qalesrille  UniTersity GalesviUe, Wisconsin. 


%7?Sregations  m  Texas,  which  on  January  lowa  Wesleyan  University. . . .Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.. 

<  A'^Si,  were  organized  into  a  separate  annual  Lawrence  University Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

'-f«^^nce  (the  *'  Texas  Conference  "),  that  on  McKendree  Colleee if  ^^A^V  ?*^°^1-. 

sstan  «  a  conference,  punted  a 'member-  ^^^"iT^^^jtf^^^^^^^^^^ 

^  01  1,093  members  and  491  probationers,  ohio  Wesleyan  University.... Delaware,  Ohio. 

^  miaaons  m  South  Carolina,  Eastern  Georgia  University  of  the  Pacific Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
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Upper  Iowa  University Fayette,  Iowa. 

Wesley  an  University Middletown,  Conn. 

Wallamet  University Salem,  Oregon. 

Baker  Theological  Institute... Charleston,  S.  C. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute Evanston,  Illinois. 

Methodist  General  Bib.  Inst. .  .Concord,  N.  H. 
Mission  Theological  Institute. Bremen.  Germany. 
Thomson  Biblical  Institute. . . .New  Orleans,  La. 

The  year  1866,  the  centenary  of  American 
Methodism,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  special  services,  by  largely  atten- 
ded special  meetings,  and  by  c<fetributions  for 
the  general  centenary  funds.  As  far  as  re- 
turned up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  the  contri- 
butions reached  the  sum  of  about  four  million 
d oUars.  Them arvellous progress  of  th e  Church 
during  tlie  first  century  of  its  existence  in  the 
United  States  from  decade  to  decade,  is  exhib- 
ited by  the  following  table : 


YEAR. 

1766.... 
1776.... 
1786.... 
1706.... 
1806. . . . 
1816.... 
1826..,. 

1836 

1846.... 
l8o6( ... 
1866.. . . 


Travelling 

Increase  of 

Preachers. 

Preachers. 

"si 

117 

93 

293 

176 

452 

159 

G95 

243 

1,406 

711 

2,928 

1,522 

8,682 

654 

5,877 

2,295 

7,576 

1,699 

KsiDMn. 


Incroaaoof 
Membcra 


4,921 

20,689 

56,664 

180,570 

214,235 

860,800 

650,103 

644,229» 

800,827 

1,032,184 


4,921 

15,768 

85,975 

78,906 

88,665 

146,566 

289,308 

Dec.  5,874 

156,093 

231,857 


n.  Methodist  EpUeopal  Church  South, — This 
Church,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil 
war  numbered  about  700,000,  lost  during  the 
war,  and  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  at  least  one-half  of  the  colored  mem- 
bers. The  first  general  conference  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  was  opened  at  New  Or- 
leans on  the  4th  of  April  and  lasted  one  month. 
The  conference  made  numerous  changes  in  the 
discipline,  some  of  them  merely  verbal.  The 
most  important  action  was  the  following :  the 
election  of  four  additional  bishops,  making  ten 
in  all.  Three  of  these.  Bishops  Soul6,  Andrew, 
and  Early,  were  made  supernumerary.  The 
work  was  divided  into  seven  episcopal  districts, 
each  bishop  to  be  supported  by  the  churches  in 
the  district  over  which  he  has  supervision.  Tlie 
name  of  the  Church  was  changed  from  ^^  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South,"  to  "Episcopal 
Methodist  Church."  This  change,  to  be  effective, 
must  obtain  the  concurrence  of  a  mjgority  of 
all  the  members  of  the  annual  conferences  pres- 
ent and  voting  on  the  question.  The  attendance 
upon  class-meetings  was  made  a  privilege  in- 
stead of  a  duty.  The  rule  on  the  reception  of 
members  was  changed,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
the  preliminary  relation  of  probation.  The 
stewards  of  churches  were  allowed  to  estimate 
the  pastors'  salaries  without  any  reference  to 

•  By  the  with<lmwa]  and  Bepamtlon  of  Bonthcm  Confer- 
ences In  1S44,  organizing  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbmch 
South,  the  Methodist  EpTscopal  Chorch  lost  1,345  trayelling 
)>rcacber8,  and  495^288  membera,  and  yet  so  rapid  was  hor 
ftrowth  during*  the  decade,  that  itt  its  close  (two  ycara  after 
the  ecparation)  there  was  a  net  gain  of  654  preachers,  and  a 
lack  of  only  5,874  members  of  making  up  the  number  lost. 


amounts  named  in  the  discipline.  Vi^.\\>  r\ 
was  made  for  monthly  inquiry  meetings,  ce- 
signed  to  examine  the  spiritual  and  finascit 
condition  of  the  charges.  The  Mis^ocary  S^ 
ciety  was  divided  into  two  boards,  foreign  ax 
domestic,  and  Baltimore  designated  as  theh^&i- 
quai'ters  of  the  former,  and  Kashville  thtt «.:' 
the  latter.  Several  new  annual  confer^ncv* 
were  organized  (the  whole  number  will  now  U 
twenty-seveu),  and  the  organization  of  sevtrJ 
others  authorized.  The  limit  of  the  pasUni 
term  was  extended  to  four  instead  of  tirorefrv. 
It  was  resolved  to  introduce  lay  repreaeuutj"' 
into  the  annual  and  general  conferences.  I/. 
this  change  requires  the  concurrence  oi  tk.t- 
fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  annual  et> 
ferences  present  and  voting  on  the  question. 

The  next  session  of  the  General  ConftM:- 
is  to  be  held  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  cat': 
fii-st  Wednesday  of  May,  1870. 

The  chapter  of  the  discipline  regulating  tie 
relation  of  the  Church  to  colored  people,  was?j 
changed  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Question,  What  shall  be  done  to  promote  the  ict«r* 
eats  of  the  colored  people  ? 

Anstcer  1.  Let  our  colored  members  be  orfFudzei 
as  separate  pastoral  chaigca  vbererer  tbej  pn^u'  ^ 
and  their  number  may  justify  it. 

Ant.  2.  Let  each  paatoral  charge  of  colored  mcr- 
bers  have  ita  own  quarteriy  conferences  coxf>-«i 
of  official  members,  as  pronded  in  the  disciplioe. 

Afu,  8.  Let  colored  persona  be  lioenaed  to  pre^* 
and  6rdaincd  deacons  and  elders,  aceordic^  t^ '-' 
discipline,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  conf«r^t:.< 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  they  arc  deemed^  ■ 
able  persona  for  said  office  and  orders  io  tbe  e  • 
istnr.  • 

Ans,  4.  Tbe  bishop  may  form  a  district  of  oi^rej  i 
charges  and  appoint  to  it  a  colored  praidiTtgil^  ' 
when,  in  his  judgment,  tbe  religious  mterestsvf '-^^^  | 
colored  people  require  it. 

Am,  6.  When  it  ia  judged  advisable  by  tbe  eoD^;  | 
of  bishops,  an  annual  confidence  of  o>lored  pencil 
may  be  organized,  to  be  presided  oTer  by  sccc  ^< 
of  our  biahops. 

Afu.  6.  When  two  or  more  annual  cotfeM--"* 
ahall  be  formed,  let  our  bishopa  adriae  tod  &^u< 
them  in  organizing  a  aeparate  general  eooftneiNJ 
jurisdiction  for  themselves,  if  they  do  so  d<r«ir; 
and  the  bishops  deem  it  expedient,  io  accord^' 
with  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  CbDith.  ■' 
having  the  same  relation  to  this  general  coofeK: 
as  the  annual  conferences  have  to  each  otbfL 

Am,  7.  Let  special  attention  be  giren  toSa»i 
Bchools  among  the  colored  people. 

The  committee  on  correspondence  with  oi-^ 
churches  submitted  their  report,  which  vi 
adopted  as  follows : 

Betolved,  1.  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbc 
South  stands  this  day,  as  she  alwajra  nas  stood,  rea- 
and  willijig  to  conaicer  with  Christian  candor  aoj  >-| 
eauivocal  and  Scriptural  overturea  forsp»p*tH.T*\j 
fellowship  which  may  be  tendered  her  br  aot  tH 
of  Christians  in  their  general  rcpresenULre  vt 
pacity.  , 

2.  That  the  General  Conference  most  vinD'J 
ctprocatea  the  fraternal  greetinga  and  expr^^f>°' ' 
Christian  confidence  from  tbe  Christiao  la^t ' 
Illinois  by  their  repreaentatiTe.  J.  Deitzler. 

«.  That  one  bishop,  and  brother  J.  H.  Ljnn.  ^*  '^ 
pointed  fraternal  meaaengera  from  this  bod/ ■'^ 
tend  the  annual  council  of  the  Christian  Ldioiu 

4.  That,  should  there  be  any  Church  or  ass.^  »f 
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ifthing  to  unite  with  us,  they  shall  be  received  on  The  Convention,  by  a  vote  of  109  yeas  to  21 

Tinpatiafactory  evidence  of  beUcf  in  our  articles  nayg   adopted  for  the  new  organization  the 

nfeuS'r^'^.l^^W:  ."SSc^^drarthly  »««»;  "/ethodlst  Chnrch."    A  resolution  re- 

Hd  in  their  own  church,  according  to  the  mode  pre-  spectmg  secret  societies— condemning  the  same 

•hbed  by  their  discipline.  — presented  in  behalf  of  two  members  from  the 

The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Mission  Wesleyan  Alleghany  Conference,  was  laid  on 

ociety,  Dr.  Sebon,  gave  the  following  account  ^^^  ^^lo  by  40  to  29  votes, 

ftbe'conditionofthe  missions  of  the  Church.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  rebellion  this  de-  Protestant    Church    met    at    Alleghany    city, 

ftmination  had  267  domestic  missions,  with  210  min-  Pennsylvania,  on  Wednesday,  November  14th, 

ters,  and  a  membership  ofi3,376;  also  248  colored  and  adjourned  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 

lifisions,  supplied  by  207  ministers,  and  a  member-  second.      Rev.  John  Scott,   D.    D.,   presided. 

up  of  76,264;  also  25  Indian  missions  w^^^^  The  important  action  of  the  session  was  the 

atirc  prtachcrs,  and  8  manual  labor  schools,  with  i     i..    '^    i»  j.l            i.-^  a«              i     ^   i  v     xi. 

w  staacnt* ;  also  a  large  German  mission,  number-  a<loption  of  the  constitution  as  adopted  by  the 

)sr  in  membership  1,173,  and  a  flourishing  mission  convention  m  Cincmnati,  and  of  the  discipline 

1  China.    The  effects  of  the  war  have  paralyzed  and  prepared  by  the  committee  there  appointed,  as 

Altered  all  these  instituUons,  and  to-day  they  are  amended  by  this  convention,  to  take  cflfect  im- 

i '/o7te  JarT«"^'^i-r.S  '^l^iU^  ^^^^^^^^r  W  its  adjournment,  and  the  change 

ipon  the  part  of  the  conference  to  resuscitate  and  ^*  J^^™®  O*  ^^^  denomination  from  Methodist 

ebnild  their  waste  places.  Protestant   to  "The  Methodist  Church,"  by 

ni.  Methodist  Protestants,  American  Wesley-  ^^^<^^  it  w'iU  hereafter  be  known.    This  action 

;nf  and  Primitive  Methodists.—A  convention  '  ^  an  important  step  toward  the  union  of  non- 

tf  delegates    from    non-episcopal    Methodist  episcopal  Methodist  bodies,  and  a  resolution 

wdies,  called  with  reference  to  tlie  question  of  ^'^a  passed  that  all  independent  churches,  who 

inion,  met  in  the  Union  Chapel,  Cincinnati,  on  were  such  at  the  time  of  the  Cincinnati  Con- 

inj  9th.    A  large  number  of  delegates  were  vention,  numbering  fifty  members,  and  also  all 

present,  representing  the  following  ecclesias-  union  members  of   churches   in   conferences 

tii'al  bodies ;  Muskingum,  Pittsburg,  Michigan,  ^^ic^  liave  taken  action  adverse  to  union,  who 

:ienesee,   Ohio^   North  lUinois,  Korth  Iowa,  ^^7  associate  themselves  together  to  the  num- 

ffestern  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,   West  Vir-  of  three  hundred,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  min- 

finia,  Onondaga,  Illinois,  New  York,  Boston,  i^ter  and  one  kyman  as  representatives  of  said 

<^abash,  and  South  Illinois  Conferences  of  the  church  or  association  in  the  General  Convention 

Methodist  Protestant  Church ;  Central  Ohio,  i"  Cleveland  in  May  next.    The  Methodist  Pro- 

Kew  York,  Iowa ,  Indiana,  Miami,  Michigan,  tcstanty  published  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  the 

Rochester,  Alleghany,  and  Syracuse  Conferen-  organ  of  the  Church  of  the  same  name,  has, 

cea  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  ;•  Union  "^ce  the  union  of  the  Methodist  Protestants 

Chapel,   (Cincinnati,)  Independent    Methodist  ^'ith  the  Wesleyans  and  Independent  Metho- 

Chnrch ;  Union  Church,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio;  ^^^^  Tender  the  simple  name  of ''  The  Methodist 

Union  Chapel  Church,  Livonia,  Michigan;  In-  Church,"  changed  its  title  to  "The  Methodist 

dependent  Church,  Sumpter.  Michigan ;  Church  Recorder."    The  several  general  Church  hoards, 

of  the  New  Testament,  (Dr!  Stockton's,)  Phil-  elected  by  the  General  Conference,  are  located 

*l«lpliia.    The  convention  organized  by  elect-  ^^  follows :  the  Board  of  Publication  and  the 

in?  Rev.  S.  A.  Baker,  of  New  York,  president.  Board  of  Missions  are  located  in  Springfield, 

The  following  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  con-  Ohio.    The  Board  of  Ministerial  Education  is 

stitution  •  located  at  Pittsburg.    The  Board  of  Trustees 

Sic,  1.  -JTie  conditions  required  of  those  who  ap-  «*'  the  Collegiate  AMOciation  has  its  executive 

pl.T  fMLprobationary  membership  in  —  church  are :  committee  located  at  Adnan,  Michigan. 

•  <iav  to  flee  the  wrKh  to  come  and  be  saved  by  The  "  American  Wesleyans  "  were  greatly  di- 

gwcc,  through   our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  an  vided  on  the  question  of  a  union  with  the  Meth- 

m?nT!nf^^??ii°*^*r  *""  '"'*"'  '°  "^^  ^°  command-  odiat  Protestants.  A  majority  of  the  conferences 

«ient3  or  (Jod  blameless.  i     i       i         •     i.  xv         v       ''  r^j*  .  i            v 

!ye.  2.  The  churches  shall  have  power  to  receive  declared  against  the  union.     Of  those  who  op- 

nmbers  on  profession  of  faith,  or  on  certificate  of  posed  this  union,  many,  including  some  of  the 

gwd  standing  in  any  other  Christian  church,  pro-  most  prominent  men  of  the  Churcn,  declared  in 

Tided  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  Christian  ex-  fo^or  of  a  return  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

'Tt  C^Tul^'h  ^^hall  have  the  right  to  hold  Church.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Methodist 

and  control  its  own  property,  and  manage  its  own  Protestant  Chinch  18  tendmg  toward  the  Meth- 

Qoancial  affinrs,  independent  of  all  associated  rela-  odist  Episcopal  Church  South, 

tions  or  bodies.  The  22d  annual  conference  of  the  "Primi- 

U.oknf"^u«^r*^*'°"'^  •^^^'"^r**'  «°^^°""  *°  °"''  tive  Methodist  Church  "of  the  United  States  was 

).^t'ZC;^L^^^^^  ^eld  in  ]^w  Digrings,  Lafayette  County,  Wis., 

"» elder  or  pastor,  or  to  a  quarterly  conference,  be  on  the  17th  of  June.      Thomas  LeckJey  pre- 

fcc^ired  as  a  member  of  this  body.  tided,  and  Rev.  J.  Sharp  oflSciated  as  secretary. 

\!c.  5.  It  is  expected  of  all  churches,  as  a  condi-  The   subject  of  union  with  other  non-episco- 

tM&SuV^T^^^^^^  P-1  ^^'\i^'^  was  considered,  and  the  follow- 

';*..">?  essential  regulations  contained  in  its  book  ^^g  resolution  adopted : 

''  QMcipUne.    .  That  we  favor  all  means  and  meassres  to  pnn8un> 
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mate  the  proposed  union  of  non-episcopal  Method- 
ists, and  that  we  recommend  all  our  circuits  and 
missions  to  make  toward  said  union  as  circumstances 
may  lead  us. 

The  pnblication-  of  the  American  Primitke 
MetTiodUt  magazioe  was  discontinued,  and 
the  membership  advised  to  take  in  its 
place  the  American  Wesleyan,  The  strength 
of  the  body  may  bo  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing statistics,  reported  in  1865:  forty-two 
Sabbath-schools,  three  thousand  and  eighteen 
teacliers  and  scholars,  twenty  travelling  preach- 
ers, (twenty-one  now,)  fourteen  parsonages, 
and  thirty-six  churches,  valued  at  $42,200, 
under  an  indebtedness  of  only  $3,000.  Their 
entire  communion,  preachers  and  people,  aggre- 
gate over  two  thousand.  The  churches  are 
located  mainly  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  northwestern  part  of  Illinois. 

IV.  Free  Methodist  Church.* — The  member- 
ship of  this  church,  in  1860,  was  as  follows: 

Charch 
Preachers.  Members.       Property. 
Genesee  Conference....  81  2,025  ^,050 

Illinois  "       ....  25  1,278  42,550 

Susquehanna  **       ....  21  1,104  7,849 

Michigan  "       ....    8  482 

ToUU  85  4,889  $95,949 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Cliurch  was 
opened  at  Buffalo,  on  October  10,  1866.  The 
discipline  was  revised,  and  many  changes 
made,  but  none  affecting  the  main  features  of 
the  demomination.  Favorable  action  was  taken 
toward  establishing  a  weekly  ^lenominational 
paper.  Rev.  Levi  Wood  was  elected  editor, 
and  authorized  to  commence  the  publication  of 
tiie  paper  as  soon  as  five  tlionsand  dollars  were 
raised  for  the  purpose.  Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts 
was  reelected  general  superintendent 

V.  Evangelical  Association, — The  general  sta- 
tistics of  this  branch  of  Methodism  in  1866  were 
as  follows: 

Conferences.  Members. 

East  Pennsylvania 9,000 

Central      "            6,769 

Pittsburg 4,868 

New  York 8,020 

Canada 2,842 

Michigan 1,698 

Ohio 5,436 

Indiana  (1865) 4,049 

Illinois 6,691 

Wisconsin .6,201 

Iowa 2,980 

Kansas 250 

Germanyt  (estimated) 8,000 

64,689 

To  these  must  be  added  2,015  probationers, 
making  the  total  membership  56,784,  against 
54,185,  being  an  increase  of  2,549.  The  num- 
ber of  itinerant  preachers  was  436;  local 
preachers,  855 ;  adults  baptized,  683 ;  children 

• 

*  Bee  "  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  TrM 
Methodist  Church  for  the  year  ending  1866,"  Bochester, 
N.  T.  186flL 

t  See  ^  Almanac  of  the  Evangelical  Association"  for  1967, 
published  by  the  DeDoralnationol  Book  Concern,  at  Clere- 
land.  Ohio. 


baptized,  4,735;  Sunday-schools,  699:  Saiiday- 
school  scholars,  85,530;  officers  and  ieacben-, 
7,055 ;  volumes,  86,057 ;  catechetical  cksse*, 
252  ;*  catechumens,  2,309 ;  churches,  702;  prob- 
able value,  $882,850 ;  parsonages,  171 ;  proV 
ablevalue,  $119,471. 

VI.  African  Methodist Ejnseowd  Ckvrch aj»i 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  ChvrcL— 
The  former  of  these  b(Klies  has  about  70,000,  sl'I 
the  latter  42,000  members.  The  qnadrenoiai 
General  Conferences  of  both  bodies,  held  k 
1864,  declared  in  favor  of  effecting  a  onion. 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Chnrrr. 
held  an  extraordinary  General  Conference  ci 
the  20th  and  21st  of  September,  at  Ilarnsbarc. 
Pa.,  to  discuss  the  union  question.  Sixtj-oLt 
clerical  and  twenty-two  ky  delegates  were  n 
attendance,  together  with  the  entire  board  o: 
superintendents. 

As  the  validity  of  the  call  of  this  extra  ft>- 
sion  was  more  than  doubtful,  action  in  tlk 
premises  was  not  reached.  The  decision  of 
the  body  amounted  only  to  a  postponement  o! 
the  question  till  it  could  be  lawfully  dediil 
In  no  sense  is  it  to  be  construed  into  a  Tote  ml- 
verse  to  union.  On  tiie  contrary,  the  tonecit 
debate  indicated  a  strong  tendency  to  Moth<<.- 
ist  unification,  and  the  prophecy  was  indnbi«. 
that  at  no  very  distant  day  the  whole  AmericfL 
Methodist  family  would  be  consolidated  ic:) 
one  Church.  Doctrinally,  the  two  Cbcrciic-» 
are  a  unit.  The  main  ecclesiastical  point  (V 
difference  is,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  bishops  with  the  tenure  of  oflii ' 
during  good  behavior,  and  the  African  }it^r 
odist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  has  supenntenii- 
ents  elected  for  only  four  years. 

VI.  Great  Britain  and  British  CoUnin.- 
The  123d  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference of  England  was  opened  at  Leed^  oi 
July  26th.  Rev.  William  Arthur  was  elected 
president,  and  Rev.  John  Farrar,  secretary.  T?.  ' 
vacancies  in  the  Conference  were  6  by  dea'.l 
and  10  by  the  retirement  of  supernumerario. 
The  Conference,  to  complete  its  number  (lV 
"  Legal  Hundred  "),  elected  4  new  members  'ij- 
nomination ;  12  were  electe<l  by  seniority.  Tie 
general  statistics  of  Weslc^n  Method  isn^er, 
in  1866,  as  follows: 


Great  Britain 

Ireland  including  Missions) 

Foreign  Missions 

Frencn  Conference 

Australasian  Conference. . . . 

Canada  Conference 

Eastern     British     America 
Conference 


Total. 


Members. 


8S1,188 
19,835 
59,896 
1,694 
47,695 
53,954 

15,275 


529,5S7 


ODtn»I. 

l.'J 

2,554 

ij«: 


These  figures  show  an  increase  of  roeniVr- 
in  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  year,  of  3V 
decrease  in  Ireland,  196 ;  decrease  on  fere' 
stations,  2,649. 

The  **  New  Connecticw  "  Methodifts  rcpv'*^  • 
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at  their  last  Conference  11  districts,  60  circnits,  Their  investigations  were  delayed  by  the  po- 

aad  11  missions,   150  preachers,  and  24,064  litical  condition  of  the  country,  bat  in  Jane 

members  in  England;  7  circuits  and  stations,  1799,  they  finally  settled  upon  the  units  of 

6  missionaries,  and  692  members  in  Ireland ;  90  measure  for  length  and  weight,  and  developed 

oircait  preachers,  and  8,028  members  in  Canada,  from  them  the  complete  ^trio  System.    It 

There  has  been  a  total  decrease  of  233  of  the  was  desirable  that  the  unit  of  length  should  be 

ijreign  missions  of  this  Church ;  that  of  China  derived  from  some  permanent  and    absolute 

vis^  daring  the  year  1866,  specially  successful,  measure  of  length,  in  which,  when  once  ascer- 

The  Bible  Christians  had,  in  1866,  37  cir-  tained,  there  could  be  no  possible  variation. 

cuitB  and  43  home  missions  in  England,  and  53  The  foot,  the  existing  unit  of  length,  was  a 

abroad;  with  245  itinerant  preachers,  1,691  very  jariable  quantity,  and  there  could  be  no 

local  preachers;    25,138  members;   1,050  on  absolute  standard  for  it.    It  was  based  upon 

trial ;  89,249  scholars ;  and  8,272  teachers.  the  average  length  of  the  human  foot  of  nn 

The  minutes  of  the  47th  Annual  Conference  adult  male ;  but  this  was  a  measure  of  length 

of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connection,  held  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  could  never  be 

ia  18SQ^  state  that  there  are  880  travelling  absolutely  exact.    The  French  savanUj  after 

preachers^  male   and  female;    2,992   conneo-  considering  and  r^ecting  numerous  other  offered 

tioaal  chapels;  8,183  rented  chapels,  etc.,  and  units  of  length,  finally  agreed  to  deduce  one 

I;],438  members ;  2,835  Sunday-schools ;  227,-  from  the  circumference  of  the  earth.    To  ob- 

476  scholars,  including  the  home  and  foreign  tain  this,  they  measured  an  arc  of  meridian  in 

missions.  several  directions,  and  compaiing  these  meas- 

The  **  United  Methodists  "  numbered,  in  1866,  urements  with  those  of  other  astronomers  and 

6pj57  members  (including  foreign  missions) ;  hydrographers,  deduced  thence    the  distance 

chapels,  1,140;  itinerant  preachers,  283;  local  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  or  one-fourth  of 

preachers,  3,281 ;  Sunday  scholars,  134,362.  the  earth^s  circumference.    Dividing  this  dis 

The  Methodist  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and  tance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  by  ten 

the  British  possessions  of  North  America  are  millions,  they  obtained  the  unit  which  they 

ea^rly  canvassing  the  subject  of  nnion.    In  sought,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  meteb,  or 

Great  Britain,  the  main  branch  of  Methodists,  measure. 

the  TTesleyan  Connection,  this  year,  for  the  first  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  mind 
time,  took  action  on  the  subject.  In  reply  to  that  if  this  measurement  of  the  quadrant  of 
&n  overture  from  the  Conference  of  the  Method-  meridian  was  accurately  made,  it  furnished  a 
lit  ^ew  Connection,  the  Conference  expressed  measurement  absolutely  perfect,  and  admitting 
a  desire,  in  all  ways  that  are  open,  to  promote  a  of  no  variation  either  from  contraction  or  ex- 
fratcmal  feeling.  They  declared  themselves  pansion.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to 
anable  to  offer  any  suggestions  for  the  organic  believe  that  there  was  not  entire  aconracy  in 
union  of  the  two  Connections,  but  at  the  same  the  admeasurement  of  arcs  of  the  meridian 
time  expressed  their  readiness  to  give  their  full  from  which  this  length  of  the  quadrant  of  the 
attention  to  any  proposals  the  New  Connection  earth's  circumference  was  based.  Sir  John 
Conference  might  be  prepared  to  offer.  Herschel,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  living 
In  the  British  possessions  of  America  most  on  this  question,  insists,  in  a  paper  recently 
of  the  Methodist  bodiesi  have  declared  them-  published,  that  there  was  a  serious  inaccuracy 
selves  in  favor  of  uniting  in  one  Greneral  Con-  in  the  calculation  of  the  length  of  these  arcs 
fcrcnce  for  all  British  America.  of  meridian,  and  opposes,  on  this  ground,  the 
iffilRIC  SYSTEM,  The.  In  intercourse  introduction  of  the  metric  system  into  Great 
^ith  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  in  our  internal  Britain  to  the  exclusion  of  the  so-called  '^  impe- 
commerce,  the  great  diversity  of  weights  and  rial "  system.  We  cannot  see,  however,  that, 
tiieasures  in  use  has  b^en  the  occasion  of  much  except  in  astronomical  and  geodesic  or  hydro- 
difficulty  and  confusion.  These  weights  and  grapnic  questions,  there  can  be  any  just  objection 
measures  were  not  based  on  any  common  on  this  ground.  Whether  correctly  or  incor- 
standard,  and  the  foot,  the  acre,  the  mile,  the  rectly,  as  relates  to  the  actual  length  of  a  line 
ell,  the  yard,  the  bushel,  the  gallon,  the  pound,  bounding  the  earth^s  circumference,  the  length 
the  stone,  and  the  quarter,  varied  in  quantity  of  the  meter  has  been  assumed  as  a  fixed  qnan- 
*ith  each  nation,  and  in  Great  Britain,  Franco,  tity,  and  the  standard  measures  which  represent 
an'J  Germany,  with  almost  every  province  or  that  unit  of  length  have  been  made  of  such 
^>nnty.  An  JEnglish  foot,  a  Paris  foot,  and  a  metals,  or  combinations  of  metal,  as  do  not  vary 
German  foot  differed  by  several  inches ;  a  Ger-  in  length  from  the  influence  of  moderate  heat 
man  mile  in  length  was  about  four  times  an  or  cold,  and  having  been  definitely  determined, 
English  one,  and  the  Irish  and  Swedish  miles  its  multiples  and  subdivisions  are  equally  fixed 
t^Sered  from  either.  and  absolute.  ' 

These  perplexing  variations  in  weights  and  From  this  unit  of  length,  the  meter,  all  the 

measures   produced   so   much    annoyance   in  other  measures,  of  surfaces,  of  solids,  of  liquids, 

prance  that,  in  1791,  a  body  of  $a/cants  were  and  of  weights,  are  derived. 

charged  with  the  production  of  a  permanent  Thus,  the  unit  of  measures  of  surface  or  land 

aod  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  measures  is  the  are,  from  the  Latin  area,  and  is 

*^hich  should  be  made  the  standard  for  France,  the  square  of  ten  meters,  or,  in  oth^r  words,  9 


J 
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sqaore  of  which  each  side  is  ten  meters  in 
length.  ' 

Ihe  unit  of  solid  measvre  is  the  stere,  from 
the  Greek,  and  is  the  cube  of  a  meter,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  solid  mass  one  meter  long,  pno 
meter  broad,  and  one  meter  high. 

The  nnit  of  liquid  measure  is  the  liters  from 
the  Greek,  and  is  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of 
the  meter,  which  is  the  decimeter^  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  ft  vessel  where,  by  interior  measure- 
ment, each  side  and  the  bottom  are  square 
decimeten. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gram^  which  is  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  decimeter  of  distilled  water, 
each  edge  of  the  cube  being  one  one-hundredth 
of  a  meter.  The  water  must  be  weighed  in  a 
vacaum,  and  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  great- 
est density,  viz :  4°  centigrade  or  39°  12'  Fahr- 
enheit. Such  are  the  main  elements  of  the 
metric  system.  But  each  of  these  has  its  mul- 
tiples and  its  subdivisions.  It  is  multiplied 
decimally  upward  and  divided  decimally  down- 
ward. The  multiples  are  derived  from  the 
Greek.  Thus,  dectt^  ten ;  Aecto,  hundred ;  lilo, 
thousand;  and  myria,  ten  thousand,  prefixed  to 
meter,  signify  ten  meters,  one  hundred  meters, 
one  thousand  hieters,  and  ten  thousand  meters. 
The  subdivisions  are  derived  from  the  Latin. 
Thus,  deci^  centi^  milli^  prefixed  to  meter  signify 
one-tenth,  one-hundredth,  and  one-thousandth 
of  a  meter. 

The  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  at 
first  bitterly  opposed  in  France,  the  people  being 
strongly  attacned  to  the  old  and  impe^ect  sys- 
tems ;  and  though  the  authority  of  tne  first  I^a- 
poleon  was  used  to  establl^  it,  the  feeble  and 
ineflScient  Government  of  the  Restoration  did 
not  insist  upon  its  use,  and  it  was  not  until  1840, 
when  the  authority  of  Louis  Philippe  was  firmly 
established,  that  it  was  made  obligatory  by  the 
laws  of  France.  It  has  since  been  adopted 
wholly  or  in  part  by  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Hesse,  Mecklen- 
burg, the  Netherlands,  Parma,  Portugal,  Sax- 
ony, Sardinia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Wiirtemburg.  In  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  it 
is  made  permissive,  and  will  soon  be  adopted 
peremptorily  as  the  national  system.    On  July 


27,  1866,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  too^ 
up  and  passed  the  following  bills,  which  bid 
previously  passed  the  House  of  RepresentatiTei. 
and  receiving  the  executive  sanction,  becank 
laws.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  permit,  but  do 
not  actually  require  the  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem throughout  the  United  States,  in  the  p<»t- 
office  department,  and  in  all  commercial  ickr- 
course  with  foreign  countries : 

A  Bill  to  antliorise  tho  Use  of  the  MetrSo  System  of 'Wdete 

and  MeMiire& 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Eoute  qf  Eeprtieti' 
ativeeofthe  United  Statet  of  Amtriea  m  Cimrmei- 
temhlea,  That  from  and  after  the  paaaage  of  this  ici 
it  shall  be  lawfiil  throughout  the  United  States  r. 
America  to  employ  the  weights  and  measures  of  tl 
metric  ayatem ;  and  no  contract,  or  dealing,  orpleal- 
ing  in  any  court,  shall  be  deemed  invalid,  orliaUt^t 
objection,  because  the  weights  or  measures  expressi*^ 
or  referred  to  therein  are  weights  or  measures  cftb 
metric  system. 

Sec.  2,  And  he  it  furthfr  enaeUd,  That  the  tit- 
in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed  shall  be  recc- 
nizedy  in  the  construction  of  contracts,  and  iil  le> 
proceedings,  as  establishing,  in  terms  of  the  vtxj'- 
and  measures  now  in  use  in  the  United  State^r-. 
equiyalent  of  the  weights  and  measures  exrre>^ 
therein  in  terms  of  the  metric  system ;  and  said  ul  - 
mar  be  lawfully  used  for  computing,  detenniiu-f 
and  expressing  in  customary  weigfau  and  mcasiJ^c; 
the  weights  and  measures  of' the  metric  sjsteoL 

MEA6UBES  OF  LSXGTH. 


UKTRIC  DSXOVI  NATIONS 
ASD  TALUES. 


Myriometer. 

Kilometer.. . 

Ilectoineter. 
Delcametcr.. 

•Meter 

Decimeter  . 
Centimeter. 
Millimeter. . 


10,000  meters, 

1,000  meter^ 

100  meters, 

10  meters, 

1  meter, 

^th  of  a  meter, 

j4vthofameter, 

ToWthofameter, 


KQCnrALE5T8   IX  vzKr 
KATIOXS  IX  est 


&2187  mUea. 
i  0.62187  mile,  or  V^: 
1     and  10  lAciies. 

839  feet  aad  one  isei 

:S8S.7  iochea. 

80.87  InebeflL 

S.987  Inebea. 

0.8987  Inch. 

0.0894  inch. 


:« 


MEASURES  OF  SURFACE. 


UET&IC  DEICOVINATTOKS 
AND  TALUES. 


Hectare. 

Are 

Centare. 


10,000  square  meters, 
100  square  meters, 
1  square  meter. 


KQUITALKKTS  IS  U- 


8.471 


Tsrds. 


119.6  square  pr£ 
1650  aquare  iaeit*; 


WEIOnTS. 


METRIC  DEKOMIKATIONS  AND  TALUBS. 


KAMES. 


Millier  or  tonneau. 

Quintal 

Myriagrom 

Kilogram  or  kilo.., 

Hectogram 

Decagram 

Granv. 

Deelsram 

Centigram 

MilUgram 


No,  of  grains 


1,000,000 

100,000 

10,000 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 


Weight  of  whAt  qncBtilr  of  water  at  raudiBBm 


1  cubic  meteK 

1  hectoliter 

10  liters 

1  liter 

1  deciliter 

10  cubic  centimeters  . . . . 
1  cubic  centimeter. 

of  a  cubic  centimeter. 

cubic  millimeters 

1  cubic  millimeter. 


i\ 


wiriTALnns  w  w* 
xoioxATioxB  a  r* 


Ardsdig«« 


9S0M  poasi^ 
93M€  pocf  K 
&9M4  poBRds. 
8.Si71  o«>Cf«. 
0.85«Te««* 
15.48i  pua^ 
LM83gHi&& 
0.1MSfiTata 
a0194cniB. 


*  A  mon  Mcaet  flgEpntsloii  of  tho  ralaa  of  Um  in«ter  tn  InehM  and  dedmali  of  aa  lack  ti  aOJCSS  facta. 
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HBABUBES    OF   OAPACITT. 


MRUO  DBNOXIXAnOXS  AKD  TALUSS. 


NAMES. 


Kilolitn*  or  Store. 

IlectoUtcr 

Decaliter 

Liter 

Dedlitcr. 

Centiliter. 

MMUlitcr 


Wo.pfHtm. 


1,000 

100 

10 

1 

^5 


CnUe  Maamrik 


1  cnbic  meter 

^th  of  a  cable  meter 

10  cable  decimeters. 

1  cable  decimeter. 

i^xth  of  a  cable  decimeter, . . 

iO  cable  centimeters 

1  cable  centimeter 


XQUITALBXTB  IN  DKKOUINATXONS  IX  USB. 


Dry  M«unn. 

1.80S  cable  yards. 

2  baahels  and  8.85  pecks. . . 

9.08  quarts 

0.90S  quart 

6.1022  cable  Inches 

0.6102  cable  Inch 

0.061  cable  Inch 


Uqotd  or  Wiu  ll«ttiii% 


26117  gallons. 
2&417  gallonti. 
2.6417  gallons. 
1.0567  quarts. 
0.S45  jrill. 
0.838  fluid  ounce. 
0.27  fluid  drachm. 


Jomt  reaolotion  to  enable  the  Seeretanr  of  the  Treasory  to 

for&Lih  to  each  State  one  set  of  the  Standard  Weights  and 

McAsons  of  the  Metric  Svstem. 

Bs  U  raalvtd  by  the  Senate  and  Sbtue  of  BepretenU 

ati^a  of  the  UhUed  StaUe  of  Ameriea  in  Congress  as- 

wAUd,  That  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  dc,  and 

be  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 

each  State,  to  be  delivered  to  the  GoTcrnor  thereof, 

oDe  set  of  the  standard  weiehts  and  measures  of  the 

Detnc  system,  for  the  use  of  the  States  respectirely. 

A  KQ  to  aathorlze  the  Use  in  Fost-Offiees  of  Weights  of  the 
Cenomination  of  Grama. 
BiiiewuUihy  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepreawlO' 
i%Hi  of  the  Unued  States  of  America  in  Confess  as^ 
tmiUky  That  the  Postmaster-General  be,  and  he  is 
bereby  authorixed  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  post- 
offices  ezchangine  mails  with  foreign  countries,  and 
to  Boch  other  offices  as  he  shodl  think  expedient^ 
postal  balances  denominated  in  grams  of  the  metric 
BT«tem,  and  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  one- 
bftlf  oQDce  avoirdnpois  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
f»r  postal  purposes  as  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  grams 
of  toe  metric  weights,  and  so  -adopted  in  progres- 
lion-  and  the  rates  of  postage  shall  bo  applied  ac- 
cordingly. 

For  many  purposes,  approximatioas  to  the 
exact  valaes  of  these  weights  and  measures  are, 
in  other  and  more  generally  known  terms,  saf- 
ficient  for  the  purpose  of  their  Qonversion  to 
oor  ordinary  terms,  or  the  reduction  of  them  to 
tbc  metric  system.  We  subjoin  a  few  which 
are  easy  of  calculation : 


millimeter 
decimeter 
meter 
meters 
decameter 
kilometer 
oentlare 
hectare 
liter 

hectoliter 
kilogram 
^  tonneaax 
tonneaa 


about  f^th  of  an  Inch. 
4  Inches. 

1.1  yard. 
1  rod. 

.5  of  a  chain. 

.625  of  a  mile,  or  200  rods  or  \  of  a  mile. 

1.2  of  a  B^hare  yard. 
2.5  acres. 


^      a 


^        u 

^        u 
_       u 


lA-  quarts,  or  .875  of  a  gallon. 
2|  Dnshela,  or  Ith  or  .S&  of  a  barrel. 
2.2  pounds  avoirdupois,  or82  oz.  troy, 
one  long  ton,  or  2,240  pounds. 
l,>o  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  cases  where  grea^ter  accuracy  is  required, 
the  following  tabic  of  comparison  with  theUni- 
ted  States  standard  weights  and  measures  will 
be  found  of  great  service.  It  gives  the  multiplier 
or  divisor  for  reducing  metres,  litres,  etc.,  into 
feet,  inches,  quarts,  etc.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
common  weights  and  measures  into  grams, 
metres,  etc.,  multiply  hj  the  divisor,  or  divide 
ly  the  multiplier. 

The  multipliers  and  divisors  are  given  in 
most  cases  to  four  or  five  decimals  only.  Greater 
accuracy  may  be  obtained  in  comparing  lengths, 
surfaces,  and  capacities,  by  considering  the 
metres  as  89.8685  U.  S.  inches,  and  in  compar- 
ing weights  by  considering  the  kilogram  as 
2.20606  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  ^llon  is 
called  231,  and  the  bushel  2150.42  cubic 
inches. 


Maltiply         meters 

meters 

meters 

meters 

kilometers 

sq.  meters 

sq.  meters 

sq.  meters 

ores 
hectares 
hectares 
liters 
liters 
liters 
hectoliters 
liters 
hectoliters 
steres 
steres 
grams 
kilograms 
kilograms 
kilograms 
kilograms 
tonneaux 
tonneaux 


« 
«i 

u 
«l 
l( 
II 
<l 
11 
«l 
i< 
l( 
II 
l< 
II 
II 
II 
11 
11 
II 
II 
II 
II 
u 
II 


it 
tt 
11 
<< 
<< 
<( 
<< 
tt 
tt 
It 
II 
tt 
tt 
*t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ti 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


89.8685 

8.2807 
1.0935r 
.19SS3 
.62185 
1550. 
10.768 
1.196 
8.953 
2.4709 
.003861 
83.81 
1.05656 
.26414 
2.837 
61.012 
8.581 
1.8078 
.2759 
15.44 
82.147 
85.30 
2.681 
2.206 
.985 
1.103 


or  divide  by       .0254 

.80431 
.91444 

5.G294 

1.6094 
.0006452 
.09291 
.8362 
.2529 
.4047 
250. 

.02958 
.9465 

8.786 
.8524 
.01639 
.2832 
.7646 

8.625 
.9648 
.02108 
.02833 
.873 
.4536 

1.015 
.9066 


i< 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ti 


to  get  inches, 
feet. 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


yards, 
rods, 
miles. 

square  inches, 
square  feet, 
square  yards, 
square  rods, 
acres. 

square  miles, 
fluid  ounces, 
quarts. 

gallons, 
ushels. 
cubic  inches, 
cubic  feet, 
cubic  yards, 
cords, 
grains, 
trojr  ounces, 
avoirdupois  ounces, 
tro^  pounds, 
avoirdupois  pounds, 
long  tons, 
short  tons. 


To  make  the  metric  system  more  easy  and    illustrations:  1.    The  meter. — ^This  is  a  mea»* 
plain  of  comprehension,  we  give  the  following    nre  of  length,  and  the  cut  represents  five  ceo 
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timeters,  or  one-twentieth  of  a  meter.  Its  di- 
visions show  what  is  the  exact  length  of  the 
centimeter. 


a 


2.  The  Square  Meter, — This,  as  the  figure 
demonstrates,  contains  one  hundred  square  deci- 
meters, each  side  heing  one  meter  or  ten  de- 


cimeters in  length,  and  each  square  decimeter, 
if  subdivided,  would  be  found  to  contain  one 
hundred  square  centimeters. 

3.  The  Oulie  Meter. — JIach  of  the  six  faces 
of  the  cubic  meter  is  a  square  meter,  and  it 
consequently  contains  one  thousand  cubic  de- 
cimeters, and  each  cubic  decimeter  one  thousand 
cubic  centimeters,  as  the  figure  demonstrates. 

The  metric  system  is  already  in  use  in  some 
arts  and  trades  in  this  country,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  others.  Some  of  the 
measures  are  already  manufactured  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  to  meet  an  existing  demand  at  home  and 


9    /     £     3     j^     s     e     7     a     g     to 


abroad.    The  manufacturers  of  the  FairknL> 
scales  say  that  for  several  years  thej  have  lud  i 
large  export  demand  for  their  scales  with  tie 
French  weights,  and  that  the  demand  and  sie 
are  constancy  increasing.    For  the  uses  of  th? 
chemist,    the    apothecary,    the    manofiictcrc: 
jeweller,  and  all  artisans  engaged  in  the  ^ 
descriptions  of  work,  and  for  all  sdentific  piL*- 
poses,  this  system  is  greatly  preferable  to  iLi: 
hitherto  in  vogue.    Since  the  passage  of  the  sc:  ; 
of  Congress,  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  se<-  | 
eral  of  our  larger  cities  have  taken  up  the  cut-  ' 
ter,  and  reported  favorably  on  the  more  geotrJ  . 
introduction  of  the  system  in  the  weigbiDg  ^I  ; 
measuring  of  commodities  for  sale  or  export,     j 
MEXICO.    The  opening  of  the  year  fouri  ' 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Mexico  as  deplc^U^  [ 
as  the  most  determined  enemy  of  Imperii]  rd 
could  desire.    Wherever  the  authori^  of  Misi-  , 
milian  was  sustained  by  an  imposing  miL':^7 
force,  there  was,  at  least,  a  semblance  of  orCd  i 
and  established  government ;  but  in  those  \ir} 
of  the  country— and  they  were  manr— wL?:? 
the  military  arm  could  not  be  felt,  rapice,  ilt- 
dor,  and  outrages  too  horrible  to  relate,  v^rt  d 
daily  occurrence.    The  organized  armies  aiti 
Ecpublio  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  ^t 
of  them  scattered  bands  of  guerillas  and  irrtr.- 
lar  soldiery,  commanded  by  leaders  of  more  f 
.  less  notoriety  and  daring,  kept  the  northern  adi 
southern  States  of  the  country  in  continiul  tl^- 
order.    The  Imperialists  controlled  bat  a  ssiE 
portion  of  the  entire  territory,  altboa^  ust 
portion,  it  must  be  admitted,  compri^  t^i 
richest  and  most  populous  States  of  Mtiic'j, 
constituting  the  real  seat  of  the  Mexican  nau^ 
This  was  the  central  table-land,  upon  wl^d 
from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Spamsb  Co> 
quest,  the  population  seems  to  have  coikx> 
trated  itself,  and  to  have  dominated  marc  if 
less  over  the  acljoining  regions  lying  betv^va  it 
and  the  coast.     Central  Mexico,  with  is 
wings  on  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific,  with  • 
population  of  six  and  a  half  millioDs  vii^ 
an  area  of  240,000  square  miles,  was  pr^- 
cally  and  substantially  in  the  hands  of  tj* 
Imperialists.   It  included  the  great  table-U:i 
of  Anahuac  from  Puebki  to  San  Luis  Po:  >l 
the  healthier  portions  of  the  vallers  of  i^ 
three  principal  Mexican  rivers,  the  Paan 
Santiago,  and  Mescala,  all  the  great  minir 
districts,  and  almost  every  town  conuiax 
over  80,000  inhabitants.    The  rich  and  fl 
ishing  cities  of  Mexico,  Pnebla,  Guaojjiiit 
Leon,  Queretaro,  Guadiyalara,  Morelia.  J-j 
apa.  Vera  Cruz,  and  San  Luis  Potoa,  «'i ' 
the  prmcipal  manufacturing  establishrncii: 
of  the  country,  were  all  within  lU  hi^-^ 
Though  comprising  not  more  than  one-il  ir 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  country,  thii  t].-' 
trict  contained  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  wtoJ 
population  and  a  much  greater  proportion  v  f| 
the  wealth.  North  of  it  ky  a  vast  res^ion  co 
taining  450,000  square  miles,  but  leis  u^l 
1,200,000  inhabitants,  which,  with  the  ti 
tion  of  small  portions  pr^Arioosly  held  It  ^-^ 
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Imperialists,  was  substantiallj  under  the  control  and  often  without  trial.    So  brigandage  is  not 
of  the  Hepnblicans ;  and  to  the  south  were  the  so  popular  a  profession  as  formerly  in  portions 
provinces  forming  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  of  Mexico."                                                 , 
[ilso  under  the  control  of  the  Republicans,  and  Early  in  January,  the  Imperialists  being  then 
those  forming  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  in  possession  of  the  chief  towns  in  Northeast- 
vere  noraindly  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial-  em  Mexico,  some  excitement  was  caused  by  an 
ists,  althoDgh  in  reality  the  descendants  of  the  expedition,  undertaken   by  American   sympa- 
Spaniards,  whether  Imperialists  or  Republicans,  thizers  with  the  Liberal  cause,  from  the  Texas 
scarcely  held  their  own  against  the  aboriginal  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Bagdad  on  the  Mexi- 
tribes,  whose  power  had  never  been  broken.  can  side  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.    The  Im- 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  military  situation,  penal  garrison,  numbering  about  200  men,  was 
at  the  commencement  of  1866,  did  not  differ  captured,  together  with  the  commander  of  the 
materiallyfromthatof  January,  1865;  the  Impe-  post,  and  the  town  was  given  over  to  indis- 
rialists  held  tlie  central  portion  of  the  country,  criminate  plunder.    To  preserve  order  and  pro- 
while  on  their  flanks,  both  north  and  south,  hung  tect  the  interests  of  resident  Americans,  a  body 
a  restless,  unscrupulous,  and  vindictive   foe,  of  American  troops  was  ordered  to  occupy  the 
ffhose  activity  kept  them  in  continual  alarm,  place,  but,  upon  the  remonstrance  of  the  com- 
and  whose  offensive  power  was  still  formidable  mander  of  the  French  fleet  off  Bagdad,  tiiey 
enongh  to  excite  serious  apprehension.    The  were  subsequently  withdrawn.    The  capture 
guerilla  may  be  said  to  have  been  omnipresent,  and  pillage  of  Bagdad  was  afterwards  disavowed 
and  was  especially  active  in  those  parts  of  the  by  General  Weitz|l,  commanding  the  United 
(Country  held  by  the  Imperialists,  where  moun-  States  forces  in  Texas,  who  also  issued  an  order 
tain  ranges  afforded  a  place  of  concealment  or  directing  the  arrest  of  all  armed  persons  found 
refiige,  whence  he  could  sally  unexpectedly  upon  lurking  in  the  district  of  the  Rio  Grande.    This 
hJs  foes.    Upon  this  class  of  belligerents  the  action  of  the  authorities  served  to  quiet  the  ap- 
Imperial  leaders  inflicted  the  most  summary  prehensions  entertained  in  some  quarters,  that 
punishment)  insomuch  that  it  has  been  com-  the  occupation  of  Bagdad  might  complicate  our 
pQted  that  upward  of  fifteen  thousand  of  them  relations  with  the  French  government, 
were  shot  or  hanged  previous  to  1866.    But  the  A  minute  account  of  military  operations  in 
(leaire  of  vengeance  or  the  hope  of  plunder  seems  Northern  Mexico,  which  was,  at  the  commence- 
to  have  rendered  the  Mexican  guerilla  insensi-  ment  of  1866,  the  chief  theatre  of  resistance  to 
We  to  danger  and  indifferent  to  death,  and  he  the  Imperial  rule,  would  be  incompatible  with 
carried  his  depredations  to  the  very  gates  of  the  the  limits  or  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  would 
c^itil.   In  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Im-  besides  possess  little  interest  to  the  general 
perialists  were  in  force,  these  operations  were,  reader.    The  Republican  leaders  were,  for  the 
of  course,  conducted  with  caution,  and  guerillas  most  part,  unknown  or  obscure  men,  and  the 
rarely  showed  themselves  by  day  unless  in  over-  battles,  sieges,  and  marches  of  the  opposing 
powering  numbers.    At  night  they  roamed  at  forces,  although  magnified  into  great  propor- 
^n,  and  from  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  tions  in  the  newspaper  accounts,  were  in  reality 
wnntry,  their  mobility,  and  the  ready  assistance  conducted  on  too  small  a  scale  to  render  them 
&3brded  them  by  the  native  population,  they  of  value  as  military  precedents.    President  Jna- 
proved  in  reality  more  formidable  opponents  rez  still  remained  at  El  Paso,  in  the  extreme 
than  if  tbrjy  had  met  their  enemies  in  the  open  northern  part  of  Chihuahua,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
ticrld.     To  fight  these  men  with  their   own  and  Escobedo,  the  chief  Republican  general  in 
weapons  the  Imperial  government  organized  the  north,  after  suffering  defeat  before  Mata- 
4  force  known  as  "  Contra-Guerrillas,"  which,  moras,  had  retreated  to  Camargo,  in  the  north- 
cnder  the  lead  of  Colonel  Dupin,  a  man  of  im-  ern  part  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas.    His  lieu- 
jneose  energy,  coolness,  and  audacity,  succeeded  tenants,  Cortinas  and  Trevenio,  were  somewhere 
in  exterminating  the  guerillas  in  certain  quar-  in  Tamaulipas  or  New  Leon,  and  in  Southern 
fers  most  infested  by  them.     "  The  exploits  of  Tamaulipas  the  partisan  chiefs,  Mendez  and 
thi3  man,"  writes  a  correspondent  from  Mexico,  Gomez,  were  operating.    Farther  to  the  west 
**are  known  in  every  Mexican  household,  and  Corona  in  Sinaloa,  and  Pesquiera  and  Morales 
his  name  is  a  terror  everywhere.    He  conceived  in  Sinora,  harassed  the  Imperialists  by  constant 
the  idea  of  organizing  a  command  to  operate  demonstrations  of  greater  or  less  importance. 
2?airist  the  bandits  that  infest  every  road  in  the  In  Southern  Mexico  the  veteran  Alvarez,  with 
^mpire.    He  commenced  by  hanging  or  shoot-  his  Pinto  Indians,  held  the  mountain  fastnesses 
iQg  every  robber  that  he  caught,  and,  strange  of  Guerrero ;  Regules  was  in  Michoacan,  and  in 
J^  say,  he  calculated  that  ninety-nine  in  every  OaJQca  Porfirio  Diaz,  one  of  the  ablest  leaders 
jQndred  Mexicans  were  robbers.    When  he  ap-  the  Republicans  had,  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  re- 
h'aT8  in  a  neighborhood  a  Liberal  or  robber  verses,  undauntedly  kept  the  field  against  the 
•iinnot  be  found.     They  avoid  him  as  they  Imperialists.    Every  day  demonstrated  the  diflS- 
^ould  a  sweeping  pestilence.     His  acts  are  culty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  holding 
j'twen  cmel,  and  his  power  abused ;  but  in  some  the  northern  States  with  the  forces  at  the  dis- 
•ocalities  in  the  mountains  robbers  have  under-  posal  of  the  Imperial  government.    The  total 
^pne  complete  annihilation.   The  merciless  ban-  strength  in  January  of  the  French  Army  of  In- 
<liu  were  swung  up  to  trees  without  ceremony,  tervention,  probably  did  not  exceed  80,000  men  ; 
You  VI.— 32        A 
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the  foreign  mercenaries  in  the  Imperial  service  Morelia  in  February,  between  Regales  on  tba 

numbered  about  20,000,  and  the  native  troops  one  side,  and  the  Imperialist  Mendez  on  the 

as  many  more.    Uence  it  was  suspected  that  other,  the  latter  was  so  much  crippled  as  to 

the  reports  of  large  reinforcements,  sent  by  be  compelled  to  go  in  person  to  Mexico  and  &.4 

Marshal  Bazaine  to  Queretaro  and  San  Luis  for  reenforcements.    With  a  vitality  snrprisiflf 

Potosi  in  January  and  February,  had  reference,  in  a  people  who  for  three  years  had  encoun- 

not  to  a  new  movement  of  the  Imperialists  into  tereE  almost  constant  defeat,  partisan  baod^ 

Northern  Mexico,  but  to  a  concentration  of  continued  to  make  their' i^pearance  in  all  parts 

forces  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a  general  re-  of  Michoacan  and  O^jaca,  and  even  threatened 

treat  from  that  part  of  the  country.  the  important  towns  of  Puebla  and  Orizabi, 

MUitary  operations  in  the  early  part  of  the  causing  consaderable  alarm  in  the  capital, 
year  in  Chihuahua  and  Cocihuila  were  of  too        Turning  again  to  the  north  we  find  Escobedo 

desultory  a  character  to  be  worth  the  descrip-  recuperated  from  the  disastrous  campaign  of 

tion ;   but  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  somjething  the  previous  year  against  M^ia  in  Matamons 

more  resembling  a  systematic  plan  of  campaign  gathering  his  forces  for  another  attack  upon  that 

seems  to  have  been  attempted.    On  the  Vth  of  place,  and  sending  partisan  bands  of  foraigerg 

January  the  Republicans  captured  Alamos,  de-  far  down  into  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potoa 

scribed  as  the  key  of  Sonora,  committing,  it  is  Such  was  the  enterprise  displayed  by  the  R^- 

said,  great  excesses ;  and  so  active  were  the  publicans,  coupled  with   the  difficulty  eij«- 

movements  of  Pesquiera  and  his  colleagues  that  rienced  by  the  Imperialists  in  holding  the  r&st 

in  May  the  Imperialists  hel4  within  this  State  territorial  area  which  they  claimed  to  hare  ccc- 

only  the  seaport  Guaymas,  and  Hermosillo  and  quered  in  the  north,  that  by  the  1st  of  MaytLt 

Ures,  the  principal  positions  in  the  valley  of  the  latter  probably  controlled  less  territory  than 

San  Pedro.     "  We  may  look  where  wo  wHl,"  in  any  month  during  the  two  previous  years. 

said .  the  Imperial  commander  at  Ures,  in  a  In  April  Escobedo,  joining  his  own  comiiaQi 

proclamation  dated  March  26th,   "  we  can  see  to  several  smaller  bodies  of  partisan  troops,  e^ 

nothing  but  acts  of  vandalism,  violence,  death,  tured  Oatorce,  in  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potoa 

and  blood.    The  dissidents  seem  to  desire  the  next  to  Guaufg'uato,  the  seat  of  the  lai^eet  mict 

wreck  of  the  whole  country,  and,  aided  by  the  in  Mexico,  where  he  seized  a  lai^  sum  in  Dcwiy- 

desperadoes  of  the  bordering  States  and  Terri-  coined  silver.     Continuing   to  gain  strenftii 

tones  of  the  United  States,  they  are  sweeping  while  the  Imperialists  e^ibited  a  weakoe« 

the  country  as  with  a  brand  of  blood.    We  have  which  was  significant  of  coming  disaster,  be 

been  left  a  mere  handful  of  men  to  cope  with  soon  afterward  again  laid  siege  to  Matamo:^. 

the  myrmidons  of  Juarez.    All  that  there  now  or  rather  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  tb? 

remains  must  either  become  sacrifices  to  this  city,  in  the  hope  that  an  opportunity  wonld  o^ 

tornado  of  blood  or  seek  safety  in  flight."    On  cur  to  seize  the  prize  so  long  coveted  bv  iia 

the  4:th  of  May  Pesquiera  captured  Hermosillo  Hepublicans.    Such  a  one  was  afforded  in  tb3 

by  assault,  and  for  hours  the  town  was  given  up  latter  part  of  June,  when,  in  consequence  of  Uh 

to  plunder  and  excesses  of  all  kinds ;  but  two  weakening  of  the  Imperial  garrison  by  the  ^^ 

days  later  he  was  driven  out  by  Tanori,  an  Im-  parture  of  a  force  to  protect  the  transit  of  mer. 

perialist  leader.    The  loss  of  property  from  the  chandise  to  Monterey,  Mejia  found  himself  eaa- 

operations  of  war  in  Alamos  and  Hermosillo  pelled  to  surrender.    Theterma,  however,  were 

alone  was  estimated  at  $2,500,000.    While  the  reported  to  be  very  favorable,  the  troops  in 

Imperialists  were  thus  hard  pressed  in  Sonora,  Matamoros  and  those  detached  to  Monterey. 

in  Sinaloa  they  fared  no  better,  and  the  sear  which  had  also  been  captured,  having  been  sovn 

port,  Mazatlan,  where  alone  they  maintained  after  liberated,  and  security  promised  to  priTatc 

a  considerable  force,  was,  like  Guaymas,  so  persons  and  property.    This,  the  first  sigxial  5:1^- 

closely  beset  by  guerillas,  as  to  be  practically  cess  gained  by  the  Republicans  in  two  years, 

in  a  state  of  siege.    In  March  they  were  de-  may  be  considered  the  turning  point  in  thv 

feated  near  this  place  by  Corona,  and  in  the  struggle  between  them  and  the  Imperialists  for 

succeeding  montli  a  considerable  force  of  Ira-  the  possession  of  Mexico.    Thenceforth  it  Tri-i 

perialists,  which,  under  the  command  of  Losada,  remain  for  us  to  chronicle  a  series  of  ahnofC 

had  marched  to  their  succor  from  the  State  of  uniform  successes  for  the  Republicans,  indooei 

Jalisco,  was  so  roughly  handled  by  the  same  in  no  small  degree  by  other  circumatanees  tbaa 

leader,  that  it  was    compelled  to  retreat  to  strategic  skill  or  superior  resources,  which,  at 

Tepic.    Thither  it  was  followed  by  Corona,  who  the  close  of  1866,  left  the  empire  of  Maximiliaa 

first  left  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  invest  Maz-  apparently  tottenng  to  its  falL 
atlan  on  the  land  side.  While  matters  thus  looked  more  hopeM  for 

While  matters  were  proceeding  thus  favorably  the  Republican  cause  in  the  northeast,  no  ma- 

for  the  Republican  cause  in  the  north  the  for-  terial  change  was  perceptible  along  the  Pacific 

tunes  of  war  were  more  varied  in  the  south,  coast  or  in  the  south.    In  the  former  quarter 

In  Otyaca  the  Republicans  experienced  repeated  the  Imperialists  still  clung  to    the  seaports^ 

defeats,  and  their  small  and  scattered  forces  whidhi,  with  the  aid  of  French  war  vcseeU 

could  do  little  more  than  perform  guerilla  scr-  they  seemed  abundantly  able  to  hold,  althoo^^ 

vice.    In  Michoacan,  however,  they  were  more  estopped  from  any  attempt  to  penetrate  a^3 

fortunate,  and  in  a  severe  engagement  near  into  the  interior.    Acapmco,  in  Guen^ra  v^t* 
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iie  Goaymas  and  Mazatlan,  closely  invosted  on  licans  in  that  quarter  were  gaining  in  strength 

be  land  side  by  Alvarez  and  his  Pinto  Indians,  and  audacity.    Along  the'  Sierras  :o  the  north 

,nd  by  the  beginning  of  July  the  garrison  was  and  east  of  the  capital  they  became,  in  August, 

eported  to  be  reduced  by  diseases  of  the  climate  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  scattered  Im- 

0  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  men  perial  garrisons,  capturing  and  plundering  nu- 
rought  there  in  the  autumn  of  1865.  The  merous  small  towns,  and  almost  paralyzing  com- 
eneral  military  situation  on  the  Gulf  cotot  merce.  The  city  of  Jalapa  was  so  harassed  by 
ould  be  defined  in  a  few  words.  The  Impe-  them  as  to  be  practically  in  a  state  of  siege, 
ifilists,  retiring  before  the  floods  and  ma-  and,  in  consequence  of  rumors  of  a  threatening 
iria  of  the  coast,  confined  themselves  to  hold-  demonstration  by  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Figueroa 
ig  unmolested  their  line  of  communication  against  Puebla  from  the  direction  of  O^jaca, 
ith  Vera  Cruz  and  guarding  the  approaches  the  French  were  constrained  to  reiJnforce  the 
)  the  table-land.  With  these  exceptions  the  Imperial  garrison  of  that  place.  Wherever  the 
hole  coast  from  Mataraoras  to  Yucatan  seended  Republicaps  risked  a  pitched  battle — ^if  the  en- 
verrun  by  gueiilla  bands,  the  central  provinces  gagements  of  the  opposing  forces  could  bo  con- 
lone  enjoying  a  semblance  of  tranquillity.  sidered  worthy  of  the  name — they  were  very 

As  the  season  advanced  the  Imperialists  grew  generally  beaten ;  but  their  eflSciency  as  partisan 

raiaally  weaker  in  the  north,  and  in  a  corre-  troops  remained  unimpaired,  and  indeed,  under 

wndiog  degree  the  Republicans,  emboldened  the  influence  of  the  favorable  news  from  the 

J  the  promising  appearance  which  their  cause  north,  continued  to  increase.    During  the  spring 

tpa  to  assume,  gained  in  numbers  and  enter-  and  summer  the  Imperialists  continued  to  con- 

ri>e.   Early  in  July,  Escobedo  began  to  con-  centrate  at  San  Luis  Potosi  under  the  personal 

:ntrate  his  forces  at  Linares  and  other  points  direction  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  who,'  it  was  re- 

)r  the  purpose  of  a  combined  attack  on  Mon-  ported,  had   only  temporarily  evacuated  the 

:rey.   This,  however,  proved  to  be  unneces-  strong  positions  in  Northern  Mexico,  and  was 

iryjor  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  French  meditating  a  new  aggressive  campai^  of  for- 

)niinander,  General  Jcaningros,  quietly  with-  midable  proportions  in  that  direction.    But  as 

rev  from  the  town  with  his  forces  and  marched  week  after  week  passed  away  without  the  de- 

mth  to  Saltillo,  having  previously  spiked  such  parture  of  a  column  toward  either  Monterey  or 

uns  83  he  was  compeUed  to  leave  behind,  and  Tampico,  the  opinion  began  to  gain  ground  that 

estroyed  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.    On  the  French  were  really  about  to  evacuate  a 

le  eTtniag  of  the  27th  a  small  force  of  R^pub-  country  which  had  proved  so  easy  to  conquer, 

!sms  occupied  the  deserted  fortifications,  and,  but  so  diflicult  to  hold,  and  that  the  demonstra- 

1  the  5th  of  August.  Escobedo  made  his  tri-  tion  at  &an  Luis  Potosi  was  merely  for  the  pur- 
n^phal  entrance  amidst  enthusiastic  demon-  pose  of  covering  their  retreat  to  the  central 
rations  of  welcome.  Almost  simultaneously  States.  If  Bazaine  had  ever  entertained  the 
ith  Monterey  Saltillo  was  evacuated,  and  the  idea  of  reconquering  the  deserted  northern 
nperialists,  garrisoning  the  two  places,  fell  back  States,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  in  conse- 
[nju  San  Luis  Potosi.  Close  upon  this  success  quence  of  the  increasing  boldness  of  the  Repub- 
une  the  attack  upon  Tampico  by  the  Republican  licans  around  Jalapa  and  Puebla,  and  in  fact 
rces  nnder  Cuesta  and  Gomez,  who,  on  August  along  many  points  of  the  line  of  communication 
k  occnpied  the  whole  city  with  the  exception  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  This  it  was 
'two  forts  in  which  the  French  portion  of  the  absolutely  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  French 
irrison  (the  Mexican  Imperialists  having  pre-  troops  under  his  command  that  he  should  hold ; 
ously  gone  over  to  the  Republicans)  had  taken  and  to  scatter  his  forces  in  campaigns  in*distant 
foge.  A  few  weeks  later  these  also  snrren-  pi'ovinces  was  to- incur  the  loss  of  supplies  from 
■M,  and  the  whole  State  of  Taroaulipaa  was  Vera  Cruz,  without  any  real  compensating  ad- 
^  from  Imperial  troops.  Some  time  previous  vantage.  Hence  he  remained  at  San  Luis  Po- 
'  this  Chihuahua  had  been  abandoned,  and  by  tosi,  seeming  rather  to  invite  an  attack  from  the 
'e  beginning  of  September  nearly  all  the  north'  forces  of  Escobedo,  daily  increasing  in  numbers 
Ti  States  were  won  back  to  the  Republic,  and  efficiency,  than  to  wish  to  take  the  initiative 
Quango,  in  the  State  of  that  name,  and  Mazat-  in  a  new  campaign. 

Di  Were  almost  the  only  places  occupied  by  The  year  1866  opened  upon  the  empire  of 

'iperial  garrisons.    Taking  advantage  of  this  Maximilian  not  veiy  auspiciously  in  respect  to 

vorable  turn  of  afifairs,  Juarez,  in  August,  civil  affairs.    Its  financial  condition,  in  particu- 

^te  up  his  residence  at  El  Paso,  on  the  north-  lar,  was  such  as  to  create  unfeigned  alarm.    In 

■n  coniines  of  the  country,  and  once  more  our  previous  volume  it  was  stated  that  M.  Lan- 

'tahliijhed  the  Republican  seat  of  government  glais,  a  Frenchman  of  considerable  experience 

i  Chihuahua^  whence  he  prepared  to  move  and  ability,  had  been  sent  to  Mexico  by  Napo- 

wthward  to  Monterey  or  Durango,  whenever  leon  111.,  at  the  request  of  Maximilian,  to  en- 

'hould  appear  that  the  recent  signal  successes  deavor  to  place  the  miances  of  the  country  upon 

^  the  Republicans  rested  on  a  substantial  basis,  a  sound  footing.    The  efforts  of  this  gentieman, 

*^ng  these  months  of  triumph  in  the  nortii,  which  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  a  sincere 

ttle  beyond  the  usual  routine  of  guerilla  war-  desire  to  reform  flagrant  abuses  and  to  institute 

•re  occurred  in  the  Southern  States,  but  it  be-  a  rigid  system  of  retrenchment,  were  frustrated 

ime  apparent  with  every  week  that  the  Repub-  by  his  sudden  death  in  February,  before  tho 
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plans  suggested  by  him  could  bo  properly  ma-  1866 ;  the  second  in  March,  1867;  and  tbetlind 

tured,  much  less  put  in  successful  operation,  in  November  of  the  same  year.    This  deci5.cm 

These  certainly  would  have  delayed  the  finan-  when  announced  in  the  Mexican  capital  pro- 

clal  ruin  impending  oyer  Maximilian's  empire;  duced  a  less  embarrassing  effect  than  raid*. 

and  mighty  possibly,  in  the  event  of  certain  have  been  supposed,  for,  by  giviDg  the  hlarrj 

contingencies,  have  averted  it  altogether.    The  to  the  Conservative  party,  which  had  coopcrd-  i 

last  decree  issaed  by  him  is  characteristic  of  the  wjth  the  now  almost  defunct  Cburch  p^rtr  b 

rigid  measures  considered  necessary  to  buoy  up  bringing  about  French  intervention,  it  r^\A 

the  sinking  ship  of  state.     It  ordered  the  imme-  that  powerful  organization,  comprising  all  iLc 

diate  collection  of  the  international  duties  at  all  landed  and  financial  aristocracy  of  the  cooDtrr. 

the  ports  on  the  coast,  and  contained  a  retro-  to  the  aid  of  Maximilian.    Both  these  cla^-es 

active  clause  imposing  an  additional  duty  of  which  had,  out  of  shortsightedness,  distrust  blI 

thirty  per  cent  on  all  stocks  of  goods  on  hand  egotism,  withheld  loans  so  long  as  they  fc^.^ 

on  which  duties  had  previously  been  paid,  and  that  their  country  might  become  a  dcpendesT 
authorizing  the  government  ofScials  to  visit .  of  France,  now  that  this  suspicion  was  retnovt  I 

warehouses  and    ascertain,   by   investigation,  became  alarmed  for  another  reason.   Thejirc:.- 

whether  the  stocks  on  hand  corresponded  with  afraid  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  liberx. 

the  reports  rendered.    This  was  strenuously  re-  which  would  assume  the  shape  of  an  eitenvv 

sisted  by  the  merchants,  a  deputation  from  whom  spoliation,  as  had  already  happened  in  the  U- 

vibited  the  emperor  to  remonstrate  against  the  mer  civil  wars  of  Mexico.    This  afforded  t:  • 

enforcement  of  the  decree.    Maximilian  refer-  key  to  their  last  demonstration  in  behal:  <».' 

red  the  memorial  to  his  council  of  state,  but  the  empire,  on  which  they  now  leaned,  not  c 

Marshal  Bazaine,  with  small  regard  for  the  con-  account  of  any  sympathy,  but  simply  a$a  lu:* 

stituted  authorities,  ordered  the  decree  of  M.  ter  of  personal  security.     Almost  immeljit'.- 

Langlais  to  be  carried   into  effect  forthwith,  they  began  to  negotiate  for  renewed  alilsv. 

After  the  deatJi  of  Langlais  all  became  confusion  and  cooperation  witli  the    alienated  Chori 

again  in  the  incompetent  ministry  of  Maximil-  party,  and,  it  was  said,  urged  prominent  trle- 

lan.    An  empty  treasury,  large  outstanding  en-  siastics  to  authorize  the  sale  of  valuable  :  i 

gagements,   and  current  expenditures,  which  unnecessary  church  furniture,  rather  than  ^::J<^ 

seemed  daily  to  increase  instead  of  diminish,  Maximilian,   who,  better  than  any  odc  vl-. 

stared  them  in  the  face,  added  to  which  embar-  coald  afford  them  security,  to  leave  the  cunctr 

rassments  were  the  growing  strength  of  the  To  show  their  sincerity  in  the  matter,  tLij 

Republicans  in  the  north,  and  the  rumors  fast  came  forward  themselves,  first  of  alL  and  fr> 

gaining  in  credibility  of  the  contemplated  with-  plied  the  immediate  needs  of  government  1}  a 

drawal  of  the  French  troops.    A  situation  more  loan  of  several  millions, 

critical  could  scarcely  be  conceived.     Never-  Toward  the  close  of  July  Maximilian,  vith  i 

theless  the  unpracticsd  men  who  controlled  the  view  of  identifying  himself  more  complevlt 

government  consumed  week  after  week  in  dis-  with  the  only  party  on  which  he  could  novrij 

cussing  the  budget,  proposing  retrenchment  and  for  support,  remodelled  his  ministry  so^st' 

additional  taxes  and  a  variety  of  schemes  of  re-  make  the  Conservative  element  predom'uu:^ : 

form,  but  doing  actually  nothing  to  avert  the  it.    On  the  20th  he  notified  Lacunza,  Pre^AiJ 

fall  of  the  empire.  of  the  Council,  and  Mlnbter  of  Finance  si;i 

At  this  crisis  the  rumors  of  the  return  of  the  the  death  of  Langlais,  that  hia  services  vcc  i 

French  received  an  oflScial  verification,  which  no  longer  be  newled  by  the  government,  rA 

proved  none  the  less  alarming  because  it  had  also  issued  decrees  appointing  General  0<ir  <  r*- 

been  so  long  anticipated.   The  first  orders  look-  chief  .of  staff  of  the  expeditionary  corps,  Mi:'-- 

ing  toward  this  act  were  issued  on  the  18th  of  ter  of  War;  and  General  Friant,  the  intended 

October,  1866,  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  general  of  tlie  same  corps,  Minister  of  Fuwsv. 

made  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Bigelow,  that  the  Other  removals  of  minor  importance  vr 

United  States  would  recognize  the  empire  of  made,  and  several  departments  which  si-en-i 

Maximilian,  which  was  even  then  in  a  tottering  rather  ornamental  than  useful  were  merpLii  if  t  * 

condition,  so  soon  as  the  French  had  departed,  more  important  ones  or  discontinued.    The  ^' 

lliis  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Bigelow  upon  tiring  ministers  belonged  to  that  section  ot  tl" 

his  own  responsibility,  and  he  insisted  that  the  Liberals  which  accepted  the  empire,  and  ivhit  *- 

departure  of  the  French  must  precede  recogni-  as  is  well  known,  Maximilian  endeavorii^  • 

tion.    The  President  disapproved  of  Mr.  Bige-  conciliate  and  attach  to  him  by  giving  i:  *]•* 

low's  tender  of  recognition,  but  France  was  in-  most  important  employments.  *   As  a  bid  i : 

formed  that  she  might  rely  upon  our  friendship  a  renewed  lease  of  power,  the  dismissal  i'f  '-^ 

and  neutrality ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1866,  Liberals  was  doubtless  the  best  thing  to  lwd<  r 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  referring  to  Mr.  Seward^s  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  appointm^'^* 

pledge  of  non-intervention  after  the  departure  of  French  officers  to  the  most  important  pi>'> 

of  the  French  troops,  informed  the  Marquis  de  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  to  solicit  farther 

Montholon,l^apoleon*8  representative  in  Mexico,  aid  from  Napoleon,  and,  if  possible,  rvtiin  - 

that  the  emperor  had  decided  that  the  troops  portion  of  the  expeditionary  force  in  the  c^"^: 

shonld  evacuate  Mexico  in  three  detachments,  try.    The  latter  object,  as  will  subsequentij  i 

the  first  being  intended  to  go  in  November,  seen,  was  entirely  defeated.    About  this  tirj«4 
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i^-iion  was  undertaken  to  Europe  by  the  Era-  petty  despotism  modelled  after  the  jjattern  of 

•c<>s  Carlotta,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  al-  absolute  European  powers.    On  August  16th 

mce  with  France  by  means  of  a  personal  inter-  was  celebrated  throughout  Mexico  by  Imperial- 

ew  with  Napoleon,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  ad-  ists  and  Kepnblicans  alike  the  fifty-sixth  anni- 

tional  subsiaics  to  sustain  the  tottering  empire  versary  of  the  national  independence.    The 

Maximilian.    The  empress  departed  early  in  Kepublican  programme,  it  was  said,  included 

1I7,  accompanied  by  Castillo,   the  Mexican  an  uprising  in  every  town  garrisoned  by  the 

ioister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  other  officials,  Imperialists.    But  this  does  not  seem  to  hayo 

id  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  August,  been  carried  into  effect  to  any  considerable  ex- 

)  the  inquiries  of  the  American  minister  as  to  tent.    In  the  capital  Maximilian  went  in  state 

e  truth  of  certain  rumors  connected  with  an  to  the  cathedral  and  heard  a  "  Te  Deura,^'  after 

tervicw  between  the  empress  and  Napoleon,  which  he  held  an  audience  in  the  palace,  where, 

e  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  replied :  m  reply  to  a  congratulatory  address  from  the 

Wo  have  received  the  empress  with  cordiality  president  of  the  Cabinet,  he  delivered  the  fol- 

id  courtesy,  but  the  plan  heretofore  deter-  lowing  speech : 

ined  upon  by  the  emperor's  government  will  Mexicakb  :  For  the  third  time,  as  chief  rnlcr  of  the 

»  executed  in  the  way  announced."     From  nation,  we  are  celebrating  the  great  and  glorious 

iri^  the  empress   proceeded    to    Eome  and  day  of  yonr  independence.    On  such  a  day  we  recall 

n?ht  an  interview  with  the  pope.     On  this  ^  remembrance  the  patriots  of  the  country,  and  it  is 

c^ion  the  whole  vexed  subjLf  of  the  Con-  ^Iferrr^J!,^^ 'wTh'^'y^u^^^^ 

rdat,  the  sequestration  of  Church  property  m  Fifty-six  years  hare  passed  since  you  gained  your  in- 

exico,  and  Maximilian's  decrees  of  religious  dependence. 

kratioQ  was  discussed,  with  a  result  satisfac-  "  "  »  ^^^^  century,  during  which  Mexico  haA 

17  to  neither  party.    The  pope  positively  re-  J^^i^l^^  ^°''  '^^"^  independence  and  pocific  consoU- 

s<^  to  sanction  the  Concordat  proposed  by  This  struggling  and  patienttoil  of  patriots  is  merelv 

aximilian,  in  spito  of  the  most  earnest  solicita-  a  repetition  of  those  events  and  trials  through  which 

)D5  of  the  empress ;  and  the  mind  of  the  lat-  c^ch  nation  has  to  pass  ero  it  reaches  a  grand  and 

r,  distracted  by  disappointment  and  a  raulti-  «*rong  position.                        .    ..,     *         -ix       , 

1.I0  nf  «o»A-    fi««n«  v-«v^   ,i^nr,.  .-^.1^..  ♦i.A  Your  first  period  has  passed  without  sacrifice  of 

ide  of  cares,  finally  broke  down  under  the  blood,  without  punishment,  without  human  triumphs, 

^cittment  with  which  she  was  laboring.     In  without  steady  progress,  and  without  political  stand- 

woad  visit  to  the  Vatican  she  exhibited  un-  ing.    This  lesson  of  the  first  period  of  our  history 

Jnbted  symptoms  of  impaired  intellect,*  which  directs  us  how  to  proceed  now  without  further  sacn- 

ere  soon  developed  into  confirmed  insanity.  ?f^*/-i°^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^'  *°^  engender  an  inimita- 

.♦V:,  j'i.       •              j«x'         L                            1  Die  faun  in  our  future. 

I  thb  distressing  condition  she  was  conveyed,  ^et  all  act  with  energy  in  his  sphere  toward  ac- 

won  as  she  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  complishingthe  great  work  of  regeneration,  then  our 

ick  to  Miramar,  where,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  work  will  not  be  truitless^  and  there  will  follow  a  con- 

KJ  still  remained  in  no  perceptible  degree  re-  sciousness  of  having  performed  our  duty. 

»ver(KL              —i             r        r               o  J  jjjj^g  undertaken  the  great  work  of  regeneration, 

M        ..,.,.     ...                ,             J  ,  and  hare  confidence  that  my  labors  will  ultimately 

canwliile  Maximilian  was  harassed  by  ma-  be  crowned  with  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  coun- 

^  perf»lexing  questions,  not  the  least  urgent  try. 

vhichwas  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  re-  Neycrtheless,  I  am  firmly  established  in  the  place 

oiting  a  force  of  native  troops,  to  take  the  $^*  ?S?7^^S?  °^^*^*  ^^ii"*"!*^**"®?  me  to  occupy. 

»/.^ /a**k^  ji-       Ai               j'*«                         T?  Notwithstanding  all  my  difficulties,  I  shall  not  prove 

K«ot  the  departing  expeditionary  corps.  En-  vacillating  in  my  ohlfgations.    A  Hapsburg  never 

un*;nts  proving  unavailing,  he  had  resort  to  a  deserts  an  arduous  post. 

Di^ription,  with  the  usuid  provisions  for  ex-  The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  the  nation  elected 

option,  and  an  additional  one  pennitting  a  ™o  *<>  defend  their  most  sacred  rights  against  the 

aiW  man  to  pay  $400  to  the  government  for  "^*^«"  ^^  disorder  and  the  destroyers  of  true  inde- 

tnk^-*  *     %Al'    ^^       J    ,     *^^  ./           rpT  pendencc.    It  is  a  sacred  truth  that  the  voice  of  the 

scbstitate.    This  proved  also  a  failure.    The  people  is  the  voice  of  God. 

le-bodied  men  fled  to  the  mountains  and  other  The  depacied  heroes  of  the  country  are  watching 

i^ng-places  before  the  day  of   drafting  ar-  our  efibrts.    Before  us  are  their  immortal  examples 

H  leaving  none  but  exempts  behind  them  :  of  toil  and  perseverance.    To  us  is  given  an  enviable 

A  t>.A  r.4KZx^^   «^»-**«i  ^r  ♦T.^   »»«xU«i  ^^oii^  task — to  make  sohd  and  crown  the  work  of  inde- 

U  the  official  journal  of  the  capital  hnally  pe^dence  that  they  consecrated  with  their  precious 

nonnced   that  the  entire  conscription  had  blood. 

«n  indefinitely  postponed  as  ^'  unnecessary."  Mexicans  I  let  independence  and  the  remembrance 

Janvhile  the  Republicans  were  pressing  upon  of  your  immortal  martyrs  live. 

6  ctDtral  States  from  the  north  and  south,  In  spite  of  this  spirited  harangue,  and  of 

d  but  a  few  weeks  would  intervene  before  rumors  of   active  military  movements  to  be 

« <iepartnre  of  the  first  detachment  of  French  undertaken  by  the  Imperialists,  one  of  which 

^V^     Nothing    remained,    therefore,    but  represented  that  the  emperor  was  about  to  take 

fC'taru  to  the  old    system  of  enlistments,  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army,  al- 

Jy  inflaence  of  the  Conservatives  began  to  be  most  the  next  intelligence  from  Mexico  was  to 

«  about  this  time  in  the  severe  penalties  in-  the  efi'ect  that,  on  October  22d  he  left  the  capi- 

cttd  upon  the  press  for  the  publication  of  ex-  tal  forever,  en  route  for  Vera  Cruz.    The  rea* 

ptional  articles ;  and  the  mild  and  conciliatory  sons  for  this  sudden  though  not  unexpected 

^a-nres  which  signalized  the  arrivid  of  Maxi-  move,  have  never  been  satisfactorily  given,  but 

"ian  in  the  country  gradually  gave  place  to  a  may  readily  bo  conjectured.    Deserted  by  Ni^ 
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poleon,  Larshly  treated  by  the  pope,  harassed  ofminislcraby  usconTenedhMgiTenjMtheir  *piL 

by  Bazaine,  hated  by  both  Liberals  and  Oon-  i^*^.  ^^^^  i^«  welfaw  of  Mexico  stitl  requim  ur 

»^.««4^,TA«    ««;i    «.-.»,.X«<.»^^^^i  1n«  »«««  :«  ^i^^oA  presence  at  the  head  of  affairs:  and  we  hare  coo-i.. 

seryatives,  and  sun-ounded  by  men  m  whose  J^ed  it  our  duty  to  accede  to  theirequcst,annonocir:. 

abihty,  honesty^  and  fidehty,  he  could  place  lit-  at  the  same  time,  our  intention  to  conToke  a  ntti  u 

tie  reliance,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  congress  on  the  most  ample  and  liberal  basis,  vk:. 

the  unfortonate  prince  should  break  down  under  ali  political  parties  can  participate;  and  this  ccnirr- 

the  weight  of  cares  pressing  upon  hira,  not  the  JT^  ^^^^^  whether  the  empire  shall  contba.M 

1       1.     f      1  •  u  lu     1       j/>  1        1  J       Aj*  i.  future ;  and.  in  case  of  assent,  shall  assist  in  frani : 

least  of  which  was  the  dreadful  malady  afflict-  ^^^  fundamental  laws  to  consoUdate  the  pnWic  i>- 

ing  the  empress,  of  which  he  had  just  received  tutions  of  the  country.    To  obUin  ihis  result . .' 

intelligence,   and  should  wish  to   abandon   a  counsellors  are  at  present  enga^^cd  in  deTi^ics: '.I: 

country  so  full  of  misfortune  to  himself  and  its  necessary  means,  and  at  the  same  time  trrtnpr  d  j- 

inhabitants.    Upon  reaching  Orizaba  Maximil-  It^il^^^lL^TfiTJ  kL     ^"^"  °"  ''''''* '' 

J       *\,       xi.fTk       •  .^an  arrangement  on  tnat  basis, 

lan  received  a  dispatch  from  Bazaine,  urgmjf       i^  the  mean  time.  Mexicans,  <ynnting  ap<,c  r.  i 

him  to  delay  his  departure,  and  pointing  out  all,  without  excluding  any  political  class,  wc  «Ui 

the  propriety  of  his  making  a  formal  abdication  continue  the  work  of  regeneration  with  conrar?  i-i 

before  embarking.    He  is  even  said  to  have  in-  constancy,  having  been  placed  in  charge  of  y.  c: 

sisted  on  the  necessity  of  his  immediate  return  ^^^^^^'^^^^^Vgijnied)  MAXIMILIJLV 

to  the  capital.   Whether  or  not  this  message  was  ir    •    -i-  v        •         r,- 

coupled  with  a  threat  to  prevent  his  departure     ^  ^^"^  Maximilian  was  hngenng  at  Onza^a .; 

unless  a  formal  abdication  should  bo  made,  or  ^]^^  half-way  house  betw^n  abdication  of .  • 

whether  Maximilian  understood  that  ho  would  throne  and  a  renewed  effort  to  pave  iL  t  - 

not  be  allowed  to  go  except  under  such  a  con-  Public  mmd  was  considerably  exciteJ  m  tK 

dition,  and  was  therefore  virtually  a  prisoner  Umted  States  by  apprehensions  that  ^aI>. I., 

of  state,  it  is  certain  that  ho  stopped  short  at  ^ould  prove  faithless  to  his  stipulation  t. r- 

Orizaba  on  his  journey  to  the  coast,  and  re-  ^^ve  his  troops  from  Mexico  in  three d.ta..- 

mained  there  for  several  weeks.    During  this  ments.     On  November  1st  Mr.  Bigelow  wr 

time,   as  may  be  supposed,  the  French  were  iDfo"n«i  ^7  t^®  French  Minister  of  Ion  -~ 

greatly  perplexed  what  course  to  pursue,  while  Affairs  that  it  was  the  emperors  micaim  ' 

the  Conservatives  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  withdraw  the  whole  expeditionary  force  la  t  • 

of  losing  the  head  of  an  empire  on  which  they  spring  of  1867,  but  no  portion  of  it  before :./. 

had  staked  their  all.    It  became  apparent  to  t"»e.     For  this  change  of  plan  considerat^r- 

both  parties  tha£  an  effort  must  bo  made  to  re-  JJ  »  P^®^^  mditary  character  were  asflsr..- 

tain  Maximilian  in  the  country,  and  after  con-  Mr  B,geiow  immediately  obtained  an  mtiS-vuV 

siderable  correspondence  had  passed  between  with  the  emperor,  and  requested  to  know  v.^;^  . 

the  capital  and  Orizaba,  a  delegation  from  the  could  be  done  to  prevent  tho  discontent  wt  - 1 

ministry  and  council  of  state  departed  for  the  7^^}^  ^®  ^^^^  '^  ^^?  ^^^^  ^^^tM  shouW  t.> , 

latter  place  onNovember  22d.  Thither  also  came  w^tolligence  be  received  there  without  exj  i:-- 1 

Conservative  deputations  from  several  of  the  ^^^^'    ^^^  following  is  tlie  substance  of  >-?-- 

neighboring  States,  on  whose  arrival  a  councU  ^^^^'^  ^P^y  as^  communicated  by  Mr.  Bipr  ' 

of  deliberation  was   opened,   in  which  every  *^  ^^'  Seward : 
argument  was  urged  to  persuade  the  emperor       The  emperor  said  that  it  was  true  that  he  b«d  c  >i 

to  remain  in  Mexico,  and  make  a  final  effort  to  f\«**^t  *°  P°?*P°'l®>^5  ^^*"  ^^  ""u^^V^  ^'J^V2 

^„*«ui!«i»  !.:«  ♦! ^2  rv«  «  ««.«   T.„«:.      T^  ^AA  til  spHug, but  that  lu  domg SO hc  had bceo  103 J«  •«! 

establish  his  throne  on  a  hnn  basis.     To  add  ^y  entirely  military  considerations.    At  the  tii.    * 

weight  to  their  entreaties',  the  Church  party  gare  the  order  the  successors  of  the  dUsideni*,  r. 

stepped  in  at  this  juncture,  with  an  offer  of  ported  as  they  were  by  large  reOnforcemeots  f- 

several  millions  of  doUars  to  sustain  the  sinkmg  *^«  United  States,  seemed  to  render  any  redo . 

ca««>  of  the  empire;  and  Mi^jnon   but  lately  g[„^a"  flTalSl^^r^S?  ^^^TS:;^ " 

returned  from  Europe,  and   distrusted  by  all  Bazame,  who  had  afready  embarked  a  regitt.  tt  u 

for  his  treacherous  and  vindictive  disposition,  Eighty-first,  I  think  he  said),  but  which  bt^  f-:^ 


argnments  wore  Bcarcely  to  be  withstood,  and  ^laNr^'ot'^nYScrphTthrnr^S^^'nu.. 

It  was  therefore  without  much  surprise  that  the  made  of  its  tenor  in  the  United  States.    The  t:  * 

publio  learned,   through   the  official    govern-  were  then  disembarked  and  returned  to  0:^^ 

ment  organ,  that  Maximilian,  in  obedience  to  Jis  majesty  went  on  to  say  that  he  sent  Gr-'n 

the  almost  unanimous  request  of  the  council  of  P«5?t«l°  JJ»  *<>  Mexico  aboutthe  »«n«  time,  c^^- ; 

.i^i:v.^««4.:^«   K«^  ^^««^«*ij  4.^  -^*^'    1  •  inform  Maximilian  that  Franco  could  not  gitc  i  '- 

deliberation,  had  consented  to  retain  his  power,  another  cent  of  money  nor  another  man:    Ii  --l 
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OwzABi,  December  1, 1866.  P°'^^  *?  abdicate  which  WM  the  ^^]^J^'^  ^ 

, ---oes  of  groat  magnitide  re.  counselled   him    to   take,   G«»e"\  ^•f*^";..  ."J 

lating  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  anS  which  in-  J^**;***^  Jj  find  some  goTernment  with  wbJ.  J 

crease  in  strength  by  our  domestic  difficulties,  hare  l*"^*^  ^%  JJ®  protectibn  of  French  lntepest^  au--  -• 

produced  in  our  mind  the  conviction  that  we  ought  ""'^K  aU  the  army  home  m  the  npnog. 
to  reconsider  the  power  confided  to  us.    Our  council         On  Novemb*^  ^8d  Mr.  Sevanl  teltcrai'ii^J 
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to  Ifr.  Bigelow  that  the  United  States  Govern-  HugQOAOTn,  DirAnvBre  or  tm  onir,  j. 
m«ntwa?"  surprised  and  affected  with  deep  ^  j^^  Jr^'''^'S^''^t'  J- 
«,n^m  bj  the  annonncement  now  niade  for  '^'^^^^^t ^^,^^Z^'^^r 
tlie  nrst  time  mat  the  promised  recall  Ot  one  Gk^kral,— I  am  satisfied  that  there  i^  only  one  way 
(letflcbmcnt  of  the  French  troops  has  been  in  which  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Rio  Grande  can 
postponed  by  the  emperor,"  and  directed  him  be  bettered,  and  that  is  by  giving  the  heartiest  sup- 
to  inform  the  French  Government  "that  the  P""*  *°  *^*  only  goremment  in  Mexico  recognized 
T.  .,  .  .  _  I  v^  ^  »  i.  i-v^*  *x.^  by  our  own — the  only  one  which  is  really  friendly  to 
President  smcerely  hopes  Mid  expects  that  the  ^J.  y^  ^ai,  therefore,  warn  aU  adhefents  of  Inr 
evacuation  of  Mexico  will  be  carried  into  effect  party  or  pretended  goyemment  in  Mexico  or  State 
with  sach  conformity  to  the  existing  agreement  of  T'amaunpas  that  they  wilt  not  be  permitted  to 
as  the  inoppoi-tnne  complication  which  calls  for  violate  the  neutrality  laws  between  the  liberal  gov- 

this  dispatch  will  allow."     In  reply  to  this  dis-  f;T*l°*  ""^  •h®'''?1*''?i  **»®  .^."^^^^^  States ;  and  ilso, 

A  u  \r    T>'     1    "*•''"•  ,,     -  11  *^^  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  m  our  tem- 

iiatch,  Mr.  Uigelow  sent  the  foUowmg  message  ^^  and  receive  the  protection  ^{  our  fla^  in  order 

to  Mr.  Seward :  to  complete  their  machinations  for  the  riolation  of 

In  answer  to  a  verbal  communication,  the  Minis-  our  neutrality  laws.    These  instructions  will  be  cn- 

e^r  of  Foreign  Afiairs.  M.  Moustier,  writes  me  to-day  forced  against  the  adherents  of  the  imperial  bucca- 

iliat  France  has  not  changed  her  resolution,  but  that  neers  representing  the  so-called  imperial  government 

cpon  military  considerations  she  has  deemed  it  ex-  of  Mexico,  and  a&o  against  the  Ortega,  Santa  Anna, 

ledient  to  substitute  one  comprehensive  evacuation  and  other  factions.  President  Juarez  is  the  acknowl- 

lor  an  evacuation  in  separate  parts.     All  of  our  edged  head  of  the  liberal  government  of  Mexico, 

troops  will  leave  Mexico  m  the  month  of  March.  1  mq,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 

Althongh  this  conimnnication  did  not  wholly  ""'^"t^   SHERIDAN^Major-Generd  commuidiDg. 

remove  distrost  in  the  United  States,  it  was  ad-  _                   ■    ^     /  r,         i  t.t    •  i 

mittcd  that  the  emperor's  military  reasons  were  ,  ^^  ?  commnnicafaon  to  General  Shendan  nn- 

»und.     S^ch  by  this  time  had  become  the  ^«r  date  of  October  29th  he  exprewed  sur- 

streiiBth  and  spirit  of  the  Repoblicans  tliat  the  P™«  »*  ^^^u  "5*  '"  ^     j  ^%  ^'^  3'**°^*'^ 

French  troops  were  barely  able  to  maintain  ?«"J>!^  ^^  ^.  former  and  reftsed  to  admit 

their  presentation.    Hence,  if  one-third  of  *hat  they  conld  apply  to  himself.       I  deny," 

them  should  be  withdrawn  lA  November,  the  5«?»^.  "that  I  have  created  or  represent  a 

reiMining  two-thirds  would  be  exposed  to  at-  ^f?<"»-    ^  ?™  S***  ^V^f  <«>«, op'T  reprMentative 

tacks  which  they  could  not  withstand,  and  the  "^  *«  constitutaonal  law  of  Mexico,  to  which 

withdrawal  of  the  second  detachment  would  »»*'»?  ^Y^  ^■^t"^^  ^  ^^^^  ***  '"•*"'"' 

simply  surrender  the  third  to  destruction.  3"!?*'??*  ,n         ,*i?    o  ^?  ,J  warning  em- 

k  the  autumn  of  1866  the  United  States  bodied  m  General  Shendan's  letter,  he  departed 

Government  made   preparations   to   send   to  with  his  suite  on  the  80th  for  the  Rio  Grande, 

Mexico  a  special  mission  "accredited  to  the  Re.  »?^  ^Pf"  ^>!  a™'**'.  »*  ^T^fJ*  Santiago,  on 

publican  Government  of  which  Mr.  Jnarez  is  ^T"^'  f '  ^.^  S"  vi'S^/  '*'***^  > 

I'rarident,"  thus  officially  recognizing  him  Pros-  Captam  Paulson,  Uie  United  States  commander 

iJent  of  Mexico  as  against  the  pretensions  of  ^  *«  P<»t!  *"  ?^»«"*^«  *<> "  ^««»"1  o"^*'  fro" 

General  Ortega  to  that  office.    The  claims  of  General  Bhendan. 

the  latter  to  the  presidency  of  Mexico  have  ^  Ortega  sent  a  long  protest  against  his  arrest  to 
been  alluded  to  in  previous  volumes  of  this  Captam  Paulson.  He  was  dlowed  to  remain  at 
work.  AOer  his  protest  against  the  decree  of  ^^  «*  ^f^<«  Santiago,  his  movement  being 
Xoyember  9th,  1865,  by  which  Jaarez  deter-  stnctly  watched,  and  was  also  informed  that  he 
mined  to  rctdn  the  presidency  until  a  succes-  «?"'d  return  to  New  Orleans,  whenever  he  de- 
sor  could  be  elected,  Ortega  Remained  for  sev-  F^d.  In  his  disjwtch  to  General  Grant,  inform- 
ed months  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  »?«  ^'^  °^  J^^J.  J? "*  AT  f  *'??'  ^^^.''Sli  *"C 
n-ason  to  believe  that  he  was  busily  occupied  '^'^  observed:  "My  letter  to  General  Sedgwick 
-luring  the  spring  and  summer  of  1866  in  fo>m-  ^\  ^^'^  arrest  were  opportune,  as  Canales  m 
in?  a  powerful  party  in  Mexico  to  sustain  his  Matemoras,  and  Negrete  and  his  adherents  in 
cause.  As  the  Imperialists  were  gradually  BrownsviUe,  were  just  awaiting  his  arrival  to 
driven  southward,  ftis  party  increased  in  ^'^  his  claims  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  He 
strength,  until  it  wemed  to  its  leader  that  the  ^"5  "?  adherents  m  Mexico  excepting  French 
moment  had  arrived  to  go  in  person  to  Mexico  «"!  ^"g*'«^  ".^'^^Si^^  ^?o  heretofore  sup- 
nndput  himself  at  its  hSad.  On  October  26th  ^"^  Maximilian.  There  is  no  trouble  m  all 
lie  arrived  in  New  Orleans  from  the  North  with  Northern  Mexico  except  in  Matamoras  and 
weml  of  hU  adherents,  and  publicly  an-  Tampico  and  these  merchants  are  at  the  bot- 
nonnced  that  he  was  on  the  eve  if  departure  ^"^  i,  '*•  J"  the  foUowing  dispateh  to  the 
:-)rMatamoras(the  commanding officerof which,  J"  Department,  General  Sheridan  sums  up 
Canales,  was  liown  to  be  of  his  party),  for  the  *""«  "^^"^^  ™«"<^'  ^  »  ^^"^  "^^"^^  • 
Virpose  of  reestablishing  a  constitutional  gov-  Hbaixjdabtibs,  Dipabtiknt^ot  m  Grar,  I 

wnmcnt  in  Mexico.    Before  leaving  New  Or-  On  or  about  the  2«h  day  of  June,  I8i;«,  th'c  city  of 

>^ana,  he  was  officially  served  with  a  copy  of  the  Matamoras  was  surrendered  by  the  Imperialiats  to 

iV.lowing  communication  from  Maior-General  the  forces  of  the  Liberal  Govemment  of  Mexico,  and 

&r°^'^'W'  mHitary  division  of  -T^J'o^^^SS^f  ^^^^^^ 

u^  bmt  addressed  to  his  subordinate,  General  penal  forces  were  driven  to  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and 

ceagwict,  at  Brownsville,  on  the  Eio  Grande:  in  a  line  connecting  Mexico  and  Vei-a  Crux,  and  i* 
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became  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Imperial  Got-  araoras  this  was  particalorlj  notioeable.    Upon 

ernment  would  be  driven  out  of  the  country.  'The  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  the  liberals  k 

ai'dlSt  !Sfh^  tp^rr e^nT^riU!:  Mejia,   Carv«<a  w« .  appomtad  GoTernor.  ^ 

ident  Juarez,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Gene9il  Or-  Tamaulipas ;  but  having  made  hunself  odiocs 

tega  fled  his  coantrj-  and  took  no  part  in  bringing  bj  his  extortions  and  mercenarj  contracts,  he 

about  these  events ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he,  while  ^gg  displaced,  and  Ganales  was  nominated  br 

in  a  foreigti  country,  did  as  much  as  he  could  to  ^^^  army  to  succeed  him.     Meanwhile  Joarei 

counteract  them,  by  creatmg  political  divisions,  and  , ««/ ^^  <.!,:„  «««y^«...^*^^^«>.  ;,^  r,^^  J 

by  the  publicatiinif  real  or  pretended  rights  as  con-  ignorant  of  this  pronurunameiUo  in  fiivor  o 

stitutional  President  of  Mexico.    So  far  as  this  went,  Canales,  had  appointed  General  Tapia  to  sacoeal 

it  did  not  interfere  with  my  command,  and  there  was  Oarvtyal.     Oanales    refused    to  surrender  the 

no  violation  of  our  neutrauty  laws.    But  this  did  not  command  to  the  new-comer,  and,  shutting  bim- 


ville,  within  the  United  States,  for  an  armed  asser-  tected    by   fortifications,   bade   him  defittce. 

tion  of  his  claims  at  the  expense  of  a  violation  of  our  Such  acts  have  been  of  so  frequent  occoiraice 

neutrality  laws.    To  counteract  these  machinations,  jj^  Mexico,  that  it  would  have  been  unnecessarr 

TuiS:  £^rettToTto"Md'T  a^^erSrW  to  allude  'to  this,  but  for  certain  circam^^ 

wick  was  written,  and  a  copy  of  it  placed  in  the  attendmg  the  issue  of  the  quarrel,  which  migtii 

hands  of  General  Ortega  in  the  city  of  x^ew  Orleans,  have   endangered   our  relations  with  Fnnce, 

Not  heeding  this,  but  under  the  beUef  that  we  gave  and  caused  the  order  for  the  evacuation  of 

^rections  in  our  country  for  *  buncombe,'  General  ]^exico  by  the  French  troops  to  be  comt^-- 

Ortegawas  about  to  crossthrline  of  our  frontier,  and  ^^^a.ji      Ti.-^««k^«*  n^*^iL^  fi.«  frv«nir.s 

was  Srrested  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Fciians  sanded.    Throughout  October  the  to^ii  »te 

were  arrested  in  attempting  to  violate  our  laws  by  besieged  by  uortmas,  who,  on  r<ovember  l^ 

the  invasion  of  Canada.    Since  the  termination  of  was  joined  by  Tapia.    The  latter,  after  Taia 

the  rebellion,  the  people  of  th«  United  States  have  attempts  to  bring  Sbout  a  peaceful  settkmeE; 

l^!^o^i^^io%^^t  ^^^rSi^fi  ^'f  ^^^ales,  who  was  now  well  Wn  to  be 

yearly.  Fbst,  by  Imperialism ;  tien,  by  the  hostility  »  favorer  of  the  pretensions  of  Ortfigt,  M 

of  foreign  merchants  in  Matomoras,  who  set  up  such  suddenly  of  cholera  on  the  9th;  but  toe  iDYeN- 

men  as  Canales  and  Ortega,  supporting  them  and  ment  continued,  and  toward  the  clo^  of  tiie 

reimbursing  themselves  by  passing  goods  out  from  month  Escobedo  arrived  irom  Monterev.totakt 

thectytreeorn«glyfrj^o|^u^       ^^^__^^  command  of  the  besieging  amy.    On^^u. 

•  Oanales  sent  a  message  to  General  Sedgwicc 

On  the  6th  of  December  General  Sheridan  at  Brownsville,  expressing  the  desire  to  s^:- 

issued  an  order  releasing  Ortega  and  his  suite  render  the  city  to  the  United  States  furcay  oa 

from  arrest.    The  latter  made  no  further  effort  the  ground  that  he  could  not  control  his  meo. 

to  violate  the  neutrality  laws,  but  contented  him-  who  had  been  for  some  time  without  pay.  Gtir 

self  with  issuing  another  protest,  addressed  to  eral   Sedgwick   responded  by  sending  «  d«- 

the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  also  a  proc-  tachment  of  troops  acro^  the  river,  wbotof>k 

lamation  to  the  Mexicans,  in  which  his  const!-  possession  of  the  town,  which  was  foimaUv 

tutional  rights  were  vindicated  at  great  length,  given  up  to  him  by  Oanales.    But  as  the  laccr 

The  military  situation,  as  we  last  left  it,  may  had  stipulated  that  his  men  should  not  be  r^ 
be  described  in  a  few  words.  The  Imperialists  moved  from  the  fortifications,  and  that  no  other 
had  succeeded  in  holding  all  the  central  strategic  forces  than  those  of  the  United  States  slKa^i 
points  in  the  coxmtry,  but  their  position  very  enter  the  town,  his  position  was  rather  im- 
closely  resembled  that  of  a  besieged  fortress,  a  proved  than  otherwise,  as  he  had  now  fall  of- 
part  of  whoso  outworks  is  in  the  hands  of  the  portunity  to  repel  the  thi^eateoed  attack  <  t 
enemy.  The  apparent  inertness  of  the  French  Escobedo,  without  the  need  of  protecting  bU 
no  longer  excited  surprise,  in  view  of  the  stipu-  rear.  Early  on  the  morning  of  tiie  27th  Esca- 
lations of  Napoleon  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  bedo  delivered  his  attack,  but  after  severJ 
expeditionary  corps ;  but  as  the  year  wore  on  hours'  hard  fighting,  was  repulsed  at  all  poia-^ 
it  became  evident  that,  without  the  assistance  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  men,  who  ooiw 
of  these  powerful  auxiliaries,  Maximilian's  ill-  ill  be  spared  from  his  small  army.  The  Ssom^- 
constructed  empire  must  succumb  to  the  dan-  ican  flag  continued  to  float  over  Matamor^ 
gors  that  menaced  it.  As  Hazaine  continued  to  supported  by  a  garrison  of  fifty  men,  onJ- 
retire  his  forces  toward  the  capital,  but  feeble  the  30th,  when  General  Sedgwick,  anxiocs  to 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Imperial  generals  to  repair  the  blunder  he  had  committed  ^ 
retain  the  positions  evacuated  by  him.  It  must  manded  the  surrender  of  the  place,  ititeadiLg 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  was  bar-  to  turn  it  over,  with  its  garrison,  to  Escobe^l '• 
mony  in  the  Republican  ranks.  Juarez  un-  This  Oanales  declined  to  do,  but  surrcndereJ  to 
doubtedly  possessed  the  sympathy  and  sup-  Escobedo  in  person,  whereupon  the  Unittii 
port  of  a  large  miyority  of  the  Liberal  States  troops  were  witlidrawn  to  tiie  T«^ 
party ;  but  the  adherents  of  Ortega,  as  pre*  side  of  the  river,  and  on  December  1st  Escobedo 
viously  intimated,  were  powerful  in  certain  took  possession  of  the  town.  .  , 
quarters  of  the  north,  and  their  oppo^tion  On  December  6th  General  Sheridan  anivci 
seriously  retarded  in  several  instances  the  at  Brownsville,  called  thither  by  the  rooaj 
movements  of  the  Republican  armies.  At  Mat-  grave  events,  and  promptly  ordered  Geaeni 
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5ed?wick  to  be  relieved  of  his  command,  be-  command,  the  Imperialists  under  Mejia  retreat- 
ades  disclaiming  his  acts.  In  his  account  of  ing  to  Queretaro.  About  the  same  time  Gua- 
he  affair,  sent  to  General  Grant,  he  intimated  dal^iara  was  occupied  by  a  detacliment  of  Re- 
hat  Sedgwick  had  been  improperly  influenced  publicans  under  Parra,  and  finally,  on  the  27th, 
»T  the  merchants  of  Matamoras,  consisting  Juarez,  who  had  remained  quietly  at  Chihua- 
>rinclpally  of  Imperialists,  and  men  who  had  hua  for  several  months,  entered  the  city  of  Du- 
>een  blockade  runners  during  the  American  rango  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  ringing 
ebelHon,  who  were  fearful,  in  case  Escobedo  of  bells,  and  great  rejoicing  of  the  people,  who 
hould  prevail,  that  they  would  never  be  paid  assembled  to  the  number  of  many  thousands  to 
or  the  sopplies  that  they  had  furnished  Canalcs  greet  him.    With  characteristic  energy  he  im- 

0  re?ist  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Repub-  mediately  prepared  to  send  off  additional  troops 
ic.  The  news  of  General  Sedgwick's  occupa-  to  join  the  columns  already  on  the  march  tow- 
ion  of  Matamoras  was  received  with  no  little  ard  the  City  of  Mexico,  after  which  it  was  sup- 
i>satii*faction  in  the  United  States,  not  so  much  posed  he  would  join  the  army  concentrating  at 
wau?e  he  had  appeared  to  support  Canales  as  San  Luis  Potosi  and  establish  there  temporarily 
mn$t  Escobedo,  as  because  he  had  ventured  the  Republican  seat  of  government 

1  anr  respect  to  interfere  on  either  side.  The  Turning  to  the  South  we  shall  find  the  suc- 
nblic  were  looking  forward  with  some  anx-  cess  of  the  Republican  arms  scarcely  less  uni- 
Jty  to  the  departure  of  the  first  detachment  of  form  and  signal  than  in  the  Northern  States. 
Vench  troops  from  Mexico,  and  it  was  ap-  The  indecision  of  Maximilian  gave  additional 
rehended  that  this  unquestionable  violation  of  moral  strength  to  his  opponents,  who  were  wise 
he  neutrality  which  had  been  stipulated  for  by  enough  to  know  the  moment  when  to  strike 
I'apoleon  during  the  evacuation  of  the. country,  with  effect.  As  usual  Diaz  was  the  most  act- 
rould  be  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  retaining  ive  of  the  Republican  leaders,  and  his  move- 
he  expeditionary  force  there  another  year,  and  ments  in  the  State  of  Otgaca  kept  tlie  Imperial- 
o?sibly  of  increasing  it.  The  prompt  repu-  ists  in  constant  alarm.  After  several  successes 
iation  of  the  act,  however,  by  the  United  in  the  open  field  he  captured  the  city  of  0^'aca 
tates  Government  seems  to  have  satisfied  Na-  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  On  the  11th  of 
oleoa  that  General  Sedgwick's  interference  the  succeeding  month  Jalapa  surrendered  to 
m  Tindertaken  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  General  Alatorre,  and  soon  after  Alvarez  re- 
iie  suspension  of  friendly  relations  between  the  possessed  himself  of  the  important  port  of  Aca- 
fo  nations,  feared  by  some,  was  happily  pulco,  from  which  more  than  a  year  previous 
^firted.  he  had  been  driven  by  a  French  force,  and 

From  about  the  be^nning  of  October  the  which  he  had  in  turn  besieged  for  several 

lilrtary  operations  of  the  Republican  leaders  months.      Riva  Palacios,  Regules,  and  other 

'ere  pressed  with  great  activity.    At  this  time  partisan  chiefs  pressed  toward  the  capital  from 

Q  the  Iforthem  States  were  practically  free  of  the  direction  of  Michoacan  and  Jalisco,  and  the 

imperialists,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  month  noted  guerilla  Ilgueroa  made  frequent  dashes 

force  of  4,000  men  had  marched  from  Monte-  along  the  route  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the 

'I  to  operate  against  San  Luis  Potosi,  while  capital. 

Bother  column  went  in  the  direction  of  Durango  Maximilian  lingered  at  Orizaba  for  several 
>  cooperate  there  with  a  large  force  from  Zac-  days  subsequent  to  the  breaking  up  of  tlie 
to<?as.  On  the  24th  Mazatlan  finally  fell  into  council  of  deliberation  and  the  issuing  of  his 
le  hands  of  Corona.  The  French,  reduced  in  proclamation  of  December  Ist^  and  was  re- 
ambers  to  less  than  30,000  men,  dared  not  sep-  ported  to  bo  actively  employed  in  organizing 
rite  their  forces  into  detached  bodies  for  of-  for  a  last  attempt  to  maintain  the  empire.  In 
insivc  purposes,  but,  intent  on  leaving  at  as  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Minister  of  For- 
irlj  a  day  and  in  as  great  strength  as  possible,  eign  Affairs  issued  from  the  capital  an  address, 
'o^ed  gradually  toward  the  capital  in  a  com-  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  master,  which  was 
3ct  body.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  the  intended  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  present 
j^tive  and  foreign  troops  in  the  imperial  ser-  unfortunate  crisis,  and  an  admonition  to  the 
^e,  \^'hom  the  Republicans  held  in  far  less  re-  conservatives  to  stand  by  the  emperor.  It  rc- 
^t,  and  against  whom  they  had  no  hesitation  cited  the  arrival  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico  and 
I  Wdly  taking  the  offensive.  Mejia  was,  in-  his  labors  for  the  restoration  of  order,  and  an- 
''''^\  reported  to  be  about  to  make  a  connter  nounced  the  speedy  withdrawal  of  the  French, 
movement  agjunst  Matamoras,  but  in  reality  he  the  recommencement  of  civil  war,  and  the 
^  enongh  to  do  at  San  Luis  Potosi  to  resist  dangerous  condition  of  the  country.  The  em- 
1^  advancing  tide  of  Republicanism.  On  No-  peror,  it  added,  had  charged  his  ministry  with 
51'iber  14th.  Durango,  the  capital  of  the  State  the  duty  of  convening  a  national  congress 
'that  name,  was  occupied  by  General  Azunda  without  any  delay,  and  the  Council  of  State 
■'th  4,000  men,  and  on  the  27th  Zacatccas  was  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  a  basis  upon 
^2C!:ated  by  the  Imperialists.  By  the  middle  which  this  sovereign  council  would  be  called 
n>ecember  Escobedo  was  on  the  march  to  together.  On  the  14th  of  December  Maxi» 
^an  L-ais  Potosi ;  but  before. he  could  arrive  at  milian  left  Orizaba,  but  proceeded  no  further 
oat  important  place,  it  was  occuined  on  De-  than  Atlasco,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Puebla, 
ember  25th  by  General  Aguirre  of  Trevcnio's  where  he  s^>iD  remained  at  the  close  of  th© 
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year,  though  daily  expected  to  depart  for  the  country.    It  is  no  exaggeration  to  saj  tkt,  oa 

eapital.    At  that  time  it  was  reported  that,  as  January  1, 1867,  the  whole  of  Mexico,  n'nh  iha 

the  situation  of  affairs  did  not  permit  the  assem-  exception  of  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Puebia,  Qct- 

bling  of  a  national  congress,  in  accordance  with  retaro,  and  Vera  Cruz,  was  practically  in  tU ; 

the  announcement  of  the  emperor  at  Orizaba,  hands  of  the  Republicans, 

he  would  convoke  a  meeting  of  the  notables.  The  advance  of  the  country  in  material  yrc-^ 

AVhile  at  Atlasco  Maximilian  was  visited  by  perity  and  internal  improvements  in  a  rear  h<  | 

General  Oastelnau,  the  special  envoy  dispatched  pregnant  with  disorder  was  necessarily  s]if  jL  | 

to  Mexico  by  Kapoleon,  and  the  French  minis-  Five  railroads  are  announced  to  be  in  pro^Vs 

ter  at  the  capital.    At  this  interview,  it  is  said,  but  on  only  one  of  tliem — that  between  }leii\ 

the  emperor  was  offered  the  alternative  of  ab-  and  Vera  Cruz— has  work  been  prosecuted  rIu 

dioating,  or  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  France  any  degree  of  vigor.  On  April  26th  the  coniir- 

for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  stone  of  an  iron  bridge^  spanning  the  ramt  o{ 

tlio  intervention.      Maximilian,  on  the  same  Metlao,  near  Orizaba,  and  which  is  destiD«d  t^ 

authority,  declined  to  accept  either  alternative,  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  structures  of  i:^ 

announcing  that  he  was  determined  to  maintain  class  in  the  world,  was  laid ;  and  on  Aog^^ 

his  position.  1st  sixteen  miles  of  the  road  east  from  Ht^iii^ 

Tne  reorganization  of  the  Imperial   army,  were  formally  opened  to  travel  Disastrous  flood- 

rendered  necessary  by  the  approaching  depart-  and  a  want  of  funds  and  promised  govemmt'  i 

ure  of  the  expeditionary  corps,  naturally  oc-  subsidies,  subsequently  almost  suspended  vn.d 

cupicd  much  of  the  emperor's  attention,  and  he  on  this  line,  which  is  only  finished  in  deUditi 

went  through  the  idle  ceremony  of  dividing  the  parts.    The   various   schemes    for  promoi}:? 

country  into  three  great  military  districts,  to  emigration  to  Mexico  seem  likewise  to  k  tf 

be  occupied  by  as  many  corps  d^armee^  com-  failed.    In  December  the  colony  of  Aroervr-c 

manded  respectively  by  Miramon,  Marqucz,  and  Confederate  exiles,  near  Cordova,  after  snfcr- 

Mejia.    During  this  time  Marshal  Bazdne  was  log  various  privations  and  guerilla  attacks,  v.- 

concentrating*  his  troops  on  the  line  between  reported  to  have  been  practically  brokea  cv, 

Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  view  of  embark-  and  an  enterprise  for  importing  Asiatic  cooj-n 

ing  them  at  the  latter  place  in  the  spring.    In  authorized  by  Maximilian  in  December,  ISA 

a  circular,  issued  in  the  latter  half  of  Decern-  seems  never  to  have  been  even  commenced. 

ber,  he  announced  that  it  was  the  intention  The  mission  of  Mr.  Campbell  to  Mesia\  £- 

of  the  French  Government  to  have  returned  luded  to  heretofore,  may  bo  very  brieSj  :<- 

to    France,    not    only   the    Foreign    Legion,  lated.  .  This  minister  was  sent,  accompaaiid  I  j 

but   all   soldiers   of  French  nationality  who  Lieutenant-General  Sherman,  in  order,  to  r.^: 

were  formerly  authorized  to  enrol  themselves  the  language  of  Mr.  Seward,  "  to  conftr  wi] 

into  the  service  of  the  Mexican  Government,  President  Juarez  on  subjects  which  aredci  >'• 

and  who  were  actually  serving  in  the  general  interesting  to  the  United  States,  and  of  r  'J 

army  corps  of  the  Mexican  army.    But  any  importance  to  Mexico."    He  was  authoriztJ  !-• 

of  these  soldiers  desiring  to  remain  in  the  ser-  tender  the  moral  support  ^ad  sympatbj  of  :• . 

vice  of  Mexico,  were  authorized  to  do  so,  and  United  States  to  Juarez,  under  the  belief  il^ 

to  adhere  to  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged.  Maximilian  would  soon  retire,  and  that  iukra 

Another  order  stated  that  in  future  all  the  Aus-  would  require  such  support  and  sympai^r  c 

trian,  Belgian  and  Mexican  troops  would  be  bHnging  order  out  of  chaos;  also  to  ofiM- :i  f 

turned  over  to  General  Marquoz,  to  be  disposed  military  forces  of  the  United  States  to  Jusrez.  i: 

of  by  him  as  he  should  deem  proper,  as  general-  necessary,  to  aid  him  in  the  ^^restoraiioa  *.\ 

in-chief  of  the  forces  operating  in  the  cast.  This  law,"  provided  they  wero  offered  and  acfeptt-d 

was  promptly  done,   and  Marquez  proceeded  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  *'  frith  tl.-: 

forthwith  to  organize  his  forces  for  active  ope-  jurisdiction  of  Mexico,"  or  violate  "  the  hv*  .: 

rations.    All  the  materials  of  war,  which  were  neutrality."  The  two  plenipotentiaries  left  ^^^ 

in  the  possession  of  the  French,  appertaining  to  York  in  the  steam  frigate  Dusquehaona,  on  N  ^ 

the  Imperial  Government,  were  also  turned  vember  11th,  and  on  the  27tii  arrived  otfVi:. 

over    to    the  Mexican  Imperial  Government.  Cruz,  whence,  however,  they  sailed  in  a  f«T«U;- 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  at  the  without  having  disembarked.    On  leaxinpVtTa 

capital  his  three  generals,  who  were  all  able  Cruz  the  Susquehanna  at  once  proceedtti  : 

men,  and  knew  the  difficult  task  assigned  to  Tampico,  where  accredited  emissaries  of  Jsar.^r 

them,  had  started   for  their  posts.    Miramon  awaited  the  ambassadors  of  the  United  StaU^--. 

marched  toward  Queretaro,  Mejia  toward  San  After  a  brief  consultation  they  wenttolbt^- 

Luis  Potosi,  and  Mai'quez  planted  liimsclf  at  moras,  where  another  short  council  v**  h.  -. 

Toluca,    forty   miles    west  of  the  capital,  to  with  the  confederate  agents  of  Joarez.  tie  r.- 

etay  the  advancing  army  of  Republicans  under  suit  of  which  was  that  a  definite  and  joict  pli- 

Biva  Palacios.    Here  we  may  close  the  narra-  of  action  was  determined  on  between  tbe  I  r  > 

tive  of  the  military  events  of  the  year  1866,  ted  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexica  Gcavr... 

which,  opening  with  the  Republic  in  so  crushed  Sherman  soon  after  returned  to  the  ^^■*^- 

and  mutilated  a  condition  as  to  be  scarcely  States,  while  Mr.  Campbell  prepared  to  ae]^-n 

recognizable,  closed  upon  her  triumphant  in  with  Esoobodo's  forces  toward  the  seat  oi  i-^. 

every  quarter,  and  controlliug  five-sixths  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  confer  with  Jocr^ 
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MIOfflOAN.     The  receipts  into   the   State  rupted  their  civil  societj^  abrogated  their  political 

treasorr  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  Novem-  institutions,  and  left  their  Statea  without  govern- 

fl.i  91,380.18;  leaving  balance  in  the  treasury  gress  alone  belongs  the  ImpcratiTe  duty  of  declaring 

of  $579,004.80,  whioli  was  $111,605.51  in  ex-  when  any  such  State  is  properly  reorganized,  and 

cess  of  that  at  the  oomraencement  of  the  year.  ^^7  government  therein  is  legitimately  constituted, 

The  total  funded  and  fundable  debt  amounts  to  J?  S*_^_,^?,l"J?l^^^?"^«?P2^i*^^^^^^^ 
$:3,979,921.25,  an  increa93 
less  than  the  increase 

notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenditures    for  tionsitis  the' right,  as  thd  duty  of  Congress  to  guard 

^)antie3  and  other  war  purposes.   The  increase  ?F"°»*  ^"*"ro  danger  to  the  peace  and  st^bihty  of 


expenditures  are  still  unsettled,  but  the  settle-  proof  that  they  loyally  accept  the  situation,  and  have 

mint  is  being  vigorously  urged  by  the  State  evinced  an  honest  disposition  to  abide  by  the  results 

„..*i.,x«:*;««       T^K/T    A  .<.riW/^«  r^/N^AMAi    ^^^i^^^r^  of  the  conflict,  not  only  as  involved  m  their  phvsi- 

authorities      The    Auditor-General    estimates  ^i  ^^^^^t,  but  in  the  triumph  of  the  great  pJin- 

that  in  future  the  receipts  on  account  or  the  ciples  which  have  been  maintained  and  settled  by  the 

elQcational  funds,  and  the  tax  derived  from  the  war. 

sinking  fund  (three-sixteenths  of  a  mill  on  the  Buohed,  Thatj  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  rebel 


taxable  property),  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  communities  it  is  the  first  and  hUrhcst  duty  of  the 

K    *^      'L".   jj  1  .    1 ^v      Jut  Government  to  look  to  and  provide  for  the  protec- 

ranous  items  of  indebtedness  as  they  fall  due.  tion  of  those  who  under  persecution  and  oppres- 

All  the  educational  funds  are  received  by  the  gion  remained  loval  to  the  United  States,  and  that 

State  as  trustee,  and  the  interest  applied  an-  as  one  result  of  the  struggle  has  been  the  emancipa- 

oaally  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  funds  are  tion  of  millions  of  human  being«,  who  are  in  a  great 

devoted.    The  amount  of  each  of  thofuads,  in-  .t^,:S^^:^:,''^:i:^l':TZ,i^il%7gU^'^ 

clading  sums  due  from  purchasers  on  land  con-  approved  which  leaves  them  naked  to  their  rebel 

tracts,  is  now  as  follows :  enemies :  since,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they 

University  fund $530,270  62       .  *™  entitled  to  its  protection  in  securing  equality  be- 

Normal  School  fund 65,996  69  ^^''C  *^®  ^^^  ^  the  maintenance  of  lifcj  liberty,  and 

Primary  School  fund 2,175,025  42  property,  the  common  and  inalienable  nghts  of  man- 

The  taxes  levied  on  property  for  all  purposes  lUaolved,   That   we    approve   the   constitutional 

dnrmg  the  year  were  $581,922.07,  on  an  assessed  amendment  lately  proposed  by  Congress  for  the  ac- 

valaation  of  abont  $808,000,000.     Specific  taxes  ccptance  of  the  States.    The  change  in  basis  of  rep- 

ffere  collected  as  follows,  besides  those  paid  by  resentation  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  altered 

«,;«5..»  ^^,«.>«^:^« ;«  ♦!.«  ^^^r^*-i^«  .  *«^«,  Jr«;i«^.»/i  condition  of  the  people  of  the  nation;  and  the  ex- 

iniQiDg  corapanies  in  the  counties :  from  railroad  elusion  from  office  of  leading  rebels  and  actual  per- 

wmpames,  $160,667.14 ;  from  banks,  $900 ;  from  jured  traitors,  is  not  only  a  measure  of  justice  and 
iasarance  companies,  $40,039.74.  Only  one  security  eminently  proper,  but  of  unexampled 
bank  is  now  in  operation  under  the  State  laws,  mercy,  as  the  mildest  and  most  generous  terms  of 
and  this  Issues  no  bills.  The  tolls  collected  at  J™JJ^**^  ^''^  oblivion  over  offered  to  a  rebellious 
the  Saut  Ste.  Marie  Can al  were  $23,069.54.  Solved,  That,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
Ihe  official  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  States  to  cause  existing  neutrality  laws  to  be  re- 
are:  receipts,  $1,622,127.77;  expenditures,  in-  spected,  yet  it  is  not  required  that  those  laws  shall 
clading  $511,379.85  on  account  of  State  in-  K*^  framed  as  to  render  special  benefits  to  other 
<l^Kfiwi»,v.«  •I  noi  1QQ  R(\  nations,  which  are  not  accorded  to  us  bv  them,  and 
dnbtednesa,  $1  031,183  60.  especially  are  we  not  bound  to  be  particularly  re- 
Ihe  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  gardful  of  the  interests  of  those  nations  that  during 
Detroit,  August  30th,  and,  besides  resolutions  our  late  civil  strngs'le  manifested  an  unfriendly 
omplimentarv  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  th(5  spirit  towards  us,  and  an  undue  bias  in  favor  of  our 
State  administration,  and  the  State  delegation  f?®.?*?^!,?"**^  ''f'  therefore,  ask  the  Congress  of  the 
;«  nA«»_^««  «,i^-x4.«;i  Vi^/v  *r»ii/N«ri«o».  United  States  to  review  those  statutes,  and  cause 
m  Congress,  adopted  the  following :  ^^^^  t^  ^.o^fo^m  to  the  strict  rule  of  justice  and  fair 

Resolved,  That,  defeated  in  the  field,  the  enemy  neutrality. 

his  renewed  the  strujB^gle  through  the  ballot-box,  and  BesoUed,  That  we  most  heartily  sympathize  with 

br  political  machinations  al;ps  at  the  governance  of  the  movement  of  the  laboring  men  of  our  country  to 

tiiat  which  it  failed  to  destroy.    In  this  crisis,  it  be-  shorten  the  hours  of  toil,  and  we  believe  that  Icgis- 


worthj  of  our  trust,  go  straight  onward  with  the  countrr  or  to  capital. 

loval  ma&ses  of  the  country,  confident  that  the  same-  Betohed,  That  we  regard  the  conditions  embraced 

«^sdoDi,  ener^,  and  fidelity,  that  sufficed  to  save  us  in  the  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  as  funda- 

from  oar  armed  foes,  will  protect  us  against  the  strata-  mental,  ana  indispensable  to  the  future  peace  of  the 

(rems  of  our  political  opponents,  and  that  through  country,  and  securinff  as  they  do  by  constitutional 

the  triumph  of  our  principles,  the  Union  of  our  amendment  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  Uni- 

t«her3,  newly  cemented  by  the  blood  of  their  ohil-  ted  States,  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 

Qcen,  will  be  firmly  established  on  the  enduring  foun-  everywhere  under  the  flag — the  exclusion  of  such 

iaUon  of  justice  and  liberty.                  »  traitors  as,  while  in  high  places,  committed  perjury  to 

Baolved,  That,  by  their  acts  of  treason  and  rebel-  enact  treason — ^representation  in  Congress  that  shall 

"JQ,  and  bj their  erection  of  governments  in  hostility  bd  equal  and  just  to  all — ^the  guaranty  and  security 

^  the  United  States,  the  rebel  communities  dis-  of  the  national  debt — these  propositions,  oneandal(  , 
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meet  our  heartj  concurrence,  and  we  pledge  uncnd>  from   Michigan  who   poUuted  themseWea  bj  th^ 

ing  hostility  to  any  and  eVery  plan  of  reconstruction  ahameful  plunder  of  the  public  treasuiy. 

that  will  not  fully  secure  these  great  results  of  the  Jiewlvedf  That  the  Democracy  are  neceasax-lr  t'^c 

war.                            ^  true  representatires  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  m 

Resolved.  That  wo  scout  and  scorn,  as  unworthy  of  view  with  deep  concern  the  heavy  burdens  wLirh 

freemen,  tnat  political  blasphemy  which  says,  "This  wasteful  and  partial  leeisJation,  and  aTicions  ^t^ 

is  the  white  man's  Goyernment/'  It  is  not  the  white  tern  of  currency,  have  imposed  upon  them;  we  v..l 

man's  Goyernment,  nor  the  black  man's  Govern-  steadily  aid  all  measures  which  will  abridge  tt*-  r 

ment.    It  is  God's  Government  made  for  man  I    And  hours  of  toil,  which  will  improve  their  opportuniti:  • 

all  men  who  are  true  and  loyal  to  it,  of  i^atever  for  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  wmch  will  9^. 

race  or  country,  color,   or  condition,   shall   have,  cure  the  public  lands  to  the  actual  settlers,  or  wbi : 

under  its  triumphant  and  glorious  flag,  all  thoso  will  in  any  way  ameliorate  and  elevate  the  coDditi:^ 

great  and  inalienable  rights  that  belong  to  man  as  of  the  laboring  masses, 

man  I  JSetolvedf  That  in  view  of  the  momenions  issue  oo<r 

The  convention  put  in  nomination  a  State  pending,  the  safety  and  salvaUon  of  the  Union  br . 

4;^irA4-  i^^«^^.i  u«.TT«r.-«.  TT  r»,.«rx,^  <Ui.  r<«^«««««  complctc  restoration,  this  convention  of  the  demx. 

ticket,  headed  by  Henry  H.  Crapo  for  Governor,  racy\>f  the  Stote,  in  making  the  nominatioDs  to-d.-. 

ana  composed  in  great  part  of  returned  soldiers,  has  felt  it  a  duty  to  rise  above  mere  party  acti : 

The  Johnson  State  Convention  was  held  Sep-  We  present  to  the  people  of  the  State  aticketi 

tember  6th,  and  nominated  a  ticket,  headed  by  ^^I?'^  ™«n  »°d  pure  patriots,  men  who,  if  now  dect-:. 

General  Alpheus  S.  Williams  for  Governor,  hfs  -iJirfTXt  iSeJlh^Ttl^llr^V'^^^^^^^^ 

associates  being  also  nearly  all  returned  sol-  their  lives  in  the  field.    And  we  therefore  bThe 

diers.     This  convention  adopted  the  following  all  true,  loyal,  and  patriotic  men,  whatever  tb^ii 

resolutions :                                •  previous  party  connections,  to  rally  to  the  sapfx  n 

Jiesohed,  That  the  National  Union  party  of  Michi-  J^  *^«  "NaUonal  Union  ticket"  now  presented  t 

gan  accept  the  declaration  of  principles  and  address  ^"®™* 

of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  of  August  14th,  The  general  election  was  held  on  the  C^' 

as  the  exnrcssion  of  its  views  upon  the  great  ques-  Tuesday  in  November.  Whole  number  of  vote- 

tions invofved  in  the  present  poliUcal  contest.  ^ast  for  Governor,  164,454;  for  Crapo,  Repj  - 

Betohied,  That  the  admission  of  loyal  men  into  the  i-  „„    q/.  har  .  f^J  TF;n;«*«I    ttrr  '•no      p^rip; 

Congress  from  all  the  States  is  essential  to  the  com-  l^^an,  96,746 ;  for  'Wuliams,  67,  (08.    Repel.. - 

plete  restoration  of  the  Federal  Union  and  the  main-  can   miyonty,    29,088.     The  mjgonty  for  t: 

tenance  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  the  Union  is  other    liepublican     nominees    was   somew:.: 

founded.      „,  ^  .    ^,           .    ^.           .    ..  ,.  larger.    At  the  same  time  was  submitted  tot!? 

BMoUed,  That  in  the  nominations  submitted  by  ^  j           amendment  to  the  constitution.  lI- 

this  convention,  the  soldiers  of  Michigan  have  the  v'^y;'^  cwa  »i*ivi*N*iA*^iii.  w  ia*«  vyu^^uvuuv  ^ 

best  expression  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  we  lowing  soldiers,  when  m  the  service  away  tros 

bold  the  noble  defenders  of  the  integrity  of  the  their  places  of  residence,  to  vote,  which  ir  <- 

Union.  carried  by  86,354  votes  against  13,094.    la. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  on  the  proposition  to  call  a  State  <^nvention  for  rt:- 

foUowing  day,  and  adopted  this  ticket,  with  a  sion  of  the  constitution  waa  also  adopted  if 

single  exception.    The  convention  also  adopted  79,605  votes  against  28,623. 

the   following    resolutions,   besides  one  com-  The  vote  above  given  is  exclusive  of  t^.- 

plimentary  to  the  soldiers:  wards  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  rejected  for  J- 

We,  the  Democratic  Convention  of  the  State  of  ®  u    v          •           '  ji  xu           •    '-x    ^.    r^S 

Michigan,  assembled  to  make  nominations  for  State  "^^"^^  '^ave  mcreased  the  migonty  for  Cra. ' 

officers,  and  to  consider  the  perils  which  surround  456. 

us,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  our  country  is  threatened  The  Legislature,  chosen  at  the  same  time,  '^  J> 

by  an  unscrupulous  faction  in  Congress,  who  pro-  divided  between  the  two  parties  as  follows: 
pose  to  hold  power  at  all  hazards,  and  in  violation  of 

all  law,  and  who,  unless  arrested,  will  precipitate  Senate.       Honae.     JdatBtl^- 

anothcr  war  upon  us,  more  deadly  than  the  las^  and  Republicons 80  88  118 

being  desirous  to  unite  with  every  good  citizen  in  Democrats 2  17  1* 

this  crisis  shoulder  to  shoulder,  without  regard  to  •    j               broujrht  to  test  the  richt  of  perwi- 

antecedents,  for  our  preservation,  if  not  existence;  -      .    ^«^  "'^"6""  "r  *7      ~  i*^u»-  v»  y^ 

we,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  the  National  Union  of  mixed  White  and  Afncan  blood  to  vote  --- 

Convention,  composed  of  the  loval  men  trom  all  sec-  dor  the  clause  of  the  constitution  conTenUr' 

tions  of  our  beloved  land,  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  elective  franchise  on  *' white"  malecitiiers 

August  14th,  say :  ^^  Supreme  Court  held  that  negroes.  mnlart^N 

[Here  follows  the  platform  of  the  convention  and  quadroons,  were  excluded,  but  that  persoib 

in  Philadelphia  («<?e  United  States),  which,  of  less  than  one-fourth  African  blood  were  er.- 

with  the  address,  was  mdorsed.]  titled  to  vote  as  white  persons. 

Heiohed,  Tliat  the  members  of  the  present  convcn-  The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  bienrii, 

tion,  in  seeking  and  obtaining  seats  in  that  body,  unless  extra  sessions  are  called  by  the  gOvennTi 

were  honorably  pledged  to  be  content  with  the  lib-  and  none  was  held  during  the  year, 

eral  compensation  grovided  by  their  existing  laws  ;  jj^g   statistics  of  the   State  prison  Aor'^ 

that  the  condition  of  the  people,  already  borne  down  ^           .       ^„  ^  ^r  ^^^^^^^   .!*•--  ♦Ka  vp^" 

by  previous  taxation,  mSde  the  obseiVance  of  this  ^^ge  increase  of  prisoners  dunng  the  v«.. 

fact  an  imperative  and  sacred  duty;  that  the  recent  The  number  of  convicts  at  the  oommeDcem«D' 

act  of  Congress,  by  which  memben  voted  into  their  of  the  fiscal  year — ^December  1, 1865— wa3  3it\ 

own  pockets  a  double  salary,  was  an  act  of  sordid  which  had  increased  to  602  at  its  cJose—or  ■"' 

fJTloln^l^  hn?lnr*L^^f,hVn^itt?oT/^^^^  V^^  ccnt    Tho  numbcr,  however,  is  ^tUl  co> 

to  decency,  honor,  and  public  virtue,  and  we  cor-  *\,       vi    -u  i        ±.\^  *.    i>iA/»i       -u  1  *»«»,%  f^i.* 

dially  inviti  every  pure  and  just  man  in  this  State  to  Biderably  bclow  that  of  1861,  when  at  one  t,J 

aid  in  driving  from  their  seats  those  representatives  it  reached  630.     Capital  punishment,  cxcepi  K' 
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treason,  was  abolished  in  Michigan  twenty  years  The  school  system  of  Michigan  is  justly  the 
1^0,  and  repeated  efforts  to  restore  it  since  have  pride  of  the  State ,  it  being  essentially  a  free 
proTcd  ineffectnal.  Solitary  imprisonment  for  system,  xmder  which  any  child  may  obtain  an 
life  is  the  punishment  substituted  in  case  of  education  as  complete  as  can  be  obtained  else- 
nurder  in  the  first  degree.  In  1849,  under  the  where  in  the  country.  The  common  schools 
mprcssion  that  solitary  confinement  superin-  are  free.  Every  town  of  importance  has  its 
iuced  insanity,  authority  was  given  to  the  graded  union  school,  in  which  boys  can  be . 
?tate  prison  inspectors,  in  their  discretion,  to  prepared  for  the  university  at  a  very  small  ex- 
?raploy  this  dass  of  convicts  with  the  others,  pense,  and  the  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti  is 
md  thw  has  been  done  to  a  considerable  turning  out  every  year  a  large  number  of  teach- 
jxtect  In  their  report  for  the  current  year  ers  well  drilled  in  iho  theory  of  their  profession. 
ie  inspectors  say  that,  "  so  far  as  we  can  The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 
e;irn,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  pris-  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  is  821,311.  In- 
mere  in  this  institution  to  sustain  the  opinion  crease  within  the  year,  22,704 — a  larger  in- 
hflt  solitary  confinement  superinduces  msan-  crease  than  ever  in  one  year  before.  The 
tT.  There  is  no  case  on  record  where  a  number  attending  the  oonunon  schools,  246,957 
?risoner  first  developed  insanity  while  in  soli-  — an  increase  over  1865  of  18,328,  Value  of 
ary  confinement  here."  The  labor  of  convicts  school-houses,  $2,864,990 ;  increase,  $499,008 ; 
n  the  State  prison  is  let  by  contract  to  the  teachers,  male,  1,687;  femde,  7,495;  expendi- 
li^bcst  bidder,  but  the  amount  thus  realized  tures  for  schools,  $1,587,104.12;  students  at  the 
fills  far  short  of  thtf  current  expenses.  The  normal  school,  595;  at  the  agricultural  col- 
jxpenditares  for  1866  were  $106,919.19,  while  lege,  108.  The  attendance  at  the  university 
liiO  receipts  for  convict  labor  were  only  $33,-  and  the  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows: 
551.23.  The  contracts,  however,  were  let  dur-  Attendance.  Degrw.  conTd. 
ing  the  war  at  low  rates,  varying  from  28  to  Department  of  literature,  sci- 
5o  cents  per  day,  which  are  expected  to  be         ence,  and  arts 8r>8             67 

rreatlv  increased  for  the  next   year.      Only    5®?'^^"'''^*^??®^*®*°® ^^"^  '^^ 

three  prisoners  were  pardoned  by  the  Govern-    I>cp«^ment  of  law ^JS5  108 

f>r.   In  bis  annual    message  he  discusses  the  Total ;...1205  249 

pardoning  power  at  some  length,  and  says  that 

he  is  "clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  executive  No  preparatory  school  is  connected  with  the 

has  no  right  to  annul  or  make  void,  by  an  ex-  university — the   union    schools  of  the    State 

ircise  of  the  pai*doning  power,  the  acts  and  de-  supplying  that  want — and  the  standard  for  ad- 

cisioDs  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  in  the  trial,  con-  mission  is  as  high  as  thai  for  any  other  institu- 

nction,  and  sentence  of  any  person,  unless  in  tion  in  the  country.    ITie  students  for  the  year 

one  of  two  events:   1.  The  discovery  of  such  represented  twenty-two  states  and  all  the  Ca- 

nc'w  facts  as  would,  if  proved  upon  the  trial,  nadian  provinces, 

haye  established  the  innocence  of  the  accused ;  Besides  the   institutions  above  mentioned, 

or,  2.  Such  as  would  have  mitigated  the  offence  there  are  denominational  colleges  at  Hillsdale, 

as  proved,  and  thereby  entitled  him  to  a  less  Kalamazoo,  Albion,  Adrian  and  Olivet,  in  which 

^^nalty  than  that  which  has  been  adjudged."  males  and  females  are  educated  together.    The 

Tlie^e  views  have  been  sharply  criticised  in  the  attendance  in  these  was  as  follows :  Hillsdale, 

public  prints  by  a  writer,  understood  to  be  an  609;  Kalamazoo,  217;  Albion,  292;  Adrian, 

«-}rovemor  of  the  State,  who  considers  them  as  869 ;  Olivet,  346.    The  great  mjy'ority  of  pupils 

CTciuding  all  idea  of  pardon  in  the  proper  sense  in  each  of  these  institutions  is  in  the  prepara- 

ff  the  term,  and  as  conceding  to  the  convict  tory  department. 

oqIt  that  strict  justice  which  he  may  demand  In  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insand  at  Kala- 

itiaright.  mazoo,  298  patients  were  treated  during  the 

The  State  Reform  School  reports  an  increase  year,  of  whom  48  were  discharged  fully  re- 

of  inmates  during  the  year  from  217  to  259.  covered  and  19  with  marked  improvement; 

Under  the  law  none  are  sent  to  this  institution  32  died,   and  32  left  without    improvement. 

^bo  are  over  sixeeen  years  of  age,  and  the  The  whole  number  treated  since  the  asylum 

average  ape  of  those  received  is  thirteen  and  a  was  opened  is  607,  of  whom  273  were  males, 

'^narter.    They  have  hitherto  for  the  most  part  884  females,  301  married,  263  unmarried,  and 

Won  employed  in  chair  and  hat  making,  but  43  widows  or  widowers.     Of  these,  178  recov- 

tiie  institution  has  now  a  farm  of  one  hundred  ered,  76  were  improved,  102  unimproved,  79 

a^d  thirty-four  acres,  upon  which  considerable  died,  and  172  remain  in  the  asylum.    This  in- 

^'*'or  has  been  expended  by  inmates  during  the  stitution,  as  well  as  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf, 

;  V.    The  Reform  School  is  what  its  name  Dumb,  and  Blind,  at  Flmt,  is  filled  to  its  utmost 

i-nports  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  in-  capacity,,  and  considerable  assistance  is  asked 

>*rurt  and  save  the  younger  class  of  offenders  from  the  State  to  increase  the  buildings  for  both, 

a:ainst  the  laws,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  The  wheat  crop,  especially  in  the  two  southern 

•  fe  orphans,  many  of  them  made  such  by  the  tiers  ofcounties,was  considerably  less  than  usual, 

\var.    A  great  loss  was  sustained  toward  the  and  a  portion  of  it  was  gathered  in  bad  condi- 

jjo^  of  the  year  in  the  death  of  Cephas  B.  tion.     The  total  crop  of  the  State  did  not  pro- 

"ohinson,  superintendent.  bably  exceed  12,000,000,  or  three-fourths  a  ^nl) 
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crop.    The  qnality  of  Michigan  wheat  18  su-  the  works  were  allowed  to  lie  idle  for  a  portjoo 

penor,  hut  the  tendency  of  late  years  has  heen  of  the  time.    The  maonfactnre  is  mainly  in  ket- 

to  increase  the  relative  production  of  the  Medi-  ties,  hut  solar  evaporation  is  also  made  use  ofio 

terranean,  as  more  profitahle  than  the  white  some  extent.      There  are  salt  wells  at  Port 

varieties.    Almost  all  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Austin  and  St.  Clair,  which  are  heing  woii:«i 

State  is  winter  wheat.    Very  little  remained  in  profitably  but  not  largely,  while  those  at  GraL«. 

.  the  hands  of  producers  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Kapids  have  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable, 

beyond    what   the    neighborhood    wants   de-  and    the    experiments  at    Corunna,  Laodioj. 

manded ;  the  high  prices  having  had  the  effect  Flint,  and  other  points,  did  not  prove  saHMtc- 

of  bringing  nearly  the  whole  surplus  into  the  tory. 

market.    All  the  spring  crops  were  bettor  than        The  production  of  copper  for  the  year,  as  re- 

an  average,  but  the  means  are  not  at  hand  for  ported  to  the  auditor-general,  was  onlj  a  frae- 

a  careful  estimate  of  quantities.  tion  over  4,132  tons;  but  a  number  of  com[i- 

Of  wool,  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com-  nies  did  not  report,  and  the  whole  productioQ 

pany  shipped  5,282,000  pounds,  against  6,792,000  was  probably  about  7,600  tons.    Mining  in  the 

ml86D.  A  large  number  ofsheepwere  sent  from  Lake  Superior  region  was  dull  through  the 

Michigan  to  Iowa  and  other  Western  States,  year ;  the  high  price  of  labor  compared  Thii 

but  there  was  probably  no  decrease  in  the  clip  the  returns  being  the  cause.     Coal  mining  in 

from  the  preceding  year,  as  old  stores  were  the  interior  of  the   State  is  being  extendtd 

brought  out  in  1865,  while  in  the  following  slowly,  principally  at  Jackson  and  Coraoo^ 

year  the  low  prices  induced  many  producers  to  The  coal  is  bituminous,  and  used  mainlj  kr 

withhold  from  sales.    The  clip  for  the  year  is  manufacturing  purposes, 
estimated  at  9,750,000  lbs. — an  increase  of  about        The  stjitistics  of  iron  mining  show :  tons  of  ere 

2,500,000  since  the  State  census  of  1864.  produced,  296,872;  tons  of  pig  iron,  18,i?" 

The  fruit  crop  was  much  below  an  average.  These  are  not  complete,  and  only  approsiroaie 

•Tlie  quantity  of  apples  exported  did  not  proba-  the  true  amount.    The  same  causes  which  ^- 

bly  exceed  225,000  barrels.  The  production  is  in-  fected  the  production  of  copper,  influenced  tl>i: 

creasing  steadily  and  rapidly.  Very  few  peaches  of  iron  also. 

are  now  raised,  except  on  the  shores  of  Lake        The  Jackson  and  Saginaw  Railroad  Compsrr 

Michigan.    A  careful  estimate  places  the  whole  has,  during  the  year,  constracted  its  roadlrin 

crop  of  this  region,  for  the  year  1865,  at  75,000  Jackson  to  Lansing,  thirty-seven  miles,  andpor- 

baskets,  of  which  60,000  baskets  were  shipped  chased  from  the  Amboy,  Lansing  and  TraTer^ 

from  St  Joseph  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  Bay  Railroad  Company  the  road  before  in  ope:- 

basket  at  that  point.    In  1866  the  shiptnent  fell  ation  from  Lansing  to  Owasso.  From  thepc^w*. 

to  ten  thousand  baskets  at  an  average  price  of  $3.  last  named  the  road  is  now  in  process  of  c<  2- 

In  the  Grand  River  Valley  the  falling  off  was  not  stniction  to  Saginaw.  .  The  Grand  River  XtLnj 

so  marked  as  farther  south,  and  a  considerable  Railroad  from  Jackson  to  Grand  Rapids,  an-I 

quantity  was  sold  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  of  the  road  from  Three  Rivers  to  Kalamazoo,  arc 

which  only  vague  estimates  could  be  formed,  now  well  under  way,  and  some  work  has  b«L 

It  is  estimated  that  250,000  bearing  peach-trees  done  on  other  lines,  especially  on  that  fret 

are  now  growing  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Grand  Rapids  to  Fort  Wayne.     The  oM  roac? 

Lake  Michigan,  on  1,600  acres  of  land.    Pears,  have  been  prosperous  through  the  year,  and  tk 

plums,  and  the  common  cherries,  are  grown  new  line  from  HoUey  to  East  Saginaw  paii'' 

throughout  the  State,  and  the  production  of  per  cent,  dividends,  besides  marking  off  nearly 

grapes  upon  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Detroit  9  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  stock  for  deprLi> 

River  is  b^ing  rapidly  extended.  ation,  and  retaining  nearly  8  per  cent,  ioot: 

The  lumber  trade  was  very  active,  and  the  from  the  gross  earnings  as  a  surplns. 
amount  cut  largely  in  excess  of  that  in  1865.        The  lac  la  Belle  Ship  Canal,  connecting  tk 

In  the  Saginaw  Valley  alone,  a  carefully  pre-  lake  named  with  Lake  Superior,  was  constroctvd 

pared  statement  in  the  Detroit  Advertiser  and  during  the  year,  and  the  General  GoveraoKr: 

Tribune  estimates  the  amount  manufactured  at  has  made  an  appropriation  of  400,000  acres  0: 

840,807,609  feet,   besides  63,000  M.   shingles  land  for  the  Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior 

and  6,000,000  staves.    In  the  Muskegon  Valley  Ship  Canal,  which  is  now  at  once  to  be  ps 

the  manufacture  exceeded  200,000,000  feet,  and  under  construction. 

at  Port  Huron  and   vicinity  40,000,000.    It        The  year  was  one  of  general  prospcritr  w 

would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  increased  nianu-  the  State,  especiaUy  to  the  farming  and  inp- 

facturo  for  the  year  at  80  per  cent.,  and  the  bering  interests,  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  la* 

total  at  1,125,000,000  feet.  crease  of  crime  over  tlie  years  of  the  wan  peo- 

Plaster  shipped  from  Grand  Rapids  for  the  eral  good  order  prevailed.    A  shocking  ticey- 

year,  27,000  tons.    This  has  her6tof<>re  been  tion  to  this  rule  occurml  in  the  h^gbg  ot  t. 

the  point  of  supply  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  mulatto  boy  by  a  mob  at  Mason,  tlie  coaoX} 

State,  but  the  opening  of  beds  at  Tawas  Bay,  is  seat  of  Ingham  County,  for  an  attempt  to  miir- 

bringing  active  competition.from  that  quarter,  der  a  family  in  which  he  had  been  employed. 

The  amount  of  smt  produced  in  the  Saginaw  and  where,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  been  refose*- 

Valley  for  the  year,  was  407,997  barrels,  against  payment  for  his  labor.    An  event  so  extraordi- 

530.000  for  1865.   Prices  ruled  low,  and  many  of  nary  in  this  latitude  excited  g*»iw%ral  indigo- 
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1,  especially  as  the  boy  was  already  in  jail,  mate  heir,  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  ceded 

I  likely  to  receive  due  pnnishment  by  the  the  throne  of  Portugal  to  his  daughter,  Maria 

iilar  process  of  law<    Judicial  investigation  La  Gloria,  whose  hand,  together  with  the  title 

0  be  made  into  it  of  Regent,  he  offered  to  Dom  Miguel.  The 
is  the  largest  sufferer  in  proportion  to  the  latter  accepted,  and,  after  long  hesitation,  con- 
nbers  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  sented  to  take  an  oatb  upon  tlie  Constitution. 
rhigan  lias  been  prompt  to  furnish  her  share  Soon,  however,  lie  dismissed  the  Corted  and 
rarii  the  national  monument,  and  has  fully  combined  to  get  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal  by 
charged  the  assessment  made  upon  her  for  a  part  of  the  constituent  Cortes.  At  the  same 
)  purpose.  time  he  repudiated  the  plan  of  a  marriage  with 
.'he  waters  of  Michigan  abound  in  most  va-  his  niece,  who  was  prevented  from  landing  and 
b]e  fresh- water  fisj^  the  leading  varieties  compelled  to  repair  to  England.  The  partisans 
Dg  white  fish,  pickerel,  siscowit,  trout,  bass,  of  Donna  Maria  were  conquered,  and  only  main- 
ring,  and  muskallonge.  Rckerel  and  bass,  tainedtheirpowerat  the  Island  of  Terccira.  The 
h  many  smaller  varieties,  are  found  in  nearly  brief  reign  of  Dom  Miguel  wa.s  signalized  by  the 
the  little  ponds  which  dot  the  surface  of  th^  grossest  abuses,  and  the  army  and  the  finances 
te,  and  a  large  quantity  in  the  aggregate  is  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  In  1831 
ight  for  home  supply  by  the  people  living  the  cause  of  Donna  Maria  again  began  to  gain 
Qnd  them.    Of  late  the  catch  is  diminishing,  ground.     The  French  allied  themselves  with 

1  legislation  has  been  had  to  prevent  entire  Donna  Maria  and  captured  the  entire  Portu- 
tmction  through  fishing  with  seines.    From  guese  fleet.    In  1833  England  also  declared 

waters  which  bound  &e  State  large  quan-  against  Dom  Miguel,  and  General  Yillaflor  cap- 
es arc  taken  for  the  general  market.  A  very  tured  Lisbon,  after  a  protracted  struggle  near 
efbl  estimate  of  the  catch  for  market  during  the  capital.  Dom  Miguel,  on  May  29,  1834, 
I  rear  is  as  follows :  signed  the  capitulation  of  Evoca.    Being  for- 

Burets.  ever  exiled    from  the  kingdom    he  went  to 

ff^e  Erie 400  Genoa,  where  he  issued  a  protest  against  the 

U^^hS^^ 14  000  capitulation  wrested  from  him  by  force.    He 

Stnit3  and°aroiind  Mwkinaw  .*;!!.*! .' .' ! !  lolooo  subsequently  repaired  to  Rome,  and  afterward 

Lake  JCchi^n 6,000  took  up  his  abode  at  Vienna,  and  subsequently 

L&keSupenor ,.  1,500  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  where  he  remained 

m  1  1  „.  „^rt  ^"til  his  death. 

^°*** ^^'2^^  MILITARY    COMMISSIONS.     The   chief 

irer&ge  value  $16  per  barreL  Total  value  interest  attaching  to  the  subject  of  Military 
>3,200.  Gomniissions  during  the  year,  was  derived  from 
Diis  estimate  is  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  the  legality  of 
)  waters  named  lying  within  the  State,  and  it  their  institution,  proceedings,  and  continuance. 
^lieved  to  be  reliable.  Although  it  was  generally  understood  that 
SilGUEL,  DoM  Mabia  EvAEiSTO,  ex-King  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
rtngal,  born  at  Lisbon,  October  26,  1802 ;  decided,  in  what  were  known  as  the  Indiana 
d  in  Baden,  November  14,  1866.  He  was  cases,  that  the  conviction  by  a  military  com- 
rd  Bon  of  King  John  YI.,  and,  upon  the  in-  mission  in  such  cases  was  illegal,  still  no  opin- 
ion of  Portugal  by  the  French  when  quite  ion  was  delivered  at  that'  term  of  the  court. 
Bug,  emigrated  with  the  royal  family  to  The  question,  however,  came  up  formally  before 
&zii.  His  education  being  altogether  ne-  Justice  Nelson  in  the  case  of  James  Egan^  and 
icte<l,  ho  80on  exhibited  signs  of  the  worst  was  decided  as  follows : 

iracter,  and  upon  his  return  to  Portugal  in       Nelson.  J.  The  petition  and  return  to  the  writ  of 

n,  was  onable  to  read  or  write.     At  the  in-  habeas  corpuaisanea  in  this  case  present  the  following 

gation  of  his  mother  he  placed  himself  at  facts:  ....  ,  ^  ..        ^ 

i  head  of  the  clerical  and  absolutist  party.        ^^^.  Pyjfoj^r  is  a  citizen  and  by  occupation  a  fw- 

.  T««-  n    ^oX«    t      tT    j  j  *      itli  nier,  m  the  Lexington  district  of  the  State  of  South 

I  June  2,  1823,  he  headed  an  unsuccesstul  Carolina,  some  eighty  years  of  age,  and  never  en- 

i^rreetion  agidnst  his  father.     He  was  par-  gaged  in  the  military  service  or  connected  with  the 

Qed,  made  another  insurrectionary  attempt  army  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  so-called  Con- 

1822,  was  again  pardoned  and  even  appointed  federate  States ;  has  been  arrested  and  tried  before 

knAMll*ai,«^«^  *i»^  T>^.*,,r*»Aa/^  «.rv«,r      Q/^^xn  B  military  commissiou,  iH  puFsuauce  of  ordcrs  issucd 

nerah^yirao  of  the  Portuguese  army.    Soon  ^^  head-quarters  of  the  district  of  Western  South 

«r  the  assassination   of  the  most  mtimate  Carolina,  Columbia,  upon  a  charge  of  murder,  con- 

QQSollor  oftheking,  the  Marquis  of  Sou  1^,  he  victed,  and  sentenced  for  life  to  the  Albany  Pen- 

irted  a  third  insurrection  April  30,  1824,  im-  itentiary.  ^ 

•soiled  the  ministers,  and  expelled  his  father,  .  .Jh®  specification  m  the  record  of  the  cnme  is  the 

!iA  An.«^  ♦u^ «.       ij  r  v.*        1-.       1    X  killinflc  of  a  negro  boy,  by  shooting  him,  on  or  about 

to  owed  the  restoration  of  his  rule  only  to  the  2Sh  September,  1865.    The  t?ial  tiok  place  on 

J  vigorous  interference  of  the  foreign  ambas-  the  20th  November,  and  the  sentence  pronounced  on 

dors.   Dom  Miguel,  banished  together  with  the  1st  of  December  following. 
^  mother,  by  a  decree  of  May  12th,  withdrew       I*  ^^^  be  observed  that  this  trial  before  the  mil- 

I^aris,  and  later  to  Vienna,  when  he  showed  }^,  commission  took  place  some  seven  months  since 

-miof  «^^'    X'         jfl-r       \l  wu^i*  *iw  ouvrrr^^x  ^he  termination  of  hostilities,  and  the  surrender  of 

^^l  aamiratum  of  the  policy  of  Mettemich.  the  rebel  army  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States ; 

*w  the  death  of  King  John  VI.,  the  legiti-  and,  further,  that  the  offence  is  one  which,  acoArd- 
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ing  -to  our  constitutional  Bjst«m  of  goremment,  is 
cogrnizable  bj  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  State, 
ana  not  of  the  Federal  Goremment.  And,  also,  that 
the  trial  was  not  under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war 
as  established  by  the  United  States,  in  'Congress 
assembled,  as  these  are  limited  to  the  government  of 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger. 

The  trial  must  have  been  had  under  what  is  known 
and  denominated  "  martial  law,''  and  the  question  in 
the  case  is,  whether  or  not  this  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment can  be  upheld  bj  reason  of  that  authority. 

All  respectable  writers  and  publicists  agree  in  the 
definition  of  martial  law — that  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  will  of  the  general  who  commands  the 
nrmv.  It  overrides  and  suppresses  all  existing  laws, 
civil  officers,  and  civil  authorities,  bj  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  military  power;  and  every  citizen  or  sub- 
ject—in other  woras,  the  entire  population  of  the 
country — within  the  confines  of  its  power,  is  subject- 
ed to  the  mere  will  or  caprice  ox  the  commander. 
•He  holds  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  all  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Martial  law  is  regulated  bj  no  known  or  established 
svstem  or  code  of  Taws,  as  it  is  over  and  above  all  of 
them. 

The  commander  is  the  legislator,  judge,  and  ex- 
ecutioner. His  order  to  the  provoet  marsnal  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  the  accused. 

There  may  be  a  bearing,  or  not,  at  his  will.  If 
permitted,  it  may  be  before  a  drum«head  court-mar- 
tial, or  the  more  formal  board  of  a  military  commis- 
8ion,  or  both  forms  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the 
trial  and  condemnation  equally  legal,  though  not 
equally  humane  and  judicious. 

This  being  the  nature  and  extraordinary  character 
of  martial  law.  which,  as  observed  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  is  not  law,  but  something  indulged  rather 
than  allowed  as  law,  all  the  authorities  agree  that  it 
can  be  even  indulged  only  in  case  of  necessity^and 
when  the  necessity  ceases  martial  law  ceases,  v^en 
a  government  or  country  is  disorganized  by  war,  and 
the  courts  of  justice  broken  up  and  dispersed,  or  are 
disabled,  from  the  prevalence  of  disoraer  and  anar- 
chy, to  exercise  their  functions,  there  is  an  end  to 
nil  law,  and  the  military  power  becomes  a  necessity, 
which  is  exercised  under  the  form  and  according  to 
the  practice  and  usage  of  martial  law. 

This  necessity  must  be  shown  affirmatively  by  the 
party  assuming  to  exercise  this  extraordinary  and 
irregular  power  over  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property 
of  the  citizen,  whenever  called  in  question. 
tb< 


military  officer  over  the  alleged 
stated,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  military  commission 
appointed  by  him  to  try  the  accused.  No  necessity 
for  the  exercise  of  this  anomalous  power  is  shown. 
For  aught  that  appears,  the  civil  local  courts  of  the 
State  oT  South  Carolina  were  in  the  fVill  exercise  of 
their  judicial  functions  at  the  time  of  this  trial,  as 
restored  by  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  some 
seven  months  previously,  and  by  the  revival  of  the 
laws  and  reorganization  of  the  State  government  in 
obedience  to,  and  in  conformity  with,  its  constitu- 
tional duties  to  the  Federal  Union. 

Indeed,  long  previous  to  this  a  provisional  gov- 
ernor had  been  appointed  by  the  President,  who  is 
commandcr-in-chicr  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  (and  whose  will  under  martial  law 
constituted  the  only  rule  of  action,)  for  the  special 
purpose  of  changing  the  existing  state  of  things  and 
restoring  civil  government  over  the  people.  ^  pur- 
suance of  this  apjpointment  a  new  constitution  nad 
been  formed,  a  (xovemor  and  Legislature  elected 
under  it,  and  the  State  in  the  full  enjoyment,  or  en- 
titled to  the  full  enjoyment,  of  all  her  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges. 


The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union 
thereby  acknowledged  and  obeyed,  and  werv  as  ac. 
thoritative  and  binding  over  the  people  of  the  Su' 
as  in  any  other  portion  of  the  countn-.   Indeed  tL 
moment  the  rebellion  was  lupnressea,  and  the  2<  r. 
emment  growing  out  subverteo,  the  andeat  ^  ^.^ 
sion,  authority,  and  laws  resumed  their  tccxi»t«ir-: 
Bway^  subject  only  to  the  new  reorganizatioii  cr  -^ 
appointment  of  toe  proper  officers  to  gire  to  tLn 
operation  and  effect. 

This  reoi^nization  and  appointment  of  il 
public  functionaries,  which  was  under  the  sapi:>- 
tendence  and  direction  of  the  President,  as  o<.- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  array  and  navy  of  the  ecvnxr 
who,  as  such,  bad  previoualy  governed  the  peop>  : 
the  ntate  from  imperative  neeeaaity  by  force  m  a.  :• 
tial  law,  had  already  taken  place,  ana  the  neci«/. 
DO  longer  existed. 

We  nave  not  deemed  it  necessary,  if  proper. : 
look  into  the  merits  of  the  offence  char^  tgjr  : 
the  prisoner,  although  it  is  insisted  that  it  oeccmi 
in  self-defence,  and  in  resisting  a  violent  au^: 
upon  himself. 

Let  the  prisoner  be  discharged. 

The  different  commanders  in  the  SostKra 
States  issued  orders  directing  that  all  civrii:.2i 
held  for  trial  by  military  courts^  shoiW  '< 
turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the  ciTil  tril>o:£\ , 

The  case  of  the  persons  charged  irith  (<c-  j 
spiraoy  in  Indiana,  and  who  were  tried  \j  i 
military  commission,  and  sentenced  to  dn* 
having  been  argued  before  the  Supreme  C  ^'-> 
in  March,  but  no  decision  haying  been  mt:*^.  '■ 
at  that  time,  went  over  to  the  December  t«r , 
when  the  opinions  of  the  court  were  p^*  • 
Mr.  Justice  Davis  delivered  the  opinion  of  t  * 
court: 

On  May  10, 1866,  Lambdin  P.  Milligan  pr^ctJ  i 
petition  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Lnited  SUU-«fT 
the  District  of  Indiana  to  be  discharged  from  »  t- 
leged  unlawful  imprisonment.  The  csm  ts^  ^\ 
the  petition  is  this :  Milligan  is  a  citixen  of  the  l'ftt'| 
States ;  has  lived  for  twenty  years  in  Indiana,  ui<i 
the  time  of  the  grievances  complained  of  wu  £  n.  ^  ^ 
never  had  been,  in  the  militarv  or  naval  sern> 
the  United  SUtes.  On  October  5, 1864.  whUe  at  1  .. 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  General  Alrin  P.  B-»t«.'. 
commanding  the  military  district  of  Indiaaa,  anti^ 
ever  since  been  kept  in  close  confinement. 

On  October  21, 1864,  he  was  brought  before  i-- 
itarv  commission,  convened  at  Indianapolis  br  crvr 
of  General  Hovey,  tried  on  certain  chargefls»i  fij- 
cifications,  foun<l  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  be:'- 
and  the  sentence  ordered  to  be  executed  on  Fnos' 
May  19, 1866.  , 

On  January  2, 1866,  after  the  proceedings  o.  f-- 
military  commission  were  at   an  end,  tbe  (-rt^* 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  Indiana  met  tt  i>  > 
napolis.  and    empanelled  a  srand  jury,  ^^^\  \\ 
charged  to  inquure  whether  flie  lawsof  the  u"'- 
States  had  been  violated,  and  if  so,  to  make  pn- ''' 
ments.  The  court  adjourned  to  January  STth.  ^*^  ''\ 
prior  thereto  discharged  from  further  9«^  ''-* 
grand  inry,  who  did  not  find  any  bill  ofiadicttJ'  ' 
or  maKe  any  presentment  against  Milli^  K  * ; 
oflence  whatever,  and,  in  fact,  since  his  impn* '-' 
ment  no  bill  of  indictment  has  beenfonndorpnw''  j 
ment  made  against  him  by  any  grand  ji»T  ^^ 
United  States.  .  •    v  \ 

Milligan  insists  that  said  military  coiDBi«*ion  hi^J 
no  jurisdiction  to  try  him  upon  the  charj:'*  pr^'^^'' ., ' 
or  upon  any  charges  whatever,  becaase  be*i«  V  ' 
Ecn  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  h;^*- 
and  bad  not  been,  since  the  commeDcein«»t<'f  ^ 
rebellion,  a  resident  of  any  of  the  Stales  »b^;  * 
tens  were  arrayed  against  the  Govcnuaeot,  aw 
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the  right  of  trial  by  jury  wftB  guaranteed  to  him  by  The  followinff  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary 

the  Constitution  of  the  iJnitcd  States.  of  War  on  the  snhject : 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  was,  that,  under  the  act  *' 

cf  Congress,  approved  March  8,  1863,  entitled  "An  Was  DEPAa-nixirr,  Janoiuy 4, 186(f. 

act  relating  to  the  habtof  corpus,  and  regulating  judi-  Sir  :  To  the  annexed  Senate  resolution,  passed  De- 

ciai  proc^ings  in  c«rtam  cases,"  he  may  be  brought  cember  21,  1865,  referred  to  me  by  you  for  report.  I 

before  the  court,  and  either  turned  oyer  to  the  proper  haye  the  honor  to  state : 

civiltribunal  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  i.  That  Jefferson  Davis  was  captured  by  the  Uni- 

law  of  the  land,  or  discharged  from  custody  alto-  ted  States  troops  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  on  or  about 

^' w?/»:  *v        *•.•               ti^  A.v.      ^     r     .u  *^®  ^^^  ^^^  of  May,  1865,  and  by  order  of  this  De- 

With  the  petition  wer^  filed  the  order  for  the  com-  partment  has  been,  and  now  is.  confined  at  Fortress 
miasion,  the  charges  and  specifications,  the  findmgs  Monroe,  to  await  such  action  as  may  be  taken  by  the 
of  the  court,  with  the  order  of  the  War  Department,  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  Government, 
reciting  that  the  sentence  was  approved  by  the  Pres-  2.  That  he  has  not  been  arraigned  upon  any  in- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  and  directinjt  that  it  be  dictment  or  formal  charge  of  crime,  but  has  been  in- 
carried  into  execution  without  delay.  The  petition  dieted  for  the  crime  of  high  treason  by  the  grand 
was  presented  and  filed  m  open  court  by  the  counsel  jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  indictment  is 
tor  auhgan ;  at  the  same  time  the  District  Attorney  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  said  District, 
of  the  United  States  for  Indiana  appeared,  and,  by  He  is  also  charged  with  the  crime  of  inciting  the  as- 
the  agreement  of  the  counsel,  the  application  was  sassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  murder  of 
sabmitted  to  the  court.  The  opinions  of  the  judges  Union  prisoners  of  war,  and  other  barbarous  and 
of  the  Circuit  Court  were  opposed  on  three  questions,  cruel  treatment  toward  them 
which  are  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court :  8.  The  President  deeming  it  expedient  that  Jeffer- 

1.  "  On  the  facts  stated  m  said  petition  and  exhib-  gon  Davis  should  be  put  upon  his  trial  before  a  com- 

it«,  Qufirht  a  writ  ofAabau  corpus  to  be  issued?  petent  court  and  jury  for  the  crime  of  treason,  be 

i.  '*  On  the  facta  stated  in  said  petition  and  exhib-  ^as  advised  by  the  law  officer  of  the  Government 

iri,  oaght  the  said  Lambdm  P.  Milli^an  to  be  dis-  that  the  proper  place  for  such  trial  was  in  the  State 

charged  from  cuatody.  as  in  said  petition  prayed  ?"  of  Virginia.    That  State  is  within  the  judicial  circuii 

3.  "  Whether,  upon  the  facts  stated  in  said  petition  assigned  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

and  exhibit4j,  the  military  commission  mentioned  ^ho  has  held  no  court  there  since  the  apprehension 

^?I?.^..^*^  jurisdiction  lecidly  to  try  and  sentence  ©f  Davis,  and  who  declines  for  an  indefinite  period  tc 

said  Mullen,  m  manner  and  form  as  m  said  petition  i^oid  any  court  there. 

and  exhibits  is  stated?"  The  matters  above  stated  are,  so  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, the  reasons  for  holding  Jefferson  Davis  in 

As  to  these  questions,  after  a  thoroogh  ex-  confinement,  andwhy  he  has  not  been  tried. 

W  Grier,  Nelson,  Clifford,  and  Field  hold-  ^^  ^^  J^           /      jj^^  ^'      ^ 

Si  SfrTha^TftJo^f"therbyT;  '^^'^^  "^  '>'>««5^«-'  -^-i-*  ^  trial  only  by 
^Tmsfj^itiXufZCiXi^I^.  ^^Xlir."'*'-  The  following  are  his  official 
jititational  power  to  autaorize  such  commis- 
sions; that  the  Constitution  is  express  against  I  ha^e  ever  thought  that  trials  for  high-treason 
them,  and  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in  c»»°o*  ^^  ^^^  before  a  military  tribunal.  The  cml 
tim-.^  .^p  ,-^-  ««  :«  4-:J^^c.  ^f^^»^^  courts  have  alone  junsdictiou  of  that  crime.  The 
time,  of  war  aa  in  times  of  peace.  ^  question  then  arises.  Where  and  when  must  the  trial 
Jir.  Chief  Justice  Chase  read  an  opmion  (in  hereof  be  held  ?  #♦♦##»» 
which  Justices  Wayne,  Swayne,  and  Miller  con-  It  follows,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I  am  of 
corred),  dissenting  from  so  much  of  the  opinion  of  opinion  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  others  of  the  insur- 
the  court  as  held  that  Congress  did  not  have  the 
constitutional  power  to  authorize  military  com- 
missions, but  concurring  as  to  the  answer  given 
to  the  questions  certified  up.  The  dissenting  When  the  courts .  are  open,  and  the  laws  can  be 
opinion  held  that  in  time  of  war  Congress  may  peacefully  administered  and  enforced  in  those  States 
.athorize  mmury  commLssions  to  try  offences  :SrthCPpL;1hTh.romV*S.%^r^rn 
Mch  as  charged  m  the  case  before  the  court.  the  persons  now  held  in  military  custody  as  prisoners 
The  parties  were  afterward  discharged  from  of  war,  and  who  have  not  been  tried  and  convicted 
imprisonment.  for  offences  against  the  laws  of  war,  should  be  trans- 
Jefferson  Davis,  having  been  captured  bv  the  *en-ed  into  the  custody  orthe  civil  authorities  of  the 
milifof.«.  ^r.^^^^  «,««  !,««♦;,,  ^^r^^A-^^  «f  v^^'^n.aa  propcr  districts,  to  be  tried  for  such  high  crimes  and 
military  forces,  was  kept  m  custody  at  Fortress  S^igSemeanors  ^  may  be  alleged  against  them. 
iionroe  as  a  pnsonor.  Although  no  definite  o  -o 
steps  were  taken  to  try  him  by  a  military  com-  On  the  16th  of  January,  1866,  the  Senate 
mission,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  called  upon  the  President  for  the  correspond- 
what  proceedings  were  had  in  regard  to  his  ence  between  himself  and  Chief  Justice  Chase. 
trial,  as  he  was  held  during  the  year  as  a  pri.s-  On  the  2d  February  the  President  responded 
;'ner  by  the  military  authorities,  although  sub-  as  follows : 
i«t  to  the  orders  of  the  civil  courts.  Exkctjtivb  Mansiox,  Washikotow,  d.  c,  Oct  2,  is«6. 

On  September  21,  1865,  the  Senate  of  the  Dear  Sir:  It  may  become  necessary  that  the  Gov- 

f  nitcd  States  called  upon  the  President  for  in-  emment  prosecute  some  high  crimes   and  misde- 

^■mation  on  the  subject  of  the  trial.    In  re-  SITs"ricnf°VirginT 

8{K)ii*e  to  this  resolution,  reports  were  submitted  permit  me  to  inquire* whether  the  Circuit  Court  of 

i.^om  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Attorney-General,  the  United  States  for  that  district  is  so  far  organized 
Vou  yi.— 38       A 


su 
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Bod  ID  conditioD  to  exerciio  its  rnactionii  that  \otir- 
letr,  or  either  of  the  uuociati-  juBtictw  of  the  Supreme 
Coort,  will  hold  ■  term  of  the  Circait  Court  there 
daring  (be  sutuma  or  earl;  winter,  for  the  trial  of 
ODBcst  Very  reapeclfullT, 

ANDREW  JOHNSOK. 
Hod.  S.  S-  Cbi9e,  ChieT-Juatice  Supreme  Court. 

Wieiniioifls,  Thar»d«y  Eronlng,  Oclober  14,  ISfiS. 
Dub  Sib  :  Your  1ell«r  of  the  9d,  directed  to  Clere- 
IsDd,  Bad  fgrwBrded  <o  Saodu^kj,  reached  me  there 
Dight  before  last.     1  left  for  WB^hiagtoa  jeslerda; 

of  the  Unit. 

be  held  b;  mjaelror  oae  of  (he  BBSOciate  juflticeBof 
tbe  Supreme 'Court  during  the  auluma  or  earl;  win- 
ter, I  rcspcctrutl;  replj  in  the  aeftatire. 

Coder  ordinary  circumitance*,  the  regular  term 
authoriied  bv  Congreu  would  be  held  on  the  fourth 
Uouday  of  Noyember,  which,  this  year,  will  be  the 
twenty.jeTeath.  Only  s  week  will  in  terrene  he  tneeo 
that  daj  aod  the  commencement  of  the  aaaual  term 
of  tbe  IJuprenie  Court,  vbeD  ell  the  judgea  are  re- 
quired la  he  ID  BtteadanceafWaahingtou.     The 

la  too  short  for  the  transaction    ' ^ 

business.     Were  this  Dtherwisi 

ildinj  circuit  i 

a  which  hate  been  declared  by  the 
and   legialatiTe   departments  of  the  Na- 
■emmeDt  to  be  in  rebellion,  and  therefore 
subjected  (o  martial  law,  before  the  complete  reato- 


emment  of  tbe  said  United  Stitei  of  AoiFra,  » 
subvert,  and  to  atir,  move,  aad  lEdle  inimTKiKD, 
rebellion  and  war  againat  (he  uid  tJBiltd  Sutn  ol 
America  on  the  fifleeotb  day  of  Jnoe,  iatbcinrtF 
our  Lord  one  thouaand  eight  hundred  udiiiiMm. 
ID  the  city  of  Richmoad,  in  theiroontjof  Jran«,« 
tbe  district  of  Virginia  aibrcsaid,  and  irilhiBlbeigm- 


,  of  the  ( 


and  a 


iwfullr.  L 


use,  lexy,  and  carry  ol  . ,  .  . 

cuoa,  aaa  rcocllioa  against  the  said  United  SUIn 
'  America,  and  in  order  to  fulfil  end  briniitoclK: 
a  said  traitoroua  compaa5in'i.  iDiigisiiiiias  ai 
tentioaaofhim,  the  said  Jefferson  Diiii,  iRcn-.-^ 
wit,  on  the  said  QfleeDth  day  of  Jutw,hi1hcT,i: 
oar  Lord  one  tbouaaod  eight  handiviiuiilHii- 
ur,  ia  the  said  city  of  Richmond,  in  the  to-"  ■ 


itofYiT, 


rlofWciiTd 


any  aucb  Slates  within  my  circuit,  which  iacludea 
Virginia,  until  Coneress  shall  hare  had  sn  opportu- 

A.  ciyil  court  in  a  district  under  martial  law  can 
only  act  b^  the  aanctioo  and  iinder  the  auperTiaion 
of  the  mibtary  power;  and  I  cannot  (bink  it  becomes 

dicdoD  under  such  conditions. 
In  tbia  riew,  it  ia  proper  to  say  that  Ur.  Juslice 

coBcurs  with  me.  1  heye  had  no  opportunity  of  con- 
aulliag  the  other  juaticea,  hut  the  Supreme  Court  bas 
hitherto  dechned  to  conaider  casea  brought  before  it 
by  appeal  or  writ  of  error  from  circuit  or  diatriet 
eonrta  in  the  rebel  portion  of  the  country.  Ko  Tcry 
reliable  infereace,  it  is  true,  can  he  drawa  from  this 
action,  fur  circumstances  hare  grtady  changed  aince 
the  court  Adjourned  ;  but,  ao  far  as  it  goes,  it  favori 
the  conclnsioQ  of  myaelfand  Mr.  Justice  Wayne, 
Wilh  great  reapect,  youra  rery  truly, 

S.  P.  CHASE. 

On  tlic  8th  of  May  ttie  TTnitcd  Statos  Circuit 
Ounrt  for  Virgioia  commenced  ila  soMion  be- 
fiiro  Juilgo  Underwood.  A  frrand  jury  waa 
Birorn,  which  preMDted  the  fullowhig  iadict- 


- -  .  -   md  firr  Ihr  iHttriel  ef  Virginia,  _ 

Aof/oli;  Mag  Ttm,  liSi. 
The  grand  jurors  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  anil  for  the  district  of  Virginia,  upon  the ir  oaths 
anil  ntBrmationa  reapectiyelr.  do  preseut  that  Jeffer- 
^'<i>  Daris,  late  of  the  cily  ofRichmond,  ia  the  conntr 
of  lienrico,  in  the  district  of  Vii^nia,  aforesaid, 
yi'  '  ;ui,  being  an  iohabitaat  of.  and  rrsiJiog  Kithia, 
ill,  ,  lilted  Slatea  ot  America,  and  owing  allegiance 
nil!  Kl^lity  to  (he  said  United  Stales  of  America,  not 
h.,'.  il;  the  fearofGod  before  hia  eyes,  nor  weighing 
111-  I'lLir  of  hia  aaid  allegiance,  but  being  moTed  aad 
iiiliicei!  by  the  instigation  ot  the  devil,  and  wickedly 
dpTitinr,  intending  the  peace  and  (raoqujllity  of  tbe 
■aid  UnTted  SMtes  of  AmcHca  to  distiu?aad  Oie  Qov- 


tnddiat 
tbe  juriadictioa  of  the 

Sutea  for  the  rourth  e    . 

tricl  of  Virginia,  with  a  great  mallttade  of  pcr^t- . 
whoae  names  to  (he  jurora  aforeuid  an  it  fnin:' . 

upward,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  nariile  diokt. 

dirks  and  other  warlike  weapons,  as  welloffeui^' ^^ 
defensire,  being  then  aad  (here  uoliKfulli,  si..- 
ciously,  and  traitorouaty  assembled  and  gilbm-i  '•  ■ 
^Iher,  did  falsely  and  traitorously  sswiiblf  I't 
join  themselves  together  against  Ihc  mid  ^liit 
Stales  of  America,  and  then  and  there  niih  fom  tit 
arms  did  falsely  and  (raitaronaly.  and  is  twiAS- 
and  hostile  manner,  array  and  dispose  (liti&hiL" 
Bgainat  (he  said  United  Stales  of  America,  ud  ib^- . 
and  there,  (bat  is  to  say,  on  the  said  S&etaih  di<  '■ 
June,  in  Ihe  j-car  of  our  Lord  one  thaoeud  ii^ 

in  the  county  of  Henrico,  and  district  of  Vb?i^' 
aforesaid,  and  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  iltiudr:.-' 
cult  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  fuorlli  m-" 
in  and  for  the  said  district  of  Viteima,  ia  par^J^-^ 
of  euch  their  traitoroua  intcntioni  and  pmp"^ 
aforesaid,  he,  the  aaid  JeSeraoa  DsTis,  willi  il>' »' 
persona  ao  as  aforesaid,  traitorously  ajsembkdin^ 
armed  and  arrayed  in  the  manner  iforcuil  c-' 
wickedly,  mahciously,  and  IraitoruufJy,  did  ot^Uii. 
prepare,  levy,  and  Vorry  on  war  agaicsi  iIk  *■ 
toiled  sutea  ot  America,  contrary  to  Ihfdptfi' 
legianca  and  fidelity  of  the  said  Jefferson  lli^ 
against  the  Coaalitution,  Goremmecl,  peue  i^ 
dignity  of  the  aaid  United  States  of  AnKri^Lt- 
against  the  form  of  (he  statute  of  the  slid  Tciy-' 
Slates  of  America  in  aucb  caac  mode  sod  pnndH. 

Tbia  indictment,  founded  on  teslimoci  of  J>e^ 
F.  Milliean,  George  P.  Scarbuir,  Joha  OooJ.  Ji- J 
Hardy  flendren  and  Patrick  O'Briau,  awt-n  ia  i?' 
court  and  sent  for  by  tbe  grand  jury. 

L.  B.  CHANDLER. 

United  Stales  Attorney  for  the  District  »fViiti;.t 

Od  tbeSthof  Jonotheconnwl  of  MrJiifiv 
Messrs.  Jamea  T.  Brady,  William  B.  ErfJ.iS- 
otLers  were  present  at  the  opening  of  ibeix*" 
in  KichmoDd.  AAer  the  usual  prelimiur^ 
William  B.  Eeed,  Esq.,  of  Philsdelpbia.  ilm 
addressed  the  court  as  follows; 

May  it  please  your  honor.  I  beg  to  prestW  "!'  " 
.a  conjunetion  wilh  my  eolleaguca  as  iho  wdj'"  '■' 


court  an  indic(men(  charaini  Hr.  Diri»«i^; 

cause  ^justice,  due  to  this  tribonsl.  dm  lo  Hi*  ?«: 
ing  of  one  aort  or  another,  which  may  be  "'^  , 
as  cryalalUaiDg  aronnif  (be  unfortiiCBie  Bu°,  (°^''' 
ahonldcome  at  the  earliest  day  tl  tbistribinili?- 
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ib  of  roar  honor,  or,  mare  properly,  the  gentlemen 
rho  represent  the  United  States,  the  simple  question, 
Vbat  18  proposed  to  be  done  with  this  indictment  f 
s  it  to  be  tried  ?  This  is  a  question,  perhaps,  which 
hare  no  right  to  asic.  Is  it  to  be  witndrawn  or  is  it 
0  be  susjftadcd?  If  it  is  to  be  tried,  may  it  please 
oar  honor,  speaking  fbr  my  colleagues  and  for  mj- 
elf,  and  for  the  absent  client,  I  saj  with  emphasis. 
nd  I  say  it  with  earnestness,  we  come  here  prepared 
istkDtly  to  try  that  case,  and  wo  fihall  ask  for  no  de- 
ly  at  your  honor's  bands  further  than  is  necessary 
)  bring  the  prisoner  to  face  the  court  and  enable  him, 
ndcT  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  prorided, 
(1  examine  the  bill  of  indictment  against  him.  Is  it 
3  be  withdrawn  f  If  so,  justice  and  humanity  seem 
3  us  to  prompt  that  we  should  know  it.  Is  it  to 
c  sui^pcnded  or  postponed  ?  If  so,  may  it  please  the 
uurt,  with  all  respect  to  your  honor  and  the  gentle- 
len  who  conduct  the  business  here,  your  honor  must 
nderbtand  us  as  entering  our  most  earnest  protest. 
^'e  ask  a  speedy  trial  on  any  charge  that  may  be 
ronght  against  Mr.  Dayis,  here  or  in  any  other  ciyil 
ribunal  in  the  land.  We  may  be  now  here  repre- 
eiiting,  may  it  please  the  court,  a  dying  man.  For 
birteen  months  he  has  been  in  prison.  The  Consti- 
atioD  of  the  United  States  euarantees  to  him  not 
ciy  an  impartial  trial,  which  1  am  sure  he  will  haye, 
■Til  a  specoy  trial.  And  we  haye  come  no  slight  dis- 
incB ;  we  have  come  in  all  sincerity ;  we  haye  come 
rith  all  respect  to  your  honor.  We  haye  come  with 
trong  sympathies  with  our  cUent,  professionally  and 
kcwopally ;  we  haye  come  here  simply  to  ask  that 
IBG^tion.  I  address  it  to  the  district  attorney,  or  I 
ddress  it  to  your  honor,  as  may  be  the  more  appro- 
iri-te:  What  disposition  is  proposed  to  be  made 
(ith  the  bill  of  indictment  against  Jefferson  Dayis 
low  pendinff  for  high  treason? 
Major  J.  S.  Hennessey,  Assistant  United  States 
Ji^trict  Attorney,  said  that  he  had  been  entirely  un- 
bare of  the  nature  of  the  application  just  made,  and 
n  the  absence  of  the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Chandler, 
le  was  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question,  but 
rould  immediately  te]ec;ra])h  to  that  gentleman  the 
Attof  snob  application  haying  been  made. 
Mr.  Chandler  would  probably  arriye  in  Richmond 
m  erenin^;  if  he  failed  to  arriye,.Major  Hennessey 
Uted  that  he  would  himself  be  prepared  to  answer 
to  question  to-morrow  morning. 
Judge  Underwood,  addressing  the  counsel  for  Mr. 
Hris,  said :  I  am  to  understand  that  will  .bo  satis- 
ictory? 

Mr/Reed  said :  Entirely  so. 

The  court  then  adjourned. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  court  the  next  day, 
nd^e  Underwood,  addressing  the  Assistant  District- 
Uturney,  ?aid :  Mr.  Hennessy,  we  are  ready  to  hear 
rcm  you  whenever  it  suits  your  conyeniencc. 

Mr.  Hennessy  arose,  and  the  counsel,  lawyers,  and 
^ectators,  all  rose  and  pressed  forward  to  hear 
[n  response.  He  said :  May  it  please  your  honor : 
»  the  answer  of  the  Oovemment  to  the  questions 
•jopounded  by  Mr,  Reed  on  yesterday  are  considered 
« 5"me  importance,  I  haye  written  them  out,  and 
>rnpo<e  to  read  them  to  the  court.  May  it  please 
I'^ar  honor,  yesterday,  Mr.  Reed,  one  of  the  counsel 
cr  Jefferson  Davis,  propounded  certain  questions  to 
te  court  and  to  me,  wnich,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
^handler,  I  at  that  time  declined  to  answer.  Mr. 
.handler  is  still  absent,  being,  I  rceret  to  say,  en- 
^r^ly  prostrated  by  a  recent  severe  domestic  calam- 
IJ.  and,  as  I  promised,  I  to-day  proceed  to  reply  to 
f«  questions  of  the  learned  gentleman.  Thatgen- 
icQun  correctly  says  that  an  indictment  has  been 
i"jnd  in  this  court  against  his  client,  Mr.  Davis,  and 
•«k5if  it  is  to  be  tried,  if  it  is  to  be  dropped,  or  is  it 
|>  be  suspended.  So  far  as  I  am  instructed,  I  be- 
i^«Te  It  18  to  be  tried,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do 
M  at  present  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which 
'proceed  to  give:  ^       >  » 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Davis,  although  indicted  in 


this  court  for  high  trea^n,  ia  not  now,  and  never  hu 
been  in  the  custody  of  this  court,  but  b  held  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  as  a  State  prisoner  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  under  the  order  of  the  President, 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  the  second 
place,  eyen  if  Mr.  Davis  were  in  the  custody  of  this 
courtj  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral,  in  yiew  of  his  numerous  and  pressing  engage- 
ments at  the  close  of  the  season,  to  come  here  now 
and  try  this  case,  which  is  a  case  of  g^eat  national 
importance,  which  he  would  be  expected  to  do.  In 
the  third  place,  if  Mr.  Davis  is  in  the  delicate  state 
of  health  suggested  by  Mr.  Reed,  it  would  be  nothing 
less  than  cruel,  at  this  hot  and  unhealthy  season,  to 
expose  him  to  the  unavoidable  fatigues  of  a  pro- 
tracted trial,  which  appears  to  be  an  inevitable  result 
from  the  array  of  counsel,  present  and  prospective, 
engaged  for  his  defence.  If  either  this  court  nor  any 
of  its  officers  has  any  present  control  over  the  person 
of  Mr.  Davis,  and  until  they  have,  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  the  District  Attorney  to  say  when  he  will 
be  tried ;  but  this  I  assure  the  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sent him  here,  that  the  hour  Mr.  Davis  comes  into  the 
custody  of  this  court  they  shall  have  full  and  prompt 
notice  when  it  is  intended  to  try  him,  and  so  far  as  the 
District  Attorney  and  his  associates  are  concerned, 
they  may  be  assured  their  case  will  have  a  just  and 
speedy  trial,  without  further  let  or  hinderance.  This 
I  say  for  the  special  department  of  the  court  which  I 
represent,  but  what  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
are,  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Davis,  I 
am  no  further  instructed  than  I  have  said. 

I  now  move,  may  it  please  your  honor,  that  this 
court,  as  soon  as  the  business  before  it  is  disposed 
of,  do  adjourn  until  the  first  Monday  of  October  next. 
By  that  time  the  beat  of  the  summer  will  have  passed 
away,  the  weather  will  be  cool  and  pleasant,  and 
should  we  haye  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  gentle- 
men here  again,  they  will  be  more  fitted  tor  the 
arduous  labor  which  their  profession  constantly  im- 
poses upon  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  crystalliza- 
tion process,  referred  to  by  the  learned  gentlemen 
yesterday,  will  be  going  on,  and  his  client  will  be 
enjoying  the  cool  breezes  of  the  sea  at  Fort  Monroe, 
instead  of  inhaling  the  heated  and  fetid  atmosphere 
of  a  crowded  couri-room. 

James  T.  Brady,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  Mr.  Dayis,  then  said:  If  your  honor 
please,  I  did  not  expect  to  say  one  word  this  morn- 
ing in  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis,  but  some 
of  the  suggestions  contained  in  what  my  learned 
friend  has  just  read  make  it  i>roper  for  me  to  state 
that  if  Mr.  Davis  be  not  technically  subject  to  your 
honor's  jurisdiction,  it  is  only  because  no  copy  of 
this  indictment,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  has  been 
served  upon  him,  nor  any  list  of  witnesses,  nor  any 
act  done  of  those  which  are  required  by  the  statute. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  this  technical  sense  he  cannot 
now  be  and  never  has  been  amenable  to  your  author- 
ity ;  but  my  brother  counsel,  Mr.  Reed,  stated  that  Mr. 
Davis  was  not  claiming  the  benefit  of  any  of  those 
wants  of  forms,  but  that  on  the  contrary  he  was  here 
to  express,  from  his  own  lips,  speaking  through  us, 
his  ardent  desire  for  an  immediate  trial.  Although 
it  may  be  very  hot  in  Richmond,  it  is  infinitely  worse 
where  be  is,  and  so  far  as  the  convenience^  of  the  , 
counsel  is  concerned,  they  care  nothing  for  that  con- 
venience, impelled  as  they  are  by  a  sense  of  duty. 
From  my  own  experience  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
whose  hospitality  I  have  enjoyed  certainly,  I  would 
be  happy  to  remain  here  either  through  the  heats  of 
summer  or  the  frosts  of  winter.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  are  entirely  ready.  We  know  that  we  cannot 
control  the  action  of  the  District  Attorney.  ^  We 
thank  him  for  his  polite  response  to  our  questions, 
and  of  course  we  leave  the  question  for  such  actioit 
as  the  Government  may  think  proper  to  take. 

Judge  Underwood  then  saidf :  It  only  remains  for 
the  court  to  say  that  the  District  Attorney  has  cor- 
rectly represented  the  views  of  the  Goyernment  npoD 
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this  matter.    The  Chief  Jusfice,  who  is  expected  to 

8 reside  on  the  trial,  has  named  the  first  Tuesday  in 
'etcher  as  the  time  that  will  he  most  conTenient  for 
him.  The  Attorney-General  has  indicated  that  it 
would  he  utterly  impossible  for  him,  under  the  press- 
ure of  his  many  duties,  now  greatly  increased  by 
troubles  on  the  Northern  frontier^  on  so  short  a 
notice,  to  siye  that  attention  to  this  great  question 
which  it  demands.  Under  all  circumstances  the 
court  is  disposed  to  erant  the  motion  of  the  said 
District  Attorney^  and  I  think  I  may  say  to  the  counsel 
that  Mr.  Davis  will  in  all  prohabihty  at  that  time  be 
brought  before  the  court,  unless  his  case  shall  in  the 
mean  time  be  disposed  of  by  the  Government,  which 
b  altogether  possible.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  do  what  he  pleases 
in  these  matters,  and  I  presume  the  counsel  for  Mr. 
Davis  would  probably  nnd  it  for  the  interests  of 
their  client  to  make  application  directly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  hu^  this  court  would  not 
feel  justified  in  denving  at  this  time  the  application 
both  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Attomey-General. 
When  the  court  adjourns,  it  will  adjourn  not  until 
the  next  term,  which  is  in  November,  but  until  the 
first  Tuesdov  in  October  next,  as  it  is  supposed  from 
the  array  or  counsel  on  both  sides  that  nave  been 
named  it  will  be  a  long  term,  in  which  great  political 
and  constitutional  Questions  are  to  be  discussed  and 
settled,  probably  taking  two  months.  It  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  much  more  comfortable  for  the  coun- 
sel, as  well'  as  Mr.  Davis  himself,  to  have  these 
months  in  the  fall  rather  than  in  the  summer,  be- 
cause it  is  in  every  way  more  comfortable  in  Rich- 
mond at  that  time  than  in  the  summer.  I  think  the 
counsel  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Fortress 
Monroe  is  not  as  comfortable  a  place  in  the  summer 
aa  Richmond.  When  I  have  been  there  in  the  sum- 
mer I  have  found  the  sea  breeze  very  refreshing. 

Mr.  Brady,  to  the  Judge  :  But  very  limited  society. 
[LanghterJ 

Judge  Underwood,  continuing,  said :  The  society 
is  limited:  However,  the  Government  is  disposed  to 
extend  every  reasonable  privilege,  and  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  the  wife  of  tne  prisoner  is  permittea  to 
be  with  him,  and  that  his  friends  are  permitted  to 
■ee  him. 

The  motion  of  the  District  Attorney  is  therefore 

f  ranted.  This  court  will  adjourn,  not  until  Novem- 
er,  but  until  the  first  Tuesday*  in  October,  which 
time  is  preferred  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  Attorney- 
General.  The  case  will  then,  if  not  before  disposed 
of,  be  taken  up. 

An  application  was  made  by  Messrs.  Charles 
O'Oonor  and  George  Shea,  of  counsel  with  Mr. 
Davis,  before  Judge  Underwood,  to  admit  the 
prisoner  to  bail.  The  following  decision  was 
rendered  on  that  motion : 

I  have  considered  the  application  made  by  Mr. 
Shea,  of  counsel,  to  admit  Jefferson  Davis  to  bail. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  application  might 
have  been  more  properly  made  to  me  when  recently 
holding  the  Circuit  Court  at  Richmond. 

But  under  the  law  it  may  doubtless  be  made  also 
in  vacation,  and  I  will  briefly  state  my  views  of  it 
and  mv  conclusions : 

In  tne  States  which  were  latelj^  in  active  rebellion 
military  jurisdiction  is  still  exercised  and  martial  law 
enforced. 

The  civil  authorities.  State  and  Federal,  have  been 
required  or  permitted  to  resume  partially  their  re- 
spective fanctions ;  but  the  President,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  still  controls  their  action  so  far  as  be  thinks 
such  control  necessary  to  pacification  and  restora- 
tion. 

In  holding  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  Vir- 
ginia I  have  uniformly  recognized  this  condition. 

Jefi'erson  Davis  was  arrested  under  a  proclamation 
of  the  President,  charging  him  with  complicity  in 


the  assassination  of  the  late  Prestdeat  Uneob.  P« 
has  been  held  ever  since,  and  is  now  held,  ts »  xii 
tary  prisoner.  He  is  not,  and  never  has  beco,  is  the 
custody  of  the  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Viigiaii. 
and  he  is  not,  therefore,  within  the  pover  of  Uk 
court. 

While  this  condition  remains,  no  propositioa  fsr 
bail  can  bo  properly  entertained,  and  I  do  not  treh 
to  indicate  any  probable  action  under  the  ciross- 
stances.  *" 

JOHN  C.  UNDERWOOD,  District  Jodgt. 

'Albzandbia,  June  11,  1866. 

April  10,  1866. — Upon  a  resolntioB  intto- 
dnoed  by  Mr.  BontwelJ,  of  Massachusetts  ttt 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Etprt- 
sentatives  was  instructed  by  that  bodr  to  i:- 
quire  whether  there  is  probable  cause  to  l^r 
lieve  in  the  criminality  alleged  against  Dsn« 
an^  others,  and  whether  any  legidatiou  b  i^ 
cessary  to  bring  them  to  a  speedy  and  impartii 
trial. 

This  committee  had  the  case  under  ioTeN):r3- 
tion  until  they  made  their  report,  with  the  f.v 
lowiog  conclusions : 

When  the  committee  entered  upon  this  ioTfstki- 
tion  in  April  last,  the  evidence  in  the  Wtr  Ik^j'^ 
ment,  if  accepted  as  true,  was  conclnsire  a»  :o  tb'. 
guilt  of  Jefi'erson  Davis.  The  Judge  Adrocflte  G:> 
eral  had  taken  the  affidavits  of  several  pcnon»vb. 

Srofessed  to  have  been  in  the  serrice  of  tbe  rebel 
rovernment,  and  who  had  been  present  at  ta  ir■^ 
view  between  Surratt,  Davis,  and  Benjanio. 

Those  affidavits  were  taken  by  the  Jodge  AdTocte 
General  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  fnll  belief  tbtiS 
affiants  were  stating  that  only  which  was  tn2«. 

The  statements  made  by  those  witnesses  btnr>«; 
nize  in  every  important  particular  with  fscts  Atnul 
from  documents  and  other  trustworthy  sonreef. 

The  committee,  however,  thought  it  wi^e  to  *-^ 
and  examine  some  of  the  j>ersons  whose  affidiTis 
had  been  taken  by  Judse  Holt.  Several  of  lhe»j 
nesses  when  broyght  before  the  committee  retmtK 
entirely  the  statements  which  they  bad  msde  in^  - 
affidavits,  and  declared  that  their  testamoBT,  as  ^J*^ 
originally,  was  false  in  every  particular.  Toey  £itk  i, 
however,  to  state  to  the  committee  aoj  ni^x^- 
ment  or  consideration  which  seemed  to  t^  c^^ 
mittee  a  reasonable  explanation  for  the  coarse  tl;! 
had  pursued. 

And  the  committee  are  not  at  this  time  ablet')i>^- 
a^  tho  result  of  the  investigations  they  bare  waai 
whether  the  original  statements  of  these  vitaesso 
are  true  or  false,  but  the  retraction  made  br  soon  ^  ■ 
them  deprives  them  of  all  claim  to  credit,  asd  Ujt: 
statements  so  far  impeached  or  thrown  out,  vD<>3tU 
evidence  given  by  otlier  witnesses  whose  aitdin;^ 
were  taken  by  Judge  Holt,  that  the  comnuttee.^ 
the  investigations  they  have  made  and  in  the  rr9«^*^ 
have  disregarded  entirely  the  testimoay  ofaU*»^<-^ 
persons  whose  standing  has  been  so  impeached.     ^ 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  i^  the  ditv  • . 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  Oovenunent  k: « 
reasonable  time,  aad  by  the  proper  mean.s  topp-' 
the  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  sscertau-: 
the  truth. 

If  Davis  and  his  associates  are  iBooccst  o?  i  ' 

treat  crime  of  which  they  were  charged  ia  tlie  rf»^ 
cut's  proclamation,  it  Isduetothemihstatlwroai.- 
investigaUon  should  be  made,  that  tfaeyoMj  b-^rc- 
lieved  from  the  suspicion  that  now  rests  ajwa  tt«-'. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  guilty,  it  «  due  i 
justice,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  memorr  of  ^ 
who  was  the  victim  of  afoul  conspiracT.  tiiw-j* 
originators  should  suffer  the  just  penalty  of  tMi*** 
The  committee  are  or  the  opinion  that  thiwort  i 
investigation  should  be  further  prosecuted;  *^ 
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lerefore,  in  conclosioD,  ihej  recommend  the  adop- 
OD  of  the  following  resolutions : 
Betolvedf  That  there  is  no  defect  or  insnfficiencirin 
le  present  state  of  the  law  to  prevent  or  interfere 
itb  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Daris  for  the  crime  of 
«ason»  or  any  other  crime  for  which  there  may  be 
robable  ground  for  arraigning  him  before  the  tri- 
snals  of  the  country. 

Baulctd^  further.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ezccu- 
re  Department  of  the  Ooremment  to  proceed  with 
le  inrestigation  of  the  facts  connectect  with  the  as- 
issination  of  the  lat^  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
ithout  unnecessary  delay,  that  Jefferson  Davis  and 
;ben  named  in  the  proclamation  of  President  John- 
>n,  of  Mar  2,  ISGo^  may  be  put  upon  trial  and  prop- 
Aj  punisned  if  guilty,  or  relieyea  from  the  charges 
K)UDd  to  be  innocent. 

No  action  having  taken  place,  the  following 
[)iTespondenco  ensued : 

EiEccTiTK  Maxsion,  Washixgtox,  D.  C,  Oct.  d,  1866. 

Sis:  A  special  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
loited  States  was  appointed  for  the  first  Tuesday  of 
ctobcr,  18G0,  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  for  the  trial  of  Jef- 
;r9on  Davis  on  the  charge  of  treason.  It  now  sp- 
ears that  there  will  be  no  session  of  that  court  at 
Schmond  during  the  present  month,  and  doubts  are 
xpressed  whether  the  regular  term  (which,  by  law, 
liould  commence  on  the  Tonrth  Monday  of  I^vem- 
er  next)  will  be  held. 

1q  rieir  of  this  obstruction,  and  the  consequent 
thj  in  proceeding  with  the  tnal  of  Jefferson  DaVis 
Oder  the  prosecution  for  treason,  now  pending  in 
Ut  court,  and  there  being,  so  far  as  the  President 
I  informed,  no  good  reason  why  the  civil  courts  of 
he  United  States  are  not  competent  to  exercise  ade- 
loate  jurisdiction  within  the  district  or  circuit  in 
rbich  the  State  of  Virginia  is  included,  I  deem  it 
troper  to  request  your  opinion  as  to  what  further 
iteps,  if  any,  should  be  taken  hy  the  Executive  with 
I  neir  to  a  speedy,  public,  and  impartial  trial  of  the 
iccused,  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
he  United  States. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
To  the  Hon.  Hbkbt  Stanbbbt,  Attorney-General. 

JUply  of  the  AUomey-Generdl. 
ATTOKNBT-GBsrBaAL^  OpnoB,  October  12, 1666L 
Thx  PaiaiDBirT— Sik  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
oj  opiuion  on  the  question  propounded  in  your  lei- 
«r  of  the  6th,  as  to  what  further  may  be  proper  or 
:ipedtcnt  to  be  done  by  the  Executive  m  reicrence  to 
^t  cu3tody  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  prosecution  for 
^on  now  pendine  against  him  m  the  Circuit 
iV>art  of  the  L  nited  States  for  Virginia. 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
)re5ent  condition  of  Virnnia  to  prevent  the  full  exer- 
^  of  the  jurisdiction  or  the  civil  courts.  The  actual 
'tate  of  thinn,  and  your  several  proclamations  of 
Kaceand  of  tiie  restoration  of  civil  order,  guarantee 
^  the  ciril  authorities.  Federal  and  State,  immunity 
^iost  military  control  or  interference.  It  seems  to 
•>«  that  in  this  particular  there  is  no  necessity  for 
Mher  action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  in  the  way 
>'  proclamation,  especially  as  Congress,  at  the  late 
f^'ioQ,  reqaired  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
>t&te3  to  be  held  at  Richmond  on  the  first  Monday  of 
"ij  and  the  fourth  Monday  of  November  in  each 
}^y  and  anthorized  -  special  or  adjourned  terms  of 
Uut  court  to  be  ordered  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
^npreme  Coort,  at  such  time  and  place,  and  on  such 
i^o^ce,  as  he  might  prescribe,  with  the  same  power 
<^3^  juriadiction  as  at  regular  terms. 

1  nu  is  an  explicit  recognition  by  Congress  that 
!<«  »tate  of  things  in  Virgima  admito  the  holding  of 
"e  United  States  courts  in  that  State. 

The  obstructions  you  refer  to,  it  seems  to  me,  cqp- 
*>*  be  removed  by  any  Executive  order,  so  far  as  I 
«o  adTised.    It  anses  as  follows : 

^neress,  on  May  22, 1866,  passed  an  act  provid- 


ing that  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  State  of  Virginia  should  be  held  at  Richmond  on 
the  first  Monday  of  May  and  on  the  fourth  Monday 
of  November  in  each  year ;  and  further  providing  that 
all  suits,  and  other  proceedings  which  standT  con- 
tinued to  any  other  time  and  place,  should  be  deemed 
continued  to  the  time  and  place  prescribed  by  the 
act.  The  special  or  adjourned  session  which  was 
ordered  by  the  court  to  be  holden  at  Richmond  in 
the  present  month  of  October  was  considered  as 
abro{^ated  by  force  of  this  act. 

This  left  the  regular  term  to  be  holden  on  the 
fourth  Monday  of  November,  and  if  there  had  been 
no  further  legislation  by  Congress  no  doubt  could 
exist  as  to  the  competency  of  the  chief  justice  and 
the  district  judge  of  that  court  then  to  try.  Mr.  Davis. 
But  on  the  23d  of  Julj,  1866,  Congress  passed  an  act 
to  fix  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  change  certain  judicial 
circuits.  Among  other  changes  in  the  circuits  made 
by  this  act  is  a  change  *of  thetburth  circuit,  to  which 
the  chief  justice  has  been  allotted.  As  this  circuit 
stood  prior  to  this  act,  when  allotted  to  the  chief 
Justice,  it  embraced  Delaware^  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia.  It  was  changed 
bv  this  act  by  excluding  Delaware  and  adding  South 
Carolina. 

It  is  understood  that  doubts  exist  whether  the 
chauji^e  in  the  State  composing  the  circuit  will  not 
reauire  a  new  allotment,  n  hewer  these  doubts  are 
well  founded  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Executive 
cannot  interfere,  for  although,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, the  Executive  has  power  to  make  an  al- 
lotment  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  yet 
these  circumstances  do  not  exist  in  this  case.  A 
new  allotment,  if  necessary,  can  only  be  made  by 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  by  Congress — 
perhaps  only  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Davis  remained  in  custodv  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
precisely  as  he  was  held  in  January  last,  when,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  y^u  reported 
communications  from  the  Secretory  of  War  and  the 
Attorney-General,  showing  that  he  was  held  to  await 
trial  in  the  civil  courts.  No  action  was  then  taken 
by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  place  of  custody.  No 
demand  has  since  been  made  for  his  transfer  into 
civil  custody.  The  District  Attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Davis 
stands  indicted  for  treason,  has  been  notified  that 
the  prisoner  would  be  surrendered  to  the  United 
States  marshal  upon  a  certain  capias  under  the  in- 
dictment, but  the  District  Attorney  declines  to  have 
the  capuu  issued,  because  there  is  no  other  place 
within  the  district  where  the  prisoner  could  be  kept, 
or  where  his  personal  comfort  and  health  could  be  so 
well  provided  for.  No  application  has  been  made 
within  my  knowledge  by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Davis 
for  a  transfer  of  the  prisoner  to  civil  custody.  Re- 
cently an  application  was  made  by  his  counsel  for 
his  transfer  vom  Fortress  Monroes  to  Fort  Lafayettp, 
on  the  ground  chiefiv  of  sanitary  consideration.  A 
reference  was  promptly  made  to  a  board  of  surgeons, 
whose  report  was  decidely  averse  to  change,  on  the 
score  of  health  and  personal  comfort. 

I  am  unable  to  see  what  ftirther  action  can  be  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  bring  the  prisoner  to 
trial.  Mr.  Davis  must  for  the  present  remain  where 
he  is,  until  the  court  which  has  lurisdiction  to  try 
him  shall  be  readv  to  act,  or  until  his  custody  is  de- 
manded under  lawiul  process  of  the  Federal  courts. 

I  would  sugjgrest  that,  to  avoid  anv  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  subject,  an  order  be  Issuea  to  the  comma^l- 
ant  of  Fortress  Monroe  to  surrender  the  prisoner  to 
civil  custody,  whenever  demanded  by  the  United 
States  marshal,  upon  process  from  the  Federal  courts. 

I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  Virginia,  to  which  I  htf; 
to  call  vour  attention. 

I  nave  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

HENRY  STANBERY,  Attomey-General. 
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goes  into  tho  huida  of  that  officer,  upon  any  action 
bad  bj  me,  hii  place  of  confinement  would  be  one  of 
the  State  jailB  of  Virginia. 

At  Forlreas  Monroe  all  neceasar;  preeantionsean  be 
and  ait  Inteo  In  prertnt  bia  escape.  Over  the  inter- 
nal policeof  a  Slate  jail  the  marahal  baa  no  aulboritjr, 
and  the  aafe  costoSy  of  the  priaoner  could  not  be 
secured  sue  at  a  Terr  great  cipenie. 

Ur.  Davis  is  non  in  aa  comfDrtabli:  quarters  aa  the 

fort.  The  location  is  a  heallbr  oqh.  His  family 
bare  free  access  to  him.     lie  hsa  full  oportunity  for 

If  his  health  be  feeble,  remoTe  him  lo  one  of  the 
State  jaila,  and  bis  condition,  inatead  of  becoming 
better,  would  in  all  these  respects  be  much  for  the 

Bis  counsel  probably  tin dcretood  all  this.  and.  1 
thJDk,  will  not  be  likely  to  lake  any  tieps  which 
wonld  decrease  the  personal  comforts  or  endanger 
the  life  of  tbeir  client. 

I  h»Te  the  honor  to  be.  most  respeclfuilj,  yoor 
obedient  serrant.  L.  H.  CHAJJDLER, 

U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  Virgini*. 

MrNNESOTA.  The  financial  condition  of 
this  State  ia  very  favorable.  Its  funded  debt 
excloBivo  of  unrecognized  railroad  bonds  con- 
eiats  of  1360,000,  of  which  only  $190,000  ia  not 
lield  by  the  State.  Ita  olaim  against  the  United 
Statea  eiceeds  $100,000,  and  the  increase  of 
tho  einliing  fund  will  speedily  cancel  the  entire 
debt.  Tho  taxable  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  returned  for  ]e6E-'8  was  $45,127,- 
818;  for  ISeO-'T,  it  is  estimated  at  $57,600,000. 
The  revenno  for  the  ensning  year  on  this  basis 
from  taxes  will  be  $322,546.  Tho  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $08,189. 

He  cash  receipts  of  the  whool  fond  during 
the  past  jcar  were  $109,936— and  the  total 
[i.nii^iuont  fund  amonnts  to  |1,B33,161.  The 
liiiiiilHi'  L.i'-cliool  districU  in  the  State  is  l,9fl3; 
the  nmiib.i- of  pupils  in  attendance  62.7E3,  and 
the  nnmbi.r  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  ycrLr-i  of  age  102,118.  The  number  of 
Bchool-]iiji:-^8  is  1,297,  and  the  average  daily 
ftttenilmice  33,810.  The  State  University  has 
not  been  put  in  operation.  The  expenditures 
tbt  Oio  State  Prison  eipenaes  and  buildings 
dtiring  the  veor  were  $21,272.  The  logs  sealed 
in  laSB  .imountedtol57,273.944feet,  vftlnedat 
S3,8E9,124.  Over  two  hnndred  acres  of  land 
Lave  been  donated  to  tIJO  Btate,  for  a  site  of  an 


iosano  ho^ital.  Temporary  bnildiD^  krc 
been  provided,  and  the  number  of  [iMJeni:  n 
thirty,  which  it  ia  estimated  will  be  incrta^^ 
to  a  hundred  daring  the  ensuing  jtar.  Ibr 
Peaf  and  Dnmb  Instttotion  contains  tvra;;- 
eight  pnpils.  The  number  of  milcsof  raihoji- 
in  the  State  in  operation  is  315,  of  nUub  10.' 
miles  were  completed  during  the  year.  Fin 
population  of  the  State  on  June  In  l^.i> 
estimated  at  310,000,  and  the  immigrsli'.-n  rf 
the  year  at  38,000. 
The  Governor,  Marshall,  in  hii  nitiiajt  ij 

urged  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  profKH-: 
by  Congress  to  the  Federal  Cottstitotion,   Hi 

Itsc 
and  the  clectorat  t 


and  the  electoral  college  cquallv  amoni  at  Sn'ft 
according  to  Ihe  number  or  pereona  eiiTorinf  mto 
cal  rights— it  forbids  the  holding  of  civaor  iLhir 
office  under  the  United  EUto,  or  anj  Stale,  bi  u; 
one  who,  having  taken  an  oath  to  support  ihrCo- 
itilntion  of  the  United  States,  joined  la  Ibf  fi^l.-: 
to  overthrow  that  eon  at  i  tut  ion— it  readers  bid  i^ 
andaacrcd  the  national  debt  created  lafnftmi 
Government,  and  forbids  the  aaaumplioD  >r.j  |.V 
mcut  of  any  debt  incuned  in  the  effort  to  drsth!;"j' 


,.. -jd  Stale's  lhat~aave<l  the  Govcmmenl  froBj 
throw,  aa  the  terms  upon  which  the  pcoplaisd  ra^'^ 
lately  in  rebellion  may  again  enjoy  HJBlt  an  h. 
participation  in  tho  OoTemment. 

The  voice  of  the  people  ia  the  late  electlau  t^ 
fully  approved  the  action  of  Congress,  and  iznt'-s- 
biy  decreed  the  adoption  of  this  amendont.  u  ■ 
condition  precedent  to  the  restoration  of  Ibttt*" 
States  to  their  former  and  normal  rriatioai  it  a- 
Union.  It  is  noiv  Tor  those  States  to  chooK  tUU^' 
upon  Iheae  liberal  lenns  they  will  again  np;  il' 
rights  of  the  Union,  which  they  voloDtaril;  nt- 
quished  and  eriminally  destroyed,  or  Jtva 
their  present  anoinaloui  and  disorderiy  alliniu  -  : 
■eparaljoa  from  the  Federal  GoTenmesL 
the  nation  long  permit  the  contnn; — -' 
loyal  elementa  now  goreming  the  i 
to  retain  them  in  this  condition  of  ■ 
vent  them  Trom  resuming  their  ooni 
tiuna  in  the  Union.  In  tbe  event  of 
accept  tbe  amendment,  it  may  beroi 
Congress  to  reorganiie  their  civil  f 
thebaaia  of  equal  political  righta  to  • 

distinction  of  color,  and  thus  to  de 

now  dis&»iicbise<!  loyal  pcwpic  oftbe  Soath 
of  national  reintegration. 

It  would  not  be  strmnge  if,  when  we  Ke  ttx 
we  should  rcc(«Diie  the  band  of  Providetiw 
hardening  of  men's  hearts. 
ae— reftise 


ofih<i 


K 


0  let  the  childrcQ  of  opliKi»»r 


Tlie  SUte  election,  which  took  pUi*  mi>- 
vemher  6th,  was  for  the  choice  of  an  Miiil*'  ^  ■ 
a  clerk  wf  the  Supremo  Court.  Tb*  cwiTrtUK 
of  theEepubbcon  party  for  the  ntrnjim'"*''' 
candidates  was  held  at  St.  Paul,  on  &■[«['■''■'■ 
IBth.  Sherwood  Hough  waa  nomiiWw  i'^' 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  CbitW^''; 
Ilrathfor  auditor.  Tbe  resolntionaonpo"n* 
qnestions  adopted,  were  as.  follows; 

J!»(rfW,TbatthB  Union  party  of  MioMwIa  I"* 
nutalned  tbe  General  QovemmeDt  dnriDj  ««  J*" 
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>r  successful  war  agmnst  tbe  united  efforts  of  rebels  "  ositj,  magnanimitj,  and  conciliation  should  be  our 

>ontb  and  rebel  sympathizers  North,  will  maintain  mottoes,  wisdom,  prudence,  and  experience'  should 

U  intein^tj,  and  present  in  the  fHiture  as  in  the  past  be  our  jfuides. 

I  M>lid  Tront  in  resisting  the  efforts  to  surrender  the  Beto^edy  That  the  logical    consequence  of  seces- 

ioTemment  to  those  who  sought  to  destroy  it.  sion  was  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  that  the  events  of 

Renlvtiy  That  we  join  in  tne  demand  that  loyal  the  war  made  this  a  necessity ;  that  returnins'  peace 

aen  of  all  the  States  that  defended  and  preserved  has  its  problems,  upon  the  correct  solution  of  which 

he  National  Government  shall  dictate  the  terms  on  \  depends  the  future  integrity,  the  quiet,  the  harmony, 

rhich  traitors  and  rebellious  States  shall  again  par-  and  the  safetv  of  tbe  nation, 

icipatd  in  the  General  Government.  Jlaolvedy  That  in  adjusting  Questions  growing  out 

molcedf  That  the  convention  herebv  endorse  the  of  the  rebellion,  Congress  should  not  allow  itself  to 

.mendmcntof  the  Constitution  proposea  by  Congress  be  hindered  or  thwarted  by  those  most  interested  in 

Id  a  magnanimous  offer  of  terms  on  which  the  rebel-  making  vain  the  hopes   springing   from   its    sup- 

ious  States  may  be  admitted  to  representation  in  pressiou. 

*ongress.  Bewlvedj  That  no  pecuniary  obligations  contracted 

luBoltid,  That  the  nation  owes  an  everlasting  debt  for,  or  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  should  ever,  upon  any 

»f  gratitude  to  the  noble  men  of  tbe  Union  army —  pretext,  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  Congress, 

jat  the  late  action  of  Congress  giving  additional  Betolved,  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  and 

ouchers,  has  only  partially  discharged  the  Govern-  establish  the  strongest  guaranties  of  freedom  and 

ncnt  duty  to  its  heroic  defenders,  and  we  urge  that  civil  rights  to  all,  irrespective  of  color,  and  that,  when- 

urther  and  more  full  justice  be  done  them  ever  the  elective  ihincnise  shall  be  denied  or  abridged 

nn      T^              A*     r^           x*       j*     j.i.            •  io  euT  State  on  account  of  race  or  color,  all  persons 

Tbe  Democraac  Convention  for  the  nomina-  ^f  guch^race  or  color  shall  be  excluded  from  the  basis 

ion  of  candidates  for  tbe  same  offices  assem-  ol  national  representation. 

>led  at  St.  Paul  on  September  27th.    Sergeant  Betohed^  That  we  rely  upon  the  firmness  and  wis- 

!?.  E.  Nelson  was  nominated  for  auditor,  and  ^o"?  ^^  Congress  in  the  present  exigencv  of  public 

[Jeutenant  Denis  Cavanaugh  for  clerk  of  the  f^?"  ?  *^?^^*«  ^  Congressthepeope  of  Minnesota 

V  «^**«       ^wuA»  vxu«aii«u^  >  *v*   vAv*  a.  V*  t»aj«  j^^^  |.^^  ^j^^   ^^^^  reconstructiou  poucy;    that  the 

?nprerae  Court,     lor  resolutions  the  following  people  of  Minnesota  will  approve  afi  measures  look- 

srere  adopted :  mg  to  the  sure  establishment  of  justice  in  all  the 

nrz          fPL                    A  •         L  ^      Av           1    •  rebel  States,  and  will  indorse  and  sustain  such  of 

Wkerea,,  The  panunount  uisue  before  the  people  ;s  ^j^^^^  Representatives  as  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 

be  preservation  of  the  Union  by  a  return  to  peace  in  ^^^il  the  fruits  of  victory  are  secured,  and  the  appro- 

'^I^r.t  ?bl?  r  co^n'v^/ntn'adopt  and  reaffirm  P-*«  --^*»  ^^o-  ^^^  -^--<^- 

the  declaration  of  principles  made  hy  the  National  The  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  House ; 

Union  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  Uth  ye^s  28,  nays  12.    In  the  Senate  the  following 

of  Apnl,  1866,  m  the  foUowmg  terms.  ^^  offered  by  Mr.  Murray  as  a  substitute : 

For  the  resolutions  of  the  Philadelphia  Con-  JUaoUed,  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Bepreeent- 

Tention  see  UfOTED  States.  aiives  eofwurring^  That  there  is  no  warrant  or  au- 

At  the  election  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  thority  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 

iiembers  of  Congress  was  41,758 ;  of  which  the  f  "^.^1**®  P^  States  to  secede,  and  that  the  resolves 

p^^^ii. ^'r-!* 1AOAO      TT^     I.  to  that  end,  or  for  that  purpose,  are  absolutely  null 

Repubhcan  inajonty  was  10,208.     Hough  was  and  void,  and  that  the  war  ^having  defeated  tfee  at- 

elected  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mc-  tempt  to  thus  divide  and  break  up  the  Union,  it  is  of 

Urath  auditor.     Both  the  Congressmen  elected  ritalimportance  to  the  Republic  and  to  all  the  States 

were  Kepubl  leans  thereof,  that  the  States  recently  in  revolt,  and  each 

At  tbe  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  as-  and  every  one  of  them,  should  resume  their  appro- 

•i»»ki.^  •-    T- tona    ii  «  r  11 J   •  priate  and  constitutional  position  and  functions  in 

yeipbled  in  January,  1866,  the  following  reso-  f^e  Union  without  delay;  and  to  this  end  it  is  the 

jntions  were  reported  from  the  committee  on  sense  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 

Fe<Ieral  relations :  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 


gle  for  national  life,  the  heroic  achievements  of  our  Th©  substitute  was  laid  on   the  table:  yeas 

•rmj  and  napr  challenge  our  highest  admiraUon,  jg             ^       ^  ^1,    resolutions  passed. 

»^a  will  ever  be  held  m  grateful  remembrance.  awjuujo  i,  »**k*  v«^  *wv.i»wv«s»  ^cwovvi.  ^ 

lUmlved,  That  the  suppression  of  armed  rebellion  This  session  of  the  Legislature  was  regarded 

««uA9t  the  National  Government  has  demonstrated  &s  one  of  the  most  important  for  the   State, 

tfieinherent  strength  of  the  Republic,  the  patriotism,  A  revision  of  the  general  statutes  was  made; 

^e  lore  of  liberty,  the  virtue,  and  endurance  of  our  the  last  revision  having  been  made  in  1851, 

Z^if«?,  That,  while  traitors  in  arms  have  been  ^if.  l^^  ^a"^/  ^  ^"^^  adoption  of  the  con- 

▼anqtiished,  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  of  hatred  to  the  stitution.     Acts   wore  passed    compelling  the 

^pablic,  still  exists,  and  still  seeks  the  opportunity  railroad  companies  to  carry  freight  and  pas- 

ofutriking  down  the  flag,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  sengers  on  equal  and  liberal  terms,  and  also 

plSe^"'*'''^                 Declaration  of  our  Inde-  ^^^y  favorable  to  the  companies  in  other  re- 

i2ewic«i.  That  the  safety  and  permanence  of  our  spects.     Initiatory   steps   were   taken   for  the 

free  institutions  demand  from  the  people  and  their  payment  of  $2,275,000  of  bonds  issued  by  the 

^presentatives,  no  less  enthusiasm,  constanc}r  and  State    to    aid    the    railroad    companies.     The 

pamotism  at  the  present  time  than  irhile  civil  war  geological  survey  was  ordered  to  be  continued 

i:Sl?rA"ftZtt^peT.hoSfdbc cherished.  »?  *e  minend  regions  of  the  State ;  two  addi- 

30  abstract  theories  indulged,  no  advantages  lost,  in  tional  normal  schools  were  established,  and  9 

^  golden  period  of  opportunities ;  but  while  gencr-  hospital  for  the  insane. 
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The  present  surplaa  wheat  product  of  the  the  Government,  even  considering  at  one  time 

State  is  estimated  at  eight  millions  of  hnshcls,  serionslj  the  question  of  entering  the  snoj,  dd 

bnt  the  insufficient  transportation  has  resulted  and  feeble  as  he  was.    Again  his  state  of  health 

in  high  freights.  compelled  him  to  go  to  Europe,  bat  while  then) 

MDH'IJRN,  RoBBST  Bowne,  an  American  all  his  energies  were  exerted  m  behalf  of  hi» 

merchant  and  philanthropist^  bom  in  New  York  country.    Upon  his  return  he  was  indawed  to 

Oity,  November  16,  1805;  died  there  January  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Union  Lea^ 

9,  1866.    Ho  descended  from  a  family  of  mer-  Club,  which  he  held  until  his  death.    After  the 

chants  remarkable   for    energy  and  business  emancipation  policy  w^as  accepted  bj  the  b&- 

talent,  received  a  good  English  education,  but,  tion,  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  drew  forth 

losing  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  "Vfoa  his  sympathies,  and  his  last  work  was  in  th^ 

compelled  to  leave  school,  and  enter  a  counting-  behodf.    Mr.  Minturn  was  a  man  of  deep  ptf- 

house.    Though  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  sonal  piety,  unbending  integrity,  sound  jndg- 

employers,  he  improved  his  leisure  moments  in  ment,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  works  of  lo^e 

study,  and  his  evenings  in  attendance  upon  and  mercy. 

regular  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  habit  MISSISSIPPI.    The  report  of  the  finaneid 

thus  formed  of  reading  and  application,  fol-  officers  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the  ym 

lowed  him'  through   life.      His    acquaintance  ending  October  15th,  states  that  the  receipt 

wnth  general  literature  was  extensive,  ahd  his  into  the  treasury  were  $569,048,  and  the  dH- 

knowledge  upon  prominent  questions  of  the  bursements  $507,086;  balance  $61,923.    Tk 

day  remarkable.    In  1825  he  was  admitted  to  a  amount  of  uncurrent  funds  in  the  treasv;. 

share  in  the  mercantile  business  of  Mr.  Cliarles  being  paper  obligations  which  had  grown  oat 

Green,  whose  clerk  he  had  previously  been,  of  the  transactions  of  the  war,  suehasGonfedtf- 

who  soon  after  visited  Europe,  leaving  young  ate  treasury  notes,  etc.,  was  $795,980.  Therer- 

Mintum,  though  bnt  twenty-one  years  of  age,  enue  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  the  pre- 

the  sole  manager  of  the  establishment.    During  vious  year  furnished  sufficient  means  to  meet  tb*. 

this  period  occurred  a  financial  crisis  which  wants  of  the  State.    It  was  feared  that  maehc^* 

brought  him  into  a  positiDn  of  great  respon-  tbe  tax  of  one  dollar  per  bale  of  t!^  cottuD 

sibility,  taxing  his  powers  to  the  utmost.    His  crop  of  1866  would  be  lost;  because  minj, 

faithfulness  and  good  judgment  were  successful  who,  allured  by  the  high  price  of  cotton,  ei£- 

in  presei'ving  the  interests  of  the  firm,  and  he  barked  in  its  cultivation,  wonld,  it  wasbelieTeO, 

continued  there  until  1830,  when  he  became  a  become  disappointed  and  disgusted  under  tU 

partner  in  the  house  of  Fish  and  Grinnell,  since  failure  of  the  crop,  and  selling  their  cotion 

known  the  world  over  by  the  name  of  "  Grin-  would  leave  the  State  before  the  time  for  tbe 

nell,  Minturn  and  Company."    His  devotion  to  collection  of  the  tax. 

business  was  unflagging.  While  a  clerk  in  the  An  extra  session  of  the  Legisktare  w.ng  called 
counting-house,  he  had  invested  little  sums  in  by  Governor  Humphrey  to  assemble  on  Octot-cr 
commercial  ventures  with  such  success  as  en-  16th.  He  states  that  he  convened  that  Mj 
abled  him  to  become  the  owner  of  a  small  ves-  being  "  constrained  by  the  necessities  of  tLc 
sel.  The  same  thrift  and  industry  attended  State."  No  special  emergency  existed,  bet  s 
him  during  manhood,  and  helped  to  give  the  general  exigency,  resulting  from  the  altered  tsu 
mercantile  .house  to  which  he  belonged  for  deranged  conditions  of  thdr  Fed^al  relatioci 
thirty-five  years  its  stability  and  world-wide  and  domestic  affairs,  demanded  farther  consi- 
reputation.  As  his  means  increased,  his  large  eration.  The  regular  sessions  of  the  L^^*^- 
and  generons  heart  prompted  him  to  devote  an  tute  are  biennial  The  governor  says:  **rjo 
increasing  share  for  the  good  of  others.  He  'removal  of  the  negro  troops  from  the  limits  u' 
declined  all  political  honors,  and  but  once  only,  the  State,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Freedmet'; 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  was  pre-  Bureau  to  the  administration  and  control  of  d< 
vailed  upon  to  accept  an  office.  He  was  one  officers  of  the  regular  army,  had  resulted  ia  rt- 
of  the  iirst  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  con-  lieving  the  white  race  from  the  insults,  irrita- 
senting  from  a  desire  of  protecting  emigrants  tions  and  spoliations  to  which  they  were  ^) 
from  robbery,  and  to  provide  homes  for  emi-  often  subjected^  and  the  black  race  from  lliii 
grant  orphans.  He  was  an  active  manager  of  demoralization  which  rendered  theni  averse  to 
many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  Uie  city  habits  of  honest  industry  and  which  wa$  Ui* 
of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  sinking  them  in  habits  of  idleness,  pauperism^ 
'*  The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  and  crime.  Both  races  are  now  settling  down 
of  the  Poor."  He  was  also  among  the  founders  in  business  life,  and  cultivating  those  seniiiuctu 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  His  ceaseless  activity  and  of  mutual  friendship  and  confidence  soe^tial 
unwearied  devotion  to  business  and  the  be-  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both.''  Oi 
nevolent  operations  of  the  day  wore  upon  his  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitutioo  pro- 
strength,  and  in  1848  he  was  obliged  to  viat  posed  by  Congress,  and  known  as  Article  Xl^^ 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Upon  his  he  says  to  the  Legislature :  "  This  amendmeoi^ 
return  ho  entered  again  upon  his  works  of  love  adopted  by  a  Congress  of  less  than  three-ftHirth? 
and  mercy,  and  with  new  zeal.  When  the  war  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  palpable  vioUtiit' 
broke  out,  all  the  patriotism  of  his  nature  was  of  the  rights  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  tb< 
aroused,  and  he  aided  to  the  utmost  in  upholding  States,  is  such  an  insulting  outrage  and  Hi^ 
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f  the  equal  rights  of  so  many  of  our  worthiest  The  second  session  of  the  State  University 
tizens  who  have  shed  glory  and  lustre  upon  since  the  close  of  the  war,  opened  on  Septem- 
or  section  and  oar  race,  both  in  the  foram  her  24th  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
id  in  the  field,  such  a  gross  usurpation  of  the  pupils,  which  number  soon  increased  to  two 
ghtd  of  tl\e  State,  and  such  a  centralization  of  hundred  and  one.  This  equals  the  prosperity 
}ffer  in  the  Federal  Government,  that  I  pre-  of  the  university  at  its  most  flourishing  period 
ime  a  mere  reading  of  it  will  cause  its  rejec-  before  the  war.  The  university  was  originally 
on  by  you."  The  "  Civil  Rights  "  bill,  passed  established  on  a  grant  of  thirty-six  sections  of 
;  the  same  session  of  Congress,  came  in  con-  land  made  by  Congress  in  1819,  and  vested  in 
ct  with  many  of  the  State  laws  passed  in  the  Legislature.  A  part  of  the  land  has  been 
irsnance  to  the  amendment  of  the  State  con-  sold  and  the  State  is  indebted  to  the  university, 
itntion  emancipating  the  slaves  In  the  State,  The  institution  now  asks  the  State  to  appro- 
id  requiring  the  Legislature  ^'  to  gnard  them  priate  $30,000  in  two  annual  instalments  as 
id  the  State  from  the  evils  that  may  arise  ample  to  meet  its  present  necessities, 
om  their  sudden  emancipation."  Comrais-  From  every  portion  of  the  State  appeals  have 
i)DeP3  were  therefore  sent  by  the  Governor  to  been  made  to  the  government  for  immediate 
J  these  laws  before  the  President,  with  a  re-  relief  from  the  burdens  which  oppress  all 
Kst  that  he  would  indicate  which  of  them  the  classes  of  citizens.  The  desolation  and  ruin  of 
ilitary  authorities  in  the  State  would  be  allow-  their  fortunes,  the  heavy  indebtedness,  both 

I  to  nullify.  The  President  in  reply  gave  them  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  people,  the  scarcity 

II  assurance  that  none  of  them  should  be  nnl-  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  want  of  means  to 
iedexcept  by  the  civil  courts  of  the  land.  No  procure  them,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their 
olent  collisions  occurred  between  the  State  future  treatment  by  the  Federal  government., 
id  Federal  authorities,  neither  did  the  Govern-  sunk  the  public  mind  in  gloom  and  despon- 
'  apprehend  any.  All  questions  which  could  dency.  Painful  apprehensions  existed  that 
)t  bo  otherwise  adjusted  have  been  submitted  the  Federal  tax  on  the  only  production  of  labor 
I  the  judidal  tribunals.  The  Governor  stated  and  the  suits  on  the  appearance  and  issuo 
lat,  *'  on  i^e  negro  has  shown  a  confiding  and  dockets  of  the  courts,  would  turn  thousands 
iendly  disposition  toward  the  white  race,  and  from  their  homes  in  want  and  destitution. 
desire  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  honest  The  Legislature  on  December  4, 1866,  passed 
bor,  justice  and  honor  demand  of  us  full  pro-  an  act  requiring  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabi- 
«tion  to  his  person  and  property,  real  and  tants  of  the  State  to  be  taken  during  the  ensu- 
srsonal.  Fire-arms  are  not  essential  to  his  ing  year.  Complete  returns  were  obtained 
rotection,  prosperity  or  happiness ;  and  so-  during  the  year  from  all  excepting  nine  coun- 
ety  should  be  guarded  by  requirmg  him  to  ties.  Compared  with  the  returns  in  1860,  they 
pocure  a  license  to  carry  them — ^a  privilege  he  present  the  following  results  (see  table  on  page 
in  always  secure  where  his  character  for  good  522)  : 

mdactand  honesty  is  known."    He' further 

rpA  the  admission  of  their  testimony  in  all  The  white  population  in  the  fifty-one  coun- 

Lses  brought  before  the  civil  and  criminal       ^i®*^'*.^®?^^*® SMS 

j^j^g        °  Do.  m  1866 808,078 

Xo complete  returns  had  beeii  received  of  Decrease 14,210 

le  number  of  destitute  disabled  Confederate  The  black  population  in  the' same  fifty-one 

Qd  htate  soldiers,  and  their  widows  and  their       counties  in  i860  was 899,176 

idigent  children,  but  the  number  was  so  large  Do,  in  1866 846,795 

lat  the  Gpvemor  recommended  an  agent  to  

e  »nt  to  the  Northwestern  States  to  purchase  Decrease 52,881 

rovisions,  which  should  be  distributed  as  soon  Total  population  in  1860  in  the  fifty-one 

^  complete  returns  were  received,  and  that,       *^°S°**?!  ;  caV clMf>Q 

Lstead  of  $60,000,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  I>o- "^  1866 m,S,s 

ctire  revenues  of  the  State  should  be  appro-  Decrease 66,691 

riated  for  their  relief.    The  sum  of  $9,000 

adbeensent  by  ladies  of  Baltimore  for  their  The  population  of  the  State  in  1850  was 

*4tance.    Measures  have  been  taken  to  pre-  606,626;  of  which  295,718  were  whites,  and 

irve  the  publie  buildings  at  Jackson  from  utter  310,810  blacks. 

Qin,  but  large  sums  are  required  to  restore  The  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  convened 

'win.   The  number  of  convicts  received  at  the  by  the  Governor  continued  about  fifteen  days, 

*cmtentiary  was  160,  while  there  were  only  and  adjourned  to  the  ensuing  year.    The  acts 

'■*)  cells  for  their  accommodation,  and  an  abso-  passed  in  1866  were  almost  entirely  of  a  local 

Qto  inabOity  to  find  employment  suitable  to  nature,   relating  to  the  penitentiary,   county 

livlr  confined  condition.    The  property  of  the  courts,   repairs  of  public   buildings,  finances, 

alt  works  of  the  State  cannot  be  foimd,  and  a  practice  in  courts  on  suits  for  debt,  etc.  An  act 

'^^rtioQ  of  that  of  the  State  distillery  has  been  was  passed  to  accept  the  donation  of  public 

(•'Id  for  $581.    According  to  the  returns  there  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  States  providing 

ire  about  300  maimed  soldiers  in  the  State  who  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 

eqaire  artificial  legs.  mechanic  arts.    The  following  resolutions  re^«>- 
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COUNTIES. 


Adams 

Amite 

Attala 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chickasaw... 

Choctaw 

Claiborne  .. 

Clarke 

Coahoma . . . 

Copiah 

Covington . . 

Davis 

DeSoto.... 
Franklin  ... 

Greene 

Hancock. . . . 
Harrison. . . . 

Hinds 

Holmes 

I»saqucna. . . 
Itawamba. . . 
Jackson.  ... 

Jasper 

Jefferson  . . . 
Kemper  .... 
Lafavetto . . . 
Lauaerdale . 
Lawrence. . . 

Leake  

Lowndes  ... 
Madison .... 

Marshall 

Marion 

Monroe 

Neshoba. . . . 

Newton 

Noxubee. . . . 
Octibbeha . . 

Panola 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc. . . . 

Rankin 

Scott 

Simpson  ... 

Smith 

Sunflower  . . 
Tallahatchie 

Tippah  

Tishamingo 

Tunica 

Warren  .... 
Washington 

Wavne 

WiULinson.. 
Winston  ... 
Yalobusha  . 
Yazoo 


Total 853,899 


1860. 


Whites. 


5,648 
4,427 
9,142 
1,898 
Y,G95 
8.214 
7,838 

11,525 
8,339 
6,692 
1,521 
7,432 
2,845 
2,916 
9,849 
8,493 
1,528 
2,282 
8,751 
8,940 
5,806 
587 

14,156 
2,955 
6,453 
2,918 
5,936 
8,989 
8,224 
5,513 
6,266 
6,891 
5,260 

11,376 
2,500 
8,545 
6,131 
6,279 
5,171 
5,328 
5,237 
1,858 
6,174 

14,5ia 
6,530 
5,180 
8,744 
5,435 
1,102 
2,835 

•16,206 

19,159 
883 
6,896 
1,212 
1,744 
2,779 
5,583 
7,415 
5,657 


Colored. 


14,517 
7,909 
6,025 
5,078 
1,823 

18,821 
9,808 
4,197 

12,840 
5,079 
5,085 
7,966 
1,568 
407 

18,987 

4,767 

706 

857 

1,068 

22,899 

11,986 
7,244 
3,539 
1,167 
6,554 

12,481 
5,746 
7,136 
5,089 
8,700 
8,058 

16,734 

18,122 

17,447 
2,186 

12,788 
2,212 
8,883 

15,496 
7,649 
8,857 
748 
4,961 
7,600 
7,105 
2,959 
2,836 
2,208 
8,917 
5,055 
6,314 
4,990 
8,488 

18,800 

14,467 
1,947 

13,154 
4,227 
9,537 

16,716 


487,404       791,803 


TotU. 


20,165 

12,336 

H169 

10,461 

9,518 

22,035 

16,426 

15,722 

15,679 

40,771 

6,C06 

15,898 

4,408 

3,232 

28,286 

8,265 

2,232 

3,139 

4,819 

81,889 

17,791 

7,831 

17,695 

4,122 

11,007 

15,349 

11,682 

16,125 

13,818 

9,218 

9,324 

23,625 

23,882 

28,823 

5,68fi 

21,288 

8,848 

9,661 

20,667 

12,977 

13,794 

2,606 

11,185 

22,118 

13,635 

8,18^ 

6,080 

7,688 

6,019 

7,890 

22,520 

24,149 

4,866 

20,696 

15,679 

8,691 

15,933 

9,811 

16,922 

22,873 


1860. 


Whites.        Oilored. 


T*tiL 


4,687 
8,260 
7,636 
1,334 
6,609 
8,317 
8,789 
12,387 
2,934 
5,328 

8,5ii 
2,271 

10,669 
8,845 

2,268 
8,699 
5,36d 

•  •  te  •  •  • 

12,757 

*  5^789 
2,875 


7,858 
6,838 
6,458 
5,609 
4,457 

10,.^>87 
2,276 

10,778 
5,451 
5,679 
6,793 

*  6,287 

*  *6',579 
14,086 

5,669 
4,800 
8,582 
6,145 
1,096 
2,691 
14,671 
17,808 
1,146 
2,440 
1,890 
2,098 
8,067 
6,214 
8,144 
6,015 


12,0S9 
6,2o0 
5,003 
6,156 
1,931 

11,397 
8,337 
4,501 
8,810 
8,905 

'V.iio 

1,085 

12*749 
3,715 

'642 

627 

16,050 

10,748 

*  2,924 
9,015 


6,658 

4,098 

S,152 

17,782 

13,769 

11.837 

1,705 

11,250 

1,662 

4,858 

15,858 


6,029 
5,885 
5,091 

1,247 

2,081 

8,505 

4,759 

4,710 

8,769. 

8,538 

12,234 

11,908 

1,920 

9,488 

4,015 

8,285 

11,248 


1C2^ 
10.M'' 

l^TU 

17,11'; 

1^^S" 
ll,i44 

7,5c-.^ 


II'  >** 

ii.jw 


%^ 
•  »*•• 

i".-v: 

•ii  -  - 


9,152        ISS^'J 


11,^.^ 
lv.?il 

1'.: 

7.i:'> 

21,'.':t 

1V»^ 

4.<i> 

lo.eii 


tive  to  Jefterson  Davis  were  passed  iu  the 
House :  yeas  75,  nays  0. 

Resolved^  That  this  body  desires  to  express  to  Jef- 
ferson Davis  their  deepest  sympathy,  their  profound 
respect,  their  combined  personal  attachment,  and 
their  enduring  remembrance  of  his  virtues  as  a  man, 
and  of  those  great  Qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which, 
in  the  cabinet  and  neld,  in  power  and  in  misfortune, 
have  marked  his  eventful  life,  and  which,  from  his 
prison-house,  call  forth  and  receive  at  their  hands 
the  same  acknowledgment  of  love  and  regard  that 
they  did  when  be  breathed  the  air  of  freedom. 


Betohed,  That  the  members  of  the  Hoase  k^ 
upon  the  confinement  of  Mr.  Davis  as  a  State  pnsac  jT 
and  without  judicial  powers,  continned  now  neiT'T 
eighteen  months,  as  unwarrantable  by  the  Coasiiia- 
tion  and  the  law,  and  in  the  n-me  of  cotnmm  b»- 
manity  they  nr^e  his  immediate  release,  or  *^J^^ 
that  speedy  trial  which  every  man  h»»  «  "?"*  * 
claim  under  the  Constitution  when  called  •PJ'^J^ 
answer  to  the  courts  of  the  country  for  hi*  couducL 

Besolved,  That  this  House  is  desinms  tiiat  •^^* 
members  of  the  Mississippi  bar  should  »t  oiKe  pf^^ 
ceed  to  Virginia  and  actively  engage  in  the  dei^o«* 
of  Mr.  Davu,  with  a  view  to  his  reieaiej  <D'^  u^ 
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brsnchpurpose,  it  is  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  lose  her  existence  as  a  State?   Or  whj  should  her 

ippropnacions.  legislative  acts,  not  in  contraycntion  of  the  Constitu- 

molt(d  farther,  That  this  House  present  to  the  tion  of  the  UnitedStates,  or  of  berown  Coustitution, 

)copIe  of  Mississippi  the  subject  of  providing  for  the  be  invalid?    The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 

amiljof  Mr.  Davis,  by  such  general  and  liberal  con-  not  only  never  claimed  the  right  to  deprive  her  of 

ribotions  from  every  county  as  will  insure  to  his  these  powers,  but  throughout  the  struggle  professed 

rife  and  children  that  provision  for  life  which  his  to  labor  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  her 

mineDt  services,  his  devotion  to  his  State,  his  self-  people,  as  a  State,  in  the  old  Union,  and  thereby 

ocrifice,  his  great  merits,  and  great  misfortunes,  so  prevent  the  disruption  of  that  Union. 


atioDal  Amendment  was  nnanimonsly  rejected.  J^eiTdSSkrtVdispSJ^her'rig^ 

,naer  the  autnonty  of  an  act  at  the  first  ses-  acts,  not  forbidden  by  any  organic  law,  are  void  for 

ion  of  the  Legislature,  a  bureau  has  been  or-  want  of  governmental  power  to  pass  them ;  and  this 

lanized  for  the  perfection  and  preservation  of  because  of  a  void  ordinance  passed  by  the  peonle  in 

he  records  of  the  Mississippi  troops.    No  one  S?^7®°i*?°.^  ?t??'*?®  theGovemment  of  the  iTnited 

-  .,     o     . ,          OA  *                     1  ^     XI  States  detained  Mississippi  m  the  Union  by  coercion 

f  the  bonthem  States  more  reluctantly  con-  ^f  arms,  to  prevent  its  own  dissolution,  it  does  not 

:nted  to  the  admissibility  of  negro  testimony  follow  that  Mississippi  thereby  became  extinct  as  a 

ban  Mississippi.    But  at  a  trial  in  Atala  comity,  State,  and  the  Union  dissolvea.    Nor  can  it  bo  true 

n  October,  of  a  white  for  the  homicide  of  a  that  the  pld  Union  was  preserved,  and  yet  that  eleven 

legro,  the  witnesses  were  negroes  alone,  and  States  have  been  destroved  m  the  efltort  1     ^     ^ 

Y^/,  I'wo  YTALu^oooco^  «v»«  uvgiv/^^  ujvfuo,  UUV4  j^  J      J  cffect,  thc  chsractcr  of  Mississippi  as  a 

tot  only  were  objections  made  that  their  testi-  state  in  the  Union,  was  therefore  established,  and 

nony  was  incompetent,  but  this  being  over-  not  destroyed  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  act 

nled,  the  jury  were  urged  to  disregard  it  as  inquestionremamsunaffected  by  its  political  results. 

wing  unworthy  of  belief.     But  the  jury  con-  .  4°k^  thU  would  be  the  result,  even  if  Mississippi 

A^Zi  *\,^  ^r.^  ^fi  ^»,..i»r.»U4.^.  ««.!  4-K«  rw«  had  been  a  foreign  St»te.    The  rules  of  international 

ided  the  man  of  manslaughter,  and  the  Oir-  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^tafed  in  the  cases  above  cfted,  show 

rjit  Judge,  J.  A,  P.  Oampbell,  elected  by  the  that  even  when  the  territory  of  a  State  or  nation,  in 

^ple,  in  passing  sentence  upon  him,  approved  whole  or  in  part,  is  conquered  by,  or  ceded  to,  or 

•f  the  verdict,  and  of  the  admissibility  of  such  united  by  treaty  witJi  another  nation,  the  municipal 

atimony  as  a  basis  of  conviction,  ^^,f  ^^  t^«  ^^^.^°;';?<1?  «eded  or  united  tjrritorv  or 

4     ^/        .„              . .       o  -1  /xrt         1      •    ^^  nation,  remain  m  full  force  until  legally  changed  by 

A  cotton-raill  operating  2,100  wool  spindles,  the  le^lative  power  of  the  acquhi^g  iation,*agrei 

m  i,032  cotton  spindles,  96  looms,  etc.,  calcu-  ably  to  its  elementary  law  and  constitution.    Gar- 

ated  to  employ  200  hands,  and  make  5,000  yards  diner's  Institutes,  p.  53,  §  18.    Sedgewick  on  Statu- 

>f  cloth  per  day,  was  erected  in  Copiah  County  ^U 1?^-,  p.  84,  and  cases  cited.                  ^    _^  , 

lnwT»,»  fKz.  »A««       A   n««T  ♦yv«r«  i.«a  oT^«r.T^»  „«  So  lu  12th  Petcrs  R.,  p.  486,  the  Supreme  Court  of 

lonng  the  year.     A  new  town  hw  sprung  up  ^he  United  States  say,'t^at  by  the  law  of  nations  the 

ironnd  it.    Churches,  both  CathoUo  and  Frot-  municipal  laws  of  a  ceded  or  conquered  country, 

stant  are  in  progress  of  construction,  the  latter  existing  at  the  time  of  cession  or  conquest,  continue 

»mprising    Baptists    and    Methodists,    while  in  force  until  altered  by  the  new  sovereign. 

he  company  arc  making  preparations  for  the  ^B"*  "the  belligerent  right  of  the  United  States 

*h?u;t.«  «f  jLv>^^i  i.^««^«  ««-i  «  *u.««i^  ^«ii«^^  Government  growing  out  of  the  suppression  ot  the 

)3d(ling  of  school-houses  and  a  female  college,  rebellion,  doei  not  confer  on  it  the  5ght  of  conquest 

A  case  involving  the  question  ot  the  effect  of  after  the  suppression.    No  nation  can  make  a  con- 

iocesaion  upon  the  existence  of  the  State,  came  quest  of  ite  own  territory.    It  acquires  no  new  title, 

jefore  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeab,  but  on\j  regains  the  possession  of  which  it  was  tem- 

m  the  decUion  of  which  the  following  extract  P9~f  ^.  ^^V^g^  ^J;  ^^8°,«  ["J"-  ^m^  ^ar- 

^  ^^^^ '  The  ordinance  of  the  Convention  of  August,  18C5, 

It  was  never  claimed  or  insisted  that  the  Govern-  was  not  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  act  in  ques- 

oent  of  Mississippi  was  usurped  or  not  rightful.    No  tion.    Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  their  action,  taken 

<lier  power  ever  assumed  tne  right  to  administer  in  connection  with  their  debates  on  that  subject,  that 

^i  powers  of  government  within  ner  limits,  or  dis-  such  was  their  opinion.    The  ordinance  appears  to 

lilted  her  right  to  exercise  those  powers,  as  she  had  have  been  passed  out  of  abundant  caution,  lest  the 

>reTioos]y  done  in  subordination  only  to  the  Con-  dogma  assumed  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation 

ititauon  of  the  United  States,  as  the  supreme  law  of  appointing  a  Provisional  Governor — ^that  the  State 

Ite  land.    Her  existence  as  a  State  was  never  the  had  become  deprived  of  civil  government — might  be 

(Object  of  controversy.    But  her  relation  to  the  other  recognized,  and  the.  acts  of  the  State  Government 

states  of  the  Union,  her  right  to  dissolve  that  relation  declared  void. 

M  form  a  new  compact  with  other  States,  was  the  We  think  it  results  from  the  foregoing  views  ne- 

liipQted  qacstion.                      %  cessarily — 

u,  then,  her  ordinance  of  secession  was  void,  this  1.  That  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

ipnld  no  more  affect  her  government  or  her  sover-  United  States,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Mississippi, 

^^otr  as  a  State  in  the  Union,  than  if  It  had  never  requiring  members  of  the  Legislature  to  take  an  oath 

tmted.  If  anQllity,it  surelyin  law  could  not  amount  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is 

1^)  political  suicide.    If  she  had  ordained  her  own  merely  directory ;   and  the  failure  to  take  such  an 

lussolotioa,  instead  of  a  dissolution  of  her  external  oath  will  not  invalidate  their  action. 

rtUtioDs  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  2.  That  all  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Mis- 

tbero  would  have  been  more  plausibility  in  the  idea  sissippi  during  the  war,  aot  inconsistent  with  her 

t»t  ibe  Government  had  been  annihilated.    But  in  organic  law,  were  valid,  and  remained  so  afterwards, 

^8  continued  existence  of  all  the  powers  of  govern-  until  altered  or  repealed  by  her  authority ;  with  the 
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MISSOURI.    Tlie  Missonri  Legislature  for  stuck  iii  their  belts.    These  men  broke  iuts 

1865-^66  had  an  nnnsaally  long  session.    They  houses,  robbed  travellers  on  the  liijdiiwav,  acd 

met  on  the  1st  of  November,  1865,  and  sat  until  were  in  fact  brigands.    The  civil  officers  btii^ 

the  20th  of  December,  when  a  recess  was  taken  overawed  by  their  numbers  and  desperate  ooc- 

to  the  8th  of  January,  186G,  after  which  the  duct,  Gov.  Fletcher  called  out  thirty-fonr  eoa.- 

session  was  continued  till  the  10th  of  March,  or  panies  of  militia  to  aid  the  civil  arm.   Before  Ui 

nearly  five  months.    Most  of  the  time  was  con-  militia  were  put  into  the  field,  however,  in 

sumed  in  the  discussion  of  questions  growing  people  of  Jackson  County  took  the  matter  ii 

out  of  the  Federal  relations  to  the  State,  and  the  hand,  and  restored  order.    In  Lafayette  Conot; 

policy  of  President  Johnson.    The  President's  three  companies  and  a  platoon  of  militis,  nuikr 

veto  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill  called  forth  command  of  Colonel  Bacon  Montgomerr,  were 

the  warmest  animadversions  from  the  members  actually  sent  against  the  maranders ;  i&d  ii 

of  both  Houses  who  were  opposed  to  it;  and  the  efibrt  made  to  arrest  one  of  the  mostiKut'- 

on  the  22d  of  February  the  following  resolutiona  rious  of  them,  he  resisted  by  firing  on  the  mili- 

were  adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  77  to  tia,  and  was  shot  at  and  killed.    ColoDelMnc- 

25,  and  in  the  Senate  by  21  to  5 :  gomery  was  arrested  on  a  civil  process  for  h> 

Jtaolved,  That  the  conflict  which  has  existed  for  participation  in  ^is  affair  (for  the  sendins  •'{ 

the  last  five  years,  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty,  is  the  militia  to  Lafayette  was  regarded  b?  e^cc 

still  pending  and  that  the  Bafety  of  the  nation  de-  as  an  unnecessary  proceeding,  Inflicting  a  grestt.- 

Tnl!    ^^    ^^°^''°°'                                  °^  outrage  on  the  people  than  any  from  whiih 

Bailved,  That  in  the  thirty  Senators  who  voted  to  they  had  suffered),  but  he  was  soon  released, 

sustain  the  Freedmen's  Bareau  bill,  vetoed  bv  the  The  Governor  sent  a  commnnication  to  L^o 

President,  and  in  the  Union  majority  of  the  House  Legislature  on  the  Ist  of  March  on  the  bubjM 

of  Representatives,  who  supported  the  same  and  kin-  ^f  ^       distiu-bances,  as  foUows : 

dred  measures,  we  recogmze^hc  true  and  worthy  »^«"x/«>,  « 

Representatives  of  the  principles  which  saved  the  Senators   axd   Repbeskictatives, — ^Inspired  b  . 

country  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  we  tender  such  sense  of  duty  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fit 

Representatives  the  hearty  support  and  sympathy  of  that  at  different  points  in  the  State  there  are  fo'ler 

ourselves  and  our  constituents.  bands,  of  about  fifty  each,  of  the  most  ^a^-'t 

Charges  havmg  been  made   by   those  who  character8thateverdisgracedthefonnofnieii.it: 

were  hostile  to  the  new  State   constitution, ,  S^.^^iLY"?!^'^^^^  "if^f.^^r.^i^i^r'- 

i.ii.i             ,T        ^lo/ttfx-La.              »  lavoraole  moment  to  commit  sucn  ouirajrc>.  r 

adopted  by  the  people,  June  6,  1865,  that  grave  Series  and  murders  as  not  even  tfie  busbwhaclff* 

frauds  had  been  perpetrated  at  the  ballot-boxes  dark  history  has  heretofore  ohroniclcd.    I  as  f  r?- 

on  that  day  and  in  the  counting  of  the  votes,  paring  to  break  up  these  lawless  bands,  to  brc: 

a  resolution  was  offered  In  the  Senate  providing  *?  J«stico  o">l*^f  ?  ^^  *™  l^'**  defiant  of  cira  t 

for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  *^o"ty-    This  I  mtend  to  do,  ^^»*«^^^^^*^7;: 

*v*  M*«  tt^/^viiivuicMu  V*  €.  vv.«u^ti,v^«  w  '"H"*"  «  ciFcumstances  in  which  I  am  myself  mvolved.  1 0 

mto  and  report  on  the  facts.    Ihis  was  lost  by  appeal  to  you  to  place  at  the  msposal  of  the  mihurr 

a  tie  vote — the  President  of  the  Senate  voting  dei>artment  the  means  necessary  to  subsist  the  It- 

in  the  negative.  which  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Sttw  * 

In  the  same  month  a  resolution  was  intro-  ^cate  as  Ukely  to  bo  indispensable  to  the  prour...- 

duced  into  the  House  to  abrogate  the  test  oath  "^^^^l^t^'T^I^L^^^  The"  fw^S^t  r~^ 


House  retusmg  to  consiaer  it  oy  a  vote  or  oi  to  v^v^^^  "*  i,i»uauv*wiwwu  .u^  »»%■«  v«.w  y^:   .  ^ 

80.    This,  tesf  oath  OS  wiUbeJeen  below,  was  «rrpt^cnhe°or,rit'^,*L^,rr 

the  most  important  topic  of  political  contention  Very  respectfuUv 

in  the  State  during  the  year.  THbMAS  C.  FLETCHIT- 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  amend 

the  new  constitution  by  the  insertion  of  a  pro-  Whereupon  an  act  was  passed  appn»}»ri.:t  -; 

viso  that  any  person,  having  served  out  a  regu-  $20,000  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  (i*i'.  -  ■ 

lar  enlistment  in  the  service  of  the  United  of  the  State,  and  authorizing  the  governor » 

States  during  the  late  war,  onhaving  served  and  incur  any  extra  expense  that  might  bo  ncceseil 

been  regularly  mustered  out  of  the  State  ser-  to  ferret  out  and  bring  to  justice  muiJert:^ 

vice,  should  be  relieved  from  taking  the  test-  thieves,  guerillas,  and  other  disturbers  o:  i  * 

oath.    This  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  14  to  12.  public  tranquillityf                                 .     ^ 

The  return  of  a  great  number  of  turbulent  An  interesting  case,  involving  the  logal.J;  •  • 

spirits  to  the  pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  at  the  the  new  constitution,  was  decided  by  tlie  ^> 

close  of  the  war,  gave  rise  to  those  disturbances  preme  Court  of  the  State  in  April    Jt>  ^ 

which  have  characterized,  to  some  extent,  all  the  Bryden  was   one  of  those  judges  of  tii^  •  • 

border  States  during  the  past  year.    There  were  Supreme  Court  whose   places  were  deoliri-j 

several  organizations  of  men,  apparently  band-  vacant  by  the  Constitutional  Conrontioa  <■« 

ed  togetJaer  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  who  1865,  and  who,  failing  to  comply  with  tl 

roamed  about  Lafayette  and  Jackson  Counties,  statute  vacating  his  office,  was  rwn«>^«>J    ? 

visiting    country  towns,  riding   through  the  force.    Ho  brought  suit  against  the  sowt-  -• 

streets,  swaggering  into  hotels  and  bar-rooms,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  ot-  '\ 

and  even  into  the  court-houses,  with  revolvers  and  claimed  da^oages  to  the  Hniount  of  ^r-'* 
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loasand  dollars  for  unwarranted  arrest  and  oision  of  the  court,  remitted  the  fine,  and  sent 

;grcssi7e  assault.    It  was  very  difficult  to  ob-  to  Father  O^Eegan  the  following  letter : 
in  a  jury,  and  there  were  fifty-three  challenges  jotkrson  Crrr,  October  19,  I8C6. 

all.    Council  for  the  plaintiff  offered  m  evi-       r^.  F^^ ^  O'REOAN-Dear  Sir :  Herewith  please 

»oce  the  commission  of  Mr.  Drjuen  as  judge,  find  a  remittal  of  the  fine  imposed  on  yoa  by  the 

bjections  were  made  to  its  admissibility,  on  Circuit  Court  of  Cape  Girardeau  Coantr  for  solem- 

A  groand  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  ni*ingamarriaffe  without  takine  the  oath  of  loyalty. 

ate  ent  off  the  duration  of  the  commission  w'V/r«w«.  n^^^^^ 

1   to^*'    ^   :a        J.I.  ••  j^j  ui<^t  there  was  no  final  action  in  the  cases  of  Father 

ay  1,  I860 ;  and,  as  the  commission  was  dated  McQerry  and  Father  Ryan.    I  also  found  that  the 

veral  months    previous,   it   was   irrelevant  cases  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Vincent's  convent  wcro 

tdge  Reber  (presiding)  held  that  the  commis-  continued. 

)a  of  Governor  Gamble  to  the  plaintiff  was  .  J*»?  coMtitution  of  the  State  only  permits  mo  to 

^f  A/vmrvAfAnf  i^xAA^n^^      Tv.^  A^n«4-    aA-^.  <*  interfere  "  aftcr  couvicixon."  I  regret  that  it  IS  80,  as 

)t  competent  evidence.     The  court,  after  a  j^  ^^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ,^^l  ^i^^^l^  to  me  to  relieve 

refQl  review  of  the  case,  decided  that  the  from  further  annoyance— from  the  indictments  found 

dinance  of  the  Oonstitutional  Convention  was  against   them— the  venerable   and  worth^r  Father 

illd ;  that  Judge  Dryden  |pd  no  legal  title  to  McGerry,  and  the  estimable  and  devoted  sisters  of 

te  office  of  judge  on  the  day  when  he  was  re-  ^'^^  convent  and  whom  you  may  assure  I  will  do  as 

oved  by  force,  and  that  he  could  not  recover  'Tery  re^pectfuHy!  yo^ur  obedient  servant, 
I  an  action  lor  ejectment.    The  decision  sus-  THOMAS  C.  FLETCHER, 

ined  the  new  constitution  throughout.  m  •    i  i.x        t*  -a.  :>  •        i.-  i. 

At  the  election,  held  nndor  the  new  const!-       .^"'i^^*^""   *'"''**^  ,?  response,  in  which, 

on,  on  NoTcmbir  7,  1866,  Francis  P.  Blair,  f'^'^*'  *1^«  Qoyempris  thanked  for  his  kind  in- 

■.tendered  his  vote^  which  was  rejected  by  ^^"""^^Tw^,?  J^!?"  ^{  *''*,  ""'"'sto"  «?  ^ 

le  jadges  of  the  dStion,  becanse  he  had  r^  Roman  Oathoho  Church  to  solemnizo  marriages 

iscd  to  take  the  test  oath.    Mr.  Bkir,  there-  TV/?'^^'^  ***  *"'     restrictions,  is  de- 

ire,  brooght  an  action  in  the  State  Snpreme  ^^^^f°^ «    ,?t  *  x  ,  xv      •      .. 

to  (flominaUy)  to  recover  damages  a^nst  ^  "f*  o""/ j^*  ***?".'/  *•>«  "Ff"*  ««"*«* 

» jndgci.  for  wfosini?  to  receive  hS  vote,  but  fj^"^^  ^°'''*««'^  ™Pf  *f»^  ""^^  J^*^?"'  **fe'» 

4  to  have  the  provwions  of  the  constitution  *!»«  oath,  were  indicted  for  preaching.    The 

!4omDg  the  oat&  passed  upon  by  the  court  ^  ^"^  ^"^  "/^"^  ^  *^«  February  term  of 

« Jane,  1866,  a  mjgority  of  the  o6urt,  Judges  ^^^^'  and  were  of  course  abandonecl,  in  conse- 

ieborwdLo^  8Urtain«;d  the  constitutionality  S'"'"*'*'  "^  *«  ''f'^'^M  °^;.*^  -F"**^   ^**^f 

f  the  oath^ukice  Moody  dissenting.  ^npreino  Court.  A  smiilar  disposition  was  made 

Previous  to  this  decision,  the  test  oath  was  ''^  ^        '"^  ^         "^  ""         ""  " 

tibre  the  United  States  SupremeCourt  for  ad-  ""SJ:!:      ,  *    xi,-      v-    x    r*    .     xv 

xlication.  The  case  was  that  of  John  A.  Cum-  „  ^'*  '^viT?.*  *°  ^"'fl  •!•  ?.  "  •        ""*    ' 

linww.  the  State  of  Missouri,  on  a  writ  of  ^'>^f^^?^  Fletoher  made  the  foUowmg  recom- 

rror  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.   The  fendation  m  his  annual  message  to  the  Legis- 

Uintiff  in  error  was  a  priest  of  the  Roman  ^*'""«'  *"  «f'«i''<»^.  1867 : 
^Wic  Church,  and  was  indicted  and  con-       ^  recommend  the  General  Assembly  to  submit  an 

irt«j  ;-  „„„  „«'  ., ._ jx ^__x.  _<>  If:.    _  •  amendment  to  the  constitation  Btnbng  out  the  ninth 

rted  m  one  of  the  cirouit  <»nrts  of  Missouri  ^jion  of  the  second  article.    This  section  has  not 

)t  we  otience  of  teacmng  and  preaching  with-  prevented  disloyal  persons  from  pursuing  the  avoca- 

H'  haying  first  taken  the  oath,  and  was  sen-  tions  of  lairyers  and  school-teachers.     Bishops, 

accd  to  pay  a  fine  of  $600,  and  to  bo  commit-  priests,  and  ministers,  teach  and  preach  without 

rf  to  jaa  until  the  same  was  paid.    On  appeal  ^'°«  *5«  '^''^  °  *•'"•   ?^S'"?'i!r  '  i^?  "  "°^** 

itK«  c-_        ^  ~r   »  .  L     Sx  X    ^"  "t^tf"  ceasorr  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 

>  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  State,  the  judg-  or  to  secure  their  prosperity  and  welfare,  they  will 

leat  was  confirmed.  not  demand  a  forced  obedience  of  it.    Such  laws  are 

l^he  United  States  Snpreme  Court  decided  the  productive  of  the  most  lamentable  consequences. 


J                         —   _-_    -  tion  in  obeying   or  enforcing  laws — a  disposition 

WT  aa  May,  1866,  but  the  decision  was  not  which  leads  to  anarchy  and  impnnity  in  crime. 

iWished  until  January,  1867.  (See  Oaths.)  The  dangers  to  society  from  the  too  frequent  use 

At  Capo  Girardeau,  in  the  month  of  June,  of  oaths,  «nd  especiaUy  o^s  for  the  taking  of  which 

».e  «ateu.eut        'caused  by  the  arrest  of  f^f^!^^^^^  t^^^^^'otZ'^^^- 

^^^rai  Bisters  of  charity  or  nuns,  attached  as  estimated;  and  when  there  is,  by  common  usage,  no 

^ners  to  the  convent  of  a  Catholic  academy  penalty  inflicted  for  the  falsely  taking  of  them,  such 

*  that  place,  hecause  they  had  not  taken  the  oaths  are  destructive  of  good  conscience,  and  are 

ftb.    The  matter  was  finally  compromised  by  calculated  to  engender  dangers  to  life  and  propertv 

henff,mfU«,  -:J!r^^  ik^    1  i     JV:  .  »^                   1  greater  than  was  threatened  by  rebeUion.    This  is 

?  t^aMi     .^^^  *.^^°^  for  their  appearance  g^e  of  the  many  oaths  required  bv  our  constitution 

!:/°^/^"<>^^u»g  circuit  court  of  Cape  Girardeau  and   laws   that  are   unnecessary,"  and  which   only 

■J3Qty,  to  answer  the  charge.     Rev.  Father  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  taking  of  oaths,  there- 

^  %ttn,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  of  the  same  ^T  lessening  their  solemnity  and  impressivoness, 

?«%,  was  fined  by  the  cirouit  court  for  solcm-  i'f  inducing  perjury  by  creating  a  motive  to  swear 


I'^o?  a  marriage  without  having  taken  the       The 'oath  of  loyalty  required  of  voters 
ivn.   U)vemor  Fletcher,  on  learning  the  de-    this  class.    The  ballot  is  thereby  offered  as 


is  also  of 
as  the  pricp 
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for  perjury,  and  the  most  loyal,  no  matter  how  nn-  be  adopted,  providing  for  the  acceptADce  f4 1 

learned,  are  required  to  swear  that  they  are  we*  limited  number  of  companies,  the  member?  of 

acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  third  section  of  the  „v'«i,   ;„   «/^,•«^^^^•«*^^«   ^^  rwl,Ax--»;«»  .w»*-« 

se?ond  article.    That  section  defines  what  shall  con-  ^f^l^h,  in  conaderation  of  performing  oertia 

stitute  a  disqualification  as  a  voter,  and  adequate  military  dnJls,  mnsters,  and  encampments,  ril 

punishment  can  be  affixed  to  the  offence  of  register-  holding  themselves  ready  to  respond  to  tny  c^ 

ing  as  a  voter,  or  offering  to  repster  as  such,  or  of  of  the  Governor,  or  chief  conservator  d  d 

voting  in  violation  of  Paw.    Aside  from  the  utter  p^^e  of  any  city,  or  countv,  AodW  be«€C'< 

failure  of  this  oath  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  bal-  ^_      .         ij.i       na." 

lot-box  from  the  votes  of  disloyal  persons,  the  pro-  ^<J™  ^^JY  ^^*y  a"^,  poll-tax. 

visions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  The  finances  of  the  State  are  u  a  prcsperz* 

the  humane  principle  of  law^  that  no  one  shall  be  condition.   The  receipts  from  all  sources  donte 

compelled  to  testify  against  himself  seem  to  me  in-  the  fiscal  year,   ending  September  80,  !?«• 

consistent  with  the  end  sought  to  be  accomplished  j           ^bin  ever  before  in  one  v«r  sin 

by  the  voters  oath.    There  are  certainly  less  objec-  .,         -c-g**  •-  u**^*^*  v^mv*^  *«  ^^^  •  ^7^.  . 

tionable  and  more  effective  modes  for  the  enforce-  JP®  existence  of  the  State  government,  belt: 

ment  of  the  disfranchising  law.    It  mav  be  done  by  $4,108,407.92.     The    total    receipts   into  t!. 

punishment  for  illegal  voting,  as  well  as  for  false  revenue  fund  alone  were  $1,414,093.73,  \4u 

swearings,  and  thereby  prevent  the  commission  of  the  principally  the  aiftnnt  of  general  State  tax  fcsk 

latter  crjme.               ^  ^     .^        ^^  during  the  fiscal  year.    Of  this  som  $750,K-i4 

.  The  supporters  of  President  Johnson  stmg-  ^ere  taxes  of  1865,  and  the  balance  was  iJB>t 

gled  long  and  hard  to  carry  the  fall  elections,  ©ntirely  derived  from  arrears  of  taxes  kr^^l 

but  without  success.  The  State  was  thoroughly  for  previous  years,  but  not  collected  tiD  W'. 

stumped,  and  large  mass  meetings  were  held  at  Out  of  this  fund  are  paid  all  the  expense?^: 

St.  Louis  and  other  important  points.    Political  the  State  government  in  its  various  bnuuli-. 

feeling  never  ran  higher  in  Missouri;  and  yet  amounting  for  the  last  fiscal  vearto$817.24:.i 

the  canvass  was  conducted  with  a  remarkable  The  total  disbursements  for  that  period  r- 

absence  of  personal  hostility  between  the  can-  $954,492.78.    The  balance  in  the  tret^nrr  ♦. 

didates  or  their  respective  adherents.  The  vote  the  credit  of  the  State  interest  fund,  on  0«*»1  •' 

of  Maries  County  was  not  counted  for  want  of  1^  igge^  ^gg  $450,046.03,  and  to  the  cmJi:  ■' 

registration,  and  that  of  Calloway  was  rejected  the  sinking  fund  on  the  same  date,  $9,8R^' 

for  a  similar  reason.    In  Christian,  Ozai-k,  and  There  have  also  been  paid  into  the  tre3>crT  ir 

Harrison  Counties,  the  congressional  vote  was  bonds  of  the  State  and  coupons  up  to  findS 

not  certified,  and  in  Shannon  County  no  election  duding  January  1,  1867,  the  foUowinc: 

washeld   The  vote  of  these  counties,  however,    From  the  sale  of  bank  stock iCir?,^:'^' 

made  but  a  sught  difference  in  the  total  result,  On  account  of  sales  Southwest  Pacific 

which  was  reported  as  follows :  Railroad sslst-*:  ♦ 

Dxsrs.            Biidied.        Can»rr.tiT«.                   MijoriUM.  On  accountof  Platte  County  Raih-ottd.       l-V)/? 

1 ft,728             6,M0. Radical  tinsj 218  On  account  of  sale  of  Iron  Mountain 

3 9,564            6,2M ''       ''....8,810  Raihoad  and  Cairo  and  Fulton  Rail- 

a 8,571              4.887 Conserv.  m4l...l,06«  road                                                                  225 <^*''  ' 

4 6.0.S8  1,929. Radicalmi0....4,164  - 

ft T,61T               4,034 »»         **    ....8,588  m^.^,                                                             t1  «1  V*  * 

7.::::::::;::::io;942           ?f^-'*-"-    «       ;  '--HSl  The  taxaWe  wealth  of  the  state  hts?rPf? 

«:;;;;:::::::::  is-rc       4:^3.:::;:  «    « ::::  nl  from  1198,602,216  in  ises,  and  trom^^i- 

854,982  in  1866,  to  a  sum  which,  bv  mean* 

Total.... 62,8T8         48,018  ^^iQ  law  establishing  a  State   boa'rd  tVr  li' 

Parker's  mfyority  for  State  superintendent  of  equalization    of   taxes,  passed  in  186fi,  »- 

public  schools  exceeded  20,000.  reach  the  estimated  sum  of  $400,000,0(«i.   i 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  Governor,  being  complete  the  favorable  aspect  of  the  fiiiaoee« 

apprehent^ive  of  disturbances  at  the  polls  (in  Missouri,  nothing  is  needed  bat  the  psjB?^'- 

which  expectation  he  was  happily  disappointed),  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  moDij  cfc 

published  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  to  the  State  for  expenses  incurred  in  enrol!  t^ 

combined  powers  of  the  National  and  State  equipping,  and  provisioning  militia  forw?  t» 

Governments  would  be  used  to  enforce  obedi-  aid  in  suppressing  hostilities.     The  ci>iee-^ 

ence  to  the  laWs  of  the  nation  and  the  State,  sioners,  appointed  under  an  act  of  Conirre:*?.  t.? 

until  such  laws  were  repealed,  or  rendered  in-  adjust  the  claims,  report  that  they  arooct:  t-* 

operative  by  some  court  of  competent  jurisdic-  $6,240,000.     "When  this  is  paid,  the  LecisUt!:: 

tion.    In  this  connection  he  directed  that  the  will  at  once  be  enabled  to  relieve  the  j^*!"'' 

annual  enrolment  of  the  militia  should  be  made,  from  the  payment  of  an  j  further  ujifitarr  trx 

and  that  the  organization  be  effected  without  The  receipts  from  that  tax  into  the  Uni<«  ^"^ 

regard  to  the  political  status  or  opinions  of  town-  itary  fund  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were -*<* 

sliips  and  counties,  and  that  the  volunteer  mill-  249.05,  of  which  $654,746.76  were  dcririMi  fr  ■' 

tia  be  merged  in  the  general  enrolment  so  made,  the  taxes  of  1866,  and  the  remainder  ^ni  ?^ 

In  order  that  an  efficient  militia  organization  rears  of  taxes.  The  whole  of  this  soni  i^  I'T  ^^ 

might  be  raised,  the  Governor,  in  his  succeed-  set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  Union  mibufj 

ing   annual  message,  recommended    that  the  bonds.    The  aggregate   redemption  ot*  tb^ 

annual  enrolment  should  bo  given  up,'  as  too  bonds,  with  interest  from  the  cneation  of  w 

expensive    and    unproductive    of   the    results  ftmd  by  act  of  March  9,  1868,  to  September  .^ 

aimed  at,  and  that  a  volunteer  system  should  1866,  amounts  to  $1,750,054.06.    .Uvder  tltA 
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6ncoar8giQg  circamstances  the  rate  of  taxation  came  Comptroller-General  of  that  department, 

has  been  redaced  from  nine  miUS)  in  1866,  to  ftid  the  same  year  was  raised  to  tlie  peerage. 

three  mills  for  1867.  He  frequently  acted  as  a  member  of  royal  com- 

The  railroad  interests  of  the  State*  are  of  great  missions  on  matters  of  taste  and  art,  and  be- 

importance,  and  occapy  a  considerable  space  in  stowed  mnoh  time  and  labor  on  the  work  of 

theGovernor^s  last  annnal  message.  Under  the  examining  and  reporting  npon   the   decimal 

act  of  the  Legudatnre,  the  Southwest  Padfio  coinage  question.     He  was  a  commissioner  of 

Railroad  was  sold  for  $1,300,000,   of  which  the  State  Paper  Office,  a  tmstee  of  the  National 

UQoant  the  purchaser  has  paid  into  the  State  Gallery,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  London 

jeasorj  $325,000.    Since  the  sale  of  the  road  University,  and  of  the  Queen's  University  in 

t  has  become  incorporated  witli  the  Atlantic  Ireland. 

rad  Pacific    Railroad.      The   Platte    County  MOREHEAD,  Hon.   Ohakles  8.,  formerly 

Mroad  was  duly  advertised  for  sale ;    but  Governor  of  Kentucky,  born  in  Nelson  County, 

lefore  the  day  of  sale  arrived,  the  Western  Ky.,  in  1802 ;  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  October 

Old  Atchison,  and  Atchison  and  St.  Joseph  1,  1866.    He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and 

^kOilroad  Companies,  which,  #y  the  act  of  Feb-  after  practising  his  profession  for  a  few  years, 

Qflr7,1865t  held  the  relation  and  rights  of  mort-  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  serving 

vgors  to  the  road,  paid  into  the  State  treasury  through  several  terms,  when,  in  1882,  he  was 

be  sura  of  $100,000,  due  by  the  first  section  of  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  which 

hat  act  on  January  1,  1866,  together  with  the  office  he  held  five  years.    In  1838  he  was  again 

iterest  due  on  the  debt  of  the  road  to  the  returned  to  the  Legislature,  serving  six  terms, 

tate.   Being  advised  tliat  the  other  debt  men-  during  three  of  which  he  was  Speaker.    From 

ioned  ia  the  act  was  not  so  secured  as  to  era-  1847  to  1851  he  was  a  representative  in  Con- 

over  him  to  sell,  the  Governor  gave  up  the  gross ;  was  again  chosen  to  the  State  Legislature 

03session  of  the  road  to  the  mortgagors,  and  in  1.853,  and  in  1855  was  elected  Governor  of 

licy  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  extending  Kentucky.    After  serving  four  years,  he  retired 

-  Further  legislation  will  be  required  to  en-  from  public  life  until  1861,  when  he  was  a 

bie  the  State  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  delegate    to  the  Peace    Convention   held   in 

dl  the  road  for  the  payment  of  the  existing  Washington. 

ek.   The  Iron  Mountain  and  Cairo  and  Fulton  MOREHEAD,  Hon.  John  M.,  formerly  Gov- 

iailroads  were  sold  for  tiie  aggregate  sum  of  emor  of  North  Carolina,  bom  in  that  State 

^0,000,  the  purchasers  agreeing  to  expend  about  1796 ;  died  at  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs, 

litlifolly  $500,000  in  the  extension  of  the  road  Va.,  August  28,  1866.    He  was  educated  for 

ithin  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  pur-  the  law,  and  was  a  successful  and  able  advo- 

base.    The  North  Missouri  Railroad,  the  Kan-  cate.    He  had  early  identified  himself  with  the 

B  City,  Fort  Scott,  and  Galveston  Railroad,  "Whig  party,  and  followed  its  noble  and  elo- 

Ik  Kansas  City  and  Cameron  Railroad,  and  the  quent  leader,  Henry  Clay.    In  1840,  he  was  the 

^e  Valley  and  Southern  Kansas  Railroad,  candidate  of  his  party  for  Governor  of  North 

(«  in  various  stages  of  progress,  and,  judging  Carolina,  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  ma- 

"Offl  present  indications,  will  be  energetically  jority.    He  served  as  Governor  from  1841  to 

Qshed  to  completion.                                        »  1845,  but  he  was  averse  to  public  life,  and  held 

The  national  constitutional  amendment  was  no  other  prominent  appointment  except  that  of 
<iopted  by  the  Legislature  early  in  January,  President  of  the  National  Whig  Convention  in 
867.  In  the  Honse  the  vote  stood,  85  to  34 ;  1848,  when  General  Zachary  Taylor  was  nom- 
ad in  the  Senate,  17  to  7.  '  inated  for  the  Presidency.  For  some  years  past 
MONACO.  {See  Eubopb.)  he  has  been  in  failing  liealth,  and  his  death  oc- 
MOXTEAGLE,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Spriitg-  curred  at  the  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs,  to 
tiCE,Lord,F.  R.  8,,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  which  he  had  resorted  in  the  vain  hope  of 
^chequer,  an  eminent  »a/cant^  born  at  Limerick,  benefit. 

Hrnary  8,  1790  ;   died  at  his  seat.  Mount  MORISON,  Sir  Alexander,  Kn't,  M.  D.,  an 

Venchard,  near  Limerick,  February  7,  1866.  eminent  English  physician,  medical  lecturer, 

Je  was  edtioated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  author,  born  at  Anchorfield,  May  1,  1779; 

rbere  he  graduated  in  1833 ;  studied  law,  and  died  at  Midlothian,  N.  B.,  March  14,  1866.    He 

^  1S20  represented  his  native  city  in  Parlia-  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

wnt,  in  the  Whig  interest,  until  1832,  when  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  University 

«  was  choBcn  for  Cambridge,  and  sat  for  that  of  Edinburgh.    In  1798  he  took  the  diploma 

woagh  until  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  in  of  surgeon,  and  the  following  year  obtained  the 

^9.   He  was  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  degree  of  M.  D.  from  that  University.     In 

^partment  in  1827,  and  held  the  Secretaryship  1801  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 

«*  tho  Treasury  from  1880  to  1834,  when  he  lege  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1808,  a 

J48  for  a  short  time  Secretary  of  State  for  the  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 

"'ulonics.    The  same  year  he  was  made  a  mem-  Ix)ndon,  but  did  not  obtain  the  rank  of  Fellow 

«^r  of  the  Privy  CounciL    On  the  return  <jf  thereof  until  1841.    In  1809  he  was  appointed 

i>rd  Melbourne's  administration  to  office,  in  medical  superintendent  of  a  private  asylum  for 

ipril,  183.5,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  insane  in  the  county  of  Surrey.    In  1816 

he  Exchequer,  but  resigned  in  1839,  and  be-  ho   was  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  her  Royal 
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Higbnesd,  the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  and  and  afterward  travelled  in  Europe.    On  I  > 

after  her  marriage  held  the  like  office  for  h^  return  he  soon  emerged  in  political  life,  firn :: 

Imshand,  Prince  Leopold,  and  snhseqnently.for  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  then  in  the  ( 7* 

the  Duke  of  York.    In  1827  he  was  made  Presi-  gress  of  the  United  States,  e^rnng  from  \h^ .. 

dent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Edin-  1851.    He  was  subsequently  Attorney-Gtim' 

burgh,  and  in  1832  was  appointed  consulting  of  the  State,  and  during  the  admlnistnno:! ;' 

physician  to  the  Middlesex  Asylum  at  Hanwcll,  President  Pierce  was  a  minister  to  one  of  tU 

and  visiting  physician  to  the  Surrey  County  South  American  States.    In  all  these  &t&tk\ 

Asylum.    The  following  year  he  commenced  a  as  well  as  in  his  relations,  professiona],  politkJ, 

course  of  lectures  on  mental  diseases,  in  Lon-  and  social,  he  discharged  his  duties  with  iiir 

don,  which  course  he  delivered  for  many  sue-  fulness  and  integrity.    He  followed  the  fort  Lses 

cessive  years.    In  1835  he  was  appointed  phy-  of  his  State  in  her  secession  from  the  Urn  m. 

sician  to  the  Royal  Hospitals  of  Bethlehem  and  though  the  kindly  instincts  of  his  DatQrei> 

Bridewell,  and  consulting  physician  to  several  bade  the  harboring  of  those  bitter  fcdiu 

other  asylums  for  the  insane  in  different  parts  toward  the  North  in  which  many  of  lb  :^^ 

of  England.    In  this  department  he  was  thor-  tion  indulged.     « 
oughly  enthusiastic,  devoting  a  great  deal  of        MUNROE,  Rev.  Natilln,  a  Congre^cd 

time  and  study  to  the  improvement  and  man-  clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Minot  (no?  A> 

agement  of  the  insane.    After  his  retirement  bum),  Me.,  March  16,  1804;  died  at  BrsdiH 

from    active   practice   he   lived   chiefly  near  Mass.,  July  8,  1866.    His  early  studies  vu 

Balerno,  in  the  parish  of  Currie.    Sir  Alezan-  prosecuted  at  Gorham,  Maine,  and  in  \^^' 

dcr^s  published  works  are  numerous;   among  graduated  at Bowdoin  Collie,  with  the U' 

the  most  important  may  be  mentioned,  "  The  honors  of  his  class.    He  studied  theol'.^r 

Physiognomy  of  Mental  Diseases,"  **  Reports  of  Andover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Tr.i: 

cases  in  Bethlehem  Hospital,"  "  Surrey  Lunatic  Association,  April,  1834.    For  six  moDtli>  fJ 

Asylum,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  series  of  interesting  lowing,  he  occupied  the  post  of  Principu^  4 

and  valuable  lectures  on  mental  diseases.  Delaware  College  with  the  highest  ficcepti!.' 

MORRISON,  WiLUAM,  a  Canadian  fur-trader,  But  ill-health,  that  blight  upon  most  of  his  >*^ 

interpreter,  and  explorer,  born  in  Montreal,  C.  labors,  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  ic?^ 

E.,  in  1785  ;  died  on  Morrison's  Island,  August  tution.  and  from  a  career  of  study  and  ar- 

7,  1866.    In  1802  he  commenced  his  appren-  ment  tor  which  he  had  given  the  higher  pr>ss 
ticeship  with  the  N.  Y.  Fur  Company  at  Fond-        In  1886,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  theR 

<iu-Lao,   and  was  soon   after  admitted  as  a  church,  Bradford,  and  for  some  years  1st 

partner.     During  the  years  1803-U5,  he  ex-  with  unusual  ability  and  success.   Bat  it 

plored  the  entire  region  of  the  Northwest,  and  strength  again  slackened  his  pace,  asd  ' 

wintered  at  many  important  geographical  points,  compelled  him  to  resign  his  charge  in 

In  1816  he  took  charge  of  John  J.  Astor's  busi-  1853,  after  which  he  spent  four  or  five  yn'? 

ness,  and  remained  with  him  until  1826,  when  New-England  Secretary  of  the  American  >t! 

he  retired  and  went  to  Canada.    He  has  since  School  Union.    From  this  position  also  k 

lived  at  Berthier.    By  an  Indian  wife  he  had  compelled  by  failure  of  heidth  to  retire: 

two  sons — ^the  eldest  of  whom  has  passed  a  which  his  fine  literary  abilities  were  bn 

great  portion  of  his  life  among  the  wilds  of  into  employ  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  B-^ 

the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  and  Cali-  Recorder^  and  as  the  Boston  correspondent 

fornia,  and  accompanied  Colonel  Fremont  in  The  EvajigelUt,    The  last  three  yean  cf 

his  expedition.    The  other  son  is  Register  of  life  were  employed  in  efforts  for  enlirpicg  1 

Deeds  at  Lake  Superior.    Mr.  Morrison^s  life  plans,  the  funds  and  influences  of  Brsi< 

has  been  an  eventful  one ;  but  that  which  most  Academy,  and  thus  advancing  the  great  w 

of  all  will  immortalize  his  name,  is  the  fact  of  of  religious  education.    Mr.  MunroewasiP 

his  being  the  first  white  man  who  discovered  lover  of  books  and  had  gathered  a  lilW 

the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River.   This  honor  more  than  six  thousand  volumes^  nMny  of  *- 

lias  generally  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  of  rare  editions  and  valne. 
but  the  justness  of  Mr.  Morrison's  claim  is        MUSSEY,  Rkubek   D.,  M.  D.,  an  esi:-^^* 

without  doubt.  American  surgeon  and  author,  bom  in  PeL^^ 

MORSE,  Hon.  Isaac  Edwaeds,  an  eminent  N.  H.,  in  1780;  died  in  Boston,  June  2j,  V 

lawyer,  formerly  member  of  Congress  from  Ho  was  the*  son  of  a  country  phrsicisn  s 

New  Orleans,  born  at  Attakapas,  Louisiana,  farmer,  and  assisted  his  father  in  his  dw 

May  22,  1809;  died  in  New  Orleans,  February  capacity  until  twenty-one  years  of  k«. 

11,  1866.    His  early  education  was  obtained  in  1808,  he  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Colki:?. 

New  Orleans  and  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  sub-  in  1809,  having  received  the  d^fwe  ^^p, j 

Bcquently  in  the  Military  Academy  at  Norwich,  from  the  University  Medical  Schcw  of  Pi"^*^ 

Vt.     In  the  autumn  of  1828  he  entered  the  phia,  he  went  to  Salem,  Mass.,  vA  prac^*" 

senior  class  at  Harvard  College.    Here  he  at  his  profession  successfully  till  1814.  "*J]J* 

•once  arrested  attention  by  his  striking  qualities  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  the  it;*^ 

and  his  abounding  humor.    On  leaving  college  and  practice  of  physic  at  Dartmooth,  rttii^flj 

ho  carried  with  him  the  kind  regards  of  all.  it  till  1819,  when  he  was  transferred  tt^ijj 

He  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  at  New  Orleans,  professorship  of  anatomy  and  rargery    *» 
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'o!  1  climate  of  New-England  proving  too  se-  was  tbe  first  person  to  tie  both  carotid  arteries, 

ere  for  his  health,  he  went  to  Cincinnati  in  and  gained  success  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

183^,  and  for  fourteen  years  filled  the  place  of  He  operated,  with  equally  happy  results,  in  a 

Vofessor  of  Surgery  in  the  Ohio  Medical  Col-  case  of  that  rare  and  frightful  disease,  hyper- 

e?e  in  that  city.    He  resigned  this  post  in  1852,  trophied   tongue.    In  1837,   he  removed  the 

md  became  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Miami  entire  shoulder-blade  and  collar-bone  of  a  pa- 

iCedical  College,  discharging  the  duties  of  this  tient  who  was  suffering  from  osteo  sarcoma,  the 

position  till  1860,  when  be  went  to  Boston  to  first  operation  of  the  kind  on  record.    The  pa- 

Qpcrintend  the  publication  of  his  well-known  tient  is  still  living.   Out  of  forty-nine  operations 

folume,  "  Health — its  Friends  and  its  Foes,"  in  lithotomy,  only  four  were  followed  by  the 

akiD^  up  his  abode  with  some  of  his  children  death  of  the  subjects.    He  relieved  strangulated 

rho  were  living  there.    He  was  an  earnest  and  hernia  in  thirty-two  out  of  forty  cases.    Many 

aborloQs  student  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  other  instances  of  his  remarkable  skill-  might 

oade  some   important   discoveries.    While  a  be  enumerated,  but  the  foregoing  must  suffice, 

todent  in  Philadelphia,  he  subjected  himself  Dr.  Mussey  was  early  a  laborer  in  the  teroper- 

0  an  experiment  which  demonstrated  the  in-  ance  cause,  and  applied  the  same  principles 

orrectness  of  Dr.  Bushes  theory  that  the  human  which  induced  him  to  discourage  the  use  of 

kin  had  no  power  of  absorption.    But  his  dis-  wines  and  spirits,  to  articles  of  diet.    For  a 

lOTcries  and  achievements  were  not  confined  long  period  he  drank  nothing  but  water,  and 

0  his  youth.    In  1830,  he  proved  what  Sir  abstained  from  animal  food.    lie  was  a  man  of 

Vstley  Cooper  had  said  was  impossible,  that  large  liberality,  and  gave  freely  of  his  profes- 

Dtra-capsular  fractures  could  be  united.    He  sional  services  to  the  poor  and  helpless. 
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XASSAU,  until  1866,  a  German  duchy,  with  ranean  and  those  on  the  Atlantic.    The  iron- 

m  area  of  1,802  English  square  miles,  and  a  clad  Miantonomah  was  sent  out  to  join  this 

^pulation  of  468,811.    In  the  Gennan-Italian  squadron  and  made  the  bearer  of  the  messenger 

rar  Nassau  took  sides  against  Prussia,  which,  conveying  the  resolution  of  Congress  congratu- 

wnsequcntly,  conquered  the  duchy,  and  by  vir-  lating  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  his  escape  from 

'm  of  a  patent,  dated  September  20,  1866,  an-  assassination.      For   tliis  purpose  this  vessel 

lexcd  it  to  Prussia.    On  October  8th,  the  duchy  visited  the  Baltic  and  its  officers  were  received 

VQS  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Prussian  in  tlie  most  flattering  manner,  especially  in 

luthority.  Russia. 

XAVY,  UNITED  STATES.    The  attention  The  Asiatic  squadron  is  limited  to  the  east- 

uid  efforts  of  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Gsov-  em  coast  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  islands  which 

urmicQt  daring  the  year  were  given  to  the  re-  stud  the  seas  and  oceans  eastward  of  the  Cape 

lection  of  the  navy  from  the  war  standard,  and  of  Good  Hope.    This  squadron  is  commanded 

to  ormnize  and  establish  efficient  squadrons  by  Rear-Admiral  II.  H.  Bell.    It  consists  of 

ibroad.    At  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  eight  vessels  carrying  78    guns.      The  com- 

^  vessels  in  commission  was  one  hundred  and  mahder  of  the  squadron  has  been  authorized 

Sfteen,  carrying  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  to  act  in  concert  with  the  naval  commanders  of 

P^*    Of  the  remaining  vessels  there  were :  other  nations  in  the  suppression  of  the  piratical 

Number.    Gans.  depredations  on  the  coast  of  China.     These 

IroD-cIads  laid  up 64         U7  depredators  seek  shelter  in  among  the  shoaled 

stA,m  .^.e**?*  completed 7           40  ^^^  na^g^  intricate  waters.    A  class  of  smaller 

owam  vessels  not  completed 19           386  i    .             j.        »  ^         xi.-             j              -i. 

SiiiiDi;    '*      "         **                 2  vessels  is  soon  to  reinforce  this  squadron,  smt- 

Wooden  vessels  on  hand . ! . .  81          749  able  to  penetrate  those  shallow  waters. 

—        The  North  Atlantic  squadron  consists  of  fif- 

163       1,822  teen  vessels,  carrying  135  guns,  under  the  com- 

The  number  of  seamen  in  the  service  is  about  mand  of  Rear- Admiral  Palmer.    It  is  limited 

^  V'^^*  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  West  India  islands. 

fhe  several  squadrons,  by  which  the  active  The  Gulf  squadron  consists  of  ten  vessels, 

j^mco  is  done,  areas  follows :  European,  Asiatic,  carrying  71  guns,  under  the  command  of  Com- 

North  Atlantic,  Gulf,  South  Atlantic,  North  modore  John  A.  Winslow.    The  vessels  have 

l^icific,  and  South  Pacific.  patrolled  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  repeatedly 

Hie  European  squadron,  under  the  command  visited  all  the  ports  on  the  coast,  from  Key 

^i'lkear- Admiral  Goldsborough,  consists  of  ten  West  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  the  north 

vov^el.^  carrying  113  guns.    The  limits  of  this  side  of  Cuba. 

^padron  einhrace  the  Mediterranean,  the  west-  The  South  Atlantic  squadron,   which  em- 

«Q  coast  of  Europe,  and  Africa,  as  far  south  as  braces  the  southeaatem  coast  of  South  Amer- 

ct.  Paul  de  Loando.    ITiese  vessels  have  been  ica  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Capo 

'lipost  constantly  cruising  and  have  visited  the  of  Good  Ilope  to  St.  Panl  de  Loando,  is  com- 

pnncipal  ports  of  tlie  Baltic  and  the  Mediter-  manded  by  Rear-Admiral  Gordon.    It  consists 
Vol.  ti.— 34         a 
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of  eight  vessels,  carryiDg  75  gnns.    Bnt  one  tbe  officers  on  that  station.    The  Governmest 

slayer  has  been  fitted  out  on  the  coast  of  Africa  has  no  depot  or  station  for  the  iron  and  armord 

daring  the  year,  and  she  was  captured  on  the  naval  vessels.    Most  of  them  have  been  penult- 

coast  of  Cuba  with  her  cargo.    It  was  the  opin-  ted  to  remain  in  the  back  channel  of  Learoe 

ion  of  prominent  officials  at  Loando,  that  the  Island   in    the  Delaware,    where  they  vck 

slave  trade  had  expired.     The  dnties  of  the  placed    at  the  close  of  the  war,  as  tbe  ir.r><t 

former  African  squadron  have  been  performed  available  location  for  their  security  and  prescr- 

by  the  South  Atlantic.  vation.  • 

The  North  Pacific  squadron  consists  of  ten        The  changes  which  have  taken  place  with:: 

vessels,  carrying  122  guns.    It  is  limited  to  the  a  few  years,  both  in  the  character  of  vesx « 

coast  of  North  America    and  the  Sandwich  and  gun^,  have  raised  many  questions  as  to  tie 

Islands,  and  is  under  the  command  of  Hear-  most  efiective  means  and  the  best  nannef  '■>: 

Admiral  Thatcher.  using  those  means  for  harbor  defence.   Tier 

The  South  Pacific  squadron  consists  of  seven  embrace  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  ire> 

vesscls,  carrying  67  guns,  and  has  been  under  clad  vessels,  of  channel  obstructions,  and  if 

the  command  of  Hear- Admiral  Pearson.    Its  torpedoes  as  means  of  defence.    By  the  Stcr.- 

limits  extend  from  Panama  to  Cape  Horn  and  tary  of  the  Navy,  the  suggestion  was  made  t. 

include  Australia.  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  a  joint  annv  aai 

The  Naval  Academy  has  been  reestablished  navy  board  should  be  organized  for  the  fa- 

at  Annapolis  with  some  enlargement  of  the  sideration  of  these  questions,  and  the  adofit.i'i 

grounds  and  important  improvements.     The  of  some  general  principles  concerning  tltr: 

apprentice  system,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  more  particularly  the  extent  to  which  each  <! 

in  1837,  has  been  revived,  and  promises  en-  all  of  the  means  suggested  oonld  be  advii* 

couraging  results.  tageously  used,  the  best  form  of  ijx>n-clad  vc* 

The  available  resources  of  the  department  for  sels,  the .  character  of  the  obstmctions,  nnJ  ♦' 

the  fiscal  year,  ending  Juue  80,  1866,  were  torpedoes,  also  to  what  department  tlie  prt'r 

$142,291,919,  and  the  expenditures  $48,324,-  aration  of  these  defensive  means  properlv  I  - 

526,  leaving  a  balauce  of  $98,967,892,  to  which  longed  and  which  should  control  their  use,  Lk 

there  have  been  appropriations.  Secretary  of  War  concurred,  and  a  board  »■:• 

The  eflfect  of  the  war  has  been  to  exhaust  the  organized  consisting  of  Rear  Admir&Is  C.  A 

supplies  of  timber  at  the  difi^^rent  navy  yards,  Davis,  J.  A.  Dahlgren,  and  Com.  Aldcn,  of  tl 

and  the  Secretary  urges  that    an  abundance  navy,  and  Maj.-Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard.  Brig.-Cn.- 

should  be  obtained,  so  that  in  future  emergencies  Z.  B.  Tower,  and  B.  S.  Alexander,  of  the  anu.^ 

the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  recently  ex-'^  A  preliminary  report  was  made,  in  which  tic 

perienced,  may  be  avoided.    No  preparations  board  advocated  the  importance  of  havia:  i- 

exist  for  the  construction  of  iron  and  armored  ways  on  hand  a  number  of  iron-dad  Te*tl-  -* 

vessels,  although  the  material  exists  in  great  each  of  the  great  commercial  cities,  and  vi:.. - 

abundance.    Wars  in  the  future  for  the  su-  the  waters  of  the  exterior  bays ;  bat  nitb«t. 

premacy  on  the  ocean  will  chiefly  be  deter-  farther  information,  both  as  to  the  ofiensive  ic-- 

mined  by  iron-clad  or  armored  ships.    While  defensive  capacities  of  the  forts,  and  ako  of  :!«• 

the  American  turreted  vessels  or  monitors  will  iron-clads,  the  board  was  unable  to  speri^^  ti: 

be  efiective  for  harbor  defence,  yet  in  a  conflict  requisite  number,  or  to  define  precisely  the  j^ 

witli  a  foreign  power  they  would  not  serve  for  they  should  perform  in  the  defence  of  harbcr- 

offence.    Armored  vessels,  for  ocean  cruising,  especially  as  that  would  depend  on  the  deri' 

must  necessarily  be  of  largo  size,  which  can  of  success  which  might  be  attained  ina»i^ 

not,  with  the  requisite  strength,  be  secured  in  devised  system  of  channel  obstmclioni  "^ 

wooden  structures.    If  attempted,  the  immense  the  subject  of  channel  obstructions,  a  plan  ^^^*^ 

mass  of  timber  must  rapidly  decay,  and  the  cost,  mitted  by  one  of  their  number  was  fa^oniK- 

resulting  from  deterioration,  will  be  such  as  no  received  by  the  board,  who  recommended  tl.' 

economical  and  prudent  nation  will  consent  to  it  should  be  tested  experimentally,  but  s«th  - 

sustain.    The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  urges  the  test  would  have  involved  a  large  exptO'li:-!^ 

Government  to  erect  its  own  shops  and  ma-  of  money,  for  which  there  was  no  adt^c^'* 

chinery,  and  to  possess  its  own  establishments  appropriation.    The  board  also  recommendt: 

for  the  construction  of  its  iron  and  armored  some  general  experiments  to  be  made  aa^*' 

vessels.    Several  years  of  preparation  will  be  their  direction  for  ascertaining  and  settling  a-r- 
required  to  provide  the  necessary  appliances  for  *  tain  general  principles  concerning  tbe  effcjci  > : 

such  an  establishment.    The  navy  yards  of  Nor-  torpedoes.     Being  convinced  that  preliminsrT 

folk  and  Pensacola  have  been  occupied  as  naval  experiments  were  necessary  before  aay  de^L;> 

stations  since  the  Government  recovered  pos-  conclusions  on  the  points  submitted  cchlJ  K 

session,  and  some  repairs  have  been  made  at  reached,  the  board  was  dissolved  by  the  depart- 

each,  but  the  dilapidated  walls  and  remnants  ment. 

of  the  former  establishments  remain  in  a  condi-        From  some  tables  of  the  casualties  i&  ^ 

tion  which  renders  them  scarcely  fit  ibr  occu-  navy  during  the  war,  it  appears  that  tbe  nair- 

Eancy  or  use.    At  Pensacola  only  a  few  out-  her  of  persons  wounded  during  this  period  ▼*' 

uiltfings  and  stables  escaped  destruction.  These  4,030,  of  which  3,266  were  from  gnnpowdtr, 

are  now  convertetl  into  temporary  quarters  for  4C6  were  scalded  in  battle,  and  808  drowne<I  i- 
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ittle.    The  cnsnalties  daring  the  same  tim«^  Johns,  Newfoondltuid,  to  Qaeenstonn,  Ireland. 

It  oonnected  with  baltle,  were  2,070.     .  The  following  ia  an  extract  from  a  journal  of 

Tlio  Uonitor  "Miantonomoh"  in  ber  trip  her  passage: 
TOSS  the  Atlantio  Ooeon,  Bt«anied  from  8t 


rwirdudiniSf^tBlnrJ 


A.'ii'tant  Secretary  of  the  Navj,  Foi,  in  his 
Ef  Jal  report  of  her  pos9age,  says : 
Tb«  facta  nith  regard  to  the  behuvior  of  this  res- 
linamodenle  gi3o  or  wind  and  heatj  eea,  when 
fti;ilc  Kould  find  it  impasiible  (a  uie  ber  baiter?, 
Ti!  liilloira :  Head  to  tba  sea,  ehe  takes  OTcr  about 
DfKtodolid  irat«r,  wbicb  is  broken  la  it  Bwecpi 

mt  spent  lo  prereat  firing  IbelS-incb  guns  direct- 

'  'I'ppod.  her  lee  (fins  can  always  he  worked  wilh- 
U  difficultj,  tha  water  whicb  pasaea  ncroaa  the  deck, 
ID  liadwud,  being  diTided  by  tbe  turrets,  and 
itiUvm?  roll  so  moderate  ai  not  to  press  her  lee 
U4  nvar  the  Tattr.  LTing  in  the  same  position, 
'  l-in;h  goni  can  he  fired  directlj-  S9tem  without 
WiTfoce  from  water,  and,  when  atera  lo  the  aco, 
einlsr  which  comes  on  board  is  broken  up  in  the 
UK  mioncr  as  when  going  head  (o  it.  In  tbe 
»ikIi  of  Ihc  sea  her  ports  will  be  liiiblc  to  be  flooded, 
required  to  use  her  guns  to  windward.  This,  there- 
n,  nould  be  the  position  seleclcd  b;  an  sntaqonlst 
lodegl^aed  to  fight  a  oianitor  in  a  aeanay.  An 
•liauj  rcaael,  bi|^  out  of  water  and  lying  in  tbe 
Quell  nr  the  sea  broadside  to,  is  attacked  by  a  wave 
sitli  climbj  up  the  side,  heels  her  to  leeward,  and 
jiMD;  underneath  assists  in  throwing  her  back  lo 
mitiril,  wheu  another  ware  is  met  end  the  heary 
t  lorch  repeated.  A  wdts  adranctng  upon  a  mon- 
H.iD  a  luuilar  position,  finds  no  side  above  the 
'^'"Mt  Bgiiost;  it  therefore  climbs  aboard  with- 
I'  djlBcjliv,  heels  (he  vessel  a  few  degrees  to  wiod- 
JfJ.  iiniJ  passes  quickly  to  leeward,  undcrnCBlb.— 
1"  niter  which  has  got  on  board,  having  no  support 
'pa4  It  en.  and  an  inciioad  deck  to  ascend,  becomes 
n'tcD  watirr;  aimali  portion  going  acroai  tha  deck 
« off  Id  leeward,  but  the  largest  pnrt  tumbling  hack 
'■iiilwanl.  orsrhoard.  wilhout  Bending  against  tho 


water,  and  the  extreme  lurch,  obsenred  when  lyinj; 
broadside  to  a  heavy  sea  and  moderate  gale,  was  T* 
to  windwsrd  and  i'  (0  leeward,  mean  Gl',  whils  the 
average  roll  at  the  same  time  of  the  Augusta,  a  re- 
markably sleadj  ship,  was  IH',  and  the  Aahuelot  25'. 
both  yesseU  being  steadied  by  aail. 


is.:!^ 


■■•  •  ban,  they  are  more  easily  aad  aaftly  handled  - 
"^tif,  than  guns  of  (he  aame  height  above  tho 
>  «f  10  t  broadside  vesaal.  Tbe  axis  of  (be  bora 
I'a^l.viochgnn,  of  thi,  vessel  ia  »  feet  abore  the 


approach  VL-ry  close,  to  have  any 
such  a  low  hull,  and  even  then  tb 
the  time  coTcred  up  by  three  or  ti 
protecting  herself  and  disturbing  her  opponen 
From  those  facls,  not  unknown  to  mooitc 
and  the  experience  we  hare  derived  from  Ihi 

I  of  ironclads  i>  supcrio 
)r  flghling  purposes  at  tea,  but 
Bisu  lur  cmising,  n  properly  conslrucled  monitor 
possessing  all  tho  requirements  of  a  craiaer,  aught 
to  have  but  one  turret,  armed  with  not  less  than  SO- 
inch  guns,  two  independent  propellers,  the  nsnal 
proportion  of  sail,  aod  constructed  of  iron. 

men  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  claa a  of  Teasels 

On  Decepiber  Iflth,  the  frignt«  Ironsides,  well 
known  for  her  services  in  Charleston  harbor 
during  the  war,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  iire 
at  Lengnc  Island,  in  the  Delaware  River. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to  mention 
hero  that  a  race  of  private  yachta,  from  New 
York  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  contested  for  a 
Vnko  of  $90,000.  Die  yachts  Henrietta,  Fleet- 
wing,  and  Voata,  sailed  from  New  York  at  1 
P.  M.,  on  December  nth.  The  Henrietta  entered 
the  harbor  of  Cowea  about  noon,  December 
25th,  having  rnnde  the  pass.nge  in  thirteen  daya, 
twenty-two  hours  and  forty-sii  minntes.  llie 
Fleelwing  came  in  a  few  hours  later,  and  the 
Vesta  on  the  next  morning. 

NEALE,  John  IIasox,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished 
Anglican  clergyman,  poet,  hyinnologist,  lin- 
guist, and  author,  bom  in  London,  Jurnar?  24 
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1818 ;  died  atSaokvillc  College,  East  Grinstead, 
August  6,  1866,  lie  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Oor-  • 
nelius  Neale,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  early  showed  signs  of  literary 
tastes  and  powers,  and  a  remarkable  facility  for 
acquiring  languages,  which  he  inherited  from 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Mason 
Good.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  attempted  the 
composition  of  a  tragedy,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  ho*  read  through  the  tragedies  of  Seneca. 
Losing  his  father  early,  his  mother  had  the 
sole  direction  of  his  studies,  and  after  a  careftd 
coarse  of  training  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1836,  where  he  at  once  took  a 
liigh  stand  in  scholarship.  He  won  the  Mem- 
bers prize  of  1839;  was  appointed  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Downing  College,  and  shorty  after- 
ward commenced  his  series  of  victorious  strug- 
gles for  the  Seatoniau  prize,  which  he  won 
eleven  times.  His  Cambridge  career,  however, 
is  most  noteworthy  for  the  foundation  of  the 
EeclesiologieaU  then  known  as  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  and  which,  in  connection  with 
a  few  others,  he  projected.  To  the  EccleBiolo- 
gist  he  was  a  constant  contributor  from  its  first 
appearance.  In  May  1842,  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  soon  after  was  presented  to  the 
incumbency  of  Crawley,  in  Sussex.  Alarming 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  manifesting 
themselves,  he  was  induced  to  repair  to  Ma- 
deira, where  he  remained  some  time,  studying 
much  in  the  library  of  Fnnchal  Cathedral.  In 
1844  he  returned  to  England,  and  subsequently 
was  made  warden  of  Sackville  College,  East 
Grinstead.  In  1856  he  removed  thither  the 
headquarters  of  a  sisterhood  which  he  had  the 
year  before  established  at  Rotherfield,  making 
nursing  the  sick  in  their  own  homes  one  of  its 
characteristics.  Often  the  care  of  whole  vil- 
lages desolated  by  epidemics  fell  upon  them. 
Soon  he  added  an  orphanage  and  schools,  and 
even  a  reformatory,  but  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  latter  because  of  scandal  origin- 
ating in  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the 
ignorant.  These  he  bore  with  patience  and 
uncomplaining  sweetness,  still  prosecuting  as 
far  as  possible  his  noble  work,  and  accom- 
plishing results  which  must  have  exceeded  Ins 
most  sanguine  hopes.  His  last  pubjio  act  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  convent  for 
the  sisters  in  1865,  a  favorite  scheme  for  years. 
During  the  twenty  years  spent  in  East  Grin- 
stead,  Dr.  Neale  prepared  seventy  works  for 
tlie  press,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
**  Ayton  Priory,"  **  Shepperton  Manor,"  and 
"  Agnes  de  Traccy,"  all  High  Church  novels  ;• 
for  children  he  wrote,  "Church  History," 
"^Histories  of  Greece,"  and  "Portugal,"  "Sto- 
ries of  the  Crusades,"  and  of  the  "  Heathen 
Mythology,"  and  "  Tales  of  Christian  Heroism." 
His  most  scholarly  work,  and  the  one'  that  has 
made  his  name  best  known  in  foreign  countries, 
is  the  "  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  of  the 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the  Jan- 
senist  Church  of  Holland."  Dr.  Neale^s  adap- 
tations of  old  English  Church  music  are  well 


known  to  all  sections  of  the  EngUah  Frote^ta:: 

Church ;  and  for  his  admirable  tramlat)ori<  <•! 

the  old  Latin  hymns,  "  Jerusalem  the  GoUc:. 

"  Brief  Life  is  Here  our  Portion,"  and  imv 

others,  he  will  long  be  remembered  bj  sli  i> 

terested  in  church  mu»c.    In  1860  a  partoi  L^ 

Commentary  on  tlie  Psalms  was  given  to  tl. 

world,  and  more  is  now  ready  for  pnblkati« :. 

He  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Triiir' 

College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.,  in  1861. 

NETHERLANDS,  The,  a  Kmgdom  in  Earo^ 

King,  William  IH. ;  bom  February  19, 1817;  sa- 

oeeded  his  father  on  March  17, 1819.  licir- 

apparent,  Prince  William ;  bom  Septemle  4. 

1840.    Area,  10,909  square  miles.    The  p>f  > 

lation,  in  1866,  was  8,529,108,  or,  with  thai  c: 

Luxemburg,  8,735,682— distributed  among  th-. 

provinces  as  follows: 

North  HoUand 1^'a:- 

South         "       ♦nS.  : 

Zealand IT'  ,1 

Utrecht i:i>* 

Ouelderland 4^7.^  • 

Oreryssel 

Dreuthe IJ-W^ 

Groningen ^^,-  ' 

Friealand.. -^^  ' 

North  Brabant. 4r  4.' 

Limbnrg ti^''' 

3.rrV' 


Total 

Grand-duchv  of  Luxemburg. 


5,7?'.' 


The  population  of  the  largest  cities  ^C:  J 
follows :  Amsterdam,  262,691 ;  RottO'U 
115,354;  Hague,  87,319.  The  colonial  pi<^ 
sions  of  tlie  Netherlands  contain  the  folJ^^'^J 
population  :  East  Indies  (1864),  19,452.^' "; 
West  Indies  (1864),  86,703;  Gainea  (If-v 
about  120,000. 

The  budget  for  1866  estimates  the  eiiK::^- 
tures  at  110,229,003  guilders,  and  tbe  rtvrv 
at  110,249,838  guilders.  The  pnblic  t  * 
amounted,  in  1866,  to  981,489,581  pji/.^- 
The  budget  for  the  East  Indies  showed,  in  ^"-^ 
a  surplus  of  4,906,130  guilders. 

The  army  consisted,  in  1866,  of  1,837  c6:/> 
and  59,249  men.  Tlio  East  India  armj  :'  • 
bered,  in  1864,  23,432  infantry,  2,721  artl'-^ 
557  cavalry,  907  engineers,  1,246  oflScer*;:>- 
27,617.  ITie  fleets  in  1866,  consisted  cf  :^ 
vessels,  carrying  2,166  guns.  The  ncr:- 
troops  numbered  5,743  moo,  cxcluarec:>' 
native  East  Indians. 

The  value  of  imports  amounted,  in  1  ?•"•*.*' 
474,337,773  guilders  (from  tbe  United  i^:.> 
6,711,724) ;  the  exports,  to  438,416,570  gi:"" 
(to  the  United  States  4,204,817).  11^  J-'  •" 
ment  of  shipping  was  as  follows: 
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l^r4,  of  2,227  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  ment,  has  long  been  stigmatized  by  the  liberal 

of  5 1 3,089.  party  of  Holland  as  unmitigated  servitude.  Alfter 

The  connection  of  the  Duchy  of  Limbnrg  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the  Dutch  West 
and  the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  with  the  Indies,  in  1 862-'68,  the  Liberals  wished  to  pro- 
States  of  Germany  ceased,  in  1866,  in  conse-  ceed  to  a  similar  measure  in  behalf  of  their 
qaence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Con-  eastern  possessions.  A  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
federation.  Prussia,  in  reorganizing  the  North  the  system  of  forced  labor  in  these  colonies  was, 
German  Confederation,  consented  to  the  entire  in  1866,  brought  into  the  Dutch  Parliament, 
and  permanent  separation  of  Limburg  from  but  was  rejected,  as  fraught  with  utter  ruin  to 
^le  new  German  Confederation.  As  regards  the  colonies  themselves,  no  less  than  to  the 
Lnxemborg,  the  regulation  of  its  relations  to  mother  country.  More  lately  the  Government 
Prn«ia  and  North  Germany  was  reserved  for  filled  the  measure  of  popular  discontent  by  the 
fntare  negotiations.  For  the  present,  Prussia  appointment  to  the  office  of  Governor-General 
claimed  and  continued  to  exercise  the  right  of  the  East  Indian  possessions,  the  highest  office 
)f  ffarrisoning  the  previously  federal  fortress  in  the  Crown^s  gift,  of  a  man  formerly  wcU- 
>fLnxeraburg.  known  for  his  leaning  to  the  principles  of  free 

A  serious  conflict  arose,  in  1866,  between  the  trade  and  free  labor,  but  who  had  abandoned 

Tovernment  and  the  liberal  majority  of  the  his  principles  and  deserted  from  his  party.    A 

ie^.tJatnre,  concerning  the  administration  of  vote  of  censure  was  passed  in  both  houses 

ara,  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  against   the  ministers  who  had  advised    the 

oloniul  possessions  of  the  Netherlands.  nomination  of  the  obnoxious  governor.     The 

Java,  an  old  Portuguese  and  substantially  a  king  retorted  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Second 

)atoh  colony,   came  into  the  hands  of  the  Chamber,  and  by  issuing  a  proclamation,  in 

!ndi?h  in  1811,  and  only  fell  back  to  the  which  the  people  were  urged  to  choose,  at  the 

t'ethcrlands  by  an  act  of  spontaneous  cession  now  election  on  October  81st,  supporters  of  the 

ve  yanT^  later.     The  Javanese,  a  Malay  race,  Government.    The  following  is  the  text  of  the 

ere  civilized  at  the  time  of  the  first  Por-  proclamation : 

i-.ese  settlement  in  1511,  and  by  the  ad-  ^^^  ^i„.^^  ^j   ^  ^^^          ^^^^^  King  of  the 

\m6  state  of  their  agricultural  mdustry,  aided  Netherlands,  Prince  of  Orange,  Nassau,  Grand  Duke 

f  tho  most  perfect  system  of  irrigation,  they  of  Luxemburg,  etc.,  etc. 

3fl  made  their  land  the  granary  of  the  Archi-  Beloved  countrymen  and  subjects :  I  have  thought 

A^o.    The  Dutch,  who,  previous   to   1811,  ^\  necessary,  in  accordance  with  my' constitutional 

«,i  A«T«  -«.««  «^*+i™««*«  Xr^  ^\.^  ;«.inTi/i   iioj  rights,  to  dissolve  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States 

^\  only  some  settlements  on  the  island,  had  General.    If  our  bclored  country  is  to  continue  in 

urorluced  forced  labor  in  their  plantations;  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  order  and  unity,  and 

Jt  their  **  peculiar  institutions  "  were  abolished  thereby^  under  the  blessing  of  God,  of  peace  and 

arin?  the  English  occupation,  and  not  restored  prosperity,  it  is  necesaarv  for  the  ffoyemment  to  be 

ir  several  years  after  the  reinstalment  of  the  *^®  «?«»1''«  ^u^^^a  ^^^     v    °^  ^^"^  ^^""Y^^  ^'^  ,«? 

'  *K«  1       J*-"  "  ***  ^'                 ^«^^»  «««^««i„  directed  With  confidence.    No  goyernment  can  fulfil 

.ji.herlaud  rule.     One  of  the  governor-generals  t^ia  condition  if  the  good  understanding  be  wanting, 

t  the  Dntch  East  Indies,  however,  by  name  the  absence  of  which  renders  impossible  the  har- 

on  doD  Bosch,  effected  a  revolution  on  a  large  monious  cooperation  of  the  constitutional  authorities, 

aJo  in  the  island,  appropriated  all  such  soil  as  *o  indisipcnsable  for  the  interests  of  the  national 

onMbe^tbotarnedtotheprodnctionofsngar,  t^^^J^y^'!^.;i'^,^J^:i^f,Z^roZ^o% 

•Iteo,  mdigo,  &C.,  and,  by  means  Ot   compul-  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  elements  of  which  the 

>rj  labor,  changed  the  whole  aspect  and  econ-  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General  was  lately 

•iiy  of  the  land.    The  results  of  these  measures,  composed.  The  continual  changing  of  my  responsible 


.'U9,08O,  in  1863.     The  population  of  Java,  istration  and  of  the  executive.    In  order  to  attain 

ith  all  its  increase,  is,  however,  only  about  tl^i*  end,  I  call  now  on  my  beloved  people  to  make 

alf  the  density  of  that  of  Lower  Bengal,  and  i^l'':7ij^l^^?^rnf  n?.*^^^^ 

♦   ♦    1        1  M    xt.     •  •   i.  •         _* A    -J^  *.  consider  the  80th  of  October  next  as  an  important 

'  t)  trade,  wlule  the  joint  imports  and  exports,  ^ay  in  your  national  existence.    Your  king  inrites 

ot  only  of  Java,  but  of  all  the  Dutch  islands  all  of  you,  to  whom  the  law  giyes  the  rizht  to  vote, 

I  those  Eoi^tern   Seas,   are  valued  at  about  to  proceed  to  the  ballot.    Let  your  faithful  attend- 

'13.000,000,  they  are  exceeded  by  £2,000,000  a°ce  show  that  you  value  his  appeal. 
7  thoso  of  the-  three  little  British  districts       Q»^«°  **  ^°'  ^»  ^^^  ^'^  ''^^'''^^'^^ll^^x, 
ithe  Straits  of  Makcca,  the  two  principal  WILLIAM. 

i  which  were  uninhabited  eighty  years  ago.        The  result  of  the  election  held  on  October 

^lat,  with  idl  the  wealth  they  accumulate  for  81st  was  a  slight  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal?. 

•leir  task-masters,  the  Javanese  laborers  do  not  who,  however,  retained  a  small  mtgority  of  tho 

Ttatly  improve  their  own  position,  one  might  Second  Chamber.    The  Chambers  were  opened 

^\  tempted  to  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  on  November  19th,  by  a  ministerial  commission 

'ji"e  of  com  has,  during  the  last  sixty  yeftrs,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  king.    The  speech  from 

i«?a  two  hundred  per  cent.  the  throne  was  delivered  by  the  Minister  of 

Tliiforce<l  labor  system,  though  yielding  a  con-  Justice.    In  adverting  to  the  dissolution  of  the 

i'i€r.il,le  annual  income  to  the  home  Govern-  Second  Chamber,  he  said!  "The  king  and  the 
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ministera  hope  that  after  the  last  decision  of  the  pet«nt    And  they  w.ere  these— tbat  tlie  n^^ 

electors,  the  people,  the  government,  and  the  gation  of  such  a  river  vras  to  be  regaled  a 

representatives,  will  vie  with  each  other  in  ful-  free  from  the  point  where  it  commenced  to  the 

filling  tlie  constitntional  task,  the  object  of  sea;  and ,  consequently,  ^at,  while  the  soTertig: 

which  is  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the  country."  rights  of  each  country  were  to  reman  khr. 

The  mmister  announced  the  intention  of  the  yet  neither  could  be  allowed  so  to  operate  n^.. 

government  to  present  bills  to  the  Chambers  that  part  of  the  river  pa^siiig  through  its  ml- 

on  various  matters  of  public  interest,  and,  be-  tory  as  to  impede  or  prevent  thefree^uun; 

fore  all,  the  budget.    In  conclusion,  he  said:  navigation.    This  declaration  was  approrod  a?'. 

"  I  hope  that  our  common  efforts  will  be  char-  expressly  adopted  in  the  Treaty  of  LoodoL  u' 

acterized  by  reciprocal  confidence,  mutual  for-  1689,  whereby  Holland  and  Belgium  arras^i^ 

bcarance  in  debate,  and  the  strict  and  loyal  the  question  consequent  upon  their  sepcriila^ 

observance  of  the  constitution."  Not  only  so,  but  thoee  principles  were  tlirtvlj 

The  relations  of  the    Netherlands  to  for-  applied  in  particular  and  in  more  detail  to  *J^ 

eign  powers  were  amicable ;   but  with  Bel-  Scheldt ;    for  it  was  stipulated  that  its  siu 

gium  a  difficulty  arose  concerning  the  naviga-  channel  should  be  maintiuned  in  a  navinlk 

tion  of  the  river  Scheldt.    The  settlement  of  condition  for  vessels  passing  between  Aot^.^ 

this  difficulty  is  of  general  interest,  as  it  has  a  and  the  ocean,  while  its  other  outlets  vt?e  il^ 

direct  bearing  upon  the  international  law  of  to  be  kept  open  by  Holland  so  far  as  neceKr 

the  navigation  of  tidal  rivers.    The  difficulty  for  navigation  between  Antwerp  and  the  Hbiir. 

between  Belgium  and  Holland  is  in  regard  to  The  real  question  at  issue  between  the  two  pr.- 

the  outlet  of  the  Scheldt.    Antwerp,  the  chief  ernments  has  reference  solely  to  the  efect  t:*- 

niercantile   city  of  Belgium,   stands    on    the  proposed  embankments  in  the  Eastern  Sibi^.t 

Scheldt,  which  is  its  channel  of  approach  from  and  the  Sloe  will  have  upon  the  fair-way  o:i>. 

the  sea.    But  it  so  happens  that  a  few  miles  main  outlet  of  the  river.    The  Belgian  Gortr.- 

below  Antwerp  it  quits  Belgian  territory,  and  ment  contends  that  these  embankmeots  ^Z 

for  the  rest  of  its  course  passes  through  that  of  interfere  with  the  tidal  scour  in  the  Vfct.n 

Holland.     The   great    volume    of   its  waters  Scheldt,  and  cause  the  silting-up  of  the  n.t?. 

reaches  the  ocean  through  the  main  channel —  This  the  Government  of  Holland  denies.  1- 

the  Western  Scheldt,  as  it  is  called ;  but  it  also,  dispute  is  essentially  one  of  opinion— an  c- 

to  some  extent,  has  outlets  through  the  Eastern  gineering  disagreement.    If  the  viewmaintii^.t-i 

Scheldt,  which  separates  the  province  of  South  by  Belgium  be  correct,  then  a  pcrseveranct  " 

Beveland  from  North  Brabant,  and  the  Sloe,  Holland  in  the  course  she  contemplates  vtci 

which  divides  South  Beveland  from  Walcheren,  be  a  breach  of  treaty  engagements— a  coo::.- 

The  chief  town  of  this  last  is  Flushing,  a  place  vention  of  the  recognized  principles  of  1"'^'^ 

of  little  moment,  except  from  a  military  point  international  law,  which  it  would  be  incnn.Ur* 

of  view.    Either  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  upon  the  Great  Powers  to  prevent.    In  a«Hji- 

the  commerce  of  Flushing,  or  for  the  purpose  ance  with  a  proposition  made  by  the  Et^-^ 

of  placing  its  garrison  in  closer  communication  Government,  Holland  and  Belgium  agrecil :  ^' 

with  the  capital,  the  Dutch  Government  has  an  international  commission  of  engineers,  di&ki- 

resolved  to  connect  this  little  place  by  railway  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Pmssia,  vwt  :■ 

with  Bergen-op-Zoom.    The  execution,  how-  localities,  and  report  upon  the  probable  ef.  '• 

ever,  of  such  a  public  work  necessitates  inter-  of  the  operations  contemplated  by  Holland,  i:  • 

ference  with  the  channels  of  the  Sloe  and  the  to  what  extent,  if  at  alL  they  may  he  cxp^^v  - 

Eastern    Scheldt ;    for,    althongh    a    passage  to  impede  the  navigation  of  the  lower  Sch.A  . 

through  both  channels  will  of  course  be  left  as  dreaded  by  Belgium.    The  two  povm  : 

open,  yet  the  present  width  of  them  at  the  issue  undertook  to  render  the  comniL^io3-> 

points   of  internection    will   be    considerably  every  facility  for  arriving  at  a  well-gruCL<M 

diminished  by  embanking.    The  Belgian  Gov-  judgment  in  the  matter,  without,  bovoyfr. 

ernment  maintains  that  thus  the  tidal  scour  of  pledging  themselves  to  shape  their  respet:i«<: 

the  main  channel,  or  Western  Scheldt,  will  bo  courses  of  action  in  accordance  with  th<^  ^i*-*^- 

interfered  with,  and  the  navigation  to  and  from  that  these  commissioners  might  take.    I^^ 

Antwerp  be  impeded,  or,  it  may  be,  rendered  did  not  accept  the  arbitration  of  Britain,  Franf- 

altogether  impracticable;  and  it  therefore  in-  and  Prussia.    The  intervening  powers  inline  f 

sists  that  either  the  railway  scheme  be  aban-  turn,  merely  desired  to  come  in  posse^c-c  \ 

doned,  or  that  it  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  such  information,  from  impartial  and  thorcMi;  - 

as  to  leave  undiminished  the  rush  of  water  ly-corapetent  sources,  as  might  enable  th^p  '^ 

through  the  two  minor  channels.    The  law  decide  what  hereafter  shall  be  their  line  t*t  •» - 

involved  in  the  question  is  sufficiently  simple,  tion,  should  the  misunderstanding  not  bo  an  - 

The  general  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  cably  removed. 

the  operations  of  two  countries  in  regard  to  a  NEW  GRANADA.    (See  CSolombii,  Uynii* 

navigable  river  whose  course  is  through  the  States  of.) 

territory  of  both,  were  enumerated  in  the  final  NEVADA.    Since  her  admission  a*  a  ^''• 

act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  certain  articles  Nevada  has  made  great  progressin  thedisco^^ r^ 

drafted  by  the  Baron  William  von  Humboldt,  and  development  of  her  mineral  wealth  i-'- 

than  whom  no  one  could  have  been  more  com-  other  resource.**.    Visionary  schemes  of  s^**^-'  • 
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ation  nliicli  well  nig-h  mined  tLo  lej^itimate 
jii«iiie8sof  the  people,  have  given  place  to  more 
icalthr  and  permaoent  pursuits,  and  at  the 
iKmot  lime  all  departments  of  Inbor  are  con- 
lartcd  mth  a  degree  of  ajetera,  economy  and 
iroSt.  A  coDTJction  exists,  that  development 
ilone  irill  inenre  wealth  in  mining;  pursait?,  and 
hit  there  is  a  permanence  and  value  in  the 
oinera]  wealth  of  tho  Stato.  ifining  haa  bo- 
'iiDB  sj^tematized  ;  Bcienco  and  invention  have 
•tea  broasht  to  tho  aid  of  labor,  and  a  pnrsnit 
ince  conaidered  apecnlative  and  hazardous,  has 
lecome  legitimate  and  profitable.  During  the 
:aK  ISCS,  ranch  larger  qiiantitica  of  the  pre- 
'iuus  metils  were  ta^ea  from  the  older  minea 
lisn  in  tho  precoding  year,  and  tho  develop- 
ii«nt9  made  io  new  districts  proved  mnch  more 
laiisfactory,  Tho  agricultnral  lands  nro  grad- 
iillj  ticcomiog  occniiied  and  cultivated,  but  the 
no^  indispensable  necessity  for  the  State  is 
lilrosd  communication.  Tho  Central  I'ncifio 
Vom  the  west,  and  tljo  Union  Pacific  from  the 
■ast  arc,  howecer,  rapidly  approaching.  The 
Turmer  is  expected  to  be  completed  some  twenty 
lilcs  irithin  the  border  of  tho  St.ite  during  the 
inramer  of  I3BT.  This  will  aftbrd  a  speedy 
trauaportntion  to  and  from  tide  water.  The 
pm^e«9  of  the  Union  Pacitic  ba.4  already  greatly 
iliorlened  the  time  of  transportation  to  the  At- 
liQtie  States,  but  it  is  expected  three  years 
more  Till  be  necessary  for  its  completion.  Tho 
Oorenor  (Blaisdell),  sent  a  message  to  the 
Urfslatore  soon  after  the  close  of  the  year,  in 
■'licli  lie  thus  speaka  of  national  afioirs : 

the  trtion  and  the  policy  of  tho  late  Ci 
1  repeltgllj  '" "--'  -'  "--  "■ 
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of  tho  Logislatnro  wa.s  hold  in  November,  at 
which  tho  totnl  vote  caat  was  9,182 ;  of  which 
Blaisdol,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
received  5,126,  and  Winters  the  Conservative 
candidate,  4,030.  The  Republicans  have  a  large 
minority  in  each  brancliof  theLegiabturo.  The 
receipts  of  the  State  treasury  dui-ing  the  fiscal 
year,  were  842u,0l>0,  and  Oie  disbursements, 
$320,000.  The  totnl  debt  is  (276,000.  At  the 
session  of  the  Jjegislatnre  commencing  in  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  tho  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con-  . 
Btitution  forming  article  14,  was  pa:<sod  by  the 
lower  Honso;  ayes  34,  nays  4. 

The  bullion  shipped  from  Virginia  and  Gold 
Hill,  by  express  in  1866,  exceeded  *',\e  aiuonnt 
of  tiie  previous  year,  $2,074,174,  ^'',d  was  for 
each  month  as  follows: 


From 

VlrglBH 

T.U,. 

January  .. 
February. . 
March..... 

fc?::::;; 

June 

July 

AugDSt   .  . . 

September 

October... 
November. 
December . 

(432.044  S« 
47:>,49t  63 

4i3:m  17 

Efi2,07*  SS 
673,111  40 
673,335  98 
673,61)0  11 
700,940  SB 
726,46*  OS 
81S,TT9  62 
666,984  to 

$520,177  Vj 
493, 3S2  !<1 
705,210  K3 
M6,98r  SI 
M8,478  71 
66a,!»38  n 
695,60S  */7 

779,27S  r.o 

6ii,06S  9T 

686.517  aa 

789,61S;  SO 
786.433  96 

1  ;-:.:.■.  1^21  48 

l,hi.V,34  23 

i;-li^M  M 
l,'r:r.oiO  10 
l,i;-lSr-89  70 
l,-l.-.l,.i66  n 

l!-.:V-91  92 
l,i-  .,128  flS 

Tolnl... 

7,100,268  001  r,60T,a2-;  18 

14,907,894  18 

,.    iraptedl 
mJ  pitriotic  deto 


3  (be  whole  country,  • 


leiple 
uBt  and 


The  amount  shipped  during  tho  same  time 
from  Carson  City  was  $34t,!iGG;  from  Reese 
River,  H00,fi67 ;  from  Aurora,  $171,534;  sent 
otherwise  than  by  express,  $3GO,000 ;  making 
the  totnl  shipment  for  1866,  amount  to  $16,171.- 
881.  The  buUiuii  product  and  diddends  of 
Borae  of  tlie  mines  during  the  year  were  aa 
follows  : 


ulbcr  Ihao  audi  u  he  might  origiDBle  or  piriooally 
iptiioTe.  Tainlj  endtavoied  to  thirart  the  nill  of  (he 
IK'>[il<  br  the  immediate  restoration  of  treasoD  to 
mtr,  nithout  the  auction  of  sufficient  suaraaties 
Ifr  ibe  future  eeeurity  of  the  Kepablic.  Tiul  Con- 
pTM.  with  GrmneBB,  maintniaed  its  legitimate  pre- 
'iTnliit,  carried  out  its  policy  to  ths  eilent  of  its 
amliotitj-,  and  the  results  of  the  recent  elections 
•Ii«>  thit  the  people— tfaa  Bnal 
itam— hire  decided  agaioitthe  th 
*tn  lad  ratified  Iha  views  of  Coa( 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  6, 1866, 
the  limits  of  the  State  were  extended  so  as  to 
inoliidi;  all  that  extent  of  territory  bounded  by 
>  line  commencing  on  the  thirty-seventh  degree 
of  north  latitude  nt  the'  thirty-seventh  dcftree 
of  longitnde  west  from  WashingtJin,  and  running 
Ihoiipe  aonth  on  said  degree  of  longitude  to  the 
raiJdIeof  the  river  Colorado  of  the  west ;  thenca 
'bwQ  the  middle  of  the  river  to  the  eastern 
Wndary  of  the  State  of  California;  thence 
nortbwc'.terly  along  tho  boundary  of  Cnlifornia 
fJ  lift  tliirty-ncTonth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
*i<l  thcncB  east  along  the  degree  to'  the  point 
^f  l«Einning. 

An  tleciion  for  State  ofQeers  and  raonibers 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  The  Republican  State 
Convention  met  nt  Concord  on  January  8d,  and 
nuanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

EttoUtd,  By  the  Dnlon  Repablicaos  of  New  Bsmp- 

■hire.  in  cooTeotion  assembled.  That  we  rejoice  with 
great  Joy  that  the  dark  cloud  of  war  no  longer  over- 
abadows  our  laud,  that  the  old  flag  of  Ibe  Union 
again  floats  over  every  foot  of  the  national  territory, 
from  tho  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  frotii  the  Lakej 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  nithout    anynhere   amiling 

reverently  thank  the  Almigiity  Ruler  of  t'be  world 
that  a  most  gigantic  and  wicked  rebellion,  to  perpe- 
tuate and  strengthen  human  bondage,  haa  been  over* 
ruled  to  tho  cstabliabmeut  uf  universal  liberty. 
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Jiesolved,  That  in  this  hour  of  national  congratu-  press,  and  of  elections,  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ItAia 
lation  over  a  united  country,  and  a  constitution  free  corpus  and  of  trial  by  jury,  exemption  &om  arbitnrr 
from  the  leprosy  of  slavery,  we  exnrcss  our  profound  arrest,  and  the  suborai nation  of  the  militArr  to  tl*. 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  our  late  oeloved  President,  civil  power,  as  rights  which  must  be  preserred. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  to  whose  patriotism,  honesty  of  The  fourth  affirms  the  right  of  each  State  to  rfz^- 
purpose,  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  a  great  principle,  late  its  elective  franchise  for  itself,  and  that  atteicpUi 
we  feel  largely  indebted  for  the  triumph  achieved,  to  interfere  with  this  right  are  violatiooioftheCoQ- 
and  a  whole  race  made  free.  A  continent  saved  to  stitution. 
liberty  will  make  his  memory  immortal.  The  fifth  says  that   the  announcement  that  tje 

Jiesolvedt  That  New  Hampshire  is  justly  proud  of  State  debt  of  New  Hampshire  is  $1S,000,000 15  a  nrr 

the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  her  brave  sons  who  startling  fact  to  all  honest  men,  who  do  not  iotesd to 

went  forth  to  give  their  strength  and  their  lives  in  shirk  their  share  of  taxation, 

defence  of  the  Union  and  liberty;  we  owe  it  to  our-  The  sixth  calls  for  a  scrutiny  of  the  expeaditsre* 

selves  and  to  them  to  maintain  and  embody  in  our  of  the  war  funds  of  the  State,  in  order  thtt  tLc 

Government  the  great  principles  for  which  they  bat-  great  difSerence  in  the  debts  of  the  States  of  Vir- 

tled  and  so  many  of  them  fell.  mont  and  New  Hampshire — that  of  the  latter  Sti*c 

BesolcedjThsLt  while  we  rejoice  that  chattel  slavery  being  thhieen  millions,  and  that  of  the  former  bvt 

no  longer  receives  the  sanction  of  law  or  constitu-  about  eight  million»— be  accounted  for. 

tion  in  our  broad  domain  of  the  American  Union,  The  seventh  pledges  to  President  Johnson  tbezr 

we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  tnat  many  of  the  States  support  in  the  efforts  which  he  is  maJdng  to  secnr.- 

latcly  in  rebellion  have  already  adopted  codes  mani«  to  all  the  States  immediate  reprcsentatioD  Id  C^*5- 


sacred  duty  of  the  President,  and  of  Congress,  to  see  vitcs  all  patriotic  citizens  to  unite  with  them  b  ili^ 

that  the  ordinance  of  universal  emancipation,  written  purpose. 

in  the  blood  of  our  brothers  and  sons,  be  not  by  Tne  eighth  states  that  equality  of  taxation  i<  1 

any  subterfuge  annulled  or  made  of  no  effect.  sound   Democratic   doctrine,   anci   must  be  Dab- 

resolved.  That  the  scheme  to  subvert  our  nei^h-  tained.    The  whole  taxable  property  of  the  coittrr 

boring  republic  of  Mexico,  and  to  plant  by  foreign  should  be  equitably  assessed,  with  no  priiik^  u- 

bayonets  an  Austrian  despotism  instead,  having  had  emotions  for  the  support  of  the  local.  State,  and  FJ- 

its  origin  in  undisguised  hostility  to  the  United  States,  erai  governments,  each  and  all  of  which  sbcold  t 

it  ia  the  urgent  duty  of  our  Government  to  take  such  administered  with  the  utmost  economy  con$is^t<M 

decisive  measures  as  will  bring  about  the  early  aban-  with  their  proper  conduct,  and  under  a  sense  cf  tbe 

donment  of  what,  under  the  circumstances,  is  nothing  strictest  a<!countability  to  the  people, 

less  than  a  standinjg  insult  to  our  power,  and  a  men-  The  last  resolution  states  tJbat,  as  in  the  past,  V' 

ance  to  our  republican  institutions.  now  and  forever,  they  j^roclaim  as  a  device,  vorlr 

JResolvedf  That  we  recognize  in  Andrew  Johnson,  ofevery  true  American  citizen,  "  No  North,  no  S^ctl 

President  of  the  United  States,  the  iust  citizen,  the  but  one  inseparable  Union,  one  nndirided  peopk  '-f 

sincere  patriot,   and  the  distinguished  statesman ;  brethren,  making  common  front  against  everr  tt- 

that  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  late  annual  message  to  croachment  upon  the  Constitution  and  every  fom  t 

Congress  meets  our  warm  approbation,  and  augurs  finnaticism." 

well  for  the  success    of  his    administration.    We         n,,^  t««:^i«4. ^  «,^*  ^^   au^   1 ^  £♦».  -«.' 

pledge  him  our  hearty  confidence  and  support  in  aU  Tlie  Le^lature  met  on  the  Jnne  6th,  anu 

bis  eflForts  to  restore  harmony  and  mutual  trust  be-  continned  m  session  four  weeks.     Amonc  L)*» 

tween  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  upon  tho  important  acts  passed  was  one  establishing  ii^ 

basis  of  universal  liberty,  and  exact  justice  to  all.  agricultural  college,  to  be  placed  under  the  di- 

I^^hed,  That  the  State  and  the  national  faith  ^   j       ^  Dartmouth  College.     Its  nwn  fu- 
pledcfcd  for  the  public  debt,  incurred  in  defence  of  .  *«^«'*"»»  "*  *^€»*  muvi*m*  vwi^ojjv.     *»  «*«- 

the  Union,  must  be  kept  inviolate,  and  that  we  insist  tures  are  as  foUows :  the  general  gOTemims. 

upon  an  economv  in  the  public  expenditures,  and  of  the   coUege  shall  he  in  the  hands  of  istf 

pledge-  the  Republican  party  of  New  Hampshire  to  trustees,  five  to  be  appointed  hy  the  Gorem'-r 

retrenchment  and    reform,    wherever   practicable,  j^^^  council,  and  four  by  the  trustees  of  DaT- 

And  of  the  sincerity  of  this  pledge  we  give  the  high-  „,^„i.L  n^n  '  ^      rrur.  ♦«««4.«v^  »T.«n  -..«.««•  . 

est..narantvinonrnowerbvDreftentini?afrainforre-  niOUth  College.      Ihe   trustees   shall  appoin.   • 


terests,  honor  liis  Integrity,  and  will  triumphantly  re-  !"*,  "'"^^  "lay  uccux  uiu«u  uuuuucv «  u;  i«  .^ 

elect  him.  interests.    JNo  trustee  shall  receive  any  aci- 

pensation  for  his  services ;  but  expenses  n«vfr* 

Governor  Smyth  was  renominated  for  Gov-  sarily  incurred  by  him  shall  be  paid  by  the  col- 

emor.  lege.    The  trustees  shall  make  an  aanaa]  repon 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  New  to  the  Legislature  of  the  financial  condition  irJ 

Hampshire  assembled  at  Concord  on  Wcdnes-  of  the  operations  and  progress  of  the  coDcjs. 

day,  February  7th,   and  nominated  John   G,  recording  any  improvements  or  eiperimti»i'' 

Sinclair  as  candidate  for  Governor.  *  made,  with  their  cost  and  results,  includinjr  suoi 

The  committee  on  resolutions  submitted  a  State,  industrial,  and  economical  stati^ica,  a-« 

series  of  nine,  which  were  adopted  amid  hearty  may  be  useful.  The  trustees  are  authorixed  «nJ 

applause.  empowered  to  locate  and  establish  the  coUeg* 

The  first  avers  that  the  Government  derives  its  incorporated  by  this  act  at  Hanover,  ia  the 

powers  from  the  Constitution,  and  that  any  authority  State,  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  loUe^, 

exercised  contrary  thereto  is  usurpation,  and  calls  and  with  that  corporation  to  make  all  necKsary 

for  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  contracts  for  a  period  not  exceeding       years. 

JJ^fm^^t^^iS^^^^^^  "  in  relation  to  thUrmsoftheconnection^^ 

The  third  affirms  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  with,  and  to  its  furnishmfiT  to  the  coUepe  0. 
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jricolture  and  the  mechanic  arts  the  free  use  supply  the  institution  witli  many  improvements 

an  experimental  farm,  of  all  requisite  build-  and  specific  curative  appliances  long  needed. 

jr3,  of  the  libraries,  laboratories,  apparatus,  The  asylum  has  accommodations  for  two  hun- 

id  maseums  of  said  Dartmouth  Collefce,  and  dred  and  eighteen  patients,  though  on  the  1st 

r  supplying  such  instruction,  in  addition  to  ofMay  it  contained  two  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

at  furnished  by  its  professors  and  teachers,  as  New  Hampshire  has  no  asylum  for  the  deaf 

0  best  interests  of  the  students  may  require,  and  dumb,  or  the  blind,  but  appropriations  are 
id  also  as  to  any  legacy  Dartmouth  CJoUege  annually  made  for  the  support  of  these  un- 
ay  receive  from  the  estate  of  the  late  David  fortunate  classes  at  the  institutions  of  other 
jJTer.    The  trustees  are  also  authorized  and  States. 

reeled  to  furnish,  so  far  as  may  be  practi-  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  House  of 

ble,  free  tuition  to  indigent  students  of  the  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  was  par- 

itle;?c,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  delivery  tially  destroyed  by  fire,  in  consequence  of  which 

free  lectures  in  aifferent  parts  of  the  State  its  career  of  prosperity  was  for  a  time  inter- 

)oa  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  runted. 

echaaic  arts.  The  financial  standing  and  general  condition 

A  resolation,  giving  $5,000  to  the  sufferers  at  of  the  State  Prison  are  quite  satisfactory.    The 

:^rt]aQd,  was  passed  unanimously,  and  each  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  have  met 

ember  added  one  day^s  pay,  making  $5,981  in  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  so  that  the 

le  whole.  The  salaries  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  piison  has  been  self-sustaining,  and  the  State  is 

OQrt  Judges  were  increased  to  $2,400  for  the  not  called  on  for  any  appropriation  in  its  be- 

bief  Justice,  and  $2,200  each  for  the  associates:  half.    The  number  of  prisoners  May  1st  was 

lat  of  the  Attorney-General  was   fixed  at  101. 

!,000.    The  salaries  of  the  Judges  and  Re^s-  In  agricultural  enterprise  New  Hampshire 

fs  of  Probate  were  also  advanced.  keeps  pace  with  her  sister  States,  by  the  adop- 

An  attempt  to  tax  United  States  bonds  in  tion  of  new  methods  of  improvement,  and  by 

lis  State  has  failed.    The  Legislature  of  1865  constant  devotion  to  every  means  of  rendering 

isaed  an  act  levying  a  tax  of  25  per  cent,  upon  the  cultivation  of  her  soil  remunerative  to  the 

tcomes  accruing  from  notes,  bonds,  or  other  farmer.    There  is  universal  evidence  of  grow- 

Jcnritics,  not  otherwise  taxed  under  the  laws  ing  prosperity,  manifested  in  well-ordered  and 

'the  State,    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  comfortable  buildings,  cultivated  fields,  and  do- 

1  March,  decided  that  the  act  was  unconstitu-  mestic  animals  well  bred  and  wisely  cared  for. 
oaal.  60  far  as  it  relates  to  all  classes  of  Gov-  Increasing  attention  is  given  to  manufactures, 
■nment  bonds.  .  and  the  growth  of  towns  and  villages  along  the 
The  condition  of  the  treasury  during  the  last  streams  continues  with  great  activity,  and  val- 
uaucial  year  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  All  uable  water  privileges  are  rapidly  brought  into 
emands  upon  it  have  been  promptly  met,  and  requisition,  adding  materially  to  the  wealth  and 
le  credit  of  the  State  materially  improved.  The  prosperity  of  the  State. 

«eipt3  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  for  the  The  measures  inaugurated  by  the  Legislature 

»alTear,ending  June  1st,  were$4,116,078.54.  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  which  also  ap- 

h  disbursements,   during  the    same  period,  pointed  commissioners  to  other  New  England 

mounted  to  $8,058,199.69.    The  total  debt,  States  to  request  their  cooperation  in  restoring 

one  1st,  was  $4,160,698.89.  to  the  rivers  migrating  fish,  bid  fair  to  be  suc- 

The  subject  of  public  education  has  always  cessful.     The  salmon  spawn  deposited  some 

^a  placed  in  deserved  prominence  in  this  time  ago  is  doing  well,  and  it  is  believed  the 

tate,  and  the  school  system  has  beea  fostered  rivers  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  abundantly  sup- 

r  liberal  appropriations.    The  withdrawal  of  plied  with  both  salmon  and  shad  as  in  olden 

Je  literary  fund,  heretofore  derived  from  the  times. 

uatioQ  of  the  State  banks,  and  now  lost  m  The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are,  at 

^QseqocQce  of  their  conversion  into  national  this  time,  attracting  an  unusual  degree  of  at- 

^>^king  iustitutions,  has  very  seriously  dimin-  ten  tion,  and  the  increasing  interest  manifested 

->^  the  aid  formerly  extended  to  schools,  and  in  them  by  capitalists  and  practical  miners,  with 

)£  peat  advance  in  prices  has  likewise  had  a  the  very  flattering  results  of  their  investiga- 

etrimental  effect  upon  them ;  but  the  eflScient  tions,  give  fair  promise  that  they  may  become 

if'>rt9  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  main-  a  source  of  profit  and  revenue. 

lifted  the  high  character  the  common  schools  At  the  election  for  Governor,  the  total  vote 

476  always  possessed.  cast  was  65,636,  of  which  Smyth,  the  Repub- 

Tbe  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  continues  in  lican  candidate,  received  85,137,  and  Sinclair, 

most  satisfactory  condition.    The  appropria-  his  opponent,  obtained  80,481.     The  Legisla- 

''Qs  in  its  behalf  have  proved  judicious,  and  ture  is  divided  as  follows : 

^active  of  great  good,  and  have  been  nobly  g.^^tc      no.isc.      Joint  Ballot 

■y^maa  from  time  to  time  by  benevolent  mdi-       Republicans 9  208  217 

'doak    During  the  year  the  munificent  legacy       Democrats &  li *  1 21 

i  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  was  -.,  .    -^              "7            "7^            '72 

^t'^i?ed  to  the  asylum  by  Moody  Kent,  Esq.,  Majority 6  JO  96 

{J2  income  of  which  will  enable  the  trustees  to  An  election  for  throe  members  of  Congresa" 
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will  be  held  in  March,  1867.   The  present  mem-  of  bnilding  on  astronomical  ohfiervatorr.  r!.. 

bera  are  all  Rcpnblicans.  tmstees  have  purchased  a  at«  for  the  bmldbg. 

NEW  JERSEY.   The  receipts  from  all  sources  at  an  expense  of  $4,600. 

into  the  treasury  of  this  State  during  1866  were  Besides  the  endowment  of  a  large  noroben: 

$449,421,  and  the  actual  disbursements,  $619,-  scholarships  by  private  individuals  (at  a  (o^r 

336.     llie  deficiency  of  $169,914  was  met  by  $1,000  each,  enabling  the  founder  to  select  tr- 

the  payment  of  certain  sums  to  the  State.   The  student  to  eiyoy  it),  the  Professordrip  of  Ge?  :- 

transit  duties  paid  by  the  railroad  companies  ogy  and  Physical  Geography  has  been  eodcvr. 

were  $87,658  less  than  during  the  previous  year,  by  the  donation  of  $30,000  from  John  L  Bli: 

while  those  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  A  family,  whose  name  is  withhdd,  Las  ai~ 

increased  $33,893.     The  indebtedness  of  the  tributed  $35,000  as  a  fund  for  the  sopport  c 

State  consists  of  the  war  debt,  which  is  repre-  the  president,  and  over  $50,000  more  hare  Ixt. 

sented    by  bonds   amounting  to    $3,305,200.  added  to  the  su<^tentatioi^  fund,  by  do!u£ic>r' 

Th^re  are  registered  in  the  adjutant-general's  from  other  friends  of  the  institation.    TLt>^ 

office  the  names  of  3,358  naval  recruits,  and  amounts,  with  the  scholarships,  raise  the  eo:>. 

2,516  colored  troops  still  in  the  service  of  the  fund  to  more  than  $135,000. 

United  States.    The  sum  of  $777,516  is  due  to  Rutgers  College,  srhich  received  the  dot:- 

the  State  by  the  United  States  for  advances  tion  of   Congress  for  an  agricultural  c<dkft, 

made  to  fit  out  troops.     The  indebtedness  in-  has  opened  a  scientifio  and  agricaltursl  lv 

curred  in  the  several  counties,  towns,  and  cities  partment,  which  has  advanced  very  faTCiral> 

of  the  State  for  bounties,  excepting  several  The  first  class  of  seven  persons  was  organixt^' 

townships  not  yet  reported,  amounts  to  $28,-  in  1865,  and  a  second  of  fourteen  person?  i: 

417,988.    An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legisla-  1866.    A  class  of  three  is  pursninff  a  col> 

ture  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  to  create  a  of  analytical  chemistry.     An  astronomical  <  > 

Board  of  Education.     This  board  commenced  servatory  for  this  institution  has  been  ccl- 

its  duties  by  codifying  the  various  school  laws  pleted. 

of  the  State  witli  such  additions  as  experience  Seton  Hall,  at  Orange,  which  suffered  a  ^::^ 

had  proved  to  be  advantageons  in  other  States,  loss  in  the  burning  of  its  most  important  lA 

The  income  of  the  school  fund  from  all  sources  ing,  has  erected  another,  and  cohtinne<Ii  n  <> 

in  1865  was  $79',146.     Of  this  sum  the  banks  eration  with  increasing  numbers^ 

of  the  State  paid  $40,833.    All  of  these  insti-  The  agrioultural  districts  of  the  State  i\ 

tutions,  excepting  nine,  have  organized  under  rapidly  increasing  in  population.     Vitlui  tl-- 

the  national  law  or  surrendered  their  chai'ters,  last  fifteen  years  this  incxease  has  been  t-t-: 

and  the  amount  from  this  source  to  the  school  than  the  average  of  the  whole  United  St&''N 

fund,  in  1866,  was   only  6,000.      The  State.  The  staple  crops  of  com,  wheat,  potatoes,  ti* , 

however,  appropriated  $40,000,  and  the  school  compare  well  in  the  yield  with  any  of  the  i^^"' 

fund  contributed  also  $40,000.      The  amount  States.    The  value  of  the  market  garden  p^^- 

of  money  raised  by  local  tax  for  schools  was  nets  of  the  State  is  below  only  one  other  ^^ 

$506,662,  and  the  total  amount  appropriated  in  the  Union. 

for  educational  purposes  was  $746,794.     The  The  Agricultural  Society  has  been  anthorji^ 

number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  is  1972.  by  the  Legislature  to  hold  the  necessiryrrJ 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  estate,  and  has  been  located  at  Newark.  71 

five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  is  197,456,  while  protection  of  the  cattle  owned  in  the  State^^s 

the  number  who  have  attended  school  for  the  rinderpest,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlus>- 

year  was  37,950,  and  the  number  who  have  not  ciety,  by  the  Legislature,  with  complete  s  • 

attended  school  at  all  was  89,557.    The  Kor-  cess.      The  society  has  also  employed  dec; 

mal  School  has  151  pupils.  the  year  an  entomologist,  Dr.  L  P.  Triol.'. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  shows  a  consid-  During  the  year  he  has  issued  onerolnioct: 

erable  degree  of  prosperity.    The  number  of  "Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  and  Fmit  Tr«^ 

students  was  238,  of  whom  86  were  from  New  treating   chiefly    of    the    cupcnlio,.a  Mii^^- 

Jersey,  45  from  Pennsylvania,  38  from  Mary-  and  the  apple- worm  moth^  or  codling  mo- 

land,  17  from  Delaware,  and  the  remainder  which  is  an  imported  enemy.     Xeariytwcr 

from  14  States.  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  preparatiia  ^*: 

The  apparatus  of  the  college  has  been  greatly  the  work.    A  second  Tolume  is  in  pnw^ 

enlarged  and  improved  by  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Of  the  fruits  of  the  Stat©  the  society  say: 

Torrey's  chemical  instruments  and  materials,  "Are  we  to  abandon  entirely  the  wJtur?i* 

besides  a  well-selected  mineralogical  cabinet,  fruit  in  New  Jersey  ?    Unless  the  eviJ  ii  tilt 

and  specimens  of  natural  history,  fossils,  &c.  in  hand  at  once,  we  cannot  but  see  tbit  ^a  ~ 

These  latter  include  over  5,000  specimens  of  is  to  be  the  inevitable  result.    The  ptit  «^ 

Alpine  rocks,  presented  by  Professor  Guyot ;  of  this  evil  is  the  insect  enemies  of  fr^^  ^^  • 

800  species  of  fossils  collected  in  tlie  State  of  fruit-trees.    They  have  multiplied  to  an  extcr; 

Now  York,  and  nearly  a  thousand  specimens,  which  threatens  the  annihilation  of  frol:  " 

with  numerous  casts  of  large  and  rare  reptiles.  New  Jersey.    Can  this  evil  be  arrest^  \   ^Y 

The  libraries  altogether  include  24,000  vol-  entomologist  bids  us  to  take  coar«re.    \'^ 

nmes.    A  fund  of  $10,000  having  been  given  shows  us  that  there  are  means  <^  bafflia?  t*  > 

by  Gen.  N,  Norris  Ilalsted,  for  the  purpose  enemy.     He  assures  us  that  *  the  protecti*' 
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^it  from  theso  insects  can  be  made  a  fixed  tered  previons  to  the  day   of  election.     The 

icience,  so  that  the  man  who  chooses  to  go  into  hours  of  holding  the  elections  were  changed 

;iid  business  of  fruit-growing  may  be  sore  of  from  eight  a.  m.  and  seven  p.  h.  to  seven  a.  m. 

(Qcccss,  provided  ho  permits  no  other  pursuit  and  sunset.    At  the  same  time  eight  hours  was 

» interfere  with  the  proper  attention  to  this  at  declared  to  be  a  legal  day's  work  on  election 

be  right  time.'     There  is  no  question  but  that  days.    The  amendment  to  the  Federal  Gonsti- 

.erj  much  of  the  decline  of  our  fruits  and  fruit-  tution,  known  as  article  13,  was  ratified  by  the 

TeeSf  particularly  the  apple,  is  due  to  the  ex-  Legislature  at  this  session  on  April  11th.     The 

laustive  system  of  agriculture,  and  the  negli-  vote  in  the  Senate  was  ayes  11,  nays  10;  in  the 

,^nt  and  slovenly  habits  of  the  farmers  of  a  House,  ayes  84,  nays  24.    At  this  session  an 

)revioas  day  in  the  treatment  of  their  orchards,  attempt  was  made  to  elect  a  United  States  Sen- 

M  that  day  is,  or  ought  to  be,  among-  the  otor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Stockton,  whoso  seat 

>flst."  had  been  declared  vacant  by  the  Senate  of  the 

The  geological  survey  of  the  State  is  still  pro-  United  States.    (See  Oonobess,  U.  S.)    It  filled, 

rresding.     In  addition  to  the  half  million  tons  however,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 

Iravrn  from  the  marl  beds  by  teams  each  year,  Senate    by  one  majority  to  imite  with    the 

here  are  now  facilities  for  the  production  and  House  in  joint  meeting.    The  Democratic  mem- 

laQsportation  by  rail  of  a  thousand  tons  daily,  bers  of  the  Legislature  united  in  a  protest  against 

Iboat  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  the  election  of  senator.     1.  Because  there  was 

iron  ore  were  mined  during  the  year.  no  vacancy;    2.  Because  the  Federal  Senate 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  acted  by  less  than  a  majority  of  their  whole 

is 543.     The  number  of  cells  is  332,  and  the  number,  against  the  facts  of  the  case;  8.  Be- 

iDstitation  is  based  on  the  theory  of  solitary  cause  it  was  a  high-handed  violation  of  the 

confinement.    A  commencement  has  been  made  constitutional  rights  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 

fjr  a  State  reform  school.  sey  to  have  two  representatives  in  the  Senate 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  are  of  the  United  States,  who  are  to  be  appointed 

Q  sQccessful  operation.     The  ^  number  under  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Legislature 

treatment  in  the  lunatic  asylum  during  the  thereof.    Congress  immediately  passed  an  act 

ye^  was  540;   of  this  number  821  are  sup-  directing  the  manner  in  which  State  Legislatures 

ported  by  the  public  authorities.     The  deaf  should  proceed  in  the  election  of  United  States 

iiod  dumb  and  the  blind  children  of  indigent  senators. 

parents  are  supported  in  the  institutions  of        On  August  80th,  the  Governor  issued  his 

other  States.  proclamation,  convening  the  Legislature  in  ex- 

An  act  of  the  I^^slature  authorized  the  gov-  tra  session  for    the  purpose  of  passing   the 

ernor  to  appoint  a  sanitary  commission  whose  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  article 

datj  it  should  be  to  report  such  information  as  14,  and  for  the  election  of  a  senator  to  Congress 

they  might  deem  important  respecting  the  gen-  in  the  seat  vacated  by  Mr.  Stockton.    This  body 

®ftl  sanitary  condition  of  the  State.     They  reassembled  on  September  10th.   The  Governor 

recommended   the   enactment    of    a   general  (Ward)  in  his  address  recommending  the  amend- 

health  code  which  should  define  more-accu-  mcnt  to  the  Federal  Constitution  said: 
rateiy  the  powers  of  local  health  authorities,        j  recommend   the  ratiflcation  of  the   proposed- 

Kcnre  diffusion  of  proper  mformation,  search  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Legislature  of 

out  remeflies,  procure  accurate  statistics,  etc,  the  State  of  New  Jersey.    I  regard  it  as  the  most 

The  claim  of  the  State  against  the  United  lenient  amnesty  ever  offered  to  treason,  while  every 

States  for  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  vol-  Provision  is  wisely  adapted  to  ^j)®  ^f^Jf^e  of  the 

nn»^«-  i  X    i.    A1  101  Actir     r     !,•  1  whole  countrv.    Its  immediate  adoption  by  three- 

nnt^r  troops  amounta  to  $1,181,427,  of  which  ^^^ths  of  the  States  will  insure  the  settlement  of 

1-30^667  has  been  allowed,  and  $144,740  sus-  all  the  questions  at  issue,  and  unite  a  whole  people 

ponded  and  disallowed.  in  the  work  of  perpetuating  and  strengthening  a 

A  home  for  disabled  soldiers  has  been  se-  f'^ee  government. 
cored  on  Mt  Pleasant,   Newark,   where  the        With  regard  to  the  senatorship  he  said : 
land  has  been  leased  and  the  buildings  pur-        ^j^^^  questions  of  great  importance  are  pressing 

coased  of  the  United  States.     The  number  of  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  New  Jersey,  through 

piitieiits  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  99.     A  an  existing  vacancy,  and  ine  protracted  illness  of  one 

Wse  for  soldiers'  children  has  been  also  pro-  of  it»  senators,  is  unrepresented  in  the  Senate  of  the 

Jiled,and  has  under  its  care  40  children  be-  Jj^^^  K;.t  t e^K^L^^  ^ 

tweea  four  and  twelve  years  of  age.     Prepa-  pointSent  could  be  mJe  by  me,  and  I  regwd  your 

rations  for  a  history  of  the  part  borne  by  the  election  of  a  senator  as  only  second  in  importance  to 

>^Ute  in  the  recent  war  have  been  made,  and  the  ratification  of  the  constitutional   amendment. 

John  Y.  Foster  appointed  to  prepare  the  work.  Since  your  first  meeting  an  act  has  been  passed  by 

^e  sum  of  $5,oS§  has  boeo  appropriated  to  STe^^rs-antenrrlftt/g^rc?^ 

wcore  the  removal  of  the  dead  soldiers  of  the  tors  in  Congress,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  trans- 

^tate  from  the  fields  in  Maryland  to  the  An-  mit.    It  is  designed  to  render  as  certain  as  possible 

tietam  Cemetery  the  representation  of  the  States  in  the  Senate  by 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  held  at  the  preventing  all  factious  opposition  to  the  will  of  a 

coaimencement  of  the  year,  a  law  was  enacted  °»*J°"*y  °^  *^"  Legislature, 
fcauiring  the  names  of  all  voters  to  be  regis-        The  only  change  in  th^  political  divwjon  of 
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the  Legislature  was  caused  by  the  change  in 
the  views  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
(Scovill),  who  held  the  casting  vote  between 
parties  in  that  body.  The  constitutional  amend- 
ment, article  14th,  was  passed  in  the  Senate  on 
the  11th,  by  eleven  votes  in  its  favor,  the  ten 
Democrats  not  voting.  In  the  House  the  vote 
was  yeas  34,  nays  24.  The  act  of  Congress  re- 
quires the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator 
to  take  place  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  On  the  19th 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  met  in  joint 
convention  and  declared  Mr.  A.  G.  Cattell 
elected  by  44  votes.  The  Democratic  members 
did  not  vote,  but  presented  a  protest,  which  was 
entered  on  the  minutes.  The  grounds  of  their 
action  were:  1.  That  there  was  no  vacancy; 
2.  Because  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  25, 
1866,  under  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 
election,  was  unconstitutional. 

The  State  election  in  November  was  for  the 
choice  of  members  of  Congress,  members  of 
the  lower  House,  and  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  Legislature.  Of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  Congress  elected,  three  were  Republi- 
cans and  two  Conservatives,  or  Democrats. 
The  new  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 

Senate.  Hoase. 

Republicans 18  83 

Democrats : . . . .     8  27 

Republican  majority ^  6 

NEW  YORK.    The  finances  of  this  State  at 

the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  80, 1866, 

stood  as  follows : 

Gexbbal  Fund. 

Deficiency  In  tbo  rcvenae,  Sept.  80,  ISeSi $1,179,894  00 

Payments  of  tho  year 8,984,760  88 

$10,114,158  44 

Keceipta 7,490,416  76 

Deficiency  of  tbc  revenne,  8opt  80, 1660. 2,622,687  68 

There  was  dno  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  $2,488,908.09, 
applicable  to  the  redaction  of  the  above  de- 
ficiency of  $2,628,687.6& 

Othbh  Funds. 

Payments  of  the  year  on  account  of  all  the 

mnds  esTcept  the  canal  Amd. , 
Balance  In  the  treasury,  Sept. 


inds  esTcent  the  canal  tand $18,651,102  86 


80,1865 $90,569  78 

Receipts  of  year. 12,455,574  82 


$12,576,144  60 


Amount  overdrawn.  Sept  80, 1 S6Q. $1,074,957  76 

Qbkbbal  Fuxd  State  Debt. 

Amount  of  debt.  Sent  80,  1865l $6,050,954  87 

Btock  redeemed  during  the  year 408,331  15 

Amount  of  debt,  8«pt  80, 1866. $5,642,628  22 

The  following  is  a  coibparative  statement  of 
the  aggregate  State  debt : 


1865. 

1866. 

General  fund  debt 

Continircnt. 

$6,050,945  87 

224,000  00 

19,597,895  49 

28,989,000  00 

$5,612,622  22 
218,000  00 

Canal 

18,248,460  00 

County 

27,644,900  00 

Totil 

149,861,840  86       $61,753,982  22 

The  receipts  from  the  three  principal  soi!T»e§ 
of  general  fund  revenue  were: 

SaUdutles tTtfiia 

Auction  duties »9.'jl2S 

Taxes. 5i,6Ti'»:5S 

Total IWUVJflTl* 

The  estimate  of  taxes  is — 

For  general  Aind l^mui 

Forschools J  atfv 

For  canals. ^  all 

Bounty  loan S  bbIU. 

The  Stat«  tax  levied  in  1866  was  h-f^m:^-, 
for  the  following  purposes :  for  school,  J  */.  x 
mill ;  for  general  purposes,  IJ  mills;  for  can;.  \ 
^  of  a  mill ;  for  the  bounty  debt,  2  J  miHi 

The  direct  tax  levied  in  1865,  and  pajil  t 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  |'j.<'C  ■ - 
817.34,  exclusive  of  the  J  mill  tax  for  s^i  <, 
purposes  and  county  treasurer's  fees. 

The  comptroller  regarded  the  present  stsL: 
of  managing  the  United  States  deposit  faid  i- 
cumbrous  and  unsafe,  and  recommcndt^  il. 
calling  in  of  the  mortgage  loans  of  the  dcXv' 
fund,  and  investing  the  money  in  stocks  of  i:  . 
State  of  New  York  or  of  the  United  Stalo. 
The  ascertained  losses  during  the  pas:  t^^ 
years,  from  defalcations,  inadequate  K-cuft;. 
and  other  causes,  reduce  the  net  revenue  t* 
between  ^ve  and  six  per  cent.,  althon^b  tV: 
loans  are  made  at  seven.  At  five  per  cent.,  t*.: 
annual  difference  between  the  nominal  and  v- 
real  revenue  would  be  about  $70,0CO.  T'-^ 
comptroller  also  recommended  that,  vhile  r*  1 
estate  was  assessed  at  not  more  than  half  its  n/ 
value,  and  the  larger  portion  of  personal  p;- 
erty  escaped  altogether,  sworn  returns  slio:-^ 
be  required,  and  more  stringent  proris  :• 
adopted  for  the  assessment  of  all  kindfs  of  pr 
erty,  and  that  for  that  purpose  the  State  Be  '• 
of  Equalization  should  bo  clothed  with  &u'- 
tional  powers. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  cf  t!f 
condition  of  the  canal  fund  for  tlie  fiscal  j^  -' 
ending  September  80,  1866 : 

Receipts  akd  Paticb5ts. 

Balance  In  the  treasury  and  inye^ted,  October 

1,1866 p^ii^'* 

Beceived  during  the  yeftr. t'^i:^  ^ 

Paymente W416?.*> 

Leaving  a  bahince,  SepL  80, 16C6,  of |4.J?4S^"<  -• 

Rbvekuss  during  thb  Fiscal  Tc^t. 

From  tolls. |44«i^.-^i' 

Ke  n  t  of  surplus  irater f^ :' 

Interest  on  current  canal  revenues **-;^  •. 

Miscellaneous  receipts I'-^"  *' 

EXPKKSBS. 

To  canal  oommitslonen  for  re- 
pairs  $2».868S0 

To  contractors  for  repairs 685,446  s* 

To  sunerintendents  for  repaira . .    292,811  9 

To  collectors  for  saUiriea,  clerk, 
hire,  pay  of  Inspectors  and  ex- 
penses of  collector'  offices. 74.564  •• 
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JjoG<:bt  forward f  1,806,108  19    $4,809,746  12 

'(ir  salaries  cbarfroable  to  annniu 

r^rcQQCS,  refunded  tolla.  prlat- 

iasr,  and  other   miscellaneous 

IttTmcots 64,428  88 

\v  oTcrdiuft  on  aeoonnt  of  Cbam- 

plain  cAoal  locks,  per  act,  cbapw 

.43,  laws  of  1866 62.458  21 

$1,484,989  78 

SorplaA  reyeDnes $2,874,706  89 

rbicii  hsTe  been  transferred  to  tbo  sinking 

fond,  OS  follows : 
rod«r  Art.  7,  Sec  1,  of  the  Con- 

stitntioo. $1,700,000  00 

Joder  Art  7,  Sec  2,  of  the  Con- 

Mitntlon 850,000  00 

:nd«r  Art  7,  Sec.  8,  of  the  Con- 

btitation 824,756  89 

$2,874,756  89 

Itatkxext  or  thk  Cakal  Debt,  fating  Interest  on 
Sbpteubeb  80,  1860. 


PrindiMa. 

Anniul  latMwl 

rader  Art  7,  Sec.  1,  of 
tbe  ConstitaUon 

rnder  Art  7,  Sec  8,  of 
tbti  CoostitntloD 

rndcr  Art  7,  Sea  12,  of 
the  Constitntlon 

$4,999,600  00 

1V&67,000  00 

1,700,000  00 

$241,980  00 
663,850  00 
102,000  00 

Total 

$iai66.600  00        $1,035,830  00 

The  canal  stock  was  reduced  during  the  year 
11,257,985.49.  The  balances  now  in  the  canal 
itbt  siDklng  fund,  amounting  to  $2,563,623, 
)le(lge<l  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the 
lelt,  Tfhen  applied,  will  reduce  that  prinoipd 
0  $10,602,076.  It  is  estimated  that  the  en- 
u-e  liquidation  of  the  general  fund  debt  of 
1846,  may  be  looked  for  in  1872.  The  Canal 
)tpartinent  has  been  purchasing  the  unma- 
cred  stocks,  with  a  view  to  cancellation,  and 
'^ill  continue  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  its  avail- 
ibk  means,  when  offered  at  prices  advantageous 
0  the  State. 

GoTernorFenton,  in  his  annual  message,  soon 
liler  the  close  of  1866,  discussed  at  some  length 
he  necessity  of  providing  additional  canal 
'^illties  for  the  immense  and  constantly  in- 
teasing  transportation  business  between  the 
^t  and  the  West.  He  called  attention  to  the 
)roposed  plan  of  constructing  an  enlarged  tier 
>f  locks  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego 
.^anals,  from  tide-water  to  Lakes  Ontario  and 
iirie,  which  will  admit  the  passage  of  vessels 
fft)pelled  by  steam,  of  500  or  GOO  tons  burden. 
rhtse  vessels  would  carry  threefold  the  tonnage 
)f  the  present  canal  boats,  and  make  the  round 
^  in  half  of  the  time.  Competent  engineers 
m-a  estimated  that  the  capacity  of  the  canals 
v.)uld  be  increased  to  over  11,000,000  tons,  and 
lie  cost  of  transportation  reduced  one-half. 
The  cost  of  the  improvement  is  placed  at  about 
?1 0,000,000.    The  Governor  suggested  that  the 

invention  to  be  called  for  the  revision  of  the 
■^tate  Constitution  would  have  power  to  modify 
^  e  present  financial  article,  so  as  to  permit 
I'  'lebt  to  be  created  to  cover  the  cost  of  this 
improvement,  if  it  should  be  deemed  worthy  ot 
p';l'lic  patronage  and  support.  It  is  a  question 
w'lcther  the  General  Government  should  not 
•"1  the  State  in  a  matter  of  such  national  im- 


portance, either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  remit- 
tuQg  something  of  the  tax  upon  the  industry  or 
capital  of  the  State,  to  the  extent  of  the  war 
debt. 

This  subject  was  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  at  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  and  was  fully  reported  on.  The 
committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  imme- 
diate enlargement  of  the  canal  locks  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  through  traffic,  which 
otherwise  would  seek  rival  lines.  They  report 
in  favor  of  one  tier  of  locks  220  feet  long  and  26 
fcefc  broad,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson 
River.  These  locks  would  accommodate  boat? 
200  feet  long  and  23^  feet  wide,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capacity,  if  impelled  by  steam,  of  a  busi- 
ness of  fully  10,000,000  tons.  When  required, 
another  similar  tier  of  locks  can  be  constructed, 
llio  committee  indorse  the  opinion  that  this 
improvement  will  reduce  the  rates  of  freight 
one-half  from  the  Lakes  to  New  York  city,  and 
that  the  saving  from  this  source  alone,  in  one 
year,  would  nearly  be  enough  to  complete  the 
proposed  work.  They  also  think  that  within 
ten  years  after  the  enlargement  is  finished,  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  and  the  present  canal 
and  several  fund  debts  will  have  been  fully 
paid  by  the  tolls  without  any  resort  to  taxation 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  total  expense 
of  the  improvement  is  estimated  by  the  State 
engineer  at  $8,215,263.76.  The  canal  fund  will 
probably  have  on  hand,  September  80,  1868, 
the  sum  of  $7,919,686,  which  the  committee 
think  might  be  used  for  the  purpose,  as  it  will 
not  be  required  to  pay  either  principal  or  in- 
terest of  the  canal  debt,  and  as  sucn  use  in- 
volves no  breach  of  faith  to  creditors,  or  stretch 
of  constitutional  authority.  The  enlargement 
of  the  locks  on  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Canals  of 
the  same  size  as  the  Erie  is  also  recommended. 
The  committee  direct  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  Montreal, 
as  showing  the  possibility  that  the  Canada 
route  may  become  the  highway  for  freights 
from  the  West.  Some  of  the  Southern  lines 
are  also  regarded  as  formidable  competitors — 
especially  the  Norfolk  route,  which  makes  a 
shorter  distance  fi'om  Cincinnati  to  the  sea- 
board by  160  miles  than  to  New  York,  tia  the 
Lakes,  Erie  Canal, '  and  Hudson  River.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  Central,  and 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  lines  are 
also  glanced  at,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
New  York  canals  cannot  be  sustained  without 
the  northwestern  trade,  which  will  inevitably 
seek  other  channels  unless  these  canals  are  en- 
larged. 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  flour,  wheat,  corn, 
and  barley,  and  other  articles  of  produce  which 
had  been  transported  over  the  Erie  Canal  from 
the  west  and  landed  at  the  head  of  tide- water 
navigation  at  Albany  and  Troy,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  navigation  in  each  year  to  the 
7th  of  December,  inclusive,  during  the  years 
1864,  1866,  and  1866,  was,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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1864. 


1865. 


1868. 


(4 

U 


Canal  opened... 

Flour,  barrels 

Wheat,  bushels 

Corn,  •* 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Kye, 

Malt, 

Beef,  banvls. . 

Pork,     •*      .. 

Bacon,  pounds 

Butter,      ** 

Lard. 

Cheese,      ** 

Wool,        *» 


April  2(i, 

1,181,800 
15,465.600 
10,852,400 

8,04.^900 

12.177,500 

620,300 


70,700 
58,400 
579.000 
1,827,800 
2,614.800 
4.8DS.900 
1.802,100 


Jfayl, 

984,800 

9,99a400 

18,186,700 

4,2(>9.100 

10,488.900 

1,2S9,900 

505,100 

9,8&4 

15,109 

1,278.100 

1,230,900 

1,999,600 

16,671,000 

685,500 


May  t 

450.800 

6,852,700 

24,193,100 

6,801,600 

10,240,800 

1,521.800 

427,000 

2,200 

48 

10,000 

1,255,000 

1.1^1,400 

9,807,000 

519,800 


Bj  rediiciDg  the  wheat  to  floar,  the  qaantity 
of  the  latter  left  at  tide- water,  within  the  period 
mentioned,  for  1866,  compared  with  that  of 
1865,  shows  a  dcticiency  of  1,112,640  barrels 
flour. 

On  tlie  1st  of  December,  1866,  the  military 
organization  of  the  State  was  composed  as  fol- 
lows :  104  regiments  of  infantry,  8  regiments 
of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of  artillery,  1  battalion 
of  infantry,  2  battalions  of  artillery,  3  batteries 
of  artillery,  1  battalion  of  cavalry,  1  independ- 
ent battery,  2  light  howitzer  batteries,  1  squad- 
ron of  cavalry — numbering  in  all  about  50,000 
men.  A  marked  improvement  was  reported  in 
the  National  Guard,  in  respect  to  discipline  and 
efficiency.  The  appropriations  for  the  purchase 
of  uniforms,  arms,  and  equipments,  had  all  been 
expended,  and  still  several  thousand  men,  en- 
roUed  and  organized,  were  unsupplied.  The 
appropriation  of  $150,000,  made  at  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  in  1866,  payable  out  of  fines 
and  taxes  to  be  collected  Arom  the  reserve 
militia  force,  has  not  been  realized.  Three 
enrolments  have  been  made,  or  attempted, 
since  the  new  militia  law  was  passed ;  under 
those  of  1862  and  1864,  no  fines  or  taxes  were 
realized  to  the  treasury,  owing  to  some  legal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  law.  In 
making  the  third  enrolment  (for  1866),  more 
care  was  taken  to  conform  strictly  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  militia  fund  will  be  augmented  thereby. 

The  military  agencies  at  Washington  and 
Albany,  and  the  temporary  Soldiers'  Home, 
through  which  the  aid  of  the  State  has  been 
disbursed,  have  been  of  great  service  to  those 
who  needed  their  assistance.  Over  17,000 
claims  have  been  prepared  and  forwarded ; 
80,000  letters  have  been  written ;  $600,000 
have  been  collected.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1867,  there  were  about  15,000  applications 
ponding,  on  which  it  is  expected  that  $1,500,000 
will  be  obtained,  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  brief  summary  gives  the  most 
important  and  interesting  facts,  with  regard 
to  the  State  common  schools,  for  the  year 
1860: 

Recsipts  foh  Support  or  Common  Schools. 

PnbHo  school  monoya,  Incladlog  |  mUl  tax.. . .  $1406,060  48 

Voluntary  taxation  In  the  school  districts 4,550,111  86 

Kate  bills 708,008  08 

Other  sources. 714,684  00 
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Teachers*  wages $43^.1 « 

Libraries ^iAio* 

Bchool  apparatus l^^SAs  p, 

Building  and  repairs  of  school-houses 99^1"  :i 

Miscellaneous SSii4^ '.^ 

Balance  reported  on  hand 'i5),X9' 

Total  number  of  children  and  jonth  between 

the  ascs  of  five  and  twenty-one  rears LjCUT 

Ifumber  of  children  between  the'  ages  of  six 

and  seventeen  years Kim 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  who  have  at- 
tended the  public  schools  during  the  same 

portion  of  the  year S15.f5K 

Teachers  employed  in  public  schools  for  tweo- 
ty-eight  weeks,  or  more,  daring  the  year. . . .  ld% 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers. I:' 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers. :1^V 

Total  number  of  school  districts IL"  - 

Total  number  of  school-houses lU'. 

Abrogate  number  of  weeks*  school S^,"' 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 1 J  A  ' 

Aggregate  number  of  pupils  attending  the  nor- 
mal schools  at  some  tnne  daring  the  year. .  41.'^ 
Number  of  teachers  instructed  in  tcMhers^  In- 
stitutes              L7." 

Number  of  teachers  In  teachers*  classes  bi  acad- 
emies.   Lvw 

Amount  of  money  to  be  apportioned  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  for  the  current 
fiscal  year |L4^i:3:: 

According  to  this  report,  the  nnmber  of  ch'V 
dren  and  yonth  in  daily  attendance  at  tbepc! .: 
school  is  30.02  per  cent,  of  the  entire  nnmSr 
between  5  and  21  years  of  a^  or  4-3.67  p*  r 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  children  ktvn : 
6  and  IT  years  of  age. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Leir> 
latnre  of  1866,  to  invite  proposals  for  tit 
establishment  of  fonr  more  normal  schods.  r- 
ceived  applications  from  severallocslitici  nuk- 
ing liberal  offers  of  land,  buildings,  a]lD€C€s«a'^* 
furniture  and  apparatus,  or  their  eqaiviicr' 
in  money ;  and  after  full  considcratioo,  Po:- 
dam,  Cortland,  Brookport,  and  Fredonia,  Tftr 
selected  as  the  places  for  the  sebook  11^ 
commission  were  so  much  impr^sed  by  t:ic 
public  spirit  manifested  in  this  connection,  tli:^' 
they  recommended  to  the  Legislature  to  author- 
ize the  establisbment  of  six  additional  scbt>  \* 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  thofse  t.- 
ready  provided  for. 

The  University  Convocation  was  held  st  Al- 
bany in  August,  and  a  number  of  measur  * 
were  adopted  to  advance  the  interests  of  f-^- 
cation  in  the  State.  A  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed appointing  the  presidents  of  the  coUe^^* 
of  the  State  a  committee  to  collect  and  re- 
port at  the  next  convocation  the  niateriaJ>  f^«r 
forming  the  "  Military  Roll  of  Honor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  connection  with  tv 
great  and  successful  struggle  for  maintainip^ 
tlie  life  and  honor  of  the  nation."  A  conspt* 
tee  was  also  named,  to  report  at  a  fatnre  ticK. 
on  the  subject  of  a  suitable  course  of  study.  ac«l 
appropriate  testimoniaJs  for  female^  ia  tin 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  regents  of  the  universitT.  Jan- 
nary  11,  1867,  the  distribution  of  ^iO,')*)  ol 
the  income  of  the  literary  fund  fw  1^  ^,^ 
made  among  the  academies  entitled  to  paitich 
pate  therein. 

Much  excitement  was  caused  in  the  ^^^ 
politan  Police  Districti  indudi/iir  ^^^  ^^ 
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[Sty  and  surronnding  territory,  by  the  enforce-  The  case  of  tlie  New  York  Stote  agents  at 

neut  of  the  new  excise  law.    After  a  rigid  Washington,    {see    Ajotual    Cyctop^DiA.   for 

ipplication  of  the  law  for  a  few  days,  it  was  1864,)  was  nltimately  decided  by  the  acquittal 

dven  up  by  the  authorities  nntil  its  consti-  and  honorable  discharge  of  the  accnsed  parties, 

ationality  could  be  decided  by  the  highest  court  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  ap^ents  (Colo- 

)f  the  State.    Some  of  the  liquor  dealers  con-  nel  Samuel  North,  Levi  Oohn,  and  Morvin  M. 

inned  to  comply  with  the  law  during  that  in-  Jones)  were  arrested  at  Washington,  and  con- 

erval ;  but  practically  it  was  of  no  effect.    In  signed  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  on  the  charge 

irder  that  the  troublesome  question  might  be  of  "  defrauding  soldiers  of  their  vote."    Colo- 

lisposed  of  as  quickly  as  possible,  Governor  nel  North  was  the  duly  accredited  agent  of  the 

^cDloD  issued  the  following  proclamation,  call-  State,  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of 

ng  a  special  terra  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  the  New  York  volunteers  at  Washington ;  Mr. 

■  irst  Judicial  District :  Cohn  was  a  paymaster  of  the  State,  temporarily 

I,  Reuben  B.  Fenton,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  ^t  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  paying  boun- 

ork,  by  virtue  of  the  power  reposed  in  me  by  sec-  ties  to  the  reSnlisted  men ;  and  Mr.  Jones  was 

OD  twenty.four  of  the  code  of  procedure,  and  at  the  connected  with  the  State  agency  in  the  capacity 

oUcitution  of  the  Board  of  Excise  for  the  Metropo-  of  a  visitor  of  hospitals.    All  the  parties  had 

ffi-^jroM^^rttir^o^^^^^^^^^^  P^^oved  energetic  an^d  highly  usefuljn^  the  dis- 

lecfing  of  the  Board  of  Excise  for  the  Metropolitan  Charge  Of  their  several   duties.     Their  arrest 

oiiceDistrict,  held  at  No.  SOI  Mott  Street,  in  the  city  was  claimed  by  their  personal  and  political 

f  Xew  York,  on  the  27th  day  of  Julv,  1866,  it  was  re-  friends  to  have  been  dictated  by  partisan  hos- 

jMthat  his  Excellencjr    the  Governor  of  this  tiUty,  and  without  justitication.    After  an  in- 

Ute,  be  requested  to  appoint  an  extraordinary  gen-  «„««'    ♦•  ^      i?   *v              v«vv  .     -ix  i.^*     \.\ 

tJ  term  of  the  SaprlSe  Court,  to  be  held  In  the  carceration    of   three    months,    dunng   which 

irst  Judicial  District  of  the  Stote,  at  as  early  a  day  time  they  suffered  many  pnvations  and  hard- 

s  practicable,"  do  hereby  appoint  an  extraordinary  ships,  they  were    discharged  on  the  26  th    of 

eneral  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  held  in  and  January,  1805,  nineteen  days  subsequent  to  the 

;:^^o'Tydinrthe'^r™M!^fWi^  fomalrenderiBgoftheverdictof-notgnilty." 

onrt,  in  and  for  the  said  district,  in  the  city  of  New  A"®  following  is  the  official  record  of  the  fact, 

ork,  on  the  29th  day   of  August,  1866,  at   ten  made  public  in  February,  1867: 

clock,  A.  K.,  of  that  day,  for  the  hearing  and  deci-  _      ^                         . 

oa  of  all  cases,  criminal  or  civil,  aniing  under  BcBEAu^f M?S:l™Jt^;irK  I 

Mpter  £VS  of  the  laws  of  1866,  which  may  be  pre-  Washington,  D.  C,  February  12,  ISCtI  ) 

.Dted  to  said  court.                                    ♦  „    v.  ^  Eon,  Charlea  Goodyear  : 

WnPss  whereof  I.  hare  hereunto  set  my  hand  g,^ .  g    direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  have 

and  affixed  the  pnry  seal  of  the  State  at  tho  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of 

cuj  of  Albany,  this  7th  day  of  Au|p^  186«.  ^^e  findings  and  judjfment^  of  the  Military  Comiis- 

n         Mr  Yf                  A  *•      i>  •     ♦    a       \^'  sion ")  the  case  of  Samuel  North. 

DmiL  W.  Mercjiakt,  Actmg  Pnyato  Secretary.  y^^  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

At  this  court  a  case  was  argued,  embracing  J«  HO^T,  Judge-Advocate  General, 

he  controverted  points,  and  a  decision  ren-  Findings  of  the  MUUary  CommisHon, 

ered  snstaming  the   constitutionality  of  the  [Copy.]   Tho  Commission  was  then  cleared  for  de- 

w.    The  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  liberation,  and,  afler  due  consideration,  do  find  the 

f  Appeals,"  and  officially  reported  as  follows:  accused  Samuel  North,  Levi  Cohn,  and  Morvin  M. 

Jfxnpa      QO   follOVTS  * 

^f'i  ?'^u^^'  tn  JTef  ropo?£^»  DistH^^eYs.  Jack^  ^s  to  the  defendants,  Samuel  North  and  Levi  Cohn : 

»  \  Schuliz,  ttc„  and  several  ot^  «M«».-The  Court  ^g  to  the  specification-NOT  guilty. 

f  ApjvcaU  have  ux>ammously  affirmed  tiic  judgment  ^g  to  the  charge-NOT  guilty. 

flhe  General  Term  in  the  First  Distnc^  holding  the  ^g  t^  the  defendant  Morvin  M.  Jones : 

.xcisc  Law  of  Apn    14    1866,  constitutional  and  ^  to  the  specification-ouiLTY,  except  as  to  tho 

alid.    The  court  lield  that  the  provisions  of  that  ^^^ds  "  With  the  intent  and  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 

<n  were  within  the  scope  of  legislative  authority,  i^g  ^^ch  blank,  so  signed,  used  as  an^for  the  act 

|hi£h  citendcd  to  all  subjects  not  prohibited  bv  the  ^^^  ^eed  of  the  real  soldier,  whoso  name  purported  to 

^oDstitu  ion ;  that  the  nght  to  reeulate  the  traffick-  y^  ^j     ^^  thereto,  and  in  fraud  of  the  true  electors." 

H  m  intoxicating  liquors  is  proHibited  by  no  con-  ^^%  the  charge-uOT  guilty. 

«i  uiona^  restnction ;    that  such  regulation   does  ^^d  do,  therefbre,  acquit  said  Samuel  North,  Levi 

ot  Interfere  with  or  restrain  one  of  ^is  liberty  or  Cohn,  and  Morvin  M.  Jones. 

;r.»rm7  within  the  prohibiUons  of  the  Constitution ;  fSiinedl                          ABNER  DOUBLED  AY. 

lat  licenses  to  sell  hquors  are  mere  temporary  per-  ^    '^      •"                                 Major  General  Vols 

^Uto  do  that  which,  without  such  permit,  would  President  of  Military  Commission'. 

^  an  oifence ;   that  such  license  is  no  contract  be-  JOHN  A    FOSTER 

inr?.*Il!i  ^-^i?  "Pu  *  ^*^  licensee-giving  the  latter  Colonel  and  Judge-Advocate, 

ZT^  ^?^^ '  1*1?*  »2chJicenM8  are  a  part  of  the  [Official.]      J.  HOLT,  Judge-Advocato  General. 

internal  sjsteai  of  the  State,  and  are  usual  m  the  ■■             ■"                     »         © 

Sn7/r^*S®* ?**''® u'  ^^  *'*®  *"^^^''*  ^°iv®  ^**  In  Jul/i  1866,  there  was  a  revival  of  anti- 

wtioD  Of  the  State,  which  may  revoke,  modify,  or  j.  x       tIi       •      xi       x             e  ^r            a  iv 

"'otinue  them   at  pleasure:    that   the   necessarv  rent  troubles  m  the   town   of  Knox,   Albany 

I>over  of  the  Legislature  over  all  subjects  of  internal  County,  and  a  battalion  of  the  tenth  regiment 

police  regulation  is   a  part  of  the   constitntional  of  militia  was  detailed  to  suppress  the  disturb- 

grant  of  powers  which  cannot  bo  sold,  given  away  „nces.       The  troops  were  met  by  sev?nty  or 

^^Z'^iS^A^dt^r' *"  """'"^  ""^  "^"^  ".ghty  persons,,  who  broke  and  ran,  leaving 

Judgment  affirmed.  ^i°®  pnsoncrs  in  tho  liands  of  the  military. 

JOEL  TIFFANY,  State  Reporter.  No  fire-arms  wore  used,  and  no  actual  bodiljf 
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resistance   was  given.     In   Angnst  folloTving  and  amended  withont  tlie  knowletlge  cf  !.- 

similar  troubles  occurred  in  the  town  of  Berne,  Senate.     The  Senate  refused  to  recogn-z. :  .> 

in  the  same  i^ounty.    As  Colonel  Ohorch,  agent  moditications,  and  decided  that  the  trial  ih.z  I 

for  the  owners,  was  riding  through  the  conn-  be  had  on  the  message  as  origiaally  rcail  B> 

try,  ho  was  fired  at  twice  hy  a  party  of  men  ing  unable  to  find  any  record  upon  which  lo  tr? 

concealed  behind  some  bushes  by  the  roadside,  the  defendant,  the  Senate  therefore  adjocmr. 

The  occupants  of  the  wagon  were  not  hit^  but  leaving  the  case  undecided.    At  the  eqcc^Ij; 

the  horses  were  wounded.     Four  men  were  regular  session  Jadge  Smith  was  reniovcd  t .-. 

subsequently  arrested  for  this  outrage,  and  held  office.                                                 • 

for  trial  on  the  charge  of  assault  with  intent  to  While  the  special  session  of  the  Sem:t  ^-j 

kill.  in  progress,  President  Johnson,  S^^etary  St~- 

The  Legislature,  at  its  regular  session  in  18C6,  ard,   General  Grant,  Admiral  Fam<niU  &:. 

transaote<l  but  little  business  of  general  and  pub-  other  distingnished  gentlemen,  passed  tW  .1 

lie  interest.     The  following  resolutions  relative  Albany  on  their  way  to  the  West.    A  sorife  i 

to  national  questions,  were  adopted  by  a  large  resolutions  welcoming  "  the  Preadeat  of  '1. 

majority  in  both  houses :  United  States,  and  our  distinguished  fellow-c!: 

»    7    J  rru  A  •*  •         ^  *          J  J  vu     *  izens,  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Farriri*.' 

Bemccd,  That  it  is  our  matare  and  deliberate  con-  . ^  ./»     ..                  n?     :i  •    *u    c^^  *-     » *» 

viction  that  no  State  within  which  there  has  been  *?  ^^  City,  were  offered  m  the  Senate,    Ai- 

insubordination  or  rebellion  should  be  admitted  to  tion  was  made  to  amend  by  mdudingtbeurs 

share  in  the  national  legislation,  until  it  presents  of   Hon.  W.  II.  Seward,   Secretary  of  NX., 

itself,  not  only  in  an  attitude  of  loyalty  and  har-  which  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  8  to  12.    Tjt  r.- 

of  Congress  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  first  by  a  vote  of  17  to  4,  the  second  br  a  u  > 

and  election  of  its  members,  and  has  full  power  to  of  16  to  3  : 

determine  for  itself  when  the  corutUuency  or  the  r«p-  «  _,    ^    iru  *  *u     o       *    j           v  i.-t/  *f  «l. 

reseiUativee  meet  the  conditions  above  set  firth,          ^  «.^%  JIV  /^®  .^^^'^^^t  ^^^j'^^^r^  r"^ 

Resolved,  ^hni  it  is  our  conviction,  that  as  the  J!,?^®  °^*u*^VE^V  *1^  r ^k  ^i?'^2J'i?*f '  ?^J '  i 

country  wis  pledged  in  the  beginning  and  through-  ^f"«°«/  ^}^  President  of  the  United  States,  au  :.' 

out  the  war  against  the  rebellion  to  a  vigorous  pros-  f  ^^^  distinguished  personages  accompanw  I 

ecution  thereof,  to  the  great  and  permanent  end  of         S?"!/  *T   m?'*  j.  *•       •  u  j  m ,„. 

the  vindication  of  the  national  integrity,  and  the  _  J8«o/r«rf.  T&at  our  distinguished  fellow^ui 


ance,  tnc  rresiaenrs  rrociamation ox  J2<mancipacion  ;  t 1  "  o-— -•-•  trr^^-^*  "-'- 

that,  as  it  adopted  at  its  close,  as  a  measure  of  high  ^^^«  *°^  appreciate  their  worth 
national  policy  and  justice,  the  constitutional  amend-         q^   September   80th,   the  total  nnmbcr  ' 
ment,  which  not  only  by  the  orfiranic  law  thcoreti-  .  .     f    .{^  P  .    .        .         _    ^-.^ 

cally  made  freedom  iniversal,  but.  quite  as  impor-  convicts  m  the  several  state  prisons  wu^..r^ 

tant,  conferred  upon  Confess  all  the  constitutional  of  whom  169  were  females,  and  70  insane,  i  -- 

powers  needful  to  estabhsh  and  enforce  unirersal  aggregate  valne  of  all  the  prison  propfrty  i^ 

freedom  in  practice  and  in  fact;  so  the  nation  is  estimated  at  $2,166,969.17.     The followinj: e * 

pledged  to  the  world  to  humanity  and,  most  of  all,  statement  of  the  earnings  and  eipeoditiijv^  - 

to  the  freedraen,  that  in  all  lawful  ways  the  hberty  "i**"^'"^"*"  v*  mw  «m»«u,55»  cmi^*  ^  i 

and  civil  rights  of  every  human  being  subject  to  the  ^^^  ^^^  "8<«"  year : 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  protected  Eakoxqs. 

and  enforced,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  condition,  g^   ^^^   ^^^^  ,^  males. ....' IIS^'-I  *■ 

against  every  wrongful  opposing  law,   ordinance,  "^^     *•     .4       u  females, *'•*" 

regulation,  custom,  or  prejudice ;  and  that  the  spirit  Auburn  Prison^ !!*'*.!!!!!!!'...!!.!    *'"j*^ 

which  formed  and  organized  and  developed  to  the  Clinton      »* l>ajy^ 

present  strength  that  policy,  has  not  rulflUed  its  -     .^^ 

allotted  work  until  every  subject  of  that  government  Total f*-*t6« 

stands  free  not  only,  but  equal  before  the  law.  Expbnditcsbs. 

Hesolved.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  . .  „!««  qi«»  «,«i^  ^ji..^  i»f<v*v  '< 

c(iual  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  all  male  ^5    ^u     ^"mJlS  -    i:::'.::::*.:*::::::.'..*'.    ru\<  « 

citizens  of  a  suitable  age.  *»  Auburn  prison  *  ." .' !!!.]!!..  IW "  ^  ^* 

"Clinton      "     .'.'."..'..''....*!!!!.*"..* IJLM  > 

A  special  session  of  the  Senate,  as  a  High  "  Convict  insane  aayiom. iv- • 

Court  of  Impeachment,  was  convened  in  Au-  r^^^^ I^SsTT: 

gust  by  Governor  Fenton,  for  the  trial  of  Jndge 

iSmith,  of  Oneida  County,  on  the  charge  of  im-        Statistics  of  the  State  census  for  lS6o.  m--- 

proper  conduct  in  connection  with  filling  the  public  during  the  past  year,  reveal  wmc  is^f- 

quota  of  that  county,  under  the  call  for  volun-  eating  facts.    The  native  citizens  of  \^^  >'i'- 

teers  in  December,  1804.    Hon.  B.  Sedgwick,  form  67.34  percent  of  the  population, sboff- 

of  Syracuse,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Utica,  appeared  ing    an  increase  of  8.73  per  cent  during  t-^ 

for  the  prosecution,  and  Hon.  Ira  Shafer  and  previous  ten  years ;  and  during  the  same  m •-;'*• 

the  defence,  there  is  a  complemental  decrease  of  f:^^^  ^  '' 


Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  for  the 

The  trial  occupied  four  days,  and  during  its  eign  element,  except  the  German.   The  ny 

progress  the  fact  came  out  that  the  message  ber  of  voters  arc  823,873,  an  increase  of  1/  ; 

from  the  Governor  to  the  Senate,  on  the  14th  651,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  natun^'- 

of  February,  calling  them  togctlier  for  tliis  ox-  citizens.    The  negro  population,  no^  npni.*:^ 

traordinary  session,  had  afterward  been  altered  ing  44,081,  has  been  steadily  diavBisI'Ji?  .  • 
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the  last  25  years,  while  the  Indians,  living  upon  House,  and  bj  President  Johnson  in  bis  proclama- 

rescmtioDs,  have  increased.    The  census  of  f^^  ^^  T^®**?!  ^^  ^V  ^^J  18»5,  wbich  fully,  law- 

capital  of  $172,895,661,  and  a  product  of  $378,-  of  the  Sonthem  States,  who,  in  their  State  Conven- 

870,839.    The  lost  census,  which  exhibits  the  tions  and  Legislatures,  fulfilled  every  required  condi- 

statistics  for  1864,  gives  24,672  establishments,  tion,  and  who,  by  their  delegations  in  the  Philadelphia 

with  a  capital  of  $228,674,187,  and  a  product  Convention,  gave  every  needful  pledge  of  the  sin- 

of  $463,603,877.  The  increase  of  capital  in  five  £:^cJ•ft?e^^^of"ttS;^^^ 

veare  is  over  81  per  cenf,  and  m  the  value  of  And,  lastly,  we  affirm  that  the  centralization  7f 

products  over  22  per  cent.  power  in  this  State,  no  less  than  in  the  Union,  is 

The  valuations  of  property  in  the  city  of  New  "**!  *<>  *^»  harmony  of  our  political  system,  and 
York  for  1866  were  as  follows ;  real,  $425,360,-  ^'xT'^^'a*!!.*^®  ^l^**^^  of  the  citizen.  Recent  legs- 
m-  personal,  $181,423,471;  total' $606;784;.  S^*X>rifi^erear^a^^^^^ 
u5o.  The  valuations  for  the  entire  State  in  the  cipalities  are  entitle  to  regulate.  It  has  also  ex- 
same  vear  were:  real,  $1,196,403,416;  per-  ceeded  any  former  precedent  in  its  extravagant  ex- 
sonal,  $334,826,220 ;  total,  $1,681,229,636.  penditures.  and  its  fraudulent  tampering  with  the 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  prompt  and  effi-  pWic  works  of  the  State.    At  WaaWon  milkona 

-:.«*  tr  *•        r  X    r*   1      1       J  £1  i  ^    ZT    .^.  have  been  squandered  upon  central  schemes  of  local 

f^nt  action  of  the  Federal  and  State  authonties  benefaction^  and  a  partisan  Congress,  while  re- 

tbat  the  city  of  New  York  escaped  the  cholera  ducing  the  appropriations  for  a  patriotic  soldiery, 

in  1866.    At    the  request  of  the  quarantine  baa  not  scrupled  to  enhance  its  own  emoluments  of 

commisdionera,  the  Secretary  of  War  assigned  **%®; 


aDd  Portsmouth.     These  were  placed  entirely  to  restore  the  just  balance  of  govemmental  power  so 

at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners,  and  were  wisely  distributed  by  4he  fathers  of  the  Constitution, 

nsed  for  quarantine  purposes.     The  Secretary  f°^  ^  arrest  that  monstrous  corruption  which  is 

r.fihi,T»^»^^,^A^*^iU.A  -«««««««  ^..^4^^.  «4-  4.uL  "**  Bappmg  tho  sources  of  public  spint  and  pubhc 

of  the  Treasu^  detailed  a  revenue  cutter  at  the  virtue  .Inf  bv  such  union  aid  eamSst  effort  to  en. 

port  of  Jfew  York,  m  charge  of  a  special  agent,  large  the  freecfom,  lighten  the  burdens,  and  promote 

to  aid  the  commissioners  in  enforcing  quaran-  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  State  ana  Union. 

tine  regnlations.    These  and  other  preparations  m      r»      w         /^          ^.                 ti  j      . 

▼ere  scarcely  completed,  when  the  steamship  «  ^®  Republican  Convention   assembled    at 

Virginia  arrived  from  Liverpool  having  lost  46  Syracuse,  on  beptemher  6th,  and  organized  by 

passengers  by  cholera  on  the  voyage,  and  hav-  J?®  ^^^^^%,  ^{  ^y™an  Tremaine  as  chairman. 

ing  a  krge  number  of  sick  on  board.    WhUe  5^TT*  ^^°*^°  ^^  renoramated  as  the  can- 

cndergoing  quarantine,  her  sick  increased  to  ^^^«*?  ^f  Governor;  and  Thomas  G.  Alvord 

196.   Smce  that  time,   18  other  vessels,   in-  f^f.  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  foUowing  reso- 

lected  with  cholera,  arrived  from  foreign  porta.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^®  adopted : 

Ti'Q  health  officer  estimates   that  there  were  JUwlved,  That,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  valor 

about  2,000  cases  on  board  vessels  during  their  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  Constitution  has 

vorage,  of  which  about  1,000  terminated  fa-  been  maintained  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 

tillv     Tiia  nnT»KA«  ^^  ^on^L  4-.A«4-.<wi  «♦  »n.>»ATt  *°**  every  poutical,  social,  and  industrial  interest  of 

ally.    Tlie  number  of  cases  treated  at  quaran-  ^^^  count^,  as  well  as  tlie  most  earnest  desire  of 

iifie  were  651.     J?ew,  if  any  cases,  the  ongm  every  generous  and  patriotic  heart,  imperatively  de- 

ot  n^hich  could  be  traced  to  the  sick  at  quaran-  mand  the  speediest  restoration  of  the  Union  which 

tine,  appeared  on   shore.      Eight   out   of  the  ^^  consistent  with  constitutional  justice  and  national 

al^XvZt!^'     '^^''\J^''f}''''^,^  ^"^w  ""^^M  That  the  Union  of  the  United  States  is 

after  November,  when  the  cold  weather  had  perpetual,  and  that  no  power  exists,  either  in  the 

^'*^  ^*  Federal  Gfovemroeut,  or  in  the  several  States,  rightly 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  to  nomi-  to  dissolve  or  destroy  it.    No  State  can  rightfully 

Date  candidates  for  the  fall  election,  was  held  «ecede  from  the  Union  or  withdraw,  or  withhold  its 

It^yrSopto-b^'llth.    JolmT.noff.jan  SS^ "e™1n%"nt1  n'o^^^hrjI^riS^^^ 

receive^  the  nomination  for  Governor ;  and  J.  eral  government  over  a  State  and  its  inhabitants,  or 

> .  L.  Pruyn,  for  Lieutenant-Governor.     Reso-  its  nghtful  authority  to  execute  its  laws  therein,  to 

"itions  of  regret  and  condolence  were  passed  any  extent  be  lost  or  impaired  by  rebellion  and 

relative  to  the  death  of  Dean  Richmond,   a  war,  or  other  unlawful  conduct  of  a  State,  or  by  trea- 

mpmUi.  rtf  ¥\^^  c*«*«   ^^^^W¥^^   »^A  ♦i,^*  Jv^i  80"  o»    ***  people.    But  while   the   constitutional 

1  !?      1  L^^®  State   committee,  and  thefol-  authority  of^the  Federal   Government  can  in  no- 

iOTing  platform  was  adopted :  wise  be  impaired  by  the  acta  of  the  State  or  its  peo- 

pie,  a  State  may,  by  rebellion  and  war  on  its  part,  or 

^  The  Democratic  and  National  Union  Electors  of  Ireason  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants,  or  dv  the 


tue  j5tate  of  New  York,  in  convention  assembled 
tt  Albany  on  this  12th  day  of  September,  1866,  here- 
»J  reaffirm  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  conven- 
t;"n  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  14th  of  August  last. 


abrogation  of  its  loyal  State  Government,  and  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  one  alien  and  nostile  in 
its  form,  so  far  in  fact  rupture  its  relations  to  the 
Union  as  to  suspend  its  power  to  exercise  the  right 


•i.MIoQse  of  Representatives  in  the  same  resolution     war  as  recognized  by  the  laws  of  nations;  and  when 
'iJaly22d;  by  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court     that  end  is  accomplished  it  belongs  to  the  legisla- 
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tire  ^ffwcT  of  the  GorennDent  to  determioe  at  vbai 
time  the  Stale,  bj  tbe  estAbliabment  of  a  j^rera- 
menty  repoblicaa  in  form  under  the  Constitation,  and 
the  complete  abandonment  of  its  rebeUioo,  and  the 
return  to  loraltj  of  its  inhabitantii,  mar  safelj  re> 
snme  tbe  exercise  of  its  riglits  and  priTileges  under 
the  Constitntion  which  hare  been  inert  and  aos- 
pended  bj  its  own  wrong;  and  the  doctrine  that  anch 
State  has  kept  perfect  and  unimpaired  all  its  rights 
and  pririleges  wnile  in  rebellion  and  war,  to  be  used 
at  its  option,  and  is  itself  to^ndge  when  it  is  in  prop- 
er condition  to  resume  their  enjojment,  is  fidse  and 
pernicious ;  and  the  other  doctrine,  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  alone  sole  judge  of  the  period  when  such  sus- 
pension shall  be  at  an  end,  and  the  State  permitted 
to  resume  its  power  in  the  Union,  is  equallj  un- 
sound. 

Baohedf  That  the  pending  amendmeni  to  the  Con- 
stitution, proposed  br  Congress,  which  defines  citi- 
zenship in  the  United  States,  and  the  ciril  rights  of 
citixens,  which  equalizes  national  representation 
among  the  sereral  States,  which  disables  from  na- 
tionalor  local  office— at  the  pleasure  of  the  people 
represented  in  Congress — ^those  who,  haTing  taken 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  ha^e  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the 
vame,  and  which  declares  the  raliditj  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  and  inyalidates  erety 
debt  incurred  bj  any  attempt  to  orerthrow  the 
Union,  is  essential  to*  engraft  upon  the  organic  law 
the  legitimate  results  of  tbe  war,  commends  itself  hj 
its  justice,  humanity,  and  moderation,  to  eyerj  patri- 
otic heart,  and  that  when  any  of  the  late  insurgent 
States  shall  adopt  that  amendment,  such  State 
should  at  once,  b^  its  lojal  representatires,  be  per- 
mitted to  resume  its  place  in  Congress. 

JSetolvedf  That  in  pursuance  of  these  principles, 
the  late  insurgent  States  were  required  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  tbe  approral  of  Congress,  to  accede 
to  certain  conditions  including  the  ratification  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  of  emancipation,  which 
works  a  chaujge  in  the  constitutional  oasis  of  repre- 
sentation prejudicial  to  tbe  equality  of  the  States  in 
Congress ;  that  tbe  continued  absence  of  ten  of  the 
late  insurgent  States  in  Congress  Is  due  solely  to 
^eir  refusal  to  recognize  this  change,  and  that  tneir 
claim  to  enter  Congress  before  toot  change  is  ac- 
knowledged, is  a  demand  that  a  bloody  attempt  to 
dissolve  the  Union  shall  be  rewarded  with  increased 
representation  of  political  power. 

Jletolved^  That  inequalities  of  guaranties  of  person 
and  political  liberties  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
States  and  tbe  welfare  of  freemen,  and  that  we  shall 
sincerely  rejoice  if  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  shall  tend  to  that  equalization  of  all  poli- 
tical rights  among  citizens  of  the  Union  upon  wnich 
tho  future  peace,  prosperity,  and  power  of  the  United 
States  must  depend. 

liesolvtd.  That  tbe  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  denouncing  as  unconstitutionally  incompetent  the 
Congress  whose  lawful  authority  he  has  officially 
recognized,  conricts  himself  of  usurpation  of  power, 
and  that  the  tragical  massacre  of  faithful  citizens  in 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans  should  admonish  him  that 
his  policy  encoura^i^es  a  spirit  fatal  to  national  tran- 
quillity, and  which  indefinitely  delays  the  restoration 
of  the  Union. 

Then  followed  resolutions  complimenting 
Governor  Fenton  for  his  eflBcient  administra- 
tion, approving  the  other  candidates,  etc. 

An  interesting  question,  involving  the  right  of 
an  ofBcer  in  the  kte  Confederate  army  to  vote 
in  this  State,  was  decided  at  the  November 
term  of  the  King's  County  Supreme  Court.  It 
came  up  on  a  mandamus,  issued  against  the  He- 
gisters  of  the  First  District  of  the  I7th  Ward 
of  Brooklyn,  commanding  them  to  register  the 


luane  ot  Aiunistos  Wlieder  as  a  vot^  a  tU 
easoiiig  dectioo,  or  show  cause  why  tbe  sar:f 
was  not  d<Mie.  It  appeared  that  ^heekr  i< ; 
native  of  Georgia,  and  during  the  war  eme>'. 
as  an  asastant-sorgeon  in  the  Soothen  vs.\ 
bet  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  New  Yott  f V 
one  year,  and  of  Eing-^s  Coonty  for  six  IBoct^^. 
and  claimed  the  right  to  tbp  dective  frtsciu^ 
which  the  legisiers  ^efIl^ea  on  the  groosd  th; 
be  bad  been  a  Coniederate  soldier.  Ait«r  v 
full  bearing.  Judge  GUbert  decided  in  fsif? 
of  Mr.  Wbeeler's  dtizenahip,  and  his  riglit  ti 
vote. 

Tbe  official  vote  of  tbe  State  forGoTtr:^ 
was  as  follows:  Fenton  (RepoblicaQX  Sr'^.31% 
Hoffinan  (Democrat),  852,626;  nuyoriu  :<* 
Fenton,  13,789.  Tbe  rote  oa  the  questioa  if  i 
constitutional  convention  stood :  fw  the  ci> 
vention,  352,854;  against,  256.364:  nujcr:!; 
for  the  convention,  96,490.  The  State  C.4y 
stitntion  of  1846  provided  that  the  question  ff 
a  constitutional  convention  be  sobmittcdt'i 
vote  at  the  several  elections  in  1866,  S3d  ctctt 
twentieth  year  thereafter. 

NICARAGUA.     {Set  CcirntAL  Amebca. 

NTTROLEUM,     or    NITRO-GLYCERI>X 
To  tbe  peculiar  class  of  compouuds  cb&nrtcr^ 
ized  by  tben*  tendency  under  certun  cod^ 
to  sudden  disruption^  so  tbat  gases  c<HitaiDe>i 
or  generated  from  tbem  are  allowed  to  resoE 
with  violence  tbeir  proper  volume^a  da»  <f 
bodies  hence  known  as  detonating  or  Hd 
ating,  and  of  which  several  other  nitrogen-o 
tuning  compounds  afford  marked  iast^- 
nitro-^lyeerine  is  at  least  one  of  the  latest  »k' 
tions ;  while  it  is  doubtless  the  most  pove; 
of  such  explosive  agents  as  yet  broo^t  ir' 

Sractical  use.    This  substance,  discorered 
obrero  in  1847,  and  first  experimented  va 
as  an  explosive  for  blasting  by  Alfred  Ko'kI 
Swedish  engineer,  in  1864^  is  a  hcavr  liqai<}-  V 
oily  consistency,  and  of  an  amber  or  brovK. 
color.    It  has  been  known,  among  other  c£C^^ 
as  "Nobel's  blasting  oil,"  ** glonoin  oiiy  s^i 
(most  commonly) "  nitro-glycerine ; "  vbiie  C. 
unquestionably  preferable  term,  nitrolrat,  l^ 
recently  been  applied  to  it  by  Colonel  ^hsfy--  j 
Nitroleum  is  produced  by  adding  fl^ccr.*'  j 
in  successive  small  quantities  to  a  mixnu*  -^  » 
cording  to  one  account)  of  1  volume  of  nirr^  ■ 
acid  (sp.  gr.,  1.43)  and  2  of  sulphoric  ariJ  •<•* 
gr.,  1.83),  the  acids  being  meanwhile  artificJ^:  [ 
cooled.    Upon  subsequently  pouring  the  eIi-  ■ 
ture  into  water,  the  oil,  at  once  insoluble  io  c-  - 
heavier  than  that  liquid,  separates  and  colkci- 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.    Althoo^bi'^' 
the  accounts  given  of  its  composition  differ  »ch- 
wbat,  still  this  oil  is  probably  pi  vcerine  in  ^^^  - 
a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  re  re- 
placed by  tho  compound  radical  KO4 ;  ^J''* 
formula  (O.  S.)  has  been  stated  as  Ci  ^^^'y. 
Oe.  In  presence  of  nascent  hydrogen,  snlpbT^ 
acid,  and   alkalies,  nitrolenm  separate  w** 
glycerine  and  (it  appears)  nitric  acid.  Its  C  * 
cifio  gravity  is  1,6 ;  and  it  is  readily  solcbk . 
common  alcohol,  ether,  methylicaI^bol(»<^' 
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• 

laphtha),  etc.    Cooled  for  some  time  to  about  nitro-gljcerine  by  the  concussion  of  a  small 

)'  C.  (41°  F.,  and,  some  have  stated,  even  to  quantity  of  gunpowder  placed  directly  over  it, 

16^),  the  oil  crystallizes  in  fonn  of  needles,  and  fired  by  a  fuse.     Its  destructive  action, 

bnning  a  solid  mass.    The  tast«  of  nitroleum  when  so  used,  has  been  declared  to  be  about 

5  sweetish,  pungent,  and  aromatic.    It  is  very  ten  times  that  of  gun]>owder. 

>oi9onoas,  a  minute  quantity  of  it  swallowed  or  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1866, 

)kced  on  the  tongue  producing  violent  and  Colonel  T.  P.  Shafiner  conducted  at  Washing- 

)rolongcd  headache.    Its  vapor  having  a  simi-  ton  a  series  of  experiments  designed  to  test  the 

ar  effect,  the  propriety  of  using  the  oil  in  the  explosive  power  of  nitroleum,  and  which  fully 

leoper  and  imperfectly  ventilated  parts  of  mines  confirmed  the  conclusion  previously  formed,  as 

las  been  doubted.  to  its  great  superiority  in  this  respect   over 

When  fame  is  applied  to  its  surface,  the  oil  gunpowder.  Holes  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
)arns  like  naphtha;  audit  does  not  explode  by  fiil^een  inches  deep  were  bored  in  two  similar 
I  spark  falling  into  it.  Spread  on  the  earth,  it  cast-iron  blocks,  each  weighing  800  lbs. ;  these 
3  with  dilficulty  inflamed,  and  bams  partially,  were  charged,  the  one  with  powder,  the  other 
}r  a  regulated  heat,  it  can  be  volatilized  with-  with  nitroleum,  and  fired:  the  powder  blew  off 
mi  decomposition ;  but  if  in  such  mode  ebulli-  through  the  fUse-vent,  producing  no  further 
ion  becomes  brisk,  or  if  a  little  of  the  oil  be  effect ;  the  nitroleum  tore  the  iron  to  pieces, 
Iropped  on  a  plate  jnst  hot  enough  to  cause  the  action  even  extending  downward  from  the 
mmediate  boiling,  or  if  it  be  heated  to  860°  bottom  of  the  charge,  so  as  to  leave  a  cone  of 
perhaps,  820°)  in  a  closed  vessel,  in  any  such  unbroken  metal,  the  apex  of  which  was  the 
ase  it  explodes  with  great  violence.  When  a  termination  of  the  dnll-hole.  Four  musket 
Irop  of  it  is  let  fall  on  a  plate  only  moderately  barrels  were  placed  within  "(vrought-iron  cylin- 
lot,  it  Tolatilizes  quietly;  and,  when  the  plate  ders,  two  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  two 
i  extremely  hot,  it  bums  away  quickly,  with-  ^  filled  with  nitroleum,  and  severally  exploded : 
mi  noise.  It  is  said  that  a  flask  containing  the  the  former  two  were  torn  to  pieces;  but  the 
)il  can  be  smashed  on  a  stone  without  causing  explosion  of  the  nitroleum  was  oo  sudden  and 
letonation ;  yet,  when  paper  moistened  with  it  powerful  that  the  barrels  which  had  contained 
$  sharply  struck,  a  loud  detonation  results ;  and  it  were  irregularly  rent  tiirough  lengthwise  and 
lie  most  efiectual  means  of  exploding  the  oil  is  flattened  out,  the  iron  appearing  like  rolled 
iat  of  imparting  a  violent  shock  to  it  when  in  plate,  even  and  polished.  The  experiments,  in- 
i  confined  state.  Kitroleum,  however,  especial-  eluding  others  not  here  named,  appeared  in- 
y  when  impure  and  acid — and  its  purifica-  cidentally  to  prove  that,  while  possessing  some 
ioQ  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty— tends  to  de-*  decided  advantages  over  gunpowder,  nitroleum 
impose  spontaneously,  with  disengagement  of  may  be  employed  without  greater  danger  than 
Kascs  and  production  of  oxalic  and  glyceric  attends  the  use  of  the  latter. 
icids.  Being  usually  enclosed  in  well-stoppered  In  practice,  nitroleum  serves  with  both  smaller 
i>ottle9,  so  that  ibo  gases  cannot  escape,  but  and  fewer  blast-holes  than  powder,  thus  saving 
Dast  press  on  the  liquid  with  increasing  force,  much  of  tlie  labor  of  drilling;  while  the  man- 
t  is»  probable  that  under  such  circumstances  it  ner  of  its  action  is  such  that  usually  it  does  not 
nay  explode  from  the  shock  caused  by  a  very  project  the  rock,  but  lifts  or  parts  it  in  masses 
•light  jar  or  motion ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  in  a  little  way,  allowing  it  to  settle  quietly  back ; 
this  way  that  some  of  the  disastrous  explosions  so  that  there  is  less  loss  than  with  other  ex- 
)f  this  oil,  occurring  without  obvious  cause,  are  plosives,  and  even  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  but 
to  be  explained ;  while  in  certain  instances,  little  bruised.  It  appears  that  a  "  nitro-glycer- 
au?es  of  various  sorts  which  have  led  to  the  ino  company,"  having  patented  the  manufac- 
lieating  of  the  oil  may,  by  inducing  or  accelerat-  ture  of  the  oil  in  this  country,  have  sold  it  at 
i&g  decomposition  in  it,  have  prepared  the  way  $1.75  the  pound ;  and  although,  in  the  quan- 
for  6Qch  result.  Again,  when  the  oil  is  in  the  titles  required,  still  more  expensive  than  blast- 
frozen  condition,  it  still  explodes  by  a  blow,  and  ing  powder,  yet  in  view  of  circumstances  just 
sometimes  by  mere  friction ;  and  repeatea  in-  named,  it  is  practically  the  more  economical 
ftanoes  have  already  occurred  in  which,  through  agent  of  the  two.  So  far  as  bulk  is  concemed, 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  this  fact,  workmen  it  is  readily  transported,,  and  the  mode  of  ^ts 
operating  with  the  solidified  oil  have  lost  either  '  use  is  simple  and— could  it  be  entirely  safe — 
Ibb  or  life.  without  inconvenience ;  while  it  has  been  de- 

^itroleum  is  coming  into  use  in  parts  of  this  clared  that,  where  its  presence  and  nature  are 

cunntry  as  a  blasting  agent,  and  in  portions  of  known,  its  dangers  are  only  such  as  are  due 

Gcraianj  and  Sweden  it  has  already  superseded  to  ignorance  or  heedlessness  as  to  the  proper 

all  others;  while  in  England,  up  to  a  recent  date,  modes  of  handling  it.    It  is  to  be  regretted, 

it  hiid  not  been  practically  employed.    Since  however,  that  parties  having  to  forward  nitro- 

explosion  cannot  oe  produced  with  it,  as  with  glycerine  to  a  distance  by  land  or  water,  have 

gunpowder,  by  the  simple  burning  of  a  fuse,  the  frequently  done  so  without  information  of  its 

earliest  attempts  were  in  the  way  of  saturating  character,  or  even  under  misleading  or  fidse 

powder  with  the  oil,  a  considerable  increase  of  names  and  forms  of  package — a  practice  from 

tlestrnctivo  power  being  the  result ;  but  Mr.  which  in  several  instances  accidents  of  the  xnost 

Nobel  early  Int  upon  the  plan  of  exploding  the  lamentable  nature  have  resulted. 
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On  the  5th  of  November,  1865,  Bome  of  this  causes,  should  probably  gire  a  Yolame  of  ps:* 

oil,  contained  in  larg^  bottles  and  packed  in  a  10,400  times  that  of  the  oil  itself    In  iL. 

box  with  sawdust,  having  been  (it  appears)  same  connection,  it  is  stated  that  tbe  rc>s  ^ 

shipped  from  Germany,  passing  under  the  name  common  mode  of  explodlag  the  oil  U  bjmo^i 

of  "  chemical  oil,"  and  which  had  been  for  some  of  a  safety-fuse,  having  a  heavily-charged  per- 

time  stored  in  a  room  of  the  Wyoming  Hotel,  cussion  cap  at  the  end — a  mode  patented  ii 

on  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  was  found  to  France  and  some  other  countries.— SriVrifit.' 

bo  emitting  a  peculiar  and  offensive  odor,  and  American^  Nov.  18,  1865. 
an  appearance  of  red  fumes  or  smoke;  when,        In  the  journal  just  quoted,  Novcmber24, 18^4 

upon  being  carried  hastily  into  the  street,  it  al-  Col.  Shaffiier  has  a  communication  in  refereDti 

most  immediately  exploded,  with  such  violence  to  his  experiments,  made  in  August  of  the s^e 

as  to  do  considerable  damage,  and  so  that  box  year,  in  blasting  in  the  Hoosic  Tunnel,  the  ri>?l 

and  contents  had  alike  completely  disappeai'ed.  being  described  as  solid  massed  mica  andqor.^ 

The  cause  of  ihe  explosion  in  this  case,  con-  with  few  seams,  aqd  the  strata  lying  agaioattl^ 

sidered  by  some  to  have  been  a  spontaneous  progress.     He  exploded  the  nitro-glyceri££  ':-r 

combustion  of  the  oil,  was  more  probably  a  aid  of  electricity,  and  succeeded  in  adTaoii:: 

spontaneous  decomposition  of  some  portion  of  much  more  rapidly  with  it  than  with  gimpaT- 

it,  producing   gases   and   hence   pressure — a  der,  both  in  the  "  bench,"  or  bottom  eskipc- 

change  favored  by  heating  of  the  contents  of  ment,  and  in  the  ^^  heading ;  '^  and  hecooCiCdo 

the  box.  that  '^  the  Hoosic  Tunnel  can  be  finished  in  le» 

A  considerable  quantity  of  nitro-glycerine  than  one-half  the  time,  and  for  less  thsn  or.*- 

(some  70  cases)  which,  as  was  afterward  ascer-  half  the  expense,  by  using  nitro-glycenr.c" 

tained,  had  previoTisly  been  transported  from  Col.  Shafiher  has  estimated  the  cxplosiTe  iV'^ 

Germany  by  way  of  Hamburg  to  Hull,  and  of  nitro-glycerine  at  212,000  lbs.  per  sqj:r, 

thence  by  rail  to  Liverpool,  and  which  was  inch. 

then  shipped  on  the  screw-steamer  "  European,"  Since  the  earlier  of  tlie  disasters  previoKj 
to  Aspinwall,  exploded  at  the  wharf  at  the  named,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  tran «[>•.»::<.• 
latter  place,  April  8,  1866,  blowing  up  the  tion  of  nitroleum  should  be  subjected  to  lie 
steamer,  destroying  many  lives,  and  doing  same  restrictions  as  is  that  of  fulminatiog  c:e:- 
much  damage  to  the  shipping  near,  and  .to  cury  and  other  like  compounds.  KcaDwhlie. 
buildings  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  town.  If  facts  of  such  nature  appearing  to  nece!«^tj:e 
in  this  case  the  oil  exploded  through  partial  the  abandonnlent  of  the  extenl»veaseofDIt^<• 
decomposition,  that  condition  was  doubtless  leum  as  an  explosive  agent,  two  modes  of  it- 
favored  by  the  heating  in  a  tropical  latitude  of  viating  such  necesaty  have  been  propcsei 
the  ship's  hold  and  contents.  On  the  16th  of  One  of  these  is  that  of  preparing  the  compooi 
the  same  month,  another  fearful  explosion,  and  where  it  is  to  be  used,  a  plan  to  which  the  u-> 
which  could  only  be  traced  to  two  boxes  just  siderableexcess  of  materials  required— the  id*!* 
landed  from  a  steamer  and  showing  traces  of  alone  being  of  about  three  times  thevoIom^C't 
containing  som^  oil,  occurred  at  San  Francisco ;  the  product  obtained — can  only  be  an  ohjecd  « 
several  persons  near  at  the  time  were  either  in  cases  such  as  those  requiring  overland  tn> 
killedor  badly  injured,  and  the  damage  to  prop-  portation  to  great  distance,  and  in  Jimvli 
erty  was  estimated  at  $200,000.  Many  other  regions ;  the  other  is  that  of  covering  tor  :-^ 
serious  accidents  from  this  agent  have  occtu'red  time  by  certain  sorts  of  intermixture,  as  i?dd' 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  One,  which  took  with  gunpowder,  the  explosive  properties  «n 
place  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  so  lately  as  Decem-  the  oil  itself. 

ber  4,  1866,  killing  a  workman  and  injuring        Of  the  two  plans  named,  the  first  was  diL-;n: 

several  others,  is  instructive  in  view  of  the  fact  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1866  adopted  \  • 

that  it  must  have  been  caused  by  the  mere  MM.  Bchmitt  and  Dietsch,  in  working  the  grts. 

concussion  of  the  air  within  a  tunnel,  consequent  quarries  of  sandstone  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Zors. 

on  the  discharge  of  a  powder-blast,  and  that  lower  Rhino;   and  at  the  time  of  theKtt"«:' 

although  the  can  of  nitro-glycerine  (25  lbs.)  given  (C(nnptes  JSendtu^  Jnlj  ^3--FhiI^^'^ 

was  at  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  blast,  and  Magazine^  Sept.,  1866),  it  had  been  in  sQce<^ 

ii^a  cavity  in  the  side  of  the  tunnel.  ful  practice  for  six  weeks.    The  protxssof  ^^[: 

Mr.  Nobel,  who  has  been  in  this  country,  and  aration,  devised  with  the  aid  of  M.  Keller,  sp-- 

has  experimented  here  with  the  blasting  oil,  established  in  a  wooden  cabin  in  one  (•:  ' -^ 

names  four  principal  reasons  for  the  enormous  quarries,  is  as  follows:    In  a  vessel  of  sa^'-' 

explosive  force  it  exerts:  l,its  great  specific  stone,  placed  in  cold  water,  fumuig  nitric  at;- 

gravity,  so  that  the  quantity  of  material  in  a  of  49**~50°  B.  (1.61-1.58)  is  mixed  with  vn^"^ 

given  space  is  increased ;  2,  its  richness  in  oxy-  its  weight  of  the  most  concentrated  «nlp-cn( 

gen,  securing  complete  combustion ;  3,  its  per-  acid.     Commercial  glycerine,  but  frw  ^r-'^- 

feet  gasification,  leaving  no  solid  residue ;  and  lime  or  lead,  is  evaporated  in  an  iron  pot  tw 

4,  the  extraordinary  suddenness  of  its  explo-  80**-31**  B.  (1.26-1.27),  the  liquid  then  pro;- 

sion.    He, estimates  that  gunpowder,  by  com-  erly  being  syrupy  when  quite  coW.   ^^J^^V 

bustion  and  expansion,  gives  practically  a  vol-  man  places  3,800  grammes  (about  7.8  Iw-'^  • 

ume  of  gases  800  times  that  of  the  solid  mass ;  the  mixed  acids,  well  cooled,  in  a  glass  nijt  J 

but  that  nitro-glycerine,  through   the   same  sandstone  pot  or  porcelain  baan,  set  in  <  ^*- 
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if  cold  water,  and,  constantly  stiiritig^,  ponrs  in  of  the  oil.    Dr.  Henry  Wurtz  recommends  to 

lowly  500  grammes  (about  1.1  lbs.)  of  the  make  a  mechanical  mixture  or  emulsion  of  the 

Ivcerine.    It  is  essential  that  any  perceptible  oil  with  some  saline  solution,  as  of  nitrate  of 

le&ting  of  the  mixture,  as  leading  to  oxidation,  zinc,  lime  or  magnesia,  and  of  the  same  specific 

n'l forming  of  oxalic  acid,  should  be  avoided;  gravity,  recovering  for  nse  by  adding  water; 

nd  to  this  end  the  cold  water  without  may  but  it  is  not  yet  known  how  long  such  a  mix- 

equire  to  be  frequently  renewed.    The  mix-  ture  would  be  maintained.    Mr.  Seely  proposes 

tire  completely  effected,  the  liquid  mass  is  after  to  prepare  the  nitroleum  with  greater  care,  so 

ve  or  ten  minutes  turned  into  cold  water,  to  that  it  shall  bo  entirely  free  from  acids,  and 

rhich  a  rotatory  movement  has  first  been  im-  then,  by  keeping  suspended  within  the  oil  a 

arted.    Tlie  nitroleum  is  rapidly  precipitated  small  quantity  of  some  substance  having  of  it- 

3  a  heavy  oil.    Decanting  it  into  a  tall  vessel,  self  no  action  on  the  latter,  but  which  should 

:  U  washed  with  a  little  water,  which  is  then  neutralize  any  acid  that  might  be  generated,  to 

onred  off;   and  the  oil  is  put  into  bottles  in  prevent  all  accumulation  of  such  matters  in  the 

jadiness  for  use.     As  it  is  to  be  employed  liquid.    He  believes  this  method  to  be  an  eflS- 

)rthwith,  the  little  acid  and  water  remaining  cient  preventive  of  [the  effects  of]  spontaneous 

1  it  proves  no  disadvantage.  decomposition.    He  does  not  state  what  chem- 

To  detach  with  this  explosive  a  layer  of  ical  agent  would  answer  the  required  conditions; 
acb,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  yards  from  but  he  thinks  that  of  such  neutralizer  60  grains 
be  edge  a  hole  is  drilled  to  about  the  same  to  the  pound  might  be  snfiScient ;  that  its  addi- 
eptb,  and  of  some  two  inches  diameter ;  this  tion  would  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  oil, 
»  cleaned  out,  and  1,500  to  2,000  grammes  so  that  it  need  not  be  removed  from  it;  and 
i\mt  3.3  to  4.6  lbs.)  of  nitroleum  is  intro-  that  the  method  is  compatible  with  any  of  the 
aced  by  means  of  a  funnel.  A  small  hollow  others  suggested,  and  should  bo  adopted  in  con- 
ylinder  of  wood,  card-board  or  sheet-iron,  nection  with  all  of  them.  Indeed,  he  would  not 
tting  easily  into  the  drill-hole,  about  2  to  2 (  have  nitroleum  kept  in  store,  unless  first  freed 
aches  in  length,  containing  gunpowder,  and  in  some  way  from  its  most  formidable  property 
laving  a  wick  or  mine-fuse  inserted  in  it,  and  — the  liability  to  spontaneous  change. 
eaching  into  the  powder,  is  by  means  of  the  Besides  accounts  in  the  foreign  periodicals 
iiso  lowered  until  the  feeling  indicates  that  it  already  named  in  this  article,  and  in  the  Chem- 
las  reached  the  surface  of  the  oil.  The  fuse  is  ical  Netes,  the  writer  is  indebted  also  to  notices 
ben  firmly  held,  while  tine  sand  is  run  into  the  originally  appearing  in  the  ScUntifie  American. 
ole  until  the  latter  is  filled  to  the  top ;  it  being  the  Mining  Joumuly  and  the  Artisan^  for  in- 
QDccessary,  however,  to  compress  or  tamp  the  formation  here  presented,  and  to  some  extent 
and.  The  fuse  is  cut  a  little  way  above  the  for  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched. 
rifice,  and  fired ;  this  in  about  8  or  10  minutes  NORTH  CAROLINA  was  the  only  Southern 
afiames  the  powder,  producing  a  shock  which  State  in  which  the  ordinances  declaring  nuU 
iplodes  the  nitroleum :  the  explosion  is  so  and  void  the  act  of  secession,  and  prohibiting 
iiddch  that  no  time  is  allowed  to  project  the  slavery  in  the  State,  as  adopted  by  the  conven- 
ed; and,  with  a  dull  report  only^  the  rock  Is  tions  assembled  under  the  President's  procla- 
«ured  in  various  directions  and  detached.  With  mation  of  1865,  were  submitted  to  the  people 
he  charges  mentioned,  40  to  80  cubic  metres  of  for  approval  or  rejection.  To  ratify  the  ordi- 
erj  resisting  rock  may  be  freed  at  one  blast.  nance  declaring  null  and  void  the  ordinance  of 

In  respect  to  the  other  plan  referred  to,  that,  secession,   19,977  votes  were  given  and  1,940 

amely,  of  rendering  the  nitroleum  temporari-  against  it.    To  ratify  the  ordinance  prohibiting 

J  non-explosive,  P?of.  0.  A.  Seely,  of  New  slavery  in  North  Carolina,  18,629  votes  were 

fork,  has  recently  presented  in  the  Sci^ntijio  given,  and  8,696  against  it. 

Uxencan  a  summary  of  the  methods  which  On  January  8,  1866,  Governor  Worth  issued 

ave  been  proposed,  including  one  suggested  by  his  proclamation  requesting  the  General  As- 

imself.    Nobel  had  proposed  to  mix  the  oil  sembly  of  the  State  to  meet  on  the  18th.    The 

rith  wood-naphtha,  the  two  liquids  blending  urgent  motive  for  this  call  was  the  opinion  held 

a  any  proportions  required,  and  the  oil  being  by  the  "Governor,  that  the  term  of  all  officers 

bs  rendered  non-explosive  in  respect  both  to  appointed  by  the  provisional  governor  expired 

trcn^aion  and  heat.    When  required  for  use,  with  his  removal.    The  debt  of  the  State  at  this 

be  oil  is  thrown  down  by  addition  of  water,  time  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 
nd,  being  drawn  off  with  a  siphon,  is  found  to 

lave  regained  its  explosibility.  Among  objections    Old  debt  due  and  unpaid $864,000 

0  this  method  are,  the  loss  of  some  nitroleum,     ^     "       not  matured 9,885,600 

•ability  of  the  naphtha  to  volatilize,  the  possibiU-    Coupons  past  due  and  unpaid 3,000,000 

y  of  chemical  action  between  the  two  liquids.  Total  ante-war  debt $12,749,500 

m  the  combustibility  of  naphtha  and  its  va-  Add  debt  for  internal  improvement  during 

wr.    Several  persons  have  proposed  to  keep       The  war 1,619,000 

ibe  nitroleum  mixed  with  sand,  which,   be-  m  *  i  j  ux                                   ^TTTTTZTr, 

M«  dividing  ite  ma™,  shonid  conduct  off  heat ;  ^,,J'^^::::::::::::::::::::::::f'\^;^ 

>Qt  tills  would  greatly  mcrease  the  bulk  and  

^'ciS^t  of  packages,  and  occasion  much  loss    Balance $4,694^71/ 
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The  assets  above  mentioDed  consist  of  stocks  State  had  ceased  as  corporatioiis  to  eiist.  l«  s 

and  bonds  of  railroads,  which  promise  to  be-  l^al  consequence  of  the  reTofaitk>n  and  th? 

come  productive  under  a  revival  of  trade  and  complete  conquest  of  the  State.   They  fdrtht: 

transportation.    Taxation  to  meet  the  interest  sustained  this  opinion  bj  the  Mowing  srm- 

and  expenditures  was  urged  by  the  Governor  ment  : 

upon  the  Legislature,  more  especially  for  the       r*  ;-  - n  -^»*i  ^i  .. ;  t     #  •  *      *•    i  - 

1  \.  ^     rr«v        1        i"  4U  II  It  la  a  well-settled  pnnciple  of  loternatioDil  i:«- 

latter  purpose.    The  value  of  the  real  and  per-  (so  well  settled  it  is  nnneceWarr  to  refer  to  ntL- 

sonal  property  of  the  people  was  estimated  by  ities},  that  in  a  conquered  coontry  all  kw«  mi 

the  treasurer  at  $250,000,000.    To  meet  the  por-  idl  nghts  of  persons  and  property  oesse  to  exl^t  ei- 

tion  of  the  debt  due  and  becoming  due  in  18G6,  ^fP*  *^^  ^^^^  and  such  n^hts  as  the  cotfiucM 

the  Legislature  at  this  session  anthorized  th/  ^''^"ronJSe^r^id'^'k^^Sl'S&r.^^hj 

treasurer  to  prepare  and  sell  at  par  6  per  cent,  ©ne  can  doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Pr«sideT»tJ.^> 

bonds,  to  the  amount  of  three  and  a  half  mil-  son,  we  were  a  conquered  people,  sod  that  l<,  i- 

lions  of  dollars,  payable  after  thirty-four  years,  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  coa<iQt:fj 

An  act  was  also  passed  relative  to  negroes  and  power,  had  a  right  to  decree  8«ch  laws  es  to  Ic 

■r>r^«<i.«»a  «**  ^#^1^-      Tf  ,i«fl«^«  ♦i,^  !«*.*«-  ',.  *i ^  seemcd  best,    lie  refused  to  accept  the  tencs qSt".  ' 

persons  of  color.     It  defines  the  latter  m  these  ^    o^neral  Sherman  to  rccogniie  &orth  Carolia.  u : 

words:  "Negroes  and  their  issue,  even  where  de/acto  goYernment  He  proceeded,  in  a  manDca- 

one  ancestor  in  each  succeeding  generation  to  known  to  our  laws,  to  appoint  a  proridoul  p^- 

the  fourth  inclusive  is  white,  shall  be  deemed  ernor.  Without  the  forms  of  law  he  dcpriTeaiU-.*> 

persons  of  color."    The  act  confers  upon  those  ^L't  "lu^'t'cem^^^^^^^^^^ 

persons  the  same privJeges  as  ore  enjoyed  by  clamation.notthatapartofihedrillawswerettK 

whites  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity.     It  re-  end,  but  that  "all  civil  government  "was  at  ucc:!^ 

moves  all  distinction  of  color  in  the  application  North  Carolina.    He  provided  for  a  call  of  a  ccsr^ 

of  the  word  apprentice:  it  ratifies  the  cohabi-  tion,  not  in  accordance  with  our  constitatK>D,  j:- 

tation  of  all  former  slaves  into  a  state  of  mr-  rn'n^rVntit'ri^'/lfJTlt  ^S^^:^ 

nage,  and  requires  them  to  acknowledge  the  ^iu  of  the  President,  the  provisional  goimxt  ^ 

cohabitation  before  a  justice   of  the  peace  or  dares  all  civil  offices  in  the  State  racant,  ud  pr^ 

county  clerk ;  makes  all  contracts,  in  which  one  ceeds  to  fill  the  same,  prescribing  officers  for  »q.- 

of  the  parties  is  a  person  of  color,  and  the  con-  rations,  and  qualifications  for  stockfcoWere  it  :-•: 

sidera^on  ten  dolL,  or  more,  void  unless  put  ^rrTwrn'S-iaVt'o  K^hi^l-XlS^^i: 

m  wntmg  and  witnessed  by  a  white  who  can  jects  shall  be  cognizable  before  them.    lo  obedkn.- 

read ;   makes    all  marriages    between  whites  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  a  conmt  < 

and  persons  of  color  void ;  persons  of  color  not  assembled,  which  convention,  by  its  acts,  acccji?  J 

otherwise  incompetent,  are  made  capable  of  f;?^.r''Ti?.^*i^?!i''*?'!i*i™^,*'-l5n'^ 

v^«  '^      ^,1  «      i       n         A  •        i.  1  1  thonty  oT  the  President  as  a  conqueror,  tuc  j*'  - 

bcanng  evidence  m  all  controversies  at  law  and  cecdei  to  act  according  to  the  said  terms,  recenr: 

in  equity,  where  the  rights  of  persons  of  color  messages  and  din>atches  firom  the  President  coEr  r 

are  at  issue,  and  also  in  pleas  of  the  State  where  ling  the  action  of  the  convention  in  matters  oi^i'-' 

the  violence,  fraud,  or  injurv  alleged  shall  be  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Slate.  »bo!W>  > 

charged  to  have  been  doue-byor  to  persons  tlKTh™?Whi;:LV°&"».T^^^- 

ot   ooJor.     In    all  other  cases  the  consent  of  the  late  attempt  of  North  Carolina  to  secede  fi^iati 

parties  is  necessary  to  moke  the  testimony  ad-  United  States,  whether  any  and  what  Isyb  bare  w^;- 

missible.     A  proviso  suspends  the  operation  of  and  now  are  in  force,"  etc.,  and  ordainlnx  Lr  «•- 

the  section  until  jurisdiction  in  matters  relat-  ordinance  all  laws  not  inconsistent  with  tbe  c.:i- 

ing  to  freedmen  is  Wed  to  the  courts  of  the  pAe?al?^%?^Lfpl,!*^^^^^^  5!^i  it'JL^^^^^  •.: 

btate.     Ibo  criminal  laws  of  the  State  affect-  the  President  as  conqueror;  otherwise,  ve  haw  I 

ing  whites  are  extended  to  persons  of  color,  ex-  no  convention.    There  is  now  no  civil  giajmm:' 

ccpt  in  cases  otherwise  provided.     All  acts  re-  °o  legislature,  as  all  owe  their  existence  to  tic  ?-• 

lating  to  slaves  and  slave  labor  are  repealed.  g^^  ^L^fde^aTf^t^^^^^^^^ 

The  reports  of  the  banks  of  the  btate  pre-  identbas  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  brtl. 

vious  to  the  beginning  of  18G5,  showed  $800,-  convention,  and  is  now  recognized  hy  die  UgiMa>. 

000  in  specie  in  their  possession,  and  that  they  enacting  such  laws  as  are  decreed  bv  the  PK^<i?i>  • 

owed  to  holders  of  their  notes  and  depositors  ho  not  only  recommending,  but  demanding  »a A -=- 

$8,650,000,    and   that  there  was  due  to  them  »nch  measures  as  a  condition  P'<*?f«V.'i2l'^£^- 

fi     A'  \     x.  £>     •**  *'"^*"   ""°  Ya«  rlT^/s^^/T  emment    Measures  at  variance  with  what  we  «* 

for  discounts,  before  the  war,  about  $3,000,000,  to  be  our  best  interest,  and  repugnant  to  »U  of  i-^ 

and,  since  the  dose  of  the  war,  about  $8,000,000.  feelings,  have  been,  and  are  continuaUy  bebf  ea*.*- 

The  University  and  the  Board  of  Literature  had  «d,  simply  because  it  was  so  decreed  by  the  I*re- 

large  amounts  in  the  two  principal  banks.     By  \i^^^    ^^  "  ^^^^  interest  to  continue  to  <sw.cTr.  :• 

an  assignment,  or  ^ro  rata  distribution,  the  note-  *^®  ^^^'^^^^  °^*^®  President. 
.     holders  and  depositors  would  receive  about  ten        "What,  they  ask,  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  ars»> 

cents  on  the  aoUar  in  specie.    A  joint  com-  nance  declaring  what  laws  are  in  force  on  WT^" 

niittee  on  banks,  in  die  Legislature,  reported  rations,  it  being  admitted  by  the  whole  tlrfif; 

that  their  coin  was  the  basis  of  their  contracts,  of  the  government,  and  impliedly  in  said  *'^": 

and  to  interfere  with  it  would  be  a  violation  of  nance,  that  during  the  revolution  charters  oi 

contract.    They  further  said  that,  after  investi-  corporations  with  all  other  kws  ceased  tP  ei*^. 

gating  the  subject,  they  were  of  opinion  that  With  the  consent  of  the  President,  thecOT\«'  • 

all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  corporations  of  tlio  tion  could  ordain  charters  for  corporatioa^  c  -" 
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)emg  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the  the  punishment  for  rape  of  a  white  woman  by 

>t&te  and  its  citizens,  the  coi*porations  could  a  black,  to  be  death,  thus  discriminating  be- 

iccept  the  charters  or  not,  bnt  until  accepted  tween  whites  and  blacks.    The  convention  at 

be  ordinance  is  of  no  effect.    No  stockholders  this  session  removed  the  objections,  and  the 

iccepted  the  ordinance  of  the  convention,  nor  jorisdlction   of  freedmen    was    subsequently 

L^e  they  expected  to.    The  committee  there-  transferred  to  the  civil  courts,  except  in  rela- 

bre  concluded  that  the  charters  of  the  banks  tion  to  contracts  for  wages.    The  convention 

ijul  expired  and  could  not  be  renewed.  at  its  previous  session  passed  an  ordinance  ex- 

At  this  session,  the  Legislature  appropriated  empting  from  civil  prosecution  all  officers  and 

:20,000  for  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  soldiers  6f  the  Confederate  army  for  acts  done 

>Qmb  and  Blind,  yearly,  for  1868  and  1867;  it  by  them  under  orders  of  superiors.    An  ordi- 

Iso  appropriated  $7,000  for  the  use  of  the  Uni-  nance  was  now  introduced,  extending  univer- 

ersity ;  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  sal  amnesty  to  all  crimes  less  than  capital  felo- 

rastees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres-  nies  committed  before  May,  1865.    The  consti- 

jrterian  Church  of  the  United  States ;  also,  to  tution  of  the  State   having  been  previously 

ocept  the  donation  of  Congress  to  provide  several  times  amended,  a  committee  was  ap- 

jUcf^es  for  the  benefit  of  agi'icultural  and  me-  pointed  to  revise  and  consolidate  it.   In  the 

hanic  arts ;  also,  to  punish  vagrants ;  also,  to  bill  of  rights  reported  from  the  committee,  one 

ecnrc  to  laborers  in  agriculture  their  wages  in  section  declared  that  **  no  freedman  shall  be 

;ind  when  the  contract  is  for  the  same ;  also,  convicted  of  any  crime  but  by  the  unanimous 

0  prevent  enticing   servants  from   fulfilling  verdict  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  men  in 

heir  contracts ;  also  to  establish  workhouses  open  court,  as  heretofore  used."    As  this  pro- 

,nd  houses  of  correction  in  the  several  coun-  vision   would    make   every   offence,  however 

ies;  also,  to  incorporate  a  college  for  the  edu-  trivial,  triable  by  a  lury,  it  was  moved  that  the 

ation  of  black  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Legislature  should  have  power  to  provide  for 

rospel.     Besolutions  were  passed  to  famish  other  modes  of  trial  in  misdemeanors  with  the 

irtiticial  limbs  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  right  of  appeal.    A  debate  during  two  days 

^tate ;  to  adopt  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  ensued,  when    the  amendment  was  adopted, 

;onstitntion,*Art.  13,  in  the  sense  that  it  does  yeas,  68 ;  nays,  48.    The  convention  proceeded 

tot  enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress  to  legislate  to  make  a  radical  revision  of  the  constitution 

iQ  the  subject  of  freedmen  within  the  btate ;  of  the  State,  and  closed  by  requiring  their  work 

Iso,  of  thanks  to  President  Johnson,  ^'  for  the  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval  or 

oanlj,  patriotic,    and  statesmanlike    position  rejection  on  the  2nd  day  of  August  ensuing, 

rhich  he  had  taken  in  vetoing  the  unconstitu-  On  July  1st,  the  Governor  issued  his  proclama- 

ional  act  of  Congress  extending  the  powers  of  tion  ordering  the  proper  officers  to  hold  the 

beFreedmon's  Bureau."  On  the  12th  of  March  election.    A  very  able  discussion  ensued  in  the 

he  Legislature  adjourned.  newspapers  on  the  power  and  authority  of  the 

On  May  24th  the  State  Convention  reassem-  convention  to  alter  or  revise  the  constitution. 
)led  in  an  adjourned  session.  A  resolution  Those  who  objected  to  the  action  of  the  con- 
ras  offered  that  it  ac^journ  sine  die^  for  the  vention  did  so  on  the  ground  that  the  conven- 
"easons  that  it  was  called  at  the  instance  of  the  tion  was  constituted  by  President  Johnson  in 
JVesident  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  his  military  capacity,  and  that  the  constitution 
md  navy,  that  the  State,  by  altering  its  consti-  was  legally  in  force  in  the  State,  and  binding 
Btion  in  conformity  with  the  necessities  of  the  on  the  people,  and  they  urged,  1st,  That  it  was 
^ar,  might  be  restored  to  the  Union ;  that  this  not  a  legitimate  convention,  and  had  no  power 
)Qrpose  had  been'  satisfactorily  accomplished;  to  make  a  now  constitution,  or  alter  or  amend 
hat  thJ3  was  moved  in  anticipation  that  fur-  that  which  existed.  2d,  As  the  convention  had 
iier  occasion  for  its  services  might  arise,  and  no  legitimate  existence,  its  acts  cannot  be  ren* 
bat  all  measures  to  regulate  further  the  inter-  dered  valid  by  popular  sanction.  8d,  Admit- 
ial  policy  of  the  State  by  a  convention  called  ting  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
n  this  manner,  would  be  subversive  of  the  had  the  power  legitimately  to  call  a  convention 
^<>nstitution  and  revolutionary.  This  resolu-  of  the  people  of  Qie  State,  still,  as  the  conven- 
tion was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  large  majority,  tion  so  called  by  him  was  limited  to  the  consid- 
fhe  Governor  sent  a  message  to  the  convention  eration  of  certain  subjects,  it  had  authority  to 
'elatingthehistory  of  affairs  since  their  adjourn-  consider  such  subjects  only:  it  was  a  limited 
•lent,  and  stating  that  no  event  anticipated,  and  not  an  unlimited  convention,  and  every 
ind  which  might  require  their  presence,  had  attempt  thereof  to  exercise  powers  not  con- 
taken  place.  He  further  stated,  that  the  Gen-  ferred  upon  it  is  null  and  void.  The  reply  of 
tral  (John  C.Robinson),  in  supervision  of  the  those  who  sustained  the  action  of  the  con- 
freedmon's  bureau,  was  desirous  to  give  to  the  vention  was,  that, "  if  it  was  a  valid  convention 
fiTil  courts  fuU  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  relat-  for  any  purpose,  then  it  was  valid  to  all  in- 
"ig  to  the  freedmen,  but  was  prevented  by  tents  and  purposes."  On  the  day  of  the  elec- 
«rtaia  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  tion  the  revised  constitution  was  r^'ected  by  a 
felating  to  negroes,  etc.,  above  mentioned,  mi^jority  of  1,982  in  a  total  vote  of  4*1,122. 
Tbeso  provisions  limited  the  extent  to  which  The  annual  election  of  State  officers  is  on 
n^jgro  testimony  might  be  admissible,  and  made  the  2d  Thursday  of  Aug.  Those  who  were  op- 
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posed  to  the  reflection  of  Gorernor  Worth  as- 
sembled at  Raleigh  on  September  20th,  nnd^r 
the  designation  of  ^'the  Union  Mass  Meeting," 
and  nominated  Alfred  Dockery  for  Govern  or. 
The  following,  among  other  resolutions,  were 
adopted : 

Betolvedy  That,  in  order  to  secure  the  reSstab- 
Kahment  of  the  State  in  the  Federal  Union;  the 
speedy  restoration  of  ail  rights,  priTileges,  and  im- 
manities  of  her  loyal  citizens,  and  the^nal  adjust- 
ment of  the  gOTemmental  relations  of  her  whole 
people  in  harmony  with  the  National  Ooremmenty 
the  amendment  proposed  hy  the  present  Coneress, 
as  article  14th,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  these  ends,  should 
be  accepted  and  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina. 

Ritolnedy  That,  having  lull  confidence  in  the  justice 
and  magnanimity  of  Congress  that,  upon  the  ratifica- 
tion of  said  proposed  amendment,  tne  disability  to 
hold,  or  to  be  eligible  to  office  imposed  therein,  will 
be,  in  c^ery  proper  case,  removed,  without  discrimi- 
nation as  to  any  class  or  party  of  our  fellow-citizens 
on  account  of  their  antecedents,  and  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  will  be  forthwith  readmitted  to  the 
Union,  we  would  respectfully  nree  upon  our  whole 
people  to  consider,  and  demana  that  the  same  be 
ratified  by  their  representatiyes  in  the  next  General 
Aasembly. 

On  the  next  day  General  Dockcry  declined 
to  be  a  candidate.  He,  however,  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  resolutions  and  address  of  the 
meeting,  and  also  said : 

I  greatly  prefer  the  Howard  amendment,  with  its 
reference  of  negro  suffrage  to  our  own  Legislature, 
than  .to  risk  the  next  Congress,  which,  in  tSi  proba- 
bility, will  pass  a  much  more  stringent  law  upon 
that  subject. 

I  also  vastly  prefer  the  restrictions  upon  office- 
holderSf  about  which  the  secession  organs  clamor  so 
much^  to  more  general  proscription^  with  the  con- 
fiscation of  our  lands,  of  which  tnere  is  great  danger, 
should  the  proposed  amendment  be  rejected. 

Governor  Worth  was  renominated  without 
other  opposition.  At  the  election  Governor 
Worth  received  82,067  votes,  and  General 
Dockcry  9,858;  Worth's  m^ority,  22,209.  A 
Legislature  was  chosen  at  the  same  election. 
This  body  assembled  at  Raleigh  on  November 
20th.  The  Governor  addressed  them  with  a 
message  in  which  he  declared  that  law  and  or- 
der existed  throughout  tlie  State ;  that  the  civil 
authorities  were  able  to  impose  punishment  on 
all  offenders;  that  the  courts  were  in  opera- 
tion as  efficiently  as  before  the  war,  and  that 
justice  was  administered  to  all  classes.  He  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  negro  suffrage  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
recommended  that,  aid  be  given  to  the  freed- 
men  to  emigrate  to  any  of  the  Northern  States ' 
they  might  choose.  The  following  resolutions 
were,  at  an  early  day  of  the  session,  introduced 
to  the  Legislature  and  passed  unanimously : 

Ji€  it  rehohed  by  the  Senate  and  llouet  of  Commons 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  J^orth  Carolina^  That  we, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
feel  it  to  be  an  imperatiye  duty  to  those  we  repre- 
sent, under  existing  circumstances,  when  grave  and 
important  questions  are  pending  in  reference  to  the 
restoration  of  the  State  to  the  federal  Union,  to  vin- 
dicate the  loyalty  and  good  faith  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  and  to  solemnly  delare,  that,  on  ac- 


cepting the  issue  of  the  late  conflict  of  snns,  tad  is 
submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  Govenment  of  di 
United  States,  they  did  so  in  entire  candor  aztd  g«:>! 
faith,  which  have  been  made  manifest  in  the  dkinc- 
ter  and  conduct  of  our  people  in  relation  to  tbeFe^i- 
eral  Government;  and  they  also  dedaae  tbtt  L, 
imputations  or  doubta  as  to  the  loyalty  and  fi<»: 
faith  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  are  slile  ntp-.; 
to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  injurious  to  tbeir  in. 
interests. 

Beeolvedf  That  it  is  the  most  ardent  with  of  Ui 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  be  restored  to  Ji 
their  constitutional  rights  and  relations  nsder  tl. 
Federal  Government,  and  that  no  honorable  f\f^- 
tions  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part,  or  thtt  of  thrr 
constituted  authorities,  to  accomplidi  thatgrettee:, 
which  they  believe  to  be  identified  with  tlie  percA- 
nent  peace  and  prospnerity  of  our  whole  coaitn. 

Resolved,  That  it  ist  also  the  ardent  wi»huftl? 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  be  restored,  not  oclr  r>^ 
their  constitutional  relations  tc  the  Federal  Gorrr- 
ment,  but  to  relations  of  peace  and  concord  whl  iti 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  tiliat  the  differeroi 
of  the  past  may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  Uut  v  > 
good  and  patriotic  of  all  sections  of  our  constn  mi> 
unite  in  tne  restoration  of  our  noble  'and  eic4'*ti 
form  of  government,  as  the  lasting  pledge  of  pei> 
and  union  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  p«»t 

A  convention  of  colored  delegates  from  vsr!- 
ous  parts  of  the  State  assembled  at  Raleigh «(. 
October  1st  to  consider  measures  for  tbcnititJ 
and  political  elevation  of  their  race.  The  Qr:- 
eruor,  among  others,  was  invited  to  tLKS^-i 
them,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  assure  yon,  that  1  axa  d]» 
posed  to  do  every  thing  I  can,  as  a  dtixeo,  tsA  n 
Governor,  to  protect  you  in  all  your  ri«bta.&wiij 
encourage  you  to  be  industrious,  to  eofaeate  t  z: 
children,  and  to  make  yourselves  respectable  izi 
ha{)py;  and  while  you  may  expect  my  prsteciio^ 
while  you  do  right,'!  shall  be  equally  ready  to  biT* 
those  punished  who  do  wron^ 

You  are  very  poor.  Your  nrst  care  should  K\  '5 
industry  and  economv,  to  provide  good  sapplse^^' 
meat  and  bread,  and  devote  all  vou  can  spare  t>  edu- 
cate ^our  children ;  and  remember  that  it  is  the  «<l- 
mon  mterest  of  both  races  that  no  enmitr  b€  alin*.^ 
to  grow  up  between  them.  As  far  as  I  kcov.  xjf 
general  feeling  of  your  late  masters  is  kind  toward 
you.  The  whites  reel  that  they  owe  you  a  dett  i*: 
gratitude  for  your  quiet  and  orderly  coadact  dont: 
the  war,  and  ^ou  should  endeavor  so  to  act  as  t.- 
keep  up  this  lundly  feeling  between  the  tiro  r&ct^  ^ 

Let  me  advise  you  not  to  meddle  in  goTeroci::'' 
affairs.  You  know  how  (few  of  your  race  are  r-  •; 
capable  of  understanding  matters  of  this  MTt,  a: ' 
you  see  the  strifes  and  troubles  in  which  party  p^>L- 
tics  have  involved  the  whites.  Avoio  pofc»>--- 
Practice  industry,  virtue,  and  cultivate  the  !::>. 
feeling  which  now  exists  between  the  races,  aw  7  a 
will  thus  acquire  competence  and  elevate  toot  p£> 
dition. 

NORTHBROOK,  Rt  Hon,  FitAxas  T.  Ba:;' 
ISO,  first  Lord,  an  English  statesman  and  tciil-'. 
born  at  Stratton  Park,  near  Vincbestir,  Apr* 
20,  1796;  died  there  September  6,  ISCC.  Ji«» 
was  a  descendant  of  the  great  familj  of  w^ 
ings,  was  educated  at  AVinchester  and  O:^ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  viri*  ^^^ 
honors  in  1821 ;  studied  law,  and  wascaU*^^ 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  1823.  In  l*2o  Lc 
was  elected  for  the  borough  of  rortflnoQlju  1- 
the  Whig  interest,  representing  it  for  lorty 
years  continuously  in  the  House  </  Comfflw^ 
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■  • 

1830  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  ence  dating  from  1795 — ^and  when  he  took 
i  Treasury,  holding  the  office  four  years,  charge  of  its  affairs,  it  was  without  funds,  snit- 
en  he  relinquished  it  to  become  one  of  the  able  bnildings,  library,  or  philosophical  anpa- 
it  secretaries  thereof.  In  1839  ho  accepted  ratns,  and  involved  in  debt.  He  devoted  all  his 
>  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  energies  at  once  to  the  work  of  removing  these 
that  capacity  took  a  prominent  part  in  disabilities,  and  providing  for  these  pressing 
Tving  out  the  arrangement  for  the  penny-  needs.  Through  his  persistent  efforts,  the  State 
^ige  system,  which  had  been  commenced  by    Legislature  passed  a  law,  in  1814,  which  laid 

predecessor,    Lord    Monteagle.      In    1849    the .  foundation  for  the  future  success  of  the 
undertook  the    office   of   First   Lord  of     institution.    The  amount  of  financial  aid  thus 
i  Admiralty,  which  he  held  for  a  term  of     afforded  to  the  college  was  to.  be  derived  from  a 
ec  years.     At  the  last  general  election  for    lottery,  a  method  of  raising  money  then  re- 

mbers  of  Parliament,  Lord  Northbrook,  in  a  garded  as  legal   and   unexceptionable.      The 

tceful  address  to  the  electors,  declined  to  be  management  of  this  lottery  was  confided  to 

lin  a  candidate.    Kearly  a  year  before  his  Dr,  Nott,  and  by  him  conducted  with  great 

lib  he  was   raised    to  the  peerage,  being  ability,  though  the  complications  which  resulted 

ated  Baron  Northbrook  of  Stratton,  in  the  from  his  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  it  suhse- 

mty  of  Southampton.    He  was  a  man  of  re-  qnently  caused  hiui  great  trouble  and  anxiety, 

ed  and  educated  tastes,  and  particularly  fond  The  in  vestments,,  though  not  in  all  cfl.ses  irame- 

dasiical  studies,  for  which  he  was  distin-  diately  productive,  eventually  greatly  enhanced 

shed  in  early  life.  the  amount  of  the  endowment  of  the  college, 

S^ORTH  GERMAN"  CONFEDERATION,  and  when,  a  few  years  since,  at  Dr.  Nott's  own 
'e  Gesmany.)  instance,  a  searching  investigation  was  made  of 
JsORWAY.  (See  Sweden.'^  his  whole  financial  management,  extending  over 
ffOTT,  Eliphalet,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer-  a  period  of  almost  forty  years,  his  foresight, 
n  clergyman  and  educator,  for  sixty- two  ability,  and  care  for  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
ars  president  of  Union  College,  born  in  Ash-  tion,  were  amply  vindicated.  After  this  investi- 
•d,  Windham  coimty.  Conn.,  June  25,  1T78;  gation  was  concluded.  Dr.  Nott  crowned  his 
i'l  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  January  29,  1866.  years  of  solicitude  and  liberality  in  his  manage- 
s  paternal  grandfather  was  a  clergyman  of  ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  college,  by  a  farther 
fbrook.  Conn. ;  and  his  father  was  for  many  endowment  of  property  valued  at  $600,000  from 
are  in  the  mercantile  business,  bnt  a  series  of  bis  own  private  fortune.  During  his  long  in- 
isfortnnes  reduced  him  to  poverty  sf,  a  time  cumbency  upwards  of  4,000  yonng  men  gradu- 
iicn  the  son  needed  his  aid  in  obtaining  a  lib-  ated  from  the  institution,  and  it  may  safely  be 
al  education.  His  mother,  however,  was  a  said  that  from  no  American  college  of  the  same 
3man  of  fine  cnltnre,  and  did  much  towards  age  has  there  gone  forth  a  greater  number  of 
malating  his  love  for  learning,  and  turning  men  who  have  conspicuously  succeeded  in  the 
s  mental  faculties  in  the  right  direction.  He  political,  the  commercial,  the  ecclesiastical,,  or, 
Ddied  Latin  and  Greek  nnder  the  guidance  of  to  speak  generally,  the  more  active  and  business 
^  brother,  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  for  more  than  avocations  of  the  land.  Widely  as  they  were 
reescore  and  ten  years  pastor  of  the  Congre-  scattered,  various  as  might  be  their  occupations, 
itioQal  church,  of  Franklin,  Conn.  When  and  conflicting  as  were  their  views  on  other 
•out  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  took  charge  of  a  subjects,  all  agreed  in  respect,  veneration,  and 
hool  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  at  the  same  time  love  for  him  whose  teachings  and  counsels  they 
irsuing  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  had  so  long  enjoyed.  But  preeminent  as  Di;. 
idvr  the  Rev.  Joel  Benedict,  D.  D.,  whose  Nott  stood  as  an  educator,  he  deserves  grateful 
iJiffliter  he  afterwards  married.  On  leaving  recognition  for  his  eflforts  for  the  good  of  man- 
lain  field  he  spent  one  year  inBrown  Uni-  kind  in  other  departments.  His  labors  in  the 
jr<itT,  Providence,  and  during  (that  time  was  temperance  reform,  both  by  voice  and  pen,  and 

tlie  head  of  his  class  in  mathematics  and  the  his  various  and  long-continued  experiments  on 

piraagw.    He  graduated  out  of  due  course  in  heat,  with  the  view  of  applying  it  to  usefnl  and 

'•♦•K    Returning  to  his  brother's,  at  Franklin,  economical  purposes  for  human  benefit,  if  not 

s  J^tndied  theology,  and  the  same  year  was  as  successful  as  he  had  hoped,  evince  the  fer- 

^en^d  to  preach  by  the  New  London  Congre-  tility  of  an  intellect  which  loved  to  task  itself 

^tional  Association,  which  sent  him  as  a  mis-  for  the  good  of  others.    As  a  preacher,  his 

'Jiiary  into  the  then  desolate  part  of  New  style  of  thought,  his  manner,  his  elocution,  his 

'  f k  bordering  upon  Otsego  Lake,  when  he  action,  were  all  his  own — the  chief  character- 

;tiUi5hed  a  flourishing  academy  at  Cherry  istio  being  his  impressiveness.     In  1805  the 

allev,  and  acted  in  the  dogblc  capacity  of  College  of  New  Jersey  conferred  upon  him  the 

^•?acher  and  teacher  for  nearly  three  years,  title  of  D.  D.,  and  in  1828  he  received  that  of 

^-  ^"98,  upon  a  visit  East,  he  received  and  LL.  D.    His  principal  published  works  are  a 

f'tpted  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  volume  of  lectures  on  temperance,  and  several 

»wch  of  Albany,  where  he  labored  success-  occasional  discourses,  the  most  celebrated  of 

J".^  nntil  1804,  when  he  was  invited  to  assume  which  are,  that  on  the  "  Death  of  Hamilton," 

.    presidency  of  Union  College.    The  institu-  and  one  delivered  before  the  Genera2  Assembly 

m  was  yet  in  its  infancy— its  corporate  exist-  of  the  Presbyterian  OhurcK 
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OBITUARIES,  Amesioan.    Jan,  1. — Skix-  after  ODened  a  store  at  Jericho,  now  Bun- 

NER,  Dr.  P.  II.,  a  blind  man,  editor  of  the  maga-  bridge,  N.  Y.    In  1810  he  transferred  Lis  lc» 

zine  ^*  Tlie  Mute  and  the  Blind,"  died  at  Tren-  ness  to  r^  estate  and  private  bankin?.  andh 

ton,  N.J.  He  was  a  native  of  Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  1826  removed  to  Norwich,  and  became  iat.r. 

and  the  first  instructor  of  poor  colored  deaf  estcd  in  the  Chenango  Bank,  and  subseqcenllT 

mutes  and  blind,  for  whose  sake  he  sacrificed  in  the  establishment  of  the  Wayne  Coc.r 

all  his  property.  Bank.    In  1831  Jie  removed  to  Binghan)i'  c 

Jan.  1.-— Stillmak,  Thomas  B.,  an  eminent  and  became  president  of  the  Broome  Cawlh 

engineer  and  mechanic,  and  one  of  the  founders  Bank,  which  ofiice  he  held  unto  his  denih. 
of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  died  at  Plainfield,        Jan,  8. — Purdt,  Hon.  Elijah  F.,  aproniineat 

N.  J.,  aged  C9  years.    He  may  be  called  the  Democratic  politician,  and  popularly  tuf^fx  as 

father  of  coast  navigation  in  this  country,  hav-  the  "  War-Horse  of  the  Dcmocrary,"  dicJ  ii 

ing  established  the  first  line  of  steamships  on' our  New  York  City,  aged  70  years.    He  was  a  or 

coast — the  Southerner  and  Northerner — carry-  tive  of  Westchester  Comity,  but  remoT^  :> 

ing  passengers  and  freight  between  New  York  New  York  in  1819,  commencing  busiDessy  a 

and  Charleston,  8.  C.    During  the  war  he  was  carman.    Subsequently  he  entered  the  p-ocen 

United  States  inspector  of  steam-vessels  for  the  trade,  and  met  with  much  success.    His  poud- 

Now  York  district,  and  superintendent  of  con-  cal  career  commenced  during  the  election  a:i- 

struction  of  revenue  cutters.    His  last  work  was  paign  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  for  ihets 

to  put  twelve  armed  steam-cutters  afloat  in  time  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  ii; 

place  of  the  sailing  vessels  heretofore  used.  He  was  noted  for  his  boldness  in  the  assertioo  ^ 

was  also  president  of  the  Mctropolitaa  Savings  his  principles,  his  firm  adherence  to  the  ri^t, 

Bank,  trustee  for  nearly  twenty  years  of  the  and  his  never-failing  integrity;  while  hisc'/> 

New  York  Hospital,  and  associated  in  many  prehensive  knowledge  of  political  historr,  ci 

other  public  charities.    His  life  was  one  of  his  familiarity  with  the  laws  and  ordinances  cf 

ceaseless  activity  and  usefulness,  and  his  ser-  the  city  and  county  govemnaents,  gare  li 

vices  in  behalf  of  the  Government  during  the  opinions  great  weight  and  inflaencc. 
war,  and  since,  have  been  so  arduous,  that  his       Jam,.  13. — Solgeb,  Dr.  REDmoin,  a  He* 

life  has  been  as  much  a  sacrifice  for  his  conn-  garian  patriot,  scholar,  and  lecturer,  died  ii 

try  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  Washington,  D.  C.    He  came  to  the  riLted 

Jan,  8. — MoEenlt,    Hon.    Jacob  Kjcblin,  States  with  Kossuth,  and  for  some  years  t ^ 

member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  died  Assistant  Register  of  the  U,  S.  Treasarr. 
at   Douglasville,    Pa.,    aged   42    years.      He        c/an.  18. — Swann,  Lieut.  RobebtF.,  otT.^. 

graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1848,  and  two  receiving-ship  Vermont,  committed  sniridc  ii » 

years  later  at  the  Law  School ;  was  admitted  to  fit  of  insanity,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  tivi 

the  bar  of  Pennsylvania  in  1851,  and  entered  25  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Mar}'la£dct- 

upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Douglas-  listed  early  in  the  war  as  master^s  mate.  t£&  "^ 

villo,  and  afterward  in  Reading.     Prom  1856  most  of  the  naval  battles  of  the  Missis&ip( I  •^' 

to  1859  he  was  District  Attorney  for  Berks  subsequently  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and  t^ 

County^  and  in  1860  member  of  Congress  for  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron^  wkn.^ 

the  Reading  district  commanded  the  Potomska.    He  headed  slto-i' 


Jan,  5. — HiCKEY,  Gen.  Wiluam,  Chief  Clerk  expeditions  into  the  country,  andrendcrtd 

of  the  United  States  Senate  for  42  years,  died  valoable  services,  that  a  general  order  of  tbii.y 

in  Washington,  I).  C,  aged  70  years.    He  de-  was  read  on  the  quarter-dock  of  each  to^^. 

Bcended  from  an  old  Maryland  family,  and  from  He  was  for  a  time  in  command  of  the  Ladci^. 

men  who  left  England  with  Lord  Baltimore,  afterward  the  Shawmut^  and  finally  attarb«?c 

on  account  of  their  devotion  to  the  Roman  to  the  receiving-ship  Vermont,  at  New  YoHj. 

Catholic  Churcli,  and  was  himself  a  prominent  Jan,   14. — Judah,  Brevet  CoL  He5st  V. 

Catholic.    He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  U.  S.  A.,  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  died  at  Piatt>brr:. 

and  his  wonderftd  knowledge  of  parliamentary  N.  Y.,  aged  about  42  years.    He  vas  a  e«:^ 

law  and  political  history  made  him  an  invalu-  of  Maryland,  but  was  appointed  \o  Wc>tP^^: 

able  officer.    He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  from  New  York,  and  graduated  in  July*  1^'- 

the  Constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  Con-  During  the  war  ho  was  connected  wiiotl* 

gress  as  a  text-book,  and  was  a  frequent  con-  army  in  the  West  as  brigadier-general  •''■' 

tribntor  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day.    He  was  division  commander,  and  was  very  active  in  :1 » 

general  of  militia  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  pursuit  of  Morgan  in  his  raid  intoKcBtxH^J^'}- 

Jan,  5. — Stbono,  Cybus,  a  banker  and  prom-  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  in  1868.    At  the  tiire  oi  I  ^ 

inent  citizen  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  died  in  that  death  he  was  commandant  at  Plattsbori. 

place,   aged  88  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Jan,  15. — Robbiks,  Geoboe  Stiu-van.  i^ 

Colchester,   Conn.,   and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  eminent  New  York  banker  (G.  8*  Boblia**-' 

entered  into  the  iron  business,  and  seven  years  Son),  died  at  his  residence,  ag»i  TO y*<^    *^* 
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?as  a  native  of  East  Granby,  Conn.,  studied  1816  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 

aw  at  Hartford,  and,  removing  to  New  York,  in  Stamford,  continnmg  it  with  marked  snc- 

ntered  into  the  dry  goods  importing  and  job-  cess  nntil  his  death.    He  served  repeatedly  in 

)ing  business.    Since  1842  be  has  been  in  the  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislatnre,  was  one 

irokerago  basiness.         *  of  the  presidential  electors  in  1829,  and  in  1837 

Jan,  15. — Stevens,  Dr.  Hibam  F.,  an  emi-  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor. 

lent  physician,  died  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  aged  40  Jan,  23. — Thompson,  Hon.  Oswald,  an  emi- 

ear3.    Ho  was  educated  at  the  University  of  nent  jurist,  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of 

rermont,  was  a  successful  practitioner,  and  had  Common  Pleas,  died  of  apoplexy  in  Philadel- 

reqnently  represented  his  town  and  county  in  phia,  aged  57  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Phila- 

hc  State  Legislatare ;  was  presiient  of  the  Ver-  delphia,  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1828, 

lODt  Medical  Society,  and  Commissioner  for  studied  law  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Joseph 

he  Insane.  K.  Ingersoll,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  March 

Jan,  15.— CnoATE,  Rufus,  Capt.  U.  S.  Yol?.,  27,  1832.    In  December,  1851,  he  was  made 

lied  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  aged  82  years.    He  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 

ra3  a  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Rufas  Choatc,  was  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia.    To  this  high 

lora  io  Salem,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Amherst  and  important  position  he  brought  every  re- 

•ollego  in  1855,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  quisite  qualiiicalion.    He  was  ample  in  learning, 

lostoa,  1858,  and  in  1861  entered  the  volun-  penetrating,  and  full  of  resource  in  grappling 

eer  service  as  second  lieutenant  Massachusetts  with  difficult  cases,  but  very  cautious,  fearing 

olanteers.    He  took  part  in  the  prominent  to  err.    His  integrity  was  pure  and  unswerv- 

lattles  of  Winchester,   Cedar  Mountain,  and  ing,  his  love  of  justice  surpassing  his  pride  of 

intietara,  and  for  good  conduct  was  promoted  opinion,  and  his  devotion  to  the  arduous  duties 

p  a  captaincy,  but  in  1862  was  obliged  to  re-  of  his  position  so  untiring,  that  in  all  proba- 

:^  on  account  of  ill-health.  bilityhis  life  was  a  sacritice  thereto.    Judge 

Jan,  18.— Davis,  Hon.  John  G.,  member  of  Thompson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  His- 

Jons^ress  from  Indiana,  died  at  Terre  Haute,  torical  Society,  was  a  trustee  of  the  General 

1^  55  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Fleming  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of 

^nntr,  Ky.,  but  removed  with  his  parents  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  amember  of  the 

adiana  when  yet  a  boy.    Before  attaining  his  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  received 

oajority  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  his  adopted  the  degree  of  LL.  t>.  from  Jefferson  College. 

onntv,  and  afterward  clerk,  which  office  he  Jan.  24. — ^Boobman,  James,  an  eminent  New 

leld  twenty-one  years.    In  1850  he  was  elected  York  merchant  and  philanthropist,  died  in  that 

0  Congress,  in  which  body  he  served  four  city,  aged  83  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Kent 

'ttrs  with  more  than  ordinary  distinction*  County,  England,  but  came  to  this  country  with 

Jan,  20. — MoBOAN,  Col.  CnrasTOPHEB  A.,  In-  his  parents  when  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

pector-General  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Divie  Bethune, 

ned  of  asphyxia,  from  the  escape  of  gas  from  a  and  subsequently  entered  into  partnership  with 

loal-stove  in  his  room  at  St  Louis.  He  entered  him  in  1805.    This  connection  was  afterward 

he  service  as  captain  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Ohio  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Boorman,  in  connection  witli 

^ols.,and  in  August,  1861,  was  attached  to  John  Johnson,  formed  the  well-known  fiim  of 

he  stafi'  of  Maj.-Gen.  Pope.    Since  June  80,  Boorman  and  Johnson,  for  many  years  one  of 

862,  ho  was  an  additional  aide-de-camp,  with  the  most  prominent  and  influential  firms  in 

iie  rank  of  colonel,  and  being  from  time  to  New  York  City.    For  many  years  they  almost 

ime  assigned  to  varied  and  important  positions,  entirely  controlled  the  Dundee  trade,  and  their 

plfillod  the  trusts  reposed  in  him  with  rare  snbsequent  transactions  in  Swedish  iron  and 

iilelity  and  ability.  Virginia  tobacco  were  well  'known.    Mr.  Boor- 

Jan.  20.— Ottolenoin,  Mrs.  Helen  Rosalie  man  was  one  of  the  pioneers  and  prime  movers 
^vopBiGUEz,  a  Southern  authoress  and  periodical  in  the  construction  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
writer  of  much  merit,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  road,  and  was  for  many  years  its  president. 
i^ed  23  years.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bank 

/i/n.  23^— OooLiDOE,  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  Rich-  of  Commerce,  and  his  name  stands  first  in  the 

^  U.,  surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  and  medical  director  list  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  that  in- 

>t*the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  died  at  stitution.    Retiring  in  1856  from  the  immediate 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  aged  about  60  years.    He  was  cares  of  business,  he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in 

tnativeof  New  York,  and  was  appointed  assist-  the  public  good,  but  continued,  and  perhaps 

iot^surgeon  from  that  State  in  1841.    He  was  increased,  his  large  and  always  unostentatious 

^  man  of  thorough  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  benefactions.    The  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

jf  snperior  abilities,  both  as  a  surgeon  and  a  the  Protestant  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  the  South- 

^ical  writer.    He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Com-  em  Aid  Society,  and  the  Union  Theological 

taodore  Morris.  Seminary  were  among  the  recipients  of  his 

Jan,  23.— Hawlet,  Chables,    an    eminent  bounty.    Ho  was  also  a  liberal  supporter  of  the 

'awyer  of  Connecticut,  died  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Church,  and  of  most  of  the  causes  peculiarly  her 

^^'l  74  years.  He  was  bom  at  Monroe,  Conn.,  own ;    and  in  the  recent  dark  hours  of  his 

^i^daated  at  Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1818,  country's  trial  he  was  resolute  in  maintaining 

►tndiedlaw  at  Newtown  and  Litchfield,  and  in  her  cause,  and  this  while  cherishing  a  warm 
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regard  for  many  in  the  Sonth,  with  whom  he  July,  1862,  and  served  in  the  office  of  the  r- 

had  friendly  intercourse  in  happier  days.  sistant  surgeon-general  at  St  Loais.   He  trxj 

Jan,  25. — Heter,  Rev.  William  S.,  a  clergy-  with  Pope  in  his  Virginia  campugn,  and  win 

man  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  McClellan  at  Antietam.    During  1864  and  \¥^ 

died-  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  aged  68  years.    lie  he  was  assistant  medical  director  in  the  IV 

was  a  native  of  New  York  City,  graduated  at  partment  of  Philadelphia.    The  only  incKtrt 

Columbia  College  in  1816,  completed  his  theo-  known  of  his  death  was  that  a  group  of  oficer* 

logical  course  in  the  spring  of  1821,  and  in  1823  were  seated  around  the  stove  on  board  ti^ 

was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Re-  steamer  Miami,  opposite  Napoleon,  on  the  A-- 

formed  Dutch  Church  of  Eishkill,  where  he  kansas  River,  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  eTenli: 

remained  until  1851,  when  ill-health  compelled  of  the  28th,  wh^n  the  explosion  occurred,  icl 

hira  to  resign,  and  soon  after  he  removed  to  no  member  of  the  group  was  ever  seen  a^c. 
New  burg.    He  was  an  eminent  scholar  and  an        Jan,  29. — ^Elmendorf,  Rev.  AinrHOST.  D.  D^ 

able  preacher.  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Di:  i 

Jan,  27. — Ckele,  Joseph,  the  oldest  man  in  Church,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y^  aged  53  ye,.-\ 

America,  died  at  Caledonia,  Wisconsin,  aged  He  was  a  native  of  Ulster  County,  N.T^arl 

141  years.    He  was  born  of  French  parents,  in  descended  from  an  ancestry  connected  wi'i  ^'. 

what  is  now  Detroit,  but  which  was  then  only  first  settlement  of  that  region.    He  gwdoat^' 

an  Indian  trading-station,  in  1725.    The  record  with  honor  at  Rutgers'  College,  N.  J.^  in  \<*\ 

of  his  baptism  in  the  French  Catholic  church  and  afterward  at  the  Theological  Seminarr  «t 

In  that  city  establishes  this  fact.    He  was  a  New  Brunswick.    In  1839  he  was  licenstd  t 

resident  of  Wisconsin  for  about  a  century,  and  preach,  and  subsequently  was  pastor  of  tt 

was  first  married  in  New  Orleans  in  1765,  when  churches  in  Hurlay  and  Hyde  Park,  and  ?ix: 

thirty  years  of  age.    A  few  years  after  his  mar-  after  1847  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  wbr* 

riage  he  settled  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  Wis-  he  labored  with  great  acceptance  until  \^i 

consin  was  yet  a  province  of  France.    Before  when  a  new  organization  was  formed  nnder  b 

the  Revolutionary  War,  he  was  employed  to  auspices.    This  new  church  grew  rapidk.  a&l'  • 

£Jarry  letters  between  Prairie  du  Chien  and  its  welfare  he  devoted  all  his  energies  hi  ii'- 

Green  Bay.    He  bore  arms  at  Braddock's  de-  teen  years,  untU  failing  health  obliged  him  t* 

feat,  and  was  an  old  man  when  Jackson  de-  resign.    He  was  an  earnest  worker,  an  i*/ 

feated  PackenhAm  at  New  Orleans.     A  few  preacher,  and  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  aS.*- 

years  ago  he  was  called  as  a  witness  in  the  tions  of  the  community. 
Circuit  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  case  involving        Jan,  — . — HnBBAm>,  W.  B.,  an  eminent  b?^- 

the  title  to  certain  real  estate  at  Prairie  du  yer  and  miUionnaire,  died  at  Columbus,  Cj ; 

Chien,  to  give  testimony  in  relation  to  events  aged  71  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Lowtt:>. 

that  transpired  eighty  years  before,  and  many  N.  Y.,  emigrated  to  Ohio  when  a  boy,  and  >- 

years  before  the  birth  of  the  litigants.    For  CAme  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  al^  t*  ■ 

some  years  past  he  had  resided  at  Caledonia  financier. 

with  a  daughter  by  his  third  wife.  He  was  Jan,  — . — ^Romait,  Axbb^  BrcyvExr,  it- 
sixty-nine  when  she  was  born.  Up  to  1864  Mr.  Governor  of  Louisiana,  died  in  St  James  Par- :. 
Crele  was  as  hale  and  hearty  as  most  men  of  I^a.,  aged  nearly  71  years.  He  was  a  native  ^ 
seventy.  He  could  walk  severd  miles  without  the  Parish  of  St  Landry,  La.,  thougb  his  ani  ^ 
fatigue,  and  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  tors  were  originally  from  Provwice,  France.  I" 
"chopping"  wood  for  the  family  use.  The  1818  he  was  chosen  to  the  House  of  R€pre=c-* 
only  weakness  of  mind  which  he  ever  betrayed  atives,  and  continued  to  be  rechosen  fo^s^.^:^:•• 
was  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  existence,  sivo  terms  without  opponent.  He  vas  elect- 
when  he  frequently  remarked,  with  a  startling  Speaker,  and  had  served  four  years  in  tlr. 
air  of  sadness,  that  he  feared  that  perhaps  place,  when  he  resigned,  on  being  appointc^L  I.' 
"  death  had  forgotten  him."  Governor  Johnson,  parish  judge  for  St.  Jam-.^ 

Jan,    28.  —  Chandler,    Hon.    Thomas,    an  Ho  held  the  office  for  two  ye^rs,  resigninr  * 

American  statesman,  died  at  Bedford,  N.  H.,  in  1828  to  bo  returned  again  to  the  Boa^-  «•*] 

aged  93  years.    He  was  a  native  of  that  town,  Representatives,  where  he  was  again  eKt-! 

and  educated  as  a  farmer.    In  1817  he  was  Speaker.    In  1830  he  was  elected  (iorernor  ♦ ' 

elected  State  Senator,  and  held  that  office  several  the  State,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  of  ^ 

years.    Ho  was  also  at  various  times  a  member  in  January,  1831.    By  the  constitution  of  15  J -• 

of  the  lower  House  of  five  State  Legislatures,  the  Governor  of  the  State  was  not  eligible  i<y:  • 

commencing  as  early  as  1821,  and  closing  with  second  term.    When  Governor  Roman  rKirj*- 

the  year  1842.    In  addition  to  these  civil  hon-  in  1885,  by  constitutional  limitation,  fbe  ty- 

ors,  he  was  elected  a  Representative  to  Con-  Houses  of  the  Lej^ature  voted  him  thanb  t* 

gress,  in  1829  and  reelected  in  1831.  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dischars^  ^'" 

Jan.  28.— Geier,  William  P.,  surgeon  United  high  duties,  and  the  citizens  of  XevOHeiL- 

States  Navy,  was  lost  by  the  explosion  of  the  entertiuned  hira  at  a  public  dinner.   OoTerTr^ir 

Miami,  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Arkansas  River.  Roman  was  a  member  of  the  conrention  vhi- 

Ho  was  a  son  of  Justice  Grier,  of  the  Supreme  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  but  he  Tr> 

Court  of  the  United  States,  and  received  an  among  those  who  disapproved  of  the  policy  <^ 

appointment  as  surgeon  in  the  regidar  army  in  secession,  and  voted  against  the  i«ss42^f'  *'*^ 
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rdinance.    Haying  done   what  he  could  to  .    Feb,  11. — Oabt,  Robebt,  father  of  Alic«  and 

Fert  the  act,  he  announced  with  much  feeling  Phcebe  Gary,  died  at  Olovernook,  near  Cincin- 

is  iDtention  to  go  with  his  State.    Having  nati,  aged  80  years.    He  was  one  of  the  first 

iken  his  side,  he  received  immediately  from  settlers  of  Cincinnati. 

le  provisional  government,  at  Montgomery,  a  Feb.  11. — Mobsb,  Hon.  Isaac  E.,  formerly 
)miDission  with  the  Hon.  John  Forsyth  and  Attorney-General  of  Louisiana,  died  in  New 
artin  J.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  to  proceed  to  Orleans,  aged  57  years.  He  was  bom  at  Atta- 
'ashiogton  and  open  conference  with  the  Gov-  kapas,  Louisiana,  first  went  to  school  in  New 
irnient  of  the  United  States.  The  object  was  Orleans,  afterward  in  New  Jersey,  and  still 
Dstrated  by  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Seward  to  re-  later  joined  the  Military  Academy  at  Norwich, 
jive  them.  From  that  time  he  resided  in  Loui-  Vermont,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Par- 
ana^ and  took  no  part  in  public  affairs.  tridge.  He  removed  with  the  school  and  its 
Fek  1. — Gbsens,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C,  daugh- ,  instructor  to  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  in 
r  of  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  celebrated  the  autumn  of  1828  entered  the  senior  class  at 
winter,  died  in  Boston,  aged  95  years.  She  was  Harvard  College.  Graduating  with  high  honors 
nadve  of  Boston,  and  sister  of  the  late  Lord  in  the  class  of  1829,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of 
yndhorst,  and  the  widow  of  Gardner  Greene,  law  in  New  Orleans,  and  subsequently  travelled 
Feb.  4.— BuRCHABD,  Bev.  Elt,  a  Presbyterian  in  Europe.  On  his  return  he  soon  emerged  in 
ergrman  and  teacher,  died  at  Clinton,  Oneida  political  life,  first  as  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ouDty,  N.  Y.,  aged  78  years.  He  was  a  native  ate,  then  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
t  West  Springfield,  Miass.,  but  early  removed  He  was  in  his  earlier  time  "  a  firm  and  consist- 
ith  his  parents  to  Oneida  County,  was  edu-  ent  Jackson  man,"  and  always  a  Democrat, 
tted  at  Hamilton  Academy,  and  graduated  at  strong  in  his  belief^  but  never  bitter  in  its  ex- 
ale  College,  with  the  highest  honors.  Soon  pression.  Having  failed  of  reflection  after 
fter  leaving  college,  he  had  for  a  time  charge  serving  during  two  sessions  of  Congress,  he  re- 
f  the  academy  at  Onondaga,  but  subsequently  ceived  the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  of 
evoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  theology,  his  native  State.  During  the  administration  of 
od  ia  1817  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  President  Pierce,  he  was  a  minister  to  one  of 
teeida  Association.  His  first  pastorate  was  the  South  American  states, 
^er  the  church  in  Augusta,  N.  Y.,  where  he  Feb.  12. — Murbat,  Col.  James  B.,  an  emi- 
ibored  with  great  success  for  several  years,  nent  New  York  merchant  and  politician,  died 
lie  larger  portion  of  his  life,  however,  was  in  that  city,  aged  76  years.  He  was  the  last  of 
evoted  to  teadiing,  for  which  he  was  eminent-  those  who  welcomed  Gen.  Jackson  in  Tammany 
'  fitted,  being  a  fme  scholar,  especially  in  the  Hall  after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans ;  and  he 
Qcieat  classics.  was  not  the  least  eloquent  or  enthusiastic  of 
Feb,  6.— Sampson",  William  M.,  Chief  Justice  those  who  celebrated  the  semi-centennial  of 
f  Kentucky,  died  at  Glasgow,  Ky.  He  was  that  event  among  the  sachems  of  Tammany  in 
Q  able  lawyer,  and  admirably  fitted  for  the  January  last.  Col.  Murray  was  one  of  the* 
ttlted  jiidici^  station  to  which  he  had  recently  oldest  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
een  called.  and  held  during  his  life  many  offices  of  trust 
Feb,  7.— Edwabds,  Rev.  Jessk,  a  Presbyterian  and  responsibility. 

(ergrman,  died  at  Plover,  Wisconsin,  aged  47  Feb.  13.— Hatch,  George  W.,  President  of 

^s.    lie  was  a  native  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  grad-  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  died  at 

ate<l  at  Nassau  Hall  College,  Princeton,  in  Dobb's  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  aged  62  years.  His  talent 

^%  and  subsequently  became  a  tutor  there,  as  an  artist,  taste  as  a  critic,  and  judgment  in 

^r  a  few  years  he  settled  as  a  pastor  in  West-  the  business  of  which  he  was  the  head,  rendered 

na  New  York,  and  subsequently  removed  to  his  services  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  adminis- 

i»e  ^est  and  became  a  domestic  missionary,  tration  of  its  affairs,  while  his  genial,  cordial  na- 

Vom  thence  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  ture  held  the  esteem  of  the  community  at  large, 

f  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  Carroll  Col-  Feb.  20. — ^Adams,  William  Joseph,  an  emi- 

ige,  Wisconsin,  and  afterward  to  the  pastorate  nent  teacher,  died  in  Boston,  aged  64  years.  ^ 

Dce  more.    He  was  distinguished  for  thorough  He  was  a  native  of  Castine,  Me.,  whore  he  was  * 

lid  profoond  scholarship,  and  especially  for  his  fitted  for  college,  and  in  1822  graduated  from 

Bowledgeof biblicalliterature.  Harvard.      After  leaving   college,  he    taught 

Ftb.  9.— HixKLBT,  Holmes,  a  pioneer  locomo-  a  private  school  in  New  York  for  several  years, 

ive  builder,  died  in  Boston,  aged  75  years,  and  in  1829  was  appointed  principal  of  the 

pon  the  completion  of  his  first  locomotive  ho  Franklin  School,  where  he  remained  two  years. 

Kund  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  purchaser,  as  at  He  was  afterward  principal  of  the  Hancock 

Ut  time  raUroads  themselves  were  an  unsolved  School  from  1843  to  1848.    He  then  kept  a  pri- 

>roblem ;  but  his  faith  in  the  future  wants  of  the  vato  school  in  Boston  nntil  1856.    In  October 

oantry  was  so  great,  that  he  undertook  the  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  assistant  libnt- 

f»nstruction  of  four  more,  and  before  their  com-  rian  of  the  Boston  Athenseum,  which  office  he 

ten  railroads  were  felt  to  be  a  necessity,  and  held  until  his  death. 

ns  "Ilinkley  "  engine  was  among  the  foremost  Feb.  21.— Buell,  Rev.  Rtifus  F.,  missionary 

a  the  country.    Subsequently  seven  hundred  of  the  American  Bap.  Miss.  Union  in  Greece, 

uid  thirty-seven  were  delivered  from  his  works,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C-  aged  53  years.    H* 
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>s5t  j^^vur>\Jl  i3  :hv*  nA:u;*u>ii  Literarj  and  crrsr^mrrzi  ol  tiit  i&r&  «c  America  he  eiih- i 

'  vr.r.'J^  S.""  i\Arr  ,*s  it  was  then  oalledi,  am.  Jtrax:^r:im4>ia>iEeKBi^ape,iiDdtO¥kHe 

jk.n.i  i^  ,;>»  Av..>x<^  SH;v.r.«rT»    Being  grado-  nguw-    mit  a:  tuir  mnsit  Bdefcsting  pieces  c< 

^  .\1     V '.»  :  >»  '.j;::vrin  IS-kV  in  the  spring  of  xuienai-.''  il   inir  luD^Baet  was  conseimt*'! 

r '  ,•  "       >   '  c  "^vsir  ^  v^  :?!CJ  :>a:'  for  Greece,  where  lur.  .  ml  t-  Mvarift-  -parmi  was  ornitholosr;  hi« 

V  ^  ->  I  >  /  .\^.^^ ;. ".  >h<vl  \i  iv  labored  diligentlj  acgmremssifi^  in  xiiflt  namet  weQ  fitted  hlo  :a: 
t  -  \  -\«  .     .'^^  A  ■  V.>5  ttwu)T  disparagements,  tbt  jmws  of  -presidflm  of  liw  Acadeinj  af  Xit-- 

*  --  *  v.%  ,  ,  X  \ ;  )\t''  ^sw  of  viv^tMit  opposition,  ral  s^usniais.  Pinjadt^lptea.  wiiidi  he  filled  h ' 
^  :  0  V  Av  k  r.,  sv  V  3k  wa$  ditvuidonoil  in  1855.  maoj  jaa:^  lieinc.  at  tJie  aune  time.  &  prose- 
A  \ T  '  V-*  Tv.'^N  xK">f  <^r.cis?<Hl  in  teaching  a  nenx  jaeanxnar  of  lie  ABeriean  Philo?^i*J 
VA  '.c  V-  »v"  ^  >v  in  l>v^xid^*ncv\  R  I.,  and  SooeJT,  a  iitilknr  «if  tbe  liniMnan  Sarierv  .f 
i^  V  ,0  A  ro^-^:  .*:  .  n  asaMo  and  succcssfal  Londoau  eiA,  OT  Ki^rMt  onntlM^ogT  }Ir.  Or^ 
^  V  %  -v  V.  *  ^  r  ^r,^'v!*Np<n«lr  removed  to  was  also  a  cproied  £SaideDL  Thoo^lMna': 
W  s V  •  .  c  '*v  \  r  ";>.u  .*  wvv*j^UHi  an  appointment  pnbliahed  aaj  sejianle  work  on  the  salgect  tn 
^'  .  n"  \  ,  vC  rvxor,.::**  ^v'u>^  which  situation  cooperataoo  waslsr^c^giTen  totheBcT. ILJ. 
>.'  V  :  * :  0  :  ^-v  v\f  h^,s  dtvuth,  Mr.  Buell  was  Todd's ^xiar^ssamt  of  for.  Johnson's  Dictiosjr 
A  ■  >.  n  A  >^  >,  >.;<  A.',,^  onJioal  habita.  and  espe-  and  to  the  kxicognphical  labors  of  Dr.  Vi> 
v\  ^  ,x  A  ,\  * ,  !a3  ^H^^^^«t  and  able  oxpoimder  of  ster  and  <rf  Dr.  T^ham. 

•  V  >X,v%;  .s:\.\\i  Ahivvtt  hi:5  lat<\*t  work  was  Feb.  — , — ^Bejuc;  Hon.  Bznmo  Monws,! 
^  x^>  .^  > ,  «  AV.uvn  ^^f  lh«  ''Life  of  Washing-  New  Hampshire  stateanan,  died  at  Moults 
t>N  \ ''  •'.  i»  rvN-^.  borough,  in  that  State,  aged  84  years.    He »  j 

»' X  -^*  .-»«  ^1^T*^  lX^,i>KV,  civil  engineer,  native  of  Monltonborongh,  and  was  edocatii . 

,"  ,v;  ^:  \  \'  ^  v:'*>  V.Nrks,  N\  Y,,  agini  41  years,  farmer.    In  1811  he  was  elected  one  d  i 

^  0  c-^-    .^.o*;  T^vv;;^  I  kU^  CVHcge  in  tlio  class  board  of  selectmen,  and,  with  the  exceptic**: 

^\  'tN^S.                                       '  one  year,  held  the  office  nntill833.    ffisis 

I  \    >>     vj.  .\sl,^\•,  l\r^v,  CV>1»  IIexbt   M.,  appearance  in  public  life  was  as  a  Democrat  • 

*:v    I  ,s    ;^,^  >Vv\N>»^um>  Uniww  in  Florida,  representative  in  the  State  Legislatnre in  ]>■'. 

x"   V*  *•   V    ^Jiv«^N\  -icnnI  ^5  v<\^rs,    lie  was  a  where  he  served  eight  tarns.    InJnne,l>-i 

'  .    \v  nn,  V  s  owv^^  V*\»  and  cntorod  the  ser-  ho  was  chosen  senator  by  the  Legi^ktBre  is 

\.xVv^  "^  X  xw.i^.rx  *!  fJu^  :^^ulf  ^^vonteen;  was  convention,  and  was  reelected  to  the  npM 

\^x^;    \\*,  ^^^  «'v  r.5M  Kh::K^  at  Bull  Run,  andin-  branch  five  times.    In  1829   Mr.  Boan  «»« 

n\*  \v  >,.n\;  ><*  1  \M\>  and  Andorsonville  prisons,  chosen  a  member  of  the  Executive  Conaril  ' 

.4  xl  ^.,v«^v\NH\;'v>  was  ^hot  throttgh  the  lungs  in  Governor  Pierce.    For  faithful  labors  in  tit 

.N^  J  x»^'  Vj  ****.tA.  l».i.     At  the  time  of  his  death  positions  above  mentioned,  he  was  rewinie*:  > 

:  .V  >^  ,x  ^v*  A  >:\)s^ih1  iusjwiing  tour  fh)m  the  1838  with  an  election  as  a  Representative  to  C^- 

Vwv    \' «S»  *>.^^\\in  tv^r  tho  8t5ite  of  Florida.  gJ'ess,  an^  ''*'**  again  chosen  to  that  oife  i: 

•  \  \*v      itwnr,  ^^lcTlM^KR  Matthews,  an  1835.    His  success  in  public  life  was  attribct*' 

V  ,  v.vi  v..n\  x:,vvl  i«  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  fine  native  abilities,  sound  discretioa  peosrt- 
•..XV  .^   >x,   >.    Uv^x\a>iAnativoofElmira,N.Y.,  ablefinimessofdiaracter, andsteriingintep:: 

vO  .vv  'o  N^r  v^j'  StouKni  County  in  1821 ;  March  4. — ^Ltsx.  Robert,  senior,  an  eiEi>-  * 

XXV  vvi  u  vn  \.a  yxf  I  ho  KvH^hester  City  Bank  shipbuilder  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  or:. 

X        \,    *xvv,   AvI  M'^HHntiHl  United  States  He  was  the  jsriistect  of  the  steam^iip^  T' 

*      X  .s^  x^'  Ss-v,:  Vro  California  in  1861.  carora^  Toniiro4*.  Wyoming,  and  Saranar. 

\  :  \     ^''vvvasxu:*,  Hon.  Wiluam,  a  Mas-  March  5, — rjLTsa.Dr.  David,  a  manTiEr^  '• 

>  s^  .  >  ^^^  vIihI  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ingdnurcisc  rtrii:adinote,diedinPhiladii;-* 

.  V  ;  :  »•  \  vx*  X     K  x^  >\  AS  eilucatcd  in  the  Boston  aged  67  vfics.  H#  wss  a  native  of  New  Je> : 

\\\  \\U  early  manhood  he  was  but  had  resaitt  ri  Philadelphia  since  ISo^. 


i\      .%»■»>'    V 


V  -\v\  »»\    kM»t'5»o  wtlrtlrn,  and  before  roaohing  |>uldishJnr  tjj<  T'jrrBes  of  hb  patent me'lkT.'* 

i..uM',.v  h»^>  h^^l  •\'hv<hI  in  both  brnnohoM  of  tho  tir»4t  thronciuuc  oiie  United  States,  «nd£atit 

^    .,{  l.iMov.     lit*  wax  a  member  of  Conirrt^vi  all  ovit  tVu  v/riii.  he  built  np  such  s  coK^a 

\hi/uu,  \\y\\\'  toi'uiM,  and  filled  the  post  of  Xa\y  bu^riesTv.  i.h»c  i/r  cbe  last  sixteen  years  of  h.< 

\  .,>  vo  \v\'  UoBtoa  tVom  1846  to  1840.  Uu»  hi*  vhm*  tcurr  bas  been  how  to'emph'' "' 

">    lii.     MiiovvNiNo,   Col.  Wm.  A„  tWn\l^r  money,  &dc1  tn;  •.'lice  of  making  and  selli::2-> 

^^t\**tv.  ntn^ft^tiiry  to  the  President,  ami  Sooro^  aoecitic  reniedifiti;»  devolved  upon  hi< son oc 

U\\  s\\  lutfutloii  to  Mexico,  died  in  ^V«.shin)^  his  nephew^  w>*/ w»e  his  partner&    Hewi^i 

♦  ^'^':  '♦  ♦'•  man  of  larcel^ioaHtT,  and  devoted  immt:^; 

t\  .*>.     -.  -Oiti),  George,  an  eminent  r^hllolo-  8ums  f<M-  the  imcviciement  of  the  city,  of  wli  - 

j;i  ii,  lujliH'ttlUt,  and  author,  died  in  Philaaolphin,  ho  was  a  re<^>a(iA£aadinfiuenti^cit*l2ta  bci.-: 

iu..Mi  «i  ytmr«.    Ills  retiring  disposition  with-  ing  several  eJifio<s«tf  solid  granite,  wirbrvrLcfN 

tliuw  U\n\  from  tlio  public  gaze,  but  for  more  of  marble,  and  tf  the  time  of  lu5  ^^^^  «"^-* 

tlmu  Imlf  a  century  his  name  has  been  known  roai-ing  a  grand  f^latial  residence  of  foe  iriii-- 

uimI  ttf  I  ffrnwl  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europo  Westchester  maxi4e.  which  may  be  conaden-^ 

liy  all  who,  through  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  one  of  the  wondei^  of  the  town.   Bis  »*•'• 

BtiullcH,  woro  brought  in  contact  with  him.    His  est  in  the  pnUic  enteqaises  of  the  day  was  «:• 

ilileC  published  work  was  the  memoir  of  his  stant  and  nnwearied. 

rt'lond,  Alexander  Wilson,  the  naturalist,  whose  March  6.— Bowxbs,  Brevet  Col.  Tim«»« 
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major  U.  S.  A.,  and  adjatantrgeneral  on  Ged.  educated  in  the  district  Bohool,  and  in  1881 

«nt*8  staf^  was  killed  instantly  hy  falling  entered  a  private  academy  at  Ellington,  Conn., 

tweon  the  cars  while  attempting  to  get  on  as  teacher  tiU  1834,  when  he  accepted  the  ap- 

)  train  as  it  was  starting  from  Garrison^s  pointment  of  teacher  in  the  English  and  mathe- 

doQ  on  the  Hudson  Biver  Railroad,  aged  30  matical  department  of  Leicester  Academy,  an 

irs.    Col.  Bowers  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  a  institution  then  ranking  as  one  of  the  first  of 

inter  by  trade,  and  formerly  edited  a  Demo-  its  class  in  the  United  States.    He  filled  this 

itic  newspaper  in  that  State.     He  entered  position  first  as  teacher,  then  as  principal  of 

i  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  joining  this  department,  till  1845.    lie  then  engaged 

in.  Grant  during  the  operations  against  Forts  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  his  native  State.    Be- 

!iirT  and  Donelson.    At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  garding  the  West  as  furnishing  a  broader  and 

was  ordered  on  duty  at  Grant^s  headquar-  better  field  for  a  man  of  his  calling,  he  removed 

•s,  and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp.    In  No-  to  Chicago  in  1849,  where  he  resided  until  his 

mber,  1862,  ho  was  appointed  major  and  judge-  death.    Mr.  Haven  jBOon  becarte  actively  inter- 

vocate  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  in  ested  in  the  management  of  the  schools  of  the 

ptember,  1868,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  city,  and  to  his  intelligent  counsel  and  long- 

QteDant-colonel  and  assistant  adjutant-gen-  continued  labors  they  are  largely  indebted  for 

il.    From  that  time  until  the  surrender  of  tlieir  efiSciency  and  excellent  character.  He  was 

«  he  was  Gen.  Grant's  chief  assistant  acyu-  for  several  yeat's  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 

nt-geaeral  in  the  field,  and  was  retained  in  the  cation ;  and  as  a  fitting  reward  for  his  long  ser- 

rae  position  at  Washington  when  Gen.  Grant  vice  in  that  capacity,  one  of  the  largest  schools 

teblished  his  headquarters  there.  of  the  city  received  his  name. 

March  6. — Gordon,  Hon.   James,  an  emi-  March  9. — ^Tbotter,  Hon.  James  F.,  one  of 

nt  lawyer  and  as»stant  judge  of  Washing-  •  the  leading  judges  of  Mississippi,  died  at  Holly 

a  County,  Pa.,   died    at   Cookstown,    Pa.,  Springs.  He  was  a  Senator  in  Congress  in  1818. 

:ed  84  years.    He  took  up  his  residence  in  March  11. — Doubled  at,  Hon.  Ultsses  F., 

ononpihela  City  as  early  as  1810,  and  at  an  eminent  bookseller  and  member  of  Congress 

ice  identified  himself  with  the  welfare  of  from  Auburn,  N.Y.,  died  at  Belvidere,  111.,  aged 

« community.  He  tilled  various  public  offices  72  years.    He  was  a  native  of  the  county  of 

ith  credit  to  himself  and  great  acceptance  Otsego,  where,  in  1809,  he  was  apprenticed  to 

'  his  constituency ;  held  the  office  of  justice  H.  &  E.  Phinney,  of  whom  he  learned  his  trade. 

\  the  peace  for  thirty-five  years,  and  also  In  1813  he  was  journeyman  printer  at  Utica,  in 

at  of  notary  public  for  many  years;  was  the  office  of  Messrs,  Seward  &  Williams.    In 

aociate  judge  of  the  county  for  five  years,  1814  he  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  worked 

«nty  commissioner,   county  auditor,  and  a  for  Messrs.  Webster  &  Skinner,  and  where  he 

^ber  of  the   board  of  revenue  commis-  married  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Don- 

Wiers,  representing  the  district  at  Harrisburg  nelly,  for  many  years  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  tho. 

i  its  sessions  for  1857.  House  of  Assembly.    In  1816  he  established  a 

March  8.— Dallas,  Philip  Mifflw,  a  lawyer  paper  at  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  from  which 

f  Piiiladelphia,  and  former  Secretary  of  the  place  he  removed  to  Auburn,  editing  in  that 

egatioa  to  tho  American   embassy  of  Great  village  for  twenty  years  an  able  journal.    In 

ritain,  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  41  years.  He  1831  Mr.  Doubleday  was  elected  to  Congress, 

as  a  son  of  George  M.  Dallas.  and  in  1833  he  was  reelected.    Subsequently 

March  9.— Fkost,  Dr.  Henhy  R.,  an  eminent  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  resided 

tj'sician  and-  medical  professor  of  the  South  until  within  a  few  years. 

arolina  Medical  College,  died  in  Charleston,  March  11. — Oiile,  Whxiam,  a  gunsmith,  died 

'  C.,  aged  71  years.     On  his  mother's  side  he  in  Syracuse,  K  Y.,  aged  106  years.    He  was 

«s  of  llnguenot  descent,  his  ancestors  in  this  born  in  Montreal,  March  8,  1760,  learned  the 

juntry  being  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Francis  trade  of  a  gunsmith,  subscquentiy  went  to  what 

e  Jan,  who  fled  from  France  after  the  revoca-  is  now  the  State  of  Mississippi,  as  an  Indian 

oa  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    He  was  educated  trader,  and  again  returned  to  Montreal,  where 

Uhe  academy  of  Dr.  Moses  Waddell,  and  soon  he  married.  Business  misfortunes  overtook  him, 

a^r  graduating  entered  upon  the  study  of  and  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  During 

ittaciQc  in  Charleston,  completing  his  course  the  war  of  1812  he  was  a  soldier  in  our  army. 

J  rliiladelphia,  where  he  graduated  in  1816.  After  his  discharge  he  went  to  Utica,  and  worked 

w  was  then  chosen  resident  physician  of  the  at  the  gunmaking  business  for  over  thirty 

wladelphia  Almshouse.      On  his  return  to  years.    He  was  BtUl  a  workman  at  the  age  of 

barleston  he  was  elected  regular  physician  to  ninety-eight  years.    At  the  age  of  one  hundred 

wrra's  Dispensary.    In  1852  and  1853  he  com-  years  his  hair  was  white,  but  it  subsequently 

litiiced  a  course  of  lectures,  and  in  1854,  in  assumed  a  dark-brown  color. 

J^-aiicction  with  other  eminent  medical  gen-  March  12.— Moobe,  Rev.  Martin,  editor  of 

;«"€p,  established  the  Medical  College  of  South  tho  "Boston  Recorder,"  died  at  Cambridge, 

Jirobna.  Mass.,  aged  76  years.    He  had  exercised  the 

'f^^J*  9.— Haven,  Ltttheb,  collector  of  the  pastoral  oflSce  for  nearly  thirty  years  at  Nar 

m  of  Chicago,  died  in  that  city,  aged  59  tick,  and  then  at  Cohasset,  and  was  for  twenty 

'ears.   He  was  a  native  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  years  editor  of  the  "  Recorder."    For  the  last 
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fow  years   be  was  a  vice-president   of   the  returned  to  PennsjlyaDia,  resanung  the  priN 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  So-  tice  of  his  professioa  at  Bellefonte.   Inl^'A. 

ciely.  having  porcnased  an  interest  in  some  coal  hyh 

March  12. — Schmidt,  Fredebick,  a  scnlptor,  near  Farrandsville,  he  organized  a  compaiiTf.f 

died  suddenly  at  Washington,  D.  C.    He  was  a  the  purpose  of  mining.    In  his  coal  operati>.c% 

native  of  Germany,  but  an  old  resident  of  Wash-  however,  he  was  not  successfnl,  and  in  1S5J  li 

ington.    He  had  made  busts  for  several  of  the  removed  to  Lock  Haven,  where  be  b&s  k^: 

Presidents.  since  resided.    He  was  a  man  of  radical  tI-tj 

March  13. — Citrbie,  Rev.  R.  Obmiston",  D.  D.,  in  politics,  and  after  the  formatioa  of  tb^  P►^ 

a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  publican  party  he  becom.e  a  leading  man  it  h 

Church,  died  at  New  Utrecht,  L  I.,  aged  61  ranks.    In  1859  he  was  a  candidate  ff»r  ib 

years.     He  was  a  native  of  Claverack,  Columbia  lower  House  of  the  Legislature,  but  was  clcv 

County,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Rutgers'  College,  cessful.    In  1862  he  was  presented  by  Gni  - 

N.  J.,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Dutch  Re-  County  in  the  district  conference  for  the  rx-i  :- 

formed  Theological  College.   After  a  short  time  nation  for  Congress,  and  in  this  also  he  ¥a>  r- 

he  was  called  to  the  church  in  New  Utrecht,  successful.    In  1864  he  was  chosen  a  mcail-r 

which  was  the  only  pastorate  he  filled  during  of  the  Union  State  central  committee,  sni  ^* 

the  space  of  his  valuable  life.  a  member  of  the  executive  commir^ee.  pir- 

March  13. — ^Weigiit,  William,  an  American  formed  most  of  the  labor  of  that  campaign, 
editor  and  author,  died  in  Patcrson,  N  .J.,  aged        March  19. — RoBoraoN,  Capt  Hexbt,  aj^t- 

42  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  came  known  sea-captain,  died  at  Newbnrj!,  >'.  T. 

to  this  country  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  aged  84  years.    He  commanded  a  ship  !u : 

settling  near   Paterson,  engaged  in  teaching  years  before  the  first  steamer  crossed  the  ox^ 

school.    About  ten  years  ago  he  moved  into  and  was  from  time  to  time  in  char^  o(t:z.'j 

Paterson,  and  started  a  Republican  journal —  vessels.    On  his  retirement  he  took  great  !:;<:• 

at  that  time  the  only  organ  of  the  party,  with  est  in  yacht-building,  and  built  the  Vktr- 

a  single  exception,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  he  used  as  a  pleasure-boat.    Vbea  }!•. 

lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  for  the  Hall  was  about  leaving  for  the  Arctic  roci'<' 

Presidency  in  1856,  advocating  the  election  of  in  search  of  the  lost  explorers,  Capt,  KoH>: 

Gen.  Fremont;  and,  chiefly  through  his  exer-  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  project,  au*!  F-'* 

tions,  Paterson,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  sented  him  with  his  yacht,  the  Victoria,  i*)  < 

gave  a  majority  against  the  Democratic  party,  used  in  the  service,  or,  if  unfitted  for  too  t  ;• 

After  conducting  his  paper  with  marked  sue-  age,  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  appropmtci  i 

cess  for  several  years  in  Paterson,  Mr.  Wright  the  maimer  moSt  available, 
sold  out  and  removed  to  New  York.    He  was       March  19. — Russeu  Israel,  a  philantlir^; " 

connected  for  a  short  time  with  the  "Evening  merchant  of  New  York  City,  died  of  parxJ^^ 

Post,"  and  afterward  for  several  years  with  the  aged  76  years.    He  was  a  natire  of  Mc-r.- 

"  Commercial    Advertiser."     He    contributed  town,  N.  J.,  and  removed  to  New  York  jJ '^ 

also  largely  to  other  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  age  of  seventeen,  where,  for  many  yearss  l^^- ' 

New  York.    About  two  years  ago  he  returned  engaged  in  the  seed  business.    Retiring  ir  ^ 

to  Paterson,  and  started  the  "Paterson  Press."  business  some  twelve  years  since,  he  devotei!  ^.^ 

A  few  months -ago  he  started  the  "Monthly  time  and  attention  to  the  public  beneyolii^t  r- 

Review,"  and  was  succeeding  beyond  his  expec-.  stitutions  of  the  city,  and  was  an  active  n-- 

tations,  when  an  attack  of  dropsy  terminated  ber  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  n<v:-:  • 

his  career.    Among  his  published  works  may  Refuge,  Prison  Association,  Historical  S«kk7. 

bo  mentioned  "  The  Oil  Regions  of  Pennsyl-  and  others, 
vania."  March  20.— Vkeelaxd,  Besjamix,  J^--y- 

March  17. — ^Willard,  Rev.  FBEDsmoK  Au-  U.  S.  N.,  died  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  of  y- 

OU8TU8,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  died  in  Philadel-  fever,  contracted  in  attending  the  crew  o:  ;*- 

phia,  aged  58  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Mas-  Kearsarge,  on  board  which  the  di?ej^  f-* 

sachusetts,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  raging.    He  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Nr*" 

1826,  and  studied  theology  at  Newton.  He  was  York,  and  received  his  appointment  iroci  >t 

at  one  time  lecturer  in  Waterville  College,  and  He  entered  the  service  on  the  9thof  Miv,'"  ' 

subsequently  was  a  pastor  in  Massachusetts  and  and  since  that  time  has  served  on  boin.  •- 

Kentucky.    A  few  years  since  ho  removed  to  United  States  ships  Vandalia  and  Xortb  t  **" 

Philadelphia.  lina,  remaining  on  each  for  a  number  of  vt^'^ 

March  18.— PEXRiKEy,  B.  Rusn,   a  leading  In  1860  he  was  ordered  to  the  sloojK>f '•* 

politician  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Lock  Haven,  Iroquois,  and  remained  attached  to  tlut  vt-;* 

Pa.,   aged   61  years.    He  was  born  in  Dan-  during  her  cruise  of  three  years,  partic;?:.'  ^ 

ville,  Columbia  County,   educated  at   Milton,  in  all  the  engagements  through  vhich  tie  1  > 

studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  quois  passed.    On  the  return  to  Xev  ^o^^  ^ 

age  of  21.    He  then  emigrated  to  Burlington,  the  Iroquois  in  1863,  Surgeon  Vreelf^a  va 

Iowa,  and  had  but  just  commenced  the  prao-  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Ho-pstil -^ 

tice  when  ho  was  appointed  by  President  Van  remained  there  until  ordered  to  the  Kars^^:^  •■ 

Huren,  register  of  the  land  office  at  Dubuque,  the  early  part  of  August,  1865.    Soreeoa^^'*^ 

In  1841  he  was  removed  by  Gen.  Harrison,  and  land  was  ever  remarkable  for  his  thowu^'J  ^ ' 
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mpt  of  danger  while  in  the  performance  of  ers;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1604,  studied 
is  doty,  and  be  at  last  met  his  fate,  while  en-  law  nnder  Judge  Duncan,  of  Carlisle,  and  was 
savoring  to  save  from  a  fearful  death  his  suf-  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807.  At  Chambers- 
ring  shipmates.  burg  his  talents,  energy,  and  integrity  soon 
March  21. — ^Eixiott,  Stepden,  Jr.,  a  briga-  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession, 
er-geoeral  of  the  Confederate  armj,  died  at  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States 
ikeD,  S.  C,  aged  34  years.  He  was  a  native  Congress  in  1883,  ai|d  reelected  in  1835.  He 
;  Beaufort,  S.  C.  At  the  commencement  of  was  also  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
le  war  he  raised  and  equipped  a  battery  of  formed  the  present  constitution  of  the  State  of 
'bt  infantry,  known  as  the  Beaufort  Artillery.  Pennsylvania.  In  1861  Gov.  Johnston  ap- 
t  Pinckney  Island,  August,  1862,  he  com-  pointed  him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
landetl  three  batteries,  and  was  promoted  for  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  much  inter- 
is  gallantry.  Shortly  after  he  was  placed  in  ested  in  the  early  history  of  his  State  and 
>mmand  of  Fort  Samter,  where  ho  continued  county,  and  besides  furnishing  valuable  mote- 
aring  the  long  bombardment  to  which  it  was  rials  to  others,  he  publi^ed  some  of  his  re- 
abjccted  by  Gen.  Gillmore.  In  July,  1864,  he  searches  in  his  "  Tribute  to  the  Scotch-Irish," 
^as  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  under  and  had  embodied  others  in  a  MS.  history  pre- 
is  quarters,  by  order  of  Gen.  Burnside,  and  pared  for  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
ras  laid  up  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1865  but  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  when 
e  took  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  rebels  burned  Chambersburg.  He  was  a 
be  State  and  of  the  United  States,  and  later  diligent  student,  not  merely  of  the  law,  but  of 
ras  a  CAudidate  for  congressiohol  honors,  being  other  branches  of  knowledge.  In  1861  he  re-^ 
pposed  by  ex-Governor  Aiken.  ceived  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Washington 
March  21. — Pabkeb,  Rev.  Samuel,  a  Presby-  College,  Pa. 

erian  clergyman  and  author,  died  in  Ithaca,  March  31. — Loomis,  Hon.  Ltttheb,  formerly 

i.  Y.,  aged  87  years.    He  was  an  eminent  a  prominent  politician  of  Connecticut,  died  in 

Christian,  and  an  able  exponent  of  the  doc-  Suffield,  Conn.*  aged  85  years.    In  1836  he  was. 

noes  of  Christianity,  and  was  well  known  to  a  candidate  of  the  Conservative  party  for  Gov- 

he  public  as  the  author  of  "  An  Exploring  Tour  emor. 

)eyoDd  the  Rocky  Mountains."  March  31. — Swak,  Benjamin  L.,  an  eminent 

March  22. — ^Bbice,  Edmund,  a  lawyer  and  merchant  and  philanthropist,  died  in  New  York, 

jffioer  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  aged  79  years.     Ho  was  vice-president  of  the 

Hed  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,   aged  36  years.  American  Bible  Society,  and  identified  with 

le  was  bom  and  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and  many  of  the  religious  and  benevolent  institu* 

iras  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  city  in  1860.  tions  of  the  city. 

Posses!«ing  fine  literary  taste  and  decided  poetic  March  — . — Thibodeaux,  Hon.  Bannon  G., 

(alont  he  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  contrib-  died  in  Terrebone,  La.    He  was  a  graduate  of 

itor  to  the  ablest  literary  journals.    His  health  Hagerstown  College,   Md.,  studied  law,  and 

^iled  in  1862,  and  he  removed  to  Washington,  became  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Louisiana 

^.  C,  and   became   secretary  of  Mtg.-Gen.  bar.    He  served  several  sessions  in  the  Legisla- 

(litchcock  in  the  bureau  of  exchange  of  pris-  ture,  until  in  1846  he  was  elected  to  Congress 

)ners.    Ho  was  evidently  suffering  from  pul-  as  a  member  of  the  fifth  Representative  district 

tnonarj  disease ;  but  his  friends,  hoping  so  of  that  State. 

ranch  from  the  climate  of  the  south  of  Europe,  March  — . — Galtieb,  Father,  a  priest  of  the 

proonred  his  appointment  as  consul  at  Valencia,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  died  at  Prairie  du 

^pain ;  but  he  was  unable  to  enter  upon  his  Chien,  Minnesota.    He  was  the  first  Catholic 

ilQties.    A  trip  to  Florida,  undertaken  in  the  missionary  in  that  State,  and  landed  at  Fort 

^m  hope  of  arresting  liis  disease,  was  soon  Snelling  in  1840.    He  gave  St.  Paul  its  name. 

followed  by  the  relief  of  death.  March  — . — Taylor,  Rev.  Jacob,   a  distin- 

March  22.— Jackson,  John  J.,  a  brigadier-  guished  Methodist  clergyman,  died  at  Piketon, 

g^eral  of  the  Confederate  army,  died  in  Mil-  Ohio,  aged  69  years.    He  served  in  the  war  of 

Iwlgeviile,  Ga.,  aged  37  years.    He  was  a  native  1812,  and  was  with  Col.  Croghan  when  he  was 

of  Angusta,  Ga,,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  besieged  by  the  Indians  at  Fort  Sanders,  Ky. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  raised  a  force  April  1. — Habdino,   Chssteb,  an  American 

wown  OS  the  First  Georgia  Infantry.    Being  portrait-painter  of  much  celebrity,  died  in  Bos- 

proraoted  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  he  com-  ton.     He  painted  the   portraits  of  Webster, 

landed  a  brigade  in   Bragg's   corps,   which  Clay,  Madison,  Monroe,  J.  Q.  Adams,"  and  AU- 

m^ii  Grant  at  Shiloh.     In  August  1864,  he  ston.    Also,  in  England,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 

ns  placed  in  command  of  the  Confederate  Hamilton,  and  Sussex,  and  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

l^tpartment  of  Florida.    At  the  close  of  the  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wato  engaged  on  a 

^ar  ho  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  An-  likeness  of  Gen.  Sherman,  which  he  Jefl  unfin- 

t^^^-  ished. 

.  March  23.— .GnAMBKBS,  Hon.  Geokqe,  a  dis-  April  1.— Watson,   Gen,   H.  P.,   Adjutant 

jinguishedjuristandauthor,  died  at  Chambers-  and  Inspector-General    of  Alabama,  died  at 

^!^%  Pa.,  aged  80  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Mon^omery,  Ala.,  aged  about  60  years.    He 

*^--at  town,  his  ancestors  having  been  its  found-  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  but  had  resiled 
Vol.  VI.— 88            a 
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at  Montgomery  foi   many  years.     He  was  a  borious  daties,  with  the  most  unwearied  as- 

graduate  of  West  Point.  siduity. 

April  2. — Harris,  Mty.  Arnold,  late  of  the  April  C.—Thorxton,  Brevet  Brig.-GeQ.  We- 

seventh  infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  died  at  Midway,  liam  A.,  United  States  Army,  died  at  Governors 

Ky.    He  was  appointed  to  West  Point  from  Island,  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Xeir 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  graduated  in  1834,  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1823,  ud 

and  was    assigned  to    tl)e  seventh    infantry,  the  same  year  was  appointed  brevet  second  li^- 

stationed  at  Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  Nation.   He  tenant  First  artillery.    In  July,  18.38,  be  %a5 

resigned  in  1887,  and  was  appointed  post  sut-  transferred  to  the  Ordnance  Departen^t  hoW- 

ler ;  in  1847  he  contracted  to  carry  the  United  ing  the  rank  of  captain,  gradoally  winning  bis 

States  mail  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco  for  way  up  to  a  full  lieutenant-colonelcy,  aLd  a 

ten  years,  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou-  brevet  brigadier-generalship, 

sand  dollars  per  annum.    This  contract  he  as-  April  10. — Downing,  Thoscaa,  a  well-fcDown 

signed  to  Mr.  William  H.  Aspinwall,  taking  and  philanthropic  colored  citizen  of  New  York 

stock  therefor  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  died  there,  aged  75  years.    He  was  a  native  c4 

Company,  and  the  New  Orleans  agency.    He  Accomac  County,  Va.    During  the  war  of  1^12 

removed  to  Washington  with  his  father-in-law,  he  oame  North  and  joined  the  army.    In  181a 

the  late  Gen.  Robert  Armstrong,  when  the  lat-  he  removed  to  New  York  and  estabhsbed  ^n 

ter  was  elected  Government  printer.    Msg.  Har-  eating-house  in  Broad  Street,  manifestiar  » 

ris  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Douglas,  and  spent  much  energy  in  his  business  that  he  tccnrac- 

thousands  on  the  Washington  papers,  advoca-  lated  a  large  fortune,  gave  a  liberal  edncatko 

ting  his  election.    When  Col.  Cameron  was  to  his  numerous  children,  some  of  whom  be 

killed  diu-ing  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Kun,  M^jor  sent  to  Europe  for  that  purpose,  and  devout 

Harris  went  out  to  aid  in  recovering  his  body,  freely  of  his  means  for  the  elevation  of  his  owi 

was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Richmond,  and  con-  people,   as  well  as  to   benevolent  objects  i: 

fined  six  months  in  the  Libby  prison.  general. 

April  3. — Ford,  Rev.  J.  Edwabds,  missionary  April  11. — Jones,  Lieutenant-oommander  M. 

of  the  American  Board  in  Syria,  died  at  Gen-  Patterson,  United  States  Navy,  died  at  Faii- 

eseo,  m.,  aged  41  years.    He  was  a  native  of  fe^  Va.     He   was  the    son    of  Commodore 

Ogdensburg,   N.  Y.,    graduated  at    Williams  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones ;  entered  the  mts] 

College  in  1844,  and  at  the  Union  Theological  service  in  September,  1841,  and  after  ser^ 

Seminary  in  1847,  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  years  of  active  service  at  sea,  passed  witii  bi:  i 

reached  h'ls  chosen  field  of  labor  in  Syria.    For  honors,  in  1847,  the  examination  at  the  ac^-* 

different  periods  he  was  engaged  in  the  mis-  emy  at  AnnapoUs,  then  recently  estahlishec 

sionary  work  at  Aleppo,  Mosul,  Beirut,  and  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  held  the  coa- 

Sidon,  as  directed  by  the  mission,  and  every-  miasion  of  a  lieutenant.    Being  a  native  of  tb.^ 

where  he  gave  himself  with  untiring  diligence  State  of  Virginia,  with  near  relatives  and  (najyli 

and  eminent  ability  to  the  work.  arrayed  on  the  side  of  tlic  Confederacy,  hi 

April  5. — ^Delaney,  Michael  G.,  a  surgeon  found  himself,  as  it  were,  alone ;  bat  he  did  doc 

in  the  United  States  Navy,  died  at  Grcneva,  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  where  his  allegiaik>? 

N.  Y.    Ho  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  came  belonged.    He  remained  true  to  the  flag,  a:^ 

to  this  country  at  a  very  early  age.    After  a  tendered  his  services  for  the  maintenacoe  o: 

good  preparatory  education,  he  applied  himself  its  integrity.    He  served  with  honor  daring  tiw 

to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  received  the  usucd  whole  war ;  his  last  duty  at  sea  being  in  coe- 

degree  at  Bowdoin  College.    Subsequently  he  mand  of  the  United  States  steamer  Pocabonbs. 

obtained  a  commission  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  attached  to  the  West  Gulf  blockading  squadroc^ 

in  due  course,  as  surgeon  in  the  United  States  and  when  he  died  he  was  connected  with  lie 

Navy.     He  made  several  cruises  to  different  navy-yard  at  the  city  of  Washington.    During 

parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  year  1852  was  his  naval  career  he  had  performwi  nearly  nice 

appointed  fleet  surgeon  of  the  African  squad-  teen  years  of  actual  service  afloat,  besides  «t- 

ron,  in  the  frigate  Constitution,  the  flag-ship  of  eral  years  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  impor- 

Commodoro  Mayo.    Returning  from  the  coast  tant  duties  appertaining  to  his  profession  oa 

of  Africa  in  1855,  he  was  ordered  to  the  navy-  shore. 

yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  April  13. — Van  Buren,  Brevet  Bri^.j^t^n. 

three  years.    In  1861  he  received  orders  for  James  Lyman,  United  States  volanteers,  died  b 

duty  on  board  the  frigate  Sabine,  of  the  home  New  York  City,  aged  29  years.    He  was  i 

squadron,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     During  this  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  grada«l«^  s: 

cruise  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  his  health,  the  New  York  Free  Academy  in  1856,  studied 

already  impaired  by  the  climate  of  ^Vfrica,  suf-  law,  and  in  June,  1860,  visited  Europe,  tra^e^- 

fered  eo  much  from  the  diseases  of  the  Gulf  ling  extensively,  and  returned  in  Jan uarr,  J  S61. 

station,  that  he  never  recovered  from  their  at-  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  entered  tbetrroy 

tacks.    On  his  return  to  the  North,  he  was  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fifty-third  Xei"  York 

again  ordered  to  the  Portsmouth  yard,  where  Volunteers ;  and  subsequently  was  trans^"^ 

he  continued  for  a  long  time,  well  nigh  pros-  to  the  United  States  signal  corps.    At  Boaw*' 

trated  in  health  and  strength,  but  zealously  Island  and  at  the  battle  of  Newbem  he  «rt«d;i* 

devoting  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  la-  aide  on  Gen.  Foster's  staflf.    After  the  yvton 
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tt  Xewbern,  headquarters  were  established  in  ing  book.     Having  studied  theology  at  New 

hat  cltyy  and  Lieatenant  Van  Baren  was  trans-  Haven  and  New  York,  he  was  ordained  over 

erred  (date  March  23,  186^  to  Gen.  Bamside^s  the  Congregational  Ghnroh  in  Chester  in  Octo- 

taff,  and  acted  as  jadge- advocate  of  the  de-  her,  1841.    Dismissed  after  a  pastorate  of  ten 

tartineDL    On  June  4th  he  was  ordered  to  years,  he  preached  as  stated  snpply,  and  snbse- 

eport  to  the  Military  Governor  of  North  Caro-  quen^y  as  settled  pastor,  in  Waterford,  Vt, 

ina  (Stanley),  who  had  just  arrived,  and  who  from  1848  to  1859.    Then  leaving  that  place  on 

lad  applied  for  his  services.    He  acted  as  mill-  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  he  re- 

ary  secretary  to  Gov.  Stanley  until  Gen.  Bum-  turned  to  Chester,  and  became  the  pastor  of 

Ide  left  North  Carolina.     While  in  this  posi-  the  church  of  his  first  oharge,  until  compelled 

ion  be  received  his  commission  of  aidc-de-  by  feeble  health  to  resign  in  August,  1865.    As 

amp,  with  the  rank  of  m^of.    He  was  on  a  writer  he  was  dear,  vigorous,  and  often  elo- 

etive  and  constant  duty  during  the  East  Ten-  qnent,  and  as  a  pastor  successful. 
essee  campaign,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  his       April  23. — Ewino,  William  Belfobd,  M.  D., 

orps  was  ordered  to  New  York  to  recruit,  and  an  eminent  phynoian  of  New  Jersey,  died  at 

iterward  was  transferred  to  Virginia,  joining  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  i^ed  90  years.    He  graduated 

le  armies  operating  against  Richmond.    Here  at  Princeton  in  1794,  studied  medicine  at  Tren- 

e  won  himself  much   honor,   and    passing  ton,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Nicholas  BcU- 

irough  the  usual  promotions  was  made  brevet  ville,  one  of  tiie  most  distinguished  physicians. 

rig.-geDeral,  and  ordered  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  the  State,  and  commenced   the   practice 

t  Gen.  Parke,  commanding  the  district  of  New  of  his  profession  in  the  Island  of  8t.  Croix,  in 

Wk,  and  while>  in  the  dbcharge  of  his  duties  which  place  he  continued  two  years.    He  then 

as  laid  aside  by  the  sickness  which  eventually  settled  in  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  the  place  of  his  na- 

.'roilnated  his  life.  tivity,  where  he  continued  actively  engaged  as 

April  14.— Stonb,  Rev.  Cosnelius,  a  clergy-  a  physician  for  twenty-eight  years,  when  he 

lao  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  retired  from  its  duties.    He  was  president  of 

aj,  Mame,  aged  49  years.    He  left  the  ministry  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  in  1828,  and, 

a  aecoant  of  Mling  health,  and  was  subse-  at  the  time  of  his  death,  probably  the  oldest  of 

aently  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  the  Fellows  of  that  venerable  society.    He  was 

April  15. — TcTTLK,  Rev.  Samuel  L.,  a  Pres-  for  many  years  presiding  judge  of  the  county 

fterian  clergyman,  and  assistant  secretary  of  courts,  ten  years  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 

le  American  Bible  Society,  died  at  Madison,  lature,  and  a  member  of  the  convention  which 

<  J.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  framed  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  in  1841. 
i  1836,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1840,        April  26.— Adams,  Rev.  John  R.,  D.  D.,  a 

as  licensed  and  settled  in  Caldwell  the  same  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Northampton, 

ear;  in  1848  was  chosen  agent  of  the  American  Mass.,  aged  64  years.    He  was  a  native  of 

ible  Society  for  Connecticut;  in  1851  was  set-  Plainfield,' Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 

ed  Id  Madison  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  the  class  of  1821,  taugbt  three  years  in  Phillips^s 

larch,  and  in  1863  was  chosen  assistant  sec-  Academy,  Andover,  and  graduated  at  tbe  Theo- 

itary  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  logical  Seminary  there  in  1826.    The  interval 

April  17. — Nye,  Gapt  Ezra,  formerly  com-  between  1826  and  1831,  when  he  was  settled  as 

lander  of  the  **  Pacific,"  and  other  steamers  of  pastor  over  the  Congregational  Church,  in  Lon- 

le  Collins  line,  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  aged  dondcrry,  N.  H.,  was  occupied  in  teaching  and 

i  jears.    He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  in  missionary  labor  in  Western  New  York.    He 

id  for  a  long  time  captain  of  the  packet-ship  remained  in  Londonderry  five  years,  and  after- 

lodependence,"  celebrated  for  her  short  pas-  ward  preached  for  two  years  in  Great  FaUs, 

iges  between  Liverpool  and  New  York.  N.  H.    His  second  settlement,  in  1847,  was  in 

April  2\, — ^Thompson,  Hon.  Luoas  P.,  judge  Brighton,  Mass..,  where  he  also  remained  five 

f|?uprerae  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  died  years,    lie  was  subsequently  for  fourteen  years, 

iSUonton,  Ya.  He  was  a  jurist  of  considerable  from  1847  to  1861,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 

i)llitT,  and  had  been  judge  of  the  eleventh  Cir-  Church  in  Grorham,  Me.    In  June,  1861,  he  was 

lit  Court  from  1856  to  1864,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  5th  Maine  Regiment, 

ected  to  the  judgeship  of  the  third  section  of  and  was  present  at  most  of  the  battles  of  the 

le  Court  of  Appeals.  Potomac  Army,  from  the  first  Bull  Run  battle 

April  22. — Wabbii^eb,  Rev.  Fbanois,  a  Con-  on.    When  the  term  of  service  of  his  own  regi- 

re;ratlonal  clergyman  and  author,  died  at  Ches-  ment  expired,  he  became  chaplain  of  the  121st 

Jr,  Mass.,  aged  61  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  another  regiment  in  the  same  bri- 

prln^rfield,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  gade,  and  remained  in  service  until  its  discharge, 

H30,  and  the  following  year  became  teacher  of  July,  1865.    The  value  of  his  army  services  was 

iid^liipmen  in  mathematics  and  navigation  on  such  as  to  receive  a  public  acknowledgment 

lie  frigate  Potomac,  which,  in  1881-'34,  was  from  tiie  Governor  of  Maine  and  from  general 

^  of  a  squadron  sent  to  the  islands  of  the  oflicers.    On  his  return  home,  he  was  employed 

Indian  Archipelago  to  protect  American  com-  in  the  work  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  in 

^^    An  account  of  this  expedition,  Mr.  W.  the  western  part  of  that  State.    The  disease 

'Qblished  on  his  return,  in  a  volume  entitled  which  occasioned  his  death  was  acute  infiamma* 

Tiie  Cruise  of  the  Potomac,"  a  very  interest-  tion  of  the  brain,  and  was  attributed  by  his  phy 
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sicians  to  reaction  from  the  over-excitement  of  in  the  townships  of  AmweD,  West  AmwellRar 

his  army  life.  itan,  and  Delaware.     His  labors  here  exteoifr] 

April  2T. — Gilbert,  Mrs.  John,  a  distinguish-  over  a  period  of  66  yeare. 
ed  actress,  wife  of  the  comedian  so  prominent        May  4. — ^Daily,  Wiluam,  an  Irish  emigran; 

ill  Mr.  Wallack's  company,  died  in  ifew  York,  died  in  New  York  city,  aged  106  years.  He 

aged  65  years.    She  made  her  first  appearance  came  to  this  country  at  Sie  age  of  88  tears. 

upon  the  stage  in  Boston,  and  acquired  her  pro-  His  father  and  a  sister  attained  to  the  ice  o( 

fessional  reputation  in  the  strong  characters  of  103  years. 

old  English  comedy.   Some  years  since  she  with-        May  4. — Bnoww,  TnTJELoir  Weed,  an  Km:- 

drew  from  the  stage.  Personally  much  esteemed,  ican  editor  and  author,  died  at  Fort  K^^-^ 

she  received  the  fullest  social  recognition  of  her  Wis.    He  was  for  some  yeare  editor  of  th? 

genuine  worth  of  character  and  of  culture.  "  Cayuga  Chief,"  and  since  1860,  when  he  r^ 

April  28.— Austin,  Charles  L.,  late  Recorder  moved  to  Atkinson,  has  edited  the  "  Wistokb 

of  Albany,  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  aged  60  Chief."    He  also  published  a  vohme  of  ilkt]- 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  Orwell,  Vt.,  studied  lanies,  mostly  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  of 

at  Chambly,  graduated  at  Burlington  College,  which  he  was  an  eloquent  advocate, 
and  then  went  to  Europe,  where  he  pursued        May  5. — ^Bahdwell,  Bev.  HoEATio,D.DnS 

a  course  of  studies  at  one  of  the  German  uni-  Congregational  clergyman,  and  formerfj'  w^ 

versities.    While  there  he  was  an  intimate  asso-  sionary  to  Bombay,  died  at  Oxfoid,Ma3s^  frc-s: 

ciate  and  friend  of  Schelling,  the  philosopher,  injuries  received  at  the  bummg  of  his  hrns^. 

On  his  return  to  this  country  he  gave  his  atten-  aged  7T  years.    He  was  for  sax  years  a  miss"'^ 

tion  to  law.    Though  a  great  student,  he  was  ary  of  the  American  Board  at  Bombay,  re«ip- 

sedulous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  re-  ing  on  account  of  his  health,  and  was  pssto:  i 

corder,  never  swerving  from  the  right.    Taking  the  Congregational  Church  at  Oxford  for  n^cr 

a  sea  voyage  in  one  of  the  Panama  steamers,  he  years.    He  was  widely  known  and  belor^i 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  making  a  brief        May  11. — Kennedy,  Samtkl,  the  lA't  ft- 

visit  in  the  capital,  while  awaiting  the  return  vivor  of  the  Wyoming  massacre,  died  near  Yort 

trip  of  the  vessel,  when  he  died.  Springs,  Penn.,  aged  98  years.    He  wa  a  ra- 

April  28. — Kelly,  Rev.  John,  a  Roman  Cath-  tive  of  Northumberland  County,  and  wa?  a  Vj 

olic  priest,  and  formerly  a  missionary  in  Africa,  of  five  years  at  the  time  of  his  escape  frcim  ti 

died  at  Jersey  City,  aged  65  years.     He  was  massacre. 

bom  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  was  educa-        May  W. — ^Morey,  Hon.  Gboeoe,  a  promb]:* 

ted  in  that  country.    For  three  years  he  was  a  lawyer  and  politician  in  Boston,  died  tbp  r 

missionary  of  the  R.  C.  Church  in  Africa.    Af-  the  77th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  narj? » 

ter  coming  to  the  United  States,  he  was  sta-  Walpole,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  CoH^t 

tioned  successively  at  Albany,  St.  Louis,  and  in  1811,  and  the  two  following  years  viis  ff> 

Jersey  City,  remaining  twenty-three  years  at  the  ceptor  of  the  academy  at  Framingham,  vIj?^ 

latter  place.    He  was  a  man  of  large  liberality  he  studied  law,  and  after  his  admission  to  -bt 

toward  the  poor  and  helpless.  bar,  removed  to  Roxbnry,  and  entered  upoctsf 

April  SO, — Clapp,  William  W.,  a  prominent  practice  of  his  profession.   Subsequently  be -"• 

editor  and  printer  of  Boston,  died  in  that  city,  tied  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  throa?b  H 

aged  83  years.  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  member  of  t^ 

April — . — ^Fenneb,  E.  D.,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  Whig  party  during  its  existence;  for  thT 

physician  and  author,  died  at  New  Orleans.    He  years  was  one  of  its  most  efficient  m^\>- 

was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  early  in  life  had  and  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  ^•- 

practised  his  profession  in  that  State  and  in  Mis-  State  Central  Committee.    He  was  repK5t"> 

sissippiwith  great  distinction  and  success.    In  tive  in  the  State  Legislature  in  the  years  K' 

1841  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  be-  and  1831 ;  was  a  senator  in  1889  and  l^'^^;; 

came  professor  of  the  School  of  Medicine.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coraicil  ia  1^ 

was  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Journal  of  Medical  and  1844.    He  was  also  a  member  of  tbe-^^ 

Science,"  and  wrote  on  medical  and  other  ques-  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  in  1^"^ 

tions  with  great  ability.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  raflway  ?T-*  ^' 

May .  2, — Hijtohings,  William,  a   Revolu-  and  was  for  many  y ears  clerk  of  the  Bo?to^ - 


tionarypensioner,  died  at  Penobscot,  Me.,  in  the    Worcester  Railroad  Corporation,  acd  t** 

portion  of  a  year,  in  consequence  of  the  cc-^'j 


102d  year  of  his  age. 


if.  J.,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1804,  and  taught  large  for  Massachusetts,  as  a  recognition  oi  --^ 

for  a  time  in  the  classical  academy  at  Somer-  long-continued  services  and  sincere  deTOciont^ 

viDe,  while  pursuing  the  study  of  law.    In  1807  the  liberal  school  of  politics,  to  which  ho  i.^ 

he  was  converted,  and,  relinquishing  his  legal  given  his  strength  for  upward  of  a  genera^Ki 

studies,  devoted  his  attention  to  theology  for  May  14. — ^Wassox,  James  Duaxi,  a  ^'-^^ 

the  two  following  years,  when  he  was  licensed  guished  citizen  of  Albany,  died  there,  ace^ 

to  preach.    In  1810  he  was  ordained,  and  ac-  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Duanesbnn:.  :-^ 

cented  the  charge  of  the  territory  now  embraced  having  lost  his  parents  at  an  eariy  as^-  ^'' 
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boond  ont  to  learn  the  trade,  of  tanner  and  car-  Territory,  and  was  among  its  earliest  settlers. 

rier,  his  edacation  being  but  little  beyond  the  At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  had  been  a  resident 

mere  knowledge  of  reading.    His  master  prov-  of  Monroe  forty-four  years.    During  this  ex- 

ing  a  severe  one,  he  left  him  at  the  age  of  six-  tended  period  he  had  been  intrusted  with  im- 

te«i],  oad  with  scarcely  a  change  of  clothing,  portant  and  responsible  ofBces,  both  in  Church 

iirrived  in  Albany,  with  the  determination  of  and  State.    He  was  an  influential  member  of 

making  his  fortune.  After  spending  three  years  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 

in  a  ^ocery  store,  he  entered  into  business  for  gan,  afterward  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 

[limsclf  upon  his  small  savings  of  two  hundred  ture,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  court,  and 

ioUars,  and  w^as, successful,  until  the  sudden  for  some  years  judge  of  probate  for  Monroe 

;ermination  of  the  war  of  1812  found  him  over-  County,  and  for  the  Ust  ten  years  a  ruling  elder 

>tocked  with  teas  and  sugars  bought  at  high  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.    All  these  offices 

)rices,  and  compelled  him  to  stop  payment.  He  he  filled  with  faithfulness  and  integrity,  and  to 

ximpromised,  however,  with  his  creditoi's,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  entire  community. 

ievoted  the  next  fifteen  years  to  the  full  dis-  May  19. — ^Piogot,  Joseph,  an  old  and  emi- 

;harge  of  his  compromise  debts.    Subsequently  nent  citizen  of  New  York,  died  there,  aged  87 

le  went  mto  the  livery  business,  and  was  greatly  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  in 

)ro9pered.    In  1823  he  was  elected  sergeant-at-  1825  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  being 

imis  of  the  Ajssembly,  and  the  next  year  to  the  prominently  identified  witli  the  old  Democratic 

tame  office  in  the  Senate,  and  subsequently  party.    In  later  years  he  was  an  ardent  Whig 

loor-keeper  to  the  some  body,  which  duty  he  of  the  school  of  Henry  Clay.    For  many  years 

lischarged  until  the  memorable  political  cam-  he.  was  actively  engaged  in  the  old  Public 

>aigii  of  1840,when  he  was  displaced.    In  1842  School  Society.  He  was  the  father  of  nineteen 

Id  was  appointed  by  President  Tyler  postmas-  children,  but  three  of  whom  survive  him.. 

er  at  Albany,  and  served  in  that  office  through  May  20. — Cook,  Lemuel,  a  Kevolutionary 

lie  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  until  re-  soldier,   died  at  Clarendon,   Orleans  County, 

Doved  by  Gen.  Taylor.    During  the  most  of  N.  Y.,  aged  102  years.    He  was  a  native  of 

iiat  period  this  position  was  one  of  peculiar  Plymouth,  Yt.,  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 

mportance  and  responsibility,  Albany  being  a  seventeen,  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Corn- 

arge  distributing  and  collecting  office,  and  his  wallis  at  Yorktown,  and  took  an  honorable 

Ddgmeot,  discretion,  and  fidelity  were  impli-  discharge  at  the  close  of  the  war,  signed  by 

atlj  relied  on,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  manage-  Gen.  Washington.    He  removed  to  Western 

oent  of  the  office,  but  in  the  performance  of  New  York  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  led  an 

Dstmctions  not  strictly  official  requurements,  active  life  until  past  his  hundredth  year. 

Qvolving  the  collection  and  custody  of  con-  May  22. — Gbiffin,  Johk  Quinoy  Adahs,  a 

iderable  sums  of  money,   but  for  which  he  prominent    Republican   politician    of  Massa- 

leiiher  sought  nor  received  commission  or  emol-  chusetts,  died  near  Boston,  aged  40  years.    He 

Hnent.  In  1850  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  was  a  native  of  LondondeiTy,  N.  H.,  studied 

ohn  Butterfield,  in  the  express  organization^  law,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  was 

fbicli  have  since  grown  into  colossal  propor-  eminently  successful.    He  exercised  a  great  in- 

ioDs,  and  was  prominent  in  the  recent  consoli-  fiuence  over  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

ton  of  the  great  companies,  to  which  his  fore-  Spurning  expediency  ui  politics,  he  advocated 

ast  and  judgment  gave  an  impetus.    He  was  the  right  at  whatever  cost^  whether  its  adher- 

ne  of  the  founders  of  the  Albany  Orphan  Asy-  ents  were  in  the  minority  or  minority. 

UD,  and  for  several  years,  and  at  his  death,  its  May  29. — Cox,  Dr.  Henby  G.,  an  eminent 

•re^qdent.  Kfew  York  physician,  died  in  that  city,  of  paral- 

J/«y  15. — Bastixe,  Maey  Ann,  the  oldest  in-  ysis,  aged  47.    He  was  a  native  of  Bermuda, 

abitant  of  New  York,  died  there,   aged  118  received  a  thorough  English  and  classical  edu- 

ear^.  cation,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the 

May  17, — Clapp,  Rev.  Theodobe,  a  Unitarian  islands.    At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  came  to 

lergyman,  died  in  Louisville.  Ky.,  aged  74  New  York  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine. 

ears.  He  was  a  native  of  Eaatnampton,  Mass.,  Placing  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 

raduated  at  Yale  College  in  1814,  studied  the-  Cheeseman,  he  graduated  in  1849  at  the  College 

logy  at  Andover,  and  in  1822  became  pastor  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  was  immedi- 

f  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Or-  ately  appointed  house  physician  at  Bellevue 

?&D3.  In  1834,  having  adopted  Unitarian  views.  Hospital,  and  subsequently  to  a  position  on  the 

is  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  medical  staff  at  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  Staten 

^as  dissolved.    In  1858  he  published  a  volume.  Island.    About  1860  he  settled  in  private  prac- 

'  Autobiographical  Sketches  and  Recollections  tice  in  the  city,  and  was  physician  to  the  State 

•f  a  Thirty-five  Years'  Residence  in  New  Or-  Hospital  at  Ward's  Island.  This  oflSce  he  held  for 

tans.''  many  years,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  with 

May  IB. — ^Bacobt,  Hon.  Daxisl  S.,  judge  of  equal  efficiency  and  benefit  to  the  institution,  and 

probate  for  Monroe  County,  Mich.,  died  in  Mon-  only  left  it  to  attend  more  closely  to  the  private 

w,  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Onon-  practice  that  had  been  growing  up  for  him. 

k;^  County,  N.  Y.    At  the  age  of  twenty-  He  was  never  forgotten  by  the  commissioners 

i'Ur  he  became  a  resident  of  Michigan,  then  a  in  charge  of  the  hospitals ;  and  lately,  when  a 
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prinoipfil  consulting  physician  was  appointed  In  1861  OoLWaite  was  sent  bjrlieGoTeiDme!;! 

oy  them,  Dr.  Oox,  without  any  request  or  soli-  to  supersede  Gen.  Twi;?ps  in  Texas,  of  ^bo?- 

citation  on  his  part,  received  the  appointment  treason  it  had  received  sufficient  proofs.  Befi-re. 

At  the  period  of  the  organization  of  the  New  however,  he  could  reach  Texas,  Gen.  Twb:^ 

York  Medical  College,  he  was  appointed  censor,  had  surrendered  to  tho  Oonfoderate/^mman'ie 

and  afterward  to  its  professorship  of  Theory  After  continuous  service  durini^  the  rebeliioti 

and  Practice,  retaining  the  office  with  great  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  li^  in  FebnirT. 

acceptance  for  a  number  of  years.    Dr.  Cox  1864,  and  returned  to  New  York,  broken  diTi 

took  an  active  and  entbufiastio  interest  in  the  in  health  from  long  sorvice.    He  wa^amanc! 

organization  ofthe  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  perfectly  correct  and  exemplary  habits  sb J ;. 

and  to  his  affectionate  care  and  close  watchful-  most  conscientious,  gallant,  and  £uthfbl  offiet:. 
ness,  in  its  earlier  years,  Ls  due  much  of  tho  use-        June  4. — Fuetoher,  Calvot,  an  eminent  hv- 

fulness  of  this  excellent  institution.  yer  and  philanthropist,  died  in  In<3iaIlaflr-{:^ 

May  29. — Slack,  Eluau,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Ind.    He  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  aDd.o«i:; 

Presbyterian   clergyman,  died   in  Cincinnati,  to  the  financial  troubles  succeeding. the  v&r<: 

uged  82  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Bucks  1812,  was  compelled  to  give  up  a  clas»c(s}Q<^ 

County,  Pa.,  and  graduated  at  the  College  of  tion.    He,  however,  gave  himself  cIoscIt  t 

New  Jersey  in  the  class  of  1808.    After  his  study,  and  perseveringly  obtained  an  edoci:*: 

graduation  he  became  principal  of  the  Trenton  far  beyond  that  of  the  usxud  college  oomse.  Be 

Academy,  and  in  1812  was  chosen  vice-presi-  entered  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  in  1?1  a 

dent  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  profes-  but  such  were  his  oonscientious  scruples  Id  .v 

sor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.    He  con-  gard  to  the  subject  of  slavei^,  that  he  left  iIj 

tinned  his  connection  with  the  college  until  Old  Dominion,  and  took  up  his  readeD(N>  in  tic 

the  autumn  of  1817,  when  he  resigned  his  posi-  new  capital  of  Indiana  in  1821.    For  a  c^iu\f 

tion,  and  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Tliere  of  a  century  he  was  the  first  lawyer  of  C 

he  devoted  himself  to  his  professional  pursuits  State.    Twenty  years  ago  ho  retired  frora  l. 

in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  scientific  law,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  bankti^^- 

institutions  of  that  city,  being  at  one  time  pro-  agriculturists  in  the  West    Dis  privat«  d-^ 

fessor  of  chemistry  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  ties,  though  unostentatious,  were  verr  rea' 

and  at  another  president  of  the  College  of  Cin-  during  his  lifetime,  and  were  ever  Txp^'^- 

cinnati.    In  the  fall  of  1837  he  removed  to  by  the  highest  Chria^tian  motives.  Be>ide«S(C': 

Brownsville,    Haywood    County,   Tenn.,    and  ing  ^ve  sons  to  Brown  Univera^,  it  vas  ^. 

established  a  high  school  for  the  education  of  that  he  had  given  a  college  education  U^wlf^ 

young  men ;  his  school  was  filled  to  overflow-  than  sixteen  meritorious  young  men  at  diftf^:: 

ing,  and  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  institutions  in  this  country, 
that  region  gratefully  acknowledge  the  advan-        June  6.— Studdifosd,  Rev.  Peizb  0.  P.^- 

tage  dei'ived  from  his  instruction.    Although  a  Presbyterian  clergyman    and  an  eiui^c:: 

without  pastoral  charge,  he  preached  constancy  scholar,  died  in  Baltimoro,  Md.,  aged  07  Te&^ 

as  Providence  made  an  opening.    During  the  *He  was  a  native  of  Reddington,  N.  J.i  gn|- 

seven  years  that  he  remained  in  the  South  he  ated  at  Queen^s  (now  Rutgers^  College  in  h>. 

accomplished  much  in  the  promotion  of  the  taking  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  HetV*^ 

interests  of  religion,  and  the  advancement  of  taught  a  classical  school  at  Bedminater.  aod  ^=  - 

the  cause  of  learning.    In  1844  he  returned  sequently  at  Somcrville,  and  entered  Primit' 

to  Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  to  reside  Theological  Seminary  in  1819.  Hewa^lii-ts^- 

until  his  deati.  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  New  BruD>«K* 

May  — .— Wattb,  Col.  Carlos  A.,  U.  S.  A.,  Presbytery,  April  28, 1821,  and  under  theciry 

died  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  aged  66  years,  tion  and  employ  of  the  Board  of  MissioDSsirtJ*:-- 

He  was  appointed  to  the  army  from  civil  life  ed  at  Bristol,  Tullytown,  and  other  pht^  ^ 

in  1820,  as  second  lieutenant  of  tho  Second  in-  Pennsylvania.    On  November  29,  IhSl,  he  v.^ 

fantry,  and  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  in  1828.  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Bran^wii. 

He  was  made  a  captain  in  July,  1886,  and  re-  and  December  2,  1821,  began  his  labcis  ^ 

c«ived  a  staff  appointment  as  assistant  quarter-  Lambertsville  and  Solebury  as  stated  sap^'! 

master  in  1838.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  In  June,  1826,  he  was  installed  pastor  ot  i»- 

war  with  Mexico  he  relinquished  his  staff  ap-  two  churches  he  had  been  supplying,  aI^i^= 

pointment,  and,  as  mtgor,  Joined  the  Eighth  tinned  in  charge  of  the  latter  congre^t^«>s :  - 

infantry  for  field  service.    He  commanded  this  1848,  and  of  Lambertsville  until  bis  deaUi  t- 

regiment  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  during  Gen.  was  a  thorough  scholar,  a  faithful  and  mcii^ 

Scott^B  campaign  agiunst  the  capital,  and  was  ful  pastor,  and  a  beloved  citizen, 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  the        Jujie  7. — Yeatks,  Miss  Cathajoxi;  foci-^-^. 

first  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  conduct  in  of  the  Yeates  Institute  for  the  edQM:^<-  '• 

the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  the  young  men  for  the  Episcopal  minUtrj,  ^^  ^ 

second  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  aged  83  years,    Sbe  w«3  *  ^';' 

El  Molino  del  Rey,  in  the  last  of  which  battles  tive  of  Lancaster,  and  a  daughter  of  tb«  i">' 

be  was  wounded,  lie  was  promoted  lieutenant-  Hon.  Jasper  Yeates,   judge  of  the  Sufci^ 

rolonel  of  the  Fifth  infantry,  November  10,  Court  of  Pennsylvania.    She  devowd  *f  ' 

1851;  and  colonel  of  the  same,  June  5,  1860.  above-named  institute   a  legacy  </  ^''" 
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rhich  had  been  bequeathed  to  her,  and  also  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  held  that  posi- 

ontributed  $800  per  year  from  her  private  tion  nntO  his  death.    Mr.  OdeD  was  for  many 

ands.  years  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  and"pros- 

June  11. — Peck,  Capt  Eusha,  U.  S.  N.,  for  perity  of  Sabbath-schools,  devoting  much  time 

ift/'thrcc  years  in  the  naval  service,  died  in  and  influence  to  the  work. 

<Vw  Haven,  Conn.,  aged  86  years.    He  was  a  June  17. — Ooddcto,  Rev.  Iohabod,  a  Presby- 

ative  of  New  Haven,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  terian  clergyman  and  antialavery  lecturer  of 

ge  went  to  sea  as  cabin-boy  in  a  brig  bound  great  eloquence,  died  at  Baraboo,  Wis.    He  was 

yt  the  West  Indies,  and  continued  in  the  mer-  bom  in  Bristol,  New  York,  in  1811,  and  early 

iiant  service  till  1818,  with  the  exception  of  manifested  the  eloquence  and  zeal  for  reform 

^ro  rears'  forced  service  on  board  an  English  which  characterized  his  entire  life,  becoming  a 

un-of-war.    Serving  on  different  ships  and  in  popular  lecturer  on  temperance  at  the  age  of 

ifTerent  positions,  the  year  1821  found  him  17.    At  the  age  of  20,  he  entered  Canandaigua 

oting  sailing-master  of  the  line-of-battle  ship  Academy,  and  prepared  for  college,  teaching  in 

Vanklin,  in  the  Pacific.  He  was  on  the  Brandy-  the  English  department,  to  pay  his  way.    He 

vino  when  she  took  Gen.  Lafayetto  to  France,  entered  Middlebury  College  in  1884,  and  while 

nd  on  her  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1825.  -  maintaining  a  fair  rank  as  a  student,  became  so 

a  1826  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  much  interested  in  the  antislavery  cause,  that 

fe  served  upon  the  Java,  Delaware,  Falmouth,  in  his  junior  year  he  asked  and  obtained  per- 

)ol[ihin,  and  others,  and  from  1840  to  1848  mission  of  the  faculty  to  go  out  for  a  few  weeks 

ras  senior  lieutenant  of  the  New  York  Navy-  and  plead  the  cause  of  the  slave.    His  addresses, 

rnrd.    In  1843  ho  was    commissioned  com-  though  courteous  in  tone,  were  so  fervid  and  el- 

nandor,  and  from  1852  to  1855  was  in  com-  oquent,  that  they  raised  a  violent  opposition,  and 

Dsnd  of  the  receiving-ship  North  Carolina  at  more  than  once  his  life  was  in  danger.    The 

!few  York.    In  September,  1855,  he  was  placed  college  faculty,  terrified  by  the  fury  of  the  popu- 

m  the  reserved  list  with  leave-pay  as  commander,  lace,  represented  that  young  Codding  was  a 

md  in  1863  was  promoted  to  captain.    During  truant  from  his  college  duties.    On  his  return, 

br3o  Tears  of  the  late  war  he  was  in  command  he  learned  that  they  had  made  these  state- 

'f  the  aaval  rendezvous  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  ments,  and  going  before  them  he  compelled 

June  11. — PoBTER,  WiLiJAM  Smitii,  an  editor  them  to  own  their  preyarication  and  retract  the 

ffid  teacher,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  aged  censure ;  and  then,  disgusted  with  their  course, 

)7  years.     He  was  a  native  of  Farmington,  he  left  the  college.    For  the  next  five  years  he 

Lonn.,  gradnated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  traversed  the  New  England  States  and  New 

1^2"),  and  spent  the  following  year  as  acting  York,  as  the  agent  and  lecturer  of  the  Ameri- 

pri.»ies5or  of  mathematics  in  Jefferson  College,  can   Antislavery  Society,  thrilling  the   hearts 

b  1829 he  completed  his  theological  course  at  of  his  hearers  by  his  eloquence;  and  though 

Vcw  Haven,  and  afterward  preached  for  a  time  persecuted  and  often  seriously  injured  by  the 

in  Prospect,  Conn.     He  was  subsequently  editor  mobs,  he  never  lost  his  self-oommand,  or  dis- 

^f  an  antislavery  newspaper   in   Boston,   a  played  a  violent  or  vindictive  spirit.    In  1842 

teacher  in  MonsoQ,  Mass.,  and  a  surveyor  in  Mr.  Codding  removed  t6  the  West,  where  he 

ParmiD^ton,  Conn.,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  or  spent  the  most  of  his  remaining  life.    He  had 

twenty  years  had  been  engaged  in  mathemat-  entered  the   ministry  of  the   Congregational 

ical  and  statistical  pursuits,  compiling  for  a  Church,    and    was   a   pastor   successively    at 

number  of  years   the  "Connecticut  Annual  Princeton,    Lockport,   Joliet,    Baraboo,    Wis., 

Itepster,^*  and  other  similar  publications.  and  Bloomington,  111.;  but  the  cause  of  the 

June  13. — Odeix,  Hon.  Moses  F.,  a  promi-  slave  was  ever  near  his  heart,  and  his  rejoicing 

n  .nt  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  naval  officer  of  at  the  emancipation  proclamation  and  the  pro- 

tiie  port  of  New  York,  died  at  his  residence  in  hibition  of  slavery  by  the  constitutional  amend- 

I'TOoklyn,  aged  48  years.    He  was  a  native  of  ment  was  manifested  by  public  addresses  of 

Tarrytown,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  received  more  than  his  usual  eloquence  and  fervor.    Ho 

a  common-school  education,  and  from  a  humble  had  in  the  24  years  of  his  residence  in  the 

('lerkship  in  the  custom-house  rose  to  the  oflSce  West  lectured  in  almost  all  parts  of  Illinois, 

of  assistant  collector  of  New  York  City,  was  and  was  greatly  admired  and   beloved.    His 

T)Qblic  appraiser  under  President  Buchanan,  a  death  was  the  result  of  acute  disease. 

Representative  from  New  York  to  the  Thirty-  Juiie  18. — ^Merrick,  Rev.  Jahes  L.,  a  Congre- 

soventh  Congress,  and  reelected  to  the  Thirty-  gational  clergyman,  and  former  missionary  to 

"isfhth  Congress,  serving  on  tlie  Committee  on  Persia,  died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  aged  63  years. 

Military  Affairs.   When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  He  was  a  native  of  Monson,  Mass.,  was  educated 

Oddl  wannly  supported  the  policy  of  the  Gov-  at  the  academy  in  that  town,  graduated  at 

omment,  and  while  in  Congress  voted  for  the  Amherst  College  in  the  class  of  1830,  studied 

fonatitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery  in  theology  at  Princeton,  and   removing   South 

•be  United  States.    As  a  member  of  the  Con-  for  his  health,  was   licensed  to  preach,   and 

^ressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Charleston,  S.  0^ 

^ar,  be  was  prominently  before  the  public.  He  April,  1834.    The  following  August  he  received 

^TAs  ft  warm  personal  friend  of  President  Lin-  from  the  American  Board  his  instructions  as 

coIq.    In  1865  he  was  appointed  naval  officer  a  missionary  to  the  Mohammedans  in  Persia 
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arrived  at  Tabreez,   October,  1835,  and  after  in  1818,  and'  snbseqaently  at  the  Tneologicsl 

two  years  of  labor  and  exploration,  joined  the  School  at  Oambridge.      la  1825  he  beam* 

NestoKan    Mission    at   OrooraiaL,    where   he  pastor  of  the  Twelfth  Congre^tional  Societv, 

remained    till  Jnne,    1845.    Returning   home  and  for  a  time  edited  the  *^  Chrutian  Kegister.'* 

to  this  country,  upon  the  abandonment  by  the  In  1850  lie  went  to  Europe  for  a  few  mwJks 

American  Board  of  all  direct  labors  among  and  in   1860  retired  from  the  pastorate,  anoe 

the  Mohammedans,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  which  time  he  lias  redded  in  Rosbarr.    The 

the  Congregational  Church  in  South  Amherst,  degree  .of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upoa  him  Lv 

in  1849,  where  he  labored  fifteen  years.    Dur-  Harvard  College  in  1847. 

ing  the  late  war  he  gave  a  bounty  from  his  own  June  24. — Kennajui,  Rev.  Joskfh  H.,  D.  D^ 

purse  to  every  soldier  who  enlisted  in  his  own  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman  of  FhilsdelpLis, 

pai*ish,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  his  entire  die(^  there,  aged  about  70  years.    He  was  tt 

property  to  the  four  institutions  in  which  he  re-  eminent  divine,  and  had  been  a  pastor  iatbt: 

ceived  his  classical  and  theological  education,  city  for  forty  years, 

to  bo  ai^ropriated  to  four  Persian  scholarships.  June  — . — Cooke,  John  H.,  a  brigadier-gwi- 

June  21. — ^Marouebittes,  Madame  Juus  db,  cral  in  the  war  of  1812,  died  ia  RichmoDd, 
or  Mrs.  Rea,  an  authoress,  and  dramatic  and  Va.,  aged  86  years.  He  was  a  sncceasfbl  fer- 
musical  critic,  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  62  mer,  and  a  vigorous  amcultural  writer, 
years.  She  was  a  native  of  London,  England,  July  1. — Avert,  Hon.  Edwabd,  died  « 
and  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Granville,  F.  R.  8.,  an  Wooster,  Ohio,  aged  76  years.  He  stodied  J 
eminent  medical  practitioner  and  author.  Julie,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  gn^duated  at  Yale  College  in  iV, 
at  an  early  age,  married  Baron  de  Marguerittes,  class  of  1810,  studied  law,  and  was  admicei 
a  Frenchman  of  unquestionable  station  and  to  the  bar  of  Connecticut^  In  1816,  be  Tisited 
character.  The  baron  being  wealthy  and  of  England,  and  in  the  following  year  remoTe^ 
a  somewhat  roving  disposition,  devoted  many  to  Wooster,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  tM 
years  to  travel,  an{  in  company  with  his  wife,  practice  of  his  profession  until  his  death.  Jk 
visited  every  European  capital,  and  the  various  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  StaU  Sea- 
localities  made  famous  in  prose  or  poetry.  Her  ate,  and  in  1847  was  elected  a  judge  of  tU 
wonderful  familiarity  with  European  affairs  and  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  his  term  expirini  ia 
its  interesting  scenes  is  thus   accounted  for.  1851. 

The  revolution  of  1848  found  the  baron  in  Paris,  July  2. — ^Pabham,   CoL  Wiluam  AuEf,  > 

and,  having  taken  sides  with  the  unsucces^nl  Confederate  officer,  died  at  Warrenton,  N.  C.  He 

party,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  France,  and  entered  tlie  service  of  the  Southern  army  as  fis 

take  an  asylum  in  the  United  States.     Very  lieutenant    of  the  Sussex  Sharpshootei^  ^^ 

soon   after  their  arrival  in  this  country,  she  afterward   provost  marshal  of  Norwalk.  iSu 

became  a  contributor  to  the  New  York  "  Sun-  subsequently  participated  in  all  the  battle?  '>i 

day  Courier,"  writing  the   "  Ins   and  Outs  of  the  army  of  Virginia  up  to  May,  1863 ;  was  si;- 

Pari3,"  a  work  which  was  afterward  published  verely  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  never  fail; 

in   book-form,   and,  met  with   a   rapid   sale,  recovered  his  health,  though  having  &  pert  in 

About  1856,  immediately  after   the  death  of  several  subsequent  eDgagement& 

her  hasband,  she  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  July  6. — ^BRncE,  Gbobok,  one  of  the  esH'h^ 

became  connected  with  the  "Sunday  Transcript,"  and  most  eminent  type-founders  in  thel-Diw 

and  remained   attached  to   that  paper  up  to  States,  died  in  New  York,  aged  85  years.  li« 

the   time  of  her   death,   in  the   capacity  of  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Jnoe  2^  ITSi, 

dramatic  critic,  and  as  a  contributor  of  "Pit-  and  emigrated  to  the  IJnited  States,  where b 

risian  Pickings,"  and  other  admirable  papers,  brother  David  had  preceded  him,  in  June.  Kt'l 

After  the  death  of  Baron  de  Marguerittes,  she  He  first  attempted  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  W* 

married  George  G.  Foster,  who  died  in  1860.  binder,  but  his  master  being  tyrannical  and  ei- 

Ho  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the  light  acting,  he  left  him,  and  by  his  brother&  pc'- 

literature  of  the  country.    She  was  afterward  suasion  apprenticed  himself  to  Thomas  Dobgoo, 

married  to  Samuel  J.  Roa,  a  well-known   at-  printer,  in  Philadelphia.    In  1798  the  destroc- 

taehe  of  the  Philadelphia  press.    Madame  Mai--  tion  of  Bobson's  office  by  fire,  and  the  pw«- 

guerittes  was   one  of    the   most    voluminous  lenco  of  the  yellow  fever,  drove  the  brotlicfs 

writers  in  the  country.     By  the  indefatigable  from  Philadelphia.     George  had  the  yell'-^ 

use   of  her  pen,  she  not  only  supported  her  fever  at  Amboy,  but  recovered  through  tis 

children,  but  educated   them  with  great  care  brother's  care,  and  the  two  went  to  AlbsEJ* 

and  expense.  and  obtained  employment  there,  but  after  a  fcv 

June  22. — Eisbituth,   Bernard,   the    oldest  months  returned  to  New  York.    In  1803  Toon? 

man  in  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Newcastle,  Sclmyl-  Bruce  was  foreman  and  a  contributor  to  tbe 

kill  County,  aged  111  years.     Until  105  years  "Daily  Advertiser,"  and  in  November  of  tbt 

of  age,  he  worked  regularly  in  the  field.  year  printer  and  publisher  of  that  paptf  i**  ^^ 

June  24.~BABRBTr,  Rev.  Samuel  D.  D.,  a  proprietor.    In  1806  the  two  brother  Da™ 

Unitarian  clergyman,  of  Boston,  died  in  Box-  and  George  opened  a  book  printing-office  at  tie 

Dury,  Mass.,  aged  70  years.    He  was  a  native  corner  of  Pearl  Street  and  Coffee-Hoase  ^il^ 

Df  Royalston,  in  that  Stote,  was  educated  at  "  Lavoisier's  Chemistry "   was  the  first  w«i 

Wilton,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  printedby  them,  and  aD  the  labor  was perforaw 
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hj  themselves.  Their  industry  and  personal  at-  and  was  admitted  to  practise  at  Wilkesborre 
tention  to  business  soon  gave  them  abundant  in  1811.  la  1827  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
employment,  and  in  1809,  removing  to  Sloat  Lane,  lature  of  Pennsylvania,  without  party  nomina- 
near  Hanover  Square,  they  had  nine  presses  in  tion,  and  was  re§lect<Kl  in  1828-'29  and  '30. 
operation,  and  published  occasionally  on  their  From  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  respective 
own  account.  In  1812  David  went  to  England,  committees,  he  was  largely  instrumental' in  es- 
asd  brought  back  with  him  the  secret  of  stereo-  tablishing  the  general  improvement  and  peni- 
typlng.  The  brothers  commenced  this  process,  tentiary  systems  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1831  he 
but  fouDd  many  diflBculties,  which  it  required  all  was  appointed  by  Governor  Wolf  presiding  judge 
their  ingeaaity  to  surmount.  The  type  of  that  of  the  third  judiciid  district  of  that  State,  which 
hj  was  cast  with  so  low  a  bevelled  shoulder  position  he  resigned  in  1836,  and  in  November 
:hat  it  was  not  suitable  for  stereotyping,  as«it  of  the  same  year  removed  to  PhDadelphia,  to 
nterfered  with  the  moulding  and  weakened  the  resume  the  active  practice  of  law.  In  this  he 
)late.  They  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  was  eminently  successful.  For  several  years 
»mmence  casting  their  own  type.  They  in-  past  he  held  the  office  of  master  in  chancery  for 
rented,  also,  the  planing  machine  for  planing  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  State.  Judge  Mallory 
lie  backs  of  the  plates  and  reducing  them  to  a  was  at  the  lime  of  his  death  the  oldest  practising 
miform  thickness,  and  the  mahogany  shifting-  member  of  the  bar  of  Philadelphia.  To  such  an 
)]ocb  to  bring  the  plates  to  the  same  height  as  extent  did  he  retain  his  vigor  that,  only  six 
ype.  Their  first  stereotype  works  were  school  weeks  before  his  death,  he  conduct^  a  most 
ditions  of  the  New  Testament  in  bourgeois,  and  important  and  hotly  contested  jury  trial,  lasting 
be  Bible  in  nonpareil,  published  iit  1814  and  more  than  a  week.  He  received  in  1840  the  de- 
815.  They  subsequently  stereotyped  the  earlier  gree  of  LL.  D.  from  Lafayette  College. 
aaes  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  a  July  6.T-TouLMi3r,  Gen.  T.  L.,  a  statesman 
eries  of  Latin  classics.  In  1816  they  sold  out  of  Alabama,  died  at  Mobile,  aged  70  years.  He 
he  printing  businees,  and  bought  a  building  in  had  filled  various  public  offices,  and  was  rc- 
IWndge  Street  for  their  foundery.  Here,  and  elected  for  a  long  series  of  terms  to  represent 
abseqnently  in  1818  when  they  erected  the  the  Mobile  district  in  the  State  Senate. 
oandery  still  occupied  by  their  successors  in  July  11. — Childs,  Hon.  Silas  D.,  a  promi- 
'hambers  Street,  George  gave  his  attention,  nent  and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Utica,  died 
igennity,  and  enterprise  to  the  enlargement  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  a 
nd  development  of  the  type-founding  business,  man  of  large  liberality,  and  at  his  death  be- 
rhile  David  confined  his  labors  to  stereotyping,  queatlied  $80,000  to  Hamilton  College,  and 
0 1822  David's  health  failed,  and  the  partner-  $60,000  to  other  benevolent  objects. 
hip  was  dissolved.  George  soon  relinquished  July  11. — Gbieb,  John  Mason,  a  prominent 
tereotyping,  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  lawyer  and  editor  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that 
n»  founding,  and  introduced  new  and  valuable  city,  aged  84  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Ches- 
nprovements  into  the  business,  cutting  his  own  ter,  Pa. ;  attended  a  partial  course  at  Lafayetto 
onchcs,  making  constantly  new  and  tasteful  College ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
tsigns,  graduating  the  size  of  the  bodies  of  the  bar  of  that  State  in  1854,  and  a  few  years  later 
^  so  as  to  give  them  a  proper  relative  pro-  was  admitted  to  practise  in  the  United  States 
ortion  to  the  size  of  the  letters.  In  connec-  Supreme  Court.  Having  a  fondness  for  jour- 
:on  with  his  nephew,  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  he  in-  nalism,  he  became  connected  with  the  Philadel- 
€0t4Kl  the  only  type-casting  machine  which  phia  "  Register,"  and  after  that  paper  was  dis- 
ss stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  is  now  in  continued,  with  the  "  Public  Ledger."  Subse- 
eneral  use.  His  scripts  became  famous  among  quently  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and  commenced 
nnters  as  early  as  1882,  and  have  retained  tno  publication  of  a  paper,  which,  by  its  advo- 
lieir  preeminence  up  to  the  present  time.  The  cacy  of  freedom,  btought  upon  him  the  hatred 
i^tsetof  punches  which  he  cut  was  for  a  great  of  the  people,  who,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
rime^r  script.  He  was  at  this  time  in  his  78th  the  war,  burned  his  home,  laid  waste  his  fields, 
ear,  bat  no  other  artist  has  approached  this  in  and  drove  him  East  again.  Upon  his  return 
bel)eauty  of  design  or  neatness  of  finish.  Mr.  to  Philadelphia  he  became  at  once  attached  to 
^nire  was  a  man  of  large  benevolence,  of  un-  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "  Evening  Telegraph," 
lincbing  integrity,  and  great  decision  of  char-  which  position  he  held  until  the  day  of  his 
^er.    He  was  president  for  many  years  of  the  death. 

f ochanios'  Institute,  and  of  the  Type-Founders'  July  11 . — ^Rat,  D.  W.,  an  editor  of  some  note, 

^'^iociation,  and  an  active  member  of^  and  con-  died  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  aged  85  years.    He  com- 

rtbntor  to,  the  Historical  Society,  St.  Andrew's  menced  his  newspaper  career  by  editing  a  hor- 

'poiety,  the  Typographical  Society,   and  the  ticulturaljournalinCentralNew  York,  being  at 

»enoral  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  the  time  engaged  in  the  nursery  business.    He 

July  C— Malloey,  Judge  Gabriok,  an  emi-  next  published  the  Albion  (Orleans  County, 

lent  lawyer,  of  PhDadelphia,  died  in  that  city,  N.  Y.)  "Republican,"  and  from  that  paper  went 

^•<1 82  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Woodbury,  to  the  Rochester  "Democrat,"  of  which  he  was 

<>nn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1808,  and  for  local  editor  about  three  years.    From  that  office 

f»me  time  after  was  principal  of  the  academy  at  he  removed  to  the  loc^d  department  of  the 

^ilkesbarre,  Pa.;  fitudiedlaw  at  Litchfield,Conn.,  "  Advertiser  and  Tribime,"  wb^e  he  remained 
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for  a  year.    He  then  went  to  Jackson,  and,  in  then,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  to  Lis  e  j?> 

coiy  unction  with  O'Donnell,  started  the  "  Daily  emharked  December,  1840,  on  a  whaliog  vojs^ 

Citizen,"  with  which  enterprising  paper  he  was  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    He  retoraed  in  isi3t 

connected  at  the  time  of  liw  death.  New  Haven,  and  the  next  year  was  engape']  is 

July  12. — HoTT,  Rev.NATHAX,  D.D.,  an  emi-  farming  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    In  1845  hews, 

nent  R'esbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Athens,  again  a  teacher  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  and  in  Nev 

Ga.    He  haii  been  for  nearly  40  years  pastor  or  Haven,  and  in  1846  spent  some  months  in  t^^r 

the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Athens,  and  was  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  as  a  sarreju.*. 

one  of  the  leading  divines  of  the  South.  both  civil    and  roineralogicaL     Sdentific  eiL< 

July  14. — Bloodoood,  Simkon  De  Wrrr,  a  ployraents  at  New  Haven  and  in  Ohio  oocipE*! 

Prominent   merchant   and  politician  of  New  the  two  following  years,  and  in  1848  be  wi* 

'ork,  died  in  that  city,  aged  67  years.    He  was  eteted  superintendent  of  the  New  HaTcn  Cir 

a  native  of  Utica,  N.  Y.    After  receiving  a  col-  Gas  Company.    He  exchanged  tiiis  powtif*  L" 

legiate  education,  ho  removed  to  Albany,  and  1850  for  the  corresponding  one  at  Haitforl 

married  a  daughter  of  General  Van  Schaick,  which  ho  retained  until  compelled  by  ill-hisM 

and  from  thence  took  up  his  residence  in  New  to  resign  a  few  mbnths  before  his  death. 

York,  where  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  July  16. — ^WooDHTTti^  Hon.  Caleb  SMnu  ei- 

Whig  principles.  Much  of  his  time  was  employed  Mayor  of  New  York,  died  at  Miller^s  Place,  L  L 

in  literary  pursuits,  and  of  the  kind  which  he  aged  74  years.    He  was  a  native  of  that  ton 

might  well  hope  would  speak  for  him  to  posteri-  graduated  ^t  Yale  College  in  181 S,  studied  bv. 

ty.     Ho  was  the  author  of  several  published  andin  the  fall  of  1814,  toward  the  dose  of  t^K 

books,  and  of  innumerable  essays  which  np«  war  with  Great  Britain,  entered  the  am?.  H-. 

peared  in  several  periodicals  and  newspapers;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817,  and  in Ifl^ 

and  all  written  in  a  style  of  uncommon  clear-  was  elected  to  the  Common  <7ouncu  of  the  drf 

ness,  and  generally  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  New  York,  which  position  he  retaiDed  i? 

of  useM  knowledge  and  good  morals.    He  was  eight  years.    In  1848  he  was  made  predd^tcif 

at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Cham-  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  in  the  foIldviEf 

her  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York,  year  was  nominated  one  of  the  presidential  «)<•> 

in  whose  discussions  he  often  bore  a  prominent  tors  for  the  State  of  New  York.    In  May.  1*4?. 

part,    A  few  months  ago  he  was  appointed  con-  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  serring  id  ttJ 

sular  representative  of  the  United  States  of  Co-  capacity  until  January,  1851,  when  he  reti^i 

lombia.  from  public  life. 

July  15. — DoNBLAK,  Rev.  John  P.,  a  Roman  July  18. — Voloeb,  Rev.   HiEiioyTMn',  {*- 

Catholic  clergyman  and  author,  died  at  Rockford,  neer  Catholic  priest,  of  Cincinnati,  died  b  an* 

111.,  aged  60  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  dty,  aged  66  years. 

Mass.,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Balti-  July  19. — Oalhouit,  Dr.  James  Tdiows 

more,  and  soon  after  his  ordination  was  ap-  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  died  of  chcici. 

pointed  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Patrick's  Church,  at  Hart's  Island,  N.  Y.,  aged  abont  82  y^rv 

in  Washington  City.  After  remaining  there  sev-  He  was  a  native  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  gnd?«<< 

eral  years,  he  built,  in  1838-'89,  St.  Matthew's  at  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  in  1^; 

Church,  just  northeast  of  the  President's  Square,  practised  his  profession  until  the  outbreak  «* 

of  which  he  was  made  pastor.    Here  he  soon  the  civil  war,  when  he  obtiuned  an  appointot* 

gathered  a  congregation  of  unusual  size  in  that  as  assistant  surgeon  in  Sickles'  £xceifl<?  B^* 

city,  and  twice  while  he  was  there  the  building  gade,  was  promoted  surgeon  in  Octob«f.  1*"- 

had  to  be  enlarged.  He  subsequently  was  trans-  and,  alter  greatly  distinguishing  himadf  ia  '-' 

ferred  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  where  his  service,  was,  in  1868,  appointed  assistant  snrse*; 

mission  was  equally  successful.    After  leaving  U.  S.  A.    Subsequently,  he  was  for  a  tinw  »j^ 

Baltimore,  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  was  np-  ical  director  of  the  Third  army  ooi^  Ij.-,^ 

pointed  to  St.  James's  Church,  at  Rock  Island,  fall  of  1864  he  was  asangned  to  the  ward  l.  > 

While  on  that  mission,  he  obtained  leave  of  ab-  General  Hospital,  Newark,  N.  J^,  and  for  1 ' 

sence,  and  visited  Europe,  extending  his  journey  services  there  and  elsewhere,  received  tb?  K'- 

to  the  far  East.    On  his  return,  he  published  an  vets  of  captain  and  mi^or.    In  Jnne.  l^^J 

account  of  his  travels,  and  at  various  points  in  was  assigned  to  duty  as  post  surgeon  •t  ^3^' 

the  Western  States  has  delivered  lectures  upon  Island,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  Ms  ontiricf  <^ 

the  same  subject.  He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  man  votion  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  ^^f^  ^ 

of  vast  reading  and  experience,  and  was  uni-  der  his  care. 

vcrsally  beloved,  but  in  an  especial  manner  by  July  19. — Oroveb,  Hon.  Jonx,  M.  I)« « P^* 

the  poor,  wherever  he  was  known.  sician  and  politician  of  Bethel,  Mc,  diedthtn. 

JiuZy  15.— DcTTON,  Thomas  Ricb,  a  teacher  aged  about  80  years.    He  was  an  acti«a«^; 

and  scientific  explorer,  died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  her   of  the  first  constitutional  oonTefitK>B » 

aged  49  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Stratford,  Maine,  and  of  its  first  LegisUture,  and  Sure  ^^-' 

Conn.,  and  son  of  Rev.  Matthew  Rice  Dutton,  ator  in  1829. 

prof,  of  mathematics  in  Yale  College,  graduated  July  20. — Riohmond,  Rev.  Jah»  ^^\^ 

at  Yale  College  in  18JT,  and  for  the  three  years  Episcopal  clergyman  and  author,  was  iDord«^ 

following  his  graduation  was  engaged  in  teach-  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  aged  68  year*  Jl'*^^' 

in«  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Columbia,  Tenn. ;  and  a  native  of  Providence,  R,  I.,  graduated  tX  i--' 
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vard  College  in  1828,  and  immediately  went  to  Whig"  aa  local  editor  in  185T.  Afterward  he  he- 

Gdttiogen,  where  he  stndied  six  months.    He  came  a  writer  in  the  ^^  Budget "  for  a  brief  period, 

then  went  to  Halle,  where  for  some  time  he  was  a  legislative  correspondent  of  the  ^^  Troy 

enjoyed  the  instmctions  of  Gesenins  and  Tholuck.  Times,"  and  finally  took  a  position  as  city 

Before  retoming  (in  1831)  to  America,  he  walk-  editor  on  that  paper,  which  he  held  ontil  his 

ed  through  Greece,  and  travelled  in  some  other  death,  although  for  the  last  seven  months  of  his 

parts  of  Europe.    While  in  Greece  he  became  life  the  duties  were  performed  by  others.    He 

mnoh  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  columns  of 

afterward  exerted  himself  to  rabe  tlie  necessary  other  papers.    He  held  the  office  of  city  clerk 

foods  to  found  a  college  for  ^'Is  at  Athens,  of  Troy  for  a  brief  period,  and  was  elected  to 

vhicb,  he  said,  Americans  ought  to  provide,  in  the  Legislature  last  winter,  where  his  illness 

repayment  of  their  portion  of  the  debt  owei  to  prevented  him  from  taking  any  prominent  part. 

Greece  by  all  modern  civilized  nation&  He  was  July  22. — Whitb,  Hon.  Thomas,  formerly 

ordained   deacon   by  Bishop  Griswold,  in  St  presiding  judge  of  one  of  the  judicial  districts 

John's  Church,  Providence,  October  12,  1882,  of  Pennsylvania,  died  in  Indiana,  Pa.,  aged  67 

and  priest  in  the  same  church,  November  13,  years.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Con- 

1S33.    He  assisted   Bishop  Griswold,  at   St  gressofl861. 

Peters,  Salem,  for  a  short  time,  and  spent  Uie  July  24. — ^^Iouoan,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  Geobob 
smnmer  of  1884  in  missionary  efforts  in  Maine,  N.,  U.  S.  Vols.,  died  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
especially  in  Augusta.  He  went  to  Illinois  in  He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  removed  to  Min- 
the  autnmn,  and  held  missionary  services  there ;  nesota  in  1856,  and  settling  at  St.  Anthony, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  was  held  at  assisted  in  erecting  the  first  foundery  ajad  ma- 
Beardstown,  in  the  German  language,  where  •  chine-shop  at  the  Falls.  At  the  outbreak  of 
eighty  emigrants  received  the  sacrament  of  the  the  war,  although  engaged  in  a  prosperous 
Lord  s  Supper.  They  were  of  several  religious  business,  and  surrounded  by  a  young  and  inter- 
denominations — Lutheran,  Bomanist,  and  Re-  esting  family,  to  whom  he  was  ever  fondly  at- 
fonned ;  but  all  listened  eagerly  to  an  address  tached,  he  left  all,  and  was  among  the  very 
in  their  own  language,  and  gladly  received  the  first  to  join  his  country^s  defenders ;  enlisting 
sucrament  from  the  missionary's  hands.  In  in  Company  £  of  the  First  re^ment  Minnesota 
Jane,  1835,  he  became  rector  of  St  Paul's  Volunteers,  he  was  elected  captain  of  that  com- 
Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  the  following  pany  at  the  organization  of  the  regiment.  Upon 
rear  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  had  charge  the  resignation  of  Mijor  Dike,  in  1861,  he  was 
of  (liferent  churches  until  1841,  when  he  went  promot^  to  that  grade,  and  became  lieutenant- 
to  England,  hoping  to  interest  the  English  colonel  in  1862.  Immediately  after  the  battle 
Church  in  a  mission  to  the  Turks.  In  1842  he  of  Antietam  he  succeeded  to  the  colonelcy  of 
retomed  to  his  native  city,  where  he  was  for  a  the  same  regiment,  upon  the  promotion  of 
short  time  rector  of  Christ^s  Churck  The  fol-  Gen.  Sully,  and  held  that  command  until  May, 
lowing  five  years  ho  devoted  to  missionary  1868,  when  his  health  failing  entirely,  he  was 
lahor  throughout  the  State,  went  to  England  transferred  to  the  Veteran  Beserve  Corps,  and 
and  Scotland  in  1848,  and  again  in  1853  trav-  became  colonel  of  the  Second  regiment  of 
elled  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  Subse-  that  corps,  which  position  he  held  until  within 
qoently  he  was  pastor  of  churches  in  Milwau-  a  few  days  of  his  death.  Gen.  Morgan  partici- 
1^€0,  and  in  1861  was  diaplain  of  the  Second  pated  with  the  First  regiment  in  all  its  battles 
Wisconsin  regiment,  to  which  many  of  his  (some  fifteen  in  number),  from  BuU  Bun  to 
parishioners  belonged.  Two  years  later  he  re-  Fredericksburg,  inclusive.  As  a  soldier,  he  was 
turned  to  his  farm  in  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  distinguished  for  bravery  and  coolness  in  ao- 
the  author  of  several  pamphlets,  among  which  tion ;  as  a  commander,  although  a  strict  dis- 
flre,  "A  Visit  to  lona  in  1846,"  published  in  ciplinarian,  he  was  noted  for  his  impartiality 
<^lasgow ;  *'  A  Midsummer  Day  Dream,"  and  and  courteous  bearing  to  those  under  his  com- 
"  Metacomet,"  the  first  canto  of  an  epic  poem,  mand,  and  for  his  watchful  care  over  the  inter 
He  tVas  also  the  principal  mover  in  the  work  estsand  welfare  of  his  men. 
of  translating  the  Prayer  Book  into  the  Ger-  July  24. — ^Tatlob,  Bev.  Fixcn.  W.,  an  Epis- 
man  language  in  1839.  copal  clergyman,  senior  chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 

i/uly  21. —Jokes,  Hon.  Nathaniel,  died  at  Navy,  and  an  author  of  much  merit,  died  in 

Xewbarg,  N.  Y.    He  was  a  member    of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  62  years.    He  was  a  na- 

Xew  York  Assembly  in  1827  and  1828;  aBep-  tive  of  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.,  graduated  at 

resentativo  in  Congress  from   1837  to  1841 ;  Yale  College  in  1828,  and  was  educated  for  the 

^tato  Senator  in  1852  and  1853,  and  also  held  ministry,  and  soon  after  accepted  a  charge  in 

tbe  offices  of  surveyor-general  of  the  State,  and  the  diocese  of  Maryland.    In  1841  ho  received 

c^  commissioner.  the  appointment  of  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 

July  21, — Thobk,  Hon.  James  S.,  ah  editor  which  he  held  twenty-four  years.  In  thecours«» 

of  Troy,  died  in  that  city,  aged  28  years.    He  of  his  sea  service  he  made  a  voyage  around  the 

^ceiTed  an  excellent  common-school  education,  world,  an  account  of  which  he  published  under 

wasfora  year  astudentat  the  Rensselaer  Poly-  the  title  of  "The  Flag-Ship."    He  also  nub- 

tochnic  Institute,  afterward  studied  law  with  the  ILiihed  other  works,  and  at  his  death  left  benind 

Hon.  Job  Pierson,  and  entered  on  the  "  Troy  him  several  volumes  in  manuscript. 
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July  27. — Hatward,  Prof.  James,  civil  engi-  mercantile  career.    He  went  to  lima,  then  u 

neer,  and  formerly  professor  of  mathematics  in  China,  and  finally  foanded  a  honse  in  Manilk 

Harvard  University,   died    in  Boston,   Mass.,  where  he  gained  a  competence  in  a  few  t«l'^ 

aged  80  years.     He  gi*aduate<l  at  Harvard,  in  and,  retiring  from  business,  retnmed  to  tba 

the  class  of  1819.  country,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  &i 

July  29.— Smtth,  Gen.  Mabtin  Ltjther,  an  of-  Manchester  in  the  pursuit  *  of  agricoUure  m 

ficer  in  the  Confederate  army,  died  at  Rome,  Ga.  literature.    In  1849  he  received  the  decree  of 

He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  served  LL.  D.  from  Brown  Univeraty. 

in  the  Mexican  War.    During  the  late  war  he  Aug.  6. — Dostib,  Dr.  Anthott  P.,  a  tit 

was  at  the  head  of  th^  engineer  corps  of  the  zen  of  New  Orleans,  died  from  woumL*  r- 

army,  and,  among  other  prominent  performan-  ceived  from  the  mob  in  that  dty  of  Jbjt 

ces,  planned  and  constructed  the  defences  of  80th.     He  was  a  native  of  Saratoga  Cooett. 

Vicksburg.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  barber  by  trade,  bot  I  ♦ 

chief  engineer  of  the  system  of  railroads  which  fondness  for  study  was  such,  that  he  eooo  Xk- 

is  to  connect  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Dalton,  Ga.  came  a  prominent  member  of  sodetj.   Tarr- 

Aug.  2. — Panoborn,  Henry  H.,   paymaster  ing   his  attention  to  dentistry,  he  becane  i 

in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  aged  proficient  and  removed  to  Chicago  to  fmrsae 

2T  years.     He  was  formerly  connected  for  sev-  his  calling  in  a  broader  field.    Here  be  coir- 

eral  years  with  the  press  of  New  York,  Boston,  tinned  some  years  in  the  successful  practice  << 

and  Philadelphia.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  his  profession,  and  subsequently  remor^  t< 

war  he  entered  the  navy,  and  served  through-  New  Orleans,  where  his  integrity  of  diar»^f 

out  with  great  distinction.  and  genial  nature  won  him  many  friendi.  Hi> 

Aug,  2. — SiMPsoNj  John  W.,  an  eminent  citi-  support  of  the  Government  during  the  w* 

cen  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  there,  aged  65  years,  drew  the  attention  of  those  who  deartti  h" 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  scholarship  and  attain-  overthrow,  and  his  fearlessness  in  the  exprt^ 

ments,  and  was  well  known  as  a  book-collector,  sion  of  his  sentiments,  while  winning  the  rr 

A%ig,  3. — Beale,  James  M.  H.,  died  in  Put-  spect  of  his  friends,  secured  at  the  same  ta« 

nam  County,  W.  Va.    He  was  a  native  of  that  the  intense  hatred  of  his  enemiea.    On  t:^ 

State,  and  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  reorganization  of  the  government  iw  Lc-ol^ 

from  the  Shenandoah  District  from  1833  to  ana,  he  was  appointed  auditor,  and  filled  tlis: 

1837,  and  again  from  1849  to  1853.  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit  t*^-^' 

Aug,  3.  Newman,  Rev.  William  P.,  a  colored  State.    In  the  spring  of  1866  many  of  the  ei> 

Baptist  clergyman  of  Cincinnati,  died  in  that  zens  of  Louisiana  were  desirous  of  having  a:'- 

city,  of  cholera,  aged  51  years.    He  was  bom  other  session  of  the  constitutional  conTCDti>E 

a  slave  in  Richmond,  Va.,  but  escaped  from  of   1864,  which   had  acyonmed   to  be  n*- 

bondage  when  a  young  man,   and  made  his  sembled  by  the  call  of  its  president  (5f^Lon- 

home  in  Cincinnati ;  was  educated  at  Oberlin  iana.)    The  mob  which,  on  the  30th  of  Jol^ 

College,  and  entering  the  ministry  became  pas-  broke  up  that    convention,  sought  oat  I*: 

tor  of  a  church  in  Madison,   Ind.,  and  after-  Dostie  as  one  of  its  first  victims,  and,  tboaffe 

ward  of  a  church  in  the  home  of  his  adoption,  imarmed,  he  was  shot  and  beaten  till  he  iri» 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  fugitive-slave  bill  in  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  thrown  into  « <^'* 

1850  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  States,  and  with  the  dead  bo^i^s  of  the  other  virtin?  f? 

settle  in  Canada,  where  he  was  pastor  of  sev-  the  mob.      Being  finally  taken  to  the  Lo* 

oral  churches.    Subsequently  he  labored  for  pital,  he  survived  six  days,  though  in  p^- 

several  years  in  Hayti  and  Jamaica  as  a  mis-  sufibring. 

sionary,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Mission  Aug,  6. — Horton,  Rev.  Jotham  Wells,  chi!- 

Society,  and,  returning  to  Cincinnati,  accepted  lain  of  the  Louisiana  constitutional  conrentifa 

the  pastorate  of  the  Union  Baptist  Church,  another  victim  of  the  New  Orleans  mob yt^E^^ 

which  relation  he  continued  until  his  death.  80th,  mortally  wounded  while  endeiivoriD^'  \^ 

Aug,  8. — RuTHERFOBD,  Col.  John,   died  in  dissuade  the  mob  from  murderous  riolence^  j** 

Richmond,   Va.     He    was    for    several  years  survived  until  the  5th  of  August,  tboosh  in  is* 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  State.  tense  suffering.  He  was  a  native  of  KMtTici«^^ 

Av{f,  4.— PiERSON,  Judge  Thomas  B.,  apromi-  Mass.,  and  after  obtaining  a  good  edacatioD  ia 

nent  Democratic  politician  of  New  Jersey,  died  his  native  State,  had  been  called  to  the  oi^-] 

at  Newark,  aged  66  years.    He  was  twice  ap-  istry  in  the  Baptist  Church.    He  f?cDi  f®* 

pointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  of  time  in  New  York  City,  in  connection  with  i 

Essex  County,  and  was  highly  esteemed  through-  new  city  mission  ent<?rprise,  and  aft«r  the  i^- 

out  the  State.  cupation  of  New  Orleans  by  General  Boiler, 

Aug,  4.— Russell,  George  RoBEirr,  LL.  D.,  went  to  that  city,  and  became  pasuv  oi  a 

an  eminent  foreign  merchant  and  scholar  of  Baptist  Church  there.    He  was  much  belom 

Manchester,  Mass.,  died  there,  aged  66  years,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  nnv«"^^ 

He  was  a  native  of  Providence,  R.  L,  graduated  ministrations,  both  temporal  and  8piritn*l  J' 

at  Brown  University  in  1821,  studied  law  in  the    sick    and  wounded  soldieri.    After  m^ 

Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  death  his  body  was  sent  to  Bo^on.  *n<i  u ' 

Rliode  Island.    His  business  tastes,  however,  funeral  services  were  attended  by  an  immea*' 

soon  induced  him  to  abandon  the  law  for  a  concourse,  such  as  has  sA^dom  been  seon  ip  ^"- 
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ity,  who  desired  to  do  honor  to  him  as  a  mar-  stalled  in  Febraary  following.    His  ministry  in 

jT  to  the  cans^  of  his  country.  Elyria  continaed  for  about  ten  years,  and  was 

Aug,  6. — BuTTEBFtBLD,  Hon.  Mastih,  died  terminated  by  a  season  of  illness,  which  ren- 

t  Palmyra,  K.  Y.,  aged  76  years.    Ho  was  a  dered  him  unable  to  preach  for  one  year.    In 

lative  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  elected  a  the  antoron  of  1853  he  took  charge  of  the  First 

tepresentatire  from  New  York  to  the  Thirty-  Congregational  Church   of  Medina,  where  he 

ixth  CoDgrefls,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Com-  continued  for  about  nine  years.    After  his  pas- 

nittoe  on  Agriculture.  toral  work  in  Medina  ceased,  he  prosecuted  an 

Aug.  8.— Stbphxns,  M^jor  Joseph,  a  well-  agency  for  many  months  in  aid  of  the  Lake  Erie 

nowQ  dwarf,  died  at  Lyman,  Me.,  aged  61  Female  Seminary,  of  which  he  had  been  from 

ears.    He  was  86  inches  high,  and  weighed  45  its  commencement  an  active  trustee,  and  greatly 

oondg.  assisted  in  securing  its  endowment    Few  min- 

Aug.  9. — ^Bbannan,  Whuam  P.,  an  artist  and  isters  have  done  more  to  promote  the  cause  of 

oet  of  Cincinnati,  died  in  that  city.    He  was  education  than  he.    In  each  of  the  three  places 

man  of  culture  and  varied  information,  and  of  his  permanent  ministry  he  originated  and 

rrote  under  various  cognomens,  the  most  pop-  sustained  female  seminaries  of  a  high  order  and 

liar  being  *^  Vandyke  Brown.^'    He  was  the  extensive  influence. 

iuthor  of  the  "  Harp  of  a  Thousand  Strings."  Aug.  11. — ^Pltmpton,  M«gor  P.  W.  L,,  brevet 

k)me  of  his  paintings  rank  high  in  artistic  Lieut.-Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  died  at  Galveston, 

writ  Texas.    He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847, 

Aug.  9. — ^Yin,  Yrro,  a  prominent  Italian  and  soon  after  joined  his  regiment,  the  Seventh 

oercnant  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city,  Infantry,  then  commanded  by  his  father,  at  the 

^  80  years.    He  came  to  the  United  States  city  of  Mexico.    After  the  Mexican  War  he 

n  1815,  and  settled  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Indian  Ter- 

id  was  engaged  as  an  importer  of  Italian  mar-  ritory,  and  commanded  a  battalion  of  it  at  the 

rle  and  fancy  goods.  Subsequently  he  removed  batUe  of  Yalverde,  New  Mexico.    For  his  gal- 

0  Philadelphia,  and  was  soon  established  in  a  lant  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  received  the 

iuiving  business.  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  U.  S.  Array:    In 

Aug.  10. — Tbaoy,  Migor  Wiluam  R.,  police  1863  hewas  promoted  m^jor  of  the  Seventeenth 

xxnmi^sioner  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  died  there  U.  S.  Infantry. 

n  the  27th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  native  Av{r.  11. — Wkiqdt,  Washinoton,  a  joumol- 

)f  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col-  ist,  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  aged  38  years. 

ege.   Before  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  He  was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  nephew 

rent  to  Tennessee,  and  soon  after  was  migor  of  Silas  Wright  the  statesman.    His  early  ad- 

D  the  First  Tennessee  Cavalry.  vantages  were  very  meagre,  and  at  sixteen  years 

Aug.  10.— WiLuiSD,  Chasles  T.,  a  skilful  of  age  he  went  with  a  company  of  volunteers 

>hotographer  of  Philadelphia,  was  accidentally  to  the  war  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  employed 

dlled  there.    He  was  the  inventor  of  the  sys-  in  the  hospitals  until  the  end  of  the  campaign, 

«&  of  ciphers  for  telegraphing,  used  by  the  when  he  returned  and  entered*  into  an  engage- 

loyemment  during  the  war.  ment  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  "  Springfield 

Aug.  11.— Gbosvenob,  Rev.  David  Adams,  Enterprise,"  Illinois.    In  1865  he  conducted  the 

\  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  founder  of  sev-  **  Citizen  "  of  Chicago,  and  the  following  year 

'^  female  seminaries  of  distinction,  died  at  went  to  California,  where  he  distanguisbed  him- 

^incinnati,  Ohio,  aged  64  years.    He  was  a  self  in  connection  with  different  papers  in  Sac- 

lative  of  Vermont,  studied  at  Phillips's  Acad-  ramento,  Placerville,  Virginia  City,  and  finally 

!iny,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  at  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  an  associate 

^  1826,  having  been  hindered  in  the  prose-  editor  of  the  *^  American  Flag"  at  the  time  of 

^tion  of  his  studies  by  a  temporary  failure  of  his  death. 

«s  eyes.    After  gradiuiting,  he  spent  one  year  Avff.  12. — Holtzmaw,  Wiluam  R,  editor  and 

It  Ellington,  Conn.,  as  principal  of  the  high  proprietorof  the  "Daily  Gazette,"  Little  Rock, 

^00],  and  subsequently  studied  theology  at  Arkansas,  for  thepast  twelve  years,  died  there, 

!few  Haven ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1829,  aged  41  years.    He  was  an  able  writer,  honest, 

ind  commenced  his  labors  in  the  ministry  at  fearless,  and  independent.  His  death  was  caused 

Pofflfret,  Conn.    In  August,  1831,  he  went  to  by  pulmonary  consumption. 

^ibridge,  Mass.,  and  in  June  following  was  in-  Aug.  14. — ^Rutherfobd,  John  Coles,  a  promi- 

jtalled  over  the  First  Evangelical  Society  of  nent  Virginian  politician,  died  at  Rock  Castle, 

|bat  place,  as  colleague  pastor  to  the  Rev.  Goochland  Co.,  Va.    He  was  a  distinguished 

^ucl  Judson,    whose   funeral    services   he  member  of  the  bar,  served  his  county  in  the 

['reached  and  published  under  tlie  title  "  The  House  of  Delegates  for  twelve  years,  and  for 

^^liever  Victorious."    After  eleven  years  his  his  legal  knowledge  was  frequently  appointed 

f^nnection  witii  the  church  in  Uxbridge  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Courts  of  Jus- 

"ssol^ed  in  the  summer  of  1842.    Accepting  tice ;  he  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

J5  invitation   from   the   First   Presbyterian  on  Banks. 

Church  of  Elyria,  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  he  re-  Aug,  18.— Cabdkb,  Rev.  J.  Dixon,  D.  D.,  as 

moved  thither,  and  commenced  his  ministry  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  at  Milford,  Conn., 

^hcre  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  was  in-  aged  63  years.  He  was  born  in  Richfield,  N.  Y. 
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gradQat«d  at  Geneva  College,  of  which  he  of  the  war  abandoned  die  pen  for  the  svoni 

was  subsequently  tutor,  studied  theology,  and  and  was  commisaoned  lientenantrcoloDd  of 

was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Onderdonk  in  the  Second  Missouri  Artillery,  commanded  bj 

1830,  and  priest  by  the  same  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Colonel  Almstedt.    In  1868  he  was  assodttfti 

in  1832.    On  becoming  deacon,  he  took  charge  with  Dr.  Hillgfirtner  in  editing  the  Xeut  Ztil 

of  the  mission  at  Ithaca,  and  organized  par-  but  on  the  call  for  more  regiments  bectae 

ishes  in  Candor,  Richford,  Elmira,  and  Dan-  colonel  of  the  Forty-first  Missoori  Infamrr. 

by,  N".  Y.    In  1884  he  became  rector  of  St  which  regiment  was  assigned  to  gTiardth«dtT. 

John's  Church,'Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  soon  and  Col.  Weydemeyer  for  a  long  time  lield  xht 

after   was   local    secretary  of  the  Domestic  position,  and  faithfolly  discharged  the  datie<  of 

Board  of  Missions,  where  he  remained  seven  commandant  of  the  post  of  6t  Loois.  Co) 

years.      He  then  travelled  in  Europe  three  Weydemeyer  was  a  gentieman  of  node^  m- 

je&TBj  and  on  his  return  was  again  chaplain  at  tension  and  kind  dispositicH],  a  gallant  soldk-. 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.    He  became  rector  of  St.  an  able  writer,  of  strict  integrity  and  bocor. 

Peter's,  Milford,  Conn.,  May  1,  1848,  and  was  and  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  the  laboia? 

instrumental  in  building  there  the  beautiftd  classes.    His  favorite  theme  was  the  ecoBooT 

stone    church.      He  resigned  the  recton^ip  of  labor  and  the  improvement  of  the  conditjei 

March  7, 1861,  since  which  he  has  been  secre-  of  the  working-men.    Of  indomitable  indnstr. 

tary  and  general  agent  of  the  Domestic  Com-  he  was,  up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  ad^tioD  \c 

mittee.  his  official  duties,  engaged  in  writing  and  pel- 

Aug.    18. — Draper,  Miss   Charlotte   and  lishing  essays  on  his  favorite  topic*  comectr- 

Miss  JuuA,  sisters,  and  founders  and  associate  with  the  labor  question, 
principals  of  the  "Draper  Female  Seminary"        Aug.  22.— Naole,  Jahbb,  M^jor-Gen.  U.S 

at  Hartford,  Conn.,  died  in  that  city,  aged  re-  Vols.,  died    at  Pottsville,   Pa.     Dnrine  tl* 

spectively  70  and  68  years.     The  seminary  Mexican  War  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Tr-^-  ' 

which  they  founded,  and  over  which  they  had  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Vols.,  And  in  Afd 

presided  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  one  1861,  reentered  the  service  as  colonel  of  tU 

of  the  best  in  New  England,  and  had  educated  Sixth  Pennsylvania  Vols.    He  was  attached  t. 

more  than  two  thousand  young  ladies,  many  the  command  of  Mi^jor-Gen.  Paterson  dorr: 

of  whom  had  in  their  time  become  teachers.  the  campaign  ending  with  the  battle  of  Bel 

Aug.  19.— Tompkins,  Rev.  John,  a  Presby-  Bun,  July  21,  1861,  and  was  discharged  it  tie 

terian  clergyman,  died  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  aged  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.    SubiseqofBt'^ 

56  years.    He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  he  was  in  command  of  the  Forty-eightli  Pete* 

in  1837,  and  subsequently  at  the  Auburn  Theo-  sylvania  Vols.,  and  distinguished  him«e|f  r 

logical  Seminary,  soon  after  which  he  settled  South  Mountain,  where  he  commanded  a  brii>> 

at  Marcellus,  laboring  faithfully  in  his  pastorate  in  Gen.  Sturgis's  division  of  Gen.  Burcsi^^V 

until  his  death.  army  corps. 

Aug  21. — Kimball,  Rev.  Willard,  a  promi-        Aug.    27. — ^Whitk,   Judge    Fortcck  C.  i 

nent  Baptist  clergyman,  and  former  editor,  died  prominent  lawyer  of  Oneida  Countr.  K.  V 

at  Kewton  Centre,  Mass.,  aged  71  years.  died  at  Whitestown,  aged  79  years.    He  ^» : 

Aug.  21. — ^Wbtdkmetbr,  Col.  Joseph,  U.  S.  native  of  that  town,  and  grandson  of  Jn^ 

Army,  a  Prussian  exile,  died  in  St.  Louis,  aged  Hugh  "White,  its  founder;  received  atharcT.' 

48  years.     He  was  a  native  of  Westphalia,  academic  course^  and  entered  a  mercantile  rsts**- 

Rhenish  Prussia.    Early  in  life  he  became  an  lishment,  but  having  a  taste  for  study,  tnrt-: 

artillery  officer,  and  served  with  credit  in  the  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  at  an  esAr  t- 

Prussian  army  at  the  same  time  with  Gen.  became  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  tS. 

WUlicb,  since  so  distinguished  in  our  own  na-  celebrated  firm  of  Storrs  and  TV  bite.    Tbe  r.- 

tionsd  army.     Col.  Weydemeyer  subsequently  pidity  with  which  he  rose  in  hisproffewou  .■•- 

devoted  his  pen  to  the  liberal  cause,  as  assistant  tests  the  native  strength  of  his  intellect  acd  tV 

editor  of  a  paper  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  but  legal  drill  and  discipline  of  his  mind.    Not  orl^ 

after  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  revolution  of  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  citizen  and  legi^tor.  1^ 

1848,  left  Germany  with  the  throng  of  patriot  forensic  achievements,  and  the  conceded  ftjtr*- 

exiles  and  located  at  London.    Thence  he  cor-  manship  of  his  le^slative  career,  marked  his  .*? 

responded  with  the  *' Reformer, "a  leading Ger-  among  the  prominent  men  of  Central  >*•* 

man  radioed  paper  of  New  York.    Arriving  in  York.    As  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  P't*' 

New  York  in  1851,  he  was  associate  editor  in  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  Oneida  Coontv,  ht 

the  conduct  of  the  "Reformer,"  in  company  1887  to  1848,  he  retained  high  repntsticw  ?* ' 

with  Eellner,  now  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Demo-  jurist  and  an  able  expounder  of  law.  Indo»^ 

crat."      From  New  York  Col.  Weydemeyer  witli  a  commanding  presence,  and  a  prfc'i^ " 

went  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  was  engaged  for  for  martial  display,  he  enrolled  bim«e|f  «^- 

some  time  as  civil  engineer.    He  next  became  the  citizen-soldiers  of  his  *'beat,"  white  rrf  -: 

engaged  at  Chicago  in  editing  the  Stimme  da  his  minority;  and  devoting  himself  to  the  r^- 

VolkeSy  or  "  Voice  of  the  People,"  the  organ  of  quisite  drill  and  tactics,  he  rose  rapidly,  yet  \j 

the  German  Working-men's  Association  of  Chi-  regular  gradations,  to  the  command  of  a  bri«c» 

cago.    About  seven  years  ago  he  took  up  his  in  his  county.    During  his  military  career.  .-? 

residence  at  St.  Jx>ui8,  and  at  the  breaking  out  served  two  campaigns  in  the  war  ^^^  ^^ 
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iiii ;  the  first,  in  command  of  a  company  at  in  the  Second  New  York  Infantry,  Deoemher 
:ott's  Harbor,  in  1818 ;  and  again,  as  aide-  3,  1846,  and  served  with  the  command  in  that 
uup  to  the  commanding  general  in  1814.  capacity  from  Vera  Cmz  to  Ghnnibnsco.  Sub- 
tly. 28. — McELHOsns,  Brevet  Lient.-Col.  seqnently  he  was  promoted  to  be  lientenant- 
i^  F.,  U.  S.  A.,  died  at  Philadelphia  from  colonel  in  September,  1847,  and  led  the  regiment 
effect?  of  a  wonnd  received  in  the  battle  of  through  the  several  battles  around  the  city  of 
es  Mills.  He  served  as  a^ntant-general  in  Mexico.  After  the  war  he  retomed  home  with 
Uampshire,  and  as  mnstering  and  dia-  his  regiment,  and  received  great  honor.  Ool. 
log  officer  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Bomham  was  dty  marshal  of  New  York  under 
ug,  31. — ^FiTZOERALD,  Rcv.  Frxdbrick,  an  the  administration  of  Mayor  Wood,  and  was  a 
copal  clergyman,  died  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  prominent  politician  for  several  years. 
.  41  years.  He  was  a  native  of  ijigland,  Sept.  2. — ^Mablat,  Rev.  M.,  D.  D.,  a  Meth- 
came  to  this  country  early  in  life  and  was  odist  clergyman,  died  of  cholera  at  Ripley, 
ated  at  Valle  Grucis,  N.  0. ;  was  ordained  Ohio.  He  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Dayton, 
it  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  4,  1858,  and  soon  and,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Wallace, 
r  retamed  to  North  Carolina,  where  most  had  attended  the  conference  at  Ripley,  and 
is  ministerial  life  was  passed.  He  preached  parted  but  a  few  hours  before  the  death  of 
ackson,  Halifax,  and  Goldsborou&h,  and  in  each. 

I  became  assistant  in  St.  Mary^s  School,  Sept,  2.— Wallace,  Rev.  Robebt,  a  distin- 
)i^li,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  **  Church  guished  Methodist  clergyman  of  Ireland,  died 
ibgencer."  In  1865  he  came  North,  and  be-  of  cholera  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  ap- 
e  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  pointed  as  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  Irish 
ire  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  his  Methodist  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
iy  excellences  of  character  and  his  fidelity  pal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
lis  work.  He  fiad  just  accepted  a  call  to  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Canada.  Having 
rch  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  the  time  of  his  visited  Ripley,  the  seat  of  the  Cincinnati  Cou- 
th, ference,  he  was  en  route  for  Laporte,  Ind.,  and 
lug,  31.— Howell,  Rev.  Isaac  P.,  a  Roman  in  passing  through  Cincinnati  was  seized  with 
holic  clergyman,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  died  at  the  epidemic  which  terminated  his  life, 
(radsburg,  Pa.,  aged  57  years.  He  was  a  Sept,  7. — ^Baldwin,  Matthias  W.,  an  eminent 
ire  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  educated  at  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  pioneer  in  American 
St  Mary^s  College,  Emmettsburg,  Md.  He  iron  manufacture  died  in  that  city,  aged  70 
%  ordained  at  Fordham,  by  the  late  Arch-  years.  In  1829,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached 
iiop  llughea,  and  was  sent  on  bis  missionary  America  of  the  success  of  steam  locomotives 
eer  to  Elizabeth,  where  he  officiated  for  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad, 
aJty-three  years.  He  died  of  pulmonary  he^  predicted  the  revolution  the  invention 
isnmption,  thepureair  of  Stroudsburg,  which  would  accomplish  in  every  branch  of  business, 
ce  he  had  visited  in  the  hope  of  benefit  to  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  would  develop 
health,  proving  unavailing  to  restore  him.  the  resources  of  this  country.  In  the  same 
had  long  been  connected  with  religious  and  year  the  first  model  of  a  locomotive  engine  seen 
icatlonal  establishments,  several  of  which  he  in  America  was  constructed  by  him,  and  ez- 
Qded.  hibited  on  a  miniature  railroad.  After  this 
!i«{7-  — . — CfiAiDEB,  Fbederiok,  a  veteran  of  experiment  Mr.  Baldwin  devoted  his  energies 
Eevolutionand  of  the  Warof  1812,  diedat  to  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  and  was 
«il\ille,  Miss.,  aged  108  years.  the  first  to  mtdce  them  in  this  country.  His 
iug,  — .— RoBiNsoir,  Rev.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  for-  work.grew  with  the  demand,  till  for  many  years 
flj  President  of  Marysville,  College,  Tenn.,  before  his  death  his  establishment  was  one  of 
i  tlirown  fi-om  his  carriage  and  killed  at  the  largest  in  the  world,  employing  over  a 
persville,  Tenn.  He  had  recently  been  elected  thousand  workmen,  and  sending  locomotives 
!*idont  of  a  new  institution  at  Bristol  in  that  not  only  to  all  American  States,  but  to  Russia 
^^'  and  other  European  countries.  Many  of  the  im- 
<!«{;.— .—Wade,  Hon.  Edward,  died  in  East  provements  in  locomotive  machinery  were  in- 
•yeland,  Ohio,  aged  63  years.  He  was  a  vented  by  him.  But  ho  did  not  confine  his 
^»Te  of  West  Springfield,  Mass,  where  he  re-  influence  to  a  single  department  of  industry. 
^ed  a  common-school  education,  and  in  1821  He  was  a  liberal  friend  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences, 
Doved  with  his  father  to  Ashtabula  County,  and  took  a  special  interest  in  agriculture  and 
[|«,  devoting  liU  attention  to  agriculture  until  horticulture.  By  euterprise  in  business  he  had 
y-  Subsequently  he  studied  law  in  Albany  gained  a  large  fortune,  which  he  freely  used  for 
J  iroy,  and  in  1827  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  benefit  of  every  deserving  cause.  Besides 
"^raon  County,  Ohio.  In  1832  he  removed  to  munificent  gifts  to  city,  State,  and  national 
J'^nviUe,  and  afterward  settled  in  Cleveland,  charities  without  number,  he  erected  several 
?^^j*,^l«ited  a  Representative  to  the  Thirty-  churches,  and  devoted  freely  of  his  means  to 
'  p  ^onp*esa,  and  was  reelected,  serving  on  the  advancement  of  religious  interests. 
'« Ummittee  on  Commerce.  Sept.  IO.—Rakdali^  Hon.  Josiah,  a  leading 
^r  2-— BuRNHAM,  Col.  James  C,  U.  S.  A.,  Democratic  politician  and  lawyer,  died  i»  Phila- 
>^  New  York.    He  was  appointed  migor  delphia,  aged  77  yearp.    Having  rec^'^'ed  his 
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school  training  under  tho  direction  of  the  "Rev.  had  declined  it,  owing  to  the  troubles  groV,i: 

Dr.  Stonghton,  a  well-known  Baptist  minister,  out  of  ^^  the  division  of  1888."    Afterward  -} . 

he  was  placed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  a  law-  call  was  renewed ;  he  accepted,  and  was  ii- 

office,  and  early  admitted  to  the  bar.    Soon  stalled  pastor  in  October,  1840.    He  coDtin;^; 

after  he  was  appointed  derk  to  the  mayor's  in  this  pastorate  five  and  a  half  years,  and  tlri 

court,  at  that  time  a  responsible  and  lucrative  accepted  an  agency  for  the  Board  of  Educau : 

office.    This  position  he  resigned  to  join  the  in  the  West,  the  duties  of  which  he  perfam*'] 

Junior  Artillerists,  which  had  volunt^red  for  for  six  months.    lie  then  took  chai]ge  of  l- 

service  in  the  War  of  1812.    Toward  the  close  church  at  Delphi,  Ind.,  of  which  he  coatiQ-.*^ 

of  the  war  ho  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  to  be  pastor  for  a  period  of  neariytwentTTtir-. 

In  1819  he  was  elected  to  the  Lc^slature,  and.  But  his  labors  were  by  no  means  coofiirl 

although  a  very  young  man,  the  proceedings  of  to  his  own  particular  fidd.    Very  manj  y{> 

the  body  show  that  he  took  an  active  and  lead-  the  protracted  meetings  which  he  heli  or  J 

ing  part.  This  was  the  last  office  he  accepted,  as  whicn  he  assisted,   in  neighboring  and  i- 

he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  his  profession,  in   distant  churches.     Because  of  his  riry- 

•in  which  he  had  a  large  practice.    He  was  a  ous  constitution  in  early  life,  he  seems  to  L-: 

hard-working   lawyer,  and  his  industry  and  considered  himself  possessed  of  special  ^tc-.^ 

ability  gave  him  eminence.  for  the  extensive  travel  and  "much  hardci^' 

Sept,  10. — Saob,  Oben,  an  eminent  manu-  encountered  by  pioneers  in  founding  and  pj: 

facturer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  in  that  city,  for  churches  in  new  countries.    For  Lie  '^ 

aged  79  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Middle-  swim  his  horse  and  himself  through  caik.% 

town.  Conn.,  and  served  as  an  apprentice  to  a  creeks,  and  rivers,  and  to  continue  his  jotn/ 

tanner    and   shoemaker    in    that  town  until  "just  as  he  was,*'  was  no  uncommoa  (n^'- 

twenty-one  years  of  age.    His  educational  ad-  rence.    At  the  time  be  became  connected  r\:. 

vantages  comprised  but  a  single  month  of  theSynodof  Indiana,  it  extended  from  tbei'L 

schooling.    In  1809  he  removed  to  Ballston  River  on  the  south  into  Michigan  on  the  c^'r.i 

Spa,  and  in  1827  to  Rochester,  where  by  in-  and  to  Missouri  on  the  west ;  and  to  attc^i '.- 

dustry  and  perseverance  he  soon  acquired  a  meetings  of  the  synod  required  a  ride  en  l.i>>- 

competency.    He  ^as  a  man  of  singular  piety,  back  sometimes  of  150,  200,  or  even  5"*)  C  * 

and,  while  giving  freely  to  the  benevolent  ob-  Dr.  Wright  was  stated  clerk  of  the  SjL^d  • 

jects  of  the  day,  was  specially  interested  in  the  Northern  Indiana  from  the  timet>f  in  f^>^L^ 

Rochester  University  and  Theological  Seminary,  tion,  in  1842,  until  his  removal  to  AllegU:; 
•    of  which  he  was  a  hberal  benefactor.  Sept,  20. — ^Pkablee,  Gren.  Chabus  IL  f--. 

Sept,  13. — Orme,  Brig.-Gen.  W.  W.,  U.  S.  of  the  most  conspicnous  public  men  of  X-" 

Vols.,  died  at  Bloomington,  111.  He  was  former-  Hampshire,  died  at  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  k:ti 

ly  a  successful  lawyer  in  that  town,  but  at  the  62  years.    He  was  born  in  New  Hamp^iii^.  a 

commencement  of  the  late  civil  war  threw  up  a  1804,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  i^- 

lucrative  practice  to  enter  the  military  service,  and  coming  to  the  bar  after  a  regular  stci;  - 

He  served  with  credit,  but  returned  to  his  home  his  profession,  settled  in  Concord,  the  c^;*-' 

in  poor  health,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  of  that  State.    He  was  a  State  represent /' 

Sept,    13. — Walker,   Rev.  Augustus,  rais-  from  1833  to  1837,  adjutant-general  fri>ini>- 

sionary  of  the  A.  B.  0.  JF.  M.  to  Eastern  Turkey,  to  1847,  and  a  member  of  the  Nationjil  Bi:< 

died  of  cholera,  at  Diarbekir,  aged  44  years,  of  Representatives  from  1847  to  1853.  ^^^' 

He  was  a  native  of  Medway.  Mass.,  graduated  tiring  from  Congress,  he  was  immediitu;  -': 

at  Yale  College  in  1849,  and  at  Andover  Theo-  pointed  Collector  of  Customs  at  Bostt^  •! 

logical  Seminary  in  1852 ;  was  ordained  the  President  Pierce,  a  position  which  be  :  • 

same  year  at  East  Mod  way,  and  sailed,  with  four  years  with  eminent  ability  and  5a'^>**- 

his  wife,  for  Smyrna,  January  7,  1853.   He  was  Since  1857  he  had  resided  in  Portsmomh.  r« 

an  earnest  and  faithful  worker  in  the  mis-  was  a  gentleman  of  generous  and  genial  s  ■ 

sionary  field  for  more  than  twelve  years.  pulses,  upright  in  his  life,  public-spiritci  < 

Sept  17. — Caldwell,  Hon.  Georor  Aijfred,  filled  with  honor  every  position  to  vbic-  • 

a  prominent  lawyer  of  Kentucky,  died  at  Louis-  was  called,  enjoying  the  respect  and  conti^i  - 

ville.    He  was  a  native  of  that  State,  and  was  of  the  people  of  his  State  to  the  last   Ij^  ^' 

a  Representative  in  Congress  from  1843  to  among  the  most  active  orig^ators  of  tK^^^^ 

1845,  and  again  from  1849  to  1851.  asylum  of  his  State,  and  a  member  of  the  I  y- 

^  Sept,  17. — Wright,  Rev.  E.  W.,  D.  D.,  a  dis-  of  directors  from  its  cstablidiment  tot>.  t- 

tinguishod  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  in  Al-  of  his  death.  , 

leghany  City,  aged  49  years.    He  was  a  native        S&pt.  21. — Haxson,  Mrs.  Jons  T.,  a  rJ.^^'  ; 

of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  graduated  at  Miami  Uni-  Oliver  Goldsmith,  died  at  West  Hoboka-^  •♦ 

^    versity,  Ohio,   studied  theology  one  year  at  aged  80  years.  ^     ,. 

Princeton,  and  completed  his  course  in  the        Sept,  21,— Scbipfs^  John  L.,  a  jonreaTK '* 

Theological  Seminary  at  Alleghany  in  1838.  In  Chicago,  and  former  postmaster  of  tiiai  i-;. 

October,  1839,  he  was  ordained  an  evangelist  died  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Hew*  a  ii-*' 

at  Frankfort,  Ind.    Previous  to  this  he  had  la-  of  Missouri,  graduated  at  McKendnfeC-iA; 

bored  some  time  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  had  Lebanon,  HI.,  and  temporarily  filled  a  \J"''\ 

received  a  call  to  the  church  in  that  f 'ace,  but  sorship  in  that  institution.    Sab^eqii'f^' 
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ndied  law,  and  in  1847  remoyed  to  Ohioago,  la  that  city,  aged  68  years.    In  company  with 

nd  entered  npon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  his  brothers,  he  removed  from  Richmond,  Ya., 

fi  184S  he  became  connected  with  the  press  of  abont  the  year  1825,  and  settled  in  New  York, 

iat  city,  and  was  one  of  the  fonndoi's  of  the  where  they  did  a  prosperous  business  until  the 

Chica*»o  Tribune."    About  a  year  since  his  crash  of  1837,  when,  like  many  others,  they 

lilmg  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  his  were  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  financial  pres- 

Titorial  labors,  and  he  had  sojourned  but  a  sure.    He  was  well  known  for  his  liberal  spirit 

nr  months  in  Minnesota  at  the  time  of  his  and  integrity  of  character. 

eath.  S^t,  26. — ScnuYLEK,  Capt.  Thomas,  a  prom- 

S'pt.  21. — ^Wilder,  David,  M.  D.,  a  promi-  inent  citizen  of  Albany,  died  in  that  city,  aged 

ent  citizen  and  statesman  of  Massachusetts,  55  years.    He  began  life  as  a  cabin-boy  on  his 

ie<l  in  North  Leominster,  aged  83  years.    He  fatber*8  sloop,  and  passed  through  every  grade 

as  edacated  as  a  physician,  but  abandoned  the  of  his  profession.    In  1842,  under  the  firm  of 

ractice  on  account  of  his  health.     His  public  Schuyler  and  Brainard,  he  engaged  in  the  tow- 

10  commenced  as  Representative  from  Loom-  boat  business  on  the  Hudson  Elver,  and  soon 

i5ter  in  1809,  and  he  was  a  member  of  both  after  organized  the  Schuyler  line  of  tow-boats, 

[onses  of  the  Legislature  at  different  times.  In  which  is  still  in  successful  operation.    He  was 

^37  be  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Common-  also  the  managing  owner  of  Uie  passenger-boats 

reolth,  and  served  the  constitutional  term.  Belle  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  for  a  number  of 

fis  last  act,  as  State  official,  was  to  sign  the  years.    He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 

terling  bonds  issued  to  the  Western  Railroad,  the  Bank  of  the  Capital,  of  which  he  was  pres- 

rbich  had  thirty  years  to  run.  ident  until  it  closed  business ;  also  of  the  Com- 

Sipt.  22. — ^DiMSDALE,  Prof.  Thomas  J.,  super-  merce  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was 

ntendent  of  public  instruction  in  Montana,  vice-president,  and  of  the  First  National  Bank, 

lied  in  Virginia  City,  Montana  Ter.    He  was  of  which  he  was  president.    Although  he  had 

la  Englishman  by  birth,  and  became  a  resident  nniformly  refused  to  accept  any  political  oflSce, 

)f  Xontana  in  1864,  whore  he  engaged  in  the  he  consented,  a  few  years  since,  to  take  the 

rork  of  educating  American  youth.    For  some  office  of  aldermap,  whicl^he  held  through  one 

imc  he  had  editorial  charge  of  the  **  Post "  of  term.    He  was  a  sincere  philanthropist,  and 

Virginia  City.  gave  liberally  to  missions,  schools,  and  churches. 

Sept  23. — MooBE,  Hon.  JoH^y^  a  prominent  Sept  27.-— Snow,  Geohos  M.,  former  com- 
ntizen  of  Illinois,  died  in  Boston,  aged  72  years,  mercial  editor  of  the  New  York  "Tribune," 
He  was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  but  removed  died  in  New  York,  aged  54  years.  He  was  a' 
io  this  couatry  and  settled  in  Illinois  soon  after  native  of  Boston,  but  removed  to  New  York 
I  become  a  State.  His  first  appearance  in  pub-  soon  after  his  education  was  completed,  and 
JC  lifo  was  as  a  member  of  the  first  Ijcgislature  was  for  some  time  engaged-  in  mercantile  pur- 
t  Yandalio,  in  18^36,  and  from  that  period  he  suits,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  lighter 
5as  boen  a  prominent  actor  in  the  political  his-  walks  of  literature.  When  the  "  Tribune  "  was 
on-  of  the  State.  In  1842  he  was  elected  started,  he  took  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  was  for  several  years  partment,  which  he  retained  for  over  twenty- 
'late  Treasurer,  for  his  faithful  management  of  two  years.  In  1863,  finding  his  health  suffering 
R'hich  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  *^  Honest  from  too  close  application  to  business,  he  de- 
lobn  Mooro."  During  the  Mexican  War  he  parted  with  his  family  to  Europe,  where  he 
'erved  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  participated  in  spent  a  year  in  Rome  and  Paris,  but  without 
\  number  of  severe  engagements.  permanent  benefit.    Upon  his  return,  he  sold 

Sept,  24. — Steele,  Hon.  Jonx  B.,  member  of  his  interest  in  the  "Tribune"  and  turned  his 
Congress  from  New  York,  was  killed  by  being  attention  to  certain  railroad  enterprises. 
iirown  from  his  carriage  at  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28. — Gibson,  Dr.  Lobenzo,  former  Sur- 
i?0(l  52  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Delhi,  Del-  veyor-General  of  Arkansas,  and  a  prominent 
iware  County,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  at  Delaware  politician  of  that  State,  died  at  Little  Rock. 
Vcadomy,  and  at  Williams  College,  Mass. ;  Ark.,  aged  63  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Ten- 
tidied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  nessee.  He  studied  law  at  ClarksviUe,  Tenn., 
^^39.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  district  at-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  an  early  age, 
tornoy  for  Otsego  County,  and  in  1847  removed  but  in  consequence  of  a  disease  which  embar- 
^> Kingston,  Ulster  County,  and  thence  pursued  rassed  him  in  the  practice  of  the  legal  profes- 
1;-^  profession.  In  1850  he  was  elected  special  sion,  he  abandoned  it  and  entered  upon  the  study 
jnilgo  of  the  county,  and  in  1860  was  elected  of  medicine,  and  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  prac- 
tt  Representative  from  New  York  to  the  Thirty-  tice.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Arkansas,  and 
wenth  Congress,  serving  on  the  Committees  established  himselfas  a  merchantat  Little  Rock. 
ou  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  Revolution-  In  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  ho,  like  most  of 
wy  Pensions;  was  reelected  to  the  Thirty-eighth  the  merchants  of  Arkansas,  was  compelled  to 
^onjrcss,  again  serving  on  the  Committees  for  succumb ;  and  soon  after  resumed  the  practice 
pie  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  Expenditures  of  his  profession,  removing,  in  1841,  to  Hot 
10  tbo  War  Department.  Springs  County,  where  he  combined  farming 

Sept.  26. — Josephs,  Solomost,  a  distinguished  with  his  practice.    In  1849  he  returned  to  Lit- 

^K  and  exchange  broker  of  New  York,  died  tie  Rock,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.    Dr. 
Vol.  ti.— 87            a 
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Gibson  early  became  prominent  in  Arkansas  inent  lawyer  of  New  York,  died  on  Lis  plaata- 

politics.    Between  18S8  and  1856  he  was  four  tion  on  the  Wachita  Blver,  Lonizdana,  aged  oC 

times  a  member  of  the  Legislature ;  in  1840  he  years.    He  was  a  man  of  bigblj  cultlTatdd  i> 

was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor.    In  1849  tellect  and  extensiye  inflaence. 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Taylor  Surveyor-        Oct,  8. — Xingsbuby,  Colonel  Cdaeles,  Jr, 

General  of  Arkansas,  and  held  the  office  for  four  U.  S.  Vols.,  died  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  aged  £S 

years.    In  1866  he  was  chosen  Representative  years.    His  first  connection  with  the  army  v^ 

from  the  State  in  Congress,  and  at  the  time  of  as  migor  in  an  Ohio  regiment;  then  hekcjic^ 

his  death  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  United  assistant  a^utant-general,  served  with  Gidcdl 

States  Senator.  '  Bosecrans  in  West  Virginia,  and  wasappohtdl 

Sept,  29. — Alexandsk,  Ohables,  one  of  the  on  the  staff  of  General  John  F.  Reynola*,  vbere 
oldest  journalists  in  the  United  States,  died  in  he  won  military  honors.  At  the  battle  •/: 
Philadelphia,  aged  70  years.  He  was  a  native  Gaines's  Mill  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  aftci 
of  that  city,  and  at  the  age  of  16  years  was  his  release  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Gen- 
apprenticed  to  a  printer.  Sabsequentiy  he  pnr^  eral  Sheridan,  sharing  in  aU  the  exploits  of  tb^: 
chased  the  old  printing-office  of  Benjamin  renowned  officer.  At  the  termlDatiou  of  tL-. 
Franklin,  with  typo  and  presses.  He  edited  and  war  Colonel  K.  returned  to  the  peaceful  ptrjob 
published  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  and  afterward  of  busineea,  where  he  was  ever  beloTal  and  n- 
the^^SatnrdayEvening  Post,"  and  was  publisher  spected  for  his  integrity  and  faithfobe^  to 
of  "Graham's  Magazine,"  Burton's  "Gentle-  duty, 
man's  Magazine,"  and  the  "Lady's  Book."  Oet  4. — Dioeens,  Augustus  N.,  brother  of 

Sept.  — . — Spauldiko,  Miss  Almy,  a  noted  Charles  Dickens,  the  celebrated  noTelistdic^ 

teacher  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  died  in  that  city,  at  Chicago,  111,,  aged  40  years.    He  was  tit 

aged  70  years.    Her  early  life  was  passed  in  original  "Boz,"  this  being  the  pet  name  git^ 

Bristol,  B.  I.,  whence  she  removed  to  Provi-  by 'his  family,  and  was  born  at  Landport  iti: 

deuce  about  1833,  and  opened  a  private  school  Portsmouth,  £og. ;  emigrated  to  America,  ail 

in  the  third  ward.     After  teaching  thus  for  purchasing  land  at  Amboy,  on  the  Ililiiols  Cv<- 

two  years,  she  was,  appointed  principal  of  a  tral  Railway,  engaged  in  mercantile  par^dt^ 

primary  school,  a  position  which  she  retained  Losing   his   money  invested,  he  rcmovt'd  u 

until    1864,    when    she   was    transferred    to  Chicago  with  his  family,  and  entered  tk  b.il- 

another    primary    school,    which    she    con-  office  of  the.  Illinois  Central  Railway  sscir- 

ducted  for  one  or  two  years.    Miss  Spaulding  responding  clerk,  which  position  he  £lIeJ  ;.'• 

was  a  veteran   teacher,    having    served    the  the  time  of  his  death.    Previous  to  bis  cc'Dx; 

city  of  Providence  for  nearly  a  generation,  to  this  country  he  was  a  correspondent  tf  t^ 

During  that  time,  more  than  three  thousand  "  London  Daily  News." 
different  pupils  received  more  or  less  of  her        Oct  4. — Osband,  General  D.  E.,  a  distif- 

discipline  and  instruction,  and  she  lived  long  gnished  cavalry  officer  of  U.  S.  Vol^w,  dit<l  ( - 

enough  to  receive  under  her  care  the  children  his  plantation  in  Mississippi.    His  death  *»> 

and  grandchildren  of  those  who  first  learned  caused  by  over-exertion  in  the  care  of  tic 

their    alphabet  from    her.      She  possessed  a  freedmen  in  his  employ,  during  ao  epidemic  if 

strong  love  for  her  work,  especially  that  por-  cholera. 

tion  of  it  which  partook  of  a  benevolent  char-        Oct,  4. — Rabst,    John  S.,  the  cclebKLte.J 

acter,  and  not  only  attended  to  the  mental  horse-tamer,  died  at  Cleveland,  Obio,  aged  ^' 

wants  of  her  pupils,  but  was  constantly  using  years.    He  was  born  in  Franklin  Coantv,  Oh.  v 

her  own  means,  or  procuring  aid  from  others,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  a  knack  in  v»< 

to  clothe  and  feed  those  who  came  to  her  school  management  of  Jiorses,  which  induced  tx 

in  destitute  circumstances.  neighbors  to  submit  their  intractable  bc^  t# 

Oct.  1. — BuRXETT,  Henbt  C,  a  lawyer  of  his  powers.     Ilis  own  system,  by  which  U 

Kentucky,  died  in  Louisville,  of  cholera,  aged  gained  so  much  celebrity  and  profit,  wa^  warkri 

41  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Essex  County,  out  by  degrees  from  his  observations  on  equu ; 

Va.,  but  removed  early  to  Kentucky,  where  he  peculiarities.    In  1856  he  went  to  Texai.  &-** 

entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  for  found  plenty  of  material  to  experiment  Bf-^a 

two  years  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Trigg  Whenhe  returned  to  Ohio,  he  b€^  to  gi«pu'> 

County.    He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1855,  lie  exhibitiona,  and  from  that  time  wis  alxj^ 

and  again  two  years  afterward ;  also  in  1859  and  continuously  before  the  public.    About  L^^ 


'rigible  horses.  In  England  parti 

Confederacy,  and  since  that  time  has  exerted  most  vicious  beasts  that  could  befoood  »/f* 

himself  to  restore  the  peace  Democrats  to  the  brought  to  him,  and  in  no  instance  did  he  fail '  • 

ascendency  in  his  State.  get  at  least  temporary  control  over  hisflil^t^ta. 

Oct,  2.— Happkbsktt,  Rev.  Reese,  D.  D.,  a  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  skill  wa^ 

Presbyterian  clergyman,  for  many  years  Secre-  manifested    in    the  taming  of  the  ma^-^y* 

tary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Domestic  Cruiser,  which  was  so  vicious  that  he  h»i  killc. 

Missions,  died  in  Stockton,  California.  one  or  two  grooms,  and  was  of  necessiiv  it:' 

Oct.  S.^OuLVKR,  James  D.,  formerly  a  prom-  under  control  by  a  heavy  iron  muale.   tiiu^' 
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Mr.  "Rare^'a  treatment   he  became  perfectly  form  ao  alliance  with  the  anthorities  of  the 

gentle  and  sabmlssive,  and  was  brought  by  Confederate  Q^remment.  After  the  fall  of  Fort 

him  to  America.  In  1863  Mr.  B.  was  employed  Donelson,  and  the  occupation  of  Nashville  by 

by  the  Goyemnient  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  Federal  anthorities,  General  Barrow  was 

the  horses  of  the  Potomac  Army.  arrested  and  confined  in  prison,  but  finally  was 

Oct,  9.— BALDWIN)  Rev.  Sahitel  Daties,  D.  permitted  to  go  Bonth,  where  he  remained  until 

D.,  a  Southern  Methodist  clergyman,  died  at  the  rebel  surrender,  when  he  returned  home 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  aged  48  years.    He  was  the  with  enfeebled  health,  from  which  he  never 

author  of  several  volumes,  among  which  was  fully  recovered. 

''Armageddon."  Oct,  ^. — Travis,  Rev.  Robert,  an  Episcopal 

Od.  10.— Brainbrd,  Dr.  Daniel,  a  distin-  clergyman  of  Jersey  City,  died  there  of  con- 

gnished  sorgeon  and  medical  professor  in  Rush  sumption.    He  was  an  able  polemic,  and  a 

.Medical  College,  Chicago,  died  in  that  city  of  preacher  of  great  eloquence.    He  was  for  some 

cholera.    He  bad  long  occupied  a  prominent  years  assistant  minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Church 

l>osition  in  his  profession,  and  was  especially  and  Trinity  Chapel,  New  York. 

skilfal  as  a  surgeon.    He  had  recently  returned  Oct,  22. — Babrt,   CoL  Standibh,  Assistant 

from  a  long  absence  in  Europe.  United   States  Treasurer,   died   at  Newport, 

Oct.  13.— Ihrib,  Colonel  0.  J.,  formerly  State  N.  Y,,  aged  70  years. 

Librarian  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  Trenton.    He  Oct,  22. — Beboher,  Rey.  John  Sydney,  an 

was  at  one  time  State  Senator  from  Warren  American  Baptist  missonary  to  the  Karens  of 

Coanty.  Bassein,  Burmah,  died  in  Plymouth,  England, 

Oct.  U.— Clark:,  Captain  John,  an  editor  aged  46  years.    Ho  was  a  native  of  Hincsburg, 

and  officer  of  volunteers,  died  at  Chicago,  aged  Yt. ;  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  offer- 

40  jears.    He  commenced  his  career  as  an  ap-  ing  his  services  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 

prentice  in  a  printing  establishment,  and  soon  received  an  appointment  to  Burmah,  and  sailed 

masteriog  the  art,  became  a  reporter  for  the  for  Arracan,  in  July,  1846.     After  laboring 

"Boston  Courier,"  until  1856,  when  it  was  successfully  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  he  with- 

pnblbhed  under    his  supervision.    Upon  the  drew  from  his  connection  with  the  union,  some 

outbreak  of  the  war  he  resigned,  and  in  Sep-  misunderstanding  concerning  a  change  of  loca- 

timber,  1861,  was  appointed  commissary  of  tion  having  occurred  between  himself  and'the 

sobsistenoe  in  the  U.  S.  Vols.,  with  the  rank  of  executive  committee ;  and  subsequently  offered 

captain;  served  through  the  winter  at  Hatteras,  his  services  to  the  Free  Mission  Society,  was 

a:i<i  sabseqaently  was  attached  to  General  But-  accepted,  and  since  that  period  has  devoted  bis 

ler's  staff.    In  New  Orleans  he  published  the  whole  energies  to  the  work  of  educating  and 

"Delta,"  and  at  Norfolk  the  ^*New  Regime"  preparing  young  men  for  the  ministry.    His 

and  ''  Post."  health  failing,  he  left  for  this  country,  but  died 

Oct.  16. — Coos,  Hon.  Chables,  a  prominent  in  England,  en  route  for  home. 

ftQdphilanthropiocitizenofHavana,N.T. ;  died  Oct,  28. — ^Ansobqs,  Prof;  Chasles,  an  ao- 

at  Auburn,  aged  65  years.    He  served  as  Canal  .  complished  teacher  of  music,  and  editor  of  the 

Commissioner  from  1847  to  1851,  and  was  State  *^  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  died  in  Chicago,  IlL, 

Senator  from  1862  to  1864,  in  both  of  which  aged  49  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Spiller,  a 

offices  he  was  eminently  faithfol  and  useful,  town  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  was  thoroughly 

«He  was  an  active  and  influential  politician  of  educated  in  the  science  of  music,  and  graduated 

the  Whig  and  Republican  school,  and  was  ever  with  high  honor  in  the  Collegiate  Institution 

tme  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice,  at  Breslau.    Subsequently  he  spent  some  years 

Besides  superintending  his  extensive  business,  in  teaching  and  editing  a  public  journal.    In 

he  edited  a  weekly  journal.  common  with  many  of  the  literary  men  of  Prus- 

Oct,\7. — FowLEB, ,ex-Mayor  of  Marys-  sia,  he   entertained,  and,   as  a    true  patriot, 

ville,  California,  died  in  that  city.    He  was  a  boldly  defended  political  views  which,  as  they 

native  of  Windham  County,  Conn.,  and  went  favored  the  liberties  of  the  people,  proved  offen- 

to  California  in  1850.    He  served  in  the  As-  sive  to  the  Government.    In  consequence  of 

^^bly,  and  was  elected  mayor  three  times,  having  written  certain  articles  in  support  of  his 

and  was  also  justice  of  the  peace.  liberal  sentiments,  he  was  summoned  before  the 

Oct.  19. — Basbow,  Gen.  Washington,  former  courts,  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  three  years' 

niinlster  resident  at  Lisbon,  died  in  St.  Louis,  imprisonment,  and  loss  of  citizenship.    During 

a^ed  o9  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  the  three  days  allowed  between  the  announce- 

J'ia  edacated  as  a  lawyer,  and  had  tilled  many  ment  of  the  sentence  and  the  beginning  of  its 

important  positions.    For  some  years  he  was  execution,  Mr.  Ansorge,  bidding  farewell  to  fa- 

ftlitorof  the  NaahvUle  **  Republican  Banner,"  therland,  October  18,  1849,  speedily  made  his 

winch  he  conducted  in  a  vigorous  style,  and  way  to  England.    His  wife  having  there  joined 

^as  classed  among  the  leaders  of  the  old  Whig  him,  they  ^cd  for  America.  Making  his  home 

Wj,    Iq  1841  he  was  appointed  minister  to  in  Boston,  he  accepted  a  situation  as  organist 

Li-^bon,  and  from  1847  to  1849  was  a  Represent-  and  chorister  in  a  church  at  Dorchester,  which 

l^tive  in  Congress  from  Tennessee,      in  .1861  he  retained  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  four 

uo  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  subsequently  years  teacher  of  music  in  the  Asylum  for  the 

^6s  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Blind  at  South  Boston.    While  devotedly  at- 
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taobed  to  his  professional  duties,  he  lost  none  and  in  1828  assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of  tb 

of  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  education.  Universalist  Church  in  Maiden,  Mas.,  irliirre 

At  the  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa-  he  remained  ten  years,  and  then  entered  iit> 

tion  he  frequently  participated  in  the  debates,  the  publication  of  the  '*  Christian  Freeman,"  o:' 

and  his  views  and  opinions  were  always  received  which  he  was  editor  more  than  twenty  Te«>. 

with  respect  and  attention.    For  several  years  His  literary  labors  comprised  a  large  octiTrt 

he  was  one  of  the  resident  editors  of  the  "Mas-  "Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,"  **11« 

sachusetts  Teacher,"  and  his  enthusiasm  and  Oompend  of  Divinity,"  "  Discusaons,"  anc  a 

fidelity  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  its  large  number  of  works  of  less  importance.  He 

friends.    Having  visited  Chicago  in  the  sum-  was  for  many  years  a  leader  in  the  antidarcrr 

mer  of  1863,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  and  temperance  movements, 

the  National  Teachers'  Association,  he  was  so  Oct  — . — ^Lacet,  Rev.  William  B.,D.D,  c 

impressed  with   the  advantages  presented  by  Episcopal  clergyman,   instructor,  and  wtlKr. 

that  growing  city  to  competent  teachers  of  died  at  Okalona,  Miss.,  aged  85  years,    lie  ws 

music,  that  he  resolved  to  avwl  himself  of  the  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart,  io  1813,  d 

opportunities  offered,  and  accordingly  removed  became  a  missionary  in  Chenango  County.  X.Y- 

his  residence  thither,  and  had  already  entered  until  1818,  when  he  was  elected  rector  of  Sj. 

upon  a  successful  career,  when  overtaken  by  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  then  the  mo?t  prat> 

death.  inent  parish  outside  of  New  York  Gty.  ]h 

Oct.  80. — OoLBT,  Chables  G.,  a  magazine  ministry  here  continued  upward  of  twenty  Te&>. 

writer  and  editor,  died  in  New  York,  aged  87  and  was  crowned  with  great  sncces?.   Sc*-^ 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  quently  he  combined  literary  avocations  tc} 

graduated  at  the  "Wesleyan  University,  Middle-  his  ministerial  duties.     He  was  a  trnstee ': 

town,  Conn.,  in  1848,  and  soon  after  commenced  Union  College,  a  professor  in  the  University  f 

teaching  and  delivering  lectures  upon  astron-  Pennsylvania,  the  president  of  a  college  ii«-ir 

omy,  a  favorite  science.    In  1850  he  was  en-  Pittsburg  at  a  place  now  known  as  LaccTrilin 

gaged  with  Prof.  Bond,  of  the  Cambridge  Ob-  and  filled  other  similar  positions  till  inbSt'i 

servatory.    While  here  he  was  employed   in  age  he  settled  in  the  more  agreeable  clin-a-.t  i 

calculating  the  eclipses  for  1851,  the  results  of  Louisiana.    His  text-books  for  school  &nd<  .• 

which  were  published  with  appropriate  dia-  leges  were  deservedly  popular  in  their  i^'. 

grams  in  **  Harper's  Magazine  "  for  July  of  t^at  particularly  his  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philos^il^ 

year.  He  also  wrote  an  article  on  "  Telescopes  "  During  the  last  ten  years  he  has  eroploytil  '/_• 

for  the  "New  York  Independent,"  which  at  leisure  hours  in  revising  a  "History  of  the  Elt- 

the  time  attracted  considerable  attention  among  li^  Church,  prior  to  the  Time  of  the  Moc^ 

scientific  men.    In  the  latter  part  of  1851  he  Augustin,"  an  epie  on  education,  Eome  cfH 

removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  em-  choicest  sermons,  and  other  manoicripts  r]iv^ 

ployed,  first  in  the  oflSce  of  the  "  American  he  designed  for  publication. 

Railroad  Journal,"  and  soon  after  as  assistant  to  Oct  — . — ^Teipp,  Charles  N.,  a  mineral- ''5 

Dr.  R.  S.  Usher,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the.  and  explorer,  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.  Kf 

preparation  of  his  "  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  was  a  native  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  whecrt  I? 

United  States,"  which  was  published  by  J.  H,  removed  to  Canada,  and  through  bisti^^ef' 

Colton  early  in  1868.    The  "  American  Statis-  mineralogy  spent  much  time  in  cxplorinrtit 

tical  Annuai,"  published  in  the  same  year,  was  country,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  5oan  ' 

the  joint  production  of  Dr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  ing  for  oil-springs,  making  large  pnrcbase?  ' 

Colby.      Subsequently  he  entered  the   oflSce  lands,  some  of  which,  through  the  failare<^^f^' 

of  "  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine "  as  assistant  expectations,   were   finally  forfeited.    i;i^"** 

editor,  and  there  remained,  until  on  the  death  of  quently  he  turned  his  attention  to  Lou-ii'i 

Mr,  Hunt,  the  property  was  transferred  to  other  and  Texas,  and  spent  some  time  in  eiamiL*:: 

hands.    His  next  employment  was  in  writing  the  mineral  resources  of  that  r^on.    After  t'? 


"  the  New  American  CyclopsBdia.      In  1861  among  the  oil,  copper,  lead,  and  rinc  rc?^'-' 

he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  engaged  of  Louisiana  and  Texas, 

on  the    "Boston  Commercial  Bulletin."    Ill-  A^ot.  I.—Viokebs,  Sergeant  Thomas,  T- ?-^ 

health  finally  compelled  him  to  seek  a  change  Ordnance   department,   died   at  Vashia^  '• 

of  climate,  and  4ie  returned  to  New  York  in  D.  C,  aged  79  years.     He  ^as  a  b^^'^^  ' ' 

1864,  since  which  he  has  employed  himself  in  Shardlow,  England,  enlisted  in  the  CoM-tT'-^'''', 

many  useful  labors.  Guards.  September  19,  1806,  and  ppJli^'ir^'* 

Oct  81.— Cobb,   Rev.  Stlvants,  D.  D.,  a  with  his  regiment  in  the  engagements  K-^jr- 

Universalist  clergyman  and  author,  died  in  Bos-  Copenhagen,  at  Brugis,  Fuentes-de-Onore,  >t '; 

ton,  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Tur-  manca,  Vittoria,  and  Waterioo,  the stonrlr.' • 

Ber,  Me.,  prepared  himself  for  his  profession,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  sieges  of  Bar^'^N  ^• 
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Seliastian,  and  BayoDiie.  In  1831  he  enlisted  case  of  the  "Oberlin  Rescaers,^'  in  1859,  after 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  served  in  the  the  passage  of  the  "  Fngitive-Slave  Law." 
First  Artillery  during  the  Florida  War,  and,  as  Upon  the  conviction  of  Simeon  BurbnelJ,  the 
"  Corporal  Vickers,"  was  commended  in  the  first  one  of  the  thirty-seven  who  had  been  in- 
official report  for  gallantry  in  the  affair  of  Fort  dieted,  Judge  Willson  refused  to  allow  a  new 
Drane,  June,  1836.  In  this  same  year  he  joined  jury  to  be  impanelled  to  try  the  subsequent 
bj  enlistment  the  Ordnance  Department,  at  cases,  and  when  Judge  Spaulding — ^now  member 
Washington  Arsenal,  where  he  served  continu-  of  Congress  from  the  Cleveland  district — the 
oQsly  up  to  the  day  of 'his  death  faithfully  in  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  declared  that  if  that 
the  disdiarge  of  his  duties,  and  was  always  con-  refusal  were  persisted  in  no  defence  would  be 
spicQoas  for  his  soldier-like  bearing  and  defer-  offered  by  one  of  the  accused,  the  court  ordered 
cDce  to  his  superiors.  He  received  his  appoint-  them  into  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  when 
ment  of  sergeant  of  ordnance,  September  8,  found  guilty,  sentenced  them  to  a  fine  of  $1,000 
W)'2.  each,  with  six  months'  imprisonment. 

iVop.3. — OoTLE,  Col.  William  IL,  U.  S.  Vols.,  JNav.  12. — ^Fbkkman,  Col.  William  G.,  U.  S, 

and  Judge  Advocate  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Army,  died  at  Cornwall,  Penn.,  aged  47  years, 

died  in  Paris,  France,  aged  25  years.    His  death  Having  received  an  appointment  as  cadet  at  the 

was  the  result  of  a  severe  wound  received  in  early  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  graduated  at  nine- 

the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  of  subsequent  ex-  teen  with  an  honorable  position  in  his  class, 

posure  while  in  service  with  Gen.  Grant's  army  receiving  a  commission  in  the  artillery,  and 

down  the  MississippL  throughout  his  academic  career  having  shown 

Nov.  3. — Gentby,  Hon.  Mkekdith  P.,  died  great  intelligence  and  zeal  in  the  performance 

ia  Loaisville,  Ky.    He  was  a  native  of  North  of  his  duties.    After  joining  his  regiment,  he 

Carolina,  studied  law,  and  settled  in  the  prac-  served  with  great  efScienoy  through  the  Florida 

tice  of  his  profession  in  Tennessee.    He  was  a  War,  as  m^or  of  a  regiment  of  Creek  volun- 

Bopresentative  in  Congress  from  that  State,  from  teers,  and  was  brevetted  "  tor  gallantry  on  sev- 

1839  to  1848,  from  lSi5  to  1847,  and  from  1847  erol  occasions,  and  uniform  good  conduct  in 

to  1853.    Since  retiring  from  Congress,  he  has  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians."    Colonel 

mingled  but  little  inpublio  affairs.  Freeman  subsequently  was  on  duty  at  the  Mili- 

}iov,  5, — BirsR,  William,  publishing  agent,  tary  Academy  as  assistant  instructor  of  infantry 

and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *'  Morning  Star,"  and  artillery  tactics,  and  was  transferred  from 

of  Dover,  N.  H.,  died  in  Boston.  this  duty  to  that  of  assistant  adjutant-general, 

Nov.  5. — GiLLBTTE,  Rcv.  TiMOTHT  P.,  a  Cou-  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  stafl^  but  still 
grcgational  clergyman,  of  Connecticut,  died  at  holding  his  regiment^  commission.  Hb  re- 
Branford,  Conn.,  aged  86  years.  He  had  been  mained^n  this  duty  until  March  81, 1856,  when 
for  fifty-eight  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  he  resigned,  having  received  the  successive  stitff 
Ohurch  in  that  town,  and  was  a  zealous  and  grades  of  brevet  major  and  brevet  lieutenant- 
able  preacher.  colonel  "  for  meritorious  conduct,  particularly 

Noc.  6. — WniTTLBSET,  Hon.  William  A.,  died  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  the  prosecu- 

in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  71  years.    He  was  a  tion  of  the  war  with  Mexico."    In  all  of  these 

native  of  Connecticut^  graduated  at  Yale  Col-  positions,  Col.  Freeman  won,  as  he  had  merited, 

lege,  studied  law,  and  settled  in  practice  in  the  entire  confidence  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Scott  and 

Ohio.    He  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  Gen.  R.  Jones,  the  adjutant-general,  his  imme- 

from  that  State,  from  1849  to  1851.  diate  military  superiors,  by  his  untiring  appli- 

Not.  10. — ^EwKN,  Mrs.  Mabt  Tayloe,  former-  cation  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  unffinching 

Ij  a  favorite  and  popular  actress  of  New  York  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  all  officers,  and  his 

City,  died  there,  aged  89  years.    She  was  a  na-  opposition  to  meretricious  claims.    Having  re- 

tive  of  New  York,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  tired  from  the  service,  owing  to  physical  dis- 

made  her  first  public  appearance  at  the  old  ability.  Col.  Freeman  was  unable  to  take  any 

Chatham  Theatre.    After  a  successful  engage-  active  military  position  during  the  rebellion, 

ment,  she  entered  the  Olympic  Theatre,  and  in  Nov.  14.— Lewis,  MsgorWiLUAMB.,  formerly 

each  won  great  favor.    Her  special  forte  was  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  under  Gen.  Jackson, 

light  comedy,  and  among  her  greatest  successes  died  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  aged  82  years.    He 

were  *'  Life  in  New  York,"  "  Child  of  the  Regi-  was  quartermaster  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  1812, 

meat,"  and  "  The  Pride  of  the  Market."    About  and  served  through  the  Creek  campaign  with 

the  year  1851  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Ogilvie  great  zeal  and  ability.    It  was  doubtless  his  in- 

£wcD,  and  immediately  retired  from  the  stage,  flucnce  more  than  that  of  any  other  man  which 

Ifod.  11. — Bbalb,  iftyor  Robebt,  formerly  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  general  to 

sci^eant-atrarms  U.  S.  Senate,  died  at  Washing-  the  presidency.    Mtyor  Lewis  accompanied  him 

ton,  D.  0.    lie  was  for  qome  time  warden  of  the  to  Washington,  assisted  in  preparing  the  in- 

jail  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  augm*al  address,  and  became  one  of  the  Presi« 

Nat.  11.— -Willson,  Hon.  Hibam  V.,  Judge  of  dent's  family.  He  was  thoroughly  conversant 
the  U.  S.,  District  Court  for  Northern  Ohio,  with  all  the  purposes  of  the  administration,  as- 
died  at  Cleveland,  of  consumption.  He  had  sisted  in  establishing  "  The  Globe  "  in  183C, 
oocapiod  the  bench  of  that  court  for  many  and  prepared  accounts  of  the  feud  between 
fears,  and  was  well  known  for  his  action  in  the  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  and  the  removal  of  tho 
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depofflts,  giving  *' inside  views"  of  those  inter-  native  of  Leon^  France.    Wliile  open  his  fsf 

esting  events.    Of  late  years  Migor  Lewis  has  fiage  from  Havre  to  New  York,  in  flscendioe  tr 

lived  in  close  retirement.  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  he  dipped,  and  fiJIuz 

Ncv,  15. — ^Cabpentkr,  Daniel,  Senior  Inspeo-  backward  down  the  companion-way,  recemj 

tor  of  Metropolitan  Police,  died  suddenly  in  iryuries  which  a  few  days  after  proved  fatal 

New  York,  aged  61  years.    In  1847  he  joined  ^   JTw.  17. — ^Whkklook,  MKRanj.  G.,  an  irti^t 

the  old  police,  and  was  appointed  captain  and  in  water-colors,  architect,  and  writer  on  art 

assigned  to  the  Fifth  Ward,  which  soon  became  topics,  died  in  Chelsea,  Mass.    He  was  a  idu 

not«d,  nndcr  his  management,  for  order  and  of  fine  intellectiial  attainnents  and  great  eoerrr 

qniet.    In  1857,  npon  the  appointment  of  anew  of  character.    Among  his  latest  sketches  dc; 

board  of  police  commissioners,  Captain  0.  was  be  mentioned  a  review  of  ChnrcVs  ''Heart  of 

made  Deputy  Superintendent,  and  it  was  mainly  the  Andes,"  publislied  in  the  "  Christian  Ei- 

owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  force  was  so  aminer "  of  March,  1866.    Daring  the  war  bt 

soon  organized,  and  has  since  attained  its  present  entered  the  army  as  a  private  from  inotiT«  of 

high  state  of  efficiency.  When  the  office  of  Dep-  pure  patriotism,  and  served  with  potiect  fDih- 

nty  Superintendent  was  abolished.  Captain  C.  fnlness  daring  the  term  for  which  his  r^mcst 

was  made  Senior  Inspector,  and  held  this  posi-  enlisted. 

tion  until  the  time  of  his  death.    At  the  time  Nov.  19. — ^WALKEB,Capt.WM.M.,U.S.NiTT. 

of  the  riots,  July,  1868,  his  energy  and  firmness  died  in  New  York,  aged  53  years.    He  cndQ* 

contributed  largely  to  their  suppression.    His  ated  at  the  Naval    School  at  Norfolk,  with 

labors,  daring  uie  last  few  months  of  his  life,  honor,  and  was  passed  midshipman,  Jose.  ll^SS. 

were  unusnally  severe,  and  were  continued  up  After  service  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  re 

to  the  day  of  his  death.  waters  of  the  West  Indies,  he  was  appointed  b 

iViw.  16. — White,  Colonel  Caltert  C,  Pro-  1888,  to  take  part  in  the  famous  **  Eiplori: 

vost-Marshal  Oeneral  of  the  Department  of  Ar-  Expedition  "  of  Captain  Wilkes  in  the  Antvrti-! 

kansas,  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Evenston,  111.,  Ocean,  daring  which  voyage  he  evineed  a  nr? 

aged  86  years.    He  was  bom  in  Cazenovia,  combination  of  courage,  fortitade,  and  skill  It 

New  York,  in  the  year  1880.    His  family  re-  the  year  1861  Captain  Walker  was  directtJ  1." 

moved  to  Waukesha,  Wisccmsin,  when  he  was  the  Navy  Department,  in  recognition  of  bn 

quite  young.    When  the  war  began  he  was  scientific  attiunments,  to  viBit  France  and  £o:- 

practising  law  in  Waukesha,  and  was  the  Dis-  land,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  infomi- 

trict- Attorney  for  that  circuit.     He'  entered  tion  on  steam  in  its  special  applications  to  pr- 

the  military  service  as  captain  in  the  Twenty-  poses  of  naval  architecture  and  equipm^t  Tb^ 

eighth  Wisconsin  Infantry  in  December,  1862,  fruits  of  his  study  and  observations  under  tli^ 

and  served  the  entire  period  of  enlistment —  head  were  subsequently  published  in  an  al4'. 

three  years — rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  monograph,   which  attracted  much  att«fitk< 

colonel.    Daring  the  last  year  of  his  service  he  from  members  of  his  profession.    At  tbc  it- 

held  the  position  of  Provost-Marshal  Generd  breakof  the  civil  war  Capt.  Walker  was  deuilttf 

of  the  Department  of  Arkansas,  on  the  staff  of  from  the  navy  to  perform  a  confidentia]  dnrt  ir 

Miyor-General  J.  J.  Reynolds.    He  participated  Europe,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  I^r 

in  Steele's  campaign  to  Southern  Arkansas,  partment,  and  on  subseqnently  retarningt/^iV 

which  was  only  saved  from  being  disastrous,  United  States,  was  plaoc^i  in  command  of  ti/ 

from  the  failure  of  Banks'  Red  River  expedi-  steamer  De  Soto,  compo^ng  a  part  of  the  Gci* 

tion,  by  the  hard  fighting  of  Steele's  command.  Blockading  Squadron.    His  patience  and  Tirr 

His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  were  of  a  high  order,  lance  during  this  irksome  period  of  care  a>- 

and  his  brilliant  social  qualities  and  nobility  of  wearing  apprehension    was   the  result  of  » 

character  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  thorough  patriotism  and  devotion  to  datr,  at*: 

came  in  contact.  it  cost  no  little  self-eacrifice  to  one  wbo  »- 

N<n.l^. — PoBTKB,  John  F.,  agent  in  New  longed  for  the  more  active  duties  of  the  sen^. 
York  city  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  During  the  thirty-nine  years  of  his  oflfciil  ii^^- 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  61  years.  He  more  than  sixteen  were  spent  in  ardnow  »* 
was  originally  from  Albany,  a  man  of  fine  edn-  service  and  more  than  ten  in  ^*  shore  dotv. 
cation  and  irreproachable  character.  He  re-  leaving  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  \^ 
sided  many  years  at  Niles,  Michigan,  and  was  time  unemployed  in  the  immediate  en^ 
Regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  ments  of  his  profession.  At  the  date  of  \^ 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Improvements  under  deatii  he  was  inspector  of  lighthouses  in  ut 
Gov.  Fetch.  He  went  to  California  in  1862,  Tliird  District  of  New  York, 
but  returned,  after  a  time,  to  New  York,  and  Nov.  22. — ^l^BswsrrBB,  Jaubb,  »  erain^t 
became  the  agent  of  the  railway,  and  continued  manufacturer  and  philanthropist  of  }»cw  Han*- 
in  that  position  till  his  death.  Ho  was  a  roan  died  in  that  city,  aged  79  years.  He  was  a  lufi 
of  the  most  genial  and  affable  manners,  and  of  singular  purity  of  character,  energetic  in  boa- 
benevolent  almost  to  excess.                             '  ness,  and  tnoroughly  devoted  to  tho  interest" 

Nov.  16.— RouBSiLOW,  Very  Rev.  ETiEjmB,  not  only  of  the  city  and  State,  bat  to  thoe*  i/ 

Vicar-General  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  humanity  at  large.    Ho  erected  the  lai?e  pa»^»' 

of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  died  at  St.  Vincent's  hall,  in  New  Haven,  bearing  his  name,  anc  - 

Hospital,  New  York,  aged  66  years.    He  was  a  number  of  tenement  houses  in  a  section  of  ti« 
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dtr  DOW  called  BrewsterviUe ;  established  the  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Korristown.    He  was 

Franklin  Institute  and  famished  it  with  pbilo*  a  native  Of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  Bepresent- 

sophical  instruments,  a  scicntifio  apparatus,  and  ative  in  Congress  from  that  State  from  1835  to 

a  free  library,  payinj^  for  a  series  of  lectores  to  18d9. 

mechanics,  also  free  to  all.  But  his  most  prom-  Nov,  80. — Sbbvobb,  Thokas  L.,  an  aged  and 
ioent  acts  of  benevolence  were  as  a  pioneer  in  eminent  citizen  of  New  Tork,  died  there.  He 
almshoose  reforms,  founder  of  the  Asylum  for  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  during  a  res- 
Orphans  in  New  Haven,  and  as  the  most  earnest  idence  of  some  years  in  Natchez  and  New  Or- 
promoter  of  the  building  of  the  Hartford  and  leans  acquired  a  large  fortune.  In  1827  he  re- 
Ne^'  Haven  Railroad.  moved   to  New  York   and    established    the 

aVap.  24. — ^FoKREST,  Lieut.  Monboe,  U.  S.  "  Louisiana  line "  of  %y%  ships  between  New 
!favT,  died  at  St.  Oroix,  W.  I.,  of  yellow  fever.  York  and  New  Orleans.  He  was  for  many 
He  was  a  native  of  Baltflbore,  and  one  of  the  years  a  trustee  of  the  old  Chambers  Street 
rjo9t  daring  and  zealous  young  officers  in  the  Bank  for  Savings,  and  a  manager  of  the 
r.irr,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  operations  American  Bible  Society,  Public  School  Society, 
liiore  Charleston,  participated  in  the  assault  on  and  other  organizations. 
Fort  Snmter,  and  was  on  board  the  ill-fated  Nov,  — . — Bbonso:^,  Rev,  Asa,  D.  D.,  a  Bap- 
iron-clad  Keokuk  when  sunk  by  the  enemy's  tist  clergyman  of  some  note,  died,  at  Fall  River, 
shot  in  Charleston  harbor.  He  died  on  board  Mass.  He  was  a  preacher  of  great  eloquence, 
theU.S.  steamevtflorida  while  lying  in  quaran-  and  for  nearly  forty  years  was  pastor  of  a 
tine.  church  in  that  town. 

y<w.  26. — Bbstoobt,  Captain  Abb\m  N.,  U.  Nov.  — . — Hale,  Mrs.  Sarah  Pbestost,  widow 

S.  Marine  Corps,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Ho  of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Hale,  of  Boston,  and  sister 

entered  the  service  in  March.  1820,  and  was  of  the   late  Hon.  Edward   Everett,  died  at 

placed  upon  the  reared  list  in  November,  1861.  Brookline,  Mass.,  aged  70  years.    She  was  a 

Re  leaves  behind  him  an  honorable  record  of  lady  of  extraordinary  mental  and  social  powers. 

Ciithfolness  and  devotion.  ifin,  — . — Rowlands,  Rev.  Wiiuak,  D.  D.,  a 

IfoT.  26. — ^Thomas,  Jonx,  an  eminent  printer  Welsh  clergyman  and  editor,  died  in  Pennsylva- 
of  Xew  York,  died  at  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  aged  62  •  nia.    He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  ezposi- 

rears.    He  removed  from  Utica,  to  New  York,  tions  on  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and 

when  a  boy,  and  engaged  in  learning  the  print-  was  for  thirty  years  editor  of  a  Welsh  magazine, 

ing  trade.    Subsequently  he  opened  an  office  the  fir^  published  in  that  language  in  the 

in  Nassau  Street,  continuing  the  business  for  United  States. 

many  years,  and  was  the  first  to  use  the  steam        Dec.  3. — Perkins,  Judge ,  an  eminent 

cylinder  in  the   city.    For  a  long  period  he  and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Mississippi,  died  at 

printed  the  ^^Oourier  and  Enquirer"  and  '^The  the  Oaks,  near  Columbus,  aged  86  years.    He 

^'^nn."  gave  $60,000  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at 

yfoT,  28. — Attld,  J.  Blakslet,  an  editor  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  of  which  $40,000  was  to  en- 

anthor,  died  in  New  York  aged  51  years.    He  dow  a  professorship  of  natural  sciences  in  con- 

w^as  a  native  of  that  city,  and  graduated  at  nection  with  revealed  religion.    He  also  gave 

Columbia  College  in  the  class  of  1835,  having  largely  to  other  objects,  making  the  amount  of 

excelled  as  a  classical  scholar  and  exhibited  his  gifts  for  a  few  years  past  reach  the  sum  of 

mathematical  talent  of  a  high  order.   From  1885  $80,000. 

to  1838  Mr.  Auld  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Dec,  6. — Hawbs,  Miss  Cdablottb  P.,  a  well- 

Oeneral  Sandford,  and  went  to  New  Orleans  in  known  authoress,  died  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

1840  to  practise  at  the  bar  of  that  city.    He  Dec,  10. — ^Minot,  C^iables,  a  distinguished 

w)s  subsequently  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  railroad  officer  and  engineer,  died  at  Somer- 

sid  Mathematics  at  the  college  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  ville,  Mass.,  aged  54  years.    He  was  a  native 

Hawkes  in  New  Orleans.    A  f0^  years  after  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  son  of  Judge  Minot» 

he  took  editorial  charge  of  ^^  The  Wall  Street  After  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  the 

JonrnaV  A^r  which  he  became  connected  class  of  1828,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years, 

vith  ^'The  Daily  News,"  on  which  he  was  em-  he  studied  law  and  practised  at  the  Suffolk  bar. 

plojed  as  one  of  its  editors  for  several  years.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 

While  on  *<The  Daily  News"  he  luded  the  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  but  left  within 

well-known   lawyer,  Mr.  George    Griffin,  in  a  year  for  the  Erie  Railway,  with  which  he 

niakinf;  translations  from  the  Fathers  of  the  remained  until  1854^  when  he  left,  and  sub- 

^arly  Chnrch  for  his  work  on  the  "  Sufferings  sequently  became  attached  to  the  Michigan 

of  Christ."    During  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Tie-  Southern  Raib*oad.  In  1859  he  returned  to  the 

niaan,  Mr.  Wood^  and  Mr.  Gunther,  Mr.  Auld  Erie  Rdlway  as  Superintendent,  which  position 

<>cciipied  the  position  of  secretary.     At  the  he  resigned  about  two  years  ago.    Since  that 

time  of  his  decease   he  was  first  assistant-  time  Mr.  Minot  has  held  the  position  of  con- 

Herk  under  the  present    incumbent,   Mayor  'suiting   engineer  of  the  company.      He  was 

l^otfinau.    In  this  post  he  was  most  efficient,  one  of  the  best-known  railroad  men  in  the 

«nrteou9,  and  untiring  in  the  performance  of  country,  and  nearly  every  railway  throughout 

liis  duties.  the  West  has  officers  or  employ^  who  began 

.Vbp.  23.--FBY,  Hon.  Jaoob,  Auditor-General  railroad  life  under  Mr-  l^finot*s  instnictionA. 
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Dec.  12. — Pasohall,  Nathaniel,  an  editor  dpated  in  several  important  actions  as  compacv 

of  St  Louis,  died  in  that  city,  aged  t34  years,  commander;  was  at  Buzzards'  Roost,  Tunnel 

He  entered  the  printing-office  of  tlio  '*  Mis-  Hill,  Kesaca,  New  Hope  Chnrcb,  and  Eenesiir 

sonri  Kepublican''  in  1814,  and  had  been  con-  Mountain;  and  as  detachment quartenna^er at 

nected  with  that  paper  for  fifty-two  years.  Peach-Tree  Greek,  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  iuh! 

Dec.  14. — Ohauncet,  Rev.  Peteb  S.,  D.  D.,  near  Utoy  Creek.    Lieut.  BrowB  was  orden.*! 

an  Episcopal  clergyman,  Rector  of  St.  Jameses  to  regimental  headquarters  at  Camp  Thorns^. 

Church,  New  York,  died  in  that  city  aged  66  Ohio,  May  20,  1865,  where  he  performed  the 

years.  duties  of  regimental  quartermaster  from  Jvae 

Dec,  16. — ^HoLLiDAT,  Rev.  William     A.,  a  1,  1865,  until  shortly  before,  the  time  of  bis 

Presbyterian  clergyman  and  professor,  died  at  death.     From    September    15    until  October 

Indianapolis,  aged  64  years.    He  was  a  native  26,  1865,  he  was  on  regimental  recruitm^  eor- 

of  Kentucky,  but  removed  to  Indiana  in  his  vice.    In  November,#l865,  he  went  with  the 

youth.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  Academy,  regimental  headquarters  to  Fort  Keanj,  Ke- 

HamiltoD,  Ohio,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  braska  Territory.    In  April,  1866,  he  was  ap- 

Seminary.    He  was  for  a  long  time  pastor  of  pointed  chief  quartermaster  of  the  Moimtaia 

the  First   Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis,  District^  Department  of  the  Platte,  and  aoooo- 

and  subsequently  a  home  missionary.    From  panied  the  headquarters  of  tLat  ditftrict  aod  of 

1863  to  18G6  he  was  professor  of  the  Latin  Ian-  his  regiment  to  Fort  Philip  Kearny,  Dako's 

gnoge  and  literature  in  Hanover  College,  Ind.  Territory,  near  which  place  ke  is  reported  :•> 

He  commenced  the  study  of  German  at  sixty  have  been  killed  by  Indians.    Lieut  JBrown  tss 

years  of  age.  brevetted  captain  after  the  war,  for  great  f&i* 

Dec,  16. — IIoTT,  Rev.  James,  a  Presbyterian  lantry  and  good  conduct  during  the  Atlaatj 

clergyman,  and  a  poet  of  some  merit,  died  at  campaign. 

Orange,  N.  J.    The  earlier  part  of  his  life  was        Dec.  21. — ^Fettebman,    Brevet   Lieutenaot- 

devotcd  to  teaching.    He  was  a  man  of  exten-  Colonel  Wh.  J.,  U.  S.  A.,  was  a  victim  of  tl^ 

edve  scholarship,  and  had  been  for  eleven  years  massacre  at  Fort  Philip  £eamy,  Dakota  In. 

pastor  of  tlie  Fu-st  Presbyterian  Church  at  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut;  entered  tv 

Orange.  -service  May  14,  1861,  as  first  itoutenant  fiib- 

Dec,  16. — Vethakk,  Henkt,  LL.  D.,  Profes-  teeuth  U.  8.  Infantry,  and  in  October  foUowia: 

flor  in  the  Polytechnic  College,  Pennsylvania,  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.    Upon  the  :t- 

and  an  able  author,  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  75  organization  of  the  Army  hia  battalion  beeau** 

years.    He  was  born  and  educated  in  Europe,  the  Twenty-seventh  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  with  i; 

Soon  after  coming  to  the  United  States,  he  was  he  participated  in  many  of  the  most  iDiportaTit 

chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Princeton  actions  of  the  war.    He  was  at  the  eaege  (4* 

College,  N.  J.,  and  afterward  in  Dickinson  Col-  Corinth,  Miss.;  battle  of  Stone  River.  Teoa.; 

lege,  Pa.    For  many  years  he  was  provost  of  Resaca,  Ga. ;  New  Hope  Church,  Ga. ;  Kenesav 

the  University  of  Penusylvania.    He  was  the  Mountain,  Ga.;    Smyrna  Church,  Peacb-Troe 

author  of  a  valuable  work  on  political  econ-  Creek,  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  at  the  battle  k 

omy,  published  in  1838,  and  was  editor  of  the  Jonesboro' ;  was  also  active  in  several  mioor 

supplementary  volume  of  the  *^  Encyclopsddia  engagements.    In  July,  1864,  he  was  detailed 

Americana.^'  as   acting    assistant    ai(\iutant-general  of  tfa/ 

Dec.  21. — Beown,  Capt.  Fbederick  H.,  Eigh-  regular    brigade,  serving    in  the  FoorteeLiL 

teenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  killed  at  Fort  Philip  Corps,  remiuning  on  that  duty  until  Jane,  18C\ 

Kearny.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  when  he  was  again  ordered  on  regimcotal,  stX 

was  appointed  an  officer  from  the  ranks  of  the  later  on  general  recruiting  service,  and  statii<iK>i 

Army.    He  enlisted  in  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  for  a  time  at  Camp  Thomaa,  Columbus  Ohk 

in  July,  1861,  was  at  once  made  quartermaster-  and  subsequently  at  Cleveland,  Ohia    Tlieeap- 

serge^uit  of  the  first  battalion  Eighteenth  In-  tain  was  reliered  from  general  recmitjog  £<r- 

fantry,  and  on  the  30th  October,  1861,  ap-  vice  in  September,  1866,  and  ordered  to  joa. 

pointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  Eighteenth  his  company  at  Fort  Philip  Kearoy,  Bakoci 

Infantry;  March  24,  1862,  he  woa  promoted  to  Territory,  near  which  place  he  is  report«<i  tu 

a  first  lieutenancy,  and  May  31, 1866,  to  a  cap-  have  been  killed  by  Indians  on  the  Slst  of 

taincy.    He  was  appointed  regimental  quarter-  December,  1866,  a  short  time  after  lii  am- 

master  November  4,   1861,  and  stationed  at  val  at  that  post.    Captain  Fettennan  was  at 

headquarters  of  the  regiment,  at  Camp  Tliomas,  the  end  of  the  war  brevetted  minor  tor  ff^ 

Columbus,  Ohio,  until  November,  1863,  during  gallantry  and  good  conduct  at  the  battle  o( 

which  time,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  and  lieutenant-colooel  f^*' 

assisted  in  the  organization  of  sevord  companies  great  gallantry  and  good   conduct  di>(>lajed 

•which  ho  afterward  commanded.    He  was  or-  during  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
dered  to  the  field  in  November,  1863,  and  joined        Dec,   21. — Geummond,  Lieut   Gbowji  '^•t 

the  second  battalion  of  the  Eighteenth  In  fan-  Eighteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  killed  at  Fcft 

try  the  following  month.      From  that  time  Philip  Kearny.    "When  the  war  broke  out  be 

until  February,  1864,  he  was  in  charge  of  went  to  the  field  as  sergeant  in  the  oid  First 

tlie  National  Cemetery,  then  in  progress  at  Infantry  (three  months  troops),  and  when  tbsl 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.    During  the  war  he  parti-  regiment  was  reorganized  he  was  commision*" 
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fl  captain.    During  the  campaign  on  the  Penin-  which  regiment  he  joined  with  a  detachment 

sak  he  contracted  a  severe  illness,  and  on  the  of  recruits,  in  Texas,  and  remained  there  nntil 

Uthof  JqIj,  1862,  resigned  at  Harrison's  Land-  his  death.    Lient.  Wilson  was  a  yoang  man  of 

iag.   Upon  the  organization  of  the  Fourteenth  more  than  average  abiHty,  of  an  afleotionate 

Infantry  Capt  Grummond  had  recovered  from  disposition,  and  a  kindly  heart ;  devotedly  at- 

his  indisposition,  and  was  appointed  major  of  tached  to  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  there 

that  regiment,  his  commission  dating  March  2,  was  every  probability  that,  had  he  lived,  he 

1803,    On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  he  was  would  have  proved  a  valuable  officer.    He  died 

promoted  heutenant-colonel ;    and  when  Col.  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  of  hemorrhage  of  tlie 

kizner  was  ordered  to  his  regiment  in  the  reg-  stomach  and  bowels. 

ular  Army,  he  took  command  of  the  organi-  Dee,  27. — Pecx,   Hon.  Lucius  B.,  died  at 

zation.    He  led  the  regiment  in  several  severe  Lowell,  Mass.    He  was  a  native  of  Waterbury, 

and  bloody  conflicts,  especially  at  Bentonville,  Vermont,  was  two  years  at  the  Military  Acad- 

vhere  the  Fourteenth  particularly  distinguished  emy  at  West  Point,  studied  law  in  the  office 

itself.    At  this  place  the  regiment  leaped  out  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Prentiss  at  Montpelier, 

of  its  works  and  made  a  gallant  charge  against  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824.    He  was 

foperior  numbei^,  capturing  one  general  officer,  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ver- 

the  colors  of  the  Fortieth  North  Carolina  In-  mont,  and  from  1847  to  1851  a  Representative 

fantrj,  and  nnmerons  prisoners,  besides  killing  in  Congress  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 

and  wounding  m^y  rebels.    When  the  Four-  trict.    From  1853  to  1855  he  was  United  States 

teenth  returned  home,  Col.  Grummond  was  ap-  District-Attorney  for  Vermont.    For  the  last 

pointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Eighteenth  few  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Ver- 

U.  S.  Infantry,  and  .was  slain  by  the  Indians  mont  and  Canada  Railroad . 

with  his  comrades-  Dee,  27.— Sawteh,  Col.  Roswkll  M.,  acting 

dtc,  22. — ^FoBBEST,  Fbench,  an  admiral  in  the  assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  Lieut.- 

Confederate  navy,  and  formerly  an  officer  of  the  General  Sherman,  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aged 

U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  of  ty-  31  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

phoid  fever,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his  age.    He  and  went  through  a  partial  course  of  instruction 

fought  bravely  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  he  was  in  at  Columbia  College,  after  which  he  commenced 

the  naval  engagement  under  Commodore  Perry ;  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Myers, 

also  foaght  valiantly  in  the  Mexican  war;  he  ex-Attomey-GeneralofNewTork.   After  com- 

iras  appointed  at  that  time  adjntant-general  of  pleting  his  legal  studies,  he  removed  to  Fond  du 

ie  land  and  naval  forces,  and  the  responsible  Lac,  in  Wisconsin,  and  was  in  the  enjoyment 

latr  devolved  upon  him  of  having  the  forces  of  a  good  practice  when  the  war  broke  out. 

^sported  into  the  interior  of  Mexico.     Wlien  On  the  first  summons  of  the  President  for 

yirgioia  seceded  he  joined  the  fortunes  of  the  troops,  he  joined  the  First  Wisconsin  regiment 

»uthem  Confederacy,  and  was  given  the  posi-  (Colonel  Starkweather)  as  a  private,  and  served 

^pa  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  for  six  months.    On  a  reorganization  of  the 

>f  Virginia,  and  commanded  at  the  Norfolk  re^ment  for  three  years,  he  raised  a  company, 

NavT-Tard,  and  was  afterward  appointed  to  the  but  accepted  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant 

^mmand  of  the  James  River  squadron    and  in  deference  to  friends  whom  he  wished  to  see 

Ilea  Acting- Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  placed  in  superior  rank.     Soon  after  this  he 

i  kind  and  affectionate  husband  and  father,  was  made  assistant  adjutant-general  to  General 

md  a  true  and  sincere  friend,  beloved  and  re-  Hamilton,  and  retained  that  position  until  the 

pected  by  all  who  knew  him.  General  resigned.    He  was  subsequently  ap- 

l)€c,  24. — Wilson,  Lieut  Hexkt,»U.  S.  Army,  pointed  on  the  staff  of  Lieut-General  Sherman, 

ied  at  Austin,  Texas,  aged  20  y^ars.    He  was  with  whom  he  served  during  the  campaign  in 

a  only  son  of  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachu-  Georgia.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the 

?t^  and  entered  tie  army  at  seventeen  years  appointment   of  captain  in  the  Twenty-fifth 

*  age.    His  first  appointment  was  as  first  lieu-  U.  S.  Infantry,  having  been  recently  mustered 

enant  in  the  Thirty-first  U,  S.  Colored  Troops,  out  of  his  volunteer  rank, 

iiich  he  was  awarded  after  an  examination  Dec.  28. — ^Pomekoy,  Benjamin,  a  prominent 

tfore  General  Casey's  hoard.     After  serving  New  York  merchant,  died  at  Christianstadt, 

yt  a  time  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  was  near  Santa  Cruz.    He  sailed  fi-om  New  York 

romoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  shortly  afterward  in  October  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    Mr. 

'as  sent  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  ap-  Pomeroy  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Re- 

ointad  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  publican  party  in  Connecticut^  and  was,  for  sev- 

^d  Fourth  U.  S.  Colored  Troops.    In  that  ca-  eral  years,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.    He 

aeity,  and  for  some  time  in  command  of  his  was  also  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 

i?iment  and  of  the  post  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  he  merco  of  New  York  city. 

^rve<i  until  the  diabandment  of  his  regiment  at  '    Dee.  29. — Scbanton,  Hon.  Erastus  C,  Pres- 

'c  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  mustered  ident  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail- 

at,  lii3  services  being  no  longer  required.    He  road,  was  killed  by  being  run  over  by  the  cars 

ad,  however,  aoqaired  a  decided  taste  for  mill-  at  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  aged  55  years.    He 

u"y  life,  and  again  entered  the  service  in  April,  was  formerly  Mayor  of  New  Haven,  and  was 

^^6,  a?  a  lientenant  in  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Cavah-y,  President  of  the  Elm  City  NpJional  Bank,  ai 
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well  as  of  the  railroad  company,  at  the  time  of  Breese,  who  had  beea  elected  to  the  UiiitcJ 

his  death.    He  was  a  native  of  Madison,  Conn.,  States  Senate ;    and   on  the  death  of  Jvipe 

and  had  commenced  life  as  a  sailor-boy,  and  McRoberts,  in  March,  1843,  then  a  Sen&tor  ii; 

had,  in  after-years,  become  a  large  ship-owner.  Congress,  he  was  appointed  by  Got.  Ford  to 

He  was,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  a  man  of  fill  the  vacancy,  and  afterward  elected  for  tk 

rare  excellence,  and  his  loss  was  one  of  the  unexpired  term  by  the  LegLdatore.    After  tb« 

severest  which  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  expiration  of  his  term  in  March,  1&17,  ^Ua 

the  city  of  which  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  he  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Stephen  A.  Dos:- 

eminent  citizen.  las,  he  lived  in  retirement  at  ^^Elsah  LaDdinz." 

Dec.  81. — PERxiys,  Dr.  J.  M.,  an  eminent  on  the  Mississippi, 

snrgeon  and  analytical  chemist  of  Chicago,  died  OBITUARIES,  Eubofkak.     The  foUovinj 

in  that  city,  aged  56  years.     lie  was  a  native  death  occurred  in  1865,  bat  owing  to  the  !>> 

of  Canada.    At  a  comparatively  early  age,  hav-  mote  place  of  the  decease,  intellig^oe  of  tii« 

ing  determined  to  adopt  the  practice  of  medi-  event  did  not  reach  Uiis  country  till  titer  tLr 

cine  as  a  profession,  he  left  this  continent  for  Ajohtal  Ctolop^dli  for  1865  had  goDC  to 

Europe,  where,  for  several  years,  he  studied  in  press.    Its  notice  is  too  important  to  he  ocoiari 

the  best  English  hospitals,  and  finally  graduated  Dee,   7. — Ramess,   Phbjl   ^AWAficns,  ta 

with  high  honors.    Returning  to  Canada,  Dr.  second  King  of  Siara,  died  at  Singapore.  m>c: 

Perkins  practised  medicine  for  a  short  time,  and  a  chronic  malady  which  had  affect^  bim  k 

then  removed  to  the  State  of  Vermont,  wiiere  ^ve  years.    He  was  a  man  ^  remarbible  b:t)- 

hifl  skUl  and  ability  rapidly  gsdned  for  him  a  ligence,  and  education,  writing  English  vcrr 

most  enviable  reputation.    Some  six  or  seven  fairly,  and  was  conversant  with  maaj  £ni>£ 

years  ago  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  sub-  and  American  treatises  on  mechanical  snd  pi^<- 

sequently  practised  with  considerable  success,  leal  science.    An  autograph  letter,  wntten  Ij 

As  a  scientific  man.  Dr.  Perkins  stood  very  him  some  years  ago,  to  the  late  ColoDel  S«io:^ 

high  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession.    He  was  a  Colt,  indicated  not  only  a  considerable  £q5> 

skilful  anatomist,  combining  an  excellent  phys-  iarity  with  English,  but  an  acquaintaoce  wr)! 

iologicnl  knowledge,  with  a  cool,  determined  the  principles  on  which  Colt's  pistol  was  (c> 

mind,  a  quick  eye,  and  steady  hand.    In  this  structed. 

branch   of  his  calling,  few  surgeons  excelled  Jan,  1,   1866. — ^Desmiohels,   M,  Profe^'r 

him.    His  reading  had  been  deep  and  extensive,  and  President  of  the  Coil^e  of  Hjefes.  ta^ 

He  was  a  good  analytical  chemist,  and  thor-  author  of  several  valuable  text  boobi,  died  st 

oughly  versed  in  the  beauties  of  inorganic  and  Hydres,  Provence,  France,  aged  73  years*  He 

the  intricacies  of  organic  chemistry.  In  botany,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Schod,  and  wtk: 

natural  history,  and  theoretical  mechanics  he  of  an  importimt  work  entitled  ^^Historrot  tb< 

also  evinced  an  acquaintance  and  familiarity  Middle  Ages." 

which  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  dose  Jan,  2. — ^Newton,  Mrs.  Asnx  Mabt,  an  ani* 

study,  and  a  deep  scientific  love.  of  great  merit,  died  in  London,  aged  So  tots 

Dee.  — . — Aldbo,  Rev.  Dr. ,  a  Congrega-  She  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Severn,  the  £::• 

tional  clergyman  and  author,  died  at  Cambridge,  lish  painter,  and  early  evinced  a  talent  fordn'- 

Mass.,  aged  about  67years.    He  was,  for  nearly  ing,  receiving  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  cca- 

thirty  years,  pastor  of  the  Shepard  Congrega-  missions  from  the  royal  family.    She  pare?!:- 

tional  Church  in  Cambridge,  and  was  greatly  larly  excelled  in  copying  from  the  oM  waskr^ 

beloved  by  his  people.    He  was  the  author  of  a  Among  her  b^t  works  were  "  Sebaste,^  a  t^^j- 

series  of  question-books  for   Sabbatli-schools,  tical  Christ-child,  and  **  £3aine.^^    Vhen  an  tx- 

and  also  of  some  other  works.  hibition  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Las  > 

Dee,  — . — Sbmfle,  Gen.  James,  fonnerly  a  shire  poor,  Mrs.  Newton  sent  three  waler-«'l<' 

Senator  in  Congress,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  pictures  which  readily  sold  for  £300,  a  ssa 

Court  of  Illinois,  died  at  "Elsah  Landing, *'  111.,  which  she  contributed  fbr  the  rdidP  fund,  h 

aged  67  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  1861,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  CharicsT.  »^- 

was  admitted  to  tlie  bar,  and  first  began  the  ton,  superintendent  of  Greek  and  Roman  M- 

practice  of  law  in  Louisville.    After  the  death  tiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  and  sab*- 

of  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Gen.  Duff  quently  executed  on  a  large  scale,  a  number  e^ 

Green,  about  1827,  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  drawings  from  the  finest  antique  scnlptnreJ  a»i 

established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  pro-  vase  paintings  of  the  Museum,  as  illoatKOOE.- 

fessionatEdwardsville,  in  Madison  County.    He  of  her  husband^s  lectures.    These  hate  l<*^3 

was  soon  after  elected  and  reelected  to  the  pronounced  by  critical  judges  as  nnscrp^^^ 

Legislature,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  for  in  truthfulness  and  beauty, 

several  sessions.    He  was  afterward  Attorney-  Jan.S. — ^PABCHiJppE,CnAKLEsJKA5BirTP^ 

General  of  the  State  and  a  General  of  the  State  a  French  general  and  l^slator,  grand  o£c^^ 

militia.    He  was  appointed  minister  to  Bogota  of  the  L^on  of  Honor,  died  in  Fvis,  t^- 

by  President  Van  Jiuren,  where  he  remained  79  years.    He  greatly  distinguished  bioAli  .^ 

four  years.    Returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  twice  in  commiwi 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  he  was  chosen  in  Africa,  and  was  Director  of  tiio  War  Dt^^- 

by  the  Legislature  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  ment  from  1848  to  1861.    He  was  ako  a  iw|B" 

Court  in  1842,  on  the  resignation  of  Judge  bor  of  the  Corps  L6gislatiffrpm  1862  to  1^ 
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Jaru  6. — ^PoNonABD,  Jeak  Fbsdsbiok  Att-  revisited  thb  coimtsy  and  extended  liis  jonrnej 

ftofms,  an  eminent  French  musician,  died  at  to  California  and  Aostralia. 

Paris,  aged  76  years.    He  was  a  pnpil  at  the  Jan,  11. — ^Palmsb,  Geosoe  TTarry,  an  Eng- 

CoDserTatoire  at  Paris,  and  as  early  as  1810,  lish  anther  and  editor,  was  lost  on  the  steam- 

obtmned  the  first  prize  in  singing,  and  the  sec-  ship  London ;   aged  85  years.    He  graduated 

oLd  in  lyric  tragedy  and  comedy.    While  yet  with  high  honors  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 

in  his  Yontb,  he  became*  a  favorite  with  the  in  1856;  studied  law  in  London,  and  was  11- 

pnblic,  but  retired  from  the  theatre  in  1884,  censed  as  a  barrister,  by  tlie  society  of  Gray^s 

devoted  himself  to  teaching,  and  was  appointed  Inn,  June,  1861.     His  ability  and  learning  at- 

a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire.  tracting  attention,  he  was  appointed  secretary 

Jan.  9.— MoNTAONE,  Jean  Francois  Casoixe,  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  which  position 

a  French  physician  and  snrgeon,  member  of  he  occupied  nntil  its  amsJgamation  with  the 

tbe  iDstitnte  of  France,  and  an  eminent  botanist,  Social  Science  Association.    He  was  also  editor 

died  in  Paris,  aged  82  years.    He  was  a  native  of  the  *^Law  Magazine  and  Review."  His  health 

of  Vandoy,  and  son  of  a  surgeon,  who  trained  failing,  he  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to 

him  for  the  medical  profession,  and,  to  obtain  take  a  voyage  to  Melbonme,  and  was  lost  as 

a  livelihood  in  those  tempestuous  years  of  revo-  above  stated. 

lotion,  he  took  service  as  military  snrgeon  and  Jan,  11. — ^Welleslet,   Rev.  Heney,  D.D., 

went  to  EOT>t  with  the  memorable  expedition.  Principal  of  New-Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  and  an 

lie  returned  to  France  in  1802,  and  pursued  eminent  classical  scholar,  died  at  Oxford,  aged 

Ills  medical  studies  and  served  alternately  in  74  years.    He  was  a  natnral  son  of  the  late 

tbe  army  and  navy.     He  became,  in  1815,  the  Marquis  Welledey  (elder  brother  of  the  first 

ebiefsnrgeonofthe  army  of  the  King  of  Naples  Dnke  of  Wellington),  was  educated  at  Christ 

(Joachim  Mnrat).    The  Restoration  dismissed  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  in  1888,  to 

bim  to  obscurity,  but  after  the  Revolution  of  the  rectory  of  Woodmanoote,  in  the  patronage 

JoIt,  1830,  he  was  made  chief  surgeon  of  the  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.    In  1847,  he  received 

Sedan  military  hospital,  and  retired  on  a  fidl  the  appointment  of  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall^ 

pension  in  1832.    He  then  devoted  himself  to  and  occupied  the  post  of  select  preacher  to  tibe 

botany  with  a  zeal  which  appears  extraordinary,  University.   Dr.  Welledey  was  an  accomplished 

vben  it  is  cohsidered  that  he  was  already  forty-  scholar,  well  read  in  both  ancient  and  modem 

^M  years  of  age.    He  was  one  of  the  first  literatmre,  and  well  known  in  connection  with 

French  botanists  who  used  the  microscope  in  the  fine  ^rts  and  continental  languages.    He 

ibat  science,  and  several  important  discoveries  was  tbe  author  of  selections  in  the  Latin,  Ital- 

are  dne  to  him.    His  researches  into  the  cryp-  ian,  and  English  languages,  under  the  title  of 

t<^ramo«  are  valued,  and  he  has  left  a  number  ^' Anthologia  Polyglotte,*'  also  of  several  valua- 

of  vorks  in  Latin  and  French  on  questions  of  ble  papers  appearing  in  the  volumes  of  the  Sus- 

oataral  history.    In  1858,  he  received  the  cross  sex  Archsological  Society,  of  which  he  had 

ofanofficer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  been  a  member  from  its  formation.    At  the 

Jan,  9.— Zamotsbj,  Count,  a  distinguished  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  curator  of  the  Bod- 
Polish  nobleman  and  exile,  died  in  London,  leian  Library,  and  also  of  the  University  GaUe- 
i{red  67  years.  He  was  the  head  of  his  famUy,  ries  and  of  the  Taylor  Institution. 
«nd  proprietor  of  the  large  entailed  estate  of  Jan,  11. — Woolley,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  D.D., 
Ramose,  and  nobly  exerted  himself  to  ameliorate  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Australia,  was  lost 
tbe  condition  of  the  peasantry  on  his  vast  es-  on  tbe  steamship  London,  aged  60  years.  He 
tates.  Ihe  state  of  Poland,  and  the  grief  he  was  educated  at  University  College,  London, 
felt  in  consequence,  had  induced  him  for  many  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  from  which  he 
years  toUve  in  complete  retirement  in  Engkoid,  graduated  in  1886.  He  became  successively 
»d  donbtless  hastened  his  death.  Head  Master  of  Rossall  school,  Lancashire,  and 

Jan.  11.— Brooke,  Gtjstavts  VAroHAK,  an  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Norwich. 

^inent  tragedian,  was  lost  on  the  steamship  This  last  office  he  relinquished  in  1852,  on  ob- 

London,  on  Us  way  to  Australia,  aged  48  years,  taining  the  appointment  of  professor  in  the 

He  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  was  educated  University  of  Sydney.    His  later  life  was  mostly 

for  the  Irish  bar,  bnt,  having  a  decided  taste  passed  in  Australia. 

for  the  stage,  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Jan.  15. — Anebswald,  Herr  Rudolph  von^ 

"Hieatre  Royal  in  his  native  city,  in  1833.    His  head  of  the  late  liberal  ministry  at  Berlin,  died 

Performances  proving  successful,  he  subsequently  in  that  city.    He  was  the  son  of  an  East  Prus- 

^tered  into  engagements  at  Limerick,  London-  sian  nobleman,  and  matricnlated  at  EOnigsberg 

^^rry,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  and  his  fame  University,  where  he  intended  to  study  for  the 

reaching  London,  he  was  engaged  to  appear  at  law,  bnt  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the 

the  Victoria  Theatre,  where  he  gave  twelve  Frendi,  he  volunteered  witli  the  Black  Hussars 

performances  of  Virginius.    In  1860  he  sailed  •  of  Prussia,  and,  after  an  honorable  service,  re- 

l''>r  New  York,  where  he  appeared  with  great  tired  in  1820,  married,  and  settled  on  the  es- 

fliccess  in  the  character  of  Othello.    In  1862,  tates  of  his  wife  near  Dantzic.    He  was  soon 

he  became  manager  of  the  Astor  Place  Opera  elected   Landrath  by  the  proprietors  of  his 

uonse,  bnt  losing  money  in  the  undertaking,  neighborhood,  and  subsequently  entered  the 

f«tnrned  to  Europe,  and  after  a  successful  tour,  provmcial  department  of  Eastern  Prussia.    In 
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coDsequence  of  the  stormy  eyents  which  snper-  of  mncb  note,  died  in  PariS)  aged  65  yer?. 

vened  in  March,  1848,  he  became  successively  lie  was  private  secretary  to  Lamartine,  vA 

G^ovemor  of  Eastern  Prussia,  Minister  of  For-  author  of  historical  works,  books  of  traTe!, 

ei^  Affairs,  and  rf  member  of  the  central  Ger-  criticism,  and  fiction, 

manic  Parliament  at  Frankfort.  JFeb.  3. — ^Fouoher,     Victor,    an   enuceDt 

Jan,  19. — ^Olabke,  Miss  Haebiette  Ludlow,  a  French  lawyer,  grand  officer  of  the  L«?ioLcf 

wood  engraver,  designer,  and  painter  on  glass,  Honor,  and  counsellor  to  the  Ck)nrt  of  C35S4^>, 

died  at  Cannes,  France.    She  was  the  daughter  died  at  Paris,  aged  63  years.    He  was  caLi^  i' 

of  Edward  Clarke,  solicitor,  of  London.   Among  the  bar  in  1823,  and  was  soon  after  naiLri 

her  earliest  engravings  was  a  large  cut  of  the  Deputy  Procurator-Royal  at  AlcngoiL  An.: 

"  Penny  Magazine,"  in  1888.    She  progressed  successive  advancements  in  more  importaL: 

rapidly  in  this  art,  and  subsequently  turned  courts,  he  was  appointed  in  1846  Director-G« 

her  attention  to  the  study  of  designing  and  era!  of  the  Civil  Affairs  of  Aig^a,  and  u 

painting  on  glass,  in  which  she  became  very  following  year  Counsellor  of  the  Coor  RorL. 

snccessful.     In  1853   she  commenced  the  ex-  of  Paris.    In  1850  he  was  appointed  to  O, 

ecution  of  church  windows,  and  exhibited  so  same  office  in  the  Court  of  GassatioD;  v:' 

much  genius  in  that  department  of  art,  that  her  chosen  member  of  the  Municipal  Conca 

orders  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Paris,  member  of  the  Consulting  Commis^  m 

Her  last  work  was  a  window,  containing  eight  of  Algeria,  and  of  the  Council  of  the  LegkA  <  * 

ights  in  a  row  of  six  figures  at  the  top,  in  the  Honor,  in  which  order  he  was  sabseqa^V 

cathedral  at  Canterbury,  the  subject  being  the  raised  to  tlie  rank  of  Grand  Officer. 

life  and  death  of  Thomas  &  Becket.  Feb,  11. — Cooper,  Commodore  BEi.D.  oftL? 

Jan,  19. — ^Maitland,  Rev.  Samuel  Roffet,  Liberian  navy,  died  near  St  Paul's  Ki«r,  Lii^- 

D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  an  eminent  scholar  ria,   aged  64  years.    lie  removed  to  Ul<r„ 

and  theologicd  writer,  died  at  Lambeth  Palace,  from  ^Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1829,  and  oommui-:«l 

London,  aged  75  years.    He  graduated  at  Trin-  the  gunboat  Quail,  when  she  was  &ttack«<l  /. 

ity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1816,  studied  law,  her  anchorage  near  Monrovia  by  a  Spanish  t  : 

and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner  Temple,  steamer,  a  few  years  since.    In  compaET  vi:: 

but  leaving  his  legal  studies,   was   ordained  his  sons,  Commodore  Cooper  owq(4  a  '^^■ 

priest  in  1821,  and  appointed  first  incumbent  sugar  farm  on  the  St.  Paul's  River,  ginagti: 

of  Christ  Church,  Gloucester.    Soon  after,  he  ployment  to  quite  a  number  of  people, 

began  to  be  conspicuous  as  an  authcft*,  and  re-  F^b,  19. — Addisox,  Coarles  Greexst^iH. 

signed  his  charge  in  1830  to  devote  himself  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  legal  writer,  s^i 

more  exclusively  to  his  pen.    In  1838  he  re-  author,   died  in   South  Kensington,  ^^^  --' 

moved  to  London  and  became  librarian  of  years.    He  was  called  .to  the  bar  of  the  In  - 

Lambeth  Palace,  until  1849,  when  he  retired  to  Temple  in  1842,  and  the  same  year  was  i«^n.  • 

Gloucester  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days.    He  ted  a  barrister  on  the  Home  Circuit   ^^X 

was  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  proph-  quently  he  was  appointed  revising  barriiter  *• 

ecies,  and  eight' volumes  of  essays  on  various  East  and  West  Kent^   and  was  also  cro-: 

theological  works.    He  was  also  for  some  years  counsel  for  the  Mint  prosecutions  at  tbe  Wr^ 

editor  of  the  "  British  Magazine."  Kent  sessions.    He  was  the  author  of  a  wcr^ 

Jan,  21. — Oddonb,  Prince,  third  son  of  Vic-  on  "  Contracts,"  and  a  treatise  on  "  Wronp*-- 

tor  Emmanuel,  died  at  Grenoa,  aged  19  years.  their  Remedies." 

Jan,  23. — Peacooic,  Thomas  Love,  an  Eng-  Feb.  20. — ^Spottiswoodb,  Axdkev,  an  E-- 

lish  poet  and  novelist,  died  at  Lower  Halliford,  lish  publisher,  formerly  M.  P.  far  Saltash,  t'  • 

Eng.,  aged  80  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Wey-  Colchester,  died  in  London,  aged  71  yexN 

mouth,  and  was  educated  at  a  school  at  Engle-  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School  EJ-* 

field  Green.    In  1810  ho  published  a  classical  burgh,  and  was  at  one  time  Sheriff  of  the  c; 

poem  called  "  The  Genius  of  the  Thames,"  also  of  London.    He  was  head  of  the  famans  h<y^ 

another  entitled  "  The  Philosophy  of  Melan-  of  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Queen's  pritters. 

choly."     Among  his  novels  are    "Headlong  Feb,  20. — Thompson,  Jonx,  a  diatingms::-. 

Hall,"  1816;   " Melincourt,"  "Nightmare  Ab-  wood-engraver,  died  at  Kensington,  Eag, 4?-^ 

bey,"  "The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin,"  "Crochet  81  years.    As  early  as  1817  his  name  ▼*»  ^; 

Castle,"  and   "Grail  Grange."    Beside   tliese  tached  to  works  of  considerable  inent;i:- 

works,  Mr.  Peacock  was  a  large  contributor  to  many  years  ago  he,  together  with  his  broiK'. 

periodical  literature,   although  from  1818  to  was  much  employed  by  French  publishers,  ff-- 

1856,  he  had  held  the  position  of  examiner  of  scarcely  a  wood-engraver  existed  in  Fraa  - 

Indian  correspondence  in  the  service  of  the  Mr.  T.  engraved  the  whole  of  the  eDgrjvu.:- 

Hon.  East  India  Company.    In  March,  1856,  for  Mulready's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield.^' 

he  retired  from  the  service  and  spent  the  re-  Feb,  21. — Wood,  Rev.  Sir  Jonx  Page,  Br- 

mainder  of  his  life  among  his  books.  onot,  former  chaplain  and  private  secr^tATT  ^ 

Jan,  — . — BnfeHAT,  Alfred  G.  de,  a  distin-  Queen  Caroline,  died  at  Bethus,  near  Romfor 

guislied  French  novelist,  died  in  Paris.    He  was  aged  69  years.  He  was  a  native  of  TTos-JbrvL: . 

the  author  of  "Jean  Belin;"  or,  "Adventures  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cs^- 

of  a  little  French  Boy."  bridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  LL  ^  " 

Jan.  —, — Dabqaud,  J.  M.,  a  French  author  1821.    Previous  to  this,  however,  he  Uai  ^-- 
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•red  into  holy  orders,  and  in  1820  was  ap-  greatest  achieyement,  was  the  prodnction  of  a 

Dinted  chaplaia  to  Qaeen  Caroline.     After  series  of  columns  for  the  new  lecture  theatre  of 

lis  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Dnke  of  Sussex ;  South  Kensington,  which  in  size  and  stjle  are 

)cioT  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  in  1824 ;  and  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  hospital  at  Milan. 

loar  of  Cressing,  Essex,  in  1832.    In  1848  he  Feb,  25. — Lbk,  John,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  an 

iccoeded  to  the  baronetcy.    He  took  an  active  eminent  English  physicist,  President  of  the 

art  in  the  business  of  the  county,  and  was  for  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  bom  in  London, 

renty-fiye  years  chairman  of  the  Braintree  April  28,  1783 ;  died  at  Hartwell  House,  near 

card  of  Guardians,  and  twenty-two  chairman  Aylesbury.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 

f  the  Witham  bench.    Sir  John  troubled  him-  Fiott,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  was  educated 

^If  little  concerning  the  differences  between  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 

digions  parties,  but  was  well  known  as  a  graduated  in  1806,  and  in  1816  took  his  degree 

lan  of  unaffected  piety,  and  earnestly  strove  to  of  LL.  D.      He  was  Fellow  and  Travelling 

^r^ard  the  moral  and  temporal  elevation  of  Bachelor  of  his  College,  in  which  capacity  he 

le  people.  journeyed  extensively  in  the  East  and  on  the 

Feb.  22. — ^DoNOHOHMOBE,  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  Continent,  where  he  succeeded  in  amassing  a 

[elt   Uutohinsox,   fourth   Earl   of^   died   in  valuable  collection  of  antiquities.    In  1815  he 

Jiocklofty,  Tipperary,  Ireland,  aged  52  years,  assumed  the  name  of  Lee  by  royal  license,  in 

le  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  was  a  Deputy-  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  maternal  uncle, 

ieatenant  for  the  county  of  Tippcrary,  and  William  Lee,  devisee  of  Sir  George  Lee,  Bart., 

magistrate  for  that  of  Waterford.    In  early  and  in  1827  came  into  possession  of  the  whole 

fd  ho  held  a  commission   in  the  army  and  family  property.     In  1864  he  was   made  a 

gired  in  the  campaign  of  China,  and  in  1849  Queen's  Counsel,  by  Lord  Chancellor  West- 

ras  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel-Commandant  bury.    Dr.  Lee  was  one  of  the  oldest  magis- 

f  the  militia.    In  1851  ho  succeeded  to  the  trates  of  Bucks,  having  been  appointed  on  the 

m\\j  honors,  and  from  that  period  devoted  commission  of  peace  in  1819,  and  his  name 

limself  to  public  life.    Under  the  Derby  Ad-  stood  first  on  the  list  of  high  sheriffs  for  1867* 

cinistration  in  1848,  he  was  appointed  Vice-  He  was  Lord  of  the  Manors  of  Hartwell,  and 

Wdent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  President  patron  of  two  livings.    In  politics  he  was  a 

*f  that  bod^,  in  1869.    He  was  possessed  of  Liberal,  and  was  several  times  an  unsuccessful 

are  husincss  powers,  and  few  speakers  in  the  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Bucks.    In 

loase  of  Lords  could  equal  the  facility  with  1863  he  still  wore  in  public  a  blue  coat  with 

rtiich  he  handled  the  nicer  points  of  law.  brass  buttons,  and  a  yellow  waistcoat    Dr.  Lee 

Feb.    23.— Havilland,   Lieutenant-Colonel,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 

'somas  FiOTH,  formerly  an  eminent  military  also  a  Fellow  and  for  two  years  the  President 

fl'l  cinl  engineer  of  the  East   India  Com-  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.    He  was 

Any,  died  at  De  Beauvoir,  Guernsey,  aged  also  a  member  of  the  Geological,  Geographical, 

*'J  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Havilland,  en-  British  Meteorological,  British  Archeaological, 

ered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  the  Syro-Egyptian,  the  Asiatic,  the  Chronologi- 

9  a  Madras  cadet,  in  1791,  and  having  become  cal,  the  Numismatic  and  other  learned  societies* 

distingnished  engineer,  was  employ^  in  the  *Among  his  services  to  science  not  the  least  is 

oastmction  of  important  military  works  at  the  erection  at  Hartwell  of  one  of  the  best  pri- 

K^ringapatam  and  elsewhere.    In  1814  ho  was  vate  observatories  in  the  kingdom,  where  for 

PpoiDted  superintending  engineer  and  archi-  many  years  competent  astronomical  observers 

i^i-t  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  in  this  posi-  have  been  engaged  at  his  expense.    Though  his 

iou  constructed  nnmerous  civil  works  of  great  public  labors  in  behalf  of  science  have  been  so 

magnitude  and  utility,  the  chief  of  which  were  great,  his- only  published  scientific  work  is  his 

tie  Madras  bulwark  and  pier  completed  in  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the  Royal  As- 

822.    Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1828,  tronomical  Society.    He  was  a  man  of  great 

c  left  the  service  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-  benevolence  of  character,  was  strongly  opposed 

'olonel,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  a  teetotaller 

iiblic  service  of  his  native  island,  of  which  he  from  principle,  and  a  strong  advocate  for  female 

ras  one  of  the  justices  and  legislators.  suffrage. 

Ft:b.  23.— Stkks,.  Godfrey,  an  English  dec-        Feb,  — .— Halaoz, ,  a  veteran  of  the  Seven 

rativc  artist  of  great  distinction,  died  at  Old  Years'  War,  died  at  Stande,  Upper  Silesia,  aged 

>rompton,  aged  41  years.    He  was  educated  120  years.    He  served  88  years  m  the  Prussian 

fi  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art,  where  he  was  army  and  took  an  active  part  in  several  cam- 

i^qnently  teacher  and  master,  and  about  paigns  of  the  present  century. 

^«il,  removed  to  London  to  undertake  the  dec-  Feb.  -— .— Ruokert,  Fbiedbich,   a  German 

'ration  of  the  arcades  in  the  Royal  Horticnltt-  poet  and  Orientalist,  died  at  Neusess,  aged  77 

•al  Gardens.    Besides  being  a  sculptor  and  a  years.*   He  was  a  native  of  Bavaria ;  was  edu- 

"odeller,  ho  was  a  skilful  painter,  and  was  per-  cated  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  after  a 

^m  the  first  artist  who  has  ventured  to  take  brief  editorship,  was,  in  1826,  appointed  pro- 

:"e  mere  structural  forms  of  ribs  and  bolts  of  fessor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Erlangen.    In 

ironwork  and  to  make  them  decorative  on  their  1840  he   was  induced  by  Frederick  William 

^wn  surfaces.    His  last  work,  and  perhaps  his  IV.  of  Prussia  to  remove  to  Berlin,  where  he 
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held  a  professorship  at  tho  university  nntill849,  Petersburg;  in  1841  was  called  to  the  sssc 

when  he  retired  to  private  life.    He  was  the  post  at  Berlin;  retained  to  St  Petersburg tb< 

author  of  several  volumes  of  lyrical  poems,  also  same  year,  and  in  1847  was  transferred  to  ?ari% 

some  dramas,  and  a  '^  Life  of  Jesus."  where  he  twice  discharged  the  duties  of  Cb^rk 

March  13. — Massbt,  Mrs.  Rosika  Jakb,  wife  d' Affaires.   In  1851  he  was  appdoted  &e<*retd.7 

of  Gerald  Massoy,  the  poet,  died  near  Kernel  of  Legation  at  Frankfort,  and  in  1859  afcM^nl 

Hempstead,  aged  34  years.    She  was  a  native  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  186S.  lli 

of  Bolton,  Lancashire,  and  at  an  early  age  mani-  following  year  he  was  Consal-geueral  at  Can»\ 

fested  singular  trance-like  tendencies  and  ah-  and  was  subsequently  appointed  Minister  PWci- 

normal  powers  of  vision.   It  is  considered  doubt-  potentiary  to  the  Aiigentine  Republic, 

ful  whether  a  more  remarkable  seer  or  clair-  March  23. — Tosn,  Oardlnal  Airroyr,  senif-r 

voyant  has  existed  since  the  days  of  Emanuel  cardinal  priest,  under  the  title  of  St  Pietro  m 

Swedenborg.  Montorio,  died  at  San  Midiele,  Rome,  aged  <• 

March  16. — Jusur,  Gen.,  Commander  of  the  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  wt« 
military  division  of  Montpellier,  France,  died  at  known  as  the  "  learned  and  venerable  *'  Direct ! 
Cannes,  aged  60  years.  He  was  a  native  of  of  the  combined  school  and  hospital  of  San  Mi- 
Algeria;  entered  service  as  a  private  in  an  Arab  chele,  and  as  Librarian  of  the  Holy  Chorch. 
cavalry  regiment,  and  obtained  his  promotional.  March  24. — ^Hssbb  Hombubo,  FsHiH5iTi> 
followed  by  his  naturalization,  for  distinguished  Henbi  Fbiedbioh,  Landgrave  o^  died  at  He?- 
services,  and  for  his  devotion  to  France.  Ho  burg,  aged  88  years.  He  was  a  geoenl  •' 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  affairs  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Austria,  and  5acKt<i(^ 
of  the  colony.  to  the  family  estates  in  1848.    Having  left  > 

March  21. — Cooper,  Chablbs  Hbnbt,  anEng-  direct  heirs  his  territory  reverts  to  tt  Gw: 

lish  antiquarian  scholar  and  author,  died  at  Ducal  HoxLse  of  Hesse-Darmstadt;  tli«har*r' 

Cambridge,  aged  58  years.    He  was  a  native  the  principality  being  Prince  Louis  of  Jifs^ 

of  Great    Marlowj  Bucks;   was  educated  at  husband  of  the  Princess  Alice. 

Beading,  and  by  his  fondness  for  books,  early  JtfarcA25. — Thornton,  Thohab,  an  editor  &!^^ 

laid  the  foundation  of  his  extensive  stock  of  anti-  author,  died  in  London,  aged  79  years.  \i 

qnarian  and  historical  learning.    In  1826  he  1825  he  entered  the  service  of  the  *'\M^^ 

settled  in  Cambridge  and  applied  himself  with  Times,''  and  for  many  years  was  enga^  in  r^ 

diligence  to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1840  was  porting  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  ipi 

admitted  as  solicitor.    Having  an  intimate  ao-  maritime  courts;  his  accuracy  and  soondrec* 

qutdntance  with  the  law  and  decided  t^ent  as  ment  obtaining  the  frequent  appro^tion  of  u. 

an  orator,  he  gained  a  high  reputation  and  an  Bench  and  the  Bar.    During  a  period  of  irr 

extensive  practice.    In  1851  he  was  elected  a  years' connection  with  this  joomtl,  he  pablebri 

Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.    He  was  a  valuable  series  of  law  reports,  which,  mifier 

a  voluminous  writer,  and  among  the  productions  the  title  of  ^^  Notes  of  Cases,"  are  still  habia&Ilj 

of  his  pen  may  be  mentioned  four  volumes  of  quoted  as  an  authority.    For  some  twenty  yep 

the  "  Annals  of  Cambridge,"  arranged  ohrono-  he  had  prepared  the  summary  of  the  debktesb 

logically,  ^and  containing   an   account  of  all  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  ^llmei"TlL-4: 

matters  relating  to  the  university  and  town,*  for  condensation,  accuracy,  and  oomprtibeas; -^ 

down  to  the  close  of  1849;  "Athenaa  Cant«-  grasp,  could  rarely  be  equalled.    His  mind  :<•- 

brigienses,"  memoirs  of  the  worthies  educated  tained  its  vigor  until  the  lasL    Mr.  Thoraif 

at  Cambridge  (3  vols.) ;  and  the  "Memoriids  of  brought  out  an  edition  of  Otway's  plays,  k.. 

Cambridge"  (3  vols.),  1858-1866.    During  the  was  at  one  time  a  contributor  to  the  **E^;- 

latter  years  of  his  life  most  of  his  leisure  was  burgh  Review."    He  was  particularly  Teret^^l  ^ 

devoted  to  the  collection  of  particulars  ill  us-  Indian  affairs,  and  editod  the  papers  of  po^  <  • 

trative  of  the  lives  of  all  the  eminent  natives  of  tho  most  eminent  statesmen  connected  witt;  ^ 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  earliest  pe-  East  India  Company, 

riod  to  the  present  day,  and  his  research  in  that  March  28. — Lanqlats,  M.,  a  French  fiari- 

direction  involved  an  immense  amount  of  patient  cier  and  statesman.  Finance  Minister  of  *-< 

labor.  Mexican  Empire ;  bom  at  Mamers,  in  the  ly 

March  21. —Wares,  Maroarkt,  an  aged  ser-  partment  of  the  South,  about  1808;  di^i  ^ 

vant  in  Thurso,  a  province  of  New  Brunswick,  Mexico.    He  was  educated  for  the  Church:  t.  - 

died  there,  aged  105  years.    She  was  a  native  taken  minor  orders,  and  for  some  time  wa^  i 

of  Stroma,  and  when  a  girl  went  to  serve  a  professor  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  is  ^'^ 

farmer,  continuing  with  him  and  his  descend-  native  town.    The  revolution  of  1830  opea^J^i  - 

ants  for  five  generations.    She  retained  all  her  new  career  for  him.    He  went  to  Paris  toso-? 

faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  known  as  a  woman  law;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  ^^^ 

of  deep  piety,  latterly  passing  a  great  j^rtion  gained  considerable  repntation  as  an  adrtx^tc 

of  her  time  in  prayer.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  repne^^ 

March  23. — ^Edwabdbs,  Hon.  Riohabd,   an  tives  for  the  department  of  the  Sarthe*  it  ^^ 

English  diplomatist,  died  in  London,  aged  59  Constituent  Assembly,  and  again  to  the  Legisa- 

ypars.    He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  tive  Assembly.    After  the  coup  i^etat  he  v» 

1826 ;  served  a  long  clerkship,  and  in  1838  was  elected  to  the  latter  for  his  natiro  town  oj 

appointed  an  attach^  to  the  embassy  at  St.  Mamers,  but  resigned  in  1857,  and  accepted  tn^ 
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)08tof  ConDoil]or  of  State,  a  post  for  which  he  concessions  to  Lis  Jewish  snhjects,  and  at  the 

vtis  eminently  fitted.    When  Maximilian  asked  time  of  his  decease  was  abroad  npon  another 

lie  Emperor  of  the  French  to  send  him  a  com-  philanthropic  mission.    Dr.  Hodgkin  was  at- 

letent  person  to  introduce  order  into  the  finances  tached  to  the  Societ  j  of  Friends. 

>f  the  empire,  M.  Langlais  was  at  once  selected  April  7. — Babingtow,  Benjamin  Gut^  M.  D., 

or  undertaking  that  laborions  and  difficult  task.  F.  B  S.,  etc.,   an  eminent  English  physician 

lis  engagement  was  for  about  three  years,  and  and  medical  writer,  died  in  London,  aged  72 

Q  less  tlian  half  that  time  he  had  completed  his  years.    He  was  educated  at  .the  Charterhouse, 

rork  of  reorganization,  but  was  taken  ill  with  and  after  passing  through  Haileybury,  entered 

be  fatal  fever  of  the  Mexican  capital,  and  died  the  Madras  medical  service  in  1812,  but  retired 

lefore  the  measures  he  had  recommended  could  from  it  in  1819,  and  stndied  at  the  University 

« fully  carried  into  effect.  of  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.  D.  in 

AprU  1.— HiLLisR,  Geoboe,  an  English  an-  1830.    The  following  year  he  was  elected  fel- 

iqoarian^  historian,  and  author,  died  at  Ryde,  low  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.    He 

sle  of  Wight,  aged  60  years.    He  was  a  native  was  attached  to  Guy's  Hospital,  to  the  Deaf 

f  Kennington,  and  was   educated  at   Place  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Margate  Infirmary,  German 

itreet  Konse  Academy  near  Ryde.    In  1852  Hospital,  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases 

le  published  "  A  Narrative  of  the  attempted  of  the  Chest,  and  to  the  English  and  Scottish 

^ape  of  Charles  the  First  from  Carisbrook  Law  and  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Company. 

)ast]e."    He  was  also  the  author  of  treatises  Dr.  Babington  was  known  as  the  author  of  a 

0,  or  guide-books  to,  Carisbrook  and  Arundel  ^^  Cyclops^uaof  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  and 

)sst]ea.    The  discovery  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  various  papers  in  the   MedicofChirurgical 

emetery  upon  Chessell  Down,  in  the  Isle  of  Society's  Transactions,  as  editor  of  a  ''Medical 

Fight,  and  the  excavation  of  the  graves,  was  Psychology,"  and  as  translator  of  "  The  Epi- 

06  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  arch-  demies  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

JologY.    Mr.  HiUier  had  been  for  some  time  April   12. — ^Moltkb,  Adam  Wilhelm  von, 

inpioyed  in  the  preparation  of  an  important  Count,  a  Danish  statesman,  died  in  Livonia, 

rork,  the  ^^  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  aged    81    years.    His  family  came  originally 

f  Wight,"  engraving  the  plates  with  his  own  from  Mecklenbui^.    He  was  Minister  of  State 

md,  and  having  the  printing  done  in  his  own  in  Denmark  from  the  death  of  Christian  VIIL 

oiLse,bat  his  death  occurred  before  its  com-  to  1848,  minister  for  Holstein  in  1851,  and  for 

idtion.  Schleswig  from  1852  to  1854,  when  he  with- 

April  6. — Gbifpin,  Right  Rev.  Henbt,  D.  D.,  drew  firom  public  life.    He  was  last  known  as 

<ord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  an  eminent  prelate  using  his  groat  wealth  for  the  promotion  of 

ad  scholar,  died  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  aged  80  science  and  art 

^ears.    He  was  a  native  of  Wexford,  entered  April  16. — ^Rylanb,  Jonathan  Edwaio)^  an 

naity  College  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  after  eminent  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  German  scholar, 

di^ftbguished  career  obtained  a  fellowship  in  died  at  Waterloo,  Northampton,  aged  68  years. 

Sll.   In  that  capacity  he  was  for  some  time  He  was  edncate(l  at  the  Baptist  College  at  Bris- 

tttor,  bat  in  1829  resigned  to  accept  the  valua-  toi,  of  which  his  father,  Dr.  Ryland,  was  presi- 

k  college  living  of  Clonfeacle,  in  the  arch-  dent.    His  translations  from  Neander  testify  to 

locese  of  Armagh.    In  1864^  npon  urgent  soli-  his  critical  acquaintance  with  the  German  lan- 

itation,  he  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Limerick,  guage. 

trdfert,  and  Agbadoe,  the  duties  of  which  he  April  16. — Seymour,  Edwasd  James,  M.  D., 

bcliflrged  with  inflexible  integrity  up  to  the  F.  R.  S.,  a  distinguished  English  physician,  died 

«nod  of  his  last  illness.    He  was  distinguished  in  London,  aged  70.    He  was  a  native  of  Brigh- 

>f  his  profound   knowledge,  and   with   Dr.  ton,  and  educated  at  Dr.  Delafosse^s  school  at 

ttides,  the  late  Bishop  of  Waterford,  was  re-  Richmond,    and    Jesus    College,    Cambridge, 

^ed  as  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  when  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 

niversitv.    Dr.  Griflfin  took  an  active  part  in  graduated  M.  D.    He  became  physician  to  the 

^^  agitation  for  emancipation,  and  on  all  occa-  infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  and  having  practised 

^s  distinguished  himself  by  his  enlightened,  for  some  years  at  Florence,  settled  in  London 

enerons,  and  comprehensive  opinions.  in   1824.    He  filled  successively  the  posts  of 

April    6.-i-HoDGKiN,    Thomas,  LL.  D.,  an  senior  physician  to  the  Council  of  St.  George's 

mmeot  English  philanthropist  and    scholar,  Hospitd,  senior  censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 

^  in  1799 ;  di^  at  Jaffa,  near  Jerusalem.  Physicians,  and  was  one  of  the  CommisHioners 

lis  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  on  Lunacy. 

\m  fellow-creatures  of  all  races.  He  was  one  April  19. — Reynolds,  Revl  James,  a  clergy- 
J  the  founders  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  man  of  the  Established  Church,  died  in  the 
a<l  Ethnological  Societies;  the  honorary  Sec-  Chapel  Yard  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital^  Great  II- 
etary  of  the  Geographical  Society;  a  member  ford,  aged  62  years.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
« tlie  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
TOmateiy  connected  with  many  other  scientific  ated  in  1826,  and  the.  following  year  was  ap- 
ples. A  few  months  previous  to  his  death  pointed  chaplain  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  He 
'C  accompanied  Su*  Moses  Montefiore  to  Mo-  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  particularly  delighted  in 
^co,  and  induced  the  Sultan  to  make  large  the  Oriental  languages.    For  many  years  ha 
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held  the  position  of  seoretary  to  the  Bbjal  Revae  de  Paris/' and  with  K  Leon  Gozlan  li  : 

Asiatic  Society.   .  M.  Nestor  Roqneplan  wrote  *'  Les  NonTelles  i . 

April  23. — ^Bakewsll,  Mrs.  Johx,  a  religions  Main,"  a  small  periodical  which  appeared  : 

writer  of  considerable  note,  died  at  Fenton,  1841,  and  which  contained  admirable  sktrteV.^ 

England,  aged  65  years.    Her  principal  works  of  the  public  men  of  that  day.   He  was  likcTb^ 

are:    "The  Mother's   Practical  Guide,"  "The  a  contributor  to  "Le  Dictionnaire  de  kG?- 

Sunday-Scholar  at  Home  and  at  School,"  and  versation."    When  M.  Ladvocat,  the  i&d<^* 

"  The  Ten  Commandments  Explained."  publisher,  purchased,  in  1826,  the  paptrs  - / 

April  24. — HuPFELD,  Dr.  Hbrmai^k,  profes-  Madame  Ida  St.  Elme,  he  engaged  Halit'S^T. 

sor  in  the  University  of  Halle,  a  celebrated  to  put  them  into  book  form.    He  coinpo>e<!  tt 

Hebrew  scholar;  died  at  the  university,  aged  famous     "M6moires    d^one    Contemporr.'^?." 

70  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Marburg,  where  which  appeared  in  eight  volumes  between  !^r- 

he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  '28,  and  ran  through  two  editions  at  c>. 

and  theology.    In  1819  he  became  professor  in  This  work  is  one  of  those  many  adroit  (^t> 

the  gymnasium  at  Hanau.     Compelled  by  ill-  pounds  of  fiction  and  truth  which  are  to  * 

health  to  resign  this  office  in  1822,  he  went  found  in  French  literature  under  the  title  : 

to  Halle,  and  studied  under  Gesenius.    In  1825  "Memoirs."    Soon  after  the  Revolotion.  1  - 

he  was  chosen  extraordinary  professor  of  theo-  mind  began  to  be  unseated,  though  he  sti 

logy  at  Marburg,  and  in  1830  ordinary  professor  mixed  in  company  and  even  wrote  to.«~ 

of  theology,  in  addition  to  the  oriental  Ian-  extent,  but  in  1854,  or  thereabouts,  ho  t- 

gpiages.  On  the  death  of  Gesenius  he  was  called  carried  to  the  Insane  Asylum.    He  retaioec  I 

to  be  his  successor  in  1843.    In  his  department  gentle  character  and  graceful  intelleet  c 

he  was  among  the  first  Scholars  of  his  day,  and  here,  and  to  the  last  delighted  in  book?  a3<!  t:- 

at  the  close  of  his  arduous  life  his  mental  vigor  conversation  of  well-informed  people.  Heh  r 

showed  no  decline,  his  diligence  no  slackening,  where  he  was,  and  why  he  was  there,  hot  n:.- 

Among  his  principal  works  were  "  The  Sources  no  complaint  and  indulged  in  no  lamentatii': . 

of   Genesis,"    and    a    "Commentary  on   the  Mat^  8. — ^Wobslkt,  Rev.  Panip  81^5^"^- 

Psalms,"  in  four  volumes.  an  English  poet,  and  translator  of  Homfr,  li-- 

April 2S, — Rivers,  Hon.  Geobok  Pitt,  fourth  at  Freshwater  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight    Hew«  . 

Lord,  an  eminent  agriculturist,  died  at  Portman  native  of  Kent,  and  was  educated  at  the  CLr'i  .- 

Square,  London,  aged  66  years.    He  succeeded  ley  School,  Highgate,  and  at  Corptis  CL-% 

his  father  in  the  title  m  1831.    From  1841  to  College,  Oxford,  where  he  displayed  poetic!^ 

1846  he  was  a  lord  in  waiting  to  her  mcgesty,  ent  of  a  high  (H*der.    He  obtained  the  Na?:^ 

and  was  twice  reappointed.    He  was  a  deputy-  gate  prize  in  1857,  for  his  "Temple  of  Jas-*' 

lieutenant  for  Dorset,  and  lieutenant-colonel-  His  health  was  for  many  years  feeble,  Oii  '-^ 

commandant  of  the  Dorsetshire  Yeomanry  Cav-  literary  eflfbrts  were  in  consequence  freqaef  :^: 

airy ;  also  chairman  of  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  interrupted  by  attacks  of  illness.    It  was  dui: : 

Railway,  and  of  the  General  Land  Drainage  and  intervals  of  iUness  that  he  completed  his  tr.^- 

Improvement  Company.    A  few  years  since  he  lations  of  the  Odyssey,  and  of  the  firvt  tvil- 

was  president  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  indeed  most  of  hi«  c:l" 

Society.  poems  and  translations  publi^ed  in  1861 

April  80. — Dixon,  Most  Rev.  Joseph  D.  D.,  Mau  13. — Courthopb,  Wiluasc,  an  Ens  •- 

Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  Arch-  genealogist  and  heraldic  author,  died  st  Hi-^ 

bishop  of  Armagh,  died  there.    He  was  for  tings,  aged  67  years.    He  was  a  natire  of  K- '■ - 

some  years  a  professor  in  Maynooth  College,  erMthe,  and  in  1833  became  cleik  to  theO  ; 

and  in  1852,  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Ar-  lege  of  Arms;  Somerset  Herald  in  lJ?.^4, -; 

niagh.    Avoiding  politics,  he  devoted  himself  Registrar  of  the  College  in  1869.    InlN>l. 

exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  cs-  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tempie,  \  - 

pecially  to  the  great  work  of  completing  the  never  practised  in  the  courts  of  law.   Re-- 

cathedral  which  had  been  commenced  by  his  companied  as  secretary  the  several  mi«^  * 

predecessor.    He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  sent  with  the  insignia  of  the  gartK*  to  the  :.- 

people,  and  very  much  respected  by  Protestants  spective  sovereigns  of  Turkey,  Portugal,  Pra^^  > 

of  all  denominations.  Denmark,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Bdginm.  Mr 

Aprils, — Malitoitrne,  M.,  a  French  author  Courthope's  genealogical  labors  were  cb*-'-' 

of  high  reputation,  died  at  the  Charenton  Insane  terized  by  the  most  patient  research,  and  *  -' 

Asylum,  aged  71  years.  He  was  bom  at  L'Aigle,  as  they  are  given  to  the  public,  consist  of  tij » 

Orne  County,  and  was  educated  with  great  care  editions,  of  Debrett's  *' Peerage,"  one  of  >- 

by  an  unclo]|  who  before  the  revolution,  was  a  brett's  "Baronetage,''  an  original  work  oa  J- 

Benedictine  monk.    He  gave  early  evidence  of  "Extinct  Baronets,"  on  the  plan  of  ti*  **^*' 

rare  talents,  but  did  not  appear  in  public  until  nopsis  of  the  Peerage,"  and  a  revised  ediis*^  <;' 

1820,  when  he  wrote  an  essay  on  "Parhamen-  the  latter,  under  the  title  of  "The  fiif' ^. 

tary  and  Forensic  Eloquence."    M.  Malitourne  Peers  of  England,"  1857.    He  also  accoopH^;-  - 

wrote  first  in  "  La  Quotidienne,"  then  in  "  Le  much  other  literary  labor  in  this  direct)  • 

Constitutionnel,"  "La  Charte  de  1830,"  "Le  while  his  duties  at  the  College  of  Anns »^ 

Messager  des.Chambres,"  and  in  "Le  Moniteur  ever  assiduous  and  laborious, 

de  Paris."    Ho  contributed  frequently  to  "7  May  16. — ^Harvst,  Willum  Hesft  )»-*'• 
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\R.  S.,  Professor  of  Botanj  in  Trinity  Col-  the  emancipation  of  his  country,  and  as  a  poet, 

?<re,  Dublin,  died  at  Torqoay,  aged  65  years,  his  patriotism  gave  him  inspiration.    Ho  was 

lo  was  a  native  of  Limerick,  and  was  self-  the  author  of  a  " History  of  Piedmont,"  "My 

dacated.    He  published  ten  or  twelve  large  Times/'  and  a  popular  battle  song  known  as 

rorks  on    "Descriptive   Botany."     He  was  "Brofferio's  Hymn."    His  greatest  historical 

:eeper  of  the  university  herbarium.  work  was  the  **  History  of  the  Subalpine  Par- 

Maif  17. — Obaioie,  Dr.  Davtd,  F.  R.  0.  P.  E.  liament,"  which  he  unfortunately  left  unfinished. 

nd  F.  R.  S.  E.,  a  Scotch  physician,  author  and  In  1848  he  was  the  editor  of  the  "  Messagidre 

(litor,  died  at  his  residence  in  Edinburg,  aged  Torinese.    Though  a  radical  democrat,  ho  was 

3  years.    He  was  a  native  of  North  Lcith,  not  a  Mazzinist,  but  a  partisan  of  the  House  of 

nd  cdncated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Savoy,  and  one  of  his  last  wishes  was  that  he 

rhere  ho  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical  could  take  an  active  part  in  the  coming  war. 

cholar,  and  particularly  for  his  fondness  for  May   29. — Kamamat.u,   Yiotoria,    Princess 

rreciAQ  literature.    As  a  teacher  of  the  prin-  Royal  and  heir-apparent  to  the  tiirone  of  the 

iples  and  practice  of  physio  and  of  chemical  Sandwich  Islands,  died  at  Honolulu,  S.  I. 

iwdicine,  he  was  eminently  successful.    Al-  Jifay  30. — Bowebs,  Kev.  John,  Governor  of 

boagh  a  highly  accomplished  physician,  his  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Institution,  Didsbury, 

ime  was  never  very  extensively  employed  in  died  at  Riversdale,  Southport,  aged  69  years. 

he  private  practice  of  his  profession,  which  He  entered  the  ministry  at  the  early  age  of 

aaj  bo  mainiy  attributed  to  the  long  protracted  seventeen  years,  and  in  a  short  time  became 

H;riod  of  his  bodily  infirmities.    Perhaps  his  one  of  the  most  popular  ministers  in  his  de- 

nost  useful  labors  were  his  contributions  to  the  nomination.  *  His  sermons  were  the  fruit  of 

lifosion  of  more  enlightened  and  cx>rrect  views  careful  study  and  delivered  in  an  earnest  and 

)f  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  healing  impressive  manner.    In  1858  he  was  elected 

fft,  through  the  "  EncjclopcBdia  Britannica,"  President  of  the  "Wesleyan    Conference,  the 

lis  works  on  "  Pathology,"  and  the  "  Practice  highest  honor  which  the  body  can  confer  on 

)f  Physic,"  and  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and  any  of  its  ministers. 

3argicalJoumal,"^f  which  publication  he  was  May  31. — Yebnox,    Right    Hon.    Geobgb 

fur  many  years  the  editor  and  proprietor.  John  Wabrek,  fifth  Lord,  a  liberal  peer,  and  an 

May  is.— RoBiNSOX,  Rev.  ILsnrt  Hastings^  elegant  Italian  and  classical  scholar,  died  at  Sud- 

D.  D.,  rector  of  Great  Warley,  Hon.  Canon  of  bury  Hall,  Derbyshire,  aged  68  years.    He  was 

Rocbester,  and   Rural   Dean,   died  at  Great  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

ft'arley,  Essex,  aged  73  years.    lie  was  edu-  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  in  1835.    In 

'M  at  Rugby,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cam-  1837  he  exchanged  his  patronymic  of  Venables- 

)ridge,  where  he  was  a  fellow  from  1816  to  Vernon  for  that  of  Warren.    He  was  M.  P.  for 

[827,  when  he  was  presetfted  to  the  rectory  of  Derbyshire  in  1831-4;  deputy-lieutenant,  and 

jreat  Warley.    Here  he  had  resided  for  thirty  captain-commandant  of  the  2d   battalion  of 

fears,  faithfilly  discharging  the  duties  of  his  Derbyshire  volunteers.     Lord  Yemon  was  a 

}ffice,  followiog  literary  pursuits,  and  attending  supporter  and  liberal  contributor  to  all  institu- 

'0  tbe  duties  of  his  position  as  a  magistrate,  tions  of  a  benevolent  character,  and  especially 

l>r.  Robinson  was  the  editor  of  the  "Zurich  was  interested  in  the  Midland  Institution  for 

U'ttern,"  and  other  classical  and  theological  the  Blind.    He  was  also  an  accomplished  lin- 

i^orks.  guist,  and  as  an  Italian  scholar,  attained  the 

May  19. — ^MiLLs,  James,  an  English  chemist  high  distinction  of  being  elected  one  of  the 

lod  antiquary,  died  at  Norwich,  Eng.    He  was  twenty  Corresponding    Academicians  of  the 

i  \rell-known  collector  of  antiquities,  and  his  Socidta  della  Crusca,  at  Florence.    His  chief 

^jllection  was  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  interest,  however,  lay  in*  the  study  of  Dante,  to 

ibe  amateur  with  the  utmost  liberality.    He  which  he  largely  contributed  by  works  not  un- 

ffas  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  "  ArchcBolo-  known  in  the  literary  world. 

ncal  Society."  May  — . — BELonER,  John,  a  soldier  under 

May  24. — Coxdb,  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Admiral  Xelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  died 

Prince  de,  eldest  «on  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  died  in  Gloucestershire,  aged  103  years. 

it  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  aged  20  years.  May  — . — Dell,  John,  a  prominent  citizen 

May  24.— EinEBiDGE,  Rev.  Dr.,  an  English  of  Tasmania,  died  there,  aged  102  years.    He 

Jjesleyan  minister  and  author,  died  in  England,  was  a  native  of  Reading,  and  took  up  his  res- 

lewas  tbe  biographer  of  Adam  Clarke  and  idence  in  New  South  Wales,  in  1788,  having 

l^r.  Coke.  arrived  with  the  102d  Foot  in  the  ship  Surprise. 

May  26.— Brofferio,  M.  Anoelo,  an  Italian  He  was  pensioned  in  1815,  and  was  appointed 

••^tvsman,  poet,  and  historian,  died  at  Florence,  chief  constable  of  Launceston,  Tasmania,  in 

5«;«|  63  years.    He  was  bom  in  the  Province  1818. 

o|  Asti,  between  Turiij  and  Alexandria,  and  May  — . — Despobtes,  M.,  a  French  trans 

J^'fi3  educated  for  the  law,  though  he  devoted  later,  dramatist,  and  compiler,  died  in  Paris, 

•umself  mostly  to   literary  pursuits.     As    a  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Aubenas, 

speaker  in  parliament,  he  was  ardent  and  oner-  Ardeche  county,  and  made  his  first  appearance 

Kctic;  as  a  journalist,  the  tendency  of  his  writ-  as  an  author  by  "Le  Duel  d'Yonng."     He 

'o?3  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty  and  translated  into  French  Virgil's  Bucolics  and 
Vol.  ti.— 88            a 
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.ffiieid,  Horace's  Odes,  and  Perseus's  Satires,  sovereign  of  Wnrtemberg,  and  placed  in  ttu 

In  1843  he  brought  out  a  comedy  in  verse.  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.    He  painted  seTcni 

^'Holidre  4    Chambord."    He    also   prepared  life-sized  portrdts  of  eminent  men,  sncb  a 

with  much  assiduity  several  compilations  which  Lord  Eldon,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  John  Sb- 

had  great  reputation  in  their  day.  dair,  Lord  Jeffreys,  and  others.    His  ^^  Jacob 

May  — . — Flocost,  Ferdinand,  a  French  meeting  Rachel,"  won  great  favor  ia  London 
publicist  and  novelist,  died  in  Paris,  aged  66  in  1822,  and  a  copy  of  a  Rembrandt  sold  ix 
years.  Daring  the  Restoration  he  wrote  for  £4,000.  His  Scriptnre  illnstntioDs  ilso  wtre 
the  "  Courrier  Fran^ais ; "  published  a  pamphlet  great  favorites  with  the  lovers  of  art 
against  the  Jesuits ;  wrote  criticisms  on  the  ex-  June  18. — ^MUbt,  M.  Jobefh,  a  French  norel- 
hibitions  of  Fine  Arts,  published  a  collection  ist  and  poet ;  died  at  Paris,  aged  67  years.  D^ 
of  German  Ballads  in  French,  and  wrote  a  wasbom  in  MarseiUea,  wherebewMeducttwl 
novel,  **  N"ed  "Wilmore."  After  the  Revolution  His  first  essay  in  literature  was  a  satire  in  totc 
of  1830  he  wrote  for  *^  Le  Constitutionnel,"  and  published  in  1820,  on  a  priest,  against  wixm  b; 
subsequently  for  the  "Tribune."  In  1845  he  tad  a  private  grievance,  and  which  resolted'E 
founded  "  La  Reforme,"  which  was  most  hos-  a  prosecution  for  libel,  and  imprisoDmeot  fi? 
tHe  to  the  Government,  and  whose  title  be-  fifteen  months.  On  his  release  he  joined  i: 
came  the  ralljdng  cry  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  editing  a  paper  called  the  "  Phooean,"  Imt »« 
When  it  occurred,  this  led  to  his  appointment  after  started  another,  the  "  Meditcmm^'^  ab- 
as a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  sequently  united  and  called  the  "Bemipbo:?." 
He  quitted  France  after  the  coup  cTetat  Later  he  removed  to  Paris  and  was  emploTtdis 

May — . — GuERNON,  Ranville,    Count   de,  the  translation  of  Latin  documents  for  the"  Hp- 

former  minister  of  Charles  X.,  died  at  Calvados,  tory  of  the  Popes."    During  the  three  days  sf 

in  the  Pyrenees,   aged  80  years.    After  the  the  Revolution  M4ry  fought  on  the  b«rn«k> 

Revolution  of  1830  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  and  when  the  struggle  was  over,  celebrated  li* 

fortress  of  Ham  for  seven  years.  victory   in  a   poem    called    *'  L'Iiisnneet«i" 

May — . — Nunez,   Admiral,   commander  of  and  a  hymn,  "  Le  Tricolor,"  whidi  iras  seJ  t^ 

the  Spanish  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  died  of  music  by  Hal§vy.    In  1840^e  viMted  Enfbai 

wounds  received  during  the  bombardment  of  and  on  his  return  to  France  published  his  "I^ 

Callao.  Knits  de  Londres."    One  of  his  latest  comp'^ 

June  1. — ^KiNNKAB,  Mrs.  Botd,   an  English  tions  in  verse  was  a  poem  on  the  Italian  war '^^ 

actress  of  high  merit,  died  at  Norwood,  Surrey.  1869,  "  Napoleon  en  Italie."    His  ttkot  for  ic- 

Having  been  disinherited  of  her  rights  as  heiress  provisation  was  remarkable,  and  on  aor  ei^t^ 

of  the  family  estates  because  of  reftising  to  be  subject  he  would  at  once  constrae-t  a  two^'^ 

educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  she  in  prose  or  verse. 

found  herself  compelled  to  support  herself  and  June  25. — JacksoIt,  Dr.  Hknrt,  F.  R  C.  >. 

mother.    This  she  undertook  to  do  by  teaching,  an    eminent   English   physician  and  medki 

but  having  a  decided  taste  and  genius  for  tlie  writer,  died  in  Sheffield,  aged  60  yeais  B* 

drama  was  attracted  to  the  stage.    She  made  was  a  native  of  Sheffield ;  was  edaeated  it  t ■« 

her  debut  at  Brighton  in  1846,  where  she  was  Bingley  Grammar  School,  and  atmlied  for  V^ 

received  with  great  favor,  and  after  some  dis-  profession  under  the   superintendence  of  ii» 

conragements,  became  the  leading  lady  at  Bir^  father.  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  soigeonof  Sbeffie'l 

mingham,  and  afterward  at  the  Theatre  Royd,  and  at  Dublin,  completing  his  studies  it  >'. 

Edinburgh,  until  ill-health  compelled  her  to  Bartholemew^s  Hospital,  I^ndon.    In  W)  Ik 

leave  the  trying  climate  of  Scotiand.    After  commenced  practice  in  his  native  towa  ati 

spending  one  season  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  two  years  later  was  elected  honorary  snrgeoe  to 

London,  she  retired,  and  in  1852  was  married  the  Sheffield  Greneral  Infirmary,  which  positi3 

to  John  Boyd  Kinnear,  a  magistrate  in  the  he  held  until  his  resignation  a  few  days  prwf^' 

county  of  Fife.    During  the  few  years  of  her  his  death.    Dr.  Jackson  had  acquired  a  l^^ 

public  career  she  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  the  found  knowledge  of  the  works  of  emicent  snr- 

highest  department  of  her  art,  while  in  private  geons  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  no  braorL 

life  she  was  the  charm  of  the  circles  in  which  of  literature  was  without  interest  for  hira.  H  * 

she  moved.  favorite  studies,  aside  from  those  conaected v.ti 

June  8. — Berwick,   William,  an    historical  his  profession,  were  history,  biographv.  tsi'^}-^ 

painter,  died  near  Darlington,  aged  70  years,  bellee  Itttree,    He  was  a  cautious  aad  sldlx 

He  descended  from  a  family  of  artists  and  en-  operator,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  K  a-* 

gravers,  was  educated  at  a  local  school  kept  by  medical  brethren  for  his  profound  jndgni«t  a 

a  Quaker,  and  early  evinced  a  taste  for  the  fine  medical  science  as  well  as  for  the  viloabletiiits 

arts.    "With  a  small  sum  of  his  own  earnings  he  of  his  character.    He  was  for  many  y«»rsis««' 

went  to  London,  and  was  received  as  a  pupil  of  dent  of  the  Sheffield  Medical  School 

Haydon.    Subsequently  he  studied  anatomy  in  June  26.^Jarkktt,  Richabd,  m  &^ 

the  Royal  Academy,  and  among  his  earliest  manufacturer  of  agricultural  iraplenwfi^*^''} 

works  was  a  commission  from  the  German  in  Suffolk,  aged  69  years.   In  1886  be  io«*edft. 

consul  to  execute  a  large  cartoon  of  some  of  to  the  business  of  his  father  at Leiskau^K"- 

the  figures  in  the  Elgin  marbles  for  the  poet  was  already  very  heavy,  bat  after  tbe  intiwiw" 

Goethe,  a  work  subsequently  presented  to  the  tion  of  steam  power  was  magnified,  aotil  t> 
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ume  of  Garrett  has  become  known  almost  all  F.  S.  A.,  sDperintendent  of  the  collections  of 

>ver  the  world.     When  the  East  Suffolk  Rail-  engravings  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  died  there. 

raj,  now  merged  in  the  Great  Eastern  system,  aged  74  years.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  pnb- 

fos  brought  forward,  Mr.  Garrett  found  capital  lishing  business,  and  on  his  marriage  started  in 

0  the  amount  of  £10,000.    He  also  contributed  business  for  himself  but  not  succeeding,  his 

generously  to  the  Albert  Memorial  College  at  wife,  an  artist  of  great  merit,  supported  the 

"ramlingham,  and  was  a  munificent  patron  of  family  for  some  years  by  portrait  painting. 

ither  notable  enterprises.  During  this  period  Mr.  Carpenter  employed  his 

Jtme  30. — WiLLSON,  Rt.  Rev.  Robebt  Wil-  leisure  in  studying  the  works  of  the  great  nias- 
liv,  D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Hobart  ters  in  the  British  Museum,  and  writing  a  de- 
fown,  Tasmania  Colony,  died  at  Nottingham,  scriptive  catalogue  of  Vandyke's  etchings,  with 
England,  aged  71  years.  He  was  bom  at  Lincoln;  notices  of  his  life,  and  that  of  Rubens,  from 
ilucated  at  Oscott  College ;  ordained  priest  in  materials  collected  in  the  State  Paper  OfSce. 
825,  and  settled  as  pastor  over  a  Roman  Catho-  In  March,  1845,  he  was  appointed  to  the  British 
Ic  Chnrch  at  Nottingham.  He  was  consecrated  Museum,  and  has  since  acquired  a  European 
(bhop  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  1842,  and  left  reputation  for  profound  knowledge  in  regard  to 
Inglandforhi^  see  of  Hobart  Town  in  January,  art  matters.  In  the  department  of  drawing, 
SU,  where  his  services  as  pastor,  and  as  a  his  acquisitions  have  been  of  the  utmost  im- 
mobile man  in  the  development  of  various  colonial  portance,  for  through  his  influence  many  rare 
ind  local  institutions,  were  warmly  acknowl-  donations  have  been  made  to  the  museum.  In- 
dged  by  successive  governors,  and  by  the  com-  deed  his  unremitting  industry  and  devotion  to 
ponitj  at  large  throughout  Tasmania.  He  the  interests  of  this  department  probably  tended 
iDally  left  the  colony  in  shattered  health  in  to  hasten  his  death. 

bespringof  1866,  and  spent  the  closing  months  July  14. — Howard,  Frank,   a  painter  and 

if  his  lil'e  amid  the  scene  of  his  earlier  labors,  writer  on  art  subjects,  died  at  Liverpool,  aged 

June — , — Leeds,  W.  H.,  an  English  archi-  61  years.    He  was  educated  at  Ely,  and  early 

ectaral  writer  and  critic,   died  in    England,  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  the  fine  arts.    His 

le  was  beat  knowp  as  translator  of  "  M611er*s  first  artistic  lessons  were  from  his  father,  Henry 

iemorials  of  German  Gothic-  Architecture,"  Howard,  professor  of  painting  to  the  Roy^ 

ind  editor  of  a  new  edition  of  "  Chambers's  Academy.    He  was  also  for  some  time  a  pupil 

)ecorative  Part  of  Civil  Architecture."  and  assistant  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  upon 

JwM  — .— Teulet,  M.,  a  French  antiquarian  whose  death  he  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter 

tnd  autlior,  died  in  Paris.     He  was  Keeper  of  upon  his  own  accotint,  and  soon  won  his  way 

lie  Records  of  the  Empire.    The  first  volume  to  much  distinction  in  his  art.    He  was  a  mem- 

if  his  "Tr6sor  des  Chartes  "  was  published  by  ber  of  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  So- 

>nler  of  the  emperor,  under  the  direction  of  ciety,  ond  was  well  known  as  a  lecturer.    He 

he  Count  de  Laborde ;  and  the  second  volume  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  beautiful  outline 

ras  nearly  ready  for  the  press  when  he  died,  illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  the  *^  Sketcher's 

le  received  the  medal  of  the  institute  for  his  Manual,"  "  Imitative  Art,"  and  "  Science  of 

mblication  of  "Eginhard."    He  also  published  Drawing."    He  also  wrote  the  life  of  his  father, 

a  five  volumes  octavo,  "Les  Relations  de  la  edited  his  lectures  ot  the  academy,  and  executed 

france  et  de  I'Ecosse."  the  illustrations  to  "  Walker  on  Beauty." 

My  7.— ToYNBEE,  Dr.  Joseph,  F.  R.  S.,  an  July    16. — Spenoer,    Right   Rev.    George 

eminent  aural  surgeon  and  philanthropist ;  died  Trevor,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras, 

D  London,  aged  50  years.    He  was  one  of  the  died  near  Buxton,  aged  66  years.    He  was  edu- 

>hysician3  of  St  'i&Brf%  Hospital,  and  fell  a  edited  at  Charterhouse  and  at  the  University 

rictira  to  experiments  upon  himself  in  the  in-  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1822, 

falation  of  chloroform  and'  hydrocyanic  acid  ■  and  was  Aade  D.  D.  in  1837.    He  was  incum- 

or  the  relief  of  singing  in  the  ears.  Two  papers  bent  of  Buxton  five  years,  and  rector  of  Leaden- 

rere  fonnd  in  his  room,  the  first  giving  the  re-  Roding,  Essex,  from  1829  to  1887,  when  he  was 

"Jit  of  experiments  made  a  few  days  previous,  consecrated  Bishop  qf  Madras,  but  returned  to 

iQd  the  second  not  classified,  apparently  await-  England  in  1849  invalided,  though  able  to  dis- 

H  tlie  result  of  hiB  further  investigation.  charge  Episcopal  functions  to  some  extent^  and 

/u/y  10,— Dentir,  Right  Rev.  Corneuus,  to  take  a  living  twelve  years  later.  The  Bishop 

Koman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  of  London  presented  Bishop  Spencer  with  the 

jj«l  at  Belfast,  Ireland.    He  succeeded  Dr.  chancellorship  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  which 

^^Uy,  when  the  latter  became  primate  in  1835.  office  he  added,  in  1861,  the  rectory  of  Walton- 

'^^g  a  prelate  of  libgral  tendency,  he  acted  for  on-the-Wolds. 

»me  years  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  July  28. — Delf,  Thomas,  an  English  book< 

national  Education,  and  worked  harmoniously  seller,   publisher,  and  author,  died  in  London, 

^^h  his  colleagues,  but  was  compelled  by  the  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  native 

authorities  of  his  church  to  relinquish  that  po-  of  London,  and  came  to  the  United  States  at 

sition.    He  resigned  his  office  as  bishop  in  the  age  of  20,  obtaining  employment  soon  after 

18^0.   Dr.  Denvir  was  a  learned  and  able  man,  in  the  Mercantile  Library  of  New  York.  Thence 

*fid  wag  njn^ji,  rggp^t^^  in  Belfast  he  entered  tlie  book-store  of  Messrs.  Wiley  & 

My  12.— Carpeoter,  Wiluam  Hookhaj^,  Putnam,  and  from  1848  to  1846,  and  again  in 
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1847  or  1848  was  tho  London  agent  of  Apple-  the  lessons  were  given.     She  w&s  the  author  ti 

ton  &  Co.    Afterward  he  was  several  years  en-  a  '*  History  of  Alnwick  Castle,"  which  incj'>]-- 

gaged  in  the  American  book  trade  ia London,  also  histories  of  Alnwick  and  Hnlne  AcUj.. 

part  of  the  time  alone,  and  part  of  tlie  time  in  The  illustrations  to  this  qaarto  volume  w^f 

partnership  with  Mr.  Triibner.    For  the  last  14  from  the  pencil  of  this  gifted  woom  vij 

Years  he  devoted  himself  to  authorship,  writing  exhibited  rare  ability  as  an  artist 

for  periodical,  translating,  compiling,  and  as-  July  80. — Ha.8tc?os,   Sir  Cuasles,  }L  Ik 

si  sting    better-known    writers,   conducting  at  D.  C.  L.,  an  eminent  English  physician  nl 

various  times  "The  Artist,"  "The  Children's  author,  died  near  Malvern,  Eng.,  aged  72  ytn. 

Journal,"  **The  Photographic  Art  Journal,"  He    graduated    at    the   Univeraty  of  EJis- 

and  "  The  Royal  Cook,"  and  pablishing,  under  burgh  in  1818,  and  since  that  time  had  pr%- 

theww*  cZtf^^i/fiw  of*CharlesMartel,  a  transla-  tised  his  profession  in  Worcester.    He  ^^ 

tion  of  Chevreu,l's  "  Laws  of  Color."  a  deputy -lieutenant  for  his  county,  and  vt 

July  24.— Batohbldor,  Thomas,  F.  S.  A.,  an  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Medical  a. 

English  antiquarian  and  scholar,  died  at  the  Surgical  Association,  of  which  institatioQ  1- 

Cloister,  Windsor  Castle,  aged  70  years.    With  was  the  founder.    His  contributions  io  nkvict 

the  exception  of  a  short  course  of  instruction  in  literature  were  large,  and  among  hia  T(>ri> 

the  free  school  of  his  native  town,  he  was  in  maybe  mentioned  a  '^Treatise  on  InflanmL  : 

all  respects  a  self-educated  man.    When  a  boy  of  the  Lungs,"  and  Illustrations  of  the  N&nr. 

he  entered  the  service  of  the  chapter  clerk  and  History  of  Worcestershire."    Sir  Charles  »^' 

registrar  of  Eton,  upon  whose  death  in  182T  knighted  in  1850. 

he  was  appointed  registrar  of  Eton  College,  and  July  — , — Mars,  Vdicest  de,  a  FreDcb  s :• 

in  1843  chapter  clerk  at  Windsor,  also  steward  thor  and  editorial  writer,  died  in  Paris»  a?*!  t- 

of  the  Courts  of  Eton  College.    Subsequently  years.    He  was  a  man  of  delicate  literarr  Un:. 

he  became  a  member  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  great  acquirements,  and  some  talent  for  writ j^. 

Gray's  Inn,  and  practised  as  a  conveyancer.  Ho  was  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  ?<i: - 

His  attainments  in  tho  walks  of  science,  litera-  tary  of  tho  *'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondts,"  i.r 

ture,  and  art,  were  great.    His  antiquarian  in-  which  he  wrote  a  great  deaL 

vestigations  were  extensive,  as  well  as  his  as-  July  — . — Maktin,  M.  Edouasd,  a  rnt.' 

tronomical  observations,  which  he  sometimes  dramatic  writer,  died  in  Paris  aged  39  yij-s 

embodied  in  public  lectures  before  the  Windsor  He  was  born  in  humble  life,  but  bj  paCtt  v 

Mechanics'  Institute.    He  was  elected  a  fellow  and  industry  rose  to  respectable  rank  as  a  ctj- 

of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  June,  1855.  matic  author.     His  first  appearance  in  pn-- 

July   27. — Nicholson,    Joseph   B.,  D.  D.,  was  in  1848,  by  writing  one  of  the  manj  {?:»«-• 

rural  dean  of  St.  Albans,  antiquarian  and  an-  sold  during  revolutionary  agitation.    HeiT'.c 

thor,  died  at  St.  Albans,  aged  71  years.    He  "Les  Talismans  du  Diable,"  "  L' Affaire  <Jtf - 

graduated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1820,  Rue  de  Lourcine,"  "Les  Petites  Mains,"  "If 

and  in  March,  1826,  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Vivacit^s  du  Capitaine  Tit,"  "LeVoyaftv^ 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence.    In  1835  he  M.  Perrichon  "  and  "Moi."    He  also  wrote:- ' 

was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Albans,  and  several  French  journals.    His  death  was  tk  r.- 

in  1846  was  made  rural  dean,  having  in  1839  suit  of  a  disease  of  the  brain,  which  dcpr>;> 

been  made  D.  D.    Ho  was    also    appointed  him  of  sight  and  memory, 

surrogate  for  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans,  July  — . — ^Matnard,  Samtel,  an  eain-.r 

and  in  1862  was  nominated  an  honorable  canon  mathematician  and  author,  died  at  the  I><^^- 

of  Rochester  Cathedral.    He  was  a  fellow  of  sellers'  Provident  Retreat,  Langley,  a^tJ  T 

the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the  Royal  Astro-  years.    His  shop,  a  dingy,  unpreteDding  j-I^oi. 

nomical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Numis-  was  tho  resort  of  students  and  learned  pn>'''*' 

matical    Society ;   was  vice-president   of  the  sors  of  the  universities  in  search  of  raft  ioj:  • 

Archaeological  and  Architectural  Society,  and  a  ematical  works,  while  the  owner  was  well  kr^  ^t 

magistrate  for  St.  Albans  and  the  County  of  as  an  author,  and  his  edition  of  Euclid,  in  c».'- 

Hertford.    In  1851  Dr.  Nipholson  published  the  junction  with  Prof.  Simson,  is  one  of  the  n.<  < 

first  edition  of  a  work,  entitled  **  The  Abbey  popular  text-books  used.    Mr.  Maynanl  i.i^  • 

of  St.  Albans,"  and  subsequently  an  enlarged  edited  "  Bonnycastle's  Arithmetic,  Algebra  a'*^ 

edition,  which  was  soon  out  of  print,  though  Mensuration,"  with  *' keys  "  to  these  and  1^^* 

another  is  in  com'se  of  preparation.  op  Colenso's  "  Arithmetic." 

e7w?y  27.— NORTnUMBEBLAND,  CnABLOTTB  FlO-  July  — . — SURIWONGS^  P'^RAYA  MoriEEC,  ^- 

RKNTiA,  Duchess  Dowager  of,  an  authoress,  and  amese  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Sl  ii^**^ 

former  governess  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  died  died  at  Bangkok,  aged  45  years.    U^  ^^^' 

at  Twickenham,  aged  78  years.    She  was  a  na-  Prime  Minister  of  Muitafy  Affairs  in  Ncrt-i.'^ 

tive  of  Florence,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Siam,  and  President  of  the  Southern  prons^c- 

and  in  1817  married  the  Duke  of  Northumber-  thereof. 

land,  who  died  in  1847.    She  was  a  woman  of  Au^ff,  6. — Camden,     Most    Noble  Gn*^r 

fine  and  highly-cultivated  intellect,  and  when  Chables  Pbatt,  second  marquis  and  &t\  pr^?; 

the  queen  was  Princess  Victoria,  held  the  re-  ident  of  the  British  Archaeological  Socit  15,  ^.v- 

sponsible  office  of  supervisor  of  those  who  gave  at  Bayham  Abbey,  Sussex,  aged  66  yean. 

instruction,  the  ducness  being  present  when  was  a  native  of  London,  ^ucated  at  £^'Q< 
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rinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  lands.    From  1881  to  1886,  he  was  in  command 

egree  of  LL.  D.,  m  1832.    He  sat  in  Parlia-  of  the  Royal  Artillery  in  Canada,  and  afterward 

lent  for  Ludgershall,  in  the  Tory  interest,  from  held  the  same  post  at  Gibraltar.    In  1866,  he 

820  to  1826 ;  for  Bath,  from  that  date  to  1880,  was  made  Col.-Commandant  of  the  Rfth  battal- 

Qd  subsequently,  for  a  short  time,  for  Dan-  ion,  and  in  1861  was  nominated  Knight  Com- 

ioh.    Later  in  life  he  sided  more  with  the  mander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

iberals.    He  was  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Avg.  29. — Kitbosaha,  Tycoon  of  Japan,  died 

B28.    Id  1834  he  ipis  summoned  to  the  Honse  at  Yedo.    Upon  the  announcement  of  his  de- 

(  Lords  in  his  father^s  barony  of  Camden,  cease,  special  orders  were  issued  by  the  Gov- 

fe  was  a  knight  of  the  garter,  Lord  Lieu-  emment  of  Japan  by  way  of  preventing  any 

mant  of  Brecknockshire,  and  Deputy-Lien-  disturbances  of  the  peac^  which  might  other- 

•nantfor  Kent.    The  late  marquis  was  deeply  wise  occur. 

it^rested  in  archteological  pursuits.  Avg,  — . — ^Mubat,  Thsodobe,  a  French  novel- 
Aug,  6.— HonENZoixKRN,  Prince  Akton  von,  ist,  dramatist,  and  historian,  died  in  Paris,  aged 
f  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia,  died  at  K6-  58  years.  He  was  born  in  poverty,  but  was 
igenhof,  Germany,  of  wounds  received  at  the  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  industry  and 
attle  near  Koniggratz.  He  was  a  brave  and  perseverance,  which,  with  his  natural  taste  for 
lithfol  officer.  literarypursuits,  won  him  a  name  among  wri- 
Ang.  20. — Gboveb,  Rev.  Henry  Montagitk,  ters.  He  wrote  plays,  histories,  and  novels, 
religious,  scientific,  anttquaiian,  and  dramatic  and  was,  for  many  years,  chief  editor  of  a  pro- 
other,  died  at  his  rectory  in  Maidenhead,  aged  vincial  paper,  also  dramatic  critic  of  "  La  Ga- 
5  years.  He  was  a  native  of  "Waterford,  zette  de  France."  He  was  the  author  of  a  "His- 
ducated  at  St  Albans  Grammar  School,  and  tory  of  Paris,"  "  History  of  Condi's  Army," 
raduated  at  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge.  "Historyof  the  Western  Wars,"  and  the  "Truth 
h  Tas  appointed  rector  of  Hitcham,  Bucks,  in  to  Workmen,  Peasants,  and  Soldiers,"  which 
833,  but  owing  to  ill-health,  and  his  fondness  had  a  sale  of  600,000  copies.  His  last  and 
or  literary  pursuits,  devoted  the  last  twenty  best  work  was  a  "History  of  France,  as  in<y- 
earaof  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  cated  by  the  pieces  played  in  the  Parisian 
nd  biblical  antiquities.    He  was  the  autnor  of  theatres." 

"Voice  from  Stonehenge,"   "Soundings  of  Sept,  8. — FBANciLLoy,  Jahss,   an  English 

btiqnitv,"  "Analogy  and  Prophecy,"  "Jour-  jurist  and  legal  writer,  died  at  Lausanne,  Swit- 

^  of  Sacred  Literature,"  "  Changes  of  the  zerland,  aged  64  years.    He  was  educated  at 

^oles  and  the  Equator,"  "  Theory  of  the  Sun's  King's  School,  Rochester ;  studied  law,  and  was 

Hit,"  a  paper  on  "  Tides,"  and  some  political  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Gray's-inn  in  1888.  After 

Forks.  several  years  of  successful  practice,  he  was,  in 

itt^.  22.— Aloock,  TnoBiAS,  M.  P.,  a  wealthy  1847,  appointed  judge  of  the  County  Court, 

tbHanthropist,  die4  at  Great  Malvern,   aged  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  the  patient, 

^  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Putney,  educated  laborious,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  his 

t  Harrow,  and  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  1st  duties,  and  for  his  impartial  decisions.    In  1860 

>ragooQ  Guards.    He  entered  Parliament  in  he  published  a  volume  of  lectures  on  English 

826,  and  sat  for  Newton,  in  Lancashire,  and  law,  which  was  followed  in  1861  by  a  second 

a  1S28~'9,  travelled  in  Kussia,  Persia,  Turkey,  series  on  the   same  subject.     These  lectures 

nd  Greece,  publishing  an  account  of  his  jour-  were  of  an  elementary  and  practical  character, 

e.Tings  in  1831.    In  1847,  he  was  again  a  mem-  and  admirably  adapted  for  junior  students  in 

er  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  serving  until  the  profession. 

^65,  when  ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire  Sept,  10. — Maclaben,  Charles,  fornier  ed- 

rom  public  Kfe.    He  was  a  consistent  Liberal,  iter  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Scotsman,"  a  geolo- 

Dd  a  strong  advocate  of  absolute  freedom  in  gist  and  antiquarian,  died  at  Edinburgh,  aged 

tligions  and  political  opinion.    He  was  also  a  84  years.    Ho  was  a  native  of  Ormiston.    In 

jan  of  large  benevolence,  and  expended  more  1817  he  aided  in  the   establishment  of  the 

tian  £40,000   in   the  erection   of  churches,  "Scotsman."  and,  with  a  brief  intermission, 

'hools,  and  parsonages  in  his  native  county  continued  his   connection  with   that  journal 

^^  in  Lincolnshire.  until  1847,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to 

Au^.  23.— MicnEix,  Gen.  Sir  John,  K.C.  B.,  resign.    He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on 

distinguished  British  officer,  died  in  London,  the  Topography  of  Troy,"  "  The  Geology  of 

?iNl  gj  years.    He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Fife  and  the  Lothians,"  some  articles  in  the 

"litary  College  at  Woolwich,  and  gained  his  "  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,"  and  several  scicn- 

offimission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Koyal  tific  papers  in  the  "Edinburgh  Philosophical 

Artillery  in  1798.    In  1818,  he  served  under  Journal."    Mr.  Mnclaren  was  a  member  of  the 

be  puke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  and  Royal  Society  of  Edmburgh,  of  the  GeologicaJ 

outh  of  France,  and  the  following  year  em-  Society  of  France,  and  of  that  of  London. 

arW  for  America,  and  took  part  in  the  attack  S(pt,  10. — Hay,  David  Rausat,  a  Scottish 

;Q^Washington,  Baltimore,  ISew  Orleans,  etc.  portrait  and  decorative  painter,  and  author  of 

Q^^qaently  he  joined  Wellington's  army  on  works  on  art,  died  in  Edinburgh,  aged  C8  years. 

"C  Continent,  and  was  attached  to  the  Prussian  One  of  his  earliest  productions  was  a  portrait 

rniy  in  reducing  the  fortresses  in  the  Nether-  of  a  favorite  cat  belonging  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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who,  pleased  with  his  saccess,  gave  him  the  one  of  the  first  engravers  on  steel  plate.  E^ 

decorative  painting  of  his  house  in  Abbotsford,  principal  works  are,  "The  Stray  Kitiai -  faflcr 

and  did  much  by  his  influence  toward  bringing  W.  Collins),  "  A  Day's  Sport  in  tbeHi|^saL" 

his  talents  before  the  public.    Subsequently,  (A.  Cooper),  "The  Tired  Huntsman"  (CLsai- 

Mr.  Hay  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  an  ar-  8eer),"TheLoanofaBite"(W.MulreadTi.'*rbT 

tistio  decorator.    In  1846  he  designed  and  exe-  Hermit"  (A.  Frascr),  and  '•Labor  for  br?" 

cuted  the  decorations  of  the  meeting-hall  of  the  (J.  F.  Dioksee).    The  characteristics  of  bU  vota 

London  Society  of  Arts.  are  genuineness^  and  remft'kably  soft  and  \>^\ 

Sept.    11. — MouBAviBFF,   Gen.   Nicolas,   a  flesh  tints. 

Russian  officer,  died  near  St  Petersburg,  aged  Sept,   15. — ^Willouohbt,   Sir  J.  Poiiia, 

73  years.    He  was  ff  descendant  of  one  of  the  Bart.,  an  eminent  English  statcsnutn.  Hii  u 

oldest  and  most  remarkable  families  of  Russia;  Fulmer  Hall,  Bucks,  aged  67  years.   He  ir^« 

he  entered  the  army  in  1810,  and  after  serving  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Willoughby,  Bdii,  »i 

for  some  time  in  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  serrwi  j 

charged  in   1819  with  a  mission  to  Khiva,  the  Royal  Navy,  entered  the  Bombay  avilKf- 

Having  been  appointed  m^or-general  in  the  viceinl817,  and  eyentaally  became  chief  s^rt- 

war  against  Persia,  he  distinguished  himself  tary  to  the  Bombaj  government   From  is) 

before  Kara  in  1828,  and  before  Kalila  in  1829.  to  1851  he  was  a  member  of  the  local  coqli- 

In  1830    he  gained  reputation  in  the   cam-  when  he  retired  on  an  annuity.    At  an  ta;  • 

paign  in  Poland,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  age  he  attained  a  high  reputation  as  od«  of  \v. 

victory  of  Eazimiez,  in  consequence  of  which  most  efficient  civil  servants  in  India;  acrl: 

he  received  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general,  a  great  influence,  in  his  official  capa^tr,  i<tc* 

In  1882  he  was  charged  with  negotiating  a  sus-  the  wild  and  rude*chie&  with  whom  he  n^  •• 

pension  of  hostilities  with  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  necessity  brought  in  contact    Daring  fcUr.-:- 

Mehemet  Ali.    In  1835  he  was  appointed  com-  donee  there  he  did  much  for  the  support  oft:-. 

mander  of  the  Fifth  Corps  of  infantry.    In  philanthropic,  educational,  and  literary  iosuiir 

1888  he  fell  into  disgrace  on  account  of  dis-  tions  of  Bombay.    Returning  bome,heiss: 

orders  having  crept  into  his  corps,  and  for  1857  a  member  of  the  House  of  ComaKKe:" 

having  neglected  the  armament  of  Sevastopol.  Leominster,  but  retired  the  following  year  ^>'- 

He  returned  to  Moscow  and  was  considered  a  receiving  an  appointment  as  amembso:::: 

chief  representative  of  the  Old  Russian  party  Indian  Council  at  home,  which  positoh?:. 

and  the  Old  Russian  ideas.    In  1848,  he  re-  tained  until  his  death.    He  was  a  magiitnii 

entered  the  active  army  and  became  a  member  of  for  Bucks,  and  a  depnty-lientenant  ioxhsh*^ 

the  council  of  war,  and  later  commander  of  the  and  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  18^- 

grenadiers  of  the  guard.    In  1856  the  Govern-  Sept.  15. — Dillon,  Johx  Blaks,  M.P-  s^ 

ment  gave  him  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Irish  lawyer  and  statesman,  died  in  Eili^'  :- 

Caucasus  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.    The  Tipperary,  aged  62  years.    He  was  edDcatf  i  i 

capture  of  Ears  was  his  last  great  exploit,  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  called  to  tk  i' 

which  he  received  the  surname  Karski.    He  in  1841,  and  practised  his  profession  fur  ^ 

remained  commander  of  the  Russian  army  in  years  in  Dublin,  at  the  same  time  being  a3^«> 


Sept  14. — Halliday,  Chables,  an  eminent  the  rebellion,  and  upon  its  failure  e*»jK^ 

merchant,  antiquarian,  and  archaeologist  of  Dub-  France,  and  from  thence  to  the  United  Stt:« 

lin,  died  at  his  residence  near  that  city.    Al-  where  he  resided  for  many  years.    A  fe«^  y^^ 

though  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  since  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  soon  h^^  ■ 

he  found  leisure  to  apply  himself  to  the  elucida-  distinguished  as  a  leader  of  thenadonidp*-'^' 

tion  of  many  obscure  branches  of  Irish  history  In  1865  he  entered  the  House  of  Cooinioii?  l*  > 

and  archffiology,  and  his  contributions  to  the  representative  from  Tipperary,  and  ererted  K> 

"  Transactions  "  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  self  while  there  to  bring  about  a  oordi*!  aix.u; 

of  which  he  was  a  valuable  member,  contain  standing  and  union  between  the  £n^^  *  "^ 

many  important  papers.    Ho  filled  the  office  of  Irish  Liberals.    He  was  an  ardent  adyoc*:e.y 

the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on  several  reform,  and  had  a  mind  thoroughly  free  t*i-- 

occasions,  was  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  illiberality  of  any  kind.    He  was  a  deep  thiajt  *. 

Commerce,  and,  besides  holding  other  responsi-  a  fluent  speaker  and  writer,  and  a  tbofwxt .' 

ble  positions,  devoted  much  time  to  the  working  honest  man. 
of  cnaritable  institutions.  Sept.  1 6. — ^Mbli£r,  M.,one  of  the  ablest  wni'-' 

Sept.  15. — Shknton,  Henry  Chawneb,  one  and  expounders  of  sanitary  science  io EbpI-^ 

of  the  most  eminent  line  engravers  in  Great  died  at  Marseilles,  aged  68  years.    Tbep^^*' 

Britain,  died  in  London,  aged  63  years.     He  portion  of  his  life  had  bcin  devoied  w  J--^ 

was  a  native  of  "Winchester,  and  was  educated  promotion  of  sanitary  science.    H«  hcijl  ^  - 

in  one  of  the  best  English  schools  of  art.    His  office  of  sanitary  inspector^nenl,  aiw  *** 

works  most  widely  known  are  engravings  for  the  leading  member  of  the  oonsoltiDg  hypt  > 

the  Art  Union  of  London,  of  which  **  The  Death  committee,  which  acts  as  an  adviser  to  ^^^'^^ 

of  CoBur  de  Leon  "  is  most  notable.    He  was  ment  on  all  questions  bearing  upon  tiie  pfi^- 
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caltb.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  learned  bodies,  he  received  nnmerons  prizes  and 

ledicine,  and  aabseqaently  became  president,  honors. 

[aring  been  inspecting  the  sanitary  establish-  Sept  — . — Sadubr,  Lomss,  a  distinguished 

leots  in  Marseilles,  he  was  returning  from  German   painter,  died   at   Weimar,  aged  86 

Qe  of  his  missions  when  he  was  struck  by  years.    She  was  a  native  of  Jena,  and  the 

coup  de  soldi,  and  died  of  cerebral  con-  contemporary  of  Goethe. 

5stion.  Oct  1. — Ttjboot,  Louis  Felix  ETncNira,  Mar- 

Sept,  28. — ^FsATVBBSTOKAUGn,  Gboboe  WiL-  qnis  de,  minister  of  France  at  Berne,  died  at 

;iM,  F.  R.  S.,  her  Britannic  majesty's  consul  Versailles,  aged  70  years.    He  descended  from 

)r  the  departments  of  Calvados  and  Seine,  a  noble  family  of  Normandy,  and  was  a  native 

ied  at  Havre,  aged  86  years.    Having  resided  of  Bons.    He  was  educated  at  the  military 

yt  many  years  during  the  early  part  of  his  school  of  Saint  Gyr,  and  served  in  the  army  for 

fe  ia  North  America,  and  having  explored  several  years,  resigning  his  commission  in  18S0. 

Qmerous  wild  tracts  then  occupied  by  the  In  1832  he  was  raised  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 

ative  Indians,  but  now  civilized  States,  he  was  and  took  his  seat  with  the  conservative  poli- 

ingolarly  weU  qualified  to  act  as  a  British  com-  ticians,  but  the  revolution  of  February  sent  him 

lissioner  in  setting,  by  arduous  service  in  the  back  to  private  life.    He  had  taken  but  little 

eld,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  part  in  public  affairs  up  to  that  time ;  but  he 

ttates.    It  was  for  the  successful  execution  of  attached  himself  to  the  Napoleonic  policy,  was 

his  task,  in  association  witJi  ^Lr.  Baring,  after-  a  member  of  the  ministry  of  the  2d  December, 

v^ard  Lord  Ashbnrton,  that  tbe  Earl  of  Aber-  1861,  and  identified  himself  entirely  with  the 

leeo,  then  her  majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  coup  tPetat     In  July,  1852,  he  resigned  the 

^airs,  assigned  to  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  M.  Drouyn  de 

(onsulate  at  Havre.    In  carrying  out  the  duties  Lhuys,  and  reccivuL  the  dignity  of  Senator. 

)f  that  ofSce  ho  received  the  full  approbation  On  the  26th  of  April,  1858,  he  was  accredited 

)f  the  Government.    His  writings  on  statistical  as  ambassador  to  ^e  court  of  Spain.    In  1854 

uid  pditical  subjects  were  clear  and  vigorous,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Soul6,  the  United 

tnd  hU  geological  memoirs  merited  the  warm  States  ambassador.     In    1852  he  was  made 

approved  of  his  attached  friends  Buckland  and  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  grand 

ttorchison.    His  works,  as  named  by  Allibone,  officer  of  the  order  in  September,  1858. 

are,  "Geological  Report,"  made  in  1834,  of  the  Oct.  11. — ^Hobbs,  William  Fisheb,  an  emi 

elevated  country  between  the  Missouri  and  the  nent  English  agriculturist,  died  at  his  residence 

Red  Rivers ;  "  Observations  on  the  Ashburton  near  Colchester,  aged  67  years.    He  was  a 

Treaty,"  1842;  *^  Excursion  through  the  Slave  native  of  White  Colne,  Essex,  and  from  his 

Btates,*^  published  in  1844 ;  and  "  Oanoe  Voy-  earliest  years  was  train^  to  farming.    He  com- 

3ge"to  theMmnesota,  1847,  in  two  volumes,  bined  both  scientific  knowledge  and  practical 

Sept  — . — BuNBAE,  David,  a  Scottish  sculp-  experience,  holding  each  in  such  exact  balance 

tor,  died  in  Scotland.    His  best  works  were  that  he  became  a  leading  agriculturist  in  the 

busts  from  life,  and  some  copies  in  marble  from  country.    At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was 

the  antique.    He  produced  busts  of  Earl  Grey,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 

Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Durham,  and  other  erai-  ciety  of  England,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of 

neat  state^en ;  but  one  of  his  greatest  works  the  founders,  and  a  prominent  member  of  sev- 

was  a  bust  of  Grace  Darling.  eral  other  important  societies,  not  only  in  his 

^t.  — , — GoLDsoHMiDT,  HERMANN,  an  cmi-  own  country,  but  abroad. 

nent  painter  and  astronomer,  died  in  Germany,  Oct.  11. — Sidney,   Sir  William  Robebt,   a 

Aged  64  years.  He  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-  parliamentary  pleader,  and  author,  died  near 

Main,  and  was  in  the  mercantile  business  until  Maidenhead,  Berks,  aged  78  years.     He  was 

thirty  years  of  age,  when  he  took  up  his  pencil,  educated  at  Trinity  College,   Cambridge,   and 

studying  under  the  celebrated  artists  Schnorr  was  a  magistrate  for  Berks.  He  was  the  author 

^d  CorneKus  in  Munich.    In  1834  he  went  to  of  works  on  savings,  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Paris,  where  he  followed  his  profession.    In  House  of  Lords  in  appeals  and  writs  of  error, 

1B47  ho  tamed  his  attention  to  astronomy,  and  on  the  practice  in  claims  to  dormant  peerages, 

m  discoveries  obtained  for  him  the  gold  medal  on  state  lotteries,  etc. 

^fthe  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  Oct.  12. — Lows,  James,  inventor  of  the  screw- 

wsidea  other  marks  of  recognition  from  the  propeller,  was  killed  by  an  accident  in  the 

AcaaemyofSdences  in  Paris,- to  which  body  street. 

m  discoveries  were  usually  first  communicated.  Oct.  13. — ^Pellew,  Hon.  Geoboe,  D.  D.,  Dean 

jlJsnameis  identified  with  no  less  than  four-  of  Norwich,  and  rector  of  Chart,  died  at  Great 

wen  of  the  small  planets  between  Mars  and  Ju-  Chart,  ^ent.  aged  73  years.    He  was  a  native 

P^ter,  viz.,— Lntetia  (1852),  Pomona  (1864),  Atar  of  Cornwall,  and  a  son  of  Admbal  Sir  Edward 

^^  (1856),  Harmonia  (1866),  Daphne  (1866),  Pellew,  G.  C.  B.,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 

J  y?  (1867),  Eugenia  (1857),  Pseudo  Daphne  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  received  holy 

I  *?'  l^oris  and  Pales  (1867),  both  discovered  orders  in  1817,  became  canon  of  Canterbury  in 

iMx  1^°^®  evening,  Europa  (1867),  Alexandra  1828,  dean  of  Norwich  in  1829,  and  rector  of 

|^»)j  Danae  (1860),  and  Panopea  (1861).  From  New  Chart  in  1862.    He  was  an  accomplished 

we  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  other  scholar,  and  published,  among  other  work^ 
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^^Tho  life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,"  and   several  endowed  a  school.    For  manr  jears  she  wt> 

volumes  of  sermons.  associated  with  Mrs.  Fry  in  visiting  the  piisos; 

Oct,  18. — SiEBOLD,  Philip  Fbanz  von,  an  of  London,  and  in  other  works  of  love  &&i 

eminent  German  botanist,  died  in  Mnnich,  aged  self-sacrifice.    She  has  left  translatioQs  whkh 

70  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Wtlrzbarg,  was  attest  the  extent  of  her  scholarship  and  tu 

educated  at'  the  university  there,  and  in  1828  beanty  of  her  style,  among  which  maj  h 

received  from  the  Dutch  Government  the  ap-  mentioned  Neander's  "  Life  of  St  Bemird." 

pointment  of  physician  and  naturalist  in  the  and  portions  of  ^*  The  Life  «nd  TimsB  of  FM 

colonial  establishment  at  Java,  and  subsequently  erick  Perthes." 

was  transferred  to  the  embassy  at  Japan.     He  Oct,  19. — ^Plunkiet,  Rt.  Hon.  and  BeT.  Tbov- 

devoted  several  years  to  careful  explorations,  as  Span  Plunket,  second  lord  and  bishop  of 

receiving   material    assistance  from  Japanese  Tuam,  died  in  Tonrenakeady,  Galway,  t^.  74 

naturalists  who  sought  the  benefit  of  his  in-  years.    He  was  a  son  of  William  Coajn^iffl 

structions.    His  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Plnnket,  the  great  Irish  chancellor;  vtsed?- 

scientiiio  inquiries  finally  brought   him  into  cated  at  Trinity  Oollege,  Dublin,  and  \ixmL 

collision  with  the  Japanese  Gh>vernment,  and  held  some  preferments,  he  was  appoiueed  De^ 

in  1828  he  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  of  Down  in  1831,  and  in  1839  was  raised  to  tiv> 

In  1830  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  occupied  bishopric  of  Tuam.    He  was  an  active  and  entr- 

some  years  in  the  preparation  of  several  works  getic  prelate,  as  was  evinced  by  the  prosperitr 

embodying  the  results  of  his  investigations,  of  the  diocese  under  his  care. 

Snl^equeutly  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Nangasaki.  Oct.  24.--Oonqx7E8T,  J.  T.,  M.  D.,  an  enisest 

His  chief  works  are :  "  Epitome  Lingua  Japon-  English  surgeon  and  aniiior,  died  at  The  Oaks 

icffl  "  (Batavia,  1826),  *^  Fauna  Japonica  "  (Ley-  Kent,  aged  77  years.    He  entered  the  profeeaci 

den,  1836-46),  **  Bibliotheca  Japonica  "  (1833-  early,  obtaining  his  degree  as  member  of  ti^:* 

^41),     ^^Catalogus    Librorum    Japonicomm"  Ooll^eof  Surgeon  sat  eighteen,  and  the  foDor- 

(1845),  "  Urkundliche  Darstellung  der  Bestre-  ing  year  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  iq  tbe 

bungen  Kicderlands  nnd  Russlands  znr  Eroff-  Military  Medical  Depot  at  Chatham,  and  ^nigtj 

nung  Japans  "  (1854).    He  has  also  left  uncom-  afterward  held  the  same  post  in  the  R^rJ 

pleted    an    elaborate   illastrated   work   upon  Marines  at  Brompton,  whence  he  went  to  tbt 

Japanese  plants,  commenced  in  1832.  Edinburgh  University  and  graduated  in  1^1  ^> 

Oct.  18. — ^Robinson,  Geobqe  Augusttts,  an  In  1814  Dr.  Conquest  commenced  prtdic^e  h 

English  government  officer,  died  at  Bath,  aged  London,  and  his  talents  attracting  attention.  b« 

68  years.    He  was  a  native  of  London.    In  was  called  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  tf  >l 

1830  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  project  Bartholomew's  Hospital.     He  was  a  mac  k< 

of  much  importance  to  the  government,  the  great  benevolence,  nsing  all  his  energies  for  t^ 

removal  of  ^e  blacks  from  the  island  of  Tas-  promotion  of  the  interests  of  his  feilow-orc. 

mania  to  Flinder's  Island,   which  had   been  Among  his  published  works  may  be  mondoiied. 

assigned  exclusively  to  them.    As  an  acknowl-  '*  Outlines  of  Midwifery,"  subsequently  mc- 

edgment  of  this  service,  he  was  placed  at  the  lated  into  most  of  the  European  lan^rna^  tsJ 

head  of  the  Protectors  of  the  Aborigines  in  ultimately  into  Hindostanee  and  Ohioe^:  & 

Australia.  pamphlet  on  the  *'*'  Use  and  Abuse  of  Moctr^." 

Oct.  16. — ^Hopkins,  "Wiuiam,  F.  R.  S.,  Senior  and  a  revised  edition  of  the  Bible,  known  t 

Esquire  Bedell  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  **  The  Bible,  with  20,000  EinendatkxuL'' 

died  there,  aged  about  63  years.    He  was  edu-  Oct.  26. — ^Dorioit,  Ebio,  a  Canadian  joan»!- 

cated  as  a  farmer,  but  finding  that  occupation  ist,  died  at  L'Avenir,  Canada.    Ue  besso  H:« 

uncongenial  to  his  tastes,  he  entered  the  nni-  without  means,  but  through  nntiring  indcstn 

versity  comparatively  late  in  life,  and  graduated  and   courage    snrmounted    all   obstadeiv  s>i 

in  1827.    He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  entered  publio  life  early  as  the  condQet<»'  <>< 

private  tutor,  devoting  much  of  his  attention  a    newspaper     published     nnder    the   titl-- 

to  mathematics  and  geology.    Recently  a  uni-  "  L'Avenir,"  which  he  afterward  gave  to  v^ 

versity  prize  was  founded  in  his  honor;  the  village  where  he  spent  his  later  years.   Fi-r  3 

funds  of  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Cam-  time  this  journal  was  exceedingly  profpenAN 

bridge  Philosophical  Society  for  the  encourage-  but  owing  to  some  opposition  it  was  di^Mt- 

ment  of  mathematico^physioal  investigations,  tinned,  and,  after  a  short  experience  in  ntere»c- 

Mr.  Hopkins  served  in  turn  in  the  offices  of  tile  life,  he  established  another  joarnal  callo! 

president  of  the  Geolo^cal  Society,  and  of  the  "  Le  D^firicheup."     M.  Dorion  sat  in  «Tcrt! 

British  Association   for  the  Advancement  of  successive   Parliaments   for   the  coonties  <^ 

Science.  Drummond  and  Arthabaska,  and  viel^kd  t 

Oct.  18. — Wrench,  Miss  Matilda,  an  English  large  influence  throughout  that  portion  ot  the 

writer  and  philanthropist,  died  at  Bowden,  Sel-  conntry. 

kirkshire.    She  was  of  English  birth,  but  had  Oct.  28.— Spexce,  B.  E.,  an  EnglL**  sf*^ 

spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  last  twenty  long  resident  at  Rome,  died  at  Leghorn,  inwa? 

years  in  Scotland,  devoting  her  energies  and  his  most  popular  works  are :  "  The  Fiwiins  <'^ 

her  posaessions  to  the  advancement    of  the  Moses,"  ^^  Jeanie  Deans,"  and  '*The  Shepbero 

interests  of  the  people  in  the  western  High-  Boy." 

*  lands,  especially  in  Skye,  where  she  built  and  Oct.  — . — Y^kscsa^  Geobge  Hesex  an  s^^it^" 
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nd  author,  died  in  Paris,  aged  50  years.    At  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.     On  resigning  that 

Q  carl/  age  he  became  connected  with  the  appointment,  he  was,  in  1841,  madenavd  com- 

resd  as   a    parliamentary   reporter   of   the  mander-in-chief  in  the  East  Indies,  snperintend- 

Times,"  **  Mirror  of  Parliament,"  and  other  ing  all  the  operatiqns  in  China,  from  the  taking 

apcrs.    .Ho  was  successively  editor  of  the  of  Amoy  to  the  pacification  of  Nanking,  in 

Morning   Post,"   "  Atlas,"    "  Dublin   Daily  1842,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 

Ixpress,"  and  "Morning  Chronicle."    Among  houses  of  Parliament.    As  a  reward  for  his 

is  pnblished  works  are :  "  The  Orators  of  the  services,  he  was  made  a  G.  C.  B.,  and  subse- 

Lge,"  and  critical  biographies  of  B.  Disraeli,  quently  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet 

ir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  He  was  made  principal  aide-de-camp  to  the 

'almereton.  queen  in   1846,  rear-admiral    of  the  United 

Nov.  1. — ^Babkeb,  Bbbnaed,  a  philanthropist  Kingdom  in  1862,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet  in 

f  Edinburgh,  died  in  that  city.    He  was  a  man  1863. 

f  deep  and  remarkable  sympathies,  with  a  Nov,  20. — Shihlet,  Rev.  Walteb  Waddi^o- 

eea  perception  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  tow,  D.  D.,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 

he  poorer  classes,  to  whom  his  purse  was  ever  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  died  there, 

pen.    Especially  was  he  interested  in  the  poor  aged  88  years.    He  was  the  only  son  of  the  late 

i  CJowgate,  and  for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf  Rt.  Rev.  W.  A.  Shirley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor 

wame  widely  known  as  "  The  King  of  Cow-  and  Man ;  was  educated  at  Ragby,  University 

:ate."    About  forty  years  ago  he  commenced  College,  and  "Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where 

jnsiness  in  Edinburgh  as  an  "  old-clothes  man,"  he  subsequently  became  fellow  and  tutor.    Hav- 

nd  by  his  integrity  extended  his  business  until  ing  won  many  honors  during  his  collegiate 

us  agents  in  Ireland  and  America  often  gave  course,  he  was  in  1826  appointed  a  master  in 

)rder3  for  the  shipment  of  goods,  advancing  the  schools,  and  in  1862  was  nominated  to  the 

herefor  large  sums.    At  his  death  he  was  said  office  of  select  preacher.    In  1864  he  was  ap- 

0  have  left  property  worth  £40,000.  pointed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  regins  pro- 

Nov.  2.— Holland,  Saba,  Lady,  an  English  fessorship  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  canonry 

mlhor,  died  in  London.    She  was  a  daughter  of  Christ  Church.  His  scholarship  was  thorough 

rf  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  in  1834  and  brilliant,  and  in  liis  teachings  he  always  went 

Danied  Sir  Henry  Holland,  M.  D.,  the  eminent  to  the  fountain-head.  He  was  well-known  in  the 

>hysician.    She  was  the  author  of  the  well-  literary  world  as  the  editor  of  the  "Fasciculi 

mown  biography  of  her   father,   the  witty  Zizanioram  Magistri  Johannis  "Wyclif,"  and  also 

Canon  of  St.  PauPs.  of  letters  illustrative  of  the  reign  of  Henry  UL, 

Nop,  3. — Oollinowood,  Robebt  Gustavtts  which  works  were  brought  out  by  him  under 

Adolputs,  M.  D.,  physician  and  author,  died  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  1868 

at  Bishop wearmoutb,  aged  83  years.    He  was  a  and  1863,  respectively.  • 

native  of  Alnwick,  and  was  early  destined  for.  Nov.  24. — Chkvalikb,  Sulpick  Paul  (Qavar- 

tbe  profesfflon  in  which  his  father,  Dr.  Thomas  ni),  an  eminent  French  designer  and  carica- 

ColliDgwood,  had  achieved  so  distinguished  a  turist,  died  in  Paris,  aged  65  years.  His  parents 

feputation  in  England.    He  was  licensed  to  were  originally  from  Burgundy,  but  had  then  just 

practice  in  1810,   and  in  1813  received    his  established  themselves  in  Paris,  where  he  was 

degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Edin-  born,  in  1801.    He  was  educated  to  embrace  at 

Wgb,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col-  pleasure  the  profession  of  architecture  or  civil 

lege  of  Surgeons.     Subsequently  he  was  for  engineering.    Choosing  the  latter,  he  was,  in 

some  time  physician  to  the  Universal  Medical  his  twentieth  year,  appointed  surveyor  in  the 

iMtiiate  of  London.    His  scientific  knowledge  land  valuation  office,  his  residence  to  be  at 

»nd  literary  abilities  were  of  a  high  order,  Tarbes.    During  his  leisure  hours  he  amused 

and  his  love  of  art  had  prompted  him  to  ac-  himself  with  his  pencil,  and  at  thirty-four  years 

qaire  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  anti-  of  age  obtained  an  engagement  to  sketch  the 

qaities,  &c.    He  was  the  author  of  "  Lectures  fashions  of  the  day  for  a  weekly  journal,  and 

on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  an  subsequently  undertook  the  management  of  the 

'*E>aay  on  Dtopsy,"  and  occasional  valuable  "Journal  des  Gens  du  Monde."    His  produc- 

conWbutions  to  medical  journals.  tions  gave  him  a  wide  reputation,  and  among 

Aop.  18.— Paekeb,  Admiral    Su*  William,  his  most  popular  illustrations  may  be  mentioned 

^art.,  G.  0.  B.,an  English  naval  officer,  died  in  those  of  Eugene  Sue,  in  the  " Diable  i  Paris," 

btiffordshire,  aged  84  years.    He  entered  the  and  the  works  of  Balzac.     Among  his  com- 

nayy  in  1798,  serving  in  the  West  Indies,  and  positions  are  the  "Lorettea,"  the  "Artistes," 

f»>ag  from  rank  to  rank  until,  in  1802,  as  Cap-  the  "  Bals  Masques,"  the  "  Balivemes  de  Paris," 

[ain  of  the  Amazon,  he  distinguished  himself  the  "Enfants  Terribles,"  "Parents  Terribles," 

in  the  war  with  France.    During  this  period  he  and  the  *'  Impressions  des  Voyages."    He  took 

captured  several  French  and  Spanish  privateers,  the  name  of  Gavami,  after  a  sketch  by  him  of 

p  was  the  hero  of  many  brilliant  exploits,  the  Circus  of  Gavami,  among  the  Pyrenees. 

n  July,  1830,  he  was  made  rear-admirflJ,  and  Having  become  deeply  interested  in  math(y 

the  following  year  was  invested  with  the  chief  matical  pursuits  and  aerostation,  he  deserted 

J<^mmand  of  the  Lisbon  station.    In  July,  1834,  art  in  1856,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  so 

"c  was  made  K.  C.  B.,  and  ten  days  liter  a  entirely  to  these  studies  that  his  health  suffered 
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from  confinemeot,  which  ultimatelj  Rhortened  Park  gardens,  aged  76  years.    HewasedacatM 

his  life.  at  the  Royal  Military  Schools  of  Greftt  Hfirlow 

Kov,    29. — Babaittb,   Aimable    Gxtillaumb  and  Woolwich;  entered  the  serrice  of  the  £«94 

Pbosper  BsuaiisE,  Baron,  a  French  historian  India  Company  in  1804,  and  serred  at  the  siege 

and  diplomatist,  died  at  Auvergne,  France,  aged  of  Kalinger  in  1812.    He  was  Bcureyor-gefleKl 

84  years.    His  immediate  ancestors  were  schol*  of  India,  and  superintendent  of  the  great  tri- 

ars  of  some  reputation,  and  under  the  super-  gonometrical  survey  from  1830  to  18^,  wben 

vision  of  his  father,  young  Prosper  received  a  he  retired  from  the  service  with  the  rack  <>: 

thorough  classical  education,  ailer  which  he  coloneL    He  was  knighted  and  made  C.  B.  is 

entered  the  polytechnic  school  in  Auvergne,  his  1861. 

native  town.    Entering  puhlio  life  in  1802,  he  Dec,  3. — Hixcks,   Rev.  Edwasd,  D.  D^  a 

held  several  offices  at  home  and  diplomatic  mis-  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  pliilo/- 

sions  abroad;  served  for  a  time  as  general  gist,  and  archaeologist,  died  at Ki]leleagb,coQ&tT 

secretary  of  the  home  department,  and  in  1819  Down,  Ireland,  aged  72  years.    He  was  the  son 

was  made  a  peer  of  France,  when  he  gave  him-  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dix  Hincks,  professor  of  Eebrer 

self  up  more  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits,  and  head-master  of  the  dassical  school  ia  tbe 

As  early  as  1808  he  published  anonymously  an  Belfast  Academical  Institution.    He  was  a  u- 

able  sketch  of  the  literary  men  of  the  eighteenth  tive  of  Cork;  graduated  at  the  Dablio  rni* 

century.     In  1814  were  published  the  *^Me-  versity  in  1812,   and   took  a  fellowship  tie 

moirs  "  of  Madame  de  La  Roch^aquelin,  relat-  following  year.    In  1826  he  became  rector  cf 

ing  to  the  sanguinary  wars  waged  against  the  Killeleagh,  holding  that  position  until  his  dealt, 

insurgents  of  I^  Vendue  during  the  first  period  He  contributed  numerous  valuable  papers,  espe 

of  the  French  Republic,  the  greater  portion  of  cially  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  Asjrii:. 

which  was  written  by  his  pen.    In  1821  he  cuneiform  inscriptions,  to  the  Rojal  Irish  Aca- 

published   his   French    version   of    Schiller's  demy,  the  Royal  Society  of  lateratore,  tt« 

dramas,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  for  Asiatic  Society,  and  the  British  Associatict 

years  to  his  most  important  work,  as  the  histo-  He  was  one  of  the  chief  restorers  of  As^x 

rian  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.    This  labor,  learning,  tjirowing  great  light  on  the  lingusC: 

BO  ably  performed,  gained  him  an  entrance  into  character  and  grammatictQ  structure  ii  tl^* 

the  French  Academy  in  1828.    Ailer  the  revo-  languages  represented  on  the  Assjrian  noav 

lution  of  1830,  Barante  was  appointed  ambas-  menta.    He  was  an  able  advocate  of  reform  i: 

sador  to  the  court  of  Turin,  and  in  1835  was  the  Irish  Establishment, 

sent  as  minister  to  Petersburg.    His  subsequent  i>«(;.  8.— Frsbb,  Jambs  Hatlet,  an  £ii{£.^^ 

writings  were  partly  political,  but  mainly  his-  commentator  on  the  prophecies,  died  at  ^bT- 

torioal.  ington,  Bedfordshire,  aged  67  years.   In  1^1^ 

Dee,  1. — Cotton,  W^uam,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  he  first  commenced  the  study  of  prophecy,  ai  \ 

an  English  philanthropist,  director  of  the  Bank  although  the  death  of  the  ilrst  and  Secoti 

of  England,  died  in  Leytonstone,  Essex,  aged  Kapoleons  seemed  at  the  tnne  to  have  eipW^;: 

80  years.    lie  was  descended  from  the  Cotton  his  Napoleonic  theory  of  interpretatioD.  b«  :/•* 

faimly  of  Cheshire ;  was  educated  at  the  Gram-  hered  to  it  through  all   adverse  appearanres 

mar  School  of  Chigwell,  and  in  his  fifteenth  and  continued  even  to  the  last  to  look  oo  tic 

year  entered  a  counting  house.     In  1808  he  present  Emperor  of  the  French  as  destined  t» 

became  connected  with  a  large  firm  manufac-  fulfil  his  expectations  as  to  the  downfall  of  the 

turing  machinery  for  registering  cables,  and  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  briei 

from  this  time  developed  that  deep  and  active  reign   of  Antichrist^    as    preparatory  to  tL« 

interest  in  the  social  and  spiritual  welfare  of  restitution  of  all  things, 

his  fellow-men  which  characterized  his  future  DecAl, — MEATH,Itev.  JoimCA2mnni.PJ^. 

life.    He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of^  di(Ml  at  MoliiD^'^^ 

the  National  Society,  was  governor  of  Christ^s  aged  about  75  years.    He  was  eonsecrateti ::: 

Hospital,  the  originator  of  public  baths  and  1880.    One  of  the  most  able  and  active  pf^*'*^ 

wash  houses,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  forma-  he  was  always  distinguished  by  strong  poHd  ^ 

tion  of  Eing^s  College,  and  was  over  actively  feeling,  which  manifested  itself  especiallj  in  tie 

engaged  in  tlie  work  of  church  building.    In  election  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  in  t> 

1822  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  advocacy  of  tenant  right. 

England,  of  which  he  was  governor  three  times.  Dee.  13. — Robxbtsok,  Joseph,   LL  P-  * 

During  this  period  the  necessity  of  weighing  Scottish  antiquarian,  died  at  Edinbur^  t^^ 

the  whole  of  the  gold  coinage  of  tlie  country  55  years.    He  was  a  native  of  AberdetQ  acJ 

led  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  automaton  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  early  in  Lv 

weighing  machine,  now  so  extensively  used,  turned  his  attention  to  the  editorial  profesfft- 

He  retired  from  his  position  as  director  of  the  He  edited  several  volumes  for  the  ^P^'r 

bank  in  1866.    Mr.  Cotton  was  a  deputy-lieu-  Maitland,  and  Bannatyne  clubs.    In  J^W  ";» 

tenant  for  Essex,  chairman  of  Petty  Sessions  at  antiquarian  tastes  were  gratified  bj  an  apixHO*- 

Ilford  and  Stratford,  and  subsequently  chair-  ment  as  curator  of  the  Historical  DepartmrLi 

man  of  Quarter  Sessions  at  Chelmsford.  of  the  Register  Office  at  Edmburgh,  vhich  ^ 

Dec.  1.— Everest,  Col.  Sir  Geokoe,  0.  B.,  F.  ition  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.   F|^* 

R.  S.,  Royal  Bengal  Artillery,  died  at  Hyde  men  were  moro  thoroughly  aoqwiat*.^  «i-' 
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the  literature  and  history  of  the  northeastern  him  to  the  position  of  chargS  cTaffaires  at 
portion  of  Scotland  than  Dr.  Robertson.  His  Washington,  which  he  held  until  the  nsnrpa- 
last  published,  work  was  a  collection  of  the  tion  of  Don  Mignel,  when  he  resigned  and  re- 
canons  and  councils  of  the  ancient  Scotch  tired  to  a  life  of  privacy.  After  the  expulsion 
church,  entitled  "  Statnta  EcclesisB  Scotianae."  of  the  usurper  from  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and 

Dee.  13. — ^Moxbo,  Rev.  Edwabd,  M.  A.,  an  the  reinstatement  of  the  lawftil  sovereign,  Sig- 
English  clerg}TQan  and  author,  died  at  St.  John^s  nor  de  Figaniere  e  Morao  was  appointed  Minis- 
Vicarage,  Leeds,  aged  61  years.  He  was  a  ter  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
native  of  London,  where  his  ancestors  for  four  represent  his  country  at  Washington.  This  po- 
successive  generations  had  practised  as  phy-  sition  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  death. 
gicians.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  Being  the  senior  representative  of  foreign  gov- 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  emments,  he  had  for  many  years  occupied  the 
1836.  In  1839  he  was  ordained,  and,  after  position  of  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 
holding  for  a  time  the  curacy  of  Harrow,  was  Dee.  — . — Frank,  M.  the  oldest  rahbi  of  the 
in  1S40  appointed  to  the  incumbency  of  Har-  Jewish  Church  in  Germany,  died  at  Wilna, 
row  Weald,  which  he  held  until  1860,  when  he  aged  108  years. 

accepted  the  vicarage  of  St.  John%  Leeds.  At  OHIO.  This  State  is  steadily  advancing  in 
Harrow  Weald  he  conducted  a  training  college  population,  wealth,  and  general  prosperity. 
fur  schoolmasters,  and  candidates  for  holy  or-  Since  the  close  of  the  war  a  new  impetus  has 
derg.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  been  given  to  every  department  of  industry. 
select  preachers  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Labor  has  been  amply  rewarded,  and  success 
He  was  latterly  an  adherent  of  high  church  has  attended  business  operations  of  every  kind, 
principles,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Co- 
theological  and  other  works,  among  which  are  lumbus  May  24th,  nominating  General  Beijjamin 
'*  The  Fulfilment  of  the  Ministry,"  "  Reasons  Lefevre  for  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  AL  Key 
for  feeling  secure  in  the  Church  of  England,"  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  William 
**Daay  Studies  during  Lent,"  "The  Dark  Sarwell  for  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
River,"  **  The  Combatants,"  and  "  The  Mid-  Works.  The  following  resolutions  were  nnan- 
night  Sea."  imously  adopted : 

Dec.  17.— Hind,  Rev.  John,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Besohed,  That  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  will  adhere 

an  English  clergyman,  and  author  of  mathe-  in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  with 

matical  text  books,  died  at  Cambridge,  aged  70  nnfaltering  fidelity  and  firmness,  to  the  organixation 

years.    He  graduated  at  St.   John^s  College,  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  its  ancient  and  well- 

r„«,k 'J       •     1010      t?         *•      \         -  4?  ii?-i  settled  principles  as  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 

tambridge,  m  1818.     For  a  time  he  was  fellow  the  moral  apostle  of  Americon  Democracy,  and  as 

]>ndge.  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  the  party  from  the 


and  tator  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,    acknowledged 
He  was  the  author  of  works  of  great  merit  on    foundation  of 


pted  by  the  party 

the  Government,  ana  especially  of 


arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  differential  ^^^^  taxation,  and  of  representation  of  aU  SUtos 

calcnH  and  arithmetical  alge^^^  .  "'Xl^^rThl^^^^^^^ 

JMe,  20.— GiLBEBT,  Mrs.  Annk,  an  ±.nglish  the  immediate  and  unconditional  restoration  of  all  the 

writer  for  children,  died  at  Nottingham,  aged  States  to  the  exercise  of  their  rights  within  the  Fed- 

84  years.    She  was  the  widow  of  Rev.  Joseph  eral  Union,  under  the  Constitution,  aud  that  we  will 

Gilbert,  also  an  author,  but  was  better  known  S!^!;"^ '°A^*n  ""'f  J'JP??'*  Andrew  Johnson  as 

5n  i;*«J^»-.  ^'-^i^-  «-    aL«^  t— i^«      qva  ««.«*.  President  of  the  Umted  States  m  all  the  necessary 

miiterary  circles  as  Anne  Taylor.     She  came  and  proper  means  to  carry  out  hU  policy  as  directed 

01  a  literary  stock,  her  parents,  brothers,  and  to  that  end,  and  especially  in  securing  immediate 

Bister,  being  well-known  writers.     One  of  Mrs.  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 

Gilbert's  first  works  was  "  Original  Poems  for  sentatives  to  the  eleyen  States  from  which  it  is  now 

Infent  Minds,"  prepared  in  connection  with  her  T ?h^^«SiJ?^^^^  ?o'nd^l:!^TM!?o'i?l'y'  i^ 

stfter,  Jane  Taylor,  and  to  this  day  a  popular  Union,  anf  of  negro  political  and  ciril  equality  en- 

uvorite;  she  was  also  the  author  of  the  admir-  forced  by  the  Federal  Government. 
able  little  poem  *'  My  Mother."  Besolvedy  That  to  accomplish  the  purposes  abore 

Dec.  24.— DioK,  Robert,  the  scientific  baker  ?«*  ^rth  we  will  cordially  coiperato  at  public  meet- 

ftfTlmiNjft  "!?«/•    ^;a<i  {«  fKA4>  4-^«rn      Ti»^««i>.  o  insfs,  couTentions,  and  at  the  polls.  With  all  men,  with- 

Ulrol T  I     1^- V.    ?         /^  ^^  Though  a  out  Reference  to  past  party  position,  who  honestly, 

Oaker  by  trade,  his  love  of  science  rendered  his  and  by  their  acts  and  votes,  as  well  as  by  their  pro- 

bQsinesg  remunerative,  and  his  shop  was  the  fessions,  support  the  President  in  his  policy  of  res- 

rtsort  of  men  of  influence  and  education,  who  toration  as  now  desired. 

considered  him  one  of  the  highest  authorities        j^^  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 

npon  certam  scientific  questions.    He  was  a  at  Columbus  Juno  20th,  and  made  the  following 

f  JT°^?*,  ^^^^^^  ^^  i^® .  ^"*^s^  Association  nominations :  Secretary  of  State,  "William  Henry 

lor  the  Advancement  of  Science.  S^i^h.  j^^ge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Josiah 

Dec.  24.-.F10ANIKRE  E  MoRAo,  J.  C.,  Portu-  q^^^^    3^3^^  of  ^^^i^^  ^^rks,  John  M.  Barrel. 
Piese  mmister  to  the  United  States,  died  in        xhe  convention  adopted  the  following  reso- 

iirookiyn,  L.  L,  aged  68  years.    He  was  bom  lotions  : 

It  Lisbon,  and  was  sent  to  this  country  in  the        ^    ,'  ,  ,^  ^  ^.    tt  *         -*      r  /^u-^   v    • 
capacity  of  consnl  at  Norfolk   Va    manv  vears        Spiffed,  That  the  Union  party  of  Ohio,  haying 

Jk'.n      (ft    ^Sr        *?     i  '..       '  i^fi  .^  ^^  sustained  the  General  GoTemment,  during  four  years 

a?o.    After  fulfilling  the  duties  of  this  oflSce  of  successful  war,  against  the  united  efforts  of  rebels 

acceptably  for  years,  his  government  promoted  in  the  South  and  their  partisans  in  the  Nortl^  »ow 
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demand  that  peace  shall  be  established  npon  soch 
sure  foundations  that  rebellion  and  secession  will 
neTcr  again  endaneer  our  national  existence. 

Reaohedf  That  this  convention  fully  indorses  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Lej^slatures  of  the  States,  as  a  nberal, 
wise,  and  patriotic  adiustment ;  and  the  Union  party 
of  Ohio  pledge  for  it  their  united  and  hearty  support. 

jResolvedf  That  the  nation  owes  the  heroic  men  of 
our  army  and  narj  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude  for 
their  patriotic  service  in  defence  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  and  we  urge  upon  Congress  the  duty 
of  equalising  the  bounties ;  and  that  while  we  cher- 
ish with  the  tenderest  affection  the  memories  of  the 
fallen  braves,  we  pledge  to  their  widows  and  orphans 
the  nation's  care  and  protection. 

At  the  election  in  October  the  total  vote  for 
Secretary  of  State  was  469,908;  of  which  Wil- 
liam H.  Smith  received  256,802,  and  Benj.  F. 
Lefevre,  218,606.  Of  the  nineteen  members 
of  Congress  elected,  seventeen  are  Kepablicans 
and  two  Democrats,  The  State  Legislature  is 
divided  as  follows : 

Senatei         Hoose.      Joint  ballot 

Republicans 25  Gd  94 

Democrats 12  86  43 

Rep.  maj....    18  88  46 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  for 
taxation  is  25,403,301,  the  valuation  of 
which  is $498,771,084 

The  value  of  real  estate  in  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  is 164,876,508 

The  value  of  chattel  property  is 442,561,879 

Total  valuation  of  1866 $1,106,208,921 

This  is  an  increase  over  1866  of  $36,603,066, 
of  which  the  sam  of  $175,072  was  in  real  es- 
tate not  in  cities  and  villages;  $2,914,491  in 
real  estate  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and 
$33,618,603  in  chattel  property. 

The  total  State  and  local  taxes  for  the  year 
were  $16,507,867.13. 

The  aggregate  assessments  for  school  pur- 
poses in  1866  amounted  to  $4,493,844.50,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $8,056,652.48  was  by  local 
taxation,  and  $1,437,192.02  by  State  levy. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable condition,  and  its  credit  in  market  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  State.  The 
receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  15th  November,  including  the  balance 
of  $756,0^5.92  unexpended  in  the  previous 
year,  were  $8,455,748.41.  The  expenditures 
were  $7,484,496.73.  The  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury, November  15th,  was  $1,021,000.  The 
State  debt  at  the  same  date  amounted  to  $12,- 
912,000.  The  decrease  of  the  public  debt  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  was  $1,097,246.81.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  most  important  interest  in  the  State, 
and  is  flourishing.  The  number  of  acres  planted 
in  wheat  was  1,451,720,  yielding  a  product  of 
13,284,189  bushels.  The  yield  of  com  was  68,- 
063,668  bushels  from  1,932,845  acres  planted; 
and  of  oats,  17,586,664  bushels,  from  690,740 
acres.  The  State  produced  during  the  year 
32,450,139  pounds  of  butter,  and  16,947,906 
pounds  of  cheese.  The  tobacco  crop  amounted 
to  14,107,823  pounds.    The  yield  of  maple  su- 


gar was  5,660,002  pounds,  and  of  sorghum  sd 
gar  67,068  pounds,  with  8,963,751  gallons  <f 
soi'ghum  syrup,  and  408,416  gallons  of  m&ple 
syrup.  6,660  acres  were  devoted  to  grape  Cul- 
ture, producing  2,487,000  pounds  of  frnit  a&: 
287,008  gallons  of  wine. 

The  product  of  wool  was  20,942,671  pom6. 
Large  quantities  of  rye,  buckweat,  barkv.  h'. 
clover,  flax,  and  potatoes,  were  ak)  nusoi 
Great  attention  is  given  to  stock-rdsiDg.  and  l.> 
State  can  furnish  better  specimens  of  domes:  r 
animals.  The  following  shows  the  number  se<1 
value  of  the  live-stock  of  the  State : 


Horses . . . . 

Cattle 

Mules,  etc, 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Ifainber. 


Tftln^ 


1,268,698 

20,165 

7,089,885 

1,817,159 


1,0-S  «,::•' 
s.Bi.^n 


Liberal  provision  is  made  for  the  support  : 
common  schools,  of  which  there  are  over  11.' .•' 
ui  the  State. 

No  census  has  been  taken  in  Ohio  since  IS^**; 
but  the  following  table,  deduced  from  the  \<.'x 
in  October,  will,  it  is  estimated,  approxiicix 
very  closely  to  the  present  pojiulation  of  tbc 
principal  cities  and  towns,  and  show  their  m 
of  increase : 


CITIES. 


Cincinnati . 
Cleveland. . 
Columbus . 
Dayton.... 

Toledo 

Za'taesville . 
Sandusky. . 
Hamilton . . 
Springfield 
Xenia 


Chillicothe... 
Portsmouth. , 
Steubenville 

Akron , 

Newark 

Piqua 

Mansfield  . . . 

Canton 

TiflBn 

Marietta 

Lancaster. . . . 

Ironton 

Gallipolis  .. , 


Population, 

Popc'itxi 

1860. 

:?«. 

161,044 

:?.t.^* 

48,417 

5:,i?r 

16,554 

«.S.4 

S0,0S1 

t^M 

18,768 

r,^^t 

9,229 

vi,r:i 

8,408 

ii.fc? 

7,228 

ii>' 

7.002 

11.4U 

4,653 

r-.^'io 

7,626 

8,::< 

6,2i^ 

8.1'-: 

6,154 

S,4f? 

8,477 

r,*iJ 

4,675 

f>,'.^V' 

4,616 

CM 

4.6>1 

fi,*.-=^ 

4,041 

rs-:' 

3,992 

f,r;«       1 

4,823 

^42: 

4,803 

5,3> 

8,691 

4,:i: 

8,41S 

4  ?"• 

During  the  year  ending  July  Ist,  11,000  w«^ 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  State;  bdn;:- 
larger  number  than  any  similar  period  b? 
shown  for  ten  years  past. 

The  number  of  marriages  reported  for  tl^ 
year  was  80,000 ;  being  an  increase  of  tlin) 
per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  and  some  6.1* ' 
more  than  in  any  year  of  the  past  ten. 

The  amount  of  money  loaned  upon  theffi'-^' 
gages  recorded  in  the  State,  is  an  eridfcc 
both  of  the  numbers  of  transfers  of  capital  aiii 
real  estate,  and  of  confidence  in  the  stability  ^: 
business.    The  amount  secured  in  mortpjg^ 


OLDENBURG. 
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in  1866  was  $32,000,000.  There  was  also  a 
great  increase  in  ceittificates  issued  for  the  in- 
corporation of  manufacturing  companies,  such 
us  rolling-mills,  iron  furnaces,  factories,  etc. 

The  various  asylums  are  in  good  condition, 
snd,  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  doing 
thoroughly  the  good  work  committed  to  them. 
Tiie  penitentiary  has  been  managed  with  firm- 
ness, good  discipline,  and  economy.  Owing  to 
the  i'act  that  the  existing  contracts  for  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners  were  made  when  the  value  of 
Libor  was  much  lower  than  at  present,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  exceeded  the  receipts 
from  the  labor  of  the  convicts  by  the  sum  of 
$10,239.86.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
coQvictg  are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  a 
large  majority  of  them  are  yoxmg  men  who 
have  very  recently  come  of  age. 

The  State  Reform  Farm  was  organized  eleven 
years  ago  upon  the  "family  system"  adopted  in 
some  reformatories  for  youth  in  Continental 
Earope,  and  was  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
the  plan  into  this  country.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  yoath  sent  there  have  been  convicted  of 
pftnitentiary  crimes,  some  of  them  of  the  gravest 
oliaracter.  The  great  aim  of  the  commissioner 
in  charge,  and  of  the  elder  brothers  (as  the 
officers  and  teachers  are  called),  has  been  to  re- 
vive in  these  boys  a  respect  for  rectitude  and  a 
love  for  truth  and  virtue.  All  the  discipline 
and  instraction  has  been  directed  to  this  end. 
Vhile  the  fact  of  their  deserving  punishment 
has  not  been  ignored,  they  have  been  made  to 
feel  that  their  crimes  have  made  the  discipline 
of  the  school  a  necessity  to  them  for  their 
own  good,  and  a  necessity  for  the  community's 
protection.  Records  have  been  kept  of  the 
fOQth  discharged,  and  their  history  traced  as 
^r  as  it  has  been  })ossible  to  do  so,  and  the  re- 
solts  have  been  such  as  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  hundreds  of  boys  have  been  made  useful 
ind  honest  members  of  society,  who*  would 
rtherwisehave  filled  the  prisons  of  the  land  and 
>cIonged  to  the  class  of  professional  crimiufJs. 
^  OLDENBURG,  a  grand  duchy  an  Northern 
5ermany,  Grandduke,  Peter  I.,  born  July  8, 
^•27;  succeeded  his  father,  Feb.  27,.  1863. 
leir-apparent,  Frederic  August,  born  Nov,  16, 
_^  j2.  In  the  German-Italian  war,  Oldenburg 
ided  with  Prussia,  and  after  the  war  it  joined 
he  North  German  Confederation.  On  Sept. 
7,  1866,  Oldenburg  concluded  a  treaty  with 
*nis3ia,  by  which  the  grand  duke  of  Oldenburg 
eded  his  claims  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
•  liile  Prussia  ceded  to  Oldenburg  some  districts 
f  Holstein,  with  a  population  of  12,604  inhab- 
tants.  The  ar^  of  Oldenburg  is  now  2,468 
l^aro  miles,  and  the  population  814,416.  The 
'Weiuent  of  shipping  in  1864  was  as  follows : 


Flxo, 

*-  — 

Entkxxd. 

CI.KABED. 

I'lenbai^ 

^rtigu. 

Ill 

LMte. 

86,463 
120,190 

^220 
8,202 

Ltfto. 

89,on 

124,261 

ToUl 

8,748 

206,658 

8,422 

218,882 

The  commercial  navy  consisted  in  1865  of 
610  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  2,896  lasts.  * 

OREGON.  The  election  for  State  officers  in 
Oregon  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  June, 
biennially,  except  for  Governor,  whose  term  of 
office  is  four  years.  The  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  was  George  L.  Woods,  who  was 
not  committed  to  the  support  of  the  megority  in 
the  Federal  Congress.  The  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party  was Kelly.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  convention  nominating  Mr.  Kelly 
expressed  a  fbll  approval  of  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
At  the  election  the  total  -vote  for  Governor  was 
20,239 ;  of  which  Woods  received  10,283,  and 
Kelly  9,966,  making  a  Republican  majority  of 
327.  The  Kepublican  candidate  for  Congress 
was  chosen  by  a  mtgority  of  568.  The  state  of 
parties  in  the  Legislature  was  as  follows : 

Senate.     House. 

RcpublioanB 14  24 

Democrats 8  28 

Republican  majority 6  1 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature  two 
of  the  Republican  members  of  the  House  were 
required  to  yield  their  seats  to  two  Democrats. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  commenced  on 
September  10th.  This  period  of  its  session  had 
been  adopted  owing  to  the  difficulty  for  mem- 
bers from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  to  get 
to  or  from  the  capital  in  the  winter.  A  bill, 
however,  passed  the  House  to  change  the  time 
of  meeting  to  December.  Resolutions  approv- 
ing the  Constitutional  amendment,  article  13, 
were  passed  by  one  minority  in  the  House. 
Alter  the  expulsion  of  the  two  Republican  mem- 
bers above  mentioned,  a  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  declaring  that  the  two 
persons  were  ^^  illegally  and  fraudulently  re- 
turned as  members,"  and  by  their  aid  tl)e  Fed» 
oral  Constitutional  amendment  had  been  ap- 
proved.   Therefore, 

Jlesolved  by  the  Baute  of  RtpresentaZives  of  the  8taU 
of  Oregon,  That  the  action  of  this  House  in  passing 
the  said  Constitutional  amendments  did  not  express 
the  will  of  this  House  as  it  now.  stands,  after  being 
purged  of  its  illegal  members. 

Jusolvedy  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  directed 
to  forward  a  certified  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble 
and  resolution  to  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  within  ten  days  from  the 
passage  of  the  same. 

These  were  adopted— ayes,  24;  nays,  18. 
A  discussion  ensued  during  the  next  day  on 
approving  the  journal,  which  declared  the  reso- 
lutions passed,  during  which  three  absentees 
recorded  their  votes  in  the  negative.  Much 
confusion  ensued,  during  which  the  clerk  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  *^to  take  effect  imme- 
diately," which  was  not  accepted.  It  was 
claimed  that  there  was  an  agreement  to  allow 
absentees  to  record  their  votes,  and  some  would 
be  absent  beyond  the  current  day.  The  journal 
was  finally  approved — ^yeas,  26 ;  nays,  20.  On  a 
subsequent  day  a  resolution  was  passed  to  re* 
consider  the  above  vote,  and  on  tha  next  day  a 
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vote  was  taken  on  a  resolution  declaring  the  muat  foreyer  continue  to  be  the  condttioii  of  tkt 

action  of  the  House,  in  authorizing  the  amend-  f^^"*'^,  JJt  least  so  far  as  the  moat  profitable  pvut 

J.     fi  4,1  ^  ^?^A^Z1^  n^^^t.:4.^4^^S  :ii«— i  ^^a  the  farmers  labor  is  conccmed,  until  the  conntrf  h 

ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  illegal  and  uppedbj  a  raihwid  leading  eiSer  to  Portland  or  ^ji 

fraudulent   Tliis  resolution  was  lost—yeas,  23 ;  Francisco.   And  as  iUustrating  the  necessity  of  t  ru- 

nays,  24.  road  connection  to  the  people  of  the  sootheni  co^l- 

But  the  most  important  subject  before  the  ^^»  ^^  ™*y  mention  the  fcct,  ascertained  from  tie 

Legislature  at  this  session  was  the  Oregon  Cen-  ^^?.^»  °?  ^^^^''TT^'^V^J^^f^^^f^^^  ^''• 

^^M.^yui.ixM.v  »«' ^'^  °  ^Vx  \^       «i.t:   i.i:     /s  Califonua,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Josepbioe  icc 

tral  Railroad.    On  October  6th  the  Governor  jackson  Counties  haye  in  a  single  rear  pVidoat»»' 

sent  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature  on  the  freight  money  alone,  on  1,800  tons  of  mcrcWdist  ic- 

subject,  urging  the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  porfed,  the  sum  of  $179,700.   This  large  eipendh^:- 

otherwise  great  delay  would  ensue  in  conse-  would  be  reduced  fViIlyUiree-fonrtha  by  the  conrfn?- 

qnence  of  their  biennial  sesdons.    The  State  re°^pp%JSXVrf^*^2rl?eS::.tK 

was  destitute  ot  common  roads,  and  its  water  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  f^ma,  while  cbti? 

communication  with  the  marts  of  trade  was  to-  goods  and  cheaper  machinery  would  stininltte  tll> 

tally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people.     A  production  of  the  means  immeasurably, 
railroad  running  through  the  Willamette  Valley,        The  aid  proposed  to  be  given  bytheSta^ 

and  via  Oakland,  Rof^eburg,  Jacksonville,  and  was,  that  she  should  pay  $70,000  per  annum  u- 

Yreka,  connecting  with  the  Central  Pacific  in  soon  as  one  hundred  miles  of  the  rciad  vcr. 

California,  was  of  vast  importance.    But  not  finished.    The  increase  in  the  assessable  valk 

less  important  was  a  road  running  from  the  of  property,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  r :" 

navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia  via  Boise  City  the  rOt.d,  it  was  estimated  would  pay  tLi?  -zz 

to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  connecting  without  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  taiiiti.r. 

with  the  Central  Pacific  at  Salt  Lake  City.  The  bill  granting  the  aid  required  was  fisJ^' 

This  was  the  route  to  which  the  Govemor^s  passed  in  both  Houses.    A  bill  was  passed .' 

message  referred.    An  act  was  passed  at  a  pre-  this  session  to  protect  and  tax  Chinese  loh :: 

vious  session  to  aid  the  first-named  r^outo,  but  in  the  State.    Another,  for  the  reorganizaf' . 

the  appropriation  was  so  small  nothirfg  had  of  public  schools,  and  with  one  requiring  a  reri^ 

been  accomplished.    Congress,  by  an  act  of  try  of  voters,  failed  to  pass.   The  public  instit:- 

July  25,  1866,  donated  twenty  sections  of  the  tions  of  the  State  are  yet  in  an  incomplete  cc:i- 

public  lands  for  each  mile  of  railroad  construct-  dition.    The  Penitentiary  is  a  temporary  svtj- 

ed  from  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  con-  ture  in  an  unhealthy  location.  The  Insane  1I~- 

nect  with  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  in  Call-  pital  contains,  as  patients  and  attendants  ou 

fornia,  which  lands  are  to  be  selected  within  hundred  and  twenty  persons;   new  bulldio 

thirty  miles  of  the  road  on  each  side.    This  have  been  completed  and  Aimished  with  all  t:  - 

grant  does  not  afibrd  suflScient  security  for  in-  usual  recent  improvements.    Domestic  ni4:> 

vestment ;  the  Legislature  was,  therefore,  called  factures  of  wool  and  iron  are  improving  Ttr. 

upon  to  oflfer  sufficient  inducement  to  draw  rapidly.    The  wool  clip  is  estimated  to  be  irwt: 

capital  from  abroad.    Capitalists  have  ofiered  $800,000.    The  crops  of  the  year  were  hear; 

under  such  circumstances  to  embark  in  the  en-  but  prices  of  the  staple  products  were  lov  mc 

terprise.   The  incorporation  of  the  Oregon  Cen-  the  markets  dull.    At  Salem,  the  capita  tv 

tral,  with  provisions  that  would  enable  it  to  thermometer  has  generally  ranged  between  fix^ 

reap  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  and  fifty  degrees  during  the  winter  of  186^  '' 

tliat  should  secure  the  payment  of  the  interest  Grass  has  grown  some  during  the  sesison,  n  1 

on  the  bonds  of  the  company  necessary  to  con-  on  February  10,  1867,  the  pastures  were  gn^^ 
struct  the  first  twenty  miles,  was  an  all-im-        OUSELEY,  Sir  Wiluam  Gobb,  K.  C.  I'. 

portant  measure.    The  subject  was  referred  to  B.  C.  L.,  an  English  diplomatist,  bom  in  L  -- 

a  special  committee  in  the  House,  who  made  a  don,  in  1797;  died  there  March  6, 1S66.   Y'.^ 

report  in  favor  of  tlie  measure,  and  stated  the  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  "William  On<tkr. 

following  facts  relative  to  the  resources  of  the  LL.  D.,  and  entered  the  diplomatic  serviw  -i 

State:  an  early  age.    Ho  served  in  many  conctrt^ 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  wheat 
great  reliance  of  the  Oregon  farmer,  scarcely 

glelds  him  one-third  the  price  it  commands  ii: 

an  Francisco  market.  In  1864,  while  wheat  was  sell-  history  of  some  of  tie  South  American  Satt% 

Z  l^ir'^J^rJ^IZ^r^i^Tt^'^^:^.  J».  l^Sr  he  w^^nt  on  a  ^  ^^cc  t- 

and  now,  when  it  is  above  $1.00  in  San  Francisco,  it  this  country.     WhUe  at  the  Bntish  Lega.i*»w  . 

is  dull  sale  at  half  that  price  here.    The  same  ine-  Washington  in  1829,  he  marrt^  a  dau^attrr  •. 

quality  of  prices  will  be  round  to  prevail  in  idl  other  Governor  Van  Ness  of  Vermont    In  coco  ' 

articles  of  produce.     It  is  absurd  to  expect  our  ^^j^  ^^st  members  of  his  gifted  family,  tv^ 

farmers  to  prosper  and  aid  in  developing  our  coun-  -  _     4.„»:^«   i^^ia    ^a:^^«  ^  fi^ncf  rmV-  Vj. 

try,  as  long  a«  t^ey  are  subjected  to  sncE  disadran-  ^or  centuries  held  oftces  of  trtbt  ^lo^^- \^ 

tages  in  competing  with  the  farmers  of  California.  Bntish  Government,   Sir  William  wa?  a  n, 

And  we  cannot  expect  that  other  branches  of  business  classic  as  well  as  a  Bound  modem  schiur.  ;Ui 

will  prosper  when  the  farmer  is  thus  deprived  of  the  received  the  honorary  degree  of  P.  C.  L  ft^''~ 

nrofits  ot  a  pood  market  for  want  of  cheap  transpor-  ^j^    University  of  Oxford  in  1855.    Be  was  i= 

tail  on  at  all  times.  In  Southern  Oregon  the  obstacles  "'^^  "*'«*«  j^^"  -.^-«*rfi    in   mtr' 

to  the  exportation  of  agricultural  products  are  so  ftdmirablo  wnUiT  and  well  versed   m   mv. 

V^tti  as  to  amount  to  a  complete  embargo ;  and  such  branches  of  oeUei  lettru- 
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PARAGUAY,  a  republic  ia  South  America.  Aet.  8.  As  hostilities  will  have  to  begin  on  the  soil 

President  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  born  in  2^  the  Argentine  Repnblic,  or  on  the  adjoining  bor- 

1827;  assumed  the  presidency  on  SepVmber  10,  ^hVLtdi^SJYf'rhe*^^^^^^^^^ 

1862.    (For  additional  information  on  the  con-  the   charge  of  Brigadier-General   Don   Bartolome 

gtitotioo  of  Paraguay,  see  Annual  Otolop^dia.  Hitre,  President  of  the  Argentine   Republic   and 

for  1865.)    Area,  about  73,000  English  square  general-in-chief  of  Its  army.    The  nayal  forces  of 

miles;   population  in   1857,    1,887,481.      The  «l«  ^^ies  shall  be  under  the  immediate  orders  of 

A««^  L«-?»*«^   i«  1 QRK  I.P  l\.2l,^  A  JTaaa  w.t«  Vice-Admiral  the  Viscount  de  Tamandar6,  command- 

armv  consisted,  m  1865,  of  about  47,000  men ;  ing-in-chief  the  squadron  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor 

and  was  estimated  in  July,  1866,  at  60,000.  of  Brazil.    The  land  forces  of  the  Oriental  Republic 

The  navy  consisted  of  1 1  steamers  and  40  armed  of  Uniguay,  one  dirision  of  the  Argentine  troops,  and 

flatboata.    An  vsenal  was  built  in  Assuncion  another  of  Brazilian,  to  be  designated  by  their  re- 

in  1855  ind  nlrPArlv  ol/rht  HfAAinAr«  Iiava  Haah  sp^ptive  superior  officers,  shall  form  an  army  to  be 

IM  *  '         aireaay  eignt  steamers  nave  been  ^^^^^  ^^e  immediate  command  of  Brigadier-General 

omit  tliere.    Near  the  arsenal  is  a  manufactory  Don  Vanancio  Flores,  Provisional  Governor  of  the 


in 


tte  chief  commercial  city  in  the  interior,  ^  ^C.^^t^^^cor^h^^^tSC^L^  .„ 

wen  tinighed  as  far  as  Luque.  not  changing  the  theatre  of  the  war's  operations, 

The   treaty   of    alliance    against   Paraguay,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  preserve   the  sovereign 

which,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1865,  was  concluded  fights  of  the  three  nations,  they  now  agree  to  foUow 

by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Brazil,  the  Argen-  !J®  ?"nTJ?.f  ^[,r«°»P^"*y  »«  ^^f^^^  the  chief  com- 

♦;,,«  T>      XA'          J   TT              *«—  ,  «ix«  -L^Ag^i*  mand  of  the  allied  army,  so  as  to  provide  for  any 

ime  Iwepubho,  and  Uruguay,  was  kept  secret  case  which  miarht  require  the  war's  operations  to  be 

nntil  April,  1866,  when  it  became  known,  to  fransferred  to  Oriental  or  Brazilian  territory. 

the  great    annoyance  of   the   allied    govern-  Articles  4  and  5  refer  to  the  internal  order  and 

ments.    It  is  as  follows  •  regulation  as  well  as  pay,  etc.,  of  the  troops,  and  the 

mutual  settlement  of  accounts  occasioned  thereby. 

The  government  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Urn-  Art.  6.  The  allies  solemnly  bind  themselves  not  to 

W,  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  of  lay  down  their  arms  unless  by  common  consent,  nor 

Ihe  Argeotine  Republic  (against  the  last  two  of  these  until  they  have  overturned  the  actual  government  of 

tar  has  been  declared  by  the  government  of  Para-  Paraguay ;  neither  shall  they  separately  treat  of  nor 

^aj,  and  the  first  is  in  a  state  of  hostilities,  having  sign  any  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  armistice,  or  agree- 

itA  internal  security  threatened  by  the  same  govern-  ment  whatever  to  end  or  suspend  the  war,  except  it 

as«Dt  of  Paraguay,  which,  after  having  disturbed  its  be  mutuallv  agreed  to. 

relations  with  the  neighboring  governments  by  the  Art.  7.  As  the  war  is  not  waged  against  the  people 

nost  abusive  as  well  as  aggressive  acts,  has  violated  of  Paraguaj,  but  against  its  government,  the  allies 

ts  temtory,  broken  solemn  treaties,  and  disregarded  may  admit  into  a  Paraguayan  legion  all  the  citizens  of 

he  iDtemational  law  of  civilized  nations  by  commit-  that  nation  who  may  wisn  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of 

log  acts  the  most  unjustifiable),  persuaded  that  the  said  government,  and  will  furnish  them  with  what- 

»«cc,  security,  and  well-being  of  their  respective  ever  they  may  need  in  the  form  and  under  the  condi- 

lations  ere  impossible  while  the  actual  government  tions  that  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

*f  Paraguay  exists,  and  that  their  greatest  interests  ,  Art.  8.  The  allies  bind  themselves  to  respect  the 

lemand,  as  of  imperious  necessity,  that  said  govern-  independence,  sovereignty,  and  territorial  integrity 

nent  be  set  aside,  without,  however,  any  ofi^nce  to  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.    In  consequence,  the 

be  sovereignty,  independence,  and  integrity  of  said  people  of  Paraguay  shall  be  enabled  to  choose  what- 

epublic  and  its  territory,  have  resolved  to  enter  ever  government  and  institutions  may  suit  them, 

3to  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  in  without  having  to  submit,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  to 

raer  to  obtain  the  object  set  forth  above,  and  to  this  incorporation  with  any  of  the  allies  or  having  to  ac- 

od  they  have  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  cent  the  protectorate  of  any  of  them. 

>  wit :  H.  E.  the  Provisional  Governor  of  the  Ori-  Art.  9.  The  independence,  sovereignty,  and  terri- 

ptal  Republic  of  Uruguay  has  appointed  Dr.  Don  torial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  shall,  in 

^rlos  de  Castro,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af-  accordance  with  the  preceding  article,  be  guaranteed 

•uj^;  n.  M.  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  appointed  H.  collectively  by  the  high  contracting  parties  for  the 

•.  Dr.  Don  Octaviano  de  Almeida  Rosa,  or  his  conn-  term  of  five  years. 

«  ?^P^^y  ^^  the  general  legislative  assembly  and  Art.  10.  It  is  agreed  between  the  high  contracting 

*fficial  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Rose ;  his  excel-  parties  that  the  exemptions,  privileges  or  conces- 

'Qcj  the  President  of  the  AFgentine  Confederation  sions  which  they  may  obtain  from  the  government 

i"  appointed  Dr.  Don  Rufino  de  Elizalde,  Secretary  of  Paraguay  shall  be  common  to  them  all — gratui- 

I  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  After  having  exchanged  tously,  should  they  be  so  obtained,  and  upon  com- 

leir  respective  credentials^  and  found  them  in  good  mon  conditions  should  they  be  gotten  conoitionally, 

nd  due  form,  these  plenipotentiaries  have  agreed  Art.  11.  After  the  present  government  of  Para- 

pon  and  entered  into  the  following  treaty  of  alliance:  guay  shall  have  been  overthrown,  the  allies  shall 

Republic  of 
Brazil,  and  the 

1  the  war  which  has  been  provoked  by  the  govern-  laws  or  regulations  of  said  republic  may  not  obstruct 

lent  of  Paraguay.  impede,  or  tax  the  transit  across  or  navigation  along 

Art.  2.  The  alues  shall  use  all  the  means  at  their  said  rivers  by  the  merchants  or  war-vessels  of  the 

i^poBal,  by  land  or  water  (literally,  rivers),  accord-  allied  States  bound  to  points  within  their  respective 

ig  as  may  become  necessary.  territories,  or  within  territory  which  may  nc»^>elonfir 
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to  Paraguay ;  and  tbej  shall  require  proper  guar-  haye  effect  as  soon  as  thej  shall  be  approred  tj  tie 

anties  to  secure  the  efibctiycness  of  said  arrange-  respectiye  goyemments,  and  the  remainder  i£iir>.. 

ments,  but  on  condition  that  said  arrangements  con-  diately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  which  th:,! 

coming  riyor  policy — ^whether  as  reganis  the  afore-  take  place  within  the  period  of  forty  days  frox  He 

mentioned  rivers  or  the  Uruguay  as  well — shall  be  date  of  this  treaty,  or  before,  if  possible, 

drawn  up  in  common  accord  oetween  the  allies  and  In  testimony  wnereof,  etc.,  in  the  dty  of  Boeit&i 

whateyer  other  littoral  States  may,  within  the  period  Ayres,  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lcrd 

agreed  upon  by  the  allies,  accept  the  inyitation  that  1865.      G.  DE  CASTRO, 

may  be  extended  to  them.  J.  OCTAVIANO  DE  ALMEIDA  SOSi, 

Abt.  12.  The  allies  rescrye  to  thcmselyes  the  right  BUFINO  DE  ELIZALDE. 
of  concerting  the  most  suitable  measures  to  guarantee 

peace  with  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  after  ttie  oyer-  protooou 

throw  of  its  present  goyemment.  Their  excellencies  the  plenipotentiaries  of  th«  Ar- 

AjtT.  18.  The  allies  will,  at  the  proper  time,  name  gentine  Republic,  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  rmguj. 

the  plenipotentiaries  who  shall  represent  them  in  and  of  his  majei^  the  Emperor  of  Braxi],  h&rjix 

conference  to  make  whatever  agreements,  conyen-  conyenedintheofficeof  Foreign  Affairs,  have  agreed, 

tions,  or  treaties  may  be  necessary  with  the  new  goy-  1.  That  in  execution  of  the  treaty  of  alliince  <  f 

crnment  that  shall  be  established  in  Paraguay.  this  date,  the  fortifications  of  Hnmaita  shall  be  dt- 

Abt.  14.  The  allies  shall  exact  from  said  govern-  molished;  and  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  erect  o'Jkn 

ment  payment  for  the  expenses  caused  by  this  war —  of  a  like  nature  that  might  imped^the  faithfol  exec: 

a  war  which  has  been  forced  upon  them :  and  also  tion  of  said  treaty. 

reparation  and  indemnification  for  the  injuries  and  2.  That,  it  being  oue  of  the  necessary  messoref  t' 
wrong  done  to  their  public  as  well  as  priyate  prop-  guarantee  a  peace  with  the  government  which  sLa! 
crty,  and  to  the  persons  of  their  citizens  preyious  to  .  be  established  in  Paraguay,  there  be  left  in  Fin- 
any  express  declaration  of  war;  likewise  for  the  in-  guay  neither  arms  nor  munitions  of  war;  »ach  u 
Juries  and  wrongs  caused  subsequently  in  yiolation  may  be  found  there  shall  be  divided  in  equil  pani 
of  the  principles  that  govern  in  the  laws  of  war.    The  among  the  allies. 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  shall,  moreoyer,  exact  8.  That  the  trophies  or  booty  which  may  be  r^ibr. 

an  indemnity  proportionate  to  the  injuries  and  wron^  from  the  enemy  shall  be  divided  among' the  iCr 

which  the  government  of  Paraguay  has  done  her  m  capturing  the  same. 

this  war,  into  which  it  compelled  her  to  enter  for  the  That  the  commander  of  the  allied  armies  sbAilM)- 

defence  of  her  rights  threatened  by  said  government,  cert  the  measures  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  vln 

Abt.  15  provides  for  the  manner  ancTform  of  the  is  herein  stipulated, 

settlements  to  be  made  under  the  preceding  article^  And  they  signed  this  protocol  in  Buenos  Arrei,  ci 

Abt.  16.  In  order  to  ayoid  the  discussions  and  wars  the  1st  of  May,  1865. 

which  arise  out  of  questions  relating  to  territorial  CARLOS  DE  CASTRO, 

boundaries,  it  is  agreed  that  the  allies  shall  require  J.  OCTAYIANO  DE  ALMEIDA  BOSi, 

of  the  government  of  Paraguay  to  make  a  special  RUFINO  DE  ELIZALDE. 

treaty  with  each  one  to  define  their  respective  ooun-  .,.,-...          -   ,                 ,       n.  i 

daries  on  the  following  bases :  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  albed  i.-- 

The  Argentine  Republic  shall  be  separated  from  the  mies   of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Repnblic,  sl'. 

Republic  of  Paraguay  by  the  rivers  Parana  and  Para-  Uruguay,  were  mostly  concentrated  at  Pa>o  Cr 

TL  US,*"  *i'  l^'^rJ'tZ  l'^i1J'^JV±l'^  la.Patria.    The  iron-clad  gunboat  T«naDd,.-t 


the  first  river  above  the  falls,  called  the  Seven  Cfata-  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of  nomberk, 

:;Llil^'lihrcSK,\^'lor"e%trrl7S  portsatBuenosAyr^andMontcndeocor..r. 

the  new  map  of  Mouches,  said  river  is  the  Ygurey.  ^ng  obstructions  said  to  be  placed  in  the  1  jmi- 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Para^ruay  it  shall  be  river,  by  order  of  Pr^ident  Lopez,  such  a?  t'.^'- 


guay,  between  the  two  points  at  which  the  shortest  as  follows:    Brazihans,  total  strength,  3",^>* 

straight  lines  can  be  drawn  respectively  from  the  said  Caceres,  Correntino  army,  7,000 ;  General  if :trv 

range  to  the  sources  of  the  Apa  and  Igurey.  Argentine,  13,000;  General  Florcs,  vanjr^url 

Art.  17.  The  allies  mutually  guarantee  to  each  tr  Ann .  fr^f ol   KT  ftnn 

other  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  agreement.,  con-  ^'^m  ll^r  Snts  it  wonld  eeem  that  tV 

the  b&nk  of  t^t 
Osorio,musterL>dS3.«'  ' 

»x.«.    this  force  was  encamped  two  Je*©-!-^ 

^T/i«?/X°''r*i*^''tr"*W*'''°*^''''T^P^!!^^^  to  the  north  of  Corrientes,  at  the  vilLice  n* 

and  fulfilled  by  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.    In  order  «     «*»  uv/x^u  vivv**  •«,«!«.  a,  ••»  *«                 , 

to  obtain  this  result  they  agree  that;  in  case  one  of  San    Cosme.     The    Argentine    coIW^.e'J   < . 

the  high  contracting  parties  fails  to  obtain  from  the  4,000    men.   Tinder    General    Mitre,    at    t> 

government  of  Paraguay  the  fulfilment  of  its  agree-  senada,  a  small  place  on  the  Parana,  oppos/.o 

ment  or  that  the  latter  government  attempt  to  annul  the  Paso  de  la  Patria.     The  Oriental  arm  j  ^  .• 

the  stipulations  agreed  to  with  the  allies,  the  others  ^    a  ^^  ^^^  \.^^^a^  ^t  ^^.TKanc  nnJi  - 

shall  aitively  use  5ll  their  eff^orts  to  obtain  their  ful-  «^™P^«i  ^,(  ^°®  brigade  of  B«»ff^°f;' ' 

filment.    Should  these  be  useless,  the  allies  shall  join  Colonel  Kelly,  and  one  brigade  of  Aiseorjii'v 

tog^cther  all  their  means  to  render  efiectiyo  the  stipu-  under     General    Paunero,     and    only    j«' '-' 

lations  made  with  them.  Orientals,  the  whole  commanded  by  the  acuvt 

Art.  18.  This  treaty  shall  remain  a  secret  until  the  ^  enterprising  cliief  and  President  n..r^-:v 

principal  object  of  the  alliance  be  obtained.  Jp,         .      ^        •*              ._     j  «lw^r,♦  fir^  m'«  - 

Art:  19.  Such  stipulations  of  this  treaty  as  do  These  troops  were  encamped  fttoot  five  m.- 

not  need  legislative  rotification,  shall  commence  to  to  the  northeast  of  San  Cosme.    '^  tno  ^ai-^ 
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this  estimate  makes  out  more  than  60,000  allies  Ind  the  Araguarj  and  Henrique  Martins  passed 

(n  tbo  baaks  of  the  Parana,  supported  hy  a  higher  np,   reconnoitring,    about  eight  miles 

tieot  of  twenty  vessela-of-war,  including  three  above  the  pass,    seeing  only  two   flats   and 

iron  clads.  a  steamer  lying  between  the  isle  and  the  port, 

The  accounts  of  the  Paraguayan  army  were  besides  a  number  of  canoes  fall  of  Paraguayans. 

iirach  more  indefinite.   According  to  one  report,  The  Araguary  and  the  Barroso  struck  on  rocks, 

President  Lopez  was  at  Humaita,  with  forces  and  the  former  was  obliged  next  day  to  go 

variously  estimated.      The  Paraguayan  fleet,  down  to  Corrientes  for  repairs.    On  the  22d  a 

consisting  of  fifteen  small  steamers  and  one  hun-  Paraguayan  flying  battery  opened  on  the  iron- 

dred  canovs,  was  somewhere  between  Humaita  clad  Barroso,  which  made  no  response.    Two 

and  Tres  Bocas.    The  fortress  of  Humaita  was  gunboats,  also,  going  np  to  aid  the  Araguar>', 

defended  by  two  hundred  guns — some  rifled ;  were  flred  at  by  the  fort  a^d  armed  flats,  which 

three  chain  cables  and  several  infernal  machines  expended  49    shots  without   .effect.    On  the 

Mirroanded  with  stockades.    Bmall  forces  were  same  day  the  Paraguayan  steamer,  the  Guale- 

along  the  Parana,  at  Ytapiru,  Itapua ;  other  guay,  steamed  out,  but,-  after  a  few  shots  at  an 

(]etichmcntsatAsmiadu,Goimbra,andCuruniba.  Argentine  picket  on  the  Corrientes  side,  took 

The  Brazilian  fleet,  which  was  anchored  at  shelter    again  under  the   fort.    Four  of  the 

Corrientes,  was  composed  as  follows :  heaviest  Brazilian  vessels  and  the  two  Argcn- 

!Tn».  gqiu.  Men.    Naisr.  Qvaa.  Men.  tiuo  anucd  steamcrs,  together  with  3,000  men, 

Mi^ 6      400   ignatemy. 4     275  remained  behind  at  Corrientes  to  guard  the 

f»2^::;;:;:::  S     Jm  ffif2^)."«'!.r?I     IS  gi^t  depots  there  from  an  attack,  there  being 

BeimontB 6      400   Brigantine 4      100  a  oayou,  named  the  Atajo,  which,  Icavmg  the 

S«»^^ «      Jo;  JB^azl^ iron-clad....  4     100  Paraguay  above  Tres  Bocas,  came   inta  the 

M«anai 4       800 ,  Tamandar6 4       100  tj^  vi  r^       »      a.  ••  ^^ 

ir^hr 4      800  I  Barroso 4      100  Parana  below  Comeutes,  gi VI ug   passage    to 

it*Mbv 4      800  —  light  steamers,  such  as  the  ParaguaVans  possess. 

^^^"3^ *      275        Total 77    4,400        Qq  jjar^h  21st  the  fleet,  under  the  command 

On  January  81st,  a  fight  took  place  between  of  Visoonde  Tamandar6,  took  up  its  position  in 
the  Paraguayans  and  the  Argentines  at  Paso  front  of  the  Paraguayan  territory  in  two  divi- 
de la  Patria.  A  force  of  Paraguayans,  num-  sions ;  the  first  opposite  the  Paso,  and  the  sec- 
bering  about  600  men,  crossed  over  to  the  ondi  at  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and  the 
.Argentine  side.  These  were  promptly  reSn-  Paraguay  rivers.  The  Brazilian  admiral,  knoW' 
forced  till  the  total  number  of  the  invaders  ing  nothing  of  the  diflferent  channels  of  the 
amounted  to  from  8,000  to  5,000.  The  Ar-  Parana,  it  was  indispensable  to  reconnoitre  the 
jentine  General,  Homos,  with  only  a  division  river  for  some  distance  above  the  ford,  and  the 
of  cavalry,  met  the  invaders,  when  a  sanguinary  fortress  of  Itapicu.  Accordingly,  different  ex- 
^ondict  ensued.  General  Homos  was  subse-  peditions  were  organized  for  this  purpose ;  and 
pentlv  reenforced  by  a  Buenos  Ayrean  division,  several  of  the  vessels  of  war  and  row-boats  went 
commanded  by  Colonel  Oonesa,  and  after  the  about  sounding  within  short  eannon-shot  of  the 
i?lit  had  lasted  some  hours,  the  Paraguayans  fortress  of  Itapicu,  which  opened  fire,  keeping 
V'^rossed,  leaving  several  hundred  dead  and  it  up  incessantly,  without  eliciting  an  answer 
vonnded  on  the  field.  from  the  Brazilians,  as  their  object  then  was  to 

On  February  10th,  the  Paraguayans  again  obtain  information,  and  not  t<>fight.  On  the  23d 

ro&ied  the  river  at  Paso  de  la  Patria,  with  45  a  more  extensive  reconnoissance  was  made  by 

anoes,  each  with  26  men  and  6  oarsmen,  all  the  little  steamer  Cysne,  having  on  board  the 

inder  protection  of  one  steamer.    They  formed  admiral.  General  Mitre,  and  the  Brazilian  min- 

n  the  beaoh  in  good  order,  and  attjicked  the  ister,  accorophnied  by  two  gunboats  and  the 

avalrv  of  Generfd  Homos,  which  fled  before  iron-clad  Taraandar6.    They  ran  past  Itapicu, 

Jjcm.    A  rel5nforcement  came  up  and  drove  receiving  the  whole  fire  of  its  battery,  without 

hem  back  to  their  boats.    The  loss  was  tri-  sustaining  afly  damage,  going  up  to  the  Parana 

ing,  but  the  audacity  was  great.  The  skirmish'  till  within  a  league  of  Itati,  and  seven  leagues 

L«ted  six  hours,  and  5,000  men  were  engaged.  from  its   jifnction  with  the  Paraguay  river. 

On  February  17th,  three  steamers  appeared.  From  March  23d  to  27th,  there  was  continual 

rowded  with  troops,  who  landed  about  one  fighting  between  Paraguayan  flatboats  and  tlie 

^ague  north  of  Paso  de  la  Patria,  where  they  Brazilian  vessels. 

>nnd  the  abandoned  tents  and  huts  of  the        On  April  5th,  the  allies  occupied  an  island  in 

araguayans  under  General  Flores.    The  latter  front  of  Itapicu.     General  Ilornos  (Argentine) 

ad  pone  to  defend  the  little  town  of  Ytati  and  General  Flores  (Uraguayan)  moved    up 

')'Ji  raids.    They  burned  the  tents  and  huts,  above  Itati  to  effect  a  crossing  there.     Ilornos 

'joyed  a  kind  of  picnic,  and  retired  unmo-  took  four  Brazilian  regiments,  two  Argentine, 

^tvd.    On  February  20th,  they  made  a  similar  and  two  rifled  cannon.    The  iron-olads  covered 

•id,  resulting  in  the  same  way.  the  passage- *of  the  boats  carrying  the  troops. 

On  March  17th,  the  Brazilian  fleet  weighed  and  they  also  used  the  shelter  of  the  island. 

K-hor  at  Corrientes,  and  entered  the  Upper  During  this  time  Fort  Itapicu  kept  up  a  steady 

arana,  extending  the  vessels,  on  the  21st,  from  fire  on  all  in  its  range.  The  Duque  de  Sax&was 

res  Bocas  to  the  Paraguayan  fort  of  Itapicu  at  hit  below  tiie  water-line,  and  filled  with  water, 

ii^o  de  la  Patria.    The  iron-clad  Tamandar6  but  was  saved.    Earthworks  were  soon  thrown 
Vol.  VI. — 39             A 
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np,  and  the  fire  from  the  fort  did  the  garrisoA  General  Osorio  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Flon?s¥itl 

bat  little  harm.    On  April  10th,  a  Paraguayan  the  regiment  of  the  Yolnntorios  de  Is  Fatn«\ 

force,  under  Captain  Bomero,  attempted  to  re-  the  best  Brazilian  soldiers  in  the  field,  ^h 

capluro  the  island,  but  nearly  the  whole  force  charged  under  a  cruel  fire,  and  cut  thron^b  a 

perished  in  the  attempt.  Captain  Romero  himself  solid  square  of  the  enemy.    Flores  was  tLxis 

was  taken  prisoner.    According  to  an  Argen-  saved ;  but  the  heroic  band  of  Brazfliana^  wLid 

tine  account,  the  losses  of  the  Paraguayans  con-  entered  the  fight  several  hundred  strong,  wes  re 

sisted  in  800  muskets,  660  corpses  on  the  field,  duced  to  41  men.    TheParagaayazLsfiaalljW 

200  drowned,   80  canoes,  much  ammunition,  to  fall  back,  and  in  their  retreat  aufered  a  t£f 

and  80  prisoners,  includmg  the  chief  of  the  ex-  rible  loss.    The  allies  acknowledged  a  loss  c' 

Sedition.    The  allies  lost  149  men,  among  them  1,500  men  placed  hors  de  eonibat^  i^LUe  tbrj 

r^ior  Sampalo  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cabrita.  asserted  that  the  loss  of  the  Paragoayaas  ti- 

On  the  16th  the  Brazilians,   consisting  of  ceeded  2,000. 

about  10,000  men,  with  the  first  corps  of  the  One  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  war  «3< 

Argentines,  numbering   about  5,000,  crossed  fought  on  the  24th  of  May  in  the  field  of  Tc- 

tbe  river,  and  landed  in  Paraguay ;  not  at  the  guitz.    The  Paraguay ans  commenced  the  atuik 

Paso  de  la  Patria,  as  first  intended,  but  at  the  with  13,000  infantry  and  8,000  cayalrr,  with 

extreme  comer  of  Paraguay,  at  the  junction  of  desperate  fury.    After  four  hours  and  &  bait  <•: 

the  Parana  with  the  Paraguay  River.    This  fighting,  they  were  repulsed  at  every  point  o: 

movement  was  made  under  f£e  command  of  the  the  allied  lines,  which  they  had  attacked  in  ftcr 

Brazilian  General  Osorio.    On  making  good  his  columns,  supported  by  reserves,  with  the  ii:tc> 

footing,  the  generars  first  step  was  to  direct  a  tion  of  turning  the  flanks  of  the  enemv.  Tt.i 

recqpnoissance  to  be  made  toward  the  east,  in  victory  was  chiefly  due  to  the  Oriental  &rr.j 

the  direction  of  Itapiou,  at  the  Paso  de  la  Patria.  and  two  divisions  of  the  Brazilian,  tog^tl.r 

The  force  detailed  for  this  duty  had  an  en-  with  one  regiment  of  the  Argentine  costingrr. 

counter  with  the  Paraguayans,  who  scarcely  under   the  immediate  command    of  Gener^ 

mustered  three  battalions.    Beaten  in  this  first  Flores,  occupying  the  centre,  and  to  the  Br^  - 

encounter,  the  Paraguayans  fell  back,  but  ral-  ian  troops  on  the  left,  under  the  command  <a 

lied  at  intervals  during  the  day,  and  each  time  Marshal  Osorio.    The  right  was  held  hj  t> 

they  were  repulsed  with  greater  or  less  losSf  On  Argentine  army,  under  General  Paunera  v.tl 

the  17th  the  allies  agam  advanced,  and  having  Colonel  Rivas  leading  the  van— Generals  Emili'. 

come  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  rear  of  Itapicu,  Mitre  and  Homos  covering  it  with  their  re^t- 

were  attacked  by  them  with  about  3,500  men,  tlve  forces.    More  than  4,200  of  the  enemj'r 

who  were  entirely  routed,  leaving  about  400  dead,  abandoned  on  the  field  in  his  flight;  i7 

killed ;  but,  as  usual,  very  few  wounded  and  prisoners,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  vvil- 

prisoners,  two  eighty-pounders,  and  one  flag,  ded;  4  brass  pieces  of  artillery;  5  standard^; 

The  fleet  contributed  largely  to  the  victory,  8  colors ;  12  drums ;  15  bugles ;  4,700  ma-lvX 

which  resulted  in  the  entire  demolition  of  the  more  than  the  third  of  which  were  fliDt-l<>l 

fortress  of  Itapicu,  and  the  complete  possession  pieces;  over  400  carbines;  300  sabres:  ^" 

of  the  Paso  do.  la  Patria,  where  the  rest  of  the  pikes,  and  50,000  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  t^ 

army,  baggage,  etc.,  crossed  unopposed  on  the  gether  with  many  other  spoils,  were  captiin^l 

20th  and  the  tmo  following  days.    The  Para-  by  the  allies  in  this  battle.    On  the  side  of  tit 

guayan  camp  having  been  reconnoitred,  and  it  allied  armies  the  total  losses  amounted  to  Ci 

having  been  ascertained  that  there  were  60  killed,  and  2,645  wounded.    Of  these  the  E:> 

pieces  of  artillery  placed  to  defend  tlie  fortifi-  zilian  contingent  lost  413  killed,  of  which  2^* 

cations,  preparations  were  made  to  assault  it,  were  ofiScers — two  of  them  being  corps  ac- 

but  on  the  moming  of  the  22d  flames  were  seen  manders — and  2,090  wounded,  of  vrbom  l^^ 

issuing  from  it,  and  on  General  Ketto^s  cavalry  were  ofilcers,  including  one  general.    Of  tL* 

brigade  advancing  and  entermg  the  camp,  it  Argentine  troops,  126  were  killed,  of  whoia  ? 
was  found  that  the  Paraguayans  had  abandoned  "were  generals,  and  7  oflicers,  480  were  woi> 

it,  after  removing  every  thing  of  value,  and  set-  ded,  inclading  2  generals  and  35  officer?.    Tli^ 

ting  fire  to  the  buildings  inrade.   Soon,  however,  Oriental  troops  lost  138  in  kUled,  of  whom  li 

it  appeai'cd  that  the  Paraguayans  had  retreated  were  officers,  and  168  wounded,  indoding  IT 

to  a  better  position,  where  they  awaited  the  at-  officers.     The   Paraguayans  retired  to  theL- 

tack  of  the  allies.                                    ,  camp,  and  the  position  of  the  two  armi^  n:-- 

On  May  2d,  the  Paraguayans,   some  8,000  mained  as  before.  President  Lopez,  in  an  o£c.t 

strong,  advanced  on  General  Flores,  and  at-  reportof  the  battle,  deemed  it  as  a  great  victiK^. 

tacked  his  position.    Lopez  in  person  was  in  and  represented  the  losses  of  the  allies  as  moi^ 

command.    As  the  Paraguayans  were  four  to  greater  than  his  own. 

one,  the  fight  was  soon  decided;  some  1,600  On  June  14,  the  Paraguayans  made  >  fi^^r^^ 

men  and  81  officers  of  Flores  wer^  soon  hore  de  attack  on  the  allies,  and  poured  a  seiies  of  *  '^ 

combat,  Flores  acted  with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  110-pound  shot  right  into  their  caop.    At 

but  the  weight  of  the  enemy  was  too  great,  ana  noon  a  rocket  went  up  as  a  signal,  and  all  *^^ 

the  allies  had  to  fall  back  with  great  loss.    The  their  lino  they  opened  in  full  range  on  the  **^^^'- 

artillery  of  Flores  was  captured,  and  the  allied  tents.    At  first  the  firing  was  a  little  wuu,  V  : 

army  was  in  great  danger,  when  the  Brazilian  they  soon  found  the  range,  and  in  the  cucrv- 
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of  tho  daj  8,000  balU  fell  in  and  near  the  de-  their  artillery  to  Gurnpaitj  proper.  The  allies 
fenceless  men.  They  had  no  guns  of  calibre  advanced  immediately,  and  fonnd  that,  to  reach 
and  range  to  answer.  Tents  and  baggage  were  Oumpaity  from  the  line  just  taken,  it  was  ne- 
bnrned,  but  the  magazine  escaped.  The  casual-  cessary  to  cross  a  swamp  and  destroy  the  de* 
ties  were  estimated  at  100  among  the  allies.  fensive  works  that  the  Paraguayans  had«made 

On  the  12th  and  18th  of  August,  conferences    there.    Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  allies 
of  the  coiibmanders  of  the  allied  armies  took    to  cross,  waist-deep  in  water,  during  which 
place,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  attack  simul-    time,  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  they  displayed 
taneonsly  by  the  whole  of  the  allied  forces.   On    great  valor;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  exposed  as 
Sept.  1st,  the  allied  fleet  steamed  up  the  river,    they  were  to  an  incessant  fire  of  shot  and  shell, 
having  on  board  Porto  Alegre's  forces,  consisting    They  were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat,  with  a 
of  7,000  men,  the  leading  vessel  being  the  iron-    loss  of  about  5,000  men,  mostly  killed,  among 
clad  Rio  do  Janeiro.    Soon  after  the  fleet  began    whom  were  a  large  number  of  officers. 
to  move  a  heavy  fire  from  a  masked  battery —        The  defeat  of  the  allies  before  Curupaity,  put 
CDmz^— one  and  a  half  miles  below  Ourupaity,    an  end  to  active  operations  for  the  year  1666. 
was  suddenly  opened  on  the  foremosl  vessels.    General  flores  wiui  tiie  small  remnant  of  the 
On  the  2d,  the  fire  from  the  battery  was  renew-    Urugayan  army  returned  to  Montevideo.    Pje- 
ed,  and  was  quickly  answered  by  all  the  vessels    sident  Mitre  evacuated  Cnruzti,  and  left  with 
ibreast  the  battery.    Between  8  and  4  p.m.,    the  rest  of  his  army  for  Tug  uitz.  The  Brazilian 
'be  battery  having  slackened  its  fire,  the  troops    fleet  which  was  stationed  at  Ouruzt^  remained 
anded,  under  the  fire  of  the  gunboats,  and,    inactive.     On  Oct   14th,   2,000  Paraguayans 
imidst  the  most  enthusiastic  tivaa^  with  fixed    attempted  a  coup  de  main  against  Curuzti,  but 
monets,  stormed  the  battery,  driving  out  the    it  was  unsuccessful.    It  was  thought  that  Uru- 
Paragnayans  and  taking  it  in  a  few  minutes,    guay  would  be  unable  to  continue  the  war,  but 
Che  Paraguayans,  however,  carried  off  three    the  other  States  made  great  preparation  for  re- 
)f  their  guns  with  them.    The  number  of  guns    suming  warlike  operations  in  1867.    President 
aid  to  have  been  captured  is  nine.    This  affair    Lopez  profited  by  the  respite  to  render  his  po- 
3  fnipposed  to  have  cost  the  Baron  Porto  Alegre,    sition  stronger  in  Oorupaity,  by  making  ^attis 
!,300  men — ^placed  h4)r8  de  eanibat — a  dear  pur-    at  all  the  points  of  easier  access,  and  mounting 
base  for  apparently  so  small  an  advantage,    a  new  battery  of  80  heavy  guns  facing  the  river. 
Vmong  the  casualties  on  the  Brazilian  side  in    It  was  the  opinion  of  many  foreign  and  native 
bis  equivocal  victory  was  the  blowing  up  of    oflicers  that  Curupaity  cannot  be  taken  without 
he  iron-clad  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  a  torpedo.  Nine    a  great  sacrifice  of  fives.    The  army  and  the 
nieces  of  cannon,  arms,  munitions,  etc.,  and    people  of  Paragnay  were  reported  to  have  au 
breo  flags,  remained  with  the  victors,  whose    unshaken  confidence  in  President  Lopez. 
usses  in  this  short  affair  of  one  and  a  half  hour,        PARISIS,  Monseigueur  Piebse  Lox7IS,  Bishop 
Tere  nearly  200  killed  and  800  wounded ;  that    of  Arras,  France,  bom  at  Orleans  in  1796 ;  died 
>f  the  Paraguayans,  who  had  about  8,000  en-    at  Arras,  March  6, 1866.    After  passing  through 
taged,  being  supposed  much  greater,  as  it  is    the  usual  preparatory  course  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
'ffioially  stated  that  over  700  of  their  dead  were    cal  seminary  of  his  native  city,  he,  was  ordained 
varied  by  the  Brazilians  after  the  capture  of    priest  in  1819.    He  subsequently  taught  rhet- 
be  rcdoabt.  orio  in  several  of  the  seminaries  of  his  diocese ; 

On  the  12th  of  September,  a  conference  was  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Paul  d'Orleans,  and 
leld  between  President  Lopez  and  President  soon  after  cur6,  or  parish  priest  of  Gien.  In 
litre,  but  it  led  to  no  result,  and  hostilities  1834,  his  zeal,  piety,  and  learning,  having  at- 
vere  not  discontinued.  On  the  22d  of  Septem-  tracted  the  attention  of  his  superiors,  he  was 
>er,  two  divisions  of  tho  fleet  ascended  the  river  raised  to  the  episcopacy  and  appointed  to  the 
0  attack  the  fortress  of  Curupaity,  which  was  diocese  of  Langres,  in  the  department  of  the 
^rrisoned  by  15,000  men,  and  mounted  with  Haute-Marne,  and  in  1851  was  translated  to  * 
6  pieces  of  artillery.  They  bombarded  the  'Arras,  '  In  1863  he  was  named  by  the  Empe- 
6rtress  for  four  hours,  but  only  succeeded  in  ror  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  .  For  some 
lisQooanting  three  of  the  Paraguayan  guns,  time  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political 
lie  iron-clads  Tamandar^,  Barrozo,  and  Brazil,  affairs  of  the  country,  and  in  the  first  election 
rere  ordered  to  advance  and  force  the  palisade,  .after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1858 
omiing  an  obstruction  to  the  approach  to  the  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
netnv's  works.  The  attempt  was  successful.  Assembly,  and  soon  after  wps  made  President 
nd  the  three  vessels  closed  up  to  within  sixty  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Worship.  After 
atboms  of  the  enemy,  pouring  in  an  incessant  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  he  retired  from  politi- 
ire  of  shot  and  shell,  which  was  gallantly  re-  cal  life  and  confined  himself  to  his  episcopal 
umcd  by  the  Paraguayans,  to  the  great  damage  duties  and  occasional  composition.  Among  his 
•f  the  vessels  thus  engaged.  The  land  forces,  published  works  are  ^*  Letters  to  M.  de  Broglie, 
tnder  command  of  General  Mitre,  soon  after  also  to  Thouvenel  and  Salvandy,"  *'  Inquiry  con- 
be  attack  by  river  commenced,  issued  from  ceming  the  Liberty  of  the  Church,"  *•  Impieties 
'oniz6,  and  assaulted  the  first  line  of  entrench-  and  their  Tendencies,"  "  Demonstration  of  the 
oents,  close  to  Curupaity,  carrying  it  in  quick  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "Freethinkers 
inie,  the  Paraguayans  withdrawing  with  all    disavowed  by  Common  Sense."  written  in  re- 
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ply  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Renan  school ;  and  property  was  burnt  by  the  Confederato  i: 

some  works  on  the  Liturgy.  July,   1864.    The  bill,  making  this  appro^^r:*- 

PASSMORE,  Rev.  J.  0.,  D.  D.,  an  Episcopal  tion,  provided  that  three  commiasioner*  b>li.  il. 
clergyman  and  educator,  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  be  appointed,  who  should  make  jastandtr. 
about  1826;  died  at  Racine,  Wis.,  Augnst  12,  appraisement  of  the  damages  to  both  r.^ 
1866.  Ho  was  a  descendant  of  Rev.  S.  Cook,  a  and  personal  estate  suffered  by  the  \k  ;> 
missionary  of  the  *' Venerable  Society  for  the  of  Chambersburg,  and  then  award  the  li>^^ 
Pi'opagation  of  the  Gospel,"  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  actually  sustained.  As  soon  as  these  dura 
in  1776,  was  educated  at  Dr.  Muhlenberg's     were  finished  the  commissioners  \K«re  rcquiro 

school,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  studied  law,  and  re-  to  make  return  to  the  auditor-general  oi  tL 

moved  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.    At  the  age  of  awards  rendered,  and  when  such  return  t^ 

twenty-six,  Dr.  Passmore  was  elected  to  the  filed,  the  appropriation* was  to  be  appordittfj 

Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy  in  the  to  the  awards  pro  rata^  by  the  auditor,  and  l  ^ 

College  of  St.  James,  Maryland,  where  he  re-  warrant  drawn  upon  the  treasurer,  in  tiViT  . 

mained  as  professor  and  vice-rector  for  eighteen  tlie  persons  to  whom    the  awards  had  W/- 

years.    A  year  after  his  election  he  was  or-  made.     ' 

dained  priest,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  a        On  March  2d  the  following  resolution  ;>*' 

small  parish,  which  he  held  while  he  remained  adopted  by  a  strictly  party  vote: 
at  the  college.     In  1862  he  removed  to  Racine,         Whereas^    Hon.    Edgar   Cowan,  SeDator  of  ii> 

where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  similar  pro-  United  States  from  the  State  of  PennsylTatia.  Lb 

fessorship,  and  likewise  had  the  charge  of  the  Jo*  represented  and  does  not  now  represeDttn.r 

parish  pfst  John,  atElkhorn.    To  ajeep  and  ^etrerb^^^^'Sl^ato^/nJ^^^^^^^ 

varied  mtellectual  culture  he  added  the  oma-  ine  out  of  the  recent  rebellion;  therefore, 
ment  of  a  singularly  pure  and  modest  life.    He       lRe»olv«d,  That  the  Hon.  Edgar  Cowm,  ^b3:t 

made,  from  time  to  time,  various  contributions  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  PencsT.T-r* 

to  church  periodicals,  among  which  were  trans-  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^^^  ^  requested  to  resign, 
lations  of  some  of  Keble's  admirable  "  Prcelec-        On  March  26th  the  following  resolciijn  '~ 

tiones,"  or  Latin  Lectures  on  Poetry,  delivered  reference  to  the^Oivil  Rights  bill  passed  ij  d; 

at  Oxford.    He  published  an  edition  of  Bishop  Congress  of  the'United  States,  was  adop:.%  • 

Butler's  Sermons,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  able  the  Senate : 

and  appreciQtivo  paper  upon  this,  his  favorite        BeBolved,  By  the  Senate  of  PcnnsylTtrnt,  tb.!  > 

author,  with  whose  philosophy  he  was  thorough-  cordially  indorse  this  great  measure  of  justice  t  i. 

ly  conversant.  -  ■  classes  of  the  people  of  the  South,  which,  citt.-: 

PENNSYLVANIA.  The  Legislature  of  Penn-  f^^J  jnto  effect,  will  give  full  protection  »Dd  si  f-- 

pylvania  met  at  Harrisburg,  January  2d,  and  security  to  all  the  rights  of  the  citixen,  and  tai.  > 

A-        1    .  .  ..P'  .      .1    *£.i~  »  nV  monstratc  that  the  national  Government  IS  Dftfffr 

contmued   m   session   until   April  loth.     Two  determined  to  maintain  the  Union  uniinpiiml  bs' 

thousand  and  three  bills  were  reported  and  to  exert  its  power  to  do  full  and  ample  joMlfc » 

acted  upon,  and  of  these  at  least  two-thirds  every  freeman  as  "the  ruling  principle  which  >b-«  * 

became  laws.     While  the   greater  portion   of  gnidethe  deliberations  of  every  pubhcbodT,nriirfi«r 

this  legislation  was  of  a  local  character,  some  '*  ^"^  ^^^  °^  national 
laws  of  a  general  nature  placed  upon  the  statute-        A  bill  was  also  passed  disfranchLanj  <]tMrt- 

book  were  very  important.    Among  these  was  ers  from  the  army.    Its  first  section  pn»r-  * 

the  bill  repealing  the  tax  of  two  and  a  half  **  that  in  all  elections  hereafter  to  be  jt>i  * 

mills  upon  real  estate,  designed  to  relieve  the  thQ  Commonwealth,  it  shall  be  unlswfulf>::  • 

laboring  portion  of  the  people.    To  meet  the  judge  or  inspectors  of  any  such  electioB  l"^   - 

d elicit  in  the  revenue  thus  created,  a  tax  was  ceive  any  ballot  from  any  person  embr3«-\l  i  i 

levied  upon  railroad  stock,  bank  capital,  and  the  provisions,  and  subject'  to  the  disabilit j  r  - 

^  the  gross  receipts  of  railroad,  canal,  and  trans-  posed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  Marcho,  I^*^ 

portation  companies,  which  is  believed  will  add  Section  two  enacts,  "that  any  jodgo  orinsv  - 

more  to  the  income  of  the  treasury  than  the  tors  of  elections  receiving  such  unlawful  U 

tax  on  real  estate.    Another  bill  provided  for  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upco  c  •'  - 

the  restoration  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Susque-  viction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  k^^u^^ 

hanna  River,  which  had  been  almost  destroyed  one  hundred  dollars,  and  undergo  an  iaipri;-'-- 

by  the  operations  of   the  Tide-Water   Canal  ment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  sr.- 

Company,  a  corporation  entirely  in  the  mtorest  days." 

of  the  stockholder^  residing  without  the  State.        It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Adjatant-Cn  n«^  - 

In  an  economical  view  this  bill  was  regarded  as  of  the  State  to  procure  from  the  proper  (i^i'^> 

one  of  the  most  important  of  the  sessioo,  as  it  of  the  United  States  certified  Kwpies  of  &I!  * ; 

not  only  gave  practical  effect  to  the  interests  of  and  records  containing  official  evidence  oi  t' 

the  people,  but  promised,  in  a  few.  years,  to  fact  of  the  desertion  of  ^  persons  who  r. 

create  revenues  by  which  the  State  will  bo  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  and  wbo  v^^'  *'  ~ 

largely  profited.    Provision  was  made  in  an-  prived  of  citizenship  by  the  said  actti  ^  ;" 

other  enactment  for  the  education  of  the  sol-  gross,  and  to  furnish  true  copies  thertof  t-^  t.. 

diers'  orphans  at  the  public  expense.    The  Le-  cler^  of  the  several  courts  or  Quarter  Se5W> 

gislature  also  appropriated  $600,000  for  the  A  certified  copy  or  extract  of  any  socii  riv :  * 

relief  of  the  people  of  Chambersburg,  whose  from  the  clerk  of  a  court,  shall  be^^*^.^'^ 
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jTidenco  before  any  election  board  of  the  fact  the  crime  of  ireason,  his  firm  demands  for  the  pun* 

>f  desertion,  and  conseqnent  disqualification  as  i^hment  of  the  guiltv  offenders,  and  his  exprcsBions 

.^  «]^*^-      T«  « +«„*  «««^  n«yW  fT.:a  io«r  iv«^  of  thorough  svmpathy  With  the  fttcnds  of  tho  Union, 

m  elector.     In  a  test  case,  under  this  law,  b©-  g^cured  for  liim  thb  warmest  attachment  of  her 

[ore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  it  was  de-  people,  who,  remembering  his  g^cat  services  and 

?K}ed  that  the  judges  of  elections  conld  not  re*  sacrifices,  while  traitors  and  their  sympathizers- alike 

'ISO  a  man's  \Ste  until  ho  had  been  tried  and  denounced  his  patriotic  action,  appeal  to  him  to 

.nviotod  of  desertion;  bnt  two  of  the  jastices,  SS'p^pl.rt^^LYo/ii^znt^irwU^ero^rfoS  Z 

)D  the  contrary,  held  that  the  judges  of  elections  foundation  of  his  promotion,  and  who  pledge  to  him 

B'cre  the  proper  persons  to  decide  the  question,  their  unswerving  support  in  aU  measures  by  which 

Tlie  Democratic   State   Convention  met  at  treason  shall  be  stigmatized,  loyally  rccomized,  and 

[Tarrisbarg,  March  6tli,  and  adopted  the  fol-*  *^e.  freedom,  stability,  and  unity  of  the  national 

/.«>:» ^  i.J:^inf;^««<. .  Union  restored. 

owing  resolutions .  5   rj,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  o^  restoring  the  late  insurrcc 

t.  That  the  States  whereof  the  people  were  lately  tionary  States  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  Union 

n  rebellion  are  integral  parts  of  the  Union,  and  are  necessarily  devolves  upon  the  law-making  power, 

»ititled  to  representation  in  Congress  b^  men  duly  and  that  until  such  action  shall  be  taken  no  State 

elected,  who  ocar  true  faith  to  the  Constitution  and  lately  in  insurrection  is  entitled  to  representation  in 

aw9 ;  and  in  order  to  vindicate  the  maxim  that  either  branch  of  Congress ;  that,  as  preliminary  to 

'taxation  without  representation"  is  tyranny,  such  such  action,  it  is  the  right  of  Congress  to  investigate 

^presentation  should  be  forthwith  adm'itted.  for  itself  the  condition  of  the  legislation  of  those 

'2.  That  the  faith  of  the  republic  is  pledged  to  the  States,  to  inquire  respecting  their  loyalty,  and  to 

}ayc3cnt  of  the  national  debt,  and  Congress  should  prescribe  the  terms  of  restoration,  and  that  to  deny 

)iis  all  laws  necessary  for  that  purpose.          ^  this  necessary  constitutional  power  is  to  deny  and 

3.  That  wc  owe  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  imperil  one  of  the  dearest  rights  belonging  to  our 
be  United  States,  including  the  amendment  prohib-  representative  form  of  government,  and  that  we 
ting  slavery,  and  under  its  provisions  will  accord  to  cordially  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Union  repre- 
hose  emancipated  all  their  rights  of  person  and  sentatives  in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  on  this 
irciperty.                                                     ^  subject. 

4.  That  each  State  has  the  exclusive  right  to  regu-  6.  That  no  man  who  has  voluntarily  engaged  in 
ate  the  qualifications  of  its  own  citizens.  the  late  rebellion,  or  has  held  office  under  the  rebel 

5.  That  the  white  race  alone  is  entitled  to  the  con-  organization,  should  be  allowed  to  bit  in  the  Con- 
rol  of  the  government  of  the  republic,  and  we  are  gress  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  law  known  as  the 
mwilling  to  grant  to  negroes  the  right  to  vote.  test  oath  should  not  be  repealed,  but  should  be  en- 

V.  That  the  bold  enunciation  of  the  principles  of  forced  against  all  claimants  for  seats  in  Congress. 

he  Constitution,  and  the  policy  of  restoration,  con-  7.  That  the  national  faith  is  sacredly  pledged  to 

ftined  in  the  recent  annual  and  Freedmcn's  Bureau  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  incurre(%in  the  war 

eto  message  of  President  Johnson,  entitles  him  to  to  save  the  country  and  to  suppress  rebellion;  and 

be  confidence  and  support  of  all  who  respect  the  that  the  people  will  not  sufiTer  this  faith  to  be  vio- 

V>3Mitution  and  love  tneir  country.  lated  or  impaired;  bnt  all  debts  incurred  to  sup- 

7.  That  the  nation  owes  to  the  'brave  men  of  our  port  the  rebellion  were  unlawful,  void,  and  of  no 

nny  and  navy  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  obligation,   and    shall   never  be    assumed   by  the 

lerrJic  services  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  United   States,  nor  shall  any  State  be  permitted 

hiion ;  and  that  while  we  cherish  with  a  tender  to  pay  any  evidences  of  so  vile  and  wickeoi  engage- 

0ectlon  the  memory  of  the  fallen,  we  pledge  io  ments. 

Uir  widows  and  orphans  the  nation's  care  and  pro-  15.   That  in  this  crisis  of  public  afiairs,  fiill  of 

:cti()n.                                   ^  grateful  recollections  of  his  marvellous  and  mem- 

<^.  That  wc  urge  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  equal-  orablo  services  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  turn^  to 

0.2%  the  bounties  ot  our  solmers  and  sailors.  the  example  of  the  unfaltering  and  uncompromising 

\  vnfA  waQ  thpn  taken  for  ft  candidate  for  loyalty  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Grant  with  a  cqnfi- 

A  vote  was  tnen  taKen  lor  a  canaiaate  lor  ^j^-^^.^-'^o^  le„  significant  and  unshaken,  because  at 

Tovemor,  and  Ileister  Olymer  was  declared  ^^  p^^od  of  our  great  struggle  has  his  proud  name 

lie*  nominee  of  the  convention.  been  associated  with  a  doubtful  patriotism,  or  used 

The  Union  State  Convention  met  March  7th.  for  sinister  purposes  by  the  enemies  of  our  common 

ien.  John  W.  Geary  was  unanimously  nomin-  eountry.                                              c      «      iv. 

U*d  a.  the  choicP.  the  Conyentionjor  Gov-  ^^^'.^^V^lfZ  Se  S'tS^'  t^^'otZ 

':::or,and  the  following  were  some  of  the  reso-  United  States,  has  disappointed  the  hopes  and  for- 

Qtions  adopted  :  felted  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom  he  owes  his 

1  That  the  most  imperative  duty  of  the  present  is  place,  and  that  he  is  hereby  most  earnestly  requested 

■y  gather  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  war,  in  order  to  resign. 

hat  onr  Constitution  may  come  out  of  the  rebellion  j^^  following  resolution  was   offered  as  a 

ioSe^roKSged^^^^  Btrengthened,  and  our  na-  ^^^g^j^^te  for  the  fourth  resolution,  hut  after 

^.  That  failure  in  these  grave  duties  would  be  some  discussion  was  withdrawn  : 

icarccly  less  criminal  than  would  have  been  an  ac-  EeMhedy  That,  relying  on  the  well-tried  loyalty 

',nies^:ence  in  secession  and  in  the  treasonable  mach-  ^^d  devotion  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  cause  of  the 

aations  of  the  conspirators,  and  would  bo  an  in-  XJnion  in  the  dark  days  of  treason  and  rebellion,  and 

mlt  to  every  soldier.who  took  up  arms  to  save  the  remembering  his  patriotic  conduct,  .services,  and 

wuntry.                                                           ^  suficrings,  which  in  times  past  endeared  his  name 

4.  That,  filled  with  admiration  at  the  patriotic  de-  ^q  the  Union  party ;  and  now  reposing  full  confi- 

rfttjon  and  fearless'  courage   with  which  Andrew  dence  in  his  ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism,  wo 

Johnson  resisted  and  denounced  the  efibrta  of  the  express  the  hope  and  confidence  that  the  policy  of 

febeU  to  overthrow  the  national  Government,  Penn-  jjjg  administration  will  be  so  shaped  and  conducted 

tf^lrania  rejoiced  to  express  her  entire  confidence  in  ^a  to  save  the  nation  from  the  perils  which  still  sur- 

us  character  and  principles,  and  appreciation  of  his  round  it. 

Kc"s^l"n'd>fen'°r„'lfono"  ±3^"!^- ti."  The  fourth  r«,olation  was  then  adopted- 

••^-nlry.    His  bold  and  outspoken  denunciation  of  yeas  102,  nays  21. 
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On  July  18tb  a  mass  conyention  of  the  De-  the  indebtedness  of  the  State,  and  moncvi: 

mocracy  of  Central  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  the  treasury  for  that  purpose,  shows  the  nv* 

was  held  at  Reading.    About  thirty  counties  enues,    above  the  ordinary    expenditnrts.  i> 

were  represented   by  delegations   numbering  have  amounted  to  $10,612,000,  which  v^yCl 

from  one  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  amid  all  have  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  thedtt: 

much  enthusiasm  the  following,  among  other  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth  in  the%ist  six  jcara. 

resolutions,  were  adopted :  A  wise  economy  in  expenditure  will  ic^rrt 

JSeaohed,  hy  iU  Ltmoeracy  of  EouUm  and  Central  the  entire  payment  of  the  public  deUt  with:: 

Pdnniylvania^  in  mau  convention  atsenibUd,  That  the  the  period  of  fifteen  years, 

contest  upon  which  we  are  now  entering  is  bimply  xiie  cause  of  public  education  is  attricrj:: 

whether  the  Federal  Union  under  the  Constitution,  increased  attention.     The  oommon^hooi  5v. 

as  adopted  and  construed  by  its  illustrious  authors,  *""»^«"«^  «.,^.*v.v«.     *    «  w^u  vr    .  ^ 

with  the  rescrred  rights  of  the  States  unimpaired,  •  tem  of  the  State  has  been  less  efficient  tt*: 

shall  continue  to  be  our  form  of  government,  or  that  of  many  other  States,  and  less  tUj  <c- 

whether  we  shall  have  forced  upon  us,  by  Congres-  tained  than   the  means  of  the   people  voa 

sional  usurpation  and  revolutionary  action  a  central  warrant ;  but  it  has  succeeded  well  amid  ntti 

consolidated  government,  bound  by  no  constitutional  j:fl5^„usJ.-    -«^   ;-  k^^wv.»;.«»   .«^^  -«.i  t»^*' 

restraints,  anH  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  diflBculties,  and  is  becoming   more  and  id.t 

would  bo  at  the  mercy  of  a  bare  majoritjr  of  Con-  popular   With   the  people.      Ihe  btate  paa v 

gresB,  controlled  by  a  self-constituted  and  irrespon-  liberal  aid  by  annual  appropriatioDs;  ctccrj 

sible  central  directory.  superintendents  have  exercised  a  salutMT  ?> 

Jits<^ved,  That  the  Domocratio  party  we  now.  as  pervision  over  teachers  and  achool-honse^' cl- 
ever, the  only  true  Union  party  of  the  land;  that  we  '^  J,  i-A  ^'  rx\,  ^  1'^ 
point  with  pnde  to  the  unseiash  and  untiring  effoirU  7^^?  qualifications  of  the  former,  and  increi- 
made  by  all  Democrats  and  Conservatives  in  and  out  mg  the.  comfort  and  smtableness  ot  tLe  1±:- 
of  Congress,  to  preserve  the  IJnioo  before  the  war  ter.  There  are  throe  normal  schools  ^^^ 
commenced,  by  conciliation  and  compromise,  the  jj^yQ  ^j^^  ^^n  sustained,  in  fact  filled  t)  tbt 

only  means  by  which  it  was  formed,  »nd  without  ^    ^  capacity.     A  fonrth  was  cstabKfi*!  - 

which  it  will  never  be  more  than  a  name;  that  the  "'-"'wu  va^fovi^j.     ^x  *vi*» u**  «*aa  v^i««/u 

refusal  of  the  RepubUcan  party  to  yield  theii:  parti-  September.     To  each  of  these  schoob  th«-  ^^-  - 

Ban  prejudices  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  nnion  was  appropriated  $15,000,  in  instalments  of  $3.'* 

the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  and  posterity  will  The  following  statistics  give  the  rK«ih  o:  !_• 

hold  tiiem  responsible.                         .     ,.u^  administration  of  the  system  in  the  whole  Nsi 

.fiS0MMt>«a,  That  we  hold  all  departments  of  the  SFOV-  .     ,   j.        ,,              t,^      a    -^      «t>i.'t  a.^.i 

emment  to  its  official  and  solemn  declaration  that  ^eluding  the  county  and  city  of  Philadt4l. 

the  war  wy  not  prosecuted  for  anjr  purpose  of  con-     Whole  number  of  schools  in  1866 ^'.•-*^ 

quest  or  subjugation,  but  to  maintain  the  snpremacy    Whole  number  of  teachers l"^--- 

of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  witn     Whole  number  of  pupils T^' .-  - 

all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several    Average  attendance  of  pupils i'^ 

States  unimpaired ;  that  the  war  having  ended  by     Total  cost  of 'tuition tS,74\7  '  '*' 

the  surrender  of  the  rebel  armies,  the  people  of  tho  Total  cost  of  fuel  and  contingencies  in 

South  are  subject  only  to  such  penalties  as  the  Con>        1866 $^,^?'  > 

stitution  of  our  common  country,  and  the  laws  passed  Total  cost  of  system  in  the  whole  State, 

in  pursuance  of  it,  may  prescribe,  and  are  entitied  to  including  taxes  levied  and  State  appro* 

all  the  rights  which  that  constitution  insures  to  all         priation  in  1866 |4,1&jw^^'' 

the  people  of  all  the  States. 

jMolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  negro  suffrage,  The  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  trf  fi 

believing  that  the  white  men  of  America  are  able  to  support  of  the  schools  was  $354,435.    The  l:v 

govern  tjemselyes  without  the  aid  of  an  inferior  race,  ^^^  j^^i  ^^^  children  to  enter  the  scix*  - 

and  that  we  disapprove  of  the  amendment  to  tho  _   ..,    .-,         u     ^         •  ^    ^i.  ^i.^   --.^    ./•     - 

Constitution,  it  beiM  nothing  but  the  offer  of  a  re-  ^°^   they  have  arrived  at  the  a^«  -i  -  - 

ward  to  the  States  for  grantiog  negro  suffrage,  and  years,   and  each  school  must  be  openvii  vv 

the  threat  of  a  punishment  in  case  of  refusal.  months  in  the  year. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  indi-  That  this  period  is  considered  too  ehor  '.- 

cates  its  growing  prosperity  and  immense  re-  emphatically  shown  by  the  following  eiir>/. 

sources.    The  totaS  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  the  annual  report  of  the  State  sapw  > 

daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  80th.  tendent :  '*  A  large  proportion  of  the  c hildra 

including  the  balance  of  the  previous  year  of  of  the  Commonwealth  receive  all  tho  scb-jli*- 

$2,873,668.14,  were  $8,208,886.68.    The  pay-  tic  education  they  have  at  the  common  scho-J. 

ments  of  tlie  year  were  $6,462,803.41.  If  then  they  can  have  bnt  four  roonths'schoK  i 

The  public  debt  at  the  same  date  amounted  a  year,  and  they  attend  the  whole  of  tliat  tlrm 

to  $36,622,052,  and  the  assets  in  the  treasury  each  year,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  t^tt^ 

were  $13,086,088.27.  one  years,  they  will  enjoy  the  privil»a«#  of  ib.a 

1  :«i>«iuu-  ;«  *.^«o-  «#•  — «♦-  v«^-«,  school  but  sixty  months,  and  these  month*  ci- 

Liabilities  in  excess  of  assets,  Novem-  .      ,             ^a  "l             ^    r     ^^u^^^wm^-  th  • 

her  80, 1861 $28,143,060.80  ^^^  <>ver  fifteen  years.    In  other  word^,  tu  y^ 

Liabilities  in  Excess  of  asseU,  Novem-  will   attend  school  five  years  in  fifteen,  p.-^  - 

her  80, 1866 22,586,018.89  vidod  they  attend  the  whole  four  month*  e  k  i 

X.    X                    ,««^       ^.  ^,^^.^  .H  year-    In  this  way,  a  childhttend3  8ch*K>If>iH 

Improvement  in  treasury  since  1861. . .  $0,612,041.47  Months,  and  then  remains  at  home  «^U  ^u- 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  during  the  ing  which  time  he  forgets  fblly  ooe-thirl  »• 

war,  and  since  its  close,  in  payments  growing  what  he  learned  in  the  four,  so  thit  so  far  J 

out  of  it  by  authority  of  acts  of  Assembly,  progress  is  oimcemed,  he  has  be*.  atw^'Jt  t^ » 

have  amounted  to  npwnrd  of  five  milUons  of  and  two-thirds  months'  schooling  ia  the  jc--. 

dollars,  which,  added  to  tho  actual  payment  of  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  cnders'^-^ 
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log,  that  the  scholars  attend  the  schools  until  admiral,  Naftez,  at  once  issued  a  manifesto  an- 

they  are  twenty-one  years  old,  and  go  steadily  nouncing  that  the  port  would  be  blockaded 

whenever  the  schools  are  open.    This  is  far  from  the  27th,  and  that  neutral  vessels  would 

from  being  the  fact.  But  very  few  of  those  who  have  six  days  in  which  to  clear  with  their  cargoes, 

attend  the  common  schools  are  found  in  school  Fonr  days  were  given  in  whicb  to  remove  pri< 

fifter  they  are  eighteen  years  old,  and  the  great  vate  property,  and   the  women   and  children 

majority  leave  school  entirely  by  the  time  they  from  the  city,  and  after  that  date  no  vessel 

are  sixteen,  and  while  thus  attending,  are  absent  would  be  permitted  to  communicate  with  the 

from  the  school-room  nearly  one-third  of  the  shore,  with  the  exception  of  foreign  men-of-war, 

time. '^  Callao  was  not  as  unprepared  for  the  bombard- 

At  the  election  in  October,  the  entire  vote  for  ment  as  Valparaiso.    For  a  long  time  past  the 

Goveraor  was  697,870.    John  W.  Geary  was  Peruvians  had  been  fortifying  to  the  northward 

dected  by  a  minority  of  17,178.  The  delegation  and  westward  of  the  city.  The  works  had  been 

ia  Congress  is  composed   of  18  Bepublicans,  planned  and  carried  to  their  present  condition 

und  6  Democrats.    The  Legislature  is  divided,  by  competent  engineers,  and  they  had  imported 

{'.i  follows :  Senate-r-21  Republicans,  12  Dem-  the  most  approved  and  heaviest  ordnance.    The 

ocrats;  House — 62  Bepublicans,  8  Democrats,  defences  of  the  city  were  as  follows : 

PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Preei-  battebieb  to  thb  westward. 

dent  (1866-1872),    General   Mariano    Ignacio  No.  1- Eight  82-poundeP8,  facing  the  bay  of  Bella- 

Prado.    Area,  508,906  square  miles;  popula-  vista. 

tion,  in  1860,  2,065,000.    The  army  of  the  re-  ^^'  a— Six  SS-pounders,  smootb  bore. 

pubUc,  in  1866,  was  composed  as  follows:  in-  ^J^'  S-Two  soo-pounders,  ^"^I^^^^  "^^'• 

fuM^J    a  Ann  1«a«  .    ^« ..«!««.    i  on  a  .  ««+:n^ ^^'  * — °**  82-pouDder»,  smooth  bore. 

^^j,  8,400  men;  cavalry,  1  200;  artilleiy,  ^o.  6-Two  4<iD.pounder8,  Blakelr  rifles;  one  8- 

1,000;  gendarmerte^  5,408;  total,  16,008.     The  inch  rifle;  five  Si-poundero,  amooth,  and  one  82- 

Pemvian  navy  consisted,  in  the  summer  of  pounder. 

1866,  of  1  iron-clad  frigate,  called  the  Indepen-  ^°'  6— Five  SS-ponnders,  smooth  bore. 

dencia,  2  other  steam  frigates  (Apurimat  and  batteries  to  the  kobthward. 

Amazonas),  3  corvettes  and  a  brig,  armed  in  ^o.  7 — One  450-pounder,  Blakely  rifle. 

the  aggregate  with  110  guns.     The  Indepen-  No.  8— Two  450-pounder«,  Blakely  rifle, 

dencia,  buUt  at  Poplar,  London,  has  a  stem  J^o.  9- Two  SOO-pounders,  Armstrong  rifle, 

(instructed  as  a  ram,  and  the  armament  con-  forces  afloat. 

sists  entirely  of  Armstrong's  guns  on  the  shunt  Steamer  Loa  (iron-clad)— Two  8-inch  guns, 

principle,  Viz.,  12  70-pounders  of  4  tons  each  on  Monitor  Victoria  (iron-clad)— One  8-inch  gun. 

tlie  main  deck,  and  2  pivot-guns,  150  pounders,  82  and  ll^Soundere''^''***'  mounting  five  guns  it  all. 

weighing  7  tons  eacli,  on  the  upper  deck.  These  m.     'F   mi  v  '         xv  x    i^u      i.  j.-u 

latter  guns  can  be  used  on  a  line  even  with  the  ^  T^°/  '^  ^^  ^  «®^°  ^""^  although  the  imm, 

keel.    ITie  value  of  impor^  in  1865,  amounted  ^^^  f  .f "«  7^1 ''°v^^  "^  comparison  with  the 

toabout  86,000,000  and  of  exports  to  40,290,-  ^roflsi<les  of  the  heavy  fhgates,   stiU    their 

(48dollarsl    The  number  of  vessels  entering  calibre  waa  of  a  character  to  inspire  confide^^^ 

the  ports  of  the  republic,  in  1866,  was  1,436,  of  ,,  ^«  ^f  ^  ,^*  ^^IT^  ^?®  ^^^  appointed  for 

aa  aggregate  tonnage  of  936,977,  and  the  num-  the  bombardment,  but  as  it  was  so  foggy  on  that 

ber  of  clearances  1,316,  of  an  ag^egate  tonnage  ^«^'  ^^  ?^^^^°^  ,^^"\1  ^%  distinguished  with 

of  844  771                                 oo  -^               ©  certamty  for  any  length  of  time,  tlie  Spanish 

la  December,  1866,  a  defensive  and  oflfen-  S''™?!^ ^^i'^f^T'*''!^  ^^  ^^^^^\^P  t^/  ^^^^ 

Bive  alliance  w^  concluded  between  Pern  and  ^^y  (^aj  2d),  when  diere  was  nothing  to  pre- 

Cbili,   which   the    dictator,    General    Prado,  ^^t  an  engagement  6n  the  part  of  the  weather, 

bj  a  decree,  dated  January  14, 1866,  announced  P®  foUowmg  account  of  the  battle  is  condensed 

to  the  nation.*    The  naval  ^xiadrou  of  Peru  from  the  correspondence  of  an  eye-witness  m 

left  at  once  to  join  that  of  Chili.    The  first  theiVw  York  Herald  : 

operations    of   the    Spaniards    were   directed  At  cleTcn  a.  k.,  signal  was  made  from  the  Nu- 

:?fr  e^r?  '""^  %  *^^  bombardn>ent  ^ S?  '^^^F/X'^LZ'^AoXA 

01  the  city  of  Valparaiso.  (See  Oraxi.)  On  April  lower  yards  down,  tripped  their  anchors  and  formed 

Uth,  the  Spanish  squadron,  incmaing  the  Nn-  line  of  battle  in  two  columns  of  attack.    The  column 


rneloSam^and-Paqietede  Mauley,  andjstore-  ':;^- {ot^°;;',^"^vZaC^S^  1^^^:^^. 
Blup,  left  Valparaiso  for  Callao,  where  they  ap-  cion.  The  nprthern  column  moved  into  action  head- 
peared  during  -the  forenoon  of  the  25th.  An  ing  to  the  southward  and  westward,  while  the  south- 
immediate  attack  "being  apprehended,  all  the  «^°  column  headed'  to  the  eastward  and  northward, 

merchant  yessela,  abont  150  i.  n.tn.bcr  hauled  |^1,8?rm1.Tiro1de'?  »df r°t,Ts.S*„^^"  Z 

out  Of  the  way,  and  nothing  remained  m  the  event  oCany  ship  being  disabled  in  either  line, 

narbor  except  the  men-of-war  and  a  few  Eng-  At  ten  minutes  past  twelve  the  first  shot  was  fired 

liah  steamers,  which  retained   their  positions  from  battery  No.  2  at  the  Numancia,  and  was  replied 

Dntil  the  morning  of  the  attack.    The  Spanish  ^Z  **  o°ce  by  that  ship.    Not  more  than  five  min- 

— : t utcs  elapsed  before  the  action  became  general  with 

•8e«  the  substance  o/ the  treaty  in  AkmualCtclop-bdix  hoth  divisions  of  the  fleet,  that  to  the  northward 

'^^  1^^  timing  so  as  to  be  behind  the  western  column.    The 
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firing  from  the  ships  was  very  rapid,  too  much  so,     the  ships.    By  the  shot  thai  disabled  the  susc^ipi 
indeed,  for  it  was  wild,  and  gave  etident  proof  that     of  the  Villa  de  Madrid  eighteen  men  vere  killed  &»I 


hegan  to  get  the  range,  and  their  heavy  shot  was  Doctor  Peck,  of  the  Yanderbilt,  when  be  ireatalx 
seen  to  tellon  more  than  one  ship.  In  less  than  half  side  the  Villa  de  Madrid,  counted  ei^ht  diot  h&.f< .: 
an  hour  after  the  action  commenced,  the  Villa  de  her  sides.  This  was  doing  well  considering  the  Li- 
Madrid  made  a  signal,  evidently  asking  assistance ;  she  was  under  fire.  The  Blanca  was  street  r.*-^- 
thc  little  Vencedora  went  in  and  towed  her  out  of  forty  times,  and  the  Almauza  and  C€ren^Q^U  ^;:- 
the  fire,  and  as  she  came  in  plain  view  it  was  evident  fered  almost  as  much.  The  Resolucion  traa  litT-r 
that  her  motive  power  had  been  deranged,  for  Ithe  often — ^possibly  as  many  times  as  the  others.  T.  f 
steam  was  seen  issuing  in  clouds  from  every  part  Numancia  came  off  very  well,  being  iron-clad :  be; 
of  the  vessel.  •  one  eight-inch  rifled  projectile,  from  batltrr  Xv. ' 

The  next  ship  to  retire  was  the  Berenguela.    She  pierced  her  five-and-a-nau-inch  ironplating'sLd^.:' 

moved  otit  slowly  about  twenty  minutes  after  the  partly   through    the   wooden    backing,     .^b'^  r. 

Villa  de  Madrid.    This  ship  had  been  receiving  a  brought  so  as  to  receive  the  fire  at  an  an^le ;  bfn- 

heavy  fire  from  batteries  8,  9,  and  10,  and  a  cross-fire  her  plating  caused  the  shot  to  glance.    The  Vroc- 

from  battery  number  6.    As  she  passed  the  United  dora  was  uninjured. 

States  ships  it  was  noticed  that  she  had  received  a         rni  ^  c^««:«..^„  ax.i  «.^*  .^.^^.^  *v«.  «,>♦  ,r^ 

heavy  rifleS  shot  on  the  port  side,  near  the  water  line,  ,^  The  Spamai'ds  did  not  renew  the  fight  fip . 

which  had  passed  completely  through  her,  coming  their   operations    against   the  allied  repTi..i  - 

out  at  or  under  the  water  line  on  the  starboard  side,  ceased  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  («^«  ti'.'r 

rendering  it  necessary  to   careen   her  to  prevent  The  government  of  Pern,  however,  contin  :♦  \ 

sinking.    As  it  was  she  had  taken  in  a  vast  quantitv  ^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  porte  of  Callao  and  Ari«.   f- 

of  water,  so  that  when  out  of  range,  and  anchored,  , ,  .        i-     i.*vr^xr    •       i^rv—    \.^. 

not  only  were  the  pumps  necessarv  to  keep  her  free!  this  subject  the  NwsmmI  of  Lima  remarked: 
but  the  crew  were  employed  in  bailing  with  buckets.        In  Callao  and  Arica  our  fortifications  are  grrst' 

She  did  not  go  into  action  again.  improved.  The  €K)veniment  takes  the  greatest  piL* 

The  action  continued  with  great  spirit  by  both  to  put  them  on  a  footing  according  to  the  nues }. 

the  batteries  and  remaining  ships.    At  half-past  two  modem  military  art.    The  s^^stem  of  lowbattw. 

the  Blanca  and  Resolucion  retired  to  repair  some  in-  which  proved  to  us  so  beneficial  in  the  battle  ic  i* 

juries,  but  soon  returned  to  their  positions,  when  all  2d  of  May  last,  has  been  thoroughly  ex&n>intx!: !:  • 

remained  until  the  fight  was  over,  except  the  two  defects  as  had  been  found  in  them  reroord.  ci 

'%s^  mentioned.  the  number  of  guns  increased.     M.  de  Mdkii 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  fight  battery  a  distinguished  Belgium  military  engineer,  i»  tc:: 

No.  8;  containing  two  three-hundred-pounder  Arm-  us,  and  this  gentleman,  besides  nis  scientific kt'V- 

strong  rifles,  was  blown  up,  dismounting  the  guns  edge,  has  the  necessary  experience,  acquired  i3^r 

and  killing  and  woundtng-every  one  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  European  fortifications.     Said  g^DttemsB  i:  \ 

In  battery  No.  7  the   thrcc-hundred-pounder  Arm-  just  visitca   the  principal  fortresses  in  the  \.Uf^- 

strong  was  dismounted  at  the  first  fire ;  but  besides  States,  and  has  thus  been  able  to  compare  the  \> 

these  casualties  there  was  nothing  to  diminish  in  any  ropean  system  in  military  art  to  the  pni^rcss  ssi: 

wav,  or  slacken  in  the  slightest  degree^  the  heavy  and  by  the  great  republic.      M.  de  Mahicux  hi^  b-^: 

well-directed  fire  of  the  Peruvians,  which  was  becom-  called  by  the  Peruvian  (Government,  jrho  i?  pr- "  ■  - 


•  ♦• » 


ing  more  and  more  fatal  and  destructive  every  mo-  having  made  such  an  acquisition.    There  i'^s^: 

ment.    The  Spaniards  soon  began  to  find  out  that  least  doubt  that  Callao,  withia  a  yeri  short  time,  n 

the  game  was  not  their  own ;  that  they  had  caught  a  be  one  of  the  best  strongholds,  capa'bleof  oiakic^^-" 

Tartar  not  bargained  for,  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  sistance  to  the  most  powerful  fleet, 

that  they  must  soon  back  out  badlj  defeated.  At  fif-  j     j  j    ^^    government  appointed  Join  L 

teen  mmutes  past  five  the  Spaniards  ceased  firmg  ^     ,        /          b*'"^     ^^    .  *^*lV    v-  .^^i  t' 

and  stood  outof  range,  the  batteries  peppering  away  Tucker,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  M^rt  t. 

until  the  Dons  were  out  of  reach.    The  last  gun  was  Confederate  States,  as  Admiral  of  the  I  eniTis!; 

fired  a  few  minutes  before  five  o'clock  by  the  monitor  Navy.     The  new  admiral  at  once  proc*?edc«l '  ^ 

Victoria,  thus  ending  an  action  entailing  a  disgrace  j^in  i^jg  yesselft,  wbidi  were  then  in  the  Chile- 

rnDaori*hTitefp?ki^w.^^^'ftSt4:  -oters.^but,  oa  Lis  arrival  at  ^^'^ 

and  everywhere,  superintending   permanently  the  destination,  a  large  number  of  the  nni\^ 

serving  of  the  guns.    Nothing  reliahlo  is  known  of  officers  refused  to  recognize  him.    Tbe  reir-'- 

the  exact  numoer  of  killed  and  wounded  on  either  tory   members  were,   however,  promptlT  sr- 

"^^V-iT^/  Perurian  Secretary  of  War,  Sefior  Galvez,  ^^g^  ^^d  the  command  assumed  bv  AdcirJ 

was  killed  in  battery  No.  3,  when  it  was  blown  up.  rp     u 

The  wounded  on  shore,  as  fast  as  they  fell,  were  car-  M£,    **•                     ^      -     ,       ,.                  ,•  «^i 

ried  to  the  rear  and  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Bellavista.  The  government  of   the  dictator  «d^b>i 

Those  whose  friends  resided  at  Lima  were  sent  to  the  to  inauguratficeform  movements.    A  thort^> 

city  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  those  who  would  care  system  of  home  taxation  was  initiated  aDu  tl^ 

better  for  them  than  if  tliey  had  remained  at  Bella-  revenue  from  this  source  and  from  dutit^  wiJ  t^ 

vista  to  take  the  chances.    The  most  reliable  infor-  *  ^»^" "«"»""  ""«»°v**iw«i*««  *»wui       ^t;ut'v 

mation  had,  at  the  time  the  Vanderbilt  sailed,  was  be  made  to  meet  the  current  expenses^  waiit  iJ'? 

that  the  Peruvians  had  lost  sixty  killed  and  about  one  foreign  loans  negotiated  on  the  basesot  toe  pa-*' 

hundred  and  seventy  wounded.            *  deposits  were  to  be  set  apart  forintern&l  impro'^' 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  Ions  on  board  the 
Spanish  fleet,  but,  bored  as  their  shi 
number  of  casualties  must  necessari 


Admiral  Nufiez  is  reported  to  have .^„«  .          ,         ^  ,      ^               l  ii 

than  eight  wounds  and  contusions ;  one  in  the  head  awarded  annually  to  such  citizens  as  ^^  \^ 

pronounced  severe.   Our  sirgeons,  who  ottered  their  Juce  tlie  best  works  upon  subject^:  to  be  di^'^'^^' 

services  to  both  parties  ali^^^^  ^     ^^     faculties  of  the  universitierS  and  ci. 

him,  and  indeed  it  was  evident  that  they  wished  to  •'.        ^  ^n-  aaa  :^  *^  k^    •         ^«  ^k.*  omiKc! 

conieal,  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  bf  men  that  pnz©  of  $2o,000  is  to  be  given  on  tbu  -^^^ 

had  been  placed  ;i<?r«</«*«?mia/,  and  the  condition  of  July,  1876,  to  the  author,  whether  na.i«  ^ 
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f^>reign,  of  the  best  social,  political,  and  literary'  the  aniline  red  end  of  the  piece  of  white  glass, 

lii?toi7  of  Pern.  of  a  bright  orange,  graduating  to  a  deep  {.urple 

On  September  6th  a  decree  was  issned  against  red  at  the  place  corresponding  to  that  at  which 

sinii^gling,  a  practice  notorious  at  the  chief  port  the  coating  of  aniline  red  had  been  thickest ; 

of  tlie  repablic.    In  future  no  agent  can  dis-  and  the  portion  covered  by  the  aniline  green 

patch  goods  without  giving  security  in  Oallao  end  was  pf  a  bright  green,  varying  in  depth 

for  $10,000,  and  $5,000  in  the  minor  porfc*.  according  to  the  variations  in  thickness  of  the 

The  security  is  forfeited  in  the  event  of  the  coating.    This  experiment  is  satisfactory,  so  far 

agent  or  any  of  his  clerks  attempting  to  de-  as  it  shows  that  a  layer  of  the  violet  sub-chlo- 

frand  the  revenue.  ride  of  silver  can  be  obtained  simply  by  exposing 

Be3ides  the  rebellions  attempt,  already  refer-  a  layer  of  ordinary  chloride  of  silver  to  diffused 
rftd  to,  by  the  naval  officers  who  refused  to  daylight  for  a  short  time. 
reco((nize  Admiral  Tucker,  several  other  insur-  M.  de  St.  Yictor,  in  the  conrse  of  his  expen- 
rectioaary  movements  were  made,  but  none  ments  in  chromo-photography,  has  met  with  a 
with  any  permanent  snccess.  Thus,  on  Sep-  curious  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  Helmholz 
teraber  11th,  Colonel  Balta  and  several  others  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  green  light, 
were. apprehended  and  imprisoned  for  being  ac-  Helmholz,  in  1852,  adopted  the  view  that  a 
lively  engaged  in  secreting  arms  and  ammnni-  mixture  of  the  blue  with  the  yellow  light  of 
tioD,  and  otherwise  fostering  a  spirit  of  disaf-  the  spectrum  produces  not  green,  but  a  pur- 
fcction  which  was  to  have  culminated  in  a  grand  plish-tinted  white ;  that  the  red  and  green  of 
oprising  at  some  future  day.  In  November  the  the  spectrum  produce  not  white,  but  yellow ; 
troops  stationed  in  the  Chincha  Islands  became  and  that  a  mixture  of  the  green  with  the  violet 
matinous,  and  in  the  meUa  the  captain  of  the  produces  a  pale  blue.  M.  de  St.  Victor's  ex- 
troops  was  wounded  in  the  left  side  and  arm,  peri  ments  show  that  the  green  light  of  the 
Dne  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  was  shot  spectrum  has  a  photographic  action  very  diflcr- 
throuj;h  the  neck,  and  a  private  received  a  se-  ent  from  that  of  a  mixture  of  its  blue  with  its 
fero  wound  in  the  knee.  At  one  time  matters  yellow  light.  The  green  rays  produce  a  green 
looketl  very  serious,  and,  but  for  the  coolness  image  upon  his  sensitive  plate ;  but  a  mixture 
and  good  sense  of  Oolonel  Savala,  who  address-  of  blue  and  yellow  rays  produces  first  a  pure 
id  the  mutineers,  would  doubtless  have  assumed  blue  image,  and  then  a  pure  yellow  image,  but 
rery  grave  proportions.  never  a  green  image,  or  one  at  all  approaching 

.An  election  for  President  was  held  in  Octo-  that  color.      Mr.   O.  N.  Rood,  professor  of 

)er,  when  the  dictator  was  chosen  almost  with-  physics  in  Columbia  College,  has  recently  de- 

)at  opposition.    Of  the  two  opposing  candi-  vised  some  ingenious  spectroscope  experiments, 

lat€5,  one,  Colonel  Balta,  was  at  the  time  a  which  completely  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 

prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Callao,  for  having  Helmholz  theory. 

^en  part-  in  an  insurrectionary  movement ;  PIERPONT,  Rev.  John,  an  American  Unita- 

wd  the  other,  General  Machuca,  had  for  the  rian  clergyman,  poet,  and  author,T)orn  in  Litch- 

arae  reason  been  sent  into  Bolivia  in  exile,  field.  Conn.,  April  6,  1786 ;  died  suddenly  at 

The  vote  cast  was  very  light.  Medford,  Mass.,  August  26,  1866.    He  gradu- 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  Chromo.  Mr.  G.  Whar-  ated  at  Yale  College,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
on  Simpson,  editor  of  The  Photographic  Ketos^  years,  and  soon  after  became  private  tutor  in 
las  publish^  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  the  family  of  Colonel  William  Allston,  in  South 
bi^  branch  of  photographic  science.  He  Carolina,  where  he  remained  four  years.  From 
»rst  prepared  a  quantity  of  collodio-chloride  of  1809  to  1812  he  studied  law  at  Litchfield,  and 
'^y^T^  to  one  ounce  of  which  he  added  about  having  been  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of 
vo  grains  of  chloride  of  strontium  and  four  Essex  County,  Mass.,  settled  at  Ncwburyport. 
Nns  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  plate  of  opal  The  war  of  1812  interfered  with  his  profes- 
lass  was  coated  with  this,  dried  before  a  fire,  sional  prospects,  and  he  forsook  the  law  for 
nd  exposed  to  diflTused  daylight  until  it  became  *  business,  but  met  with  indifferent  success,  both 
f  a  deep  lavender-gray  color.  When  the  plate  at  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  in  1818  he  entered 
^l  assumed  this  tint,  a  piece  of  deep  ruby  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  Less  tiian  a 
'}as3,  a  piece  of  bright  orange-red  glass,  and  a  year  after  this  time  he  was  installed  as  pastor 
•>ece  of  "  patent  white  plate,"  having  a  small  of  the  HoUis  Street  Unitarian  Church  at  Boston, 
"intity  of  concentrated  solution  of  aniline  succeeding  Rev.  Dr.  Holley,  and  for  twenty- 
reea  poured  upon  it  at  one  end,  and  a  similar  five  years  he  held  the  pastorate  of  that  church, 
'>Iation  of  aniline  red  poured  upon  it  at  the  at  first  successful,  popular,  and  strongly  beloved 
ther  end,  a  space  of  clear  glass  remaining  by  his  people,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry 
•etween  the  two,  were  placed  upon  the  plate,  was  clouded  with  troubles  and  dissensions,  be- 
nd the  whole  was  then  exposed  to  strong  sun-  tween  himself  and  prominent  men  of  his  society, 
hine.  After  an  exp^ure  of  some  hours,  it  which  were  never  amicably  settled.  These 
fas  found  that  the  portion  of  the  plate  over  grew  out  of  his  strong  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
fhieh  the  ruby  glass  had  been  placed  was  now  temperance,  and  also  that  of  anti-slavery,  the 
t  a  bright  claret  or  magenta  color;  the  portion  amelioration  of  prison  discipline,  and  other  re- 
'liich  had  been  covered  by  the  orange  glass  fonns.  In  1835  he  visited  Europe  and  Asi.- 
lad  nssumed  an  orange  tint ;  that  covered  by    Having  at  his  request  obtiuned  a  cfismisseJ  from 
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the  church  in  Boston,  be  became  in  1845  the  bis  works  may  be  mentioned  ^'Tbo  Ac::>  .f 
first  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Cbnrcb  in  Troy,  the  Apostles,"  "  Aletbeia,  or  Letters  on  th« 
where  he  remained  fonr  years,  and  then  ac-  Tmtb  of  the  Catholic  Doctrines," '*  Christianb 
cepted  a  call  to  the  first  Congregational  Church  in  the  Church,"  ^^  Lives  of  Sl  Ignatius  and  hts 
in  Mcdford,  Mass.  When  the  war  broke  out  first  companions,"  "  Notes  on  a  Protestant  Cat- 
bis  whole  soul  was  fired  with  patriotism,  and,  echism,"  "Father  Rowland,"  and  his  preifct*t 
although  seventy-five  years  of  age,  be  sought  a  work,  a  "  History  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clurcb 
post  of  daty  at  once.  Governor  Andrew  yielded  from  its  Establishment  to  the  Reformation.*^ 
to  his  request,  and  appointed  him  chaplain  of  Besides  these  be  publisbed  a  large  nnmber  uf 
the  Twenty-second  regiment.     The  exposure  religions  poems. 

of  camp  life  and  duties  on  the  field,  proved  to        PORTER,  John  Addison,  adjunct  professor 

be  beyond  his  strength,  and  be  was  soon  com-  of  chemistry  in  Yale  College,  bora  at  Cut^, 

polled  to  resign  his  place,  much  to  bis  regret.  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1822 ;  died  at  New.HaTec 

Secretary  Chase  then  appointed  him  to  a  clerk-  Conn.,   August  25,   1866.     His  par^ts  were 

ship  in  the  Treasury  Department,  which  beheld  both  distinguished  for  fine  intellectual  qnalitks 

until  bis  death.    His  clerical  duties  were  al-  and  high  culture.    Receiving  from  tbem  a  Hlx 

ways  faithfully  performed,  and  he  proved  a  eral  education  at  Catskill,  New  York,  and  Pbil- 

valuable  and  efficient  officer.     Mr.  Pierpont  adelpbia,  be  graduated  at  Yale  College  Vi^i 

was  a  thorough  scholar,  a  graceful  and  facile  distinction  in  1842.    Hia  tastes  led  him  to  lit* 

speaker,  a  poet  of  rare  power  and  pathos,  a  erary  pursuits,  and  be  soon  obtained  an  etizible 

most  earnest  advocate  of  the  temperance  and  position,  first  as  tutor,  and  afterward  as  pwfe- 

anti-slavery  movements,  and  a  man  whose  con-  sor  of  rhetoric  in  Delaware  College,  near  to  tie 

victions,  purposes,  and  impulses,  were  all  upon  residence  of  bis  parents  at  Philadelphia.  II« 

the  side  of  truth  and  progress.    His  strong  de-  remained  in  this  situation,  it  is  believed^  till 

sire  for  securing  adviEmcemcnt  and  reform  may  about  the  year  1847.    Soon  after  thblK)tiihis 

bave  led  him  sometimes  into  iiy  udicious  steps,  parents  died.    Mr.  Porter,  with  a  view  of  ea- 

and  diminished  his  infiuence  for  the  causes  be  larging  the  sphere  of  bis  studies  and  preparint! 

sought  to  advance,  but  the  heart  was  always  himself  for  more  extenave  usefulness  wect 

right,   and  temperance,   freedom,  and  Chris-  abroad,  and  connected  biraself  with  the  UniTtr- 

tianity,   bad  no  firmer  and  more    consistent  eity  of  Giessen,  in  Germany,  where  he  pemaiued 

friend  or  advocate.    He  leaves  an  enviable  rep-  several  years,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  ir- 

utation  as  a  poet,  and  bis  pathetic  '^Passing  straction  of  the  celebrated  Liebig  in  ^ic^- 

Away,"  will  live  as  long  as  our  language  is  tural  chemistry.    Returning  to  thb  conntrr,  Le 

spoken  or  written.    In  1840  be  published  an  soon  afterward,  in  1850,  was  appointed  to  tbe 

edition  of  his  poetical  works  under  the  title  of  professorship  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  tbc 

"  Airs  of  Palestine,  and  other  Poems."  arts  in  Brown  University,  Rhode  bland,  whicii 

PISE,  CriABLES  OoNSTANTiNB,  D.  D.,  a  Roman  position  be  filled  with  credit  and  nsefclDt?^ 

Catholic  clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Anap-  and  from  which,  upon  the  death  of  Prof.  Jolin 

olis,  Md.,  in  1802 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  May  26,  P.  Norton,  be  was  transferred  to  a  nearlj  sj»- 

1866.    His  father  was  an  Italian,  and  his  mother  ilar  professorship — ^that  of  agricultaral  ebem- 

a  native  of   Philadelphia.    He   graduated  at  istry— in  Yale  College,  in  1852.    This  poatk'L 

Georgetown  College,  and  from  thence  went  to  be  continued  to  occupy,  and  to  discbarpr  it^ 

Rome  for  the  completion  of  bis  studies.    Upon  duties  with  ability  and  acceptance,  for  at>cct 

the  death  of  bis  father  two  years  after,  ho  re-  eleven  years,  until  in  1864  the  incrcasinir  ii|- 

turned  home,  and  entered   the  seminary  of  firmities  consequent  upon  a  settled  stilts  of  i* 

Mount  St.  Mary^s,  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  where  be  health,  admonished  bim  of  the  necesatT  i>l 

taught  rhetoric  and  poetry.    In  1825,  he  was  duty  of  resigning  bis  professorship,  which  U 

ordained  priest,  and  began  his  labors  in  Fred-  did  in  the  year  fast  named.    He  soon  aiUr  w^t 

eric,  and  soon  after  was  called  to  the  cathedral  abroad,  in  the  hope  of  reinstating  his  shatten^I 

in  Baltimore.    Among  his  other  duties  here,  he  health,  and  with  a  view  of  consulting  the  eai- 

devoted  some  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  find-  nent    surgeons  of  Paris  and  the  Continic- 

ing  his  health  failing,  again  visited  Rome,  where  They  afiforded  bim  temporary  relief  bnt  l'^ 

bo  received  tbe  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  the  bon-  disease  was  too  deeply  seated  for  radical  C3?e. 

orary  title  of  Knight  of  tbe  Roman  Empire.  Satisfied  of  this  fact,  be  returned  home  in  IS^*. 

Upon  bis  return  to  the  United  States,  he  became  and  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  making  ^ 

an  associate  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  condition  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  v(^:' 

in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  be  was  the  inti-  admit.    From  this  time  he  became  giwl^i^J' 

mate  finend  of  Henry  Clay,  and  through  bis  but  perceptibly  worse,  and  was  the  vicnm  o: 

influence  was  chosen  a  chaplain  in  Congress,  intense  suffering,  endured  with  manly  furtiiod^ 

Subsequently  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  Christian  reagnation  until  his  death.  H; 

and  was*  settled  over  several  churches  succes-  was  particularly  interesHd  in  the  Sheffi^J  ^^ 

aively.    In  1849,  be  established  the  church  of  entific  School,  and  to  bim  that  institudon  o«t4 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  Brooklyn,  of  which  much  of  its  success  and  present  prosperity, 

he  was  pastor  at  his  death.     Dr.  Pise  was  a  Upon  tlie  breaking  out  of  tbe  w«r  liif^- 

•  man  of  fine  literary  attainments  and  held  a  thusiastic  temperament  and  elevated  F*^j*" 

high  rank  among  the  Catholic  clergy.    Among  ism  would  not  allow  him  to  be  «lent    U* 
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wrote  and  spoke  with  earnestness  and  force  thirty-nine  years,  bnt  in  1862  retired  on  ae- 
on the  issues  of  the  day,  and  always  on  the  count  of  deafness.  He  received  the  degree  of 
northern  side.  He  also  originated,  and,  as  long  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1828. 
as  his  failing  health  wonM  permit,  edited  a  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
publication  entitled  "The  Connecticut  War  Louis  L,  born  October  31,1838;  succeded  his 
Record,"  having  in  view  the  collection  and  brother.  King  Pedro  V.,  November  11,  1861. 
preservation  of  facts  illustrating  the  honorable  Por  an  account  of  the  Portuguese  constitution 
part  which  the  sons  of  that  State  had  borne  and  for  the  latest  statistics  on  commerce  and 
in  the  war.  Professor  Porter  was,  as  has  movements  of  shipping,  $ee  Ai^itctal  Cyolop^- 
bcen  seen,  a  devotee  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  dia.  for  1865.  Area,  86,510  English  sqaare 
achieved  in  them  a  reputation  ample  to  satisfy  miles;  population,  in  1863,  8,987,861;  and 
the  demands  of  an  honorable  ambition.  He  with  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  4,351,519.  The 
possessed  fine  intellectual  abilities,  strong  pow-  population  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  was  as 
ers  of  observation,  quick  perceptions,  and  a  follows: 

happy  talent  for  analysis.    He  was  a  ready  and  posdEssious  xw  asia. 

fluent  speaker,  had  a  fine  voice  and  manner,  an  Indian  Settlementa — Goa,  Salcete,  Bardez, 

attractive  person,  and  a  warm  heart.    Tiiese    ..    ^^^^  (^^5.^)* y'-'\ •  •  •  •    ^li'lll 

qMtiesmad6him8T.coe«,M«.dpopul«mthe  ?Xnrrc\?riig'o?lkrti;^,"partif th^     '''''' 

laboratory  and  the  lecture-room,  as  well  as  m  island  of  Timor,  and  the  Island  of  Kam- 

the  larger  audience  chambers  of  public  assem-  bin^. 850,800 

blies.    He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the    Macao  (in  China) 29,567 

periodicals  of  the  day,  and  was  the  author  of  a  possessions  in  afsica. 

popnlar  elementary  and  advanced  treatise  on    ^ape  Verde  Islands  (1864) 86,400 

cbemistry.  Settlements  in  Senegambia— Bissao,  etc. . .        1,095 

PORTER,  Noah,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Oongre-    Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Principe 18,869 

frational  clergyman,  bom  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  Angola-  Benguela,  and  Mossamedes  (1865; .  2,000,000 

iumi;  died  there  September  24,  1866.    He    Moxambique ...^^800^ 

came  of  a  pious  ancestry  who  for  some  genera-  Total 8,811,818 

tions  were  farmers,  and  his  father  had  intended 

him  for  the  same  vocation,  but  having  placed  him  The  revenue  was  estimated  in  the  budget  for 

in  the  family  of  the*  parish  clergyman,  for  the  1866-'1867,  at  15,989,379  millreis,  and  the  ex- 

porpose  of  completing   his  education,  young  penditures  at  20,766,782  niillreis.    The  revenue 

Porter  was  led  tc^change  his  plans  and  timi  his  from  the  colonial  possessions  is   less  than  the 

thoughts  to  the  ministry.     Devoting  himself  expenditures,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 

with  zeal  to  his  studies  he  entered  Yale  Col-  Indian  possessions.    The  budget  for  the  latter 

lege,  and  in  1808  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  showed  for  the  financial  years  1863-64  and 

hia  class.    In  1806  he  was  chosen  to  the  office  1864^*65  a  sm-plus  of  18,657  and  5,122  millreis. 

of  tutor,  but  declined,  and,  having  completed  Theaggregatebudgetfor  all  the  colonies  showed 

his  th^logical  course,  was  called  to  the  pasto-  for  those  years  a  deficit  of  296,687  and  836,627 

rate  of  the  church  at  Farmington,  just  made  millreis.    The  total  public  debt  amounted,  in 

vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Washburn,  June,  1865,  to  191,045,054  milbreis.    The  army, 

his  former  instructor  and  pastor.    Here  he  held  according  to  the  law  of  June  23,  1864,  is  to 

the  respect  and  love  of  the  people  among  whom  consist,  in  times  of  peace,  of  1,512  oflScers  and 

he  was  born  and  reared,  for  an  unbroken  min-  80,128  men,  and  in  time  of  war  of  2,408  oflBcers 

ij-try  of  fifty-five  years,  being  at  his  death  the  and  68,450  men ;  but  the  efi*ective  force  in  June; 

oldest  clergyman  in  theState.    His  labors  were  1866,  was  only  1,443  officers  and  17,616  men. 

eminently  successful,  and  the  church  was  visited  The  navy,  in  1866,  consisted  gf  86  vessels, 

vith  frequent  and  poweriWL  revivals,  bringing  armed  with  830  guns. 

in  large  additions  to  its  membership.  Dr.  Considerable  excitement  was  produced  in 
Porter's  views  were  those  of  a  mild  Calvinism,  Portugal  by  the  Spanish  insurrection  under 
as  modified  by  tie  New  England  divines  of  the  General  Prim.  (See  Spain.)  As  some  of  the 
former  days,  when  theology  was  studied  as  the  Spanish  generals  pronounced  themselves  in  fa- 
highest  of  the  sciences,  with  the  utmost  earnest-  vor  of  a  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal  under  the 
nm  and  concentration  of  thought  Toward  rule  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  the  Portuguese 
the  middle  and  decline  of  his  life  he  coincided  Government  emphatically  declared  itself^  op- 
inainly  with  the  opinions  held  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  posed  to  all  such  schemes.  When  the  failure 
his  philosophy  of  Christian  truth.  Dr.  Porter  of  the  insurrection  compelled  General  Prim  to 
was  clear  and  lucid  in  his  teachings,  tolerant  seek  refuge  in  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
of  the  opposing  sentiments  of  others,  simple  and  emment  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country,  and 
chaste  in  his  style,  and  earnest  and  faithful  in  the  Legislature  approved  this  order. 
his  applications  of  truth.  He  was  a  man  of  The  Portuguese  Cortes  were  in  session  from 
decided  ability,  of  good  reasoning  and  intuitive  January  2d  to  June  17th,  but  its  proceedings 
faculties,  excellent  taste  and  sound  judgment,  were  of  no  great  importance.  The  Chamber 
with  a  sweetness  of  temper  which  added  greatly  approved  a  treaty  between  Portugal  and  Spain, 
to  his  popularity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  signed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  on 
corporation  of  Yale  College  for  a  period  of  the  29tli  October,  1864,  fixing  the  line  of  de- 
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marcfltion  of  the  frontier  of  the  two  countries,  monstrated  tho  fact  bo  condnsivelT  tliat  -li? 
from  tlie  mouth  of  tho  River  Minho  to  the  con-  opponents  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  it  H  ■ 
flucnco  of  the  Caya  with  the  Guadiana.  The  now  Bet  himself  the  task  of  collecting  as  br*: 
treaty  was  accordingly  promulgated  in  April,  a  number  of  crania,  representing  (Mereat 
In  closing  tho  Cortes  tho  king  announced  that  tribes,  races,  nations,  and  tempenuDenti,  a? 
the  condition  of  the  Portuguese  finances  was  possible,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  jis  ihor- 
satisfactory.  oughly  as  possible  his  doctrine.  For  this  per- 
POWELL,  W.  Bybd,  M.  D.,  a  distinguished  pose  he  commenced  in  1843  a  tour  amonctie 
physiologist  and  medical  philosopher,  long  a  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  western  por- 
professor  of  physiology  and  its  allied  sciences  tion  of  the  continent,  Btadying  their  haJLka, 
in  the  medical  schools  of  the  Western  and  manner  of  life,  dispositions,  longeTitr,  etc.. 
Southwestern  States,  bom  in  Bourbon  Co.,  and  procuring  the  skulls  of  their  chiefe  an-l 
Ky.,  Jan.  8,  1799 ;  died  in  Covington,  Ky,,  May  distinguished  warriors.  He  spent  three  yeai? 
13,  1806.  His  father,  a  native  of  Orange  among  them,  and,  adopting  their  dress  ai»«i 
County,  Va.,  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  manners  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  wit . 
the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  a  man  of  great  them,  and  secure  the  purposes  of  his  inTe^ri- 
resolation,  energy,  and  vital  force,  and  in  hia  gation,  he  was  regarded  by  many  of  hisfriemU 
childhood  and  youth  the  future  philosopher  was  as  insane.  In  1846,  however,  he  retnmed  t-t 
subjected  to  the  hardships  of  the  pioneer  life  the  States  with  a  very  complete  collection  <rf 
in  Kentucky.  In  1800,  his  father  removed  to  crania,  which  by  subsequent  efforts  he  increased 
Shelby  County,  and  in  1808  to  Kenton  County,  till  at  his  death  his  museum  contained  ovct^Tts 
opposite  Cincinnati,  where  ho  spent  the  re-  hundred  skulls,  representing,  in  even  preattr 
mainder  of  his  long  life.  He  became  wealthy  variety  and  completeness  than  the  late  Dr.  S 
in  a  few  years  after  removing  to  Kenton  Coun-  G.  Morton's  collection,  the  crania  of  roost  cf 
ty,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  nations  of  the  globe, 
manifesting  a  taste  for  study,  entered  Transyl-  In  1847  Professor  Powell  obtained  from  tie 
vania University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  indue  season,  Legislature  of  Tennessee  a  university  chart.-: 
and  graduated  there  about  1820.  He  imme-  for  an  institution  called  *^  The  Memphis  la^i- 
diately  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  tute,"  and  in  1849  assisted  in  organinn?  the 
under  Professor  Charles  Caldwell,  one  of  the  law,  medical,  and  commercial  departments  of 
most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  day,  and  his  new  university.  In  this  university  he  o^ 
graduated  at  the  Transylvania  Medical  School  cupied  the  chair  of  cerebral  phyaologj  an-l 
about  1823.  After  practising  his  profession  for  medical  geologyr  In  1851  h^removed  toC<»v- 
nearly  two  years,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  and  ington,  Ky.,  and  prosecuted  his  investi^tion* 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  University  of  Penn-  with  increasing  industry.  In  1856  he  was  if- 
syl vania.  Ho  haid  at  this  time  become  greatly  pointed  to  the  chair  of  cerebral  physiologr  b 
interested  in  physiological  studies,  and  espe-  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  CiDcinna\ 
cially  in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  the  and  lectured  there  for  two  or  three  years.  la 
doctrine  of  the  temperaments,  with  its  relations  1865  he  was  chosen  Emeritus  professor  of  cer- 
to  health  and  disease ;  but  felt  ptdnfully  tho  ebral  physiology  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
need  of  further  light  on  the  subject.  The  visit  lege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  we  beliere 
of  Spurzheim  to  this  country  about  this  time,  never  lectured  there.  In  h'ls  "  Natural  Hi^torr 
and  his  new  discoveries  of  phrenology,  indi-  of  the  Human  Temperaments,"  poblishcd  n 
cated  to  the  young  Kentuckian  the  direction  in  1866,  Professor  Powell  annoanced  bis  di^oon^r^ 
which  he.  must  proceed  to  attain  a  full  compre-  some  years  before  of  a  measurement  intlicatin; 
hcnsion  of  his  subject.  Without  adopting  all  infallibly  the  vital  force,  and  also  the  sr^' 
Spurzheim's  views,  ho  commenced  a  careful  of  vital  tenacity.  These  discoveries  were  l-  : 
study  of  the  brain  and  its  functions,  with  only  interesting  and  easily  verified,  but  tl  .^ 
special  reference  to  the  different  temperaments  were  of  great  importance  in  their  bearing  op  »3 
indicated  by  the  varied  forms  of  tho  naked  the  chances  of  life  and  health  in  individaalN 
oranium,  and  the  indications  to  be  ascertained  Another  discovery,  which  he  had  verified  br  tv 
from  it  in  relation  to  tho  vital  force  and  Ion-  tensive  observation,  was  that  of  the  laws  w 
gevity  of  the  subject.  These  studies  were  care-  temperament  as  affecting  marriage  and  the  r- 
fully  and  persistently  prosecuted  for  the  next  tality  and  sound  mental  condition  of  prwec.^. 
thirty  years  or  more.  In  1835,  he  was  ap-  He  announced  boldly  that  there  was  an  incest- 
pointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  nous  union  of  similar  temperaments,  wkre 
CoUego  of  Louisiana,  which  position  he  held  there  was  no  blood  relation,  as  prodnctive  of 
for  several  years.  In  1836i  he  announced  his  serious  iiyury  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  mow' 
discovery  that  tho  human  temperament  could  condition  of  the  offspring,  as  marriage  witEi 
be  read  from  an  examination  of  tho  cranium  near  or  prohibited  degrees  of  consan^ioi*.' 
alone,  without  the  ac^juncts  of  hair,  eyes,  flesh,  Professor  Powell,  in  his  writings,  and  we  stu^l  I 
or  the  remainder  of  the  skeleton  even.  This  judge  in  his  lectures,  paid  very  little  att*n*i'>n 
announcement  excited  great  opposition,  and  to  the  graces  of  style.  He  wrote  foreiM*. 
Professor  Caldwell,  his  former  preceptor,  as  clearly,  but  never  elegantly,  nor  at  all  tim  - 
well  as  many  other  medical  philosophers,  de-  with  grammatical  precision.  He  was,  howeri  r. 
Died  that  it  could  bo  accomplished,  but  he  do-  a  very  frequent  and  always  welcome  contri.- 
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Qtor  to  niimorous  sclentifio  and  literary  period-  jour  manifest  duty,  as  well  as  to  deal  directly  with 
icals  throuprhout    tho   country.      J3osides    his    *^ose  who  openly  set  at  defiance  your  most  solemn 

work  oa  ^-^Haman  Temperaments,"  t^  which    i^i^otTtlolTs^T^c^^^^^^^^^^ 
tre  Lave  already  referred,  he  was  a  joint  an-    the  settlement  may  commend  itself  tb  the  church, 
llior  with  Dr.  Robert  S.  Newton  of  two  vol-    and  give  it  rest,  and  that  the  Saviour's  honor  and 
umcs,  one  entitled  **  The  Eclectic  Practice  of     glo»7  ™ay  be  promoted. 

Medicine,"  the  other  "  An  Eclectic  Treatise  on  Mr.  McLean,  of  IlUnols,  moved  that,  for  the 
Diseases  of  Children."  Both  have  had  a  large  present,  the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  Presbytery 
circulation.    In  his  wiU  Professor  Powell  be-    be  excluded  from  tlie  privilege  of  voting  in  the 

queathed  his  head  to  his  friend  and  literary  ex-  Assembly  until  a  committee  should  be  appointed 

ecutor,  Professor  Kekeler,  to  be  preserved  with  to  investigate  the  disregard  by  that  presbytery 

his  collection  of  crania.    Ho  was  an  honorary  of  the  deliverances  of  the  late  General  Assem- 

member  of  numerous  scientific  societies,  both  bly.    W.  L.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  moved 

in  this  country  and  Europe.  to  lay  it  on  the  table.    This  was  lost  (yeas  33, 

PRESBYTERIANS  S.  I.  Old  School  Pretby-  nays  not  counted),  and  the  previous  question  was 
*trian8. — The  statistics  of  the  Old  School  Pres-  ordered  by  a  large  mtgority.  The  main  ques- 
byterians  were  reported  in  May,  1866,  m  fol-  tion  being  on  the  adoption  of  tho  resolution 
Iowa:  synods  in  connection  with  the  General  excluding  tho  commissioners  from  tlie  Louis- 
Asjembly,  86 ;  presbyteries,  176 ;  licentiates,  ^'iUe  Presbytery  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
2u5;  candidates  for  the  ministry,  824;  min-  yeas  201,  nays  60,  excused  34.  The  delegates 
l>tera,  2,29^;  churches,  2,608;  licensures,  108 ;  of  the  Louisville  Presbytery,  Dr.  Stuart  Robin- 
ordinations,  93 ;  installations,  145 ;  pastoral  son.  Dr.  S.  R.  Wilson,  and  ^der  Hardy,  signed 
relations  dissolved,  112;  churches  organized,  and  presented  a  protest  in  ^hich  they  reviewed ' 
50;  ministers  received  from  other  denomina-  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  against 
tions,  22 ;  ministers  dismissed  to  otlier  denomi-  them  and  sought  to  vindicate  their  presbytery 
nations,  19;  churches  received  from  other  from  the  charge  of  disloyalty.  The  protest 
'denominations,  8 ;  churches  dismissed  to  other  also  referred  to  the  action  last  year,  declared 
denominations,  2;  ministers  deceased,  87;  it  not  binding  on  the  churches,  and  wound 
churches  dissolved,  20 ;  members  added  on  ex-  tip  by  declaring  that  the  signers  would  with- 
amination,  17,937;  members  added  on  certi-  draw  from  all  further  participation  in  the  As- 
fi'^ate,  10,158;  total  number  of  communicanta  sembly,  where  their  rights  have  been  trampled 
reported,  239,306;  adults  baptized,  6,003;  in-  upon.  The  General  Assembly  appointed  a 
fants  baptized,  10,006;  amount  contributed  for  special  committee  on  the  case  of  tho  Louisville 
congregational  purposes,  $2,319,909;  amount  Presbytery,  which  made  a  report  on  the  24th 
contributed  for  the  boards,  $669,969;  amount  of  May.  The  report  reviews  the  declaration 
contributed  for  disabled  ministers,  $23,633;  and  testimony  put  forth  by  that  body,  considers 
ainonnt  contributed  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  it  an  evidence  of  organized  conspiracy  against 
^329,599 ;  whole  amount  contributed,  $3,254,-  the  Church,  and  concludes  with  a  series  of 
587;  contingent  fund,  $11,486.  reasons  which  declare  the  Presbytery  of  Louis- 

The  seventy-eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  ville  dissolved.  A  new  presbytery  is  consti- 
charch  began  its  annual  session  in  St.  Louis,  on  tuted,  to  be  called  by  the  same  name,  occupy 
ifay,  17th.  Three  candidates,  representing  the  same  territory,  and  have  care  of  the  samo 
liferent  parties,  were  nominated  for  moderator,  churches — the  said  presbytery  to  be  composed 
with  the  following  result :  R.  L.  Stanton,  who  of  so  many  ministers  and  elders  as  shall  sub- 
was  in  favor  of  an  unyielding  adhesion  to  the  scribe  to  tho  disapproval  of  the  **  Declaration 
dcliveranceg  of  the  preceding  assemblies  on  the  and  Testimony  of  the  Louisville  Presbytery," 
subjects  of  slavery  and  loyalty,  158 ;  D.  P.  Gur-  and  obey  the  General  Assembly.  As  to  minis- 
1^7,  who  wished  to  sustain  tlio  deliverances  of  ters  of  the  late  Louisville  Presbytery  who  do  not 
tU  former  assemblies,  but  construe  and  execute  apply  for  admission  to  the  new  presbytery,  and 
tliem  with  the  greatest  possible  forbearance,  subscribe  to  the  disapproval  within  t<ro  months 
Vo ;  and  S.  R.  Wilson,  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho  of  its  organization,  their  pastoral  relations  under 
''i>eclaration  and  Testimony"  party,  ♦IS;  the  care  of  this  Assembly  shall  be  dissolved. 
nnmber  of  commissioners  present,  250.  Dr.  The  Assembly  disclaims  any  intention  or  dis- 
^tantou,  on  assuming  the  moderator's  chair,  position  to  disturb  tho  existing  relations  of  tho 
pmde  some  brief  remarks,  of  which  the  follow-  churches,  or  of  ruling  elders  or  private  mem- 
^?  are  part :  hers,  but  rather  desires  to  protect  t^em  in  the 

Thatthe  rebcllipus  spirit  which  has  bid  defiance  to  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  in  the 

lawful  authority  during  these  four  years  of  terrible  churches   of  their   choice    against    men   who 

«nf«  through  which  we  hayo  been  brought,  shaking  would  scduce  them  into  an  abandonrfient  of  tho 

D^he  l?.i°  'I*  deepest  foundation,  still  rages  with-  heritage  of  their  fathers.     Dr.  E.   R.   Hum- 

•^ine  precincts  where  it  was  bom— the  cnurcb  of  ^\    ^  ^  .v«u«^.i  «  ««u«*:*.,*^  «*«^««i«.  ^^.^.l/^.nT> 

God.   tt  is  the  offspring  of  heresy  and  corruption,  Percys  offered  a  substitute  strongly  condemn- 

»n<i  all  uncharitableness  and  unrighteousness.  To  mg  the  "  Declaration  and  Testimony,"  and 
Jtjwt  this  spirit  promptly  and  courageously,  in  the  urging  the  Louisville  Presbytery  to  forbear 
l^f  God,  and  with  a  rcUance  upon  His  grace,  ia    agitation  of  the  subject,  to  return  to  its  loyalty 

«<!// A**^..  r.  T  ^»i.»       ^1.   ..T>      to  tlie  church,  and  to  report  to  the  next  Gen- 

'5ff  AsxTAL  Ctc!X)P^i)ia,  January  1865,  on  the  "De-     "^  *"  "  i.i     -x         x*        •      ai,  ^    •  •  i 

i^wtion  Bnd  Tesiimony  "  controversy.  €ral  Assembly  its  action  in  the  premises,  smd 
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action  to  be  then  decided  upon  by  the  General  of  all  the  constitaent  elements  of  the  SjDorl  r"^ 

Assembly.     The  Louisville  commissioners  de-  and  when  he  refused  to  obey  this  direction,  the 

clined  an  invitation  by  the  Assembly  to  appear  roll  was  called  by  the  moderator  himsell   Tut 

and  defend  the  action  of  the  presbytery.     On  adherents  of  the  Assembly  did  not  answer  when 

tiJdng  a  vote  (on  Jnne  1st)  the  resolutions  of  theur  names  were  called.    TheoppODentsofthe 

the  committee  and  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Ilnm-  Assembly  then  organized.    The  friends  of  tbe 

?hreys  were  laid  on  the  table  by  motion  of  Dr.  Assembly  remained  in  the  chnrch  after  adjonro- 
homas,  and  the  snbstitnte  of  Dr.  Gnrley  taken  ment,  and  likewise  constituted  themselves  » 
up  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  196  to  87.  This  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  Of  the  inaDber« 
substitute  condemns  the  ^*  Declaration  and  Tes-  present,  fifty-nine  endorsed  the  Ass^l^j,  aikl 
timony  "  as  a  slander  against  the  church,  sohis-  ninety-nine  supported  theLouisrillePresbTten. 
matical  in  its  character,  and  its  adoption  by  At  the  meeting  of  the  Misaoori  Sjnod,  tlnr 
any  church  court  is  declared  an  act  of  rebellion  m^ority  resolved  to  ^iroll  the  ngnen  of  th« 
against  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  "  Declaration  and  Testimony,"  whereopno 
It  summons  all  the  signers  of  the  *'  Declaration  "  twenty-seven  ministers  and  elders  witbdrev. 
and  all  the  members  of  the  presbytery  who  and  constituted  a  synod  in  accordance  with  tk 
voted  for  it,  to  appear  before  the  next  General  order  of  the  General  Synod.  Previous  to  the 
Assembly  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  and  pro-  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  Drs.  Robmsm 
hibits  them  from  sitting  as  members  of  any  and  Wilson  had  written,  signifying  their  prr- 
church  court,  higher  than  session,  until  their  pose  to  go  with  the  Southern  Assembly;  afrv 
cases  are  decided;  it  dissolves  any  presbytery  of  the  ** Declaration  and  Testimon;^'  meD  z 
that  disregards  this  action  of  the  Assembly,  and  Missouri  were  of  like  mind,  but  the  majontr 
vests  all  presbytery  authority  in  such  ministers  were,  at  that  time,  opposed  to  such  amoTemest. 
and  elders  of  such  presbytery  as  adhere  to  the  declaring  that  they  would  not  connect  theK- 
action  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  selves  with  any  other  reli^^ous  oreaniaticp. 
Monfort,  those  members  excluded  under  this  but  remain  in  their  connection  with  the  O.i 
substitute  were  allowed  to  retain  their  seats  in  School  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  the  UDitcii 
the  Assembly  until  its  adjournment.  On  May  States.  The  Synod  of  New  York,  by  a  Tirtc 
25th,  the  subject  of  reunion  between  the  Old  Of  111  to  7,  excluded  a  signer  of  the  ^'Deckn;- 
School  and  the  New  School  Presbyterian  tion "  (Rev.  Dr.  Vandyke),  and  endorsed  tb, 
churches  was  reported  upon.  The  plan  sug-  action  of  the  General  Assembly.  Tbe  faiii 
gested  was  for  the  appointment  of  a.committee  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Synods  of  Phil  • 
of  nine  members  and  six  elders  to  meet  a  sim-  delphia  and  Baltimore.  The  latter  sjnod,  bj  s 
ilar  committee  of  the  New  School  Assembly,  vote  of  27  to  11,  disapproved  of  the  action  cf 
who,  after  consultation,  if  they  deemed  reunion  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  in  not  decbib: 
desirable  and  practicable,  were  to  report  meas-  vacant  a  church  the  pastor  of  which,  a  &^c 
ures  for  its  accomplishment  to  the  next  General  of  the  '^Declaration  and  Testimony,"  had  de- 
Assembly.  A  motion  made  by  Dr.  Vandyke  clared  that  he  had  left  the  chnrch.  It  sK> 
that  the  Confederate  Assembly  be  invited  to  condemned  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  (MsttLuh: 
join  the  union  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  re-  for  allowing  a  signer  of  the  ^'Dechirationd:<i 
port  of  the  committee  was  then  adopted  by  a  Testimony  "  to  sit  as  a  member.  In  Aoin^'. 
lar^  mjgority.  1866,  a  conference  of  ministers  and  layrB^i 
Ihe  action  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  with  composed  of  Presbyterians  dissatisfied  with  tfi* 
regard  to  the  signers  of  the  "  Declaration  and  action  of  the  General  Aasembly  on  the  sbytjj 
Testimony,"  led. to  a  formal  division  of  the  question,  met  at  St  Louis.  Tbe  foUowinz »lt -^ 
Church  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  At  the  gates  were  present :  ministers  from  Eentucl;. 
meeting  of  the  presbyteries,  the  adherents  of  8;  from  Maryland,  2;  from  Illinois,  1;  fru 
the  General  Assembly  insisted  thot,  in  accord-  Ohio,  1 ;  from  Missouri,  21 ;  mling  elders  fr*.! 
ance  with  the  decree  of  this  year's  General  Kentucky,  2 ;  from  Illinois.  2 ;  from  Missotr, 
Assembly,  the  names  of  the  signers  of  the  27.  Resolutions  were  passed,  in  subst^ce  &' 
*^  Declaration  and  Testimony  "  be  not  put  upon  follows : 

the  roll,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  mjgority  of  To  prepare  a  statement  of  doctrines,  «de- 

the  presbytery  refused' to  accede  to  this  demand,  siastical  principles,  and  policy,  on  vhich  !•' 

the  Assembly  men  left,  and  reconstituted  them-  8tand,*as  against  the  nnscriptural  and  qdccH' 

selves  as  the  presbytery.     The  division  was  stitutional  acts  of  the  Assemblies  of  1861  i>] 

fully  consummated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synods  1866,  inclusive,  to  be  adopted  as  the  office. 

of  Kentucky  (at  Henderson,  October  10th),  and  action  of  this  conference. 

Missouri  (Booneville,  October  10  th).    At  the  To  prepare  a  popular  warning  against  tbe  tf- 

meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Synod,  the  clerk.  Rev.  rors  of  the  General  Assembly  of  ^ve  yesars  h»i^ 

S.  S.  M.  Roberts,  who  adheres  to  the  General  To  urge  cooperation  in  this  movement  m»T 

Assembly,  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and,  in  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  aforesaid  acts(tf'tl.( 

accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Greneral  Assembly. 

Assembly,  left  out  the  names  of  the  signers  of  It  was  resolved  not  to  form  a  new  Chnrclj 

tlie  "  Declaration  and  Testimony."    Atter  hav-  organization,  but  to  appeal  to  the  cborcbee  t«- 

ing  chilled  the  list  of  loyal  ministers,  he  was  correct  the  errors  of  the  General  Assembly,  aa^ 

directed  by  the  moderator  to  "call  the  names  hold  another  conference. 
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The  conference  was  called  for  November 
15tb,  bat  did  not  meet.  The  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Pre»hyterian  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  correspondence,  which  was  to  commnnicate 
Tfith  like-minded  brethren  and  urge  their  at- 
tendance. He  confessed  that  he  had  neither 
time  nor  ineUnatum  to  perform  the  dnty  im- 
posed upon  him.  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
menthad  made  np  their  minds  to  join  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  as  soon  as 
possible.  On  November  23d,  the  seceders  from 
the  General  Assembly  in  Maryland  organized  a 
new  presbytery,  to  be  known  as  the  Presby- 
tery of  the  Patapsco.  Fonr  ministers  and  three 
raling  elders  were  present.  Dr.  Bullock,  of 
Baltimore,  stated  that  a  church  movement  was 
on  foot  in  Pennsylvania,  to  meet  this  effort  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  the  church  pure  and 
onstained,  and  that  union  would  be  made  with 
all  who  stood  by  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  im- 
soUied. 

While  the  Church  thus  lost  part  of  her  terri- 
tory in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  other  border 
States,  some  progr^s  was  made,  on  the  other 
band,  in  reconstituting  presbyteries  in  the  late 
Confederate  States.  The  first  act  of  this  kind 
was  the  reorganization  of  Holston  Presbytery, 
in  East  Tennessee,  which  took  place  on  the  23d 
of  August  The  new  presbytery  numbered  at 
the  time  of  its  constitution,  four  ministers  and 
Bte  churches.  Subsequently  another  presby- 
tery was  reconstituted  in  New  Orleans,  and 
mother  in  North  Carolina  (the  Presbytery  of 
Catawba). 

II.  3>w  School  Fre$byterians. — ^The  statistics 
?f  the  New  School  Presbyterians,  as  reported 
a  May,  1866,  were  as  follows: 


SYNODS. 


Ubanr 

-tica 

)DOTidaga 

lenera. .....' 

?a3quehanna 

Jeoesee  

"I.  York  and  N.  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania 

'Vest  Pennsylvania. . , . 

'Michigan 

Western  Reaerre 

[Mo 

'Jncinnati 

ndiana 

Vabftsh .*.*.', 

liioois 

*wria .,,, 

^'isconsin. 

owo 

(lionesota 

fesonri 

fcnnesaee , 

American  California. . . 


Total 


1 

1 

^ 

f 

1 

6 

19 

67 

4 

84 

68 

4 

91 

fi 

6 

110 

90 

8 

87 

41 

6 

184 

103 

9 

280 

165 

6 

108 

89 

8 

80 

81 

8 

117 

118 

6 

103 

77 

4 

51 

65 

4 

.   55 

48 

4 

42 

61 

4 

85 

56 

4 

84' 

89 

5 

91 

66 

4 

44 

88 

6 

55 

59 

8 

28 

28 

5 

29 

42 

8 

28 

46 

4 

29 

20 

109 

1,789 

1,528 

8,116 
6,544 
8,465 
8,722 
8,513 
13,112 
80,609 
16,467 
8,299 
2,497 
6,306 
4,355 
8,446 
3.994 
8,093 
5,049 
6,518 
1,564 
2,429 
1,488 
1,323 
2,722 
886 

150,401 


Tlie  New  School  Presbyterian  General  met 
amultaneously  with  the  Old  School  General 


Assembly,  at  St  Louis,  on  the  17th  of  May. 
Prof.  Hopkins,  of  Auburn,  New  York,  was 
chosen  moderator.  Two  hundred  and  one 
commissioners  were  present.  On  May  26tb, 
the  Assembly  provided,  through  a  series  of  res- 
olutions, for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  fifteen,  to  consult  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  Old  School  Assembly,  on  the  subject 
of  an  organic  retinion.  On  Friday,  May  26th,  the 
New  School  Assembly  adopted,  nnanimonsly, 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
country.  The  report,  after  expressing  at  con- 
siderable length  the  Assembly's  gratitude*  to 
God  for  delivering  the  nation  from  civil  war, 
for  freeing  it  from  the  sin  of  slavery,  making 
the  people  recognize  more  fully  the  reality  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  watching  over  the 
churches,  concludes  by  bearing  testimony  in 
respect  to  our  urgent  needs  and  duties  as  a  na- 
tion, in  view  of  the  new  era  upon  which  we 
are  now  entering.    It  send : 

1.  Our  most  solemn  national  trust  concerns  that 
patient  race,  so  long  held  in  unrighteous  bondage. 
Only  as  we  are  iust  to  them  can  we  live  in  peace  and 
safety.  Freed  oy  the  national  army,  they  must  be 
protected  in  all  their  civil  rights  by  the  national 
power.  Andj  as  promoting  this  end,  which  far  tran- 
scends any  political  or  party  object,  we  rejoice  that 
the  active  functions  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  are 
still  continued,  and  especially  that  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  has  become  the  law  of  the  land.  In  respect  to 
the  concession  of  the  right  of  suffirage  to  the  colored 
rabe,  this  Assembly  adheres  to  the  resolution  passed 
by  our  Assembly  of  1865  (Minutes,  page  42) :  •*  That 
the  colored  man  should,  in  this  countrv,  enjoy  the 
ri^ts  of  suffrage,  in  connection  with  all  other  men, 
is  out  a  simple  dictate  of  justice.  The  Assembly  can 
not  perceive  any  good  reason  why  be  should  be 
deprived  of  this  right,  on  the  ground  of  his  color  or 
his  race."  Even  if  suffrage  may  not  be  universal,  let 
it  at  least  be  impartial. 

2.  In  case  such  impartial  suffrage  is  not  conceded, 
that  we  may  still  reap  the  legitimate  fruits  of  our 
national  victory  over  secession  and  slavery,  and  that 
treason  and  rebellion  may  not  inure  to  the  direct 
political  advantage  of  the  guilty,  we  judge  it  to  be  a 
simple  aet  of  justice  that  the  constitutional  basis  of 
representation  in  Congress  should  be  so  far  altered 
as  to  meet  the  exigencies  growing  out  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery ;  and  we  likewise  hold  it  to  he  the 
solemn  duty  of  our  national  Executive  and  Congress, 
to  adopt  onlv  such  measures  of  reconstruction  as 
shall  enectually  protect  all  loyal  persons  in  the  States 
lately  in  revolt. 

8.  As  loyaltv  is  the  highest  civic  virtue,  and  trea- 
son is  the  highest  civil  crime,  so  it  is  necessarv,  for 
the  due  vindication  and  satisfaction  of  national  jus- 
tice, that  the  chief  fomenters  and  representatives  of 
the  rebellion  should,  by  due  course  and  process  of 
law,  be  visited  with  condign  punishment. 

A  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  section  was 
lost.  A  resolution  that  the  testimony  be  read 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  denomination  was 
adopted.  On  Miiy  28th,  the  Assembly  voted  to 
raise  $120,000  next. year,  for  home  missions; 
that  the  catechism  be  taught  in  all  Sabbath- 
schools  ;  adopted  a  fraternal  letter  to  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church;  responded  to  a  letter 
from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  professing  a 
closer  union ;  adopted  an  able  report  on  tem- 
perance, and  a  deeply-interesting  narrative  of 
the  state  of  religion.     The  year  has  been  one 
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of  remarkable  spiritual  prosperity.    Many  hun-  amend  by  adding  an  additional  resolution  '1^ 

dreds  of  the  cliurches  report  extensive  revivals,  claiming  any  indorsement  by  the  A?3em^!7  h 

in.    United  Pre8hjteriana. — ^The   minutes  this  action  of  slavery  or  the  rehcUioD.  Et 

of  the  General  Assembly' of  the  United  Pres-  Mitchell,  of  Texas,  moved  to  amend  the  asjtcl- 

byterian  Church  give  the  following  statistics  ment  by  adding  the  words  that  "noopinioL 

of  this  denomination:  pastors,  387;  ministers,  is  hereby  expressed  on  those  subjects.   IniL- 

without  charge,  lo2 ;  licentiates,  48;  congrega-  form  the  substitute  passed  by  a  large  njajorir 

tions,   686;    families,   25,676;    communicants,  Some  of  the  Northern  Presbyteries  were  great  j 

58,988 ;  received  by  profession  during  the  year,  dissatisfied  with  this  action,  and  proposal  tl 

4,061 ;  infant  baptisms,  8,791 ;  adult  baptisms,  holding  of  a  convention  to  deliberate  on  :.. 

475;  oflBccrs  and  teachers  in  Sabbath-schools,  action  to  be  taken.    The  movement  foraer- 

3,233 ;  average  number  of  pupils  in  Sabbath-  vention  was  supported  by  one  of  the  X(r' 

schools,  17,976.  Contributions :  home  missions,  Chm*ch  papers  {Cumberland  Pre^yUrianX  V* 

$20,838;    foreign  missions,   $112,276;    freed-  opposed  by  the  other  northern  paper  {^^tr- 

men's  mission,    $15,478 ;    education,   $3,482 ;  ern  Cumberland  Presbyterian).    At  the  c!  n. 

publication,  $3,075:  church  extension,  $9,636;  of  the  year  no  convention  had  yet  oat.  A 

nged  ministers'  fund,  $2,233 ;  salaries  from  con-  number  of  Southern  members  desired  a  m*  -. 

gregations,  $268,229;  salaries  by  assembly,  $19,-  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Chnrch.   ■>: 

070 ;  general  contributions,  $225,324.    Total,  SouxHEier  Peesbttebiax  Church.) 

$589,052.     llie 'Eighth  General  Assembly  of  V.    Southern   Presbyterian  Churth^-'Pi 

the  United  Presbyterian  Church   convened  in  General  Assembly  of  this  denominadoa  cc- 

aVUegany  City,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  81st,  Rev.  menced  at  Memphis,  on  November  loth.  11 

D.  R,  Kerr,  D.  D.,  was  elected   moderator.  Rev.  Andrew  H.  Kerr,  of  the  Memphis  Pr?^  :•- 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  tery,  was  unanimously  elected  moderator.  Tier 

Missions,  Rev.  J.  Price,  handed  in  the  report,  were  present  forty-eight  ministers  and  t!;ir- 

which  consisted  of  a  series  of  resolutions  ex-  seven  ruling  elders^    The  chief  subject  of  (I> 

pressing  gratitude  to  God  for  past  success  in  cussion  in  the  early  sessions  of  the  Generi  A- 

the  mission  field;  recognizing  his  hand  in  the  sembly  was  a  new  book  of  discipline,  wl".. 

removal  of  missionaries  by  death ;  asserting  it  was  reported  by  a  committee  prcviouslT  ;> 

to  be  the  duty  of  the  Assembly  to  regnforce  the  pointed.   One  of  the  sections  of  this  ncv  1»  '* 

missions  in  India,  China,  and  Syria  immediately  j  which  was  adopted,  defined  the  relation  of  k> 

recommending  that  missionaries  be  allowed  to  tized  children  to  the  church  in  the  foiloi^i-: 

select  their  own  field  of  labor ;  that  all  money  terms : 

for  salaries  etc.,  be  consolidated  into  one  fund ;  ^h.  II.,  Art.  1.   All  baptized  pereon^  altber.-b 

that  $100,000  be  raised  durmg  the  present  year,  they  may  have  made  no  pr«fea»ion  of  faith  io  tlr., 

and  that  all  the  churches  be  urged  to  observe  are  federally  members  of  the  Church,  are  under  it; 

the  week  of  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  1867,  care,  and  subject  to  its  goTernment,  inspectiuo,  tiJ 

for  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.   The  reso-  *^«i?i°F  •  ^l\  *J?«T  are  not  subject  to  thoio  foms  <  t 

lutions  were  adopted.    The  Assembly  appointed  *^"*°^P^°«  ^^^^^  myolre  judicial  process, 

a  committee  of  conference  with  the  Reformed  Dr.  Palmer  ofierod  the  following  resoht.  .. 

Presbyterians.    It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  which  was  adopted : 

Church's   missionary  efl^)rt3   among  the  Jews.  TV^ea*,  In  view  of  the  great  controTersy  now  p- 

The  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  church  ing  in  this  country  upon  the  spirituality  and  ni  • 

extension  during  tiho  ensuing  year.    The  Assem-  P,®°?«°^®  ?^  the  Church  as  the  Tisible  kia-don  : 

ui      .--    J  *^  1,  1 1  ii.«  «^^*  «i««:«^  ^«  +1,^  <v..,..*T,  t^e  hord  Jesus  Chnst  upon  the  earth;  and  inn-. 

bly  agreed  to  hold  its  next  session  on  the  fourth  ^f  ^^^  f^^^.  ^^at  the  Assembly  did,  at  the  time  oi  \ 

Thursday  in  May,  1867,  at  Xenia,  Ohio.  organization  in  1861,  plant  itself  firmly  npw  ^\ 

IV.  Cumberland  Prcibyferian  Church. — Tlie  ground  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  commoaa-^-;' 

General  Assembly  met  in  May,  at  Owensboro',  distinct  from,  and  independent  of  the  State,  t*  v.. 


prepare  and  report 

A  committee  was  appointed  of  one  from  each  sembly,  a  paper  defining  and  limiting  this  ^l 

synod  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  the  subject  for  the  instruction  of  our  people,  «d  s;^ ; 

deliverances  of  the  preceding  assemblies,  and  to  J^ul^urt^^fironf^^iLy t^^I^T^^^^^^^^ 

harmonize  the  difterence  growmg  out   ot  the  Jo  many  branchesof  the  Protestant  charci  in  li^' 

war  and  slavery.  This  committee,  composed  of  country. 

twenty  members,  after  protracted  discussion,        ^he  Synod  of  Alabama  was  anthorizc^  t-  «• 
brought  ma  nnyonty  and  mmor.ty  report.       j      ^^^  .-Alabama  Presbjtery  of  tb« -W 

Ihe  majonty,  in  snbstonc^,  proposecl  to  pr<>  j       Reformed  Church,"  the  A^mbly  ^c■-■• 
nounce  unconstitutional  the  action  of  1864  and      j  j       ^he   right  of  all  its  churohos  v  u. 

I860  on  the  subject  ofslavery  and  rebe  lion.  ..jj^8  ,^  y^     „  of  the  Psalms,  if  the;  ^-^^ 

The  mmority  proposed  m  substance  to  let  the  j^     j   ^    ^^^     authorized  anyof  the  s^V:.  1 

wbolo  matter  stand  where  it  is.    These  reports  _! ^  ■'  -  - 

were  discussed  at  considerable  length  on  both       »Theofflchinameofthi«branchb"Pt«si>j<''^*''""\ 

«ii(lp«.  and  finallr  HcT    Dr    Bird  offered  a  sub-  'n  «•«  llDlted  Stau-s."    We  u«the  i>«iii«SMi*<nnt.-» 

sioes,  ana  nnaiiy,  uev.  ur.  uiru  ontreii  a  suo  ^^,   ^  dlstlnguUh  this  ttma  tb«  thoSM  OM  u^  >" 

etltUte  for  the  whole,  which  it  was  moved  to  School  Frcsbj^crlan  dcnomlmUoiu. 
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•eceivo  any  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Associate  licentiates.    In  1862,  the  church  seemed  quite 

iJeformed  Church  upon  the  same  conditions,  favorable  to  the  union ;  but  a  decided  change 

lad,  to  make  the  way  to  union  easier,  resolved  has  taken  place  since,  and  at  the  session  of  the 

hat  fifty  Psalms  of  "  Rouse's  Version "  be  in-  synod  at  Fayettevill^  Tenn.,  a  majority  of  the 

orporated  in  the  new  psalm  and  hymn  book  delegates  declared  against  it.     Some  of  the 

foout  to  be  published.    A  delegate  from  the  ministers    have   consummated    the  union  for 

^mberland  Presbyterian  Church  appeared  in  themselves  individually,  and  a  few  others  may 

he  Assembly,  and,  though  without  authority  to  do  so  hereafter. 

nake  any  overtures  for  a  union  of  two  bodies.  VII.  Great  Britain, — The  Church  of  Scot- 
le  expressed  the  opinion  "  that  the  time  haa  land  had,  in  1866,  16  synods,  84  presbyteries, 
jrived  when  some  movement  should  be  made  and  1,243  congregations  (including  parish 
n  this  direction."  Upon  this  hint  the  Assem-  churches  and  quoad  sacra  chapels).  Tfee  Free 
>ly  acted,  passing  a  resolution  favorable  to  a  Church  of  Scotland  has  16  synods,  VI  presby- 
mion,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  appointed  a  com-  teries,  846  churches,  3  colleges  for  the  educa- 
uittee  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  from  tion  of  students  for  the  ministry.  The  United 
he  Onniberland  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Presbyteriat  Church  had  31  presbyteries  in 
bsembly  bad  a  long  and  important  debate,  as  England  and  Scotland,  584  ministers,  592 
0  the  futnre  status  of  the  colored  race  in  their  churches,  and  172,752  members.  The  Reformed 
Tclesiastical  connections.  Br.  Atkinson  con-  Presbyterian  Synod  (**  Cameronians,"  "Cove- 
indcd  that  there  was  nothing  in  Scripture  nanter8")has  6  presbyteries,  45  churches,  and 
>r  the  standards  of  the  church  to  prohibit  40  ministers.  The  Synod  of  the  United  Origi- 
olorod  persons  from  holding  the  office  of  nal  Seceders  was  dissolved  in  1852,  and  united 
leacon,  ruling  elder,  or  minister  of  God,  and  to  tlie  Free  Church;  26  congregations,  how- 
iiat  in  their  church  sessions  and  assemblies,  ever,  refased  to  join  that  church,  and  still  con- 
hey  are  entitled  to  a  treatment  of  perfect  tinue  a  separated  body,  divided  into  4  presby- 
^uality.  He  contended  that  it  was  through  teries.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  England 
he  Gospel  that  caste  and  prejudice  would  be  has  now  7  presbyteries  and  105  churches. 
)roken  down,  and  that  any  thing  that  stood  in  The  General  Assemblies  of  the  Free  and 
he  vay  of  the  Gospel  should  be  destroyed.  United  Presbyterian  Churches  again  discussed 
Jthers  contended  that  innovations  would  surely  the  union  question,  and  both  bodies  resolved  to 
•esolt  in  miscegenation  and  negro  equality,  send  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  down 
Hie  resolutions  aidopted  by  the  General  Assera-  to  the  presbyteries,  and  to  instruct  the  commit- 
)!7  recommend  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  tee  to  review  what  suggestions  they  had  to 
"oloretl  race  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  make  and  report  to  the  next  general  assemblies. 
?hareh.  The  report  on  domestic  missions  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
ihowed  the  receipts  to  bo  $84,746,  and  the  Scotland  the  question  of  innovations  came  up, 
srhole  number  who  received  aid  from  the  sus-  upon  overtures  from  numerous  synods  and 
eatition  fund,  including  sixteen  families  of  presbyteries,  some  praying  to  rescind,  and  oth- 
Icceased  ministers,  is  upward  of  two  hundred  ers  to  correct  and  explain  the  legislation  of  last 
md  twenty.  It  was  ascertained  that  between  year.  In  18C5  the  Assembly  passed  a  strong 
linety  and  one  hundred  church  edifices  were  declaration  against  innovations  in  public  wor- 
iither  seriously  injured  or  entirely  destroyed  ship,  and  calling  upon  presbyteries  to  take 
Inring  the  progress  of  the  war,  about  one  half  particular  cognizance  of  any  cases  within  their 
if  which  were  in  the  Synod  of  Virginia.  The  bounds  of  departure  from  the  law  and  usage 
lommittee  reported  that  not  less  than  $50,000  of  the  Church  in  reference  thereto.  Dr.  Pirie 
'.'oold  be  needed  for  Presbyterial  missions,  sus-  moved  the  adoption  of  an  act  declaring  "  that 
>3ntation,  and  church  erection  the  coming  year,  the  right  and  duty  of  maintaining  and  en- 
The  report  on  education  showed  that  $200  had  forcing  the  observance  of  the  existing  laws 
Hitn  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  executive  and  usages  of  the  Church  in  the  particular 
ornTnittee  and  one  candidate  received.  The  congregations  or  kirks  within  their  bounds, 
>r.blication  committee  reported  receipts  by  do-  in  matters  connected  with  the  performance 
nations  and  sales,  $18,174;  and  a  balance  in  of  public  worship  and  the  administration 
reasory  of  $2,299.  The  next  Assembly  is  to  of  ordinances,  belong  to,  and  are  incumbent 
ceet  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  in  Nash-,  upon  the  presbyteries  of  the  church,  subject 
Tile,  on  the  third  Thursday  of  November,  1867,'  always  to  the  review  of  the  superior  church 
or  whenever  or  wherever  it  may  orderly  be  courts ; "  and  further  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty 
ulled."  The  Assembly  adjourned  on  Novem-  of  presbyteries,  on  becoming  aware  of  any  in- 
'er2.Sth.  novation  being  introduced  or  contemplated, 
^^^' Associate  Rfifojvned  Presbyterian  Church  ''either  to  enjoin  the  discontinuance,  or  pro- 
lyl the  South. — The  Synod  of  the  Associate  Re-  hibit  the  introduction  of  such  innovation  or 
onned  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South,  held  novel  practice,  as  being,  in  their  opinion,  incon- 
Ji  18G6,  declared  against  a  union  with  the  sistent  with  the  laws  and  settled  usages  of  the 
>oathem  Presbyterian  Church,  and  all  nego-  church,  a  cause  of  division  in  the  particular 
^'fltions  on  the  subject  were,  consequently,  congregation,  or  as  being  unfit  from  any  cause 
i'^andoned.  This  denomination  has  nine  pres-  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  God,  either  in 
"Jteriea,  sixty-six  ordained  ministers,  and  eight  general  or  particular  kirk,  or  to  find  that  no 
Vol,  VI.— 40        a 
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case  has  been  stated  to  tliem  calling  for  their 
interference."  Dr.  Lee  moved  that  the  act  of 
1865  be  rescinded.  After  a  debate  which  lasted 
a  whole  day,  the  assembly  divided,  when  the 
vote  for  Dr.  Pirie's  motion  was  207 ;  for  Dr. 
Lee's  94 — majority,  113. 

YIIL  British  Colonies, — The  nnion  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
of  British  North  America  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  Brunswick,  took  place  in  the 
city  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 2d.  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces  t^as  made  up 
of  the  two  bodies  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Free  Church.  Six  years  ago  themnion  took 
place  between  these  two  bodies,  and  they  have 
been  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  The 
ministers  belonging  to  it  amounted  to  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred,  diffused  throughout 
Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  and  one  or  two  in 
New  Brunswick.  The  Synod  of  New  Bruns- 
wick consisted  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
ministers,  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  name  of  the  now  united 
body  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower 
Provinces — the  designation  of  the  larger  body 
before  the  union. 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  Reigning 
king,  William  I.,  born  March  22,  1797;  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  Frederic  William  III.,  on 
January  2,  1861.  Heir-apparent,  Prince  Fred- 
eric William,  bom  October  18, 1831.  (For  a 
full  account  of  the  Constitution  of  Prussia,  see 
Annual  Cyoix)p^dia  for  1865.)  The  year  1866 
will  be  memorable  for  the  largo  increase  of  the 
area,  population,  and  power  of  the  kingdom. 
In  consequence  of  the  German-Italian  war,  the 
Government  of  Prussia  annexed  the  States  of 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort, 
the  Duchies  of  Schlcswig  and  Holstein,  and 
some  districts  ceded  by  Bavaria  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  Thus  the  area  of  Prussia  rose  from 
108,212  English  square  miles  to  135,662;  and 
the  population  from  19,804,843  to  23,590,543. 

As  regards  the  reli^on  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  relation  of  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
other  denominations,  is  as  follows : 


8,000,000  of  the  inhabitants,  about  2,000,(rX 
of  whom  are  Poles,  and  170,000  Danes  (in 
Schleswig). 

The  revenue  in  the  year  1865(eiclasiTe^: 
the  newly-annexed  territory)  amounted  to  17  - 
934,739  thalers;  the  expenditures  to  169.24.1- 
865;  surplus,  4,691,374.  The  public  dwbLj: 
1866,  amounted  to  280,820,427. 

The  Prussian  army  in  time  of  peaM  ntr- 
bered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  186€,  ai-^j 
212,000  men,  aud  in  time  of  war,  inclaiire  a 
the  landwehr  of  tlie  second  call,  742,49?.  Tnr 
fleet  consisted  of  the  following  vessels:  i 
steamers  (276  guns),  8  sailing  vessels  (140  jnur ; 
86  rowing  vessels  (68  gons).  Totai  Si  is&. 
yessels,  with  484  guns.  The  movement  of  ahlr" 
piug  was,  in  1865,  as  follows: 
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To  noc -German  nationalities  belong  nearly 


The  merchant  navy,  in  1865,  consiste'l «! 
1,200  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  180,821  1jsc«. 

The  disagreement  of  Prussia  with  Au^lm  ii 
the  Schleswig-Holstoin  and  the  Federal-Germr; 
question^  assumed,  soon  after  the  beginning  : 
the  year  1866  a  threatening  aspect  (M«Arfr:3i. 
Germany,  and  the  Gbsman-Itauax  WaeX  v^x 
led,  in  June,  to  the  outbreak  of  a  great  wr, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Prussia  from  the  Ger- 
man Confederation.    ITio  success  of  Pra«-'a  is 
the  war    exceeded  the  boldest  expectat'od*. 
The  ability  of  the  gencraLs  the  braverj  of  ^'.t 
troops,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  needle-grm.  ^*- 
tonished  the  world.    After  a  brief  and  decia*? 
campaign,  Prusda  dictated  the  terms  of  a  tm:? 
of  pieace  with  Austria  and  the  South  G^rxi:. 
States,  by  which  Austria  renounced  all  con- 
nection with  the  German  Confederation,  o-^- 
sented  to  the  construction  of  a  nev  Qktsh.^ 
confederation  under  the  leader^p  of  Pras&l:. 
and  ceded  to  Prussia  her  claims  to  Scbksrir 
and  Holstein,  which  accordingly  wereiaci'rf'^ 
rated  with  the  Prussian  monarchy.    Tbe  Gi'- 
emment  of  Prussia  by  right  of  oonqnes:  r^ 
annexed  (by  decrees-dated  September  20tr,  li. 
Kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  Electorate  of  He?«r- 
Cassel,  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  the  Free  Ct^ 
of  Frankfort,  and  formally  took  possesaoo  *i 
them  on  October  8th.    Small  districti*  were 
also  ceded  to  Prussia  by  Bavaria  and  Hes<e- 
•Darmstadt.     (See  Bavabijl  and  Hbssk-I^ai:^- 
BTADT.)    The  annexed  states  are  provi$i«c^5 
to  remain  under  a  separate  admioistratioiL  ca- 
til  the  preparations  for  the  introduction  of  tbf 
Prussian  Constitution  and  their  conveisooiat* 
Prussian  province  shall  have  been  complet*;'!. 
Ministerial  orders  introduced,  however,  ifi  ^^*• 
vember  the  system  of  general  liabilitr  to  mu  - 
tary  service.    The  aggrandizement  of  PJi»« 
led  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  France  for  tii-: 
cession  of  some  Prussian  territory.  The  deoas  - 
met  with  a  firm  refusal,  and  was  ooweqnesty 
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fcbandoned  by  France.  {See  Fbakob.)  Witb  the  The  Gbomber  of  Deputies  reelected  Herr  von 
Grand  Duke  of  Oldenbnrg  a  treaty  was  concludr  Grabow,  President,  and  Herren  von  Unruh 
ed  on  August  28th,  in  accordance  with  which  and  von  Bocknm-DolfiSs,  Vice-Presidents,  all 
that  prince  renounces  his  claims  to  the  Holstein  three  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Liberal 
.«ncco*sion,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  to  Opposition.  The  President,  Herr  Grabow,  in 
Llm  of  a  small  portion  of  Holstein  territory,  and  his  usual  opening  address  to  the  House,  sharply 
an  indemnity  of  1,(WO,000  thalers.  With  the  criticised  the  language  of  the  reactionary  press, 
covernraenta  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtem-  the  prohibition  by  the  Government  of  the  Co- 
l>er!7,  secret  treaties  were  concluded  immediate-  logne  banquet  to  the  Prussian  Liberal  Deputies, 
:j  aftor  the  war,  by  virtue  of  which  the  superior  and  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  re- 
'ominand  of  the  armies  of  those  States,  in  case  strict  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  voting  of 
of  war,  was  transferred  to  the  Xing  of  Prussia.  Government  officials,  and  the  meeting  of  po- 
Tho  treaties  were  kept  secret  until  March,  1867,  litical  associations.  Herr  Grabow  deplored  the 
\\  hen  they  were  (Officially  published.  The  fol-  conffict  between  the  Government  and  the  Cham- 
lowing  is  the  text  of  the  treaty  concluded  be-  ber  on  constitutional  questions,  a  state  of  things 
twcen  Prussia  and  Bavaria :  which  had  now  become  chronic  and  had  brought 
Art.  1.  By  these  presents  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  political  legislation  to  a  stand-still.  He  added 
J.«Te  afliance  is  concluded  between  the  Kine  of  that  liberty  was  the*  only  thing  which  conld 

Pns?.a  and  the  Kin^  of  Bavana.    The  two  high  j^^  ^o  moral  conquests,  to  the  solution  of  the 

crntracung  parties  reciprocally  guarantee  the  intee-  a\\         *v»«*  wu^w^ow?,  i.v  v  «    vii*i^v/i.  v*  *,  4^ 

ritr  of  the  territory  of  their  respective  countries,  Schleswig-Holstem  question,  which  the  Gastem 

aad  undertake,  in  case  of  war,  to  place  at  their  conventfon  had  but  complicated,  and  to  the 

matual  disnosal  the  whole  of  their  miutary  forces.  federal  unity  of  Germany.    The  msgority  of  the 

A2T.  2.  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  transferred,  for  Chamber  soon  adopted  several  resolutions  cen- 

the  case  in  question,  the  superior  command  of  his  „„„:„„   ♦!,„   n r^^r^JL^^^*.      n«   TS'^v.^^r^r.^  qa   « 

tr.r>ps  to  tlietong  of  Prussi*.  s«"?g  the  Government.    On  February  8d,  a 

Ajit.  3.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  motion  oi  Dr.  ViTChow,  ueclaring  tne  annex- 

kcop  this  treaty  provisionally  secret.  ation  of  Lauenburg  to  the  Prussian  crown  to 

Art.  4.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty  shall  take  be  iUegal  until  it  had  vceived  the  sanction  of 

^^^^^♦/*?*"J'*^4??-*^''*°^*^®*fK**L''^r*^^^  tte  chamber,  was  adopted  by  257  against  44 

^5  aUat«^^^^^  ^'* ''  ^  *^^' ''''       ^^  ^  °"*  votes ;  and,  on  February  9th,  a  motion  of  Herr 

Bone  at  Berlin,  this  22d  day  of  August,  1866.  Hoverbeck,  protesting  against  the  decision  of 

The  conflict  between  the  Government  and  ^^^  Supreme  Court  authorizing  the  public  pro- 

tLe  representatives  of  the  people  remained  un-  secutor  to  indict  deputies  Twesten  and  Freutzel, 

itnlctl  in  the  Legislative  session  which  began  ^^r  their    speeches  in   the  Chamber,  .by  268 

.'H  ihe  loth  of  January.    The  speech  from  the  against  85  votes.    During  the  discussion  of  the 

irone,  wliich  was  read  by  Count  Bismarck,  an-  latter  motion  the  minister  of  justice  threaten- 

i<  QDced  that  bills  would  be  brought  in  settling  m^r  stated  that  the  public  prosecutor,  in  tak- 

lie  budget,  and  asked  for  the  supplies  requi-  ^^g  proceedings  against  deputies  Twesten  and 

iic  for  the  unchanged  maintenance  of  the  mil-  Freutzel  had  acted  npon  his  order,  that  it 

ii:v  reorganization  and  the  increase  of  the  "^'as  well  known  how  the  Government  had 

uw.    Supplies  would  also  be  asked  for  the  determined  to  do   in  such  emergencies,  and 

xwotion  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal,  <^*iat,  should  contradictory  views  in  the  inter- 

nd  various  other  measnres  aflfecting  home  ad-  pretation  of  the  constitution  continue  to  prevail, 

nliiUtration  would  be  laid  before  the  Chambers,  an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  king  would 

riio  coafident  hope  was  expressed  that  the  com-  afford  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  solution. 

ircial  treaty  with  Italy  would  be  ratified  by  The  president  of  the  ministry  of  State  on  Feb- 

iltiifc  States  of  the  Zollverein.    The  finances  ruary  19th  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president 

:'  the  kingdom  were  stated  to  be  in  a  favorable  o^  the  Chamber,  in  which  he  declared  the  resolu- 

""n.lition.    The  relations  of  Prussia  with  for-  tions  of  the  Chamber  relative  to  the  Duchy  of 

^'-ni  powers  were   satisfactory  and  friendly.  Lauenburg,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Cologno 

Tiif  royal  speech  continued :  banquet,  to  be  unconstitutional ;  that  therefore 

Bf  the  Gaatein  convention  Lanenhnrg  has  been  they  could  n<3t  be  accepted  by  the  Government, 

itit'/d  10  the  Prussian  crown.    It  is  my  desire,  while  and   that  the   Government  for  these  reasons 

>itiii(;  vritb   consideration  the  peculiar  state  of  returned  them  to  the  president  of  the  Chamber 

hmp  in  the  duchy,  to  allow  its  inbabitanta  to  enjoy  of  Deputies.     On  February  23d,  the  Chambers 

■fi  been  reserved  by  the  Gastein  convention  for  fur-  by  Count  Bismarck.     The  speech  stated  that,  m 

«r  nejTociation.    By  the  occupation  of  Schleswig,  view  of  the  unconstitutional  resolutions  of  the 

O'J  brlier  position  in  Holstein,  Prussia  has  acquired  honse  respecting  the  annexation  of  Lauenburg, 

I  Jnfficient  gnaranty  that  the  decision  can  only  be  ^nd  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

id^rcKTf^p'JSfsl^.*^^^^^^  the    Government   asked   itself    ?he    questi^ 

^nyiction,  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  the  legal  whether  results  tavorable  to  the  peace  and  wel- 

g»i*'  rs  of  the  crown,  I  am  determined  to  hold  fost  fare  of  the  country  could  be  expected  from  the 

■J  pJcdge,  nnder  all  circumBtances,  until  the  de-  continuation  of  the  debates  in  the  Diet,  and  had 

Khe^^i^^/^H^I?-    Conscious  of  being  sustained  fi„^|              ^^  the  conclusion,  that  through  the 

l^^rrnVial'nXffivX^^^^  cour^  a^opted  by  the  Lower  House  th/coun- 

O  parties.  try  would  be  exposed  to  more  senons  disumon. 
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and  the  fntare  Bettlement  of  the  existing  dis-  Conservative  and  22  to  the  Old  liberal  c - 

agreements  be  rendered  more  diflScult.  ^idates.    The  immense  majorit)'  of  the  Chail.: 

"While  on  the  point  of  war  with  Austria,  of  Deputies  approved  tho  foreign  policy  of  - 
the  Government  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Government,  and  showed  a  desire  to  w:.  i 
Deputies,  and  ordered  an  election  of  primary  an  understanding  on  home  questions,  bj :,  -.- 
doctors  to  be  held  on  June  25th,  and  the  find  ing  concessions.  Thus  an.  address,  iu  rep]; ; 
election  of  deputies  on  July  8d.  The  election  the  speech  from  the  thrQne,  wasagrttCL-.: 
took  place  under  the  influence  of  the  great  vie-  by  both  the  Conservatives  and  Libersl?,  ui  I 
tories  gained  by  the  Prussian  army,  and  resulted  was  adopted  by  all,  save  25  votes  (fonr  ii.«.i 
in  largely  adding  to  the  number  of  the  Con-  bers  of  the  Left,  and  the  Polish  and  Cdh-  ':•. 
servative  party.  A  semi-official  paper  of  Ber-  Deputies).  The  king,  on  receiving  the  ailCr-v 
lin  classed  the  new  chamber  as  follows :  Con-  assured  the  deputies  of  tho  Chamber  that  iL^ 
servatives,  148 ;  Old  Liberals,  26 ;  Catholic  Government  had  never  disputed  the  right  r: 
party,  16;  Left  Centre,  65;  Progress  party,  the  Chamber  with  regard  t©  the  bii<3?eL  T^* 
71 ;  Polish  party,  21 ;  uncertain,  4 ;  3  not  yet  indemnity  which  was  now  asked  had,  in  prl:  :- 
known.  The  Chambers  were  opened  by  the  pie,  been  repeatedly  proposed  bytheGortn.- 
king  in  person  on  the  4th  of  August  by  a  speech  ment,  but  unfortunately  on  former  ocf-o,-" :« 
wliich  refers,  iu  the  following  manner,  to  the  no  agreement  had  ensued.  The  constim  ■ 
relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Cham-  contained  no  article  applicable  to  such  «p 'fi- 
bers and  to  tho  reconstruction  of  Germany.  tion  of  affairs.    In  the  event  of  a  recnrres.>  (* 

My  Government  is  able  to  look  with  satisfaction  a  similar  state  of  things,  he  would  bo  UD']t?r : 

upon  the  financial  position  of  the  State.    Careful  necessity  of  again  acting  as  he  had  act<:^lbetVur 

foresight  and  conscientious  economy  haye  placed  it  order  to  preserve  the  regular  order  in  tbcS.: 

in  a  position  to  overcome  the  great  financial  difficul-  t>„x   «  «A.^v.^„i   ^^  *i,«  ^n.«fl;«*  ^^x^ni-.t*- 

ties  which  h%ve  resulted,  as  a  natural  consequence,  ^."^^  ^  renewal  of  the  conflict  could  ut  .^ 

from  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time.    Al-  place  after  the  adopfcion  of  such  an  aduriv  .• 

though  material  outlay  has  been  imposed  upon  the  that  just  presented  to  him. 
treasury  during  recent  yyrs  by  the  war  with  Den-         The  Chamber  adopted  a  bill  of  indOTiii!*'  I ' 

n.^.Viwhf^^nTi^^^^^  fi^^*^^  *T  the  financial  administration  of  the  Gotot'.*  v. 

peases  hitherto  incurred  in  the  present  war  from  the  r  .i  j.     jf  ax.  i-'i  . 

State  revenue  and  the  existing  balances,  without  im-  ^^^  ^^  commencement  Of  the  year  1^  - 

posing  any  other  burden  upon  the  country  than  that  the  present  time;  bills  fot  the  aonex^t.' :.  ■' 

of  furnishing  supplies  for  the  purposes  it  is  bound  to  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Franklt  n, :  : 

provide  by  law.    I  hope  the  more  assuredly  that  Schleswig-Holstem ;  a  biU  for  exprc>?:n.'  ::. 

the  means  required  for  the  successful  termination  of  «,.«fUi,/iJ^  «^  *\.^  ^Ir.n4^«-  *^  r^^J^  p;  n,  » '- 

the  war  a'nd  for  the  payment  of  the  supplies  in  kind,  ^ft/itude  of  the  country  t<)  Count  Cl^dj  .. 

while  maintaining  order  and  security  in  the  finances,  *^^  Generals  von  Moltke,  the  Minister  c:  |;-* 

will  be  readily  granted  by  you.    An  agreement  ^ith  (Von  Roon),   Herwarth   von   Bittenfei'l  '  - 

the  representatives  of  the  country  as  to  the  settle-  Steinmetz,  and  Vogel  von  Falckensttin,  * '  i 

ment  of  the  budget  has  not  been  able  to  be  effected  donation  of  1,000,000  thalera. 
in  the  last  few  years.    The  State  outlay  dunns:  this  t  i*  ^\     r>  t.  »:,^  ^  - 

period  is  therefore  destitute  of  that  Icgaf  basis  4ich,  ^    ^^.  consequence  of  the  German-Itah^  ir.r. 

as  I  again  acknowledge,  the  budget  can  alone  receive  Prussia  not  only  received  a  large  incrii>e  •: 

through  the  law.    Article  99  of  the  constitution  or-  territory  and  population,  but  also  bec^iut  :*- 

dains  it  annually  to  be  aereed  upon  between  my  head  of  tho  North  German  Confederation,  ^•:-- 

Government  and  the  two  Houses  of  tho  Diet,  af-  p^g^j^    ^  ^^^  German  States  north  of  iho  :;-  • 

though  my  Government  has  nevertheless  earned  on  r  'r    '^  "„     J^  vic*iuou  k/i^L«>  uvxui  v 

the  budget  for  several  years  without  this  legal  basis.  -^'"-    (^^  Germany.)    On  the  map  wL:    . 

This  has  only  been  done  after  conscientious  exami-  companies  this  article,  Prussia  proper  (a.^  ^:  ;^-* 

nation,  and  in  the  conviction,  in  accordance  with  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866)  is  markvi  ~ 

?K  *^V^*llfi*  ^^\  conduct  of  a  settled  administration,  black ;  the  States  annexed  in  1866  are  tirl  : 

Sldi^ol^tro^'ciilT^^^^^^^  by  small  hprL^ntal  lines;  the  States  f..-r  • : 

and  the  State  establishments,  were  questions  vital  to  ^^^^^  Prussia  the  North  German  Confcdera-i' 

the  existence  of  the  State,  and  that  the  course  adopt-  are  indicated  by  a  dotted  surface.    TL^  '^ ' 

ed  therefore  became  one  of  those  inevitable  neces-  ventions  concluded  by  Prussia  wilh  the  "  '  ' 


the  indispensable  undertaking  that  an  indemnity  for  O^  t\»0  whole  federal  army,  and  the  sOa  r.. 

having  carried  on  the  budget,  application  for  which  of  diplomatic  representation  abroad.    Ti:*  - 

will  be  made  to  the  representatives,  will  readily  be  nexcd  States  and  the  minor  States  of  tho  >'<  ''* 

granted  to  my  Government,  and  the  hitherto  existing  Povr«o«  Pi^nfa/i^i.of;/%n  «.?ii  ;Ti/.i^acA  t >  .>  F^  - 

conflict  be  tfnally  and  the  more  seemly  brought  tS  ^eiman  Confederation  will  increase  tLe  i .. 

a  conclusion,  as  it  may  be  expected  that  the  political  ^^^^  ^^my  m  time  Of  peace  to  about  oy , 

Sosition  of  the  fatherland  will  admit  an  extension  of  and  in  time  of  war  to  1,000,000.    As  in  <  -- 

le  frontiers  of  the  State,  and  the  establishment  of  an  of  war,  also  the  armies  of  Bavaria,  WikrtcffiN  v 

♦^^'i^niftf/Xl^nw^n  kI^k  ^^^  ^ -^^^^^^  Baden,   and  Hesse-Darm^^tadt,  will  bo  n^: 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  borne  m  equal  proportions  i    j?  at.    i  •         p  t»       '^     *u^  rs-.-  = 

by  all  members  of  the  Confederation.    The  bills  re-  command  of  the  kmg  of  Prussia ;  the  in.^- 

quired  in  this  respect  for  the  convocation  of  a  popu-  arniy,  on  a  war  footing,  will  consist  of  nj-^. -? 

lar  representation  of  the  Federal  States  will  be  laid  of  1,300,000.      In  December  plenipoterisr^- 

before  the  said  Diet  without  delay.  fr^m  ^u  the  States  met  at  Berlin,  in  onltT  t 

Herr  von  Forckenbeck  was  elected  president,  prepare  a  draft  of  the  Federal  Constiratir:.  * 

obtaining  170  votes  against  136  given  to  tho  be  revised  by  the  first  Federal  Parliacictt, 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.   Menage  of  the  Presi-  United  States  or  any  place  rabject  to  tbrir  jan*i  > 

dent  of  the  United  States  to  the  two  Homes  *»o°»  ^^'JJ^*!  ofu  ^^     r  J^ltti**^"'!?)^^  «{.<:-:  •: 

/•*  *-k/»^^^^^^^^^*  y.^  #A^  .^^^.^  •^.•//vM  ^^  *°«  o**  *°®  18^"  ^•y  <>'  December,  1S65,  itTis  y> 

at  the  commencement  of  the  second  sessum  of  ^ji^^i,    declared  to  have  become  valid  as  a  part  of  t « 

the  Thirty-ninth  Congress^  December  8, 1866.  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    All  ofthe  St:- 1 

.  in  which  the  insarrection    had  existed  pru&p'r 

FelloW' Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  amended  their  constitutions,  so  as  to  make  it--- 

House  of  Hepres&niativea  :  conform  to  the  great  change  thus  effected  io  \\t 

After  a  brief  ioterral  the  Confess  of  the  United  organic  law  of  the  land ;  declared  nnll  and  ri>M  J 

States  resumes  its  annual  legislative  labors.    An  all-  ordinances  and  laws  of  secession ;  repodiated  Ji :  r  - 

wise  and  merciful  Providence  has  abated  the  pesti-  tended  debts  and  obligations  createa  for  the  rcr.  v 

lence  which  visited  our  shores^  leaving  its  calamitous  tionarj  purposes  of  the  insurrection ;  and  proc^eO' , 

traces  upon  some  portions  of  our  country.    Peace,  in  good  faitn,  to  the  enactment  of  measnres  for  xj 

order,  tranquillity,  and  civil  authoritv have  been  for-  protection  and  amelioration  of  the  conditioa  *(\jt 

mally  declared  to  exist  throughout  toe  whole  of  the  colored  race.    Consress,  however,  yet  hesitate!  t? 

United  States.    In  all  the  States  civil  authority  has  admit  any  of  these  States  to  representation ;  »•:  : 

superseded  the  coercion  af  arms,  and  the  people,  by  was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  cy<t 

their  voluntary  action,,  are  maintaining  their  govern-  of  the  session  that  an  exception  was  made  ic  &•• 

mcnts  in  full  activitv  and  complete  operation.    The  of  Tennessee,  by  the  admission  of  her  Senators  •&•. 

enforcement  of  the  laws  is  no  longer  **  obstructed  in  Representatives. 

any  State  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  sup-        I  deem  it  a^  subject  of  profound  regret  that  <'  :- 

pressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceea-  gress  has  thus  far  failed  to  admit  to  seats  U>ti1  >."- 

mgs ; "  and  the  animosities  engendered  by  the  war  ators  and  Representatives  from  the  other  StiK 

are  rapidly  yielding  to  the  beneficent  influences  of  whose  inhabitants,  with  those  of  Tennessee*,  bad  .»■ 

our  free  institutions,  and  to  the  kindly  effects  of  un-  gaged  in  the  rebellion.    Ten  States— more  thu  •  :?• 

restricted  social  and  commercial  intercourse.    An  fourth  of  the  whole  number — remain  without  r-r^y- 

entire  restoration  of  fraternal  feeling  must  be  the  sentation;  the  seats  of  fifty  members  in  the  11   - 

earnest  wish  of  every  patriotic  heart ;  and  we  will  of  Representatives  and  of  twentv  members  is  :i 

accom])lish  our  granoest  national  achievement  when.  Senate  are  ^et  vacant — not  by  their  own  cor«e". 

forgetting  the  sad  events  of  the  past,  and  remember-  not  by  a  failure  of  election,  but  by  the  refu^a'  |t 

ing  only  their  instructive  lessons,  we  resume  our  Congress  to  accept  their  credentials.    Their  adrt<> 

onward  career  as  a  free,  prosperous,  and  united  sion,  it  is  believed,  would  hare  accompUsbed  D.'b 

people.  toward  the  renewal  anSl  strengthening  of  tur  r  > 

In  my  message  of  the  4th  of  December,  1865,  Con-  tions  as  one  people,  and  removed  senonsco^i ' 

gress  was  informed  of  the  measures  which  had  been  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  '^'- 

instituted  by  the  Executive  with  a  view  to  the  grad-  States.    It  would  have  accorded  with  the  err^  ;*'  '- 

ual  restoration  of  the  States  in  which  the  insurrec-  ciple  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Aroent-: '  - 

tion  occurred  to  their  relations  with  the  General  dependence,  that  no  people  ought  to  bear  tbi  lx~  : 

Government.    Provisional  Governors  had  been  ap-  of  taxation,  and  yet  be  denial  the  right  cf  ^;>^'• 

Eointed,    conventions    called.    Governors    elected,  sentation.    It  would  have  been  in  consonance  «t^ 

cgislaturcs  assembled,  and  Senators  and  Repre-  the  express  provisions    of  the  Constitutida.  tl.: 

sentatives  chosen  to  tne  Congress  of  the  United  "each  State  shall  have  at  least  one Represen:«ti>. 

States.     Courts  had  been  opened  for  the  enforce-  and  "  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  fhall  N    - 

ment  of  laws  long  in  abeyance.    The  blockade  had  prived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."   "il  - 

been  removed,  custom-houses  reestablished,  and  the  provisions  were  intended  to  secure  to  everr  m' 

internal  revenue  laws  put  in  force,  in  order  that  the  and  to  the  people  of  every  State,  the  right  ot  r  "- 

people  might   contribute  to  the  national  income,  sentation  in  each  House  of  Congress ;  and  ».  :  ;- 

Postal  operations  had  been  renewed,   and   efforts  portant  was  it  deemed  by  the  framers  of  the  Cp^^ 

were  being  made  to  restore  them  to  their  former  tution  that  the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  Stct 

condition  of  efficiency.    The  States  themselves  had  should  be  preserved,  tnat  not  even  by  an  amroirct 

been  asked  to  take  part  in  the  high  function  of  of  the  Constitution  can  auy  State,  without  :t?  ■: 

amending  the  Constitution,  and  of  thus  sanctioning  sent,  be  denied  a  voice  in  that  branch  of  the  >'»^^-< - 

the  extinction  of  African  slavery  as  one  of  the  legiti-  licgislature. 

mate  resnlts  of  our  internecine  struggle.  It  is  true,  it  has  been  assumed  that  tbe  ex^^tr 

Having  progressed  thus  far,  the  Executive  Depart-  of  the  States  was  terminated  by  the  rebe!li^'J^  >  * 

ment  found  that  it  had  accomplished  nearly  all  that  of  their  inhabitants,  and  that  UTe  iosurrectiro  I  ^^ 

was  within  the  scope  of  its  constitution^  authority,  ing  been  suppressed,  they  were  thencefonrard  ti  ■  - 

One  thing,  however^  yet  remained  to  be  done  before  considered  merely  as  conquered  territont».    ^' 

the  work  of  restoration  could  be  completed,  and  that  Legislative,  Executive,   and  Judicial  Departc<"! 


made  the  judges  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali-  lation  of  Congress  the  undeniable  fact  malo#  i'* 

fi cations  of  their  own  members ;  and  its  consider*  apparent,  that  these  ten  political  commarici.'^  -" 

ation  at  once  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress.  nothing  less  than  States  or  this  Union.    At  tto  n** 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Executive  Department — no  commencement  of  the  rebellion  each  noo^e  de^  -i' 

other  plan  having  been  proposed  by  Congress — con-  with  a  unanimity  as  remarkable  as  it  waa  siz^'^'- 

tinued  its  efforts  to  perfect,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  that  the  war  was  not  "  waged,  un  onr  part,  i*  -'^ 

the  restoration  of  the  proper  relations  between  the  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  anv  purposeof  c"*',-"- 

citizens  of  the  respective  States,  the  States,  and  the  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  ■•'  • 

Federal  Government,  extending,  from  time  to  time,  'terfering  with  the  rights  or  established  icsiii-* 

as  the  public  interests  seemed  to  reouire,  the  judi-  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  tr:  "^  >- 

cial,  revenue,  and  postal  systems  or  the  country,  prcmacy  of  the  Constitution  and  all  )air>>  p-'  ^  ' 

With  the  advice  ana  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  ne-  pursuance  thereof,  and  to  preserve  the  l'">3 ''' '. 

ccssarv  officers  were  appointed,  and  appropriations  all  the  dignity,  equalitv,  and  rights  of  the  fv^  f- 

niade  by  Conjgress  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries.  States  unimpaired;  and  that  as  soon  as  the^*    ; 

The  proposition  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution,  jects"  were  "  accomplished,  the  war  ought  t*'<^-  • 

fio  as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  In  some  instances,  Senators  were  permitted  lo  i-i- 
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tinne  their  Icgislatiye  functions,  while  in  other  in-  the  duty  of  the  President  to  recommend  to  the  con- 

s:aDces  Representatives  were  elected  and  admitted  sideration  of  Congress  "such  measures  as  he  shall 

to  seats  after  their  States  had  formally  declared  their  judge  necessary  or  expedient."    I  know  of  no  meas* 

ri^ht  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  were  endeaT-  ure  more  imperatively  demanded  by  every  consider- 

('Fing  to  maintain  that  rij^ht  by  force.    All  of  the  ation  of  national  interest,  sound  policy,  and  equal 

States  whose  people  were  in  insurrection  as  States  justice,  than  the  admission  of  loyal  members  from 

were  includea  in  the  apportionment  of  the  direct  the  now  unrepresented  States.    This  would  consum- 

tax  of  twenty  millions  or  dollars  annually  laid  upon  mate  the  work  of  restoration,  and  exert  a  most  salu- 

the  United  states  by  the  act  approvea  August  5,  tary  influence  in  the  refistablishment  of  peace,  har- 

i^^l.    Congress,  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1862,  and  by  mony,  and  fraternal  feeling.    It  would  tend  greatly 

'acapportionmentofrepresent«tion  thereunder,  also  to  renew  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  in 


districts, 

^ame  recognition  appears  in  the  recent  legislation  in  recuperative  power  of  a  Government  founded  upon 

reference  to  Tennessee,  which  evidently  rests  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  and  established  upon  the  prin- 

the  fact  that  the  functions  of  the  State  were  not  de«  ciple  of  liberty,  justice,  and  intelUgence.    Our  in- 

stroyed  b^  the  rebellion,  but  merely  suspended ;  and  creased  strength  and  enhanced  prosperity  would  ir- 

ibat  principle  is  of  course  applicable  to  those  States  refragably  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments 

nhico,  like  Tennessee,  attempted  to  renounce  their  against  free  institutions  drawn  from  our  recent  na- 

[jlaces  in  the  Union.  tional  disorders  by  the  enemies  of  republican  gov- 

The  action  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  emment.    The  admission  of  loval  memoers  from  the 

Goremment  upon  this  subject  has  been  equally  defi-  States  now  excluded  from  Cfongress,  by  allaying 

nite  and  uniform,  and  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  doubt  and  apprehension,  would  turn  capital,  now 

specifically  stated  in  the  proclamation  issued  by  mv  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  investment,  into  the 

predecessor  on  the  22d  a&y  of  September,  1862.    it  channels  of  traae  and  industry.    It  would  alleviate 

was  then  solemnly  proclaimed  and  declared  that  the  present  troubled  condition  of  those  States,  and. 

"hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  by  inducing  immigration,  aid  in  the  settlement  of 

for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitn-  fertile  regions  now  uncultivated,  and  lead  to  an  in- 

tional  relation  between  the  United  States  and  each  creased   production   of  those    staples  which  have 

of  the  States  and  the  people  thereof,  in  which  States  added  so  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the 

that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed."  commerce  of  tne  world.    New  fields  of  enterprise 

The  recognition  of  the  States  by  the  Judicial  De-  would  be  opened  to  our  progressive  people,  and 

partment  of  the  Government  has  also  been  clear  soon  the  devastations  of  war  would  be  repaired,  and 

aod  conclusive  in  all  proceedings  affecting  them  as  all  traces  of  our  domestic  differences  enaced  from 

States,  had  in  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District  the  minds  of  our  countrymen. 

Courts.  In  our  efforts  to  preserve  "the  unity  of  govern* 

In  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Representatives  ment  which  constitutes  us  one  people,"  by  restoring 

from  any  and  all  of  the  States,  there  can  be  no  just  the  States  to  the  condition  which  they  held  prior  to 

pound  of  apprehension  that  persons  who  are  dis-  the  rebellion,  we  should  be  cautious,  lest,  having 

loyal  will  be  clothed  with  the  powers  of  legislation :  rescued  our  nation  from  perils  of  threatened  disin- 

for  this  could  not  happen  when  the  Constitution  and  tegration,  we  resort  to  consolidation,  and  in  the  end 

the  laws  are  enforcca  oy  a  vigilant  and  faithful  Con-  absolute  despotism,  as  a  remedy  for  the  recurrence 

cress.    Each  House  is  made  the  "  jtfd|^e  of  the  clec-  of  similar  troubles.      The  war  having  terminated, 

tloQs.  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem-  and  with  it  all  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  powers 

bers,'*  and  may,  "with   the   concurrence  of  two-  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  we  should  hasten  to 

thirds,  expel  a  member."    When  a  Senator  or  Bep*  bring  legislation  within  the  boundaries  prescribed 

resentative  presents  his  certificate  of  election,  he  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  return  to  the  ancient 

may  at  once  be  admitted  or  rejected  j   or,  should  landmarks  established  by  our  fathers  for  the  guidance 

there  be  any  question  as  to  his  eligibility,  his  ere-  of  succeeding  generations.  **  The  Constitution  which 

dentials  may  be  referred  for  investigation  to  the  ap«  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  b^  an  explicit  and 

propriate  committee.    If  admitted  to  a  seat,  it  must  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  oblig- 

be  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  House  of  which  atory  upon  all."     "  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 

he  thus  becomes  a  member,  that  he  possesses  the  requi-  the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional 

frite  constitutional  and  leeal  qualifications.  If  refused  powers  be,  in  any  particular,  wrong,  let  it  be  cor- 

admissioD  as  a  member  tor  want  of  due  allegiance  to  rected  by  an ,  amendment  in  the  way  in  which  the 

the  GoTcmment,  and  returned  to  his  constituents.  Constitution  designates^  but  let  there  be  no  change 

they  are  admonished  that  none  but  persons  loyal  to  by  usurpation;  for"  "it  is  the  customary  weapon 

ihe  United  States  will  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  legis-  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed.       Wash- 

latire  councils  of  the  nation,  and  the  political  power  ington  spoke  these  words  to  his  countrymen,  when, 

and  moral  iofiuence  of  Congress  are  thus  effectively  followed  by  their  love  and  gratitude,  he  voluntarily 

exerted  in  the  interests  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  retired  from  the  cares  of  public  life.     "  To  keep  in 

and  fidelity  to  the  Union.    Upon  this  question,  so  all  thinss  within  the  pale  of  our  constitutional  pow- 

vitally  affecting  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  crs,  and  cherish  the  federal  Union  as  the  only  rock 

permanency  ofour  present  form  of  government,  my  of  safety,"  were  prescribed  by  Jefferson  as  rules  of 

convictions,  heretofore  expressed,  nave  undergone  action  to  endear  to  his  "countrymen  the  true  prin- 

no  change ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  correctness  ciples  of  their  Constitution,  and  promote  a  Union  of 

has  been  confirmed  by  reflection  and  time.    If  the  sentiment  and  action  equally  auspicious  to  their  hap- 

admission  of  loyal  members  to  seats  in  the  respective  piness  and  safety."    Jackson  held  that  the  action 

Houses  of  Congress  was  wise  and  expedient  a  year  of  the  General  Government  should  always  be  strictly 

B|^,  it  is  no  less  wise  and  expedient  now.    If  this  confined  to  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate  duties,  and 

anomalous  condition  is  right  now — if,  in  the  exact  justly  and  forcibly  urged  that  our  Government  is 

condition  of  these  States  at  the  present  time,  it  is  not  to  be  maintained  nor  our  Union  preserved  "by 

lawful  to  exclude  them  from  representation,  I  do  invasions  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  several 

not  see  that  the  question  will  be  changed  by  the  States.    In  thus  attempting  to  make  our  General 

efflux  of  time.    Ten  years  hence,  if  these  States  re-  Government  strong  we   make  it  ^  weak.      Its^  true 

main  as  they  are,  iiie  right  of  representation  will  strength  consists  in  leaving  individuals  and  States 

be  no  stronger— the  right  of  exclusion  will  be  no  as  much  as  possible  to  themselves ;  in  making  itself 


Beaker.  felt,  not  in  its  power,  but  in  its  beneficence :  not  in 

it    its  control,  but  in  its  protection ;  not  in  binding  th» 
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States  more  closely  to  the  centre,  but  leaving  each 
to  move  unobstructed  in  its  proper  constitutional 
orbit."  These  are  the  teachings  ot  men  whose  deeds 
and  services  have  made  them  illustrious,  and  who, 
loivg  since  withdrawn  from  the  scenes  of  life,  have 
left  to  their  country  the  rich  legacy  of  their  example, 
their  wisdom,  and  their  patriotism.  Drawing  fresh 
inspiration  from  their  lessons,  let  us  emulate  them 
in  love  of  country  and  respect  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  affords 
much  inrormation  respecting  the  revenue  and  com- 
merce of  the  country.  His  views  upon  the  currency, 
and  with  reference  to  a  proper  adjustment  of  our 
revenue  system,  internal  as  well  as  impost,  are  com- 
mended to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 
In  my  last  Annual  Message  I  expressed  my  general 
views  upon  these  subjects.  I  need  now  only  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  into  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government  a  system  of  rigid  ac- 
countability, thorough  retrenchment,  and  wise  econ- 
omy. With  no  exceptional  nor  unusual  expenditures, 
the  oppressive  burdens  of  taxation  can  be  lessened 
by  such  a  modification  of  our  revenue  laws  as  will 
be  consistent  with  the  public  faith,  and  the  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  wants  of  the  Government. 

The  report  presents  a  much  more  satisfactory  con- 
dition or  our  finances  than  one  year  ago  the  most 
sanguine  could  have  anticipated.  IXuring  the  fiscal 
year  ending  the  30th  June,  1865,  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  the  public  debt  was  increased  $941,902,537,  and 
on  the  31st  of  October,  1865,  it  amounted  to  $2,740,- 
854,750.  On  the  81st  day  of  October,  1866,  it  had 
been  reduced  to  $2,551,310,066,  the  diminution, 
during  a  period  of  fourteen  months,  commencing 
September  1,  1865,  and  ending  October  31,  1866, 
having  been  $206,379,565.  In  the  last  annual  report 
on  the  state  of  the  finances,  it  was  estimated  that 
during  the  three-quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
the  SOth  June  last,  the  debt  would  be  increased 
$112,194,947.  During  that  period,  however,  it  was 
reduced  $31,196,387,  the  receipts  of  the  year  having 
been  $89,905,905  more,  and  the  expenditures  $200,- 
529,235  less  than  the  estimates.  Nothing  could  more 
clearly  indicate  than  these  statements  the  extent  and 
availability  of  the  national  resources,  and  the  rapidity 
and  safety  with  which,  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, great  military  and  naval  establishments  can 
be  disbanded,  and  expenses  reduced  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  footing. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  SOth  of  June, 
1866,  the  receipts  were  $558,032,620,  and  the  expen- 
ditures $520,7rj0,940,  leaving  an  available  surplus  of 
$37,281,680.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  the  SOth  June,  1867,  will  be  $475,- 
061,886,  nnd  that  the  expenditures  will  reach  the 
sum  of  $310,428,078,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  a  sur- 

51us  of  8;ir)8,6.33,808.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
une  80,  16('.8,  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  will 
amount  to  8406,000,000,  and  that  the  expenditures 
will  bo  »$350, 247, 641— showing  an  excess  of  $85,752,- 
869  in  favor  of  the  Government.  These  estimated 
receipts  may  be  diminished  by  a  reduction  of  excise 
and  import  duties ;  but  after  all  necessary  reductions 
shall  have  been  made,  the  revenue  of  the'present  and 
of  following  years  will  doubtless  be  sufficient  to  cover 
all  legitimate  charges  upon  the  Treasurv,  and  leave 
a  large  annual  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  There  seems  now  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  taxes  may  not  be  reduced  as 
the  country  advances  in  population  and  wealth,  and 
yet  the  debt  be  extinguished  within  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  furnishes  val- 
uable and  important  information  in  reference  to  the 
operations  of  nis  Department  during  the  past  year. 
"»  volunteers  now  remain  in  the  service,  and  they 
g  discharged  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  ro- 
"  re|fular    troops.      The    army  has    been 
paid,    carefully  provided   with   medical 


treatment,  well  sheltered  and  subsisted,  and  is  ta  t< 
furnished  with  breecb-loadins  small-arms.  The  miii- 
ta;7  strength  of  the  nation  has  been  animpaired  tj 
the  discharge  of  volunteers,  the  disposition  of  c£- 
serviceable  or  perishable  stores,  and  the  retrench- 
ment of  expenditure.  Sufficient  war  material  Xj 
meet  any  emergency  has  been  retained,  and,  fror 
the  disbanded  volunteers  standing  ready  to  respoi^i 
to  the  national  call,  large  armies  can  he  rapidly  cr- 
ganized,  equipped,  and  concentrated.  F<Hlific^tk«Cj 
on  the  coast  and  frontier  have  received,  or  are  bein^ 
prepared  for  more  powerful  armaments;  lake  «af- 
veys  and  harbor  and  river  improreoienti  are  12 
course  of  energetic  prosecution.  Preparations  luvd 
been  made  for  the  payment  of  the  additional  bc^is- 
ties  authorized  during  the  recent  season  of  Ccs- 

g'ess,  under  such  regulations  as  will  protect  iL^ 
overnment  from  fraud,  and  secure  to  the  honor- 
ably-discharged soldier  the  well-earned  reward,  c: 
his  faithfulness  and  gallantry.  More  than  $iz  ibcs- 
sand  maimed  soldiers  have  received  artificial  liiabi 
or  other  surgical  apparatus ;  and  forty-one  naticQ^i 
cemeteries,  containing  the  remains  of'lO^S^  Uu\n, 
soldiers,  have  already  been  established.  The  t:>i:.t 
estimate  of  military  appropriations  is  $25,^X>,r>^r. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretarr  c*i  th<- 
J^avy  that  the  naval  force  at  this  time  coimst5  of  tc^o 
hundred  and  seventy-eitht  vessels^  armed  with  x^ 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  guns.  Of 
these,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  vessels,  carrriiig  c^ 
thousand  and  twenty-nine  guns,  are  in  coie.iq\^o'~, 
distributed  chiefly  among  seven  i^^aadron^w  T1k> 
number  of  men  in  the  service  is  thirteen  thoD«acJ 
six  hundred.  Gk>eat  activity  and  rigilancc  bare  beta 
displaved  by  all  the  squadrons,  and  their  moTesDr>ct] 
have  been  judiciously  and  efficientlj  arranged  l& 
such  manner  as  would  best  promote  American  cco 
merce,  and  protect  the  rights  and  interests  o(  <^~ 
countrymen  abroad.  The  vessels  nn^niploved  art 
undergoing  repairs,  or  are  laid  up  until  thei»  ser- 
vices may  1)0  required.  Most  of  the  iron-ckd  fi«: 
is  at  League  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pbiladdpl^ 
a  place  wnich,  until  decisive  action  shonid  be  take:: 
by  Congress,  was  selected  by  the  Secretary  01  u* 
Navy  as  the  most  eligible  location  for  that  cta>i  ^ : 
*  vessels.  It  is  important  that  a  suitable  public  s>> 
tion  shonid  be  provided  for  the  iron-olad  fleet,  h  <* 
intended  that  these  vessels  shall  be  in  proper  coaiL- 
tion  for  any  emergency,  and  it  is  desirable  th^i  t^- 
bill  accepting  Leasrue  Island  for  naval  paq<i^^^ 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at  k^ 
last  session,  should  receive  final  action  at  an  c^arf/ 
period,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  soitaLle  pubi  c 
station  for  this  class  of  vessels,  as  well  as  bc^v;  - 
yard  of  orea  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  SMirrk.. 
on  the  Delaware  River.  The  naval  pension  fa^^i 
amounts  to  $11,750,000,  having  been  incrt»iL-  1 
$2,760,000  during  the  year.  The  expenditures  of  li-^ 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  SOth  Jnae  b,-i 
were  $43,824,526,  and  the  estimates ^for  the  conurc 
year  amount  to  $23,508,486.  Attention  is  inrito-J  t" 
the  condition  of  our  seamen,  and  the  importance  o: 
legislative  measures  for  their  relief  and  improve- 
ment. The  suggestions  in  behalf  of  this  des^erriai: 
class  of  our  lei low-citizens  are  earnestly  recca- 
mended  to  the  favorable  attention  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  present*  ■ 
most  satisfactory  condition  of  the  postal  scrricf, 
and  submits  recommendations  which  descrw  ibc 
consideration  of  Congress.  The  revenues  of  tie 
Department  for  the  year  ending  June  ^4>,  IS^,  ^tn 
$14,386,086,  and  the  expenditures  $lft,S5S,C«7i'.  ^b.^»- 
ing  an  excess  of  the  latter  of  $965,0!^.  In  aDtio 
pation  of  this  deficiencv,  however,  a  special  appro- 

Sriation  was  made  by  Congress  in  the  act  spprorrTi 
nly  28,  1866.  Including  the  standing  apprDpfiadon 
of  '$700,000  for  free  maifmatter,  as  a  Ic^timate  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  yet  remaining  unexpended,  the 
actual  deficiency  for  the  past  year  is  only  ^i^^(K<^ 
a  sum  within  $51,141  of  tne  amount  estimated  m  tSv 
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afiQDal  report  of  1864.  The  decrease  of  rerenue 
compared  with  the  previous  year  was  one  and  one- 
fifth  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures, 
owing  [|rincipaUy  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mail 
serrice  in  the  South,  was  twelve  per  cent.  On  the 
SOtb  of  Jane  last  there  were  in  operatioiF  six  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty  mail  routes,  with  an 
agjsregate  leoffth  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles,  an  a^grc- 
gat«  aonual  transportation  of  seventy-one  million 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  miles,  and  an  annual  aggregate 
cost,  including  all  expenditures,  of  $8,410,184.  Tbe 
length  of  railroad  routes  is  thirty-two  thousand  and 
nioetj-two  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation 
thirtT  million  six  hundred  and  nine  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles.  The  length  of 
steamboat  routes  is  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fortv.six  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation 
three  million  four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  nine 
bondred  and  sixty-two  miles.  The  mail  service  is 
rapidly  increasing  throughout  the  whole  country, 
Kod  its  steady  extension  in  the  Southern  States  indi- 
cates their  constantly  improving  condition.  The 
powing  importance  of  the  foreign  service  also  mer- 
its attention.  The  Post-office  Department  of  Great 
Britain  and  our  own  have  agreed  upon  a  preliminary 
buis  for  a  new  postal  convention,  which  it  is  be- 
liered  will  prove  eminentl;^  beneficial  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as 
it  contemplates  a  reduction  of  the  international  let- 
ter postage  to  one-half  the  existing  rates ;  a  reduc- 
tion of  postage  with  all  other  countries  to  and  from 
nhich  correspondence  is  transmitted  in  the  British 
mail,  or  in  closed  mails  through  the  United  King- 
dom ;  the  establishment  of  uniform  and  reasonable 
charges  for  the  sea  and  territorial  transit  of  corre- 
spondence in  closed  mails ;  and  an  allowance  to  each 
post-office  department  of  the  right  to  use  all  mail 
communications  established  uni^r  the  authority  of 
the  other  for  the  dispatch  of  correspondence,  either 
ia  open  or  closed  mails,  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
•pphcablo  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  provi- 
dice  the  means  of  transmission. 

The  report  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  exhibits 
tbe  condition  of  those  branches  of  the  public  service 
vhich  are  committed  to  his  supervision.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  four  million  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
cine  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of 
l^ublic  land  were  disposed  of,  one  million  eight  hun* 
(•red  and  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  six- 
teen acres  of  which  were  entered  under  the  home- 
stead act  The  policy  originally  adopted  relative  to 
the  public  lands  has  undergone  essential  modifica- 
tions. Immediate  revenue,  and  not  their  rapid  set- 
Uement,  was  tbe  cardinal  feature  of  our  land  system. 
Long  experience  and  earnest  discussion  have  re- 
iulied  in  the  conviction  that  the  early  development 
of  our  arrricultural  resources,  and  the  difiusion  of  an 
«ncr^etic  population  over  our  vast  territory,  are  ob- 
jocts  of  for  ^ater  importance  to  the  national  growth 
^ad  prospenty  than  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
land  to  the  highest  bidder  in  open  market  The  pre- 
<^niDtioQ  laws  confer  upon  the  pioneer  who  complies 
I'^itn  the  terms  they  impose  the  privilege  of  purchas- 
>"((  a  limited  portion  of  ^'unoffcred  lands"  at  the 
inioimam  price.  The  homestead  enactments  relieve 
uic  settler  from  the  payment  of  purchase-money, 
QQd  secure  him  a  permanent  home,  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  residence  for  a  term  of  years.  This  liberal 
policy  iarites  emigration  from  the  Old,  and  from  the 
more  crowded  portions  of  the  New  World.  Its  pro- 
pitioQs  results  are  undoubted,  and  will  be  more  si^ 
Qallr  manifested  when  time  shall  have  given  to  it 
»  wider  development. 

Congress  has  made  liberal  grants  of  public  land  to 
con>orations,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads 
and  other  internal  improvements.  Should  this  pol- 
in-  hereafter  prevail,  more  stringent  provisions  will 
te  required  to  secure  a  faithful  application  of  the 


fund.  The  title  to  the  lands  should  not  pass,  by 
patent  or  otherwise,  but  remain  in  the  Government 
and  subject  to  its  control  until  some  portion  of  the 
rcuid  has  been  actually  built  Portions  of  thcin 
might  then,  from  time  to  tiine^  be  conveyed  to  the 
corporation,  but  never  in  a  greater  ratio  to  the  whole 
quantity  embraced  by  the  grants  than  the  completed 
parts  bear  to  tho  entire  length  of  the  projected  im- 
provement. Tbe  restriction  would  not  operate  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  undertaking  conceived  in  good 
faith  and  executed  with  reasonable  energy,  as  it  is 
the  settled  practice  to  withdraw  from  market  the 
lands  falling  within  tho  operation  of  such  grants,  and 
thus  exclude  the  inception  of  a  subsequent  adverse 
right  A  breach  of  toe  conditions  which  Confess 
may  deem  proper  to  impose  should  work  a  forfeiture 
of  claim  to  the  lands  so  withdrawn  but  unconveyed, 
and  of  title  to  the  lands  conveyed  which  remain  un- 
sold. 

Operations  on  the  several  lines  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road have  been  prosecuted  with  unexampled  vigor 
and  success.  Should  no  unforeseen  causes  of  delay 
occur,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  this  g^eat 
thoroughfare  will  be  completed  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  designated  oy  Congress. 
^  During  the  last^scal  year  the  amount  paid  to  pen- 
sioners, including  the  expenses  of  disbursement, 
was  thirteen  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars ;  and 
fifty  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  names 
were  added  to  the  pension  rolls.  The  entire  number 
of  pensioners  June  80,  18G6,  was  one  hundred  and 
twen^-SLX  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
This  iact  furnishes  melancholy  and  striking  proof  of 
the  sacrifices  made  to  vindicate  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government^  and  to  main* 
tain  inviolate  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  They  im- 
pose upon  us  corresponding  obligations.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  thirtv- three  million  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  tne  exigencies  of  this  branch  of  tbe 
service  during  tho  next  fiscal  year. 

Treaties  have  been  concluded  with  the  Indians, 
who,  enticed  into  armed  opposition  to  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  have  uncon- 
ditionally subnpitted  to  our  authority,  and  mani- 
fested an  earnest  desire  for  a  renewal  of  friendly 
relations. 

During  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1866,  eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  patents  for  use- 
ful invention  and  design  were  issued,  and  at  that 
date  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  tho 
patent  fund  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars. 

As  a  subject  upon  which  depends  an  immense 
amount  of  the  production  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, I  recommend  to  Congress  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  levees  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance that  early  steps  should  be  taken  not  onl}' 
to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  those  barriers  against  de- 
structive inundations,  but  for  the  removal  of  all  ob- 
structions to  the  free  and  safe  navigation  of  that 
great  channel  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  under  existing  laws,  i^ 
not  entitled  to  that  representation  in  the  national 
councils  which,  from  our  earliest  history,  has  been 
uniformly  accorded  to  each  Territory  established 
from  time  to  time  within  our  limits.  It  maintains 
peculiar  relations  to  Congress,  to  whom  the  Con- 
stitution has  granted  the  power  of  exercising  exclu- 
sive legislation  over  the  seat  of  Government.  Our 
fellow-citizens  residing  in  tbe  District,  whose  in- 
terests are  thus  confided  to  the  special  guardianship 
of  Congress,  exceed  in  number  the  population  dt 
several  of  our  Territories,  and  no  just  reason  is  per- 
ceived why  a  delegate  of  their  choice  should  not  be 
admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  mode  seems  so  appropriate  and  euectual  of  en- 
abling them  to  make  Known  their  peculiar  condition 
and  wants,  and  of  securing  tho   local  le^'-^^tioa 
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adapted  to  them.    I  therefore  recommend  the  pas-  of  November  last,  to  assume  his  proper  fanetioibi  v 

sage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  electors  of  the  District  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  UnitMl  State*  to  that 

of  Columbia  to  choose  a  delegate,  to  be  allowed  the  Republic.     It  was  also  thoo^ht  en>edient  that  be 

same  rij^hts  and  priyileges  as  a  delegate  representioff  should  be  attended  in  the  Ticmity  of  Mexico  by  the 

a  Territory.    The  increasing  enterprise  and  rapid  Lientenant-General  of  the  armj  of  the  United  States 

progress  of  improvement  in  the  District  are  hignl^  with  the  view  of  obtaining  aucn  infoimattoa  as  migU 

gratlf/ing,  and  I  trust  that  the  efforts  of  the  munici-  be  important  to  determine  the  course  to  be  porf^-ii 

pnl  authorities  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  by  the  United  States  in  refotablisbing  and  maintain- 

national  metropolis  will  receiye  the  efficient  and  gen-  ing  necessary  and  proper  intercourse  witb  the  Bts 

erous  codperation  of  Congress.  public  of  Mexico.    Deeply  interested  in  the  cau«e  of 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  re-  liberty  and  humanity,  it  seemed  an  obTions  datv  i-n 

views  the  operations  of  his  Department  during  the  our  part  to  exercise  whatever  influence  we  posse??^! 

past  year,  and  asks  the  aid  of.  Cfongress  in  its  enorts  for  the  restoration  and  permanent  establidimettX  r. 

to  encourage  those  States  which,  scourged  b;^  war,  that  country  of  a  domestic  aod  republican  form  ct 

are  now  earnestly  engaged  in  the  reorganisation  of  government, 

domestic  industry.  ^   Such  was  the  condition  of  affaira  in  regard  to  Hex- 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  no  foreign  ico,  when,  on  the  22d  of  November  last,  official  ib- 

combinatious  against  our  domestic  peace  and  safety,  formation  was  received  from  Paris  ihml  the  Emperor 

or  our  legitimate  influence  among  the  nations,  have  of  France  had  some  time  before  decided  not  to  with- 

been  formed  or  attempted.    While  sentiments  of  draw  a  detachment  of  his  forces  in  the  mcfCth  cf 

reconciliation,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  have  increased  November  past,  according  to  engagement,  bat  iksx 

at  home,  a  more  just  consideration  of  our  national  this  decision  was  made  with  the  purpiwe  of  with- 

cbaracter  and  rights  has  been  manifested  by  foreign  drawing  the  whole  of  those  for^s  in  the  ensoia^ 

nations.  spring.    Of  this  determination,  however,  the  Uiut».« 

The  entire  success  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  be-  States  had  not  received  anj  notice  or  intimatk«: 

tween  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  Province  of  New-  and,  so  soon  as  the  information  was  received  bj  the 

foundland,  is  an  achievement  which  has  been  justly  Government,  care  was  taken  to  make  known  its  6i^ 

celebrated  in  both  hemispheres  as  the  opening  of  an  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  France, 

era  in  the  progress  of  civilization.    There  is  reason  I  cannot  forego  the  hope  that  France  will  rec««- 

to  expect  that  equal  success  will  attend,  and  even  aider  the  subject,  and  adopt  some  resolution  in  rv- 

greater  results  follow,  the  enterprise  for  connecting  gard  to  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  which  will  oonfam 

the  two  continents  through  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  existing  cnea^- 

projected  line  of  telegraph  between  Kamschatka  and  ment»  and  thus  meet  the  just  expectations  o^  tto 

the  Russian  possessions  in  America.  United  States.    The  papers  rdating  to  the  subject 

The  resolution  of  Congress  protesting  against  par-  will  be  laid  before  ^ou.    It  is  believed  tiuU,  with  tie 

dons  by  foreign  governments  of  persona  convicted  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the  expeditionmrr  forces,  a- • 

of  infamous  offences,  on  condition  of  emigration  to  subject  for  serious  diuerence  oetween  {•"ranee  aa-i 

our  country,  has  been  communicated  to  the  states  the  United  States  would  remain.     The  exi»yssia&^ 

with  which  we  maintain  intercourse,  and  the  prac-  of  the  Emperor  and  people  of  France  wamot  ^ 

tice,  so  iustlythe  subject  of  complaint  on  our  part,  hope  that  the  traditionary  friendship  betwe«Q  tb.- 

has  not  been  renewed.  two  countries  might  in  that  case  be  renewed  and  per- 

The  congratulations  of  Congress  to  the  Emperor  manently  restor^. 
of  Russia,  upon  his  escape  from  attempted  assassins-  A  claim  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  ra- 
tion, have  been  presented  to  that  humane  and  en-  demnity  for  spoliations  committed  on  the  hi|^  tft^ 
lightened  ruler,  and  received  by  him  with  expressions  by  the  French  authorities,  in  the  cxerciae  of  a  btl  • 
ofgrateful  appreciation.  gerent  power  against  Mexico,  has  been  met  by  tsx 

The  Executive,  warned  of  an  attempt  by  Spanish-  Government  of  France  with  a  propontion  to  defr^ 

American  adventurers  to  induce  the  emigration  of  settlement  until  a  mutual  convention  for  the  adiui- 

freedmen  of  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country,  ment  of  all  claims  of  citizens  and  auhjccts  of  kti 

protested  against  the  project  as  one  which,  if  con-  countries,  arising  out  of  the  recent  wars  on  thUcxia- 

summated,  vyould  reduce  them  to  a  bondage  even  tinent,  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  tvo  countries, 

more  oppressive  than  that  from  which  they  have  just  The  suggestion  is  not  deemed  unreaaonable,  but  it 

been  relieved.    Assurance  has  been  received  from  belongs  to  Congress  to  direct  the  manner  in  whirtk 

the  government  of  the  state  in  which  the  plan  was  claims  for  indemnity  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  bj 

matured,  that  the  proceeding  will  meet  neither  its  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ansing  out  of  tbe  Ut  - 

encouragement  nor  approval.    It  is  a  question  wor-  civil  war,  shsll  be  abjudicated  and  determined.    1 

th^  of  your  consideration,  whether  our  laws  upon  have  no  doubt  that  the  subject  of  all  such  clai1a5v.1l 

this  subject  are  adequate  to  the  prevention  or  pun-  engage  yourattention  at  a  convenient  and  mopertii&e. 

ishment  of  the  crime  thus  meditated.  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  oonsidcnble  sC- 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  as  Congress  is  aware,  a  vanoe  has  been  made  toward  an  adjuatment  of  tlie 
friendly  arrangement  was  made  between  the  Emperor  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Oir.t 
of  France  .and  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  Britain,  arising  out  of  tiie  depredations  upon  oa- 
th e  withdrawal  from  Mexico  of  the  French  military  national  commerce  and  other  trespasaes  commm<i 
expeditionary  forces.  This  withdrawal  was  to  be  during  our  civil  war  by  Britiidi  subieets,  in  vioUtici 
effected  in  three  detachments,  the  first  of  which,  it  of  international  law  and  treatv  obligationiL  TI « 
was  understood,  would  leave  Mexico  in  November  delay,  howeyer,  may  be  believea  to  have  retuh«d  i*-. 
now  past^  the  second  in  March  next,  and  the  third  uo  small  degree  from  the  domestic  sitnatioa  of  Grett 
and  last  m  November,  18G7.  Immediately  upon  the  Britain.  An  entire  change  of  ministry  oeevved  is 
completion  of  the  evacuation  the  French  Government  that  country  during  the  last  session  of  PariisBest. 
was  to  assume  the  same  attitude  of  non-intervention.  The  attention  of  the  new  ministry  was  called  to  tD^ 
in  regacd  to  Mexieo,  as  is  held  by  the  Government  subject  at  an  early  day,  and  there  is  some  rcasoa  u 
of  the  United  States.  Repeated  assurances  have  expect  that  it  will  now  be  considered  in  •  becos  1^ 
been  giyen  by  the  Emperor,  since  that  agreement,  and  friendlv  spirit.  The  importance  cf  an  esriv  fli"" 
that  he  would  complete  the  promised  evacuation  position  of  the  question  cannot  be  exagyerated. 
within  the  period  mentioned,  or  sooner.  Whatever  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  two  t^Tcro- 

It  was  reasonably  expected  that  the  proceedings  ments,  it  is  manifest  that  good-will  and  frieod«bi:^ 

thus  contemplated  would  produce  a  crisis  of  great  between  the  two  countries  cannot  be  cftabiisbeu 

political  interest  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.    The  until  a  reciprocity,  in  the  practice  of  good  laith  *ac 

ncwly-appointcd  Minister  or  the  United  States,  Mr.  neutrality,  shall  be  restored  between  the  respectirt 

Campbell,  was  therefore  sent  forward,  on  the  9th  day  nation»» 
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On  the  6th  of  June  lasl  in  Tiolation  of  our  neutral-  some  of  the  European  powers,  and  the  irritation  con* 
ity  hwsy  a  militarj  expedition  and  enterprise  a^inst  sequent  upon  the  failure  to  settle  this  question  m- 
the  British  North  American  colonies  was  projected  creased  during  the  war  in  which  Prussia,  Italy,  and 
sDd  sttempted  to  bo  carried  on  within  the  territory  Austria  were  recently  tfngagcd.    While  Great  iftritain 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.    In  obedience  has  nerer  acknowledged  uie  right  of  expatriation. 
to  (be  obligation  imposed  upon  the  Executive  by  the  she  has  not  for  some  years  past  practically  insisted 
Constitution,  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  ex-  upon  the  opposite  doctrine,    franco  has  been  equally 
ecnted,  all  citizens  were  warned,  br  proclamation,  forbearing;  and  Prussia  has  proposed  a  compromise, 
agaiDst  taking  part  in  or  aiding  sucn  unlawful  pro-  which,  altnongh  evincing  increased  liberality,  has  not 
ceedings,  and  the  proper  civil,  military,  and  naval  been  acceptea  by  the  United  States.    Peace  is  now 
officers  were  directed  to  take  all  necessary  measures  prevailing  everywhere  in  Europe,  and  the  present 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.    The  expedition  seems  to  oe  a  favorable  time  for  an  assertion  by  Con- 
failed,  but  it  has  not  been  without  its  painful  con-  gress  of  the  principle,  so  long  maintained  by  the 
sequences.    Some  of  our  citisens  who,  it  was  alleged.  Executive  Department,  that  naturalization  by  one 
trere  engaged  in  the  expedition,  were  captured,  and  state  fully  exempts  the  native-born  subject  of  any 
have  been  brought  to  trial  as  for  a  capital  offence  in  other  state  from  the  performance  of  military  service 
the  nrorince  of  Canada.    Judgment  and  sentence  of  under  any  foreign  Government,  so  long  as  he  does 
death  bare  been  pronounced  acrainst  some,  while  not  voluntarily  renounce  its  rights  and  oenefits. 
others  have  been  acquitted.    Fully  believing  in  the  In  the  i>erformance  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by 
maxim  of  government  that  severitv  of  civil  punish-  the  Constitution.  I  have  thus  submitted  to  the  Rep- 
ment  for  misguided  persons'  who  have  engaged  in  resentatives  of  um  States  and  of  the  people  such  in- 
rerolutionary   attempts   which    have    disastrously  formation  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  as  the 
failed  is  unsound  and  unwise,  such,  representations  public  interests  seem  to  require.    Our  Government 
bare  been  made  to  the  British  Government,  in  be-  is  now  undergoing  its  most  trying  ordeal,  and  my 
half  of  the  convicted  persons,  as,  being  sustained  by  earnest  prayer  is,  that  the  peril  may  be  successfully 
an  enlightened  and  numane  judgment,  will,  it  is  ftnd  finally  passed,  without  impairing  its  original 
hoped,  induce  in  their  cases  an  exercise  of  clemency,  strength  and  symmetry.    The  interests  of  the  nation 
and  judicious  amnesty  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  are  best  to  be  promoted  by  the  revival  of  fraternal 
the  morement     Counsel  has  been  employed  bv  the  relations,  the  complete  obliteration  of  our  past  differ- 
OoTemment  to  defend  citizens  of  the  tlnited  States  ences,  and  the  reinauguration  of  all  the  pursuits  of 
on  trial  for  capital  offences  in  Canada,  and  a  discon-  peace.    Directing  our  efforts  to  the  early  accomplish- 
tioaance  of  the  prosecutions  which  were  instituted  mcnt  of  these  great  ends,  let  us  endeavor  to  preserve 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  against  those  who  harmony  between  the  coordinate  Departments  of  the 
took  part  in  the  expedition  has  been  directed.  Government,  that  each  in  its  proper  sphere  may  cor- 
I  hare  regarded  the  expedition  as  not  only  political  dially  codnerate  with  the  other  in  securing  the  main- 
in  ita  nature,  but  as  also  in  a  great  measure  foreign  tenance  or  the  Constitution,  the  preservation  of  the 
from  the  Unit«d  States  in  its   causes,  character.  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions, 
and  objects.     The  attempt  was  understood  to   be  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
made  in  sympathy  with  an  insurgent  party  in  Ireland,  Washixotok,  December  8, 186fi. 

*nd,  by  striking  at  a  British  province  on  this  con,  

tinent,  was  designed  to  aid  in  obtaining  redress  for  ,,              _^t>                   t                ^    ^i     r, 

political  grievances  which,  it  was  assumed,  the  peo-  Message  of  tbssidtjst  Johxson  to  the  Senate^  on 

pie  of  Ireland  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  British  February  1 9,  18G6,  with  his  Objections  to  the 

GoTernment  during  a  period  of  several  centuries.  Act  entitled  "^n  Act  to  establish  a  Bureau 

lan?^''L«L®°*?^^i'°VS'*''i'i^^^^^^  M  the  Belief  of  Freedmen,  Befugees,  and 

country,  some  of  whom  had,  while  others  had  not,  yiTJjrj«                         J   if     ^ 

become  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  our  gen-  ^Oanooned  LanOS. 

eral  lavrs  of  naturalization.    Complaints  of  misgov-  To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

ernment  in  Ireland  Continually  engage  the  attention  I  have  examined  with  care  the  bill  which  origi- 

of  the  British  nation,  and  so  great  an  agitation  is  nated  in  the  Senate,  and  has  been  passed  by  thetwo 

now  prerailing  in  Ireland  that  the  British  Govern-  Houses  of  Congress,  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *' An 

nent  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  writ  Act  to  establish  a  Bureau  for  ^e  Relief  of  Freedmen 

of  kabiOB  corpus  in  thnt  country.    These  circumstan-  and  Refugees,"  and  for  other  purposes.     Having, 

ces  must  necessarily  modify  the  opinion  which  we  with  much  regret,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 

might  otherwise  have  entertained  in  regard  to  an  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  welfare  to 

expedition  expressly  prohibited  by  our  neutrality  give  my  approval  to  the  measure,  I  return  the  bill  to 

laws.    So  long  as  those  laws  remain  upon  our  stat-  the  Senate  with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law. 

pt&.books  they  should  be  faitbftilly  executed,  and  I  might  call  to  mind  in  advance  of  these  objections 

if  they  operate  harshly,  unjustly,  or  oppressively,  that  there  is  no  immediate  necessity  for  the  proposed 

Confirrcss  alone  can  apply  the  remedy  by  their  mod-  measure.    The  act  to  establish  a  Bureau  for  the  Re- 

ification  or  repeal.  lief  of  Freedmen  and  Refugees,  which  was  approved 

Political  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  in  the  month  of  March  last,  has  not  yet  expired.    It 

States  are  not  unlikely  to  be  affected  in  some  de^ee  was  thouj^ht  stringent  and  extensive  enough  for  il% 

bT  events  which  are  transpiring  in  the  eastern  regions  purpose  m  view  in  time  of  war.    Before  it  ceases  to 

of  Europe,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  have  effect,  further  experience  may  assist  to  guide 

our  Government  ought  to  have  a  proper  diplomatic  -us  to  a  wise  conclusion  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted 

representation  in  Greece.  in  time  of  peace. 

This  Government  has  claimed  for  all  persons  not  I  share  with  Congress  the  strongest  desire  to  se- 
conricted,  or  accused,  or  suspected  of  crime,  an  ab-  cure  to  the  freedmen  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  free- 
solute  political  right  of  self-expatriation,  and  a  choice  dom  and  property,  and  their  entire  independence 
of  new  national  allegiance.  Most  of  the  European  and  equalitv  in  making  contracts  for  their  labor; 
States  have  dissented  from  this  principle,  and  nave  but  the  bill  oefore  me  contains  provisions  which  in 
claimed  a  right  to  hold  such  of  their  subjects  as  have  my  opinion  are  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution, 
c-migrated  to  and  been  naturalized  in  the  United  and  are  not  well  suited  to  accomplish  the  end  in 
States,  and  afterward  returned  on  transient  visits  view. 

to  their  native  ceantries,  to  the  performance  of  mil-  The  bill  proposes  to  establish,  by  authority  of 

itary  service  in  like  manner  as  resident  subjects.  Congress,  military  jurisdiction  over  all  parts  of  the 

<.-omplaints  arising  from  the  claim  in  this  respect  United  States  containing  refugees  and  freedmen.    It 

made  by  foreign  States,  have  heretofore  been  mat-  would,  by  its  very  nature,  apply  with  most  force  to 

ters  of  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  those  parts  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  freed- 
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men  most  abound ;  and  it  ezpresslj  extends  the  ex- 
isting temporary  jurisdiction  of  the  Freedmcn' 8  Bu- 
reau with  greatlj  enlarged  powers  over  those  States 
**  in  which  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings has  been  interrupted  by  the  rebellion."  The 
source  from  which  this  military  jurisdiction  is  to 
emanate  is  none  other  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  the  War  Department 
and  the  Commissioner  of  tne  Freedmen's  Bureau. 
The  agents  to  carry  out  this  military  jurisdiction  are 
to  be  selected  either  from  the  army  or  from  civil  life ; 
the  country  is  to  be  divided  into  districts  and  sub- 
districts  :  and  the  number  of  salaried  agents  to  bo 
employed  may  be  equal  to  the  number  of  counties  or 
panshes  in  all  the  United  States  where  freedmen  and 
refugees  are  to  be  found. 

The  subjects  over  which  this  military  iurisdiction 
is  to  extend  in  every  part  of  the  Unitea  States  in- 
clude protection  to  **  all  employes,  agents,  and  officers 
of  this  bureau  in  the  exercise  of  tne  duties  imposed" 
upon  them  by  the  bill.  In  eleven  States  it  is  further 
to  extend  over  all  cases  affecting  freedmen  and  refu- 
gees discriminated  against  "  by  local  law,  custom, 
or  prejudice."  In  those  eleven  States  the  bill  sub- 
jects any  white  person  who  may  be  charged  with 
depriving  a  freedman  of  "  any  civil  rights  or  immu- 
nities belonging  to  white  persons  "  to  imprisonment 
or  fine,  or  both,  without,  however,  defining  the 
"  civil  rights  and  immunities  "  which  are  thus  to  be 
secured  to  the  freedmen  by  military  law.  This  mil- 
itary jurisdiction  also  extends  to  all  questions  that 
may  arise  respecting  contracts.  The  agent  who  is 
thus  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  military  judge  may  be 
a  stranger,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  place, 
and  exposed  to  the  errors  of  judgment  to  which  all 
men  are  liable.  The  exercise  of  power,  over  which 
there  is  no  legal  supervision,  by  so  vast  a  number  of 
agents  as  is  contemplated  by  the  bill,  must,  by  the 
very  nature  of  man,  be  attended  by  acts  of  caprice, 
injustice,  and  passion. 

The  trials,  having  their  origin  under  this  bill,  are 
to  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and 
without  any  fixed  rules  of  law  or  evidence.  The 
rules  on  which  offences  are  to  be  "  heard  and  deter- 
mined "  by  the  numerous  agents,  are  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President,  through  the  War  De- 
partment, shall  prescribe.  No  previous  presentment 
18  required,  nor  any  indictment  charging  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  against  the  laws :  but  the  trial 
muA  proceed  on  charges  and  specincations.  The 
punishment  will  be,  not  what  the  law  declares,  but 
such  as  a  court-martial  may  think  proper ;  and  from 
these  arbitrary  tribunals  there  lies  no  appeal,  no  writ 
of  error  to  any  of  the  courts  in  which  toe  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  vests  exclusively  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  country. 

Wnile  the  territory  and  the  classes  of  actions  and 
ofl!enccs  that  are  made  subject  to  this  measure  are  so 
extensive,  the  bill  itself,  should  it  become  a  law,  will 
have  no  limitation  in  point  of  time,  but  will  form  a 
part  of  the  permanent  legislation  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  reconcile  a  system  of  military  jurisdiction 
0  this  kind  with  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
which  declare  that  **  no  person  shall  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless 
upcn  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
except  in  cases  arising^  in  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia  when'in  actual  service  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger;"  and  that  ''in  all  criminal  pros- 
ecutions the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  bv  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  or  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed."  The  safeguards  which  the  experience 
and  wisdom  of  ages  taught  our  fathers  to  establish  as 
securities  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  guilty,  and  the  equal  administration 
of  justice,  are  to  be  set  aside,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  vigorous  interposition  in  behalf  of  justice,  we 
are  to  take  the  risk  of  the  many  acts  of  injustice  that 
would  neccssnrilv  follow,  from  an  almost  countless 


number  of  agcnta  established  in  every  wmii  o> 
county  in  nearly  a  third  of  the  States  of  the  Unioa, 
over  whose  decisions  there  is  to  be  no  snperrisioD  or 
control  by  the  Federal  courts.  The  power  thit 
would  be  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pre&ideot  is 
such  as  in  time  of  peace  certainly  ought  never  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  one  man. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  creation  of  such  a  triba* 
nal  within  a  State  is  warranted  as  a  measure  of  wr, 
the  question  immediately  presents  itself  whether  rv  < 
are  still  engaged  in  war.  Let  us  not  unDecessirh 
disturb  the  commerce  and  credit  and  industrj-  of  tb^: 
country  by  declaring  to  the  American  people  and  :o 
the  world  that  the  United  States  are  still  in  a  coDt.i> 
tion  ofrcivil  war.  At  present  there  is  no  part  cf  vj 
country  in  which  the  authority  of  the  United  Stat?i 
is  disputed.  Offences  that  may  be  committed  h* 
individuals  should  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  thericl'} 
of  whole  communities.  The  country  has  retarcir! 
or  is  returning  to  a  state  of  peace  and  indastrr,  asi 
the  rebellion  is  in  fact  at  an  end.  The  meascr?. 
therefore,  seems  to  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  actuil 
condition  of  the  country  as  it  is  at  variance  with  ibc 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statea. 

If,  passing  from  general  considerations,  we  tun- 
ine  the  bill  in  detail,  it  is  open  to  wei^ty  objectioa«. 

In  time  of  war  it  was  eminently  proper  tbat  v? 
should  provide  for  those  who  were  passing  soddeotT 
from  a  condition  of  bondage  to  a  state  of  freed'o. 
But  this  bill  proposes  to  make  the  Freedmeo's  1}> 
reau,  established  by  the  act  of  18<>5  as  one  of  mr; 
great  and  extraordinarr  military  measures  to  sap- 
press  a  formidable  rebellion,  a  permanent  braod)  >( 
the  public  administration,  with  its  powers  erex'^^ 
enlarged.  I  have  no  reason  to  sappose,  and  fdo  ii  t 
understand  it  to  be  alleged,  tbat  tne  set  of  Mart 
1865,  has  proved  deficient  for  the  purpose  for  wkis 
it  was  passed^  although  at  that  time,  and  fora^•''■• 
siderable  penod  thereafter,  the  Ck)vemmeat  of  the 
United  States  remained  unacknowledged  in  mo^l  if 
the  States  whose  inhabitants  had  been  inrolTed  ti 
the  rebellion.  The  institution  of  slavery,  for  the  n.i'.- 
itary  destruction  of  which  the  Freedmen*  s  Bqtvi:: 
was  called  into  existence  as  an  auxiliary,  has  be. 
already  effectually  and  finally  abrogated  'throozboit 
the  whole  country  by  an  amendment  of  the  Coc5tit> 
tion  of  the  Unitea  States,  and  practically  its  endici- 
tion  has  received  the  assent  and  concurrence  ofm -rt 
of  those  States  in  which  it  at  aiiy  time  had  an  tvn- 
ence.  I  am  not,  therefore,  able  to  discern,  b  ti: 
condition  of  the  country,  any  thing  to  jnstif j  an  i> 
prehension  that  the  powers  and  agencies  rf  lit 
Freedmen' s  Bureau,  which  were  cflTective  for  tbe  pK>- 
tection  of  freedmen  and  refHigees  during  tbe  actaJ 
continuance  of  hostilities  and  of  African  senirj*!e, 
will  now,  in  a  time  of  peace  and  afler  the  ab<'litio: 
of  slavery,  prove  inadequate  to  the  same  pn\>f 
ends.  «  1  am  correct  in  these  views,  there  cac  «• 
no  necessity  for  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  <  f 
the  bureau,  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  bilL 

The  third  section  of^  the  bill  authorizes  a  i^^ditxI 
and  unlimited  grant  of  support  to  the  destitate  tri 
Buffering  refugees  and  fireedmen,  their  wivea  a>: 
children.    Succeeding  sections  make  proristoo  ff 
the  rent  or  purchase  of  landed  estates  for  freedx^x 
and  for  the  erection  for  their  benefit  of  eaitcM. 
buildings  for  asylums  and  schools,  the  expense*  t ' 
be  defrayed  from  the  Treasury  of  the  whole  fff^^- 
Tbe  Congress  of  the  United  SUteahas  never  ner^o 
fore  thoujght  itself  empowered  to  establidi  a^vioc:: 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  eiw?' 
for  the  benefit  of  our  disabled  soldiers  and  saiivrN 
It  has  never  founded  schools  for  any  cUm  of  ^^* 
own  people,  not  even  for  the  orphans'  of  tho«  ^^^ 
have  fallen  in  the  defence  of  the  Union,  bot  ba»  ir  • 
the  care  of  education  to  the  much*  more  comp«J-'  * 
and  efficient  control  of  the  States,  of  commQnit]e9,i'< 
private  associations,   and  of  individuals.    It  ^*^ 
never  deemed  itself  authorized  to  expend  tht  poly^ 
money  for  the  rent  or  purchase  of  hones  f*"'  *-• 
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tbonsands,  not  to  say  milUons,  of  the  white  race, 
viho  arc  bonestlj  toiuDg  from  dajr  to  daj  for  their 
subsistence.  A  BTstem  for  the  support  of  indigent 
persons  in  the  United  States,  was  never  contem- 
plated by  the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  nor  can 
zuj  irooa  reason  be  advanced  why,  as  a  permanent 
catabli<>bment,  it  should  be  founded  for  one  class  or 
color  of  our  people  more  than  another.  Pending  the. 
wiT,  many  refugees  and  freedmen  received  support 
from  the  Government,  but  it  was  never  intended  that 
tber  should  thenceforth  be  fed,  clothed,  educated,  and 
sheltered  bj  the  United  States.  The  idea  on  which 
the  slaves  were  assisted  to  freedom  was  that,  on  be- 
coming free,  they  would  be  a  self-sustaining  popula- 
tion. Adj  legislation  that  shall  imply  that  tncy  are 
not  expected  to  attain  a  self-sustainine  condition 
must  have  a  tendency  injurious  alike  to  their  charac- 
ter tod  their  prospects. 

The  appointment  of  an  agent  for  every  county  and 
parish  will  create  an  immense  patronage ;  and  the 
expense  of  the  numerous  officers  and  their  clerks,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  will  be  great  in  the 
be^nning,  with  a  tendency  steadily  to  increase. 
The  appropriations  asked  by  the  Freedmen' s  Bureau, 
M  now  established,  for  the  year  18G6,  amount  to 
$11,74^5,000.  It  may  be  safety  estimated  that  the 
cost  to  be  incurred  under  the  pending  bill  will  re- 
quire double  that  amount — more  than  the  entire  sum 
expended  in  any  one  year  under  the  administration  of 
the  second  Adams.  If  the  presence  of  agents  in 
every  parish  and  county  is  to  be  considered  as  a  war 
measure,  opposition,  or  even  resistance,  mi^ht  be 
provoked,  so  that,  to  give  effect  to  their  jurisdiction, 
troops  would  have  to  be  stationed  within  reach  of 
erery  one  of  them,  and  thus  a  large  standing  force 
be  rendered  necessary.  Large  appropriations  would 
therefore  be  required  to  sustain  and  enforce  military 
jurisdiction  in  every  county  or  parish,  from  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  condition  of  our  fis- 
cal aifairs  is  encouraging ;  but  in  order  to  sustain 
the  present  measure  oT  public  confidence,  it  is  neces- 
'^ary  that  we  practise  not  merely  customary  econ- 
oLij,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  severe  retrenchment. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  already  stated,  the 
fifth  section  of  the  bill  proposes  to  take  away  land 
from  its  former  owners  without  any  legal  proceed- 
ings bein^  first  had,  contrary  to  that  provision  of 
the  ConstitutioD  which  declares  that  no  person  shall 
"be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law."  It  does  not  appear  that  a  part 
of  the  lands  to  which  this  section  refers  may  not  be 
owned  by  minors,  or  persons  of  unsound  mind,  or  by 
tLose  who  have  been  faithful  to  all  their  obligations 
a<  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  any  portion  of 
(he  land  is  held  by  such  persona,  it  is  not  competent 
for  any  authority  to  deprive  them  of  it.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  it  be  found  that  the  property  is  liablo  to 
cnnfiscation,  even  then  it  cannot  be  appropriated  to 
public  purposes  until  by  due  process  of  law  it  shall 
Lire  been  declared  forfeited  to  the  Government. 

There  is  still  further  objection  to  the  bill  on 
prounds  seriously  affecting  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  it  is  designed  to  bring  relief.  It  will  tend  to 
keep  the  mind  of  the  freedman  in  a  state  of  unccr- 
t^iiu  ej^pectation  and  restlessness,  while  to  those 
rniong  whom  he  lives  it  will  bo  a  source  of  constant 
and  vague  apprehension. 

Undoubtedly  the  freedman  should  bo  protected, 
but  he  should  bo  protected  by  the  civil  authorities, 
especially  by  the  exercise  of  all  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
>;^ta(cs.  His  condition  is  not  so  exposed  as  may  at 
i'-T>t  be  imagined.  He  is  in  a  portion  of  the  country 
V.  here  his  labor  cannot  well  be  spared.  Competition 
f  r  his  services  from  planters,  irom  those  who  are 
(instructing  or  repainng  railroads,  and  from  capi- 
t  ili^ts  in  his  vicinage  or  from  other  States,  will  cn- 
&->Ic  him  to  command  almost  his  own  terms.  He 
^ho  possesses  a  perfect  right  to  change  his  place  of 
^bode;  and  if,  therefore,  he  does  not  find  in  one 


community  or  State  a  mode  of  life  suited  to  his  de- 
sires, or  proper  remuneration  for  his  labor,  he  can 
move  to  another,  where  that  labor  is  more  esteemed 
and  better  rewarded.  In  truth,  however,  each  State, 
induced  by  its  own  wants  and  interests,  will  do  what 
is  necessary  and  proper  to  retain  within  its  borders 
all  the  labor  that  is  needed  for  the  development  of 
its  resources.  The  laws  that  regulate  supply  and 
demand  will  maintain  their  force,  and  the  wages  of 
the  laborer  will  bo  regulated  thereby.  There  is  no 
danger  that  the  exceedingly  great  demand  for  labor 
will  not  operate  in  favor  of  the  laborer. 
•  Neither  is  sufficient  consideration  given  to  the 
ability  of  the  freedmen  to  protect  and  take  care  of 
themselves.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  them  to 
believe  that  as  they  have  received  their  freedom  with 
moderation  and  forbearance,  so  they  will  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  industry  and  thrift,  and 
soon  show  the  world  that  in  a  condition  of  freedop 
they  are  self-sustaining,  capable  of  selecting  their 
own  employment  and  their  own  places  of  abode, 
of  insisting,  for  themselves,  on  a  proper  remunera- 
tion, and  of  establishing  and  maintaining  their  own 
asylums  and  schools.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
instead  of  wasting  away,  tbcy  will,  by  their  own 
efibrts,  establish  for  themselves  a  condition  of  re- 
spect, ability,  and  prosperity.  It  is  certain  that  they 
can  attain  to  that  condition  only  through  their  owt» 
merits  and  exertions. 

In  this  connection  the  query  presents  itself, 
whether  the  system  proposed  by  the  bill  will  not, 
when  put  into  complete  operation,  practically  trans* 
fer  the  entire  care,  support,  and  control  of  four  mil- 
lion emancipated  slaves  to  agents,  overseers,  or  task* 
masters  who,  appointed  at  Washington,  are  to  be 
located  in  every  county  and  parish  throughout  the 
United  States  containing  freedmen  and  refugees? 
Such  a  system  would  inevitably  tend  to  a  concen- 
tration ot  power  in  the  Executive,  which  would  en- 
able him,  if  so  disposed,  to  control  the  action  of  this 
numerous  class  and  use  them  for  the  attainment  of 
his  own  political  ends. 

I  cannot  but  add  another  very  grave  objection  to 
this  bill.  The  Constitution  imperatively  declares,  in 
connection  with  taxation,  that  each  State  shall  bavo 
at  least  one  Representative,  and  fixes  the  rule  for 
the  number  to  which  in  future  times  each  State  shall 
be  entitled.  It  also  provides  that  the  Senate  of  tho 
United  States  shall  oe  composed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  and  adds  with  peculiar  force,  ''that 
no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  df  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.  The  original  act  was 
necessarily  passed  ita  the  absence  of  the  States 
chiefly  to  be  affected,  because  their  people  were  then 
contumaciously  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Now  the 
case  is  changed,  and  some  at  least  of  those  States  are 
attending  Congress  by  loyal  Representatives,  solicit 
ing  the  allowance  of  the  constitutional  right  of  rep- 
resentation. At  the  time,  however,  of  the  consid- 
eration and  the  passing  of  this  bill,  there  was  no 
Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
eleven  States  wnich  are  to  be  mainly  affected  by  its 
provisions.  Tho  very  fact  that  reports  were  ana  are 
made  against  the  good  disposition  of  the  people  of 
that  portion  of  tfae  country  is  an  additional  reason 
why  they  need  and  should  have  Representatives  of 
their  own  in  Congress  to  explain  their  condition, 
reply  to  accusations,  and  assist,  by  their  local  knowl- 
edge, in  tho  perfecting  of  measures  immediately 
afiecting  themselves.  W  bile  the  liberty  of  delibera- 
tion would  then  be  free,  and  Congress  would  have 
full  power  to  decide  according  to  its  judgment,  there 
could  be  no  objection  urged  that  toe  States  most 
interested  had  not  been  permitted  to  be  heard.  The 
principle  is.  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without 
representation. 

Great  burdens  have  now  to  be  borne  by  all  the 
country,  and  we  may  best  demand  that  they  shall  b« 
borne  without  murmur  when  they  are  voted  by  « 
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majority  of  the  rcpre3entatires*of  all  the  people.  I 
would  not  interfere  with  the  nnquestionable  right  of 
Con^ss  to  judge,  each  House  for  itself,  "  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers," but  that  authoritj  cannot  be  construed  as  in- 
cluding the  right  to  shut  out,  in  time  of  peace,  any 
State  trom  the  representation  to  which  it  is  entitled 
by  the  Constitution.  At  present,  all  the  people  of 
oleren  States  are  excluded — those  who  were  most 
faithful  during  the  war  not  less  than  others.  The 
State  of  Tennessee,  for  instance,  whose  authorities 
engaged  in  rebellion,  was  restored  to  all  her  con- 
stitutional relations  to  the  Union  by  the  patriotisfb 
and  energy  of  her  injured  and  betra^^ed  people.  Be- 
fore the  war  was  brought  to  a  termination  they  had 
placed  themselves  in  relations  with  the  General  Got- 
cmment,  had  established  a  State  goremment  of  their 
own ;  but  as  they  were  not  included  in  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation,  they  by  their  own  act  had 
amended  their  constitution  so  as  to  abolish  slavery 
within  the  limits  of  their  State.  I  know  no  reason 
why  the  State  of  Tennessee,  for  example,  should  not 
fully  enjoy  "  all  her  constitutional  relations  to  the 
United  States." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  stands  toward 
the  country  in  a  somewhat  different  attitude  from 
that  of  any  member  of  Congress.  £ach  member  of 
Congress  is  chosen  from  a  single  district  or  State ; 
the  President  is  chosen  by  the  people  of  all  the 
States.  As  eleven  are  not  at  this  time  represented 
in  either  branch  of  Congress,  it  would  seem  to  be 
his  duty,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  present  their 
just  clamis  to  Congress.  There  always  will  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  the  community,  and  individ- 
uals may  be  guilty  of  transgressions  of  the  law ;  but 
these  do  not  constitute  valid  objections  against  the 
ri^ht  of  a  State  to  representation.  I  would  in  no 
wise  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  qualifications  of  members  j  but  I  hold 
it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  you,  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  in  the  interests  of  union,  the  admission  of 
every  State  to  its  share  in  public  legislation,  when, 
however  insubordinate,  insurgent,  or  rebellious  its 
people  may  have  been,  it  presents  itself  not  only  in 
an  attitude  of  loyalty  and  harmony,  but  in  the  per- 
sons of  Representatives  whose  loyalty  cannot  Ue 
questioned  under  any  existing  constitutional  or  legal 
test. 

It  is  plain  that  an  indefinite  or  permanent  exclu- 
sion of  any  part  of  the  country  from  representation 
musJ:  be  attended  by  a  spirit  of  disquiet  and  com- 
plaint. It  is  unwise  and  dangerous  to  pursue  a 
course  of  measures  which  will  unite  a  very  large  sec- 
tion of  the  country  against  another  section  of  the 
country,  however  much  the  latter  may  preponderate. 
The  course  of  emigration,  the  development  of  indus- 
try and  business,  and  natural  causes  will  raise  up 
at  the  South  men  as  devoted  to  the  Union  as  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  land.  But  if  they  are  all 
excluded  from  Congress,  if  in  a  permanent  statute 
they  arc  declared  not  to  be  in  full  constitutional  re- 
lations to  the  country,  they  may  think  they  have 
cause  to  become  a  unit  in  feeling  and  sentiment 
against  the  Government.  Under  the  political  educa- 
tion of  the  American  people  the  idea  is  inherent  and 
ineradicable  that  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
whole  people  is  necessary  to  secure  a  willing  acqui- 
escence in  legislation. 

The  bill  under  consideration  refers  to  certain  of 
the  States  as  though  they  had  not  **  been  fully  re- 
stored in  all  their  constitutional  relations  to  the 
United  States."  If  they  have  not,  let  us  at  once  act 
together  to  secure  that  desirable  end  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
inform  Congress  that,  in  my  own  judgment,  most  of 
these  States,  so  far  at  least  as  depends  upon  their 
own  action,  have  already^  been  full^  restored,  and 
are  to  be  deemed  as  entitled  to  enioy  their  consti- 
tutional rights  as  members  of  the  Union.  Reason- 
ing from  the  Constitution  itself,  and  from  the  actual 


situation  of  the  country,  I  feel  not  only  entitled,  bit 
bound,  to  assume  that  with  the  Federal  coiirts  re 
stored,  and  those  of  the  several  States  in  the  fuO 
exercise  of  their  functions,  the  rights  and  ioterem 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  will,  with  the  aid  of  the 
military  in  cases  of  resistance  to  the  laws,  be  ees«a- 
tially  protected  against  unconstitutional  infrint^ent 
or  violation.  Should  this  expectation  unhappily  fail, 
which  I  do  not  anticipate,  then  the  Executive  ii  al- 
ready  fully  armed  with  the  powers  conferred  by  tb« 
act  of  March,  1865,  establishing  the  Freedmen'i  Bo- 
reau,  and  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  he  can  «nploT 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  conntry  to  eappre^« 
insurrection  or  to  overcome  obstmctions  to  the 
laws. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  I  retora  tLe 
bill  to  the  Senate,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  a  meas- 
ure involving  questions  and  interests  so  importaot 
to  the  country  will  not  become  a  law  unless,  npca 
deliberate  consideration  by  the  people,  it  shall  r^ 
ceive  the  sanction  of  an  enlightened  public  jndgmeDt. 

ANDREW  JOHNSbX. 


THE   OIYIL  BIGHTS  BILL  AND  TETO. 

An  Ad  to  protect  all  persojia  in  the  Uhlt*  I 
States  in  their  civil  rigKUy  and  /urnish  thi 
means  of  their  vindication. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  ^>tue  iff  SepreteRU 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congrtftt .: . 
unMedy  That  all  persons  bom  in  the  United  Sutc4 
and  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power,  exclodin^  In- 
dians not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizea- 
of  the  United  States;  and  such  citizens  of  ^xt^rx 
race  and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  cos- 
dition  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  ss 
a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  sam'e  ri^t 
in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue.  be  partiess  sc^ 
give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold, 
and  convev  real  and  personal  property,  and  to  fall 
and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceeding  iiss  t:.e 
security  of  person  and  property  aa  ia  enjoyed  br 
white  citizens,  and  shall  be  sabject  to  like  pnnis^ 
ment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other,  aaj 
law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  HfurtKer  enacted.  That  mnr  per».'Q 
who,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute,  oitlinaih  \ 
regulation,  or  custom,  shall  subject,  or  cause  to  Ik 
suoiected,  any  inhabitant  of  any  State  or  Territorr 
to  the  deprivation  of  any  right  secured  or  protected 
by  this  act,  or  to  different  punishment,  pain«.  or 
penalties  on  account  of  such  person  having  at  aa^ 
time  been  held  in  a  condition  of  slaverr  or  tnrof- 
untary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  erisc 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
or  bv  reason  of  his  color  or  race,  than  is  prescribed 
for  the  punishment  of  white  persons,  ahall  be  deemed 
uilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shaJ 
e  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  is- 
risonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sbo.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  within  their  respecriri* 
districts,  shall  have,  exclusively  of  the  conrts  of  th-e 
several  States,  cogiuzance  of  aU  crimes  and  offence? 
committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ai:i 
also,  concurrentlv  with  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States,  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  uf- 
fecting  persons  who  are  denied  or  cannot  enforce  is 
the  courts  or  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State  or  loca!- 
ity  where  they  may  be,  any  of  the  rights  secured  u^ 
them  by  the  nrst  section  of  this  act ;  and  if  aay  f^nit 
or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  has  been  or  shall  be 
commenced  in  any  State  court  against  any  snch  per- 
son, for  any  cauae  whatsoever,  or  against  any  office 
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ciril  or  military,  or  other  person,  for  any  arrest  or 
imprisonmcDt,  trespasses,  or  wrongs  done  or  com- 
mitted by  virtue  or  under  color  of  autboritj  derired 
from  this  act  or  the  act  establishing  a  Bureau  for  the 
Relief  of  Frvodm en  and  Refugees,  and  all  acts  amend- 
atorj  thereof,  or  for  refusing  to  do  any  act  upon  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  act, 
sach  defendants  shall  have  the  right  to  remove  such 
caoec  for  trial  to  the  proper  district  or  circuit  court 
b  the  manner  prescribed  by  tbe^  "Act  relating  to 
labnu  corpvs  ana  regulating  judicial  proceedings  in 
certain  cases/'  approved  March  8,  1868,  and  all  acts 
uoendatoiy  thereof.  The  jurisdiction  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters  hereby  conferred  on  the  district 
and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  exer- 
dsoi  and  enforced  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  such  laws  are  suitable  to 
carry  the  same  into  effect;  but  in  all  cases  where 
such  laws  are  not  adapted  to  the  object,  or  are^  defi- 
cient in  the  provisions  necessary  to  furnish  suitable 
remedies  ana  punish  offences  against  law,  the  com- 
mon law,  as  modified  and  changed  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  statutes  of  the  State  wherein  the  court  bav- 
in? jari»dictioo  of  the  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  is 
beid,  so  far  as  the  same  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
extended  to  and  govern  said  courts  in  the  trial  and 
dispontion  of  such  cause,  and,  if  of  a  criminal  na- 
ture, in  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  the  party 
found  guilty. 

Sec.  i.  And  he  it  further  enacUd,  That  the  district 
attnrneTfl,  marshals,  and  deputy  marshals  of  the 
loited  States,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
circuit  and  territorial  courts  of  the  United  States, 
vith  powers  of  arresting,  imprisoning,  or  bailing 
odondcrs  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  tbe 
officers  and  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and 
cvenr  other  omcer  who  may  be  specially  empowered 
bv  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  be,  and 
tbev  arc  hereby,  specially  authorized  and  required, 
ftt  tne  expense  of  tne  United  States,  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  all  and  every  person  who  shall  vio- 
late the  prorisions  of  this  act,  and  cause  him  or  them 
to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  or  bailed,  as  the  case 
niar  be,  for  trial  betore  such  court  of  the  United 
States  or  territorial  court  as  by  this  act  has  cog- 
pizancc  of  the  offence.  And  with  a  view  to  afford- 
!Ds:  reasonable  protection  to  all  persons  in  their  con- 
Mitntioual  rights  of  equality  beiorc  the  law,  without 
JBtinction  of  race  or  color^  or  previous  condition  of 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
iuir  convicted,  and  to  the  prompt  discharge  of  the 
Inties  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  circuit 
:oarts  of  the  United  States  and  the  superior  courts 
)f  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to 
ime  to  increase  tbe  number  of  commissioners,  so  as 
^  afford  a  Speedy  and  convenient  means  for  the  ar- 
tst  and  examination  of  persons  charged  with  a  vio- 
ition  of  this  act.  And  such  commissioners  are 
terebr  authorized  and  required  to  exercise  and  dis- 
baree  all  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  on  them 
IT  this  act,  and  the  same  duties  with  regard  to 
fiences  created  by  this  act,  as  they  are  autnorized 
y  law  to  exercise  with  regard  to  other  offences 
gainst  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  U further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be 
[)e  duty  of  all  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  to 
bey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts  issued 
Qoer  the  provisions  of  this  act.  when  to  them  di- 
'fM ;  and  should  any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal 
Ltu<ie  to  receive  such  warrant  or  other  process  when 

-o'cred,  or  to  use  all  proper  means  diligently  to 
stctitc  the  same,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
e  fined  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  the  use  of  the  per- 
"^n  npoQ  whom  the  accused  is  alleged  to  have  com- 
■itted  the  offence.  And  the  better  to  enable  the 
*'d  commissioners  to  execute  their  duties  faithfully 
nd  efficientlv,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution 
r  tue  United  States  and  the  requirements  of  this 


act,  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
within  their  counties  respectively,  to  appoint,  in 
writing,  under  their  hands,  any  one  or  more  suitablo 
persons,  from  time  to  time,  to  execute  all  such  war- 
rants and  other  process  as  may  be  issued  by  them  in 
the  lawful  performance  of  their  respective  duties ; 
and  the  persons  so  appointed  to  execute  any  warrant 
or  process  as  aforesaia  shall  have  authority  to  sum- 
mon and  call  to  their  aid  the  bystanders  or  ^q  posse 
eamitatue  of  the  proper  county,  or  such  portion  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  militia,  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  the  duty  with  which  they  are  chargea,  and  to  in- 
sure a  faithful  observance  of  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  prohibits  slavery,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  said  warrants  shall 
run  and  be  executed  by  said  officers  anywhere  in 
the  State  or  Territory  within  which  they  are  issued. 

Sao.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  any  person 
who  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  obstruct,  hinder,  or 
prevent  any  officer,  or  other  person  charged  with 
the  execution  of  any  warrant  or  process  issued  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  person  or  per- 
sons lawfully  assisting  him  or  them,  rrom  arresting 
any  person  xqt  whose  apprehension  such  warrant  or 
process  may  have  been  issued,  or  shall  rescue  or  at- 
tempt to  rescue  such  person  from  the  custody  of  the 
officer,  other  person  or  persons,  or  those  lawfully  as- 
sisting as  aforesaid,  when  so  arrested  pursuant  to 
the  authority  herein  given  and  declared,  or  shall  aid, 
abet,  or  assist  any  person  so  arrested  as  aforesaid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  'escape  from  the  custodv  of 
the  officer  or  other  person  legally  authorized  as 
aforesaid,  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  any  person  for 
whose  arrest  a  warrant  or  process  shall  have  been 
issued  as  aforesaid,  so  as  to  prevent  his  discovery 
and  arrest  after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
a  warrant  has  been  issued  for  tbe  apprehension  of 
such  person,  shall,  for  either  of  said  offences,  bo 
subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  and  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  six  months,  by  indictment  and 
conviction  befgre  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  said  offence  may 
have  been  committed,  or  before  the  proper  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  if  committed  within  any  one 
of  the  organized  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Sbo.  7.  And  be  U  further  enactedy  That  the  district 
attorneys,  the  marshals,  the  deputies,  and  the  clerks 
of  the  said  district  and  territorial  courts  shall  be  paid 
for  their  services  the  like  fees  as  may  be  allowed 
to  them  for  similar  services  in  other  cases ;  and  in 
all  coses  where  the  proceedings  are  before  a  Com- 
missioner he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  ten  dollars 
in  full  for  his  services  in  each  case,  inclusive  of  all 
services  incident  to  such  arrest  and  examination. 
The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  execute  the 
process  to  be  issued  by  such  commissioners  for  the 
arrest  of  offenders  against  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  per- 
son he  or  they  may  arrest  and  take  before  any  such 
commissioner  as  aforesaid,  with  such  other  lees  as 
may  be  deemed  reasonable  by  such  commissioner 
for* such  other  additional  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sarily peiformed  by  him  or  them,  such  as  a'ttending 
at  the  examination,  keeping  the  prisoner  in  custody, 
and  providing  him  with  food  ana  lod^in^  during  his 
detention,  and  until  tbe  final  determination  of  such 
commissioner,  and  in  general  for  performing  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  in  the  premises; 
such  fees  to  be  made  up  in  conformity  with  the  fees 
usually  charged  by  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice within  the  proper  district  or  county,  as  near  as 
may  bo  practicable,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  on  the  certificate  of  the  judge  of 
the  district  within  which  the  arrest  b  made,  and  to 
be  recoverable  from  the  defendant  as  part  o^  the 
judgment  in  case  of  conviction. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  reason 
to  believe  that  offences  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be 
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committed  against  the  proTisions  of  this  act  within  completion  of  the  proceBS  of  natniBlizatior,  asd  it 
any  judicial  district,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  in  hia  may  safely  be  assnmed  that  the  same  enactments  ar. 
discretion,  to  direct  the  judge,  marshal,  and  district  snmcient  to  g^Tc  like  protection  and  benefits  to  iti'- 
attorney  of  such  district  to  attend  at  such  place  for  whom  this  bill  provides  special  lecisUtion.  I;.- 
witbin  the  district,  and  for  such  time  as  he  may  des-  sides,  the  polic;jr  of  the  Goremment,  from  its  orl^' 
ignate,  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  arrest  to  the  present  time,  seems  to  have  been  that  per^  >t  5 
and  trial  of  persous  charfl:cd  with  a  violation  of  this  who  are  strangers  to  and  nnfomiliar  with  oar  uau- 
act ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  eycrv  judge  or  other  tutions  and  our  laws  should  pass  throagh  a  QenJz 
officer,  when  anv  such  requisition  shall  be  received  probation,  at  the  end  of  which,  before  attaizunjr  lb.* 
by  him,  to  attend  at  the  place  and  for  the  time  there-  coveted  prize,  they  must  giro  evidence  of  their  fit- 
in  designated.  ness  to  receive  and  to  exercise  the  rights  of  cinxeLo 

Sec.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  as  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Cniied 

lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  such  States. 

person  as  he  may  empower  for  that  purpose,  to  em-  The  bill,  in  cficct,  proposes  a  discrimination  ac^«t 

ploy  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  large  numbers  of  inteUigent,  worthy,  and  path* .  : 

U  nited  States,  or  of  the  militia,  as  shall  be  necessary  foreigners,  and  in  favor  of  the  negro,  to  whom,  w  r 

to  prevent  the  violation  and  enforce  the  due  ezccu-  long  years  of  bondage,  the  avenues  to  frced(»n  &3  . 

tion  of  this  act.  intelligence  have  now  be^n  suddenly  opened.    U- 

Sec.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  all  must  of  necessity,  from  his  previous  unfortan^- .- 

questions  of  law  arising  in  any  cause  under  tne  pro-  condition  of  servitude,  be  less  infonned  as  ta  tir 

visions  of  this  act,  a  final  oppeal  may  be  taken  to  nature  and  character  of  our  institutions  tluc  Lc 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  who,  coming  from  abroad,  has,  to  some  extent  a. 

r^.                       i*  Ai.    Tk      •  -I     ..               /•  11  least,  familiarized  himself  with  the  principles  ti  -. 

The  message  of  the  Prosidcnt  was  as  follows :  Government  to  which  be  voluntarily  intrusts  - .  y. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  :                               '  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."     Yet  i:  ;« 

I  regret  that  the  bill  which  has  passed  both  Houses  now  proposed  by  a  single  legiaiatire  enactment  t 

of  Congress,  entitled  '*  An  Act  to  protect  all  persons  confer  toe  rights  of  citizens  upon  all  fkcrMics  i: 

iu  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights,  and  furnish  African  descent,  bom  within  the  extended  limits  1 : 

the  means  for  their  vindication,'*  contains  provisions  the  United  States  :  while  persona  of  foreign  Lj^ 

which  I  cannot  approve,  consistently  with  my  sense  who  make  our  land  their  home,  mu^t  undergo  a  f  r  * 

of  duty  to  the  wliolc  people  and  my  obligations  to  bation  of  five  years,  and  can  only  then  becocic  cn.- 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    I  am  there-  zens  upon  proof  that  they  are  of  ''good  mora'  ci«r- 

fore  constrained  to  return  it  to  the  Senate,  the  House  actcr,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Con^tiitn;.*: 

in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections  to  its  be-  of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  ^  •. 

coming  a  law.  order  and  happiness  of  the  same." 

Bv  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  all  persons  bom  in  The  first  section  of  the  bill  also  contains  an  t=>: 

the  tlnitcd  States,  and  not  subject  to  any  foreign  meration  of  the  rights  to  be  enjoyed  by  these  cla«v^. 

Cower,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  declared  to  so  made  citizens,  *'in  every  State  and  Territitrr  .'. 

e  citizens  of  the  United  States.     This  provision  the  United  States."    These  rights  are,  *' to  make'*: '. 

comprehends  the  Chinese  of  the  Pacific  States,  In-  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  and  gir?  t^  • 

dians  subject  to  taxation,  the  people  called  Gypsies,  deuce,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  c  i- 

as  well  as  the  entire  race  designated  as  blacks,  peo-  vey  real  and  personal  property,"  and  to  hiave  "ic  [ 

pie  of  color,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and*person9  of  Af-  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  ft  r ::« 

rican  blood.    Every  individual  of  those  races,  bom  security  of  person  and  property  as  b  now  enjt^ved  It 

in  the  United  States,  is  by  the  bill  made  a  citizen  of  white  citizens."    So,  too,  they  ore  made  s&bject  t'. 

the  United  States.    It  does  not  purport  to  declare  the  same  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties  ia  ct  -1 

or  confer  any  other  right  of  citizenship  than  Federal  mon  with  white  citizens,  and  to  none  others.    Tu> 

citizenship.    It  docs  not  purport  to  give  these  classes  a  perfect  equality  of  the  white  and  black  racci  i^  v- 

of  persons  any  «^t/«  as  citizens  of  States,  except  tempted  to  oe  fixed  by  Federal  law,  in  erery  5:.  t 

that  which  may  result  from  their  etatut  as  citizens  of  of  tue  Union,  over  the  vast  field  of  State  juri^'Jic;  . ' 

the  United  States.    The  power  to  confer  the  right  covered  by  these  enumerated  rights.     In  no  <>£•   ' 

of  State  citizenship  is  just  as  exclusively  with  the  these  can  any  State  ever  exercise  any  power  i  f  d  - 

sereral  States  as  the  power  to  confer  the  right  of  crimination  between  the  different  races. 

Federal  citizenship  is  with  Congress.  In  the  exercise  of  State  policy  over  matters  ex:'.- 

The  right  of  Federal  citizenship  thus  to  be  con-  sively  affecting  the  people  of  each  State,  it  has  !:  • 

ferrcd  ou  the  several  excepted  races  before  men-  queutly  been  thought  expedient  to  discriminat*'  ^  • 

tioned  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  proposed  to  be  tween  the  two  races.     By  the  statutes  of  some  of  .1 

given  by  law.    If,  as  is  claimed  by  many,  all  persons  States,  Northern  as  well  as  Sontbcm,  it  is  CLaci.  . 

Avho  are  native-bom,  already  arc,  by  virtue  of  the  for  instance,  that  no  white  person  shall  int«r::ia:r> 

Constitution,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  pas-  with  a  negro  or  mulatto.     Chancellor  Kent  m^n 

sage  of  the  pending  bill  cannot  be  necessary  to  make  speaking  of  the  blacks,  that  "marriages  bclW(?r 

them  such.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  persons  are  them  and  the  whites  are  forbidden  in  c«me  cf  tb. 

not  citizens,  as  may  be  assumed  from  the  proposed  States  where  slavery  does  not  exist,  and  thcv  lt. 

legislation  to  make  them  such,  the  grave  question  prohibited  in  all  the  slaveholding  States^  s^d  «l  :. 

presents  itself,  whether,  when  eleven  of  the  thiri^'-  not  absolutely  contrary  to  law,  ttiey  are  rcvila-.\ 

fix  States  are  unrepresented  in  Congress,  at  this  and   regarded   as   an   offence   agamst    public  c  - 

time  it  is  sound  policy  to  make  our  eutirc  colored  corum." 

population  and  all  other  excepted  classes  citizens  of  I  do  not  say  this  bill  repeals  State  laws  on  t^e  .^'jS- 

the  United  States?    Four  millions  of  them  have  just  ject  of  marriage  between  the  two  races,  for,  as  i^, 

emerged  from  slavery  into  freedom.    Can  it  be  rea-  whites  arc  forbidden  to  intermarry  with  the  MjcVs 

sonably  supposed  that  they  poi>sess  the  requisite  the  blacks  can  only  make  such  contracts  a>  i  ' 

(qualifications  to  entitle  them  to  all  the  privileges  and  whites  themselves  arc  allowed  to  make,  and  th  r  - 

immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States?    Have  fore  cannot,  under  this  bill,  enter  into  the  m&r.  «.• 

the  people  of  the  several  States  expressed  such  a  contract  with  the  whites.    I  cite  this  discrimic^ti  ' 

conviction  ?    It  may  also  be  asked  whether  it  is  ne-  however,  as  an  instance  of  the  State  policy  as  ti  ■>*- 

cessary  that  they  should  be  declared  citizens  in  order  crimination,  and  to  inquire  whether,  if  Con^.*»?  0  - 

that  they  may  be  secured  in  the  enioymcnt  of  civil  abrogate  all  State  laws  of  discrimination  bi:«* 

rights  ?    Those  richts  proposed  to  bo  conferred  by  the  two  races  in  the  matter  of  real  est&te^  t»i  -•    • 

the  bill  arc  by  Federal  as  well  as  State  laws  secured  and  of  contracts  generally.  Congress  may  U'  t  i.- 

to  all  domiciled  aliens  and  foreigners  even  before  the  repeal  the  State  laws  as  to  the  contract  oS*  Borri.^* 
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between  the  two  races  ?  Hitherto  eyerj  subject  cm* 
bracc(i  in  the  enumeration  oT  rishts  contained  in  this 
bill  has  been  considered  as  exclusiTel^  belonging  to 
the  States.  The^  all  relate  to  the  internal  policy 
and  economy  of  the  respectire  States.  They  are 
□utters  which  in  each  State  concern  the  domebtic 
coodition  of  its  people,  varying  in  each  according  to 
Its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  its  own  citizens.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  upon  all  these  subjects  there  are  not  Federal  re- 
stralDta,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  State  power  of  lejps- 
Ution  oTcr  contracts,  there  is  a  Federal  limitation 
that  no  State  shall  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tions of  contracts ;  and  as  to  crimes,  that  no  State 
!>ball  pass  an  €X  vest /ado  law;  and  as  to  money, 
that  no  State  shau  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  sil- 
rer  a  Ic^l  tender.  But  where  can  we  find  a  Federal 
probibitioo  against  tho  power  of  any  State  to  dis- 
criminate, as  do  most  or  them,  between  aliens  and 
citizens,  between  artificial  persons  called  corpora- 
tions and  natural  persons,  in  the  right  to  hold  real 
estate  ? 

If  it  be  granted  that  Congress  can  repeal  all  State 
laws  discnminating  between  whites  and  blanks  in 
the  subjects  covered  by  this  bill,  why,  it  may  be 
a'tkod,  may  not  Confi^ess  repeal  in  the  same  way 
t\\  State  laws  discriminating  Detween  the  two  races 
cu  tbe  subjects  of  sufiragc  and  office  ?  If  Congress 
can  declare  bv  law  who  shall  hold  lands,  who  shall 
testify,  who  shall  have  capacity  to  make  a  contract 
in  a  State,  then  Congress  can  by  law  also  declare 
who,  without  regard  to  color  or  race,  shall  have  the 
riarht  to  sit  as  a  juror  or  as  a  judge,  to  hold  any 
office,  and,  finally,  to  vote  "in  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States."  As  respects  the  Ter- 
ritones,  they  come  within  the  power  of  Congress, 
for,  as  to  them,  the  law-making  power  is  the  Federal 
[•ower ;  but  as  to  the  States  no  similar  provii»ions 
pxist,  resting  in  Congress  the  power  "  to  make  rules 
and  regulations"  for  them. 

The  object  of  the  second  section  of  the  bill  is  to 
afford  discriminating  protection  to  colored  persons 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  secured  to 
tbem  by  the  preceding  section.    It  declares  "that 
uDr  person  wno,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  shall  subject^  or 
cau<ie  to  be  subiected,  any  inhabitant  of  any  State 
r T  Territory  to  toe  deprivation  of  any  right  secured 
or  protected  bv  this  act,  or  to  different  punishment, 
paioj),  or  penalties  on  account  of  such  person  having 
i*t  one  time  been  held  in  a  condition  of  slavery  or  iu- 
voluntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  of  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  or 
bj  reason  of  his  color  or  race,  than  is  prescribed  for 
the  punishment  of  white  persons,  shall  be  deemed 
imiltr  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall 
be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
Hon  of  the  court."    This  section  seems  to  be  designed 
to  apply  to  some  existing  or  future  law  of  a  State,  or 
Territory  which  may  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
ihe  bill  now  under  consideration.     It  provides  for 
counteracting  such  forbidden  legislation  by  imposing 
fine  and  imprisonment  upon  the  legislators  who  may 
pass  such  conflicting  laws,  or  upon  the  officers  or 
&2ents  who  shall  put,  or  attempt  to  put,  them  into 
execution.     It  means  an  official  offence,  not  a  com- 
mon crime  committed  against  law  upon  the  persons 
^T  property  of  the  black  race.    Such  an  act  may  de- 
I'rive  the  Shick  man  of  his  property,  but  not  of  the 
rieht  to  hold  property.     It  means  a  deprivation  of 
the  right  itseuT,  either  by  the  State  judiciary  or  the 
>^tate  Legislature.    It  is  therefore  assumed  that  un- 
(!  .r  this  sectton  members  of  State  Legislatures  who 
>hould  vote  for  laws  conflicting  with  the  provisions 
if  the  bill ;    that  judges  of  the  State  courts  who 
&*:ould  render  juagments  in  antagonism  with  its 
tenns ;  and  that  marshals  and  shenffs  who  should. 
ais  ministerial  officers,  execute  processes,  sanctioned 
by  State  laws  and  issued  by  State  judges,  in  execu- 
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tion  of  their  judgments,  could  be  brought  before 
other  tribunals  and  there  subjected  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which 
such  State  laws  might  impose. 

The  legislation  thus  proposed  invades  the  judicial 
power  of  the  State.  It  says  to  evefy  State  court  or 
pudge,  if  you  decide  that  this  act  is  unconstitutional, 
if  you  refuse,  under  the  prohibition  of  a  State  law, 
to  allow  a  negro  to  testify,  if  vou  hold  that  over  such 
a  subject-matter  the  State  law  is  paramount,  and 
"  under  color  ",  of  a  State  law  refuse  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  the'  negro,  your  error  of  judgment,  how- 
ever conscientious,  shall  subiect  you  to  fine  and  im- 
f>risonment.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  conflicting 
egislation  which  the  bill  seems  to  contemplate  is  so 
likelv  to  occur  as  to  render  it  necessary  at  this  time 
to  adopt  a  measure  of  such  doubtful  constitution- 
aUty. 

In  the  next  place,  this  provision  of  the  bill  seems 
to  be  unnecessary,  as  adequate  judicial  remedies 
could  be  adopted  to  secure  the  desired  end  without 
invading  the  immunities  of  lepslators,  always  im- 
portant to  be  preserved  in  the  interest  of  public  lib- 
erty ;  without  assailing  the  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary, alwAys  essential  to  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual rights ;  and  without  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  ministerial  officers,  always'^necessarv  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  peace  and  order.  Tne  remedy  pro- 
posed by  tiiis  section  seems,  to  be,  in  this  respect, 
not  only  anomalous,  but  unconstitutioni^ ;  for  tho 
Constitution  guarantees  nothing  with  certainty,  if  it 
does  not  insure  to  the  several  States  the  right  of 
making  and  executing  laws  in  regard  to  all  matters 
arising  within  their  jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  that  in  cases  of  conflict  with  tho  Consti- 
tution and  constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States 
the  latter  should  be  held  to  be  tbe  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

The  third  section  gives  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  exclusive  "cognizance  of  all  crimes 
and  offences  committed  against  the  provisions  of  this 
act,"  and  eoncurrcnt  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States  of  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases  "affecting  persons  who  are  denied  or  cannot 
enforce  in  the  courts  or  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State 
or  locality  where  they  may  be,  any  of  the  rights  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  first  section."  The  construc- 
tion which  I  have  given  to  the  second  section  is 
strengthened  by  this  third  section,  for  it  makes  clear 
what  kind  of  denial  or  deprivation -of  the  rights  se- 
cured by  the  first  section  was  in  contemplation.  It 
is  a  denial  or  deprivation  of  such  rights  "in  the 
courts  or  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State."  It  stands, 
therefore,  clear  of  doubt  that  the  offence  and  tbe 
penalties  provided  in  the  second  section  are  intended 
tor  the  State  judge,  who,  in  the  clear  exercise  of  his 
functions  as  a  jud^e,  not  acting  ministerially,  but 

J'udicially,  shall  decide  contrary  to  this  Federal  law. 
n  other  words,  when  a  State  judge,  acting  upon  a 
question  involving  a  conflict  between  a  State  law  and 
a  Federal  law,  and  bound,  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment and  responsibility,  to  give  an  impartial  decision 
between  the  two,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
State  law  is  valid  and  tbe  Federal  law  is  invalid,  he 
must  not  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  at 
the  peril  of  flne  and  imprisonment.  The  legislative 
department  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
thus  takes  from  the  iudicial  department  of  the  States 
the  sacred  aud  exclusive  duty  of  judicial  decision, 
and  converts  the  State  judge  into  a  mere  ministerial 
officer,  bound  to  decide  according  to  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  clear  that  in  States  which  deny  to  persons 
whose  rights  are  secured  by  tho  first  section  of  the 
bill  any  one  of  those  rights,  all  criminal  and  civil 
cases  affecting  them  wilC  by  the  provisions  of  the 
third  section,  come  under  the  exclusive  cognizance 
of  the  Federal  tribunals.  It  follows  tbat  if,  in  anv 
State  which  denies  to  a  colored  person  any  one  of  all 
those  rights,  that  per.)On  should  commit  a  crime 
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againit  the  laws  of  the  State,  murder,  arson,  rape,  perior  courts  of  the  Territories  to  tppoiot,  irithon! 

or  aoj  other  crime,  all  protection  and  punishment  limitation,  commissioner?,  who  are  to  be  afa&r^m' 

through  the  courts  of  the  State  are  taken  away,  and  with  the  performance  of  ^vom  jadicial  duties.  Tbt 

he  cau  only  be  tried  and  punished  in  the  Federal  fifth  section  empowers  the  commisaoneri  so  to  be 

courts.    How  i^  the  criminal  to  be  tried  ?    If  the  selected  by  the  courts  to  appoint  in  writing,  voder 

offence  is  provided  for  and  punished  by  Federal  law,  their  hands,  one  or  more  suitable  persons,  fromtiiw 

that  law,  and  not  the  State  law,  is  to  govern.  to  time,  to  execute  warrants  and  other  process^  de- 

It  is  only  when  the  offence  does  not  happen  to  be  scribed  by  the  bill.    These  numerous  official  ageai! 

within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  law^  that  the  Fed-  are  made  to  constitute  a  sort  of  police,  in  additioB  to 

eral  courts  are  to  try  and  punish  him  under  any  the  military,  and  are  authorized  to  nmrnomprm 

other  law.    Then  resort  is  to  be  had  to  ''  the  com-  camitatvtf  and  even  to  call  to  their  lid  rach  porti(;a 

mon  law,  as  modified  and  changed  "  hj  State  lerisla-  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  Stitca,  cr 

tion,  "so  far  as  the  same  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  of  the  militia,  ''  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  the  perfonD- 

Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.''    So  anceof  the  duty  with  which  they  are  charged." 
that  over  this  vast  domain  of  criminal  jurisprudence.         This  extraordinary  power  is  to  be  confefTcd  opr^i 

provided  by  each  State  for  the  protection  of  its  own  agents  irresponsible  to  the  OovemroeDt  tod  to  tk 

citizens,  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  persons  who  people,  townose  number  the  discretion  of  tEeeoo 

violate  its  criminal  laws.  Federal  law,  wherever  it  missioners  is  the  only  limit,  and  in  who«e  buds 

can  be  made  to  apply,  displaces  State  law.  such  authority  might  be  made  a  terrible  eofiaeof 

Tbe  question  nere   naturally  arises,  from   what  wrong,  oppression,  and  fraud.    The  general  uttaUi 

source  Congress  derives  the  power  to  transfer  to  regulating  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  f  aited 

Federal  tribunals  certain  classes  of  cases  embraced  States,  the  militia,  and  the  execution  of  the  Im 

in  this  section  ?    Tho  Constitution  expressly  declares  are  believed  to  be  adequate  for  every  eratfjreucj 

that  the  judicial  power  of  the  Unitea  States  "shall  which  can  occur  in  time  of  peace.    IfitshonidproTe 

extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  otherwise,  Congress  can  at  any  time  SDcnd  tbd^e 

this  Constitution,  the  l^ws  of  the  United  States,  and  laws  in  such  manner  as,  while  subserving  the  pobbc 

treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  welfare,  not  to  jeopard  the  rights,  interesti,  and  lib- 

authority:  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  erties  of  the  people. 

public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  ad-        The  seventn  section  provides  that  a  fee  of  tea  dol- 

miralty  asd  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  lars  shall  be  paid  to  each  commissioner  is  ererr  eijf 

to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  con-  brought  before  him,  and  a  fee  of  five  dollan  io  b 

troversies  between  two  or  more  States,  oetween  a  deputy,  or  deputies,  "for  each  person  he  or  tk«T 

State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  maj^  arrest  and  take  before  any  such  comoissioaff,*' 

of  different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  "  with  such  other  fees  as  may' be  deemed  reasoatbl^ 

claiming  land  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  by  such  commissioner,"  "  in  general  for  perforasinf 

between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  in  the  pim- 

States,  citizens^  or  subjects."  ises."     All  these  fees  are  to  be  "paid  oat  wife 

Here  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  ex-  Treasury  of  the  United  States,"  whether  there  i*i 

pressly  set  forth  and  defined;  and  the  act  of  Sep-  conviction  or  not;  but  in  case  of  convietioD  th«j m 

tembcr  24. 1789,  establishing  the  judicial  courts  of  to  be  recoverable  from  the  defendant.    It  tetm !« 

the  Unitea  States,  in  conferring  upon  the  Federal  me  that  under  the  influence  of  such  temptatiooi  b;d 

courts  iurisdiction  over  cases  originating  in  State  men  might  convert  any  law,  however  benefi€ect,-3to 

tribunals,  is  careful  to  confine  them  to  the  classes  an  instrument  of  persecution  and  fraud, 
enumerated  in  the  above-recited  clause  of  tbe  Con-        By  the  eighth  section  of  the  bill,  the  United  Stttee 

stitution.    This  section  of  the  bill  undoubtedly  com-  coilrts,  which  sit  only  in  one  place  for  white  citizoo!. 

prebends  cases  and  authorizes  the  exercise  of  powers  must  migrate,  with  the  marshal  and  district  itti^ 

that  are  not,  by  the  Constitution,  within  the  juris-  ney  (and  necessarily  with  the  clerk,  although  be  is 

diction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    To  trans-  not  mentioned),  to  any  part  of  the  district,  upoo  \ki 

for  them  to  those  courts  would  be  an  exercise  of  an-  order  of  the  President,  and  there  hold  a  court  "pf 

thority  well  calculated  to  excite  distrust  and  alarm  the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  arrest  tod  tml  *!^^ 

on  the  part  of  all  the  States ;  for  the  bill  applies  alike  persons  charged  with  a  violation  of  this  act ; "  «>< 

to  all  of  them— as  well  to  those  that  have  as  to  those  there  the  judge  and  the  officers  of  the  coortDsj 

that  have  not  been  engaged  in  rebellion.  remain,  upon  the  order  of  the  President,  "for  ^ 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  authority  is  incident  time  therein  designated." 
to  the  power  sranted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu-        The  ninth  section  authorises  the  President,  or «•■* 

tion,  as  recently  amended,  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  person  as  he  may  empower  for  that  porpose,  "w 

legislation,  the  article  declaring  that  "neither  sla-  employ  such  part  of  the  land  and  navarforces  of  u^' 

very  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish-  United  States,  or  of  the  militia,  as  shall  be  nece«sa^ 

ment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  to  prevent  the  violation  and  enforce  the  due  ei*«- 

duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  tion  of  this  act."    This  language  seems  to  m}^  * 

or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction."    It  can-  permanent  military  force,  Siat  is  to  be  9lnp  »* 

not,  however,  be  justly  claimed  that,  with  a  view  to  band,  and  whose  only  business  is  to  be  the  enicK*- 

the  enforcement  of  this  article  of  the  Constitution,  ment  of  this  measure  oyer  the  vast  region  where  rt 

there  is  at  present  any  necessity  for  the  exercise  or  is  intended  to  operate, 
all  the  powers  which  this  bill  confers.  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  the  poltcvof  this  wii 

Slavery  has  been  abolished,  and  at  present  no-  To  me  the  details  of  the  bill  seem  inugnt  with  er.l 

where  exists  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  The  white  race  and  the  black  race  of  tbe  South  m« 

States ;  nor  has  there  been,  nor  is  it  likely  there  will  hitherto  lived  together  under  the  relation  of  a*^ 

be  any  attempt  to  revive  it,  by  the  people  of  the  and  slave — capital  owning  labor.    Kow,  saddea.j. 

States.     If,  now^ever,   any  such    attempt  shall  be  that  relation  is  changed,  and  as  to  the  owncRajr^ 

made,  it  will  then  become  the  dut^  of  tne  General  capital  and  labor  are  divorced.     They  stand  ty* 

Oovernment  to  exercise  any  and  all  incidental  powers  each  master  of  itself.     In  this  new  relatioa  <>" 

necessarj^  and  proper  to  maintain  inviolate  this  great  being  necessary  to  the  other,  there  will  beaajr* 

constitutional  law  of  freedom.  adjustment,  woich  both    are  deeply  intereMed  n 

The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  officers  making  harmonious.    Each  has  equal  power  la  srt- 

and  agents  of  the  Frecdmen's  Bureau  shall  be  em-  tling  the  terms,  and  if  lefl  to  the  laws  that  rerout' 

fLj  J. 1 -I- J  «i— .  *v_i.  ^i.1 a: S.-I J  i_i-!._    Si.  • uj ^.i- w..i:^.^  that  ibft 
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to  know  its  own  ▼B-luc.  and  not  to  see  that  capital  them  as  assiduonaly  as  other  duties  would  permit, 

ion«t  paj  that  value.    This  bill  frustrates  this  adjust-  and  now  submit  to' Congress  as  the  result  of  their 

mcnt ;  it  interveoes  between  capital  and  labor,  and  deliberations  a  resolution  proposiae  amendments  to 

attempts  to  settle  questions  of  political  economy  the  Constitution,  and  two  bills,  of  wiiich  they  recom- 

througb  the  agency  of  numerous  officials,  whose  in-  mend  the  adoption. 

terest  it  will  be  to  foment  discord  between  the  two  Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  reasons 

races;  for  tfs  the  breach  widens  their  employment  to  which,  after  great  deliberation,  your  committee 

t?i)l  coDtinue,  and  when  it  is  blosed  their  occupation  have  arrived*  they  beg  leave  to  advert  briefly  to  the 

will  terminate.  course  of  proceedings  they  found  it  necessary  to 

In  all  our  history,  in  all  our  experience  as  a  people  adopt,  and  to  explain  the  reasons  therefor. 

lirins^  under  Federal  and  State  law,  no  such  system  Tne  resolution  under  which  your  committee  was 

£s  that  contemplated  by  the  details  of  this  bill  has  appointed  directed  them  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 

axn  before  been  proposed  or  adopted.    They  estab-  tion  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  report  whether 

lish,  for  the  secunty  of  the  colored  race,  safeguards  they  were  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress.    It 

ffbicb  go  infinitely  beyond  any  that  the  General  is  obvious  that  such  an  investigation,  covering  so 

GoTcmment  has  ever  provided  for  the  white  race,  large  an  extent  of  territory  and  involving  so  many 

In  fact,  fhe  distinction  of  race  and  color  is,  by  the  important  considerations,  must  necessarily  require 

bill,  made  to  operate  in  favor  of  the  colored  and  no  triflinff  labor  and  consume  a  very  considerable 

apinst  the  white  race.    They  interfere  with  the  mu-  amount  of  time.    It  must  embrace  the  condition  in 

EJcipal  legislation  of  the  States,  with  the  relations  which  those  States  were  left  at  the  close  of  the  war, 

cxistiog  exclusively  between  a  State  and  its  citizens,  the  measures  which  h^  been  taken  toward  the  re- 

or  between  inhabitants  of  the  sanie  State — an  absorp-  organization  of  civil  government,  and  the  disposition 

tion  and  assumption  of  power  by  the  General  Gov-  of  the  people  toward  the  United  States ;  in  a  word, 

eroment  which,  if  acquiesced  in,  must  sap  and  de-  their  fitness  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administra- 

»(roy  our  federative  system  of  limited  powers,  and  tion  of  national  affairs. 

break  down  the  barriers  which  preserve  the  rights  As  to  their  condition  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion, 
of  the  States.  It  is  another  step,  or  rather  stride,  the  evidence  is  open  to  all,  and  admits  of  no  dispute, 
toward  centralization  and  the  concentration  of  all  They  were  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.  Having 
legislative  power  in  the  national  Government.  The  protracted  their  struggle  against  Federal  authority 
tcndeDcy  of  the  bill  must  be  to  resuscitate  the  spipt  until  all  hopes  of  successful  resistance  had  ceased, 
of  rebellion,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  those  in-  and  laid  down  their  arms  only  because  there  was  no 
uoeoces  which  are  more  closely  drawing  around  the  longer  any  power  to  use  them,  the  people  of  those 
^'3t«s  the  bonds  of  union  and  peace.  States  were,  when  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  "de- 
Mr  lamented  predecessor,  in  his  proclamation  of  prived  of  all,  civil  government  and  must  proceed  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1868,  ordered  and  declared  that  organize  anew."  In  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  certain  States  and  Steams,  of  Massachusetts,  certified  by  himself, 
parts  of  States  therein  designated,  were  and  thence-  President  Johnson  said,  "  The  State  institutions  are 
forward  should  be  free,  and,  further,  that  the  Ex-  prostrated,  laid  out  on  the  ground,  and  they  must  be 
ecntire  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  taken  up  and  adapted  to  the  progress  ot  events." 
ihe  miiitary  and  nsTal  authorities  thereof,  would '  Finding  the  Southern  States  in  this  condition,  and 
recogoize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons.  Congress  having  failed  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
ibis  guaranty  has  been  rendered  especially  obli-  gency,  his  duty  was  obvious.  As  President  of  the 
r^torr  and  sacred  oj  the  amendment  of  the  Consti-  united  States  ne  had  no  power  except  to  execute  the 
tytion  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United  laws  of  the  land  as  chief  magistrate.  Those  laws 
states.  I  therefore  fully  recognize  the  obligation  gave  him  no  authority  over  the  subject  of  reorgani* 
0  protect  and  defend  that  class  of  our  people  when-  zation,  but,  by  the  Constitution,  he  was  conimander- 
^Ter  and  wherever  it  shall  become  necessary,  and  to  in-chief  of  the  army  and  navr  of  the  United  States. 
be  fall  extent  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  Those  Confederate  States  embraced  a  portion  of  tbc 
be  United  States.  people  of  the  Union  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  re- 
£otertaining  these  sentiments,  it  only  remains  for  volt^  but  had  been  reduced  to  obedience  by  force  of 
ne  to  say,  that  I  will  cheerfully  codperate  with  Con-  anns.  They  were  in  an  abnormal  condition,  without 
|K^  ill  any  measure  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  civil  government,  without  commercial  connections, 


idering  the  bills  and  joint  resolutions — forty-  to  the  vital  principle  which  connected  the  respective 

TO  in  number — which  have  been  thus  far  submitted  States  with  the  Union,  and  secured  their  Federal  re- 

>r  mj  approval,  I  am  compelled  to  withhold  my  as-  lations ;  and  nothing  of  those  constitutions  was  left 

int  from  a  second  measure  that  has  received,  the  of  which  the  United  States  were  bound  t6  take  no- 

mction  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  tice.    For  four  years  they  had  a  de  facto  government, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON.  but  it  was  usurped  and  illegal.    They  chose  the  tri- 

WAsinxoTOw,  D.  C,  March  27, 186a  bunal  of  arms  wherein  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 

should  be  legalized,  and  they  were  defeated.    At  the 

close  of  the  rebellion,  therefore,  the  people  of  the 
fffjor?7y  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re-  rebellious  States  were  found,  as  the  President  ex- 
mstruction  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  presses  it,  ';  depriyed  of  all  civil  government^' 
m/i^^  r.-«- o  -loiic  Under  this  state  of  affairs  it  was  plainly  the  duty 
maaejune  8,  latJb.  of  ^jj^  President  to  enforce  existing  national  laws, 
The  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con-  and  to  establish  as  far  as  he  could  such  a  system  of 
<^  appointed  under  the  concurrent  resolution  of  g^ovemment  as  might  be  provided  for  hj  existing  na- 
^cember  IS,  1865,  with  directions  to  inquire  into  tional  statutes.  As  commander-in-chief  of  a  vie- 
e  condition  of  the  States  which  formed  the  so-  .  torious  army,  it  was  his  duty  under  the  law  of  na- 
iled Confederate  States  of  America,  and  report  tions  and  the  army  regulations,  to  restore  order,  to 
Jether  they  or  any  of  them  are  entitled  to  be  rep-  preserve  property,  and  to  protect  the  people  against 
scnted  in  either  house  of  Congress,  with  leave  to  violence  from  any  quarter,  until  provision  shall  bi^ 
P>rt  by  bill  or  otherwise,  ask  leave  to  report :  made  by  law  for  their  government.  He  might,  as 
That  they  have  attend^  to  the  duties  assigned  President,  assepble'Concirress  and  submit  the  whole 
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matter  to  the  law-making  power,  or  he  miffht  con- 
tinue military  superrision  and  control  until  Congress 
should  assemble  on  its  regular  appointed  day.  Se- 
lecting the  latter  alternatiTe,  he  proceeded,  b^  yirtue 
of  his  power  as  commander-in-cnief,  to  appcmt  pro- 
visional governors  over  the  revolted  States.  These 
were  regularly  commissioned  and  their  compensation 
was  paid,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  stated.  "  from  the 
ttl^propriation  for  army  contingencies,  oecause  the 
duties  performed  by  the  parties  were  regarded  as  of 
a  temporary  character,  auxiliary  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  military  force,  the  disbandment  of  armies,  and 
the  reduction  of  military  expenditure  b^  provisional 
organizations  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights,  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  to  take  the  place  of  armed 
force  in  the  respective  States."  It  cannot,  we  think, 
be  contended  that  those  governors  possessed,  or 
would  exercise,  any  but  military  ;iuthority.  They 
had  no  power  to  or^nize  civil  governments  nor  to 
exercise  any  authontv  except  that  which  inhered  in 
their  own  persons  under  their  commissions.  Neither 
had  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  any  other 
than  military  authority.  It  was  for  him  to  decide 
how  far  he  would  exercise  it,  how  far  he  would  relax 
it,  when  and  on  what  terms  he  would  withdraw  it. 
He  mi^ht  properly  permit  the  people  to  assemble  and 
to  initiate  local  governments  and  to  execute  such  laws 
as  they  might  cnoose  to  frame,  not  inconsbtent  with 
nor  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
And,  if  satisfied  that  they  might  safely  be  left  to 
themselves,  ho  might  witlidraw  the  military  forces 
altogether  and  leave  the  people  of  any  or  all  of  these 
States  to  govern  themselves  without  his  interference. 
In  the  languaTO  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  dis- 
patch to  the  Provisional  Governor  of  Georgia,  dated 
October  28,  1865,  he  might  **  recognize  the  people  of 
any  State  as  having  resumed  the  relations  of  loyalty 
to  the  Union^"  and  act  in  his  military  capacity  on 
this  hypothesis.  All  this  was  within  his  own  discre- 
tion as  military  commander.  But  it  was  not  for  him 
to  decide  upon  the  nature  or  efi'ect  of  an^  system  of 
government  the  people  of  those  States  might  choose 
to  adopts  This  power  is  lodged  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Unitea  States — ^that  branch  of 
the  Government  in  which  is  vested  the  authority  to 
fix  the  political  relations  of  the  States  to  the  Union — 
whose  auty  it  is  to  guarantee  t«  each  State  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  to  protect  each  and 
all  of  them  against  foreign  or  domestic  violence,  or 
against  each  other.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  the 
various  acts  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  for- 
mation of  local  governments  in  the  insurrectionary 
States,  and  the  conditions  imposed  by  him  upon 
their  action,  in  no  other  light  than  as  intimations  to 
the  people  that,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  arm^, 
he  would  consent  to  withdraw  military  rule  just  m 

Sroportion  as  they  should,  by  their  acts,  manifest  a 
isposition  to  preserve  order  among  themselves,  es- 
tablish government,  denoting  loyalty  to  the  Uijion, 
and  exhibit  a  settled  determination  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  leaving  with  the  law-making  power  to  fix 
the  terms  of  their  final  restoration  to  all  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  States  of  the  Union.  That  this  is 
the  view  orhis  power  taken  by  the  President  is  evi- 
dent from  expressions  to  that  efi'ect  in  the  commu- 
nications of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  various 
provisional  governors  and  the  repeated  declarations 
uf  the  President  himself.  Any  otner  supposition,  in-  . 
consistent  with  this,  would  impute  to  tne  President 
designs  of  encroachment  upon  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Government  which  should  not  be  lightly  attrib- 
uted to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 

When  Congress  assembled,  in  December  lost,  the 
people  of  most  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  had. 
under  the  advice  of  the  President,  organized  local 
governments,  and  some  of  them  had  acceded  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  him.  In  his  annual  message  he 
stated,  in  general  terms,  what  had  been  done,  but  he 
did  not  see  fit  to  communicate  the  details  for  the  in- 
formation of  Congress.    While  in  this  and  in  a  sub- 


sequent message  the  President  urged  the  speedr  rj 
toration  of  these  States,  and  expressed  the  o^'ir.;  j 
that  their  condition  was  such  as  to  jastlfy  their  r.^ 
toration,  yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that  CoiijTe<>  tx< 
either  have  acted  bnndlr  on  that  opinion  of  the  Prri- 
identj  or  proceeded  to  obtain  the  infonnatioo  tix^z- 
site  for  intelligent  action  on  the  subject  Tbe  u:. 
propriety  of  proceeding  wholly  on  the  judical  <  f 
any  one  man,  however  exalted*  bis  station,  u  a  x^ 
ter  involving  the  welfare  of  the  RepubUc  in  til  fjtLre 
time,  or  of  adopting  any  plan,  coming;  froa  ztj 
source,  without  tully  understanding  all  its  bearji^ 
and  comprehending  its  full  eflect,  vm  appanrt 
The  first  step,  therefore,  was  to  obtain  the  reqcrt-i 
information.  A  call  was  accordingly  xnsde  od  t: 
President  for  the  information  in  his  possesion  a? : 
what  had  been  done,  in  order  that  Congress  ci:':; 
judge  for  itself  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  belief  i:- 
pressed  by  him  in  the  fitness  of  the  States  recctv- 
in  rebellion  to  participate  fnll^-in  tbe  conduct  •-: 
national  affairs.  This  information  was  not  igido 
ately  communicated.  When  the  response  was  fioil, 
made,  some  six  weeks  ailer  your  committee  lisd  Kti 
in  actual  session,  it  was  found  that  the  erideoce  t]  r 
which  the  President  had  based  his  snfD^os,^ «  • 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  Authenticated  cY|  - 
of  the  new  constitutions  ana  ordinances  adoptrj  ^7 
the  conventions  of  three  of  the  States  hidbwo  f:  - 
mitted,  extracts  from  newspapers  furnished  m:.^" 
information  as  to  the  action  or  one  other  Stuk, : 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  commanic^teii  ;i ' 
the  remainder.  There  was  no  evidence  of  tl;  i; 
alty  of  those  who  had  participated  in  those  cvo^'  • 
tions,  and  in  one  State  alone  was  anr  pixp-^it'  : 
made  to  submit  the  action  of  the  conrcotioD  to  t  f 
final  judgment  of  the  people. 

Falling  to  obtain  the  desired  information,  vA  V- 
to  grope  for  light  wherever  it  might  be  fonnd,  t.  - 
committee  dia  not  deem  it  advisable  or  safe  to  td-" 
without  further  examination,  the  suggestions,  c  -r 
especially  as  he,  had  not  deemed  it  expedient  t-<  r 
move  the  military  force,  to  suspend  martial  Itv.  ^r : 
restore  the  writ  of  habeas  carovt,  but  still  tb.>iL'^* 
necessary  to  exercise  over  tne  people  of  iht  M.  • 
lious  States  his  military  power  and  jan«d.c::-: 
This  conclusion  derived  still  greater  force  (nx  t:,* 
fact,  undisputed,  that  in  oil  these  States^  ti^t 
Tennessee,   and   perhaps   Arkansas,  the  rV:'f  * 
which  were  held  for  State  officers  and  mcntbtr^  ' 
Congress  had  resulted,  almost  nnaDiiDon>lr.  ia  *: 
defeat  of  candidates  who  had  been  true  to  tbe  l'^  - 
and  in  the  election  of  notorious  and  nnpani':/' 
rebels — ^men  who  could  not  take  the  pre&cnbe;i  '• 
of  ofiice,  and  who  made  no  secret  of  toeir  hMii»t'  * 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  Mi'^ 
Under  tJicse  circumstances,  any  thing  tike  hi.-^ 


oughly  and  carefully  the  state  of  feclin?  ctk':: 
among  the  people  of  these  States;  to  ascertain  •  - 
far  their  pretended  loyaltjr  could  be  relied  np-^a. :: 
thence  to  infer  whetoer  it  would  be  safew*''-' 
them  at  once  to  a  full  participation  in  tbe  o"^ ';• 
ment  they  had  fought  for  four  years  io  de^t^•«. 
was  an  equally  important  inquiry  whether  thu"  r^ 
toration  to  their  former  relations  with  tbe  I'* 
States  should  only  be  granted  upon  certain  ci>3'i'>  .  ^ 
and  guaranties  which  would  cfllectuallT  se^u^"^  ' 
nation  against  a  recurrence  of  evils  so  iM5tr>r<  - 
those  from  which  it  had  escaped  at  so  entrn:  t^  - 
sacrifice. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  information  reccurs*  '•  • 
only  be  had  to  the  examination  of  witne?*^"**'-  "^ 
pos'ition  had  ^ven  them  the  best  mcansof  f'^.  - 
an  accurate  judgment,  who  conld  state  U^  ''  ■ 
their  own  observation,  and  whose  chir»ft-^  »;. 
standing  afforded  the  best  evidence  of  their  trali'-- 
ness  and  impartiality.  A  work  like  this,  coxertz^ 
large  an  extent  of  territory,  and  embr>cingi3ih  c  -• 
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ilicatcd  and  extensiye  inquiries,  necessarily  required  Icees,  are  questions  for  the  law-making  power  to  de- 

cuch  time  and  labor.    To  shorten  the  time  as  much  cide,  and  that  decision  tnToives  grare  considerations 

i  possible  the  work  was  divided  and  placed  in  the  of  the  public  safety  and  the  general  welfare.    It  is 

lAods  of  four  sub-committees  who  hr»Te  been  dili-  moreover  contended,  and  with  apparent  gravity,  that 

;eDtlv  employed  in  its  accomplishment.    The  results  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  character 'of  our  Govem- 

f  their  laoors  have  been  heretofore  submitted,  and  ment  no  such  right  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror  can 

be  country  will  judge  how 'far  they  sustain  the  Pres-  exist;    that  from  the  moment  when  rebellion  loys 

icQt's  views,  and  how  far  they  justify  the  conclu-  down  its  arms  and  actual  hostilities  cease,  all  politi- 

ions  to  which  your  committee  have  finally  arrived.  cal  rights  of  rebellious  communities  are  at  once  re- 

A  claim  for  the  immediate  admission  ol"  Senators  stored;  that  because  the  people  of  a  State  of  the 

nd  Representatives  from  the  so-called  Confederate  Union  were  once  an  organized  community  within  the 

<tates  has  been  urged,  which  seems  to  your  commit-  Union  they  necessarily  so  remain,  and  their  rights 

fc.  Dot  to  be  founded  either  in  reason  or  in  law,  and  to  be  represented  in  Congress  at  any  and  all  times, 

rbich  cannot  be  passed  without  comment.  Stated  in  and  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  country 

few  words,  it  amounts  to  this — that,  inasmuch  as  under  all  circumstances,  admit  of  neither  Question 

he  lately  insurgent  States  had  no  legal  right  to  sepa-  nor  dispute.    If  this  is  indeed  true,  then  is  tne  Oov- 

ate  themselves  from  the  Union,  they  still  retain  their  ernment  of  the  United  States  powerless  for  its  own 

edition  as  Stotes,  and,  consequently,  the  people  protection,  and  flagrant  rebeUiou,  carried  to  the  ex- 

bfrt-of  have  a  right  to  immediate  representation  in  tremc  of  civil  war,  is  a  pastime  which  any  State  may 

!o3£rress,  without  the  imposition  of  any  conditions  play  at,  not  only  certain  that  it  can  lose  nothing  in 

rbftteTer;  and  further,  that,  until  such  admission,  un;^  event,  but  may  even  be  the  gainer  by  defeat.   If 

Vneress  has  no  right  to  tax  them  for  the  support  or  it  fails,  the  war  has  been  barren  of  results,  and  the 

he jtovernment.    It  has  even  been  contended  that,  battle  may  be  still  fought  out  in  the  legislative  halls 

latil  ^uch  admission,  all  legislation  affecting  their  of  the  country.    Treason,  defeated  in  the  field,  has 

Qterests  is,  if  not  unconstitutional,  at  least  unjusti-  only  to  take  possession  of  Congress  and  the  Cabinet. 

lable  and  oppressive.  Your  committee  does  not  deem  it  either  necessary  or 

It  is  believed  by  your  committee  that  all  these  proper  to  discuss  the  Question  whether  the  late  Cfon- 

iropositions  arc  not  only  wholly  untenable,  but  if  ad-  federate  States  arc  still  States  of  this  Union,  or  can 

lilted,  would  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  Qov-  ever  be  otherwise.    Granting  this  profitless  abstrac 

mmcDt.  tion,  about  which  so  many  words  have  been  wasted. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  people  of  those  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  people  of  those  States 

>tatcs,  without  justification  or  excuse,  rose  in  insur-  may  not  place  themselves  in  a  condition  to  abrogate 

ecticD  against  the  United  States.  They  deliberately  the  powers  and  privileges  incident  to  a  State  or  the 

boli^hed  their  State  governments,  so  far  as  the  Union,  and  deprive  themselves  of  all  pretence  of 

ame  connected  them  politically  with  the  Union,  as  right  to  exercise  those  powers  and  enjoy  those  privi- 

aembersthereof  under  the  Constitution.    They  de-  leges.    A  State  within  the  Union  has  obligations  to 

ikrately  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  discharge  as  a  member  of  the  Union.    It  must  sub- 

lOTPrnment,  and  proceeded  to  establish  an  inde-  mit  to  Federal  laws  and  uphold  Federal  authority.  It 

indent  government  for  themselves.    In  the  prose-  must  have  a  government  republican  in  form,  under 

ution  of  this  enterprise,  they  seized  the  national  and  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  General  Gov* 

)rt^  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  public  property  ernment,  and  through  which  it  can  discharge  its  obli- 

itlio  their  borders,  drove  out  from  among  them  gations.    It  is  more  than  idle,  it  is  a  mockery,  to 

ho5c  who  remained  true  to  the  Union,  and  heaped  contend  that  a  people  who  have  thrown  off  their 

rerr  imasinable  insult  and  injury  upon  the  United  allegiance,  destroyea  the  local  government  which 

;tat(:!$  and  its  citizens.    Finally  they  opened  hostili-  bound  their  States  to  the  Union  as  members  thereof, 

«9,  and  levied  war  against  the  Government.    They  defied  its  authority,  refused  to  execute  its  laws,  and 

ontinued  this  war  for  four  jears  with  the  most  de-  abrogated  laws  that  ^ve  them  political  rights  within 

trmined  and  malignant  spirit,  killing  in  battle  and  •  the  Union,  still  retaui,  through  all,  the  perfect  and 

therwisc  large  numbers  of  loyal  people,  destroying  entire  right  to  resume,  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure, 

be  property  of  loyal  citizens  on  the  sea  and  on  the  all  their  privileges  in  the  Union,  and  especially  to 

^  and  entailing  on  the   Government  an   cnor-  participate  in  its  government  and  to  control  the  con- 

loasdebt,  incurred  to  sustain  its  riehtful  authority,  duct  or  its  affairs;  to  admit  such  a  principle  for  one 

fhefher  legally  and  constitutionally  or  not,  they  moment  would  be  to  declare  that  treason  is  always 

>^,  in  fact,  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  made  master,  and  loyalty  a  blunder.    Such  a  principle 'is 

Qcinsclves  subjects  of  another  government  of  their  void  by  its  very  nature  and  essence,  because  incon- 

<^Q  creation,^nd  they  only  yielded  when,  after  a  sistont  with  the  theory  of  government,  and  fatal  to 

>ns:  and  bloody  and  wasting  war,  they  were  com-  its  very  existence.    On  the  contrary,  we  assert  that 

filed  by  utter  exhaustion  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  no  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  either  in 

!td  this  they  did,  not  willingly,  but  declaring  that  State  or  Territory,  have  the  right,  while  remaining 

)^v  yielded  because  they  coma  no  longer  resist,  af-  on  its  soil,  to  withdraw  from  or  reject  the  authority 

>tding  no  evidence  whatever  of  repentance  for  their  of  the  United  States.    They  must  acknowledge  it's 


rt  magnitude.  The"  people  waging  it  were  ncces-  them  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  nor  impair 
^riJT  Bubject  to  oil  the  rules  which,  by  the  law  of  the  exercise  of  national  authority.  The  Constitution, 
jjiioDs,  control  a  contest  of  that  character,  and  to  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  act  upon  States,  as  such, 
u  the  legitimate  consequences  following  it.  One  of  but  upon  the  people.  While,  therefore,  the  people 
ao5e  consequences  was  that,  within  the  limits  pre-  cease  to  exist  in  an  organized  form,  thej  thus  diS' 
pnbed  bv  humanity,  the  conquered  rebels  were  at  solve  their  political  relations  with  the  United  States. 
^-^  mercy  of  the  conquerors ;  that  a  Government  thus  That  taxation  should  be  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
^trriged  had  a  most  perfect  right  to  exact  indemnity  taxed,  through  their  own  representatives,  is  a  Cardi- 
ff the  injnries  done  and  security  against  the  recur-  nal  principle  of  all  free  governments;  but  it  is  not 
^ce  of  such  outrages  in  the  future,  would  seem  too  true  that  taxation  and  representation  must  go  to- 
•^r  for  dispute.  What  proof  should  be  required  of  gether  under  all  circumstances  and  at  every  moment 
^tum  to  allegiance,  wnat  time  should  elapse  be-  of  time.  The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
^'^  a  people  thus  demoralized  should  be  restored  in  all  of  the  Terntones  are  taxed,  although  not  repre- 
■^  to  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  and  privi-  sented  in  Congress.    If  it  is  tn*«»  of  the  people  of  the 
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States,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  people  of  the  so* 
called  Confederate  States  had  no  ng:ht  to  throw  off 
the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  equally  true 
that  they  are  bound  at  all  times  to  share  the  burdens 
of  government.  They  cannot,  cither  legally  or  equi- 
tably, refuse  to  bear  their  just  proportion  of  these 
burdens  by  roluntarily  abdicating  tncir  rights  and 
privileges  as  States  of  the  Union,  and  refusing  to  be 
represented  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  much  less 
by  rebellion  against  national  authority,  and  levying 
war.  To  hold  that  by  so  doing  they  could  escape 
taxation  would  bo  to  offer  a  premium  for  insurrec- 
tion, to  reward  instead  of  punishing  treason.  To 
hold  that  OS  soon  as  Government  is  restored  to  its 
full  authority  it  can  be  allowed  no  time  to  secure  it- 
self against  similar  wron^^s  in  the  future,  or  else  omit 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  its  constitutional  power  to 
compel  equal  contribution  from  all  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  would  be  unreasonable  in  it- 
self and  unjust  to  the  nation.  It  is  suHicient  to  reply 
that  the  loss  of  representation  by  the  people  of  the  in- 
surrectionary States  was  their  own  voluntary  choice. 
They  might  abandon  their  privileges,  but  they  could 
not  escape  their  obligations.  And  surely  they  have 
no  right  to  complain  if,  before  resuming  those  privi- 
leges, and  while  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
devising  measures  tor  the  public  safety,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  act  of  those  who  thus  disfranchised 
themselves,  they  are  compelled  to  contribute  their 
just  proportion  of  the  general  burden  of  taxation  in- 
curred bv  their  wickedness  and  follv.  Equally  ab- 
surd is  the  pretence  that  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  nation  must  be  inoperative  so  far  as  they  are 


exposing  fallacies  which,  as  your  committee  believe, 
are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the 
people  and  distracting  their  attention  from  the  (ques- 
tions at  issue,  we  freely  admit  that  such  a  condition 
of  things  should  be  brought,  if  possible,  to  a  speedy 
termination.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  union  of 
all  the  States  should  become  perfect  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  consistent  with  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation ;  that  all  these  States  should  be- 
come fiilly  represented  in  the  national  councils,  and 
take  their  share  of  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
The  possession  and  exercise  of  more  than  its  just 
share  of  power  by  any  section  over  all  others,  in  its 
tendency  is  distracting  and  demoralizing,  and  such 
a  state  of  affairs  is  only  to  be  tolerated  on  the  ground 
of  a  necessary  regard  to  the  public  safety.  As  soon 
as  the  safety  is  secured  it  should  terminate. 

Your  committee  came  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  referred  to  them  with  the  most  anxious  de- 
sire to  ascertain  what  was  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  States  recently  in  insurrection,  and  woat,  if 
any  thing,  was  necessary^to  be  done  before  restoring 
them  to  the  free  enjoymetit  of  all  their  original  privi- 
leges. It  was  undeniable  that  the  war  into  which 
they  had  plunged  the  country  had  naturally  changed 
their  relations  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  loyal  Stat«s. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. A  large  portion  of  tne  population  had  be? 
come,  instead  of  mere  chattels,  freemen  and  citizens. 
Through  all  the  struggle  these  had  remained  true 
and  loyal,  and  had  in  Targe  numbers  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Union.  It  was  impossible  to  abandon 
them  without  securing  them  their  rights  as  men  and 
citizens.  The  whole  civilized  world  would  have  cried 
out  against  such  base  ingratitude,  and  the  bare  idea 
IS  offensive  to  all  right-thinking  men.  Hence  it  be- 
came important  to  inquire  what  could  be  done  to 
secure  their  rights,  civil  and  political.  It  was  evident 
to  your  committee  that  adequate  security  could  only 
be  found  in  appropriate  constitutional  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Representation  is  based  on  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons  in  each  State  and  thrc^- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  When  all  become  free, 
representation  for  all  necessarily  follows.    As  a  con- 


sequence the  inevitable  effect  of  the  rebelhoc  i;.  x : 
be  to  increase  the  political  power  of  tbt  ino.r-  • 
tionary  States,  whenever  they  sboold  be  tllove^  w 
resume  their  positions  as  States  of  the  Uoiaa.  A« 
representation  is  by  the  Constitution  boeed  b<^  : 
population,  your  committee  did  not  think  it  tuTi^r*. 
to  recommend  a  change  mf  that  basis.    The  inzsi^^ 
of  representation  necessarily  resulting  from  lie  -^ .  - 
tion  of  slavery  was  considered  the  most  icporwii 
element  in  the  questions  arising  ont  of  the  nttyor- 
for  some  fundamental  action  in  this  reganL   h  ^  » 
pears  to  your  committee  that  the  right  of  repiv^inu- 
tion  to  be  thus  increased  shoald  not  berecornbe-i ;  • 
the  General  Government.    While  sUves  u«7  ir  A 
not  considered  as  having  any  rights,  civil  or  [ivli>  J 
It  did  not  seem  just  or  proper  that  all  the  pv^bui 
advantages  derived  from  their  becoming  free  sLk'! 
be  confined  to  their  former  masters,  who  bad  iozzJ 
against  the  Union,  and  withheld  from  tb«!L»c!r.-« 
who  had  always  been  loyal.    Slavexy,  by  bniklic^  r 
a  ruling  and  dominant  class,  bad  prodoeed  a  ^v.n 
of  oligarchy  adverse  to  republican  institutions,  %i.<'i 
finally  inaugurated  civil  war,  the  tendency  lA  o 
tinuing  the  domination  of  such  a  class  by  feavicz :: 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  political  poWrr,  w.  uc 
be  to  encourage  the  same  spirit  and  \e»d  to  x  ^In::  j 
result.    Doubt  was  entertained  whether  C\ncp  • 
had  power,  even  under  the  amended  Constita-tit^s,  t 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  a  i^nu, 
could  act  directly  on  the  subject.     It  was  dorbu .. 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  whether  tie  >u-  < 
would  consent  to  surrender  a  power  they  bad  aiT«'< 
exercised,  and  to  which  they  were  attached.    As-i 
best,  if  not  the  only  method  of  surmoantini;  tac  ^  -- 
cult/,  and  as  eminently  jnst  and  proper  in  ii!>«lC  7  •.- 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  poUtiv^tl  ^* 
should  be  possessed  in  all  the  States  exactly  il  ;-'  > 
portion  as  the  rig^t  of  suffirage  shoald  be  cni*  - 
without  distinction  of  color  or  race.    Thi$,  ii  re- 
thought, would  leave  the  whole  qnestion  vitb  tt 
people  of  each  State,  holding  out  to  all  the  adrtcit^ 
of  increased  political  power  as  an  indncemeat  to  >*  « 
all  to  participate  in  its  exercise.    Such  a  proTv.  * 
would  oe  in  its  nature  gentle  and  persussaTf,  ^ 
would  lead,  it  was  hoped,  at  no  distant  ds}.  u* » 
equal  participation  of  all,  without  distinction,  '-s  - 
the  rignts  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  thus  b£  ••"*.• 
^ingafull  and  adequate  protection  to  all  c\x^* 
'  citizens,  since  all  would  have,  throush  the  balk^t-*^  i 
the  power  of  self-protection.    Holding  these  ^«^ 
your  committee  prepared  an  amendment  to  thr  i  c 
stitution  to  carry  out  this  idea,  and  submitvrc  i 
same  to  Congress.     Unfortunately,  as  we  tbiLL  .: 
did  not  receive  the  necessary  constitotional  »7  ^  't 
in  the  Senate,  and  therefore  could  not  be  |^r«'>-' 
for  adoption  by  the  States.    The  principle  lav  <  '  <-• 
by  that  amendment  is  known  and  believed  i-  - 
sound,  and  your  committee  have  again  jiropoeed  i'.  • 
another  form,  hoping  that  it  may  receive  the  sfp  - 
bation  of  Congress.    Your  committee  have  b^'^  --:- 
able  to  find  in  the  evidence  submitted  to  Coi^nr«  • ' 
the  President,  under  date  of  March  6,  ISSo,  is  w*>  . 
pliance  with  the  resolutions  of  January  S  and  ft"  ■ 
ary  27,  1866,  any  satisfactory  proof  that  either  1.  d 
insurrectionary  States,  except,  perhaps,  th^  ^t*'' 
of  Tennessee^  has  placed  itself  in  a  M>o<liti(«  :  ~- 
sume  its  political  relations  to  the  Coian,    Ta<  : 
step  toward  that  end  would  necesfterily  be  the  c«-- 
lisbment  of  a  republican  form  of  govemmeat  ij  l 
people.    It  has  been  heretofore  said  that  the  fc  t~- 
sional  governors  appointed  by  the  President,  n  : 
exercise  of  his  military  authority,  could  do  m>i>:-.^ 
by  virtue  of  the  power  thus  conferred,  to«ari  :. 
establishmept  of  a  State  govemmcnt.     Thej  w  r 
acting  under  the  War  Department,  and  paid  out « :  .** 
funds.    They  were  simply  bridging  over  the  ch^^.^ 
between  the  rebellion  and  restoration,  and  ^«:  » 
find  them  calling  conventions  and  conrenin?  ^^*^'^  * 
tures.    Not  only  that,  but  wo  find  the  courcs;.  •:  • 
and  legislatures* thus  couvencd  artiog  under  ex;    -* 
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direction  as  to  the  propositions  repaired  to  be  adopt-  tion  of  ffOYemment,  which  should  be  submitted  to  the 

ed  in  their  constitutions  and  ordinances,  as  condi-  people  Tor  adoption.    If  adopted,  a  legislature  should 

tions  precedent  to  their  recognition  bjr  the  President,  oe  convened  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  it 

The  inducements  held  out  by  the  President  for  com-  into  effect.    When  a  State  thus  oi^nized  claims 

piiance  with  the  conditions  imposed  were  directed  in  representation  in  Congress,  the  election  of  repre- 

oDe  instance,  and  presumably,  therefore,  in  others,  sentatiyes  should  be  provided  for  by  law  in  accord- 

for  the  immeidiate  admission  of  Senators  and  Repre-  •  ance  with  the  laws  of  Congress  regulating  repre- 

sentstiyes  to  Congress.    The  character  of  the  con-  sentation,  and  the  proof  that  the  action  talcen  nas 

vcotions  and  legislatures  thus  assembled  was  not  been  in  conformity  to  law  should  be  submitted  to 

»uch  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  Congress. 

their  members.    Governor  Perry  of  South  Carolina  In  no  case  have  these  essential  preliminaries  been 

cii^solved  the  convention  assembled  in  that  State  be-  taken.    The  conventions  assembled  seem  to  have  as- 

Ture  the  suggestion  had    reached  Columbia   from  sumed  that  the  Constitution  which  had  been  repu- 

Washington  that  the  rebel  war  debt  should  be  repu-  diated  and  overthrown  was  still  in  existence  and 

(tiatcd,  and  gave  as  his  reason  that  it  was  a  *'revo-  operative  to  constitute  the  States  members  of  the 

lutionary  body."    There  is  no  evidence  of  the  lojalty  Union,  and  to  have  contented  themselves  with  such 

vT  disloyalty  of  the  members  of  those  conventions  and  amendments  as  they  were  informed  were  requisite 

ios^islatures  except  the  fact  of  pardons  being  asked  in  order  to  insure  them  an  immediate  return  toapar- 

Uir  on  their  account.    Some  of  these  States  now  ticipation  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

daioiiog  representation  refused  to  adopt  the  condi-  Not  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  the  people  thus  rep- 

tioDs  impos^.    No  reliable  information  is  found  in  resented  would  adopt  even  the  proposed   amena- 

th?se  papers  as  to  the  constitutional  provisions  of  ments,  they  at  once  ordered  elections  of  reprcsent- 

seTcral  of  these  States,  while  in  not  one  of  them  is  stives  to  Congress  ;  in  nearly  all  instances  no  execu- 

tbere  the  slightest  evidence  to    ehow  that   those  tive  had  been  chosen  to  issue  writs  of  election  under 

"ameaded  constitutions,"  as  they  are  called,  have  the  State  laws,  and  such  elections  as  were  held  were 

crenbecnsubmUted  to  the  people  for  their  adoption,  ordered  by  the   conventions;   in  one   instance,  at 

In  North  Carolina  alone  an  ordinance  was  passed  to  least,  the  writs  of  election  were  signed  by  the  pro- 

that  effect,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  visional  goveruor.     Glaring  irregularities  and  un- 

oa.    Not  one  of  them,  therefore,  has  been  notified,  warrantable  assumption  of  power  are  manifest  in  sev- 

Vhether  with   President   Johnson  we   adopt   the  cral  cases,  particularly  in  South  Carolina,  where  the 

theory  that  the  old  constitutions  were  abrogated  and  convention,  although  disbanded  by  the  provisional 

destroyed,  and  the  people  ''deprived  of  civil  gov-  governor  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  revolutionary 

cnimeot,"  or  whether  we  adopt  the  alternative  doc-  body^,  assumed  to  redistrict  the  State, 

trine  that  they  were  only  suspended  and  were  re-  It  is  quite  crident  from  all  these  facts,  and,  indeed. 

Tired  by  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  new  from  the  whole  mass  of  testimony  submitted  by  the 

proTision  must  be  considered  as  equally  destitute  of  President  to  the  Senate,  that  in  no  instance  was  regard 

Talidtty  before  adoption  by  the  people.    If  the  con-  paid  to  any  other  consideration  than  obtaining  imme- 

ventions  were  called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  aiste  admission  to  Cohgress  under  the  barren  form 

the  State  governments  into  operation,  they  nad  no  of  an  election  in  which  no  precautions  were  taken  to 

power  either  to  adopt  a  new  constitution  or  to  amend  secure  regularity  of  proceedings,   or  the  assent  of 

an  old  one  without  the  consent  of  the  people.    Nor  the  people. 

coald  either  a  convention  or  a  legislature  change  the  No  constitution  has  been  legally  adopted,  except 
fuodamental  law  without  power  previously  con^rred.  perhaps  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  such  elections 
In  the  triew  of  your  committee,  it  follows,  therefore,  as  have  been  held  were  without  authority  of  law. 
ihat  the  people  of  a  State  where  the  constitution  has  Your  committee  are  accordingly  forced  to  the  con- 
beeo  thas  amended  might  feel  themselves  justified  in  elusion  that  the  States  referred  to  have  not  placed 
repudiating  altogether  such  unauthorized  assumption  themselves  in  a  condition  to  claim  representation  in 
of  power,  and  might  be  expected  to  do  so  at  pleasure.  Congress,  unless  all  the  rules  which  nave,  since  the 
So  far  as  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  in-  foundation  of  the  Government,  been  deemed  essen- 
snrrectionaiy  States,  and  the  probability  of  adopting  tial  in  such  cases,  should  be  disregarded, 
uieaaures  conforming  to  the  changed  conditions  of  a^  It  would  undoubtedly  be  competent  for  Congress 
fun,  can  be  inferred  from  the  papers  submitted  by  to  waive  all  formalities  and  to  admit  the  Confederate 
the  President  as  the  basis  of  his  action,  the  prospects  States  to  representation  at  once,  trusting  that  time 
ve  far  from  encouraging.  It  appears  quite  clear  that  and  experience  would  set  all  things  right.  Whether 
the  aotislaverv  amendments  both  to  the  State  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so,  nowever,  must  de- 
Federal  constitutions  were  adopted  with  reluctance  pend  on  other  considerations,  of  which  it  remains  to 
hy  the  bodies  which  did  adopt  them,  while  in  some  treat.  But  it  may  well  be  observed  that  the  induce- 
States  they  have  either  been  passed  by  in  silence  or  ments  to  such  a  step  should  be  of  the  very  highest 
rejected.    The  language  of  all  the  provisions  and  character.    It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  your  com- 


declared  "  null  and  void,"  and  in  others  simply  "re-  permanently  adhered  to  by  the  people  of  the  States 

pealed,"  sud  in  no  instance  is  a  refutation  of  this  seeking  restoration,  after  being  admitted  to  full  par- 

^eadlr  heresy  considered  worthy  a  place  in  the  new  ticipation  of  the  government,  and  will  not  be  repudi- 

toDstitution.  atea  when  that  object  shall  have  been  accomplished. 

^  ^  as  the  President  assumes,  these  insurrectionary  And  here  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  late 

t^tates  were  at  the  close  of  the  war  wholly  without  insurgents  who  are  seeking  restoration  to  the  rights 

•State  governments,  it  would  seem  that  bciore  being  and  privileges  which  they  willingly  abandoned,  and 

Admitted  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  such  gov-  not  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have 

enmentsshould  be  regularly  organized.    Long  usage  never  undertaken  directly  or  indirectly  to  deprive 

has  established  and  numerous  statutes  have  pointed  them  thereof.    It  should  appear  afiirmatively  that 

•mt  the  mode  in  which  this  should  bo  done.    A  con-  they  are  prepared  and  disposed  in  good  faith  to  ac- 

"eDtioD  to  frame  a  form  of  government  should  be  as-  cept  the  results  of  the  war,  to  abandon  their  hostility 

sembled  under  competent  authority.   Ordinarily,  this  to  the  Government,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  unity 

authority  emanates  from  Congress,  but  under  the  with  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  extending  to  all 

peculiar  circumstances,  your  committee  is  not  dis-  classes  equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  conforming 

posed  to  criticise  the  President's  action  in  assuming  to  the  republican  idea  of  liberty  and  equality.   They 

Ihe  power  exercised  bv  him  in  this  regard.    The  should  exhibit  in  their  acts  something  more  than  a» 

^ATeotionwhen  assembled  should  frame  a  constitu-  unwilling  submission  ;  a  feeling,  if  not  cheerful,  cer- 
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tainlj  not  offensiTe  and  defiant,   and  tbcj  ahonld  Union  men  of  the  Sooth  are  earnest  in  iU  drf«ae\ 

evince  an  ntter  repudiation  of  all  hostility  to  the  Gen-  declaring  in  one  voice  that  without  its  protccticB  tii 

eral  Government,  oj  an  acceptance  of  such  just  and  colored  man  could  not  labor  at  fair  prices,  and  banliv 

reasonable   conditions   as  that  Government  should  live  in  safetr.    The;^  also  testify  that  withoax  tL 

think  the  public  safety  demands.      Has  this  been  protection  or  the  United  States  troop«,  CnioD  bk  , 

done  ?    Let  us  look  at  the  facts  shown  bj  the  evi-  whether  of  Northern  or  Southern  buth,  Voala  I- 

dence  tak6n  by  the  committee.  -  oblij^ed  to  abandon  their  homes.  The  feelioti  io  aury 

Hardly  has  the  war  closed  before  the  people  of  portions  of  the  conntry  toward  emancipated  slsv^L 

these    insurrectionary    States   come   forward   and  especiaUr  among  the  uneducated  ood  i|[DoriDt.i- 

haughtily  claim,  as  a  right,  the  privilege  of  partici-  one  of  vindictive  and  malicious  hatred.    Thii  d^  p 

Dating  at  once  in  that  Government  which  thev  bad  seated  preiudice  a^inst  color  is  assidnooilj  tix- 

for  four  years  been  fighting  to  destroy.    Allowed  vated  by  toe  public  journals,  and  Icadi  to  acts  (•f 

and  encouraged  by  the  Executive  to  organize  State  cruelty,  oppression,  and  murder,  which  the  local  &:.• 

govemmcnts,  they  at  once  place  in  power  leadiuflr  thorities  are  at  no  pains  to  prevent  or  punish.  There 

rebels,  unrepentant  and  unpardoned,  excluding  with  is  no  disposition  to  place  the  colored  man,  cossthc- 

contempt  those  who  had  manifested  an  attachment  ting  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  population,  upon  teic? 

to  the  Union,  and  preferring  in  many  instances  those  of  even  civil  equality.  While  many  instances  bit  t« 

who  had  rendered  themselves  most  obnoxious.    In  found  where  large  planters  and  men  of  the  beiter 

the  face  of  the  law  requiring  an  oath  of  office  which  class  accept  the  situation,  and  honorablj  stiife  t> 

would  uecessarily  exclude  lul  such  from  Federal  of-  bring  about  a  better  order  of  things,  bv  cmnloriB; 

fices,  they  elect,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  Senators  the  ireedmen  at  fair  wages,  and  treating  them  oodiT, 

and  Representatives  to  Congress,  men  who  had  active-  the  general  feeling  and  disposition  among  all  clis^i 

ly  participated  in  the  rebellion,  insultingly  denoun-  are  yet  totally  averse  to  the  toleration  of  anrcii^* 

cing  the  laws  as  unconstitutional.    It  is  only  neces-  of  people  friendly  to  the  Union,  be  thej  vbiti  %: 

sary  to  instance  the  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  late  black,  and  this  aversion  is  not^  nnfrequentlj  d&l  • 

Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  a  man  who,  against  fested  in  an  insulting  and  offensive,  manner, 
his  own  acknowledged  ability  and  of  his  influence  as        The  witnesses  examined  as  to  the  willinfn»«  ''' 

a  most  prominent  public  man  to  the  cause  of  the  re-  the  people  of  the  South  to  contribute,  under  exi»:- 

hellion,  and  who,  unpardoned  rebel  that  he  is,  with  ing  laws,  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  nvT? 

that  oath  staring  him  in  the  face,  had  the  assurance  that  the  taxea  levied  by  the  United  States  will  dr 

to  lay  his  credentials  on  the  table  of  the  Senate,  paid  only  by  compulsion,  and  with  great  reloctasr . 

Other  rebels,  of  scarcely  less  note  or  notoriety,  were  while  there  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  i  k:- 

selected  from  other  quarters,  professing  no  repent-  lief  that  compensation  will  be  made  for  slaves  esu- 

ance,  glorying  apparently  in    the  crime  they-  bad  cipated,  and  property  destroyed  daring  tht  wv. 

committed,  avowing  still,  as  the  uncontradicted  tes-  The  testimony  on  this  point  comes  from  oficon  it 

timony  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  others  proves,  an  adher-  the  Union  armv,  officers  of  the  late  rebel  m\ 

ence  to  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  secession,  and  de-  Union  men  of  toe  Southern  States,  and  aroired  v> 

daring  that  they  onlj  yielded  to  necessity,  they  insi^  cessionists,  almost  all  of  whom  state  that,  in  ih>.r 

with  unanimous  voice,  upon  their  rights  as  States,  opinion,  the  people  of  the  rebellions  States  vookl.  :f 

and  proclaim  that  they  will  submit  to  no  conditions  they  should  see  a  prospect  of  success,  repadiate  u 

whatever  as  preliminary  to  their  resumption  of  pow-  national  debt. 

ers  under  that  Constitution  which  they  still  claim        While  there  is  scarcely  any  hf»pe  or  desire  a^t: 

the  right  to  repudiate.  leading  men  to  renew  the  attempt  at  seccsei^a  i 

Examining  the  evidence  taken  by  your  committee  any  future  time,  there  is  still,  according  U>aU.T> 

still  further  in  connection  with  facts  too  notorious  number  of  witnesses,  inclndinff  A.  H.  Stepbe&N^s- 

to  be  disputed,  it  appears  that  the  Southern  press,  may  be  regarded  as  good  anuiority  on  that  poiat ) 

with  few  exceptions,  and  those  mostly  newspapers  generally  prevailing  opinion  which  defends  the  ifC'l 

recently  established  oy  Northern  men,  abounds  with  right  of  secession,  ana  upholds  the  doctrine  that  t)^ 

weekly  and  daily  abuses  of  the  institutions  of  the  first  allegiance  of  the  people  is  due  to  Uie  States,  ui 

people  of  the  loyal  States,  defends  the  men  who  led  not  to  the  United  States.    This  bdicf  erideatij  ^ 
and  the  principles  which  incited  the  rebellion,  de-     vails  among  leading  and  prominent  men,  as  ve£  ^^ 

nounces  and  reviles  Southern  men  who  adhered  to  among  the  masses,  everywhere  except  in  some (^t^ 

the  Union,  and  strives  constantly  and  unscrupulous-  northern  counties  of  Alabama  and  the  easteraoccr 

ly,  by  any  means  in  its  power,  'to  keep  ahvc  the  ties  of  Tennessee. 

nre  of  hate  and  discord  between  the  two  sections:        The  evidence  of  an  intense  hostility  to  the  FedrrJ 

calling  upon  the  President  to  violate  his  oath  of  of-  Union,  and  an  equally  intense  lore  of  the  late  Co* 

ficc  and  overturn  the  Government  by  force  of  arms  federacy,  nurtured  by  the  war,  is  decisive.    Whii^  n 

and  drive  the  representatives  of  the  people  from  their  appears  that  nearly  all  are  willing  to  submit,  at  )«!c«'. 

seats  in  Congress.   The  national  banner  is  openly  in-  for  the  time  being,  to  Federal  anUiority,  it  is  c^o*:'* 

suited,  not  only  by  an  ignorant  population,  but  at  clear  that  the  ruRn^  motive  is  a  desire  to  obtain  tb: 

public  meetini^s,  and  once,  among  other  notable  in-  advantages  which  will  be  derived  from  a  repre«Ai<^ 

stances,  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  a  notorious  reb-  tion  in  Congress.    Officers  of  the  Union  uaj  ca 

el  who  had  violated  nis  oath  and  abandoned  his  flag,  duty,  and  Northern  men  who  go  even  to  enga^  '^ 

The  same  individual  is  elected  to  an  important  office  business,  are    generally   detested   and  pcHecitt«. 

in  the  leading  city  of  his  State,  although  an  unpar-  Men  who  adhered  to  the  Union  are  bitteHf  haie^ 

doned  rebel,  and  so  offensive  that  the  press  silently  and  relentlessly  persecuted.    In  some  localities  pr^ 

allows  him  to  enter  upon  his  official  duties.    In  an-  ecutions  have  been  instituted  in  State  coorta  •^Vj 

other  State  the  leading  general  of  the  rebel  armies  Union  officers  for  acts  done  in  the  line  of  oacui 

is  openly  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Speaker  of  duty,  and  similar  prosecutions  are  threatened  ese- 

the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  nomination  is  hailed  where  as  soon  as  the  United  States  troopiare  n-^ 

by  the  people  with  shouts  of  satisfaction  and  openly  moved.    All  such  demonstrations  show  a  state  >^ 

indorsed  by  the  press.  feeling  against  which  it  is  nnmistakablj  neceMaf?*- 

Looking  still  further  at  the  evidence  taken  by  your  guard, 
committee,  it  is  found  to  be  clearly  shown  by  wit-        The  testimony  is  conclusive  that  after  the  collaf^ 

nesses  of  the  highest  character,  and  having  the  best  of  the  Confederacy,  tho  feeling  of  the  people  iaUK* 

means  of  information,  that  the  Frcedmen  s  Bureau,  rebellious  States  was  that  of  abject  sebous^'^ 

instituted  for  the  relief  and  protection  of  the  freed-  Having  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  arms,  tber  ba- 

men  and  refugees,  is  almost  universally  opposed  by  no  hope  except  that,  by  the  magnaaimitj  ^(  t^^^ 

the  mass  of  the  population,  and  is  in  an  eflicient  con-  conquerors,  their  lives,  and  possibly  ther  propem. 

dition  only  under  military   protection;   while  the  might  be  preserved.      Unfortunately  *^t  etoefu 
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sue  of  pardons  to  persons  who  had  been  prominent  it  is  not  within  the  prorince  of  this  committee  either 

I  Ihc  rebellion,  and  the  feeling  of  kindliness  and  con-  to  determine  or  advise. 

liatioD  manifested  b7  the  Executiye,  and  Terr  gen-  To  ascertain  whether  all  the  so-called  Confederate 

-alk indicated  through  the  Northern  press,  had  the  States   ''are  entitled   to  be  represented  in  either 

feet  to  render  whole  communities  forgetful  of  the  House  of  Congress/'  the  essential  inquiry  is  whether 

rime  they  had  committed,  defiant  toward^  the  Fed-  there  is  in  any  one  of  them  a  constituency  (qualified 

-alGorernment,  and  regardless  of  their  duties  as  citi-  to  be  represented  in  Congress.    The  question  how 

'ns.  The  conciliatory  measures  of  the  Goyemment  far  persons  claiming  seats  in  either  House  possess 

ti  oot  seem  to  have  oeen  met  even  half  way.    The  the  credentials  necessary  to  enable  them  to  rep- 

(terness  and  defiance  exhibited  toward  the  United  resent  a  duly  qualified  constituency  is  one  for  the 

Uto9,  under  such  circumstances,  is  without  a  par-  consideration   of  each  House  separately  after  the 

llel  in  the  history  of  the  world.    In  return  for  our  preliminary  question  shall  have  oecn  finally  deter- 

iDieDcy  we  receive  only  an  insulting  denial  of  our  mined. 

othority.    In  return  ior  our  kind  desire  for  the  re-  We  now  propose  to  restate,  as  briefly  as  possible, 

amption  of  fraternal  relations  we  receive  only  an  the  general  facts  and  principles  applicable  to  the 

isolent  assumption  of  right  and  privileges  long  States  recently  in  rebellion. 

nee  forfeited.  The  crime  we  have  punished  is  First.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  and  Rcprcsenta- 
uraded  as  a  virtue,  and  the  principles  of  republi- .  tives  from  the  so-called  Confederate  States  became 
an  {government,  which  we  have  vindicated  at  so  vacant  in  the  year  1861,  during  the  second  session  of 
^rrible  a  cost,  are  denounced  as  unjust  and  op-  of  the  Thirty-sii^th  Congress,  t>y  the  voluntary  with- 
re^sire.  drawal  of  their  incumbents  with  the  sanction  and  by 
If  we  add  to  thia  evidence  the  fact  that,  although  the  direction  of  the  Legislatures  or  conventions  of 
etce  has  been  declared  by  the  President,  he  has  not,  their  respective  States.  This  was  done  as  a  hostile 
)this  day,  deemed  it  safe  to  restore  the  writ  of  act  against  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
iAoi  cotput,  to  relieve  the  insurrectionary  States  United  States,  with  a  declared  intent  to  overthrow 
f  martial  law,  nor  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  same  by  forming  a  Southern  Confederation. 
lany  localities ;  and  that  the  commandinjg  general  This  act  of  aeclared  hostility  was  specdil}'  followed 
eems  an  increase  of  the  army  indispensable  to  the  by  an  organization  of  the  same  States  into  a  con- 
reservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  loyal  and  fedcraoy  which  levied  and  waged  war  by  sea  and 
rell-disposcd  people  in  the  South,  the  proof  of  a  land  against  the  United  States.  This  was  continued 
oDditioD  of  feeling  hostile  to  the  Union  and  danger-  more  than  four  years,  within  which  time  the  rebel 
>va  to  the  Government  throughout  the  insurrec-  armies  besieged  the  national  capital,  invaded  the 
knarv  States  would  seem  to  bo  overwhclnling.  loyal  States,  burned  their  towns  and  cities,  robbed 
With  snch  evid^co  before  them,  it  is  the  opinion  their  cifizens^  destroyed  more  than  250,000  loyal 
f  ^uur  committee —  soldiers,  and  imposed  an  increased  national  burden 

I.  That  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  were,  at  the  of  not  less  than  13,500,000,000,  of  which  seven  or 
lose  of  the  war,  disorganized  communities,  without  eif^ht  hundred  millions  have  already  been  met  and 
'in!  government,  and  without  constitutions  or  other  paid.  From  the  time  that  those  confederated  States 
urm9,  by  virtue  of  which  political  relations  could  thus  withdrew  their  rcpresentotion  in  Congress  and 
esally  exist  between  them  and  the  Federal  Govern-  levied  war  against  the  United  States,  the  great  mass 
D^Qt.  of  their  people  became  and  were  insurgents — rebels 

II.  That  Confffess  cannot  be  expected  to  recog-  — ^traitors ;  and  all  of  them  occupied  the  political, 
uze  as  valid  the  election  of  men  from  disorgan-  legal,  and  practical  relation  of  enemies  of  the  United 
Ml  commnnities,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  States.  Tnis  position  is  established  by  acts  of  Con- 
lie  ca»e,  were  unable  to  present  their  claim  to  reprc-  gross  and  judicial  decisions,  and  is  recoo^nized  re- 
«nuiion  under  those  established  and  recojgnized  peatedly  by  the  President  in  public  proclamations, 
%H  the  observance  of  which  has  been  hitherto  documents,  and  speeches. 

*giJred.  Second.  The  States  thus  confederated  prosecuted 

in.  That  Congress  would  not  be  justified  in  ad-  their  war  against  the  United  States  to  final  arbitni- 

uttiDg  snch  communities  to  a  participation  in  the  ment,  and  did  not  cease  until  all  their  armies  were 

?>Tenitnent  of  the  country  without  first  providing  captured,  their  military  newer  destroyed,  their  civil 

<ich  constitutional  or  other  guaranties  as  will  tend  omcers.  State  and  Confederate,  taken  prisoners  or 

j>  secure  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  Repub-  put  to  flight,  every  vestige  of  State  and  Confederate 

<c,  a  jiut  equality  of  representation,    protection  government  obliterated,  their  territory  overrun  and 

^abst  claims  founded  in  rebellion  and  crime,  a  tem-  occupied  by  the  Federal  armies,  and  their  people 

^^rarr  exclusion  from  the  right  of  sufirage  of  those  reduced  to  the  condition  of  enemies  conquered  in 


Times  have  proved  them  enemies  of  the  Union,  and  judicial  decisions,  and  is  recognized  as  sound  by  the 

Dworthy  ofpnblic  oonfidence.  President  in  public  proclamations,  documents,  and 

*  our  committee  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  deemed  speeches. 

icusable  for  extending  this  report  furtner,  but  inas-  Third.  Having  voluntarily  depriyed  themselves  of 


Hounced  as  mssly  oppressive  and  unjust,  as  well  of  public  enemies^  they  have  no^ right  to  complain  of 

*  inwise  ana  impoHtic,  it  may  not  be  amiss  f  ^ain  temporary  exclusion  from  Congress,  but,  on  the  con- 
0  call  attention  to  a  few  undisputed  and  notonous  trary,  having  voluntarily  renounced  the  right  of  rep- 
*^^^  and  the  principles  of  public  law  applicable  resentation  and  disqualified  themselves  by  crime 
l^'^'wto,  in  order  that  the  propriety  of  that  claim  from  participating  in  the  government,  the  bnrden 
^rit[  "^  ^Ily  considered  and  well  understood.  now  rests  upon  them,  upon  claiming  to  be  reinstated 
,  ^Yf  ^^^  of  Tennessee  occupies  a  position  dis-  in  their  former  condition,  to  show  that  they  are  quaU 
'oa  from  all  the  other  Insurrectionary  States,  and  ified  to  resume  Federal  relations.  In  order  to  do 
If  "^*«n  the  subject  of  a  separate  report,  which  this,  they  must  prove  that  they  have  established, 
;!"f  committee  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  with  the  consent  of  the  peojplo,  republican  forms  of 
'i'turb.  "Whether  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  make  government,  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  and 
p' Mate  the  subject  ofseparate  action  or  to  include  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  all  hostile  purposes 

*  in  the  same  category  with  all  others,  so  far  as  have  ceased,  and  should  give  adequate  guaranties 
»acem3  the  imposition  of  preliminary  conditions,  against  future    treason    and   rebellion— guarantiee 
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which  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Goyemment 
against  whom  thcj  rebelled  and  by  whose  arms  thej 
were  subdued. 

Fourth.  Uaying  by  this  treasonable  withdrawal 
from  Congress,  and  by  flagrant  rebellion  and  war,  for- 
feited all  civil  and  political  rights  and  privileges  un- 
der the  Federal  Constitution,  they  can  only  be  re- 
stored thereto  by  the  permission  and  authority  of 
that  constitutional  power  by  which  they  were  sub- 
dued. 

Fifth.  Those  rebellious  enemies  were  conquered 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  acting  through 
the  coordinate  branches  of  the  Government,  and  not 
by  the  Executive  Department  alone.  The  powers  of 
the  conqueror  are  not  so  vested  in  the  President  that 
he  can  nx  and  regulate  the  terms  of  settlement  and 
confer  cfongressional  representation  on  conquered 
traitors,  nor  can  he  in  any  way  qualify  enemies  of  the 
Government  to  reverse  its  law-making  power.  The 
authority  to  restore  rebels  to  political  power  in  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  exercised  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  departments  in  which  political 
power  is  vested  ;  and  hence  the  several  proclamations 
of  the  President  to  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  cannot  be  considered  declared,  and  can  only 
be  regarded  as  provisional  permissions  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  to  do  certain  acts,  the 
effect  and  validity  whereof  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
constitutional  Government,  and  not  solely  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive power. 

Sixth.  The  question  before  Congress  is,  then, 
whether  conquered  enemies  have  the  right  and  shall 
be  permitted,  at  their  own  pleasure  and  own  terms, 
to  participate  in  making  laws  for  their  conquerors; 
whether  conquered  rebels  may  change  their  theatre 
of  operations  from  the  battle-field,  \vuere  they  were 
defeated  and  overthrown,  to  tlie  halls  of  Congress, 
and  their  representatives  seize  upon  the  Government 
which  they  fought  to  destroy ;  whether  the  national 
treasury,  the  armv  of  the  nation,  its  navy,  its  forts 
and  arsenals,  its  whole  civil  administration,  its  credit, 
its  pensioners,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
penshed  in  the  war — the  public  honor,  peace,  and 
safety  shall  all  be  turned  over  to  the  keeping  of  its 
recent  enemies,  without  delay  and  without  imposing 
such  conditions  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the 
security  of  the  country's  institutions  ma^r  demand. 

Seventh.  The  history  of  mankind  exhibits  no  ex- 
ample of  such  madness  and  folly.  The  instinct  of 
sel^presorvation  protests  asainst  it.  The  surrender 
by  Gen.  Grant  to  Lee,  and  by  Sherman  to  Johnston, 
would  have  been  disasters  of  less  magnitude,  for  new 
armies  could  have  been  raised,  battles  fought,  and 
the  Government  saved.  The  anti-coercive  Dolicy, 
which,  under  pretext  of  avoiding  bloodshed,  allowed 
the  rebellion  to  take  form  and  gather  force,  would  bo 
surpassed  in  infamy  by  the  matchless  wickedness 
that  would  surrender  the  halls  of  Congress  to  those 
80  recently  m  rebellion,  until  proper  precautions 
shall  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  national  faith  and 
the  national  safety. 

Eighth.  As  has  been  shown  in  this  report  and  in 
the  evidence  submitted,  no  proof  has  been  afforded 
to  Congress  cf  a  constituency  in  any  one  of  the  so« 
called  Confederate  States,  unless  we  except  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  qualified  to  elect  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  No  State  constitution  or 
amendment  to  a  State  constitution  has  bad  the  sane- 
(ion  of  the  people.  All  the  so-called  legislation  of 
State  conventions  and  Legislatures  has  been  had 
under  military  dictation.  If  the  I'resident  may  at 
his  will  and  under  his  own  authoiity,  whether  as 
military  commander  or  chief  executive,  qualify  per- 
sons to  appoint  Senators  and  elect  Representatives 
and  empower  others  to  elect  and  appoint  them,  he 
thereby  practically  controls  the  organization  of  the 
legislotive  department.  The  constitutional  form  of 
government  is  thereby  practically  destroyed  and  its 
powers  absorbed  in  the  Executive.  And  while  your 
committee  do  not  for  a  moment  impute  to  the  Pres- 


ident any  such  design,  but  cheeifullj  cooccck  w  Vr 
the  most  patriotic  motives,  they  cannot  bat  look  7... 
alarm  upon  a  precedent  so  fraaght  irith  daoecr  t. 
the  Republic. 

Ninth.  The  necessity  of  providiag;  adequate  iS- 
^ards  for  the  future  before  rcstoriac  the  io-^nt- . 
tionary  States  to  a  participatioD  ia  Uit  direcUuL  • . 
public  affairs,  is  apparent  from  the  bitter  bo^ilitu. 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  Staiu  m 
existing  throughout  the  conquered  terriury.  j 
proved  incontestably  by  the  testimo&j  of  maDJ  r.:- 
nesses  and  undisputed  facts. 

Tenth.  The  conclusion  of  jonr  committer  tk'  - 
fore,  is  that  the  so-called  Con'fedenue  Slates  ut  i : 
at  present  entitled  to  rcpresentatioo  in  the  Coc^* 
of  the  United  States ;  that  before  allowing  $ach  r.p- 
resentation,  adequate  security  for  future  peace  ^ad 
safety  should  be  required;  that  thb  can  ouir  ic 
found  in  such  change  of  the  or^ic  lair  a*  sUl  i^ 
termine  the  civil  rights  and  pnvU^^  of  all  cIUc:- 
in  all  parts  of  the  republic,  shall  place  represtsu  : 
on  an  equitable  basis,  shall  fix  a  stigma  upon  iK*-t 
and  protect  the  loyal  people  against  further  d^zi 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  support  of  rebdh  j£  ^  i 
for  manumitted  slaves,  togetoer  with  an  eip^*^ 

Sant  to  Congress  to  enforce  these  proTisio3a.  T^ 
is  end  they  offer  a  joint  resolution  for  amec^ 
the  Constitution  and  the  two  several  btlia  d^i^  - 
carry  the  same  into  effect  before  referred  to. 

Before  closing  this  report,  your  committee  t : 
leave  to  state  that  the  specific  recommendat^ov  n' 
mitted  bv  them  are  the  result  of  mutoai  oilcc^^-: 
after  a  long  and  careful  comparison  of  coiiiri': 
opinions.     Upon  a  question  ot  qpch  mairni'-w^^  ^' 
finitely  important  as  it  is  to  the  future  of  ibe  R^;>- 
lic,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  sbcsU  uu 
alike.    Sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  the  .*cL«: 
your  committee  submit  it  to  Congress  u  the  b-s 
they  could  agree  upon,  in  the  hope  that  it^  ia  ^^> 
tions  may  be  cured  and  its  deficiencies  supp  iti  7 
legislative  wisdom,  and  that,  when  finaliradop*^  1 
may  tend  to  restore  peace  and  harmda^  to  lia  *'"• 
country,  and  to  place  our  republican  inttiutk^'  t 
a  more  stable  foundation. 


Minority  Report  of  the  Joint  Cowu'.'* 
Congress  on  Heeonstruetion^  mad<  hv  ^ 
1866. 

The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  joiat  c«."  • 
tee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  ReprescnuutN  ^ 
stituted  under  the  concurrent  resolution  of  t-'  •  - 
of  December,  1865,  making  it  their  dutr  to  "  i^-  "• 
into  the  condition  of  the  States  which  farmeJ  '>*■■  ^^ 
called  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  tto;  " 
whether  they  or  any  of  them  are  entitled  tat*'  y 
sentcd  in  either  House  of  Congress,  with  \ti^i  '•  '^] 
port  by  bill  or  otherwise,"  not  being  able  *f  ^--f; 
in  the  measures  recommended  by  the  nuj'  r.tj.  - 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  base  theu,  l«a;  —  • 
to  report:  ,..^ 

In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  apprehenswj  *•• 
subject,  and  as  having  a  direct  bearing  np'=  •^' / 
undersigned  think  it  all-important  clearlr  u  i?  • 
tain  what  was  the  effect  of  the  late  insurri'CU'^  t 
the  relations  of  the  States  where  it  preTA:l«jJ  ' 
General  Government,  and  of  the  people  c|»Lf->L'  ^ 
and  Individually  of  such  States,    To  t:*u  i^v 
they  therefore  first  address  tliemsclTes. 

First  as  to  the  States.     Did  the  insuircctioY; 
commencement,  or  at  any  subsequent  un'f''-r' 
dissolve  the  connection  oetween  those  bw^-' 
the  General  Government  ?  

In  our  jud^mcnt^  so  far  from  this  beins  i^  y  " . 
less  abstraction,"  it  is  a  vital  in^l^^'-  j^.  ^ 
connection  was  not  disturbed,  such  S5iJtt'3  u^' * 
the  entire  rebellion  were  as  completely  fj;;*"'"^.". 
States  of  the  United  Stotes  as  ther  were  ij*  vj\  ; 
rebellion*  and  were  bound  br  %"  ♦''^  '^"  *" ' 
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which  the  Constitution  imposed^  and  entitled  to  all  forerer.    She  can  never  withdraw  from  or  be  ex- 

iti  oriTilcges.    Was  not  this  their  condition  f  pelled  from  it.    A  different  principle  would  subject 

fhe  opposite  riew  alone  can  justify  the  denial  of  the  Union  to  dissolution  at  any  moment.     It  is, 

»uch  rights  and  privileges.  That  a  State  of  the  Union  therefore,  alike  perilous  and  unsound. 

cftn  exist  without  possessing  them  is  inconsistent  Nor  do  we  see  that  it  has  any  support  in  the  meas- 

vrith  the  ver^  nature  of  the  GoTcrnment  and  terms  nres  recommended  by  the  majoritv  of  the  committee. 

of  the  Constitution.     In  its  nature  the  Goremment  The  insurrectionary  States  are  by  these  measures 

14  formed  of  and  by  States  possessing  equal  rights  conceded  to  be  States  of  the  Union.    The  proposed 

and  powers.    States  unequal  are  unknown  to  the  constitutional  amendment  is  to  be  submitted  to  them 

CoDstitution.  In  its  original  formation  perfect  equal-  as  well  as  to  other  States.    In  this  respect  each  is 

ity  was  secifred.   They  were  granted  the  same  repre-  placed  on  the  same  ground.    To  consult  a  State  not 

mentation  in  the  Senate,  ana  the  same  right  to  be  in  the  Union  on  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  const!- 

represented  in  the  House  of  Representatives — ^the  tutional  amendment  to  the  Government  oAhe  Union, 

diflereDce  in  the  latter  being  regulated  only  by  a  dif-  find  which  is  necessarily  to  affect  those  States  only 

ference  in  population.    But  every  State,  however  composing  the  Union,  would  be  an  absurdity ;  and  to 

small  its  population,  was  secured  due  representative  allow  on  amendment  which  States  in  the  Union  might 

io  that  branch.    Each  State  was  given  the  right,  and  desire  to  be  defeated,  by  the  votes  of  States  not  in 


judicial  department.    The  Consti-  States  terming 

lutioD,  too,  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  each  a   constitutional    amendment,    makes  the   inquiry 

State  separately,  and  adopted  by  them  in  that  capa-  whether  all  at  this  time  are  in  or  out  of  the  Union  a 

citr.    The  Convention  which  framed  it  considered,  vital  one.    If  they  are  not,  all  should  not  be  consult- 

&<i  they  were  bound  to  do,  each  as  a  separate  sov-  ed.    If  they  are,  thev  should  be,  and  should  be  only 

ereigntj  that  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  Constitu-  because  they  are.    'the  very  fact,  therefore,  of  such 

tioD,  except  by  its  consent.  a  submission,  concedes  that  the  Southern  States  are 

That  consent  was  consequently  asked  and  given,  and  never  ceased  to  be  States  of  the  Union. 
The  equalit  J,  therefore,  of  Tights  was  the  condition        Tested,  therefore,  either  by  the  nature  of  our  Gov- 

of  the  original  thirteen  States  before  the  Government  emment  or  by  the  laws  of  the  Constitution,  the  in- 

was  formed,  and  such  equality  was  not  only  not  in-  surrection,  now  happily  and  utterly  suppressed,  has, 

terfered  with,  but  guaranteed  to  them  as  well  in  re-  in  no  respect,  changed  the  relations  of  the  States 

pid  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  General  Gov-  where  it  prevailed  to  the  General  Government.    On 

fmrnent  as  to  those  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  the  contrary,  they  arc  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 

people  of  the  States.  completely  States  of  the  Union  as  the^rever  were.  In 

Tbe  same  equalitv  is  secured  to  the  States  which  further  support  of  this  proposition,  if  it  needed  any, 

bare  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since  the  Consti-  we  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  fact  just  stated, 

tntioo  was  adopted.    In  each  instance  the  State  ad-  that  the  verv  measure  recommended,  a  constitu- 

niitted  has  been  **  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United  tional  amendment  to  bo  submitted  to  such  States, 

States  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  origin<d  State*  in  furnishes  ^nch  support.    For  looking  to  and  regard- 

o/i  retp^cti  tphaiever,**'  ing  the  rights  of  the  other  States,  such  a  submission 

Tbe  Constitution,  too,  so  far  as  most  of  the  powers  has  no  warrant  or  foundation  except  upon  the  hv- 

it  contains  are  concerned,  operates  directly  upon  the  nothesis  that  they  are  as  absolutely  States  of  the 

people  in  their  individual  and  aggregate  capacity.  Union  as  any  of  the  other  States.    It  can  never  be. 

aad  on  a'.l  alike.     Each  citizen,  therefore,  of  every  under  any  circumstances,  a  ''profitless  abstraction,' 

State,  owes  the  same  allegiance  to  the  General  Gov-  whether  under  the  Constitution  a  State  is  or  is  not 

emment,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  The  a  State  of   the  Union.    It  can  never  be  such  an 

obligation  of  this  allegiance  it  is  not  within  the  legal  abstraction  whether  the  people  of  a  State  once  in 

power  of  his  State  or  of  himself  to  annul  or  evade,  the  Union  can  voluntarily,  or  by  compulsion,  es- 

It  is  made  paramount  and  perpetual,  and  for  that  cape  or  be  freed  from  the  obligations  it  enjoins,  or 

▼ery  reason  it  is  equally  the  paramount  duty  of  the  be  deprived  of  the  rights  it  confers  or  the  protection 

General  Government  to  allow  to  the  citizens  of  each  it  affords. 

tState  and  to  the  St«te  the  rights  secured  to  both,         A  different  doctrine  necessarily  leads  to  a  dissolu- 

a&d  the  protection  necessary  to  their  full  enjoyment,  tion  of  the  Union.    The  Constitution  supposes  that 

A  citizen  may,  no  doubt,  forfeit  such  rights  by  com-  insurrections  may  exist  in  a  State,  and  provides  for 

mitting  crime  against  tbe  United  States,  upon  con-  their  suppression  by  giving  Congress  the  power  to 

Tiction  of  the  same,  where  such  forfeiture  by  law  an-  call  "forth  the  militia^'  for  the  purpose.   The  power 

tecedentlj  passed  is  made  part  of  the  punishment,  is  not  to  subjugate  the  State  within  whose  limits  the 

Bot  a  State  cannot,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  be  insurrection  may  prevail,  and  to  extinguish  it  as  a 

made  liable  to  such  a  forfeiture,  for  a  State,  as  such.  State,  but  to  preserve  it  as  such  by  subduing  the 

under  tbe  Constitution,  cannot  commit  or  be  in-  rebellion,  by  acting  on  the  individual  persons  en- 

dicted  for  a  crime.    No  legal  proceeding,  criminal  (^aged  in  it,  and  not  on  the  State  at  all.    Ihe  power 

or  ciril,  can  be  instituted  to  deprive  a  State  of  the  is  altogether  conservative.    It  is  to  protect  a  btate, 

benefits  of  the  Constitution  by  forfeiting  as  against  not  to  destroy  it;  to  prevent  her  bein^  taken  out  of 

her  any  of  the  rights  it  secures.    Her  citizens,  be  the  Union  by  individual  crime ;  not  in  any  contin- 

taey  few  or  many,  may  be  proceeded  agaiust  under  gency  to  put  her  out  or  keep  her  out. 
the  law  and  convicted^^  but  the  State  remains  a  State        The  continuance  of  the  Union  of  all  the  States  is 

of  the  Union.    To  concede  that  by  the  illegal  con-  necessary  to  the  intended  existence  of  the  Govern- 

ductof  her  own  citizens  she  can  be  withdrawn  from  ment.    The  Government  is  formed  by  a  constitu- 

ibe  Union  is  virtually  to  concede  tbe  right  of  seces-  tional  association  of  States,  and  its  integrity  depends 

sion:  for  what  difference  does  it  make  as  regards  the  on  the  continuance  of  tbe  entire  association.    If  one 

n-salt,  whether  a  State  can  rightfully  secede  (a  doc-  State  is  withdrawn  from  it  by  any  cause,  to  that  ex- 

tnne,  by  the  by,  heretofore  maintained  by  statesmen  tent  is  the  Union  dissolved.    Those  that  remain  may 

North  as  well  as  South),  or  whether,  by  tbe  illegal  exist  as  a  government,  but  it  is  not  the  very  Govern- 

conduct  of  her  citizens,  she  ceases  to  be  a  State  of  ment  the  Constitution  designs.    That  consists  of  all, 

the  Union?  and  its  character  is  changed  and  its  power  is  dimin- 

Id  either  case  the  end  is  the  same ;  the  only  differ-  bhed  by  the  absence  of  any  one. 


against  law.    But  tbe  doctrine  is  wholly  erro-     and  the  consequent 
ceoQs.    A  State  once  in  the  Union  must  abiae  in  it     To  suppose  that  a  power  to  preserve  may,  at  the 
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option  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  fdren  be  used  to  de-  the  civil  local  courts  of  the  SUte  of  South  CiroIiG^ 

stroy,  is  a  proposition  repugnant  to  common  sense ;  were  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  judiciil  functicna  i 

and  yet  as  the  late  insurrection  was  put  down  by  the  time  of  this  trial,  as  restored  b?  the  suppre^ 

means  of  that  power,  that  being  the  only  one  con-  sion  of  the  rebellion  some  seren  months  preriou^lj, 

ferred  upon  Conj^ress  to  that  end,  that  proposition  and  by  the  reviyal  of  the  laws  and  the  reoT^aniia- 

Is  the  one  on  which  alone  it  can  bo  pretenaed  that  tion  of  the  State  in  obedience  to,  and  in  conformity 

the  Southern  States  are  not  in  the  Union  now  as  with,  its  constitutional  duties  to  the  Union.  Inilwi, 

well  as  at  first.    The  idea  that  the  war  power,  as  lone  previous  to  this,  the  provisional  goTernncni 

such,  has  been  used,  or  could  have  been  used,  to  ex-  haa  been  appointed  by  the  President,  who  is  con- 

tinguish  the  rebellion  is,  in  the  iudgment  of  the  un-  mander-in-chief  of  the  'army  and  navy  of  the  Cciid 

derjfigned,  utterly  without  foundation.     That  power  States  (and  whose  will  under  martial  law  constitnf'' 

was    given  for  a  different  contingency — of  a  con-  the  only  rule  of  action),  for  the  special  pnriKrse  of 

flict  with  other  governments,  an  international  con-  chan^ng  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  restoritT 

flict.     If  it  had  been  thought  that  the  power  was  to  the  civil  government  over  the  people.  In  operation  <  1 

be  resorted  to  to  suppress  a  domestic  strife,  the  words  this  appointment  a  new  constitution  had  been  formal. 

appropriate  to  that  object  would  have  been  used,  a  Governor  and  Legislature  elected  under  it,  atd 

But  so  far  from  this  having  been  done,  in  the  same  the  State  placed  in  tliefull  enjoyment  of  all  her  ^r- 

section  that  confers  it  an  express  provision  is  in-  stitutional  rights  and  privileges.     The  cooftitatioE.! 

scrted  to  meet  the  exigency  of  a  domestic  strife  or  laws  ofthe  Union  were  therebv  enjoyed  andobeve^ 

insurrection.  and  were  as  authoritative  and  binding  over  the  pe- 

To  subdue  that,  authority  is  given  to  call  out  the  pie  of  the  State  as  in  any  other  portion  ofthe  cocri. 

militia.     Whether,  in  the  progress  of  the  effort  to  try.     Indeed,   the  moment  the  rebellion  wa*  sap- 

suppress  an  insurrection,  the  rights  incident  to  war  pressed,  and  the  Government  growing  ont  of  it  reb- 

as  oetween  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  may  verted,  the  ancient  laws  resumed  their  accusiocxii 

not  arise,  is  a  question  which  in  noway  changes  the  sway,  subject  only  to  the  new  reorganiration  bj  ih? 

character  of  the  contest  as  between  the  Government  appointment  of  the  m^per  officers  to  give  them  op^- 

and  the  insurrectionists.  The  exercise  of  such  rights  ation   and   effect.     This    organization  and  appoitit- 

may  be  found  convenient  or  become  necessary  for  ment  of  the  pnblic  functionaries,  which  was  and?T 

the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  but  the  character  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  Preadrat, 

of  the  conflict  is  in  no  way  changed  by  a  resort  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  ntrr  of  th* 

them.     That  remains  as  at  first,  and  must,  from  its  country,  and  who,  as  such,  had  previously  poTe^^^i 

very  nature,  during  its  continuance,  remain  a  mere  the  State,  from  imperative  necessity,  by  the  force  ?•( 

contest  in  which  the  Government  seeks,  and  can  onlv  naartial  law,  had  already  taken  place,  and  ihe  nece-- 

seek,  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.     That  achievea,  sity  no  lonj^er  existed." 

the  original  condition  of  things  is  at  once  restored.         This  opinion  is  the  more  authoritative  than  itmigiit 

Two  judicial  decisions  have  been  made,  by  judges  of  possibly  be  esteemed  otherwise,  from  its  being  th< 

eminence  and  unquestionable    ability,  which  fully  nrst  elaborate  statement  of  the  reasons  which  e^t- 

sustain  our  views.     In  one — that  of  Amy  Warbick,  emcd  the  majoritv  of  the  Supreme  Coart  at  the  b=t 

bafore  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  Massachusetts —  term,  in  their  judgment  in  the  case  of  ililligap  in^i 
Judgi 
the  k 

longed  ,  X       \  ' 

by  giving,  when  suppressed,  the  rights  of  conquest,  of  the  grounds  of  their  decision.    We  submit  th-; 

declared :  nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  in  Hror  of  the  dor- 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  if  the  Government  trine  for  which  they  are  cited  than  these  judifiDeBN 
have  the  right  of  a  belligerent,  then,  after  the  rebel-  In  the  one  the  proposition  of  conquest  of  a  Sttt«  ^^ 
lion  is  suppressed,  it  wiU  have  the  right  of  conquest ;  a  right  under  the  war  to  suppress  the  insurrecticia  i> 
that  a  State  and  its  inhabitants  may  be  permanently  not  only  repudiated  by  Juage  Sprague,  bat  becac<« 
divested  of  all  political  advantages,  and  treated  as  a  ofthe  nature  of  our  government,  is  considered  to  l'? 
foreign  territory  conquered  by  arms.  This  is  an  legally  impossible.  "  The  right  of  aovercigntT  cw 
error — a  grave  and  dangerous  error.  Belligerent  any  portion  of  a  State  "will,"  he  tells  us,  "onlj^^ 
right  cannot  be  exercised  where  tl^ere  are  no  bel-  '  the  same  after  the  war  as  it  was  before."  In*^" 
ligerents.  Conquest  of  a  foreign  country  gives  abso-  other  we  are  told  that  "  the  suppression  ofthe  rebel- 
lute,  unlimited  sovereign  rights,  but  no  nation  ever  lion  restores  the  courts  of  the  state,  and  that  wb^s 
makes  such  a  conquest  of^its  own  territory.  If  her  government  is  reorganized  she  at  once  is  in  tbr 
a  hostile  power,  either  from  without  or  within,  takes  full  enjoyment,  or  entitled  to  the  full  enjovment,  of 
and  holds  possession  and  dominion  over  any  portion  all  her  constitutional  rights  and  privileges.'^ 
of  its  territory,  and  the  nation,  by  force  or  arms,  Again,  a  contrary  doctrine  is  inconsistent  Tritht^e 
expels  or  overthrows  the  enemy  and[  suppresses  hos-  obligations  which  the  Government  is  under  to  eic^. 
tihties,  it  acquires  no  new  title,  ana  merely  re-  citizen  of  a  State.  Protection  to  each  is  a  part  fi 
gains  the  possession  of  that  of  which  it  has  been  that  obligation,  protection  not  only  as  a^j^ost  a  f>^r- 
temporaril^  deprived.  The  nation  acquires  no  eign  but  a  domestic  foe.  To  hold' that  it  is  io  tb* 
new  sovereignty,  but  merely  maintains  its  previous  power  of  any  part  of  the  people  of  a  State,  whether 
rights.  they  constitute  a  majority  or  minority,  by  cnstji!'- 

*'When  the  United  States  take  possession  of  a  in  insurrection  and  adopting  any  measure  in  it^i^rf^- 
rebel  district,  thev  merely  vindicate  their  pre-  ecution,  to  make  citizens  who  are  not  engaired  m  H. 
existing  title.  Under  despotic  governments  confis-  but  opposed  to  it,  enemies  of  the  United  State*,  bat- 
cation  may  be  unlimited,  but  under  our  Govern-  im^  no  right  to  the  protection  which  the  Constitati^>5 
ment  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  a  affords  to  citizens  who  are  true  to  their  allefiaiK?. 
State  is  given  and  limited  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  as  illegal  as  it  would  be  flagrantly  unjatt.  thms? 
will  be  the  same  after  the  war  as  it  was  before."  the  conflict,  the  exigency  of  the  strife  may  jaftifr  i 

In  the  other  an  application  for  haheis  corpus  to  denial  of  such  protection,  and  subject  the  unoflw'^ 


discharged  from  imprisonment 

sentenced  by  a  military  commission  in  South  Caro-  Constitution— one  of  which  is  the  right  to  be  reprt- 

Una,  for  the  offence  of  murder  alleged  to  have  been  sented  in  Congress — becomes  absolute  and  impen- 

committed  in  that  State,  and  the  discharge  was  or-  tive.    A  different  rule  would  enable  the  Govemroeai 

dered,  and  in  an  opinion  evidently  carefully  prepared,  to  escape  a  clear  duty,  and  to  commit  a  j(fro#s  rn»U- 

among  other  things  be  said :  "For  all  t'bat  appears,  tion  of  the  Constitution.    It  has  been  said  that  w 
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Sapreme  Court  havo  entertained  a  different  doctrine  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  powera 

jii  ihc  prize  cases.     This,  in  the  judgment  of  the  conferred  upon  Congress  and  the  President — tne  one 

uodersigned,  is  a  clear  misapprehension.   One  of  the  beins  legisIatiFe  and  the  other  executire — for  it  is 

questlobs  in  those  cases  was,  whether  in  such  a  con-  eaually  and  upon  the  same  ground  beyond  the  scope 

te^t  as  was  being  wa^ed  for  the  extinguishment  of  of  either  to  form  a  government  for  tne  people  of  a 

the  insurrection,  belhgerent  rights,  as  between  the  State  once  in  the  Union,  or  to  expel  such  a  State 

United  States  and  other  nations,  belonged  to  the  for*  from  the  Union,  or  to  deny  temporarilj  or  perma- 

liter.    The  court  properlj  held  that  they  did,  but  the  nently  the  rights  which  belong  to  a  State  and  her 

parties  engaged  in  the  rebellion  were  designated  as  people  under  the  Constitution.                        • 

traitors,  and  liable  io  be  tried  as  traitors  when  the  Congress  maj  admit  new  States,  but  a  State  once 

rebellion   should   terminate.      If    the   Confederate  admitted  ceases  to  be  within  its  control,  and  can 

States,  bj   force   of  insurrection,  became   foreign  never  again  be  brought  within  it.     What  changes 

States,  and  lost  their  character  as  States  of  tne  her  people  may  at  any  time  think  proper  to  make  in 

UnioQ,  then  the  contest  was  an  international  one,  her  constitution  is  a  matter  with  which  neither  Con- 

and  treason  was  no  more  committed  by  citizens  of  ^ress  nor  any  department  of  the  Goyernment  can 

the  former  against  the  latter  than  those  of  the  latter  interfere,  unless  such  changes  make  the  State  gov- 

ft^ainst  the  former.     Treason  necessarily  assumes  ernment  anti-republican,  and  then  it  can  only  be 

aUenance  to  the  Goyernment,  and  allegiance  neces-  done  under  the  obligation  to  guarantee  that  it  be  re- 

sariij  assumes  a  continuing  obligation  to  the  Govern-  publican.  Whatever  may  be  tne  extent  of  the  power 

meat.    Neither  predicament  was  true  except  upon  conferred  upon  Congress  in  the  third  section,  article 

the  hjpothesis  that  the  old  state  of  things  continued :  4,  of  the  Constitution,  to  admit  new  States,  in  what 

in  other  words,  that  the  States,  notwithstanding  the  manner  and  to  what   extent  they  can   under  that 

msarrection,  were  continuously  and  are  now  States  power  interfere  in  the  formation  and  character  of 

of  the  United  States,  and  their  citizens  responsible  the  constitution  of  such  States  preliminary  to  ad- 

to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  mission  into  the  Union,  no  one  has  ever  pretended 

Secoodiy.   What  is  there,  then,  in  the  present  that  when  that  is  had  the  State  can  again  be  brought 

political  condition  of  such  States  that  justifies  their  within  its  influence.    The  power  is  exhausted  when 

exclusion  from  representation  in  Congress?    Is  it  once  extended,  the  subject  forthwith  rising  out  of  its 

because  they  are  without  organized  governments,  reach.    The  States  admitted,  like  the  onginal  thir- 

or  without   governments   republican   m   point  oi  teen  States,  become  at  once  and  forever  independent 

form?    In  fact,  we  know  that  they  have  govern-  of  congressional  control.     A  different  view  would 

ments  completely  oivanized,   with  legislative,  ex-  change  the  entire  character  of  the  Government,  as 

ecative,  and  judicial  (unctions.    We  know  that  they  its  framers  and  their  contemporaries  designed  and 

are  now  in  successful  operation.     No  one  within  understood  it  to  be.    They  never  intended  to  make 

their  limits  ciuestions   their  loyalty,  or  is  denied  the  State  governments  subordinate  to  the  General 

their  protection.      How  they  were  formed,  under  Government.    Each  was  to  move  supreme  within  its 

vshat  auspices  they  were  formed,  ore  inquiries  with  own  orbit,  but  as  each  would  not  alone  have  met  the 

which  Congress  has  no  concern.    The  right  of  the  exigencies  of  a  government  adequate  to  all  the  wants 

people  of  a  State  to  form  a  government  for  them-  of  thepeo[)le,  the  two,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jeffcr- 

s<.4Te3  has  never  been  questioned.    In  the- absence  son,  constituted    "codrdinate  departments  of  one 

of  any  restriction,  that  right  would  be  absolute ;  single  and  integral  whole,  the  one  naving  the  power 

anj  form  might  be  adopted  that  they  might  de-  of  legislation  and  the  administration  in  affairs  which 

tsrmine  upon.      The  Constitution   imposes  but  a  concerned  their  own  citizens  only,"  the  other, ''what- 

Bio^le   restriction,  that   the  Government  adopted  ever  concerned  foreigners  or  citizens  of  other  States." 

^hall  be  "  of  a  republican  form,"  and  this  is  done  Within  their  respective  limits  each  is  paramount. 

m  the  obligation  to  guarantee  every  State  such  The  States  as  to  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Gen- 

a  form.    It  gives  no  power  to  frame  a  constitution  eral  Government  are  as  independent  of  that  govern- 

fur  a  8tato.      It  operates  alone  upon  one  already  ment  as  the  latter  in  regara  to  all  powers  that  are 

formed  by  the  State.     In  the  words  of  the  FecT-  delegated  to  it  is  independent  of  the  governments  of 

eraiiat  (No.  44)   "  it  supposes  a  preexisting  gov-  the  States.    The  proposition,  then,  that  Congress 

eminent  of  the  form  which  is  to  oe  guaranteed."  can,  by  force  or  otnerwise,  under  the  war,  or  insur- 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  existing  governments  rectionary  or  any  other  power,  expel  a  State  from 

of  the  States  in  question  are  not  of  the  required  the  Union,  or  reduce  it  to  a  territorial  condition,  and 

form.    The  objection  is  that  they  were  not  legally  govern   it  as  such,  is  utterly  without  foundation. 

I^atablished.  But  it  is  confidently  submitted  that  that  The  undersigned  deem  it  unnecessary  to  examine 

i^  a  matter  with  which  Congress  has  nothing  to  do.  the  question  further.    The^  leave  it  upon  the  ob- 

rhe  power  to  establish  or  modify  a  State  government  scrvations  submitted,  considering  it  perfectly  clear 

belongs   exclusively  to   the   people   of  the  State,  that  States,  notwithstanding  occurring  insurrcctioua. 

n  ben  they  shall  exercise  it,  wnat  provision  it  shall  continue  to  be  States  of  the  Union. 

;ontain,  it  is  their  exclusive  right  to  decide,  and  Thirdly.  If  this  is  so,  it  necessaril^r  follows  that 

rhen   decided,  their   decision   is  obligatory  upon  the  rights  of  States  under  the  Constitution,  as  ori- 

-Terybody, ,  and   independent  of  all   congressional  ginally  possessed  and    enjoyed   bj  them,  are  still 

oDtroI,  if  such  government  be  r<»publican.    To  con-  theirs,  and  those  they  are  now  enjoying  as  far  as  they 

ert  an  obligation  of  guaranty  into  an  authority  to  depend  upon  the  executive  and  judicial  departments^ 

nterfere  in  any  way  in  the  formation  of  the  govern-  of  the  Government.    By  each  of  these  departments' 

^■ent  to  be  guaranteed  is  to  do  violence  to  language,  they  are  recognized  as  States.   By  the  one  all  the  of- 

f  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  President  did  illegally  inter-  ficers  of  the  Government  required  by  law  to  be  ap- 

'•re  in  the  reorganization  of  such  governments,  the  pointed  in  such  Stotes  have  been  appointed,  and  ore 

35wers  are  obrious.    First,  If  it  were  true,  if  the  discharging  without  question  their  respective  func- 

■eople  of  such  States  not  only  have  not,  but  do  not  tions.    By  the  other  they  are,  as  States,  enjojring 

'•iniplain  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  pursued  the  benents  and  subjectca  to  the  powers  of  that  de- 

'3  advice,  and  are  satisfied  with  and  are  living  under  partment,  a  fact  conclusive  to  show  that,  in  the  esti- 

f'e  iffovcrnments  they  have  adopted,  and  those  gov-  mation  of  the  judiciary,  they  are,  as  they  were  at 

rnments  are  republican  in  form,  what  right  has  f  rst,  States  of  the  Union,  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 

-oogross  to  interfere  or  deny  their  legal  existence  ?  Union,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  incident  to  that 

iecood.  Conceding,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  relation.    And  yet,  so  far,  they  are  denied  that  right 

'resident's  alleged  interference  was  unauthorized,  which  the  Constitution  properly  esteems  as  the  se- 
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legislative  department,  whose  laws  bind  them  in  per-  two  sections,  and  pardcolarlj  of  dioM  Intitistfld  irttli  tk 

son  and  in  i>ropcrty.    This,  it  is  submitted,  is  a  state  law-making  power. 

of  things  withoat  example  in  representative  repnb-        Secession,  as  a  practical  doctrine  ever  hereiHertc 

lican  government,  and  Congress,  as  long  as  it  denies  be  resorted  to,  is  almost  utterlv  abandoned.   It  wu 

this  nght,  is  a  mere  despotism.     Citizens  may  bo  sabmitted  to  and  failed  before' the  ordedof  bttt^ 

made  to  submit  to  it  by  force  or  dread  of  force,  but  Nor  can  the  undersigned  imagine  why,  if  it»  rtTivti 

a  fraternal  spirit  of  good  feeling  toward  those  who  is  anticipated  as  possible,  the  committee  biTe  sot 

impose  it,  so  important  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  recommended  an  amendment  to  the  ConatitaiioQ, 

of  the  country,  are  not  to  be  hoped  for,  out  rather  yarding  against  it  in  terms.    8ach  an  soMiMimeat 

unhappiness,  dissatisfaction,  and  enmity.     There  is  it  cannot  be  doubted,  the  Southern  as  wdl  u  tkc 

but  one  ground  on  which  such  conduct  can  find  any  Northern  States  would  cheerfully  adopt.   The  omb- 

excnse — the  supposed  public  necessity,  the  peril  of  sion  of  such  a  recommendation  is  pregnant  erideiK? 

destruction  to  which  the  Grovemment  would  be  sub*  that  secession,  as  a  constitutionai  rint,  is  thoojlit 

jected  if  the  right  were  allowed.  But  for  such  a  sup-  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  to  bepndieallTi 

position  there  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  under-  mere  thingof  the  past,  as  all  the  proof  ttkenbrtki!) 

signed,  even  a  shadow  of  foundation.  show  it  to  oe  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  lesdiof  Sontk* 

The  representatives  of  the  States  in  which  there  em  men  who  hitherto  entertained  it.    Tbedesoboca 

was  no  insurrection,  if  the  others  were  represented,  around  them,  the  hecatombs  of  their  owa  slua.  ths 

would,  in  the  House,  under  the  present  apportion-  stem  patriotism  of  the  men  of  the  other  Suie&,a- 

ment,  exceed  the  latter  bv  a  majority  of  seventy-two  hibitea  by  unlimited  expenditure  of  treasure  a&dff 

votes,  and  have  a  decided;  preponderance  in  the  Sen-  blood,  and  their  love  of  the  Union,  so  siocfR  aad 

ate.    What  danger  to  the  Government,  then,  can  deep-aeated  that  it  is  sure  thev  will  hizard  all  tj 

possibly  arise  from  Southern  representation  f    Are  maintain  it,  have  convinced  the  Soutii  that  as  a  pnc- 

the  present  Senators  and  Representatives  fearful  of  tical  doctrine    secession   is   extingui^ed  forcrrr. 

themselves?    Are  they  apprenensive  that  they  might  State  secession  then  abandoned  and  slaTetr  ab>.>!- 

be  led  to  the  destruction  of  our  institutions  by  the  ished  by  the  Southern  States  themselTeB,  or  mt 

Eersuasion  or  any  other  influence  of  Southern  mem*  their  consent,  upon  what  statesmanlike  grooiMi  cts 
ers  ?  How  disparaging  to  themselves  is  such  an  ap-  such  States  be  denied  all  the  rights  whi^  the  CW 
prehension  1  Are  they  apprehensive  that  those  who  stitution  secures  to  the  States  of  the  Union?  AWio- 
may  succeed  them  from  their  respective  States  may  mit  that  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  period  ia  demasi^l 
be  so  fatally  led  astray?  How  disparM;ing  is  that  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  policy,  aodooef 
supposition  to  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  their  deny  that  the  actual  interest  of  the  conntrrU,!)* 
constituents !  Whatever  effect  on  mere  party  sue-  great  extent,  involved  in  such  admission.  The  su^i^ 
cess  in  the  future  such  a  representation  may  have  we  productions  of  the.  Southern  States  areas  impcftast  ^ 
shall  not  sto^  to  inquire.  The  idea  that  the  countrv  to  the  other  States  as  to  themselves.  Those  stapio^ 
is  to  be  kept  in  turmoil,  States  to  be  reduced  to  bondf-  largely  enter  into  the  wants  of  all  alike,  sod  tber  ir: 
age,  and  their  rights  under  the  Constitution  denied,  also  most  important  to  the  financial  credit  of  the  G^t* 
and  their  citizens  degraded,  with  a  view  to  the  con-  emment.  Those  staples  will  never  bo  prodaced  ts 
tinnance  in  power  of  a  mere  political  part^,  cannot  in  the  past  until  real  peace,  resting,  as  it  can  ak'f.- 
for  a  moment  be  entertained,  without  imputmg  grave  rest,  on  the  equal  and  uniform  operatton  of  the  Cr> 
dishonesty  of  purpose  and  gross  dereliction  of  dut^  stitution  and  laws  on  all,  is  attained, 
to  those  who  may  cUtertain  it.  Nor  do  we  deem  it  To  suppose  that  a  brave  and  sensitive  people  « .1 
necessary  to  refer  particularlv  to  the  evidence  taken  give  an  undivided  attention  to  the  increase  of  uicr- 
by  the  committee,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  material  wealth,  whilst  retained  in  a  state  of  pobdc-J 
the  present  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  inferiority  and  degradation,  is  mere  f<^y.  1  her  Re- 
states that  even  excuses,  on  that  ground,  a  denial  sire  to  be  again  in  the  Union,  to  enjoy  the  beseit* 
ofrepresentationtothcm.  We  content  ourselves  with  of  the  Constitution,  and  they  invoke  voo  to  reccin 
saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  evidence  most  to  be  them.  They  have  adopted  constitutions  free  fnr 
relied  upon,  whether  regarding  the  character  of  the  any  intrinsic  objection,  and  have  a^ecd  to  ev^ 
witnesses  or  their  means  of  information,  shows  that  stipulation  thought  by  the  President  to  be  neces^an 
representatives  from  the  Southern  States  would  prove  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  all,  and,  in  the  ppit 
perfectly  loyal.  We  especially  refer  for  this  only  to  ion  of  the  undersigned,  they  are  amply  scfif»rt 
the  testimony  of  Lieut.  General  Grant — his  loyalty  and  Why  exact,  as  a  preliminary  eonditioa  to'  iepre«ei^ 
investigations  no  one  can  doubt.  In  his  letter  to  the  tion,  more?  What  more  are  supposed  to  be  twcp-- 
President,  of  the  18th  December,  1866,  after  he  had  sarv  ?  First,  the  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt:  ^^ 
recently  visited  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  cud,  the  denial  of  all  obligations  to  par  for  mn> 
Georgia,  he  says :  mitted  slaves ;  third,  the  inviolability  of  oar  coi; 

Both  In  travelling  and  whilst  stopping,  I  saw  much  and  f!^!'.*^K**'^*^rP?*^"l?1l"l'^^^^  ""^"^^u 

conversed  freely  with  the  citizens  of  those  States,  as  well  as  5*5°°*  J*®  defeated,  if  the  South  were  dwpo*w  ^ 

with  officers  of  the  army  who  have  been  among  them.    The  defeat  them,  by  the  admission  into  Conmss  of  ic«- 

following  arc  the  conclusions  come  to  by  me :  I  am  satisfied  representatives.    Nothing  is  more  probable.  i&  tj' 

that  the  moss  of  tho  thinking  men  of  the  South  accept  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  than  tost  maov  of  (^ 

present  situation  of  affairs  in  good  fiilth.    The  questions  Southern  States  would  adopt  them  aU;  but  tb^e 

which  have  heretoforo  divided  the  seutimcnts  of  the  people  measures  the  committee  connect  with  ©there,  whkfe. 

havfnir  ^^  ^^°^»  *^®  people  of  the  Soutl 

It  man  ^^^J  ^^  asked  to  disfranchise  a 

leading  their  citizens,  and  aUo  to  agree  .-  _ 

men  whom  I  met  that  t'hey  not  only  accepted  the  decision  representation  in  Congress,  and,  of  coarse,  in  ^^' 

arrived  at  as  final,  but  now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  had  electoral  college,  or  to  admit  to  the  riffht  of  softra-f 

S'T^if  T*?  'w^  "%*'^*^  *^f  °  given  for  reflection,  that  this  their  colored  males  of  twenty-one  Tears  of  a<:<?  « ^ 

declsiou  had  been  a  fortunate  one  for  the  whole  country,  „„-,o-j  /*  «i„a.  ^^„  i«  J^  \»/-^u:^i  «r  .imMt  im^ 

they  rccclvlnif  the  like  benefits  from  It  with  those  who  op^  ?Pward  (a  class  now  in  a  condition  of  tX^wVan- 

posed  them  In  tho  field  and  in  the  cause.    My  observations  i|?norance),  thus  placing  them  on  the  same  poim?" 

lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  citizens  of  the  Southern  footin|^  with  white  citizens  of  that  age.    For  re»*' 

States  ore  anxious  to  return  to  self-government  within  the  so  obvious  that  the  dullest  may  discover  them,  u? 

Union  as  soon  as  possible;  that  whilst  reconstracting,  they  right  is  not  directly  asserted  or  grantisg  saSrtp  ti 

•actand  require  protection  from  the  QovernmeM^  the  negro.    That  would  be  obnoxioos  to  m^^  ^a 

are  Ju  earuestin  wishlngto  do  what  they^thlnk  is  required  the  Northern  and  Western  States-so  mud  lo  that 
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represeatatioo,  it  is  thought  it  tnaj  he  adopted,  whilst 
in  the  Southern  States  it  will  materiallj  lessen  their 
nambcr.  That  these  latter  States  will  assent  to  the 
mcasore  can  hardlj  be  expected.  The  cflfect,  then, 
if  Dot  the  purpose,  of  the  measure  is  forever  to  deny 
representatiYes  to  such  States,  or,  if  thej  consent  to 
the  condition,  to  weaken  their  representatire  power, 
and  thus  probablj  secure  a  continuance  of  such  a 
party  in  power  as  now  control  the  legislation  of  the 
Oorernment.  The  measure,  in  its  terms  and  its  effect, 
whether  designed  or  not,  is  to  degrade  the  Southern 
Stiieti.  To  consent  to  it  is  to  consent  to  their  own 
dishonor. 

The  manner,  too^  of  presenting  the  proposed  con- 
stitational  amendment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed, is  impolitic  and  without  precedent.  The  ser- 
eni  amendments  suggested  have  no  connection  with 
each  other.  Each,  n  adopted,  would  hare  its  appro- 
priite  effect  if  the  others  were  rejected,  and  each, 
therefore,  should  be  submitted  as  a  separate  article, 
without  sabjectiog  it  to  the  contingencj  of  rejection 
if  the  States  should  refuse  to  ratify  the  rest.  Each 
br  itself,  if  an  advisable  meosuce,  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  and  not  in  such  a  connection  with 
those  vhicn  they  may  think  unnecessary  or  danger-* 
CDS  as  to  force  them  to  reject  all.  The  repudiation 
of  the  rehel  debt  and  all  obligation  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  slave  property,  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  debt  of  the  Government,  no  matter  how  con- 
tracted, provided  for  by  some  of  the  sections  of  the 
amendment,  we  repeat,  would  meet  the  approval  of 
may  of  the  Southern  States.  But  these  no  State 
nm  sanction  without  sanctioning  others,  which,  we 
ibink,  will  not  be  done  by  them  or  some  of  the  North- 
.in  States.  To  force  negro  suffrage  upon  any  State 
ij  means  of  the  penalty  of  a  loss  of  part  of  its  rep- 
'e-sentation  will  not  only  be  to  impose  a  dispan^ng 
:oQdition,  but  virtually  to  interfere  with  the  clear 
ifht  of  each  State  to  regulate  suffrage  for  itself 
jiUioutthc  control  of  the  Uovemment  of  the  United 
vutcii.  Whether  that  control  be  exerted  directly  or 
Qdirectlj,  it  will  t>e  considered,  as  it  is,  a  fatal  blow 

0  the  right  which  everv  State  in  the  past  has  held 
*itai— the  ri^ht  to  regulate  her  franchise.  To  pun- 
»h  a  State  for  not  regulating  it  in  a  particular  way, 
V  as  to  give  to  all  classes  of  the  people  the  privilege 
)f  suffrage,  is  but  seeking  to  accomplish  incidentally 
rhat,  if  it  should  be  done  at  all,  should  be  done  di- 
^cily.  No  reason,  in  the  view  of  the  undersigned, 
aa  be  aoggcsted  for  the  course  adopted,  other  than 

1  belief  that  such  a  direct  interference  would  not  be 
anctioned  by  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
fhilst  as  regards  such  States,  the  actual  recom- 
oendation  because  of  the  small  proportion  of  negroes 
nthin  their  limits  will  not  in  the  least  lessen  their 
^presentative  power  in  Congress,  or  their  influence 
0  the  Presidential  election,  and  they  may  therefore 
unction  it.  This  very  inequality  m  its  operation 
»pon  the  States  renders  the  measure,  in  our  opinion. 
Bost  unjust,  and,  looking  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
he  country,  most  impolitic.  But  the  mode  advised 
^aiso  not  only  without,  but  against  all  precedent. 
'^  nen  the  Constitution  was  adopted  it  was  thought 
?  be  defective  in  not  sufficiently  protecting  certain 
lebts  of  the  States  and  the  people.  With  a  view  of 
applying  a  remedy  for  this  defect,  on  the  4th  of 
«arch,  1789,  various  amendments,  oy  a  resolution 
^ODstitntionally  passed  by  Congress,  were  submitted 
or  ratification  to  the  States.  They  were  twelve  in 
lumber.  Several  of  them  were  even  less  indepen- 
Ht  of  each  other  than  are  those  recommendea  by 
p  committee ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  the  men  of 
hat  day  that  it  was  right  to  force  the  States  to  adopt 
'f  reject  ail.  Each  was  therefore  presented  as  a 
t^parate  article.  The  language  of  the  resolution 
)^\  "that  the  following  articles  be  proposed  to  the 
^jn^htores  of  the  several  States  as  amendments  of 
u^'  Constitution  of  the  United  States  all  or  any  of 
och  articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
^'4  ucgisktures,  are  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 


poses as  part  of  the  Constitution."  The  Congreis  of 
that  day  was  willing  to  obtain  either  of  the  suomitted 
amendments — ^to  get  a  part,  if  not  able  to  procure 
the  whole.  They  thought— and  in  that  we  submit 
they  but  conformed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
amendatory  clause  of  the  Constitution — that  the  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  pass  severally  on  any  proposed 
amendments.  This  course  of  our  fathers  is  now  de- 
parted f¥om,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  that  no 
one  of  the  suggested  amendments,  though  some  may 
be  approved,  will  be  ratified.  This  will  certainly  be 
the  result,  unless  the  States  are  willing  practically 
to  relinquish  the  right  they  have  always  enjoyed, 
never  before  questioned  by  any  recognized  states- 
man, and  all-important  to  their  interests  and  security, 
the  right  to  regulate  the  franchise  in  all  their  elec- 
tions. There  are,  too,  some  general  considerations 
that  bear  on  the  subject,  to  which  we  will  now 
refer : 

First.  One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  first  nominated 
for  the  Presidency,  says,  "  that  the  maintenance  in- 
violate of  the  rights  of  the  States  "  is  essential  to  the 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  prosperity  and  en- 
durance of  our  political  fabric  depends.  In  his  in- 
augural address  of  March  4,  1861,  which  received  the 


in  the  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  the 
Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I 
shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly 
enioins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faith- 
fully executed  in  all  the  States." 

Second.  Actual  conflict  soon  afterward  ensued. 
The  South,  it  was  believed,  misapprehended  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  in  carrying  it  on,  and  Con- 
gress deemed  it  important  to  dispel  that  misappre- 
nension  by  declaring  what  the  purpose  was.  This 
was  done  m  Julv,  1861,  by  their  passing  the  follow- 
ing resolution  of  Mr.  Crittenden : 

**  That  in  this  national  emergency,  Congress,  ban- 
ishing all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment, 
will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ; 
that  this  war  is  not  wfu?ed  upon  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  tor  any  purpose  of  conquest 
or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  or  established  institutions 
of  those  States ;  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  su- 
premacy o/  tbe  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the 
States  unimpaired ;  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are 
accomplisheid  the  war  ought  to  cease." 

The  vote  in  the  House  was  119  for,  and  2  against 
it,  and  in  the  Senate  30  for,  and  6  against  it. 
The  design  to  conquer,  or  subjugate,  or  to  curtail, 
or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  nprhts  of  the  States, 
is  in  the  strongest  terms  thus  disclaimed,  and  the 
only  avowed  object  asserted  to  be  **  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  and  the  dignity,  equality,  and 
rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired."  *  Congress, 
too,  by  the  act  of  July  18, 1861,  empowered  the  Pres- 
ident to  declare  by  proclamation  ''that  the  inhab- 
itants oi  such  State  or  States,  where  the  insurrection 
existed,  are  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the 
United  States,"  and  thereupon  to  declare  that  *'all 
commercial  intercourse,  by  and  between  the  same, 
by  the  citizens  thereof  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  cease  and  be  unlawful,  so  long  as  such 
condition  of  hostility  shall  continue."  Here,  also, 
Congress  evidently  deals  with  the  States  as  being  in 
the  Union,  and  to  remain  in  the  Union.  It  seeks  to 
keep  them  in  by  forbidding  commercial  intercourse 
between  their  citizens  and  the  citizens  of  the  other 
States,  so  long,  and  so  long  only,  as  insurrectionary 
hostility  shall  continue.  That  ended,  they  are  to  bo 
as  at  first,  entitled  to  the  same  intercourse  with  cit- 
izens of  other  States  that  they  enjoyed  before  the 
insurrection.    In  other  words,  in  this  act,  as  'ii  the 
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retolnlioD  or  the  umB  month,  th*  dignitj,  eqnilitT,  eat  eipedieDCj 

utd  ritthu  of  Buch  Stntea  (Ibe  Id suircction  ended)  uea  of  850,000 

were  not  lo  be  held,  in  nny  rcspecl,  impsired.     Tho  of  flxe  of  the  leadinz  Dstioas  of  Europt  Tbc  biir 

wrenl  procluniiitioaa  ot  Boinotr,   issued   bjr  Ur.  a  cout  line  of  B,DW  mile;,  with  u  iDUtntl  iiir: 

Lincoln  and  his  iuccessor,  under  Iha  uuthoritj  of  line,  iDCludise  the  MtsBieaippi,  of  bboatSCA'^^Dli^ 

Congress,  are  nlso  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  Ihe  Their  ■giicullural    products    in   li»  *tn  il-i,; 

parties  included  within  tb^tn  are  not  to  be  held  in  $360,000,000,  in  value,  and  their  piaDliilogS.('4.' 

the  future  restored  to  all  rigbla  belonging  to  tbem  aa  6511.     Tbeir  atuple  productionB  kre  of  iiumcaK  ic; 

citiiens  of  tbeir  respective  Slates.    A  poner  to  par-  growing  importaaee,  and  are  aluoilpcrutiulri^. 

don  is  a  power  (o  restore  the  offender  to  the  con-  region.     That  tbe  North  is  dcepljinltnniJ  inti' 

dition  in  which  be  was  before  the  date  of  the  oOencs  inv  such  a  country  and  people  rtglottd  ts  iD  li: 

pordoaed.  rights  and  priTileges  that  the  CDuslitDlkni  ifM-. 

It  ia  now  settled,  that  a  pardon  remorcs  not  only  no  sano  man.  not  hlinded  bj  mere  pwlT  tmaia- 

the  puaisbmenl.  but  all  legal  disabilities  conscqueot  alions,  or  not  a  victim  of  diaordcrisr  HijediR,  ri^ 

onthecHme.     (T  Uac,  A.1I.,  Tit,  Par.)    Bishop  on  for  a  moment  donbl.     Such  a  reslonlinn  itiluc  . 

CrimiDil  Law  (vol.  L,  p.  T13)  states  the  same  doc-  cessary  lo  the  pnnct  of  the  coanlry.   II  it  nt  tn.^ 

trine.     The  amnesties  so  dedarod  would  be  but  false  important,  but  riul  to  tbe  potenliil  wediiirfiilj-; 

prelenees  if  they  were,  as  now  held,  to  leave  the  par-  that  sectioD  of  tho  conatrr  is  »psblt.  thil  'a- 

lies  who  have  availed  themselves  of  Ihem  in  almost  not  otherwise  be  fnll;  devefo;^.    EverrbDsrrii: 

every  particular  in  the  condition  they  would  have  legal  political  restraint,  every  boor  IhejKBie-Ba'' 

becn  in  if  Ihey  bad  rejected  them.     Such  a  result,  it  the  rights  the  Constitution  gives  is  dntnL  u  c^ 

ia  anbtnilted,  would  be  a  foul  blot  on  the  good  name  only  in  a  political,  but  a  malcriil  lente,  of  cm:  i- 

of  the  nation.     Upon  the  whole,   (hercfure,  in  the  jury  to  the  North  {is  well  as  lo  Ibe  Semli.  Ti-. 

present  slate  of  the  country,  the  eicitement  which  Southern  planter  works  for  bis  Konheni  ImiL-v-. 

exists,  and  which  may  mislead  Legislatures  already  as  well  as  for  himself.      His   Ubon  btrtlelin  ^ 

elected,  we  think  that  the  mature  sense  of  the  pea-  ured  aa  much,  if  not  more,  lo  their  adrutip  itj: 

pie  ia  not  likely  to  be  ascertained  on  the  subject  of  to  hia.     Whilst  harmony  in   the  past  bdnni^^ 

the  proposed  amendment  hv  its  submission  to  eiisl-  sections  gave  to  the  whole   a  prosperitv,  i  f^^: 

ing  State  Legislatures.     If 'it  should  be  done  at  all,  aod  a  renown  of  which  every  dtiien  htdc«>-j  -' 

the  submission  should  either  be  to  Legislatures  here-  bo  proud,  Ibe  restoration  of  such  buBoc]  rJic 

after  to  be  elected  or  la  conventions  of  Ibe  people  measurably  increase  them  all      Can  it.  (ill  .1  V 

ehosen  for  the  purpose.     Congress  may  select  either  restored  as  long  as  the  South  is  kept  ia  f  ti.  -- 

mode,  but  they  have  aelecled  neilher.     It  mav  bo  and  dishonorine  bondage?    And  can  it  boi.  vi.  ■ 

Bubmilted  to  Legislalnres  already  in  existence  whoso  not   be  restored  by  an  oppoaile  polici— I;  li^  ■ 

members  vera  heretofore  elected  nilh  do  view  to  the  ting  her  lo  all  the  rit^hts  of  the  Coasbtauaii. : 

consideralion  of  such  a  measure.     And  it  may  con-  by  dealing  with  her  citiiens  as  equals  and  ul>i-'' 

BCqnenlly  be  adopted,  though  a  mnjorily  of  Iho  peo-  ers,  not  as  inferiors  or  enemiesf    Such  »  wtrvi- 

ple  of  (he  Slates  disapprove  of  it.     In  this  respect,  this  will,  we    are   eertain,    soon   be  Men  i-'  li  <  . 

most  objectionable.    Whether  regard  be  had  to  the  nlth  cooSdenco  in  its  Oovemment  bv  DikiDF'><~  I 

nature  or  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  or  lo  the  feel  that  all  enmity  is  forgotten,  and'lhil  jii>ik'  -- 

legislation  of  Congress  during  the  insurrection,  or  being  dona  to  tbem.     The  result  of  kk)i  »  P''-^. 

to  the  course  of  Ibe  judicial  department,  or  to  the  we  believe,  will  at  once  make  us  in  rrry  3iih  .a  i 

conduct  of  the  Executive,  the  undersigned  con  Aden  t-  people,  as  happy,  as  prosperous,  and  at  poreriil .' 

Iv  submit  Ihat  the  Southern  SlaleB  are  States  in  the  ever  eiisted  In  the  tide  of  time :  whilst  in  f?'"'  ' 

Cnion,  and  entitled  to  every  right  and  privilege  be-  cannot    fail  to  keep  ns  divided,    injntimllj  tf-' 

longing  to  the  other  States.     If  any  portion  of  their  the  parlicular  and  general  welfare  of  citiuci  t  ■ 

.    citiiens  be  disloyal,  or  are  not  able  lo  tako  an/  oath  government,  and,  if  long  peraisted  io.  maltiou-'-  i 

of  office  that  has  been  or  may  be   constitutionally  ger  to  the  nalion.     In  the  irorda  of  an  etaiiirintr. 

prescribed,  ia  a  question  irrespective  of  the  right  of  ish  Whig  statesman,  now  no  more:  "i  frt*  ct-:- 

the  Stales  to  be  represented.     Against  the  danger,  tution  and  large  eicluaions  &om  its  benefiu  t--t>i 

■nhfitCTfr  tl^st  may  be,  of  the  admission  of  disloyal  suluist  together;  the  coastitalioD  will  dotrcru-- 

or  diiquQti(i-j(l  members  into  the  Senate  or  House,  it  or  they  will  destroy  the  constitution."    li  »  "■"  | 

is  in  the  pnwer  of  each  branch  to  provide  against  by  that,  heeding   Ibe  warning,  we  will  gviH  t;^' 

refusing  sill  h  admission.     Each  by  the  Conslilnlion  the  peril  by  removing  the  caose. 
is  made  the  iiiilgB  of  (he  elections,  returns,  and  qual-         The  undersigned  have  not  thongbl  it  bkiva'' 

iScations  4>r  its  own  members.      Ho  other  depart-  toeiamiuc  intothe  legality  of  Iho  meirnrMi^'?"   , 

ment  can  inierfero  with  it.     Its  decision  includes  all  cither  by  the  late  or  the  present  Pr»»idtBt.f>r'i' I 

Dthors.  The  only  correction  when  error  is  committed  restoration  of  the  Southern  States.    Il  i)  nli!K'  \ 

conBislB  in  the  responsibility  of  the  members  to  the  for  (heir  purpose  to  sas  Ibal.  if  those  of  PnU"' 

people,     lliit  ilisbelievcdby  the  undersigned  to  be  Johnson  were  not  justified  by  Ibe  CoDsliliniiX'- 1^ 

the  dear  dulv  of  each  House  to  admit  any  Senator  or  same  ma)-,  at  least,  be  said  of  those  of  hii  T"" '  i 

IleprescnlBtivawho  hosbeen  elected  according  lo  the  cessor. 

willing  lo  subscribe  to  the  oath  required  by  consli-  because,  however  il  might  resnll,  the  pwr'^"'''' 

tulional  Ian-.  several  Stales,  who   possessed,  as  w*  htrt  ^'- 

11  is  coneL.ded  by  the  mnjorily  thai  "  It  would  un-  said,  the  eicluaire  right  to  decide  for  <!«!!.■'■'■"' , 

louhtedtv  i^e  competent  for  Congress  lo  waive  all  what  constitutions  Ihey  shontd  adopi,  ban  >ii^  - 1 

ormalities  norl  lo  admit  those  Confederate  States  at  those  under  which  they  respeelively  lire.  Vx^ 

noe,  tmslijiL-thattimeandcipcricncewouldaetall  fives    of  neilher  President,  however.  wbrtlK:  « 

hingB  ri>;ht."     It  is  not,  llicrefore,  owing  to  a  want  measures   are   legal    or   not.  ar«  Uable  h>  cV 

=.  ..._..i V-.  :.  : ..._..      It  i,  not  The  sole    object   of  each  was  to  effecistMn:-: 

republican  and   early  Union  of  all   the  l^tales;  10  w'  'v  I 

1,  (here.  General  Govemtnent,  as  il  did  at  first. mI"^'" 

lediency  and  to  extend  its  authority,  and  secnn  'U  I 

rc  already  leges  and  blessings  to  all  alike.    Tbepori'.'*^ 

be  without  live  of  Presid  en  I  Johnson  in  this  parlirBlv.  •- 

latter,  ei-  to  have  been  expected,  is  admilled  by  ib-  d;  ' 

__  .__  jrr,  in  our  of  tho  commiltee  lo  be. beyond  donbL    f'"' 

is  called  for  by  Iho  clear-  ever  was  their  opinion    of  the  DPCOBjtiiuUi'D. 
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f  hi3  conrse,  and  its  tendency  to  enlarge  the  ez- 
CQtire  poirer,  thoj  tell  us  that  thej  **  do  not  for  a 
lomeot  impute  to  him  anj  such  design,  but  cheer- 
illjr  concede  to  him  the  most  patriotic  motives." 
iD(l  we  cannot  forbear  to  say  in  conclusioD,  upon 
bat  point,  that  he  sins  asainst  light,  and  closes  his 
Tes  to  the  course  of  the  President  during  the  rebel- 
on,  from  its  inception  to  its  close,  who  ventures  to 
npeach  his  patriotism.  Surrounded  bj  insurrec- 
ionists,  he  stood  firm.  His  life  was  almost  con- 
tantlv  in  peril,  and  he  clung  to  the  Union  and  dis- 
harged  all  the  obligations  it  imposed  upon  him  even 
be  closer  because  of  the  peril.  And  now  that  he 
as  escaped  unharmed,  and  by  the  confidence  of  the 
eopie  has  had  devolved  upon  him  the  executive 
iiDctions  of  the  Government,  to  charge  hiin  with  dis- 
iralty  is  either  a  folly  or  a  slander — folly  in  the  fool 
roo  bcUercs  it,  slander  in  the  man  of  sense,  if  any 
ach  there  be,  who  utters  it. 

REVERDY  JOHNSON, 
A.  J.  ROGERS, 
HENRY  GRIDER. 


in  Art  for  the  Union  of  Ganad/i^  Kota  Scotia^ 
and  Xcw  Brunswick^  and  tJie  Government 
thereof  as  passed  hy  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

VTkfrtWy  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
;Dd  New  Brunswick  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
K?  federallv  united  into  one  dominion,  under  the 
Town  of  tne  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
nland,  with  a  constitution  similar  in  principle  to 
hat  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 

And  ichereas  such  a  union  would  conduce  to  the 
relfarc  of  the  Provinces,  and  promote  the  interests 
>f  the  Briti<ih  empire ; 

And  jtJifreas^  on  the  establishment  of  the  union, 
rj  aatbority  of  Parliament,  it  is  expedient  not  only 
hat  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  authority 
a  the  dominion  be  provided  for,  but  also  that  the 
latare  of  the  executive  government  therein  be  de- 
I'ared; 

And  ithfrcat  it  is  expedient  that  provision  be  made 
W  the  crcntual  admission  into  the  union  of  other 
:art5  of  British  North  America ; 

Be  it,  therefore,  enacted  and  declared  by  the 
J^ecn's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the 
lunce  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
>^ra),  and  commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
L^«€mbled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
ollows : 

I.   PEELIMINAET. 

I.  This  act  mav  be  cited  as  "The  British  North 
bnerican  Act,  lbG7." 

i  The  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  her  ma- 
j«MT  the  Qaeen,  extend  also  to  tlie  heirs  and  suc- 
;eteor.4  of  her  majesty,  kings  and  queens  of  the 
'Dited  Kingdom  of  Great  Bntuin  and  Ireland. 

II.   TTXIOX. 

5.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  bv  and  with  the 
idfice  of  her  majesty's  most  honorable  privy  coun- 
^,  to  declare,  by  proclamation,  that  on  and  after  a 
laj  therein  appointed,  not  being  more  than  six 
iionths  after  tne  passing  of  this  act,  the  Provinces 
't  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Now  Brunswick  shall 
i>rm  aod  be  one  dominion,  under  the  name  of  Can- 
^;  and  on  and  after  that  da^  those  three  Provinces 
^hill  form  and  be  one  dominion  under  that  name 
kccordingly. 

K  The  subsec^uent  provisions  of  the  act  shall,  un- 
^^^  it  id  otherwise  expressed  or  implied,  commence 
iQd  have  effect  on  ana  aAer  the  union,  that  is  to  say, 
■n  and  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  union  taking 
suect  Id  the  Queen  s  proclamation ;  and  in  the  same 
proTisions,  unless  it  is  otfherwise  expressed  or  im- 
t-'Ued,  the  name  Canada  shall  be  taken  to  mean  Can- 
wa  ai  constituted  under  this  act. 
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5.  Canada  shall  be  divided  into  four  provinces, 
named  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick. 

0.  The  parts  of  the  Province  of  Canada  (as  it  ex- 
ists at  the  passing  of  the  act)  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted respectively  the  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada 
and  Lower  Canada  shall  be  deemed  to  bo  severed, 
and  shall  form  two  separate  Provinces.  The  part 
which  formerly  constituted  the  Province  of  Upper 
Canada  shall  constitute  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
the  Province  of  Lower  Canada  shall  constitute  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

7.  The  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick shall  have  the  same  limits  as  at  the  passing  of 
this  act. 

8.  In  the  general  census  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  which  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  taken  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  the  respective 
populations  of  the  four  Provinces  shall  be  distin- 
guished. 

III.    THE  EXECUTIVE  TO  WEB. 

9.  The  executive  government  and  authority  of  and 
over  Canada  is  hereby  declared  to  continue  and  be 
vested  in  the  Queen. 

10.  The  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  the 
governor-general  extend  and  apply  to  the  governor- 
general  for  the 'time  being  of  Canada,  or  other  the 
chief  executive  officer  or  administrator  for  the  time 
being  carrying  on  the  government  of  Canada  ou 
behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  by  whatever 
title  he  is  designated. 

11.  There  shall  be  a  council  to  aid  and  advise  in 
the  government  of  Canada,  to  be  styled  the  Queen's 
Privy  Council  for  Canada ;  and  the  persons  who  are 
to  be  members  of  that  council  shall  dc  from  time  to 
time  chosen  and  summoned  by  the  governor-general 
and  sworn  in  as  privy  councillors,  and  members 
thereof  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  removed  by  the 
governor-ge  n  eral. 

12.  All  powers,  authorities,  and  functions  which, 
under  any  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  or 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the  Legislatures  of  Unper 
Canada,  liower  Canada,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New 
Brunswick,  are  at  the  uniou  vested  in,  or  exercisa- 
ble by,  the  respective  governors  or  lieutenant-gov- 
emors  of  those  Provinces,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  respective  executive  councils  thereof,  or 
in  conjunction  with  those  councils,  or  with  any 
number  of  members  thereof,  or  bv  those  governors 
or  lieutenant-governors  individually,  shall,  as  far  as 
the  same  continue  in  existence  and  capable  of  being 
exercised  after  the  union  in  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  be  vested  in  and  exercisable  by 
the  governor-general,  with  the  advice  or  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
Queen's  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  or  any  members 
thereof,  or  by  the  governor-general  individually,  as 
the  case  requires,  subject  nevertheless  (except  with 
respect  to  such  as  exist  under  acts  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  to  be  abol- 
ished or  altered  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

13.  The  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  the 
governor-general  in  council  shall  be  construed  as 
referring  to  the  governor-general,  acting  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  for 
Canada. 

14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  if  her  majesty 
thinks  tit,  to  authorize  the  governor-general  from 
time  to  time  to  appoint  any  person,  or  any  persons, 
jointly  or  severally,  to  be  his  deputy  or  deputies, 
within  any  part  or  parts  of  Canada,  and  in  that 
capacity  to  exercise,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
governor-geueral,  as  the  governor-general  deems  it 
necessary  or  expedient  to  assign  to  him  or  them, 
subject  to  any  limitations  or  directions  expressed  or 
given  by  the  Queen;  but  the  appointment  of  such  a 
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deputy  or  deputies  shall  not  affect  the  ezerdfle  by 
the  goyernor-geDeral  himself  of  auy  power,  author- 
ity, or  function. 

15.  The  comDiand-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naral 
militia,  and  of  all  naval  and  military  forces,  of  and 
in  Canada,  is  hereby  declared  to  continue  and  be 
rested  in  the  Queen. 

16.  Until  the  Queen  otherwise  directs,  the  seat  of 
goTemment  of  Canada  shall  be  Ottawa. 

IV.    THE  LSOtSLATIYB  POWEB. 

17.  There  shall  be  one  Parliament  for  Canada,  con- 
sisting of  the  Queen,  an  upper  house  styled  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

18.  The  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  to  be 
held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  members  thereof,  res- 

Eectively,8hall  be  such  as  are  from  time  to  time  defined 
y  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  but  so  that  the 
same  shall  never  exceed  those  at  the  passing  of  this 
act  held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Commons* 
House  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  the  members  thereof. 

19.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  shall  be  called  to- 
gether not  less  than  six  months  after  the  union. 

20.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  once  at  least  in  every  year,  sd  that  twelve 
months  shall  not  intervene  between  the  last  sitting 
of  the  Parliament  in  one  session  and  its  first  sitting 
in  the  next  session. 

BBNATB.  . 

21.  The  senate  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  consist  of  seventy -two  members,  who  shall 
be  styled  senators. 

22.  In  relation  to  the  consitution  of  the  Senate, 
Canada  shall  be  deemed  to  consist  of  three  divisions : 

1.)  Ontario. 

[2.^  Quebec. 

[8.)  The  Maritime  Provinces,  NovaSootia  and  New 
Brunswick, 

which  three  divisions  shall  [subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act]  be  equally  represented  in  the  senate,  as 
follows:  Ontario  by  twenty-four  senators;  Quebec 
by  twenty-four  senators ;  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces by  twenty-four  senators,  twelve  thereof  repre- 
sentinff  Nova  Scotia,  and  twelve  thereof  representing 
New  Brunswick. 

In  the  case  of  Quebec,  each  of  the  twenty-four 
senators  representing  that  Province  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  one  of  the  twenty-four  electoral  divisions  of 
Lower  Canada,  specified  in  schedule  A  to  Chapter  I. 
of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Canada. 

23.  The  qualifications  of  a  senator  shall  be  as 
follows : 

(1,^  He  shall  be  of  the  full  age  of  thirty  years : 

(2.)  He  Khali  be  either  a  natural  born  subject  of 
the  Queen,  or  a  subject  of  the  Queen  natural- 
ized by  an  act  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of 
the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada.  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  berore  the  union : 
or  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  after  the  union. 

(3.)  He  shall  be  legally  or  equitably  seized  as  of 
freehold  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  of  lands 
or  tenements  held  in  free  and  common  soccago, 
or  seized  or  possessed  for  bis  own  U9e  and 
benefit  of  lands  or  tenements  held  in  Franc- 
alleu  or  in  roture,  within  the  Province  for 
which  he  is  appointed,  of  the  value  of  four 
thousand  dollars,  over  and  above  all  rents, 
dues,  debts,  charges,  mortgages,  and  incum- 
brances, due  or  payable  out  of  or  charged  on 
or  affecting  the  same : 

(4.)  His  real  and  personal  property  shall  be  to- 
gether worth  four  thousand  dollars,  over  and 
above  his  debts. and  liabilities : 

(5.)  He  shall  be  resident  in  the  Province  for  which 
he  is  appointed : 


(6.)  In  the  case  of  Quebec,  he  ihall  have  bis  red 
property  Qualification  in  theelectonldivtsioa 
for  which  ne  is  appointed,  or  skall  be  residai 
in  that  division. 

24.  The  governor-general  shall,  from  time  to  tia«, 
in  the  Queen's  name,  by  xnstniment  uaderthegm: 
seal  of  Canada,  summon  qualified  penons  to  tb< 
senate ;  and,  subject  to  the  provisiOM  of  this  tct, 
every  person  so  summoned  shall  bcoooe  ssd  b?  » 
member  of  the  senate  and  a  senator. 

25.  Such  persons  shall  be  first  Mmmoied  to  tbe 
senate  as  the  Queen  b^  warrant  noder  her  mttCftVi 
royal  sign  manual  thinks  fit  to  approve,  and  tksr 
names  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Queen's  prodamaucs 
of  union. 

26.  If  at  any  time,  on  the  recommeiulstion  of  lis 
govemor-^nerai,  the  Queen  thinks  fit  to  direct  tt:i 
three  or  six  members  be  added  to  the  scoate,  tlte 
governor-general  may  by  summons  to  three  or  rs 
qualified  persons  (as  the  case  may  be),  repre«»t{?s 
equally  the  three*  divisiona  of  Caoads  add  ta  the 
senate  accordingly. 

SS7.  In  case  of  such  addition  being  at  taj  tls* 
made,  the  governor-general  shall  not  sammoD  &ri 
person  to  tne  senate,  except  on  a  further  like  d^m* 
tion  by  the  Queen  on  the  like  recommendatioB,  osJ. 
each  of  the  three  divisions  of  Canada  is  represeated 
by  twenty-four  senators,  and  no  more. 
'28.  The  number  of  senators  shall  not  at  tajtse 
exceed  seventy-eight. 

29.  A  senator  wall,  subject  to  the  prorisioits  <! 
this  act,  hold  his  place  in  the  senate  for  life. 

80.  A  senator  may,  by  writing  under  iiis  bi!. 
addressed  to  the  governor-general,  resign  Hfi'm 
in  the  senate,  and  thereupon  the  same  sb^l  be  v.- 
cant. 

81.  The  place  of  a  senator  shall  become  nciLi  i 
anv  of  the  following  casea : 

(1.)  If  for  two  conaecutive  sessions  oftbehr 
liament  he  fails  to  give  his  attendance  in  ^ 
senate: 

(2.)  If  he  takes  an  oath  or  makes  a  decUnn^:  ^ 
acknowledgment  of  allegiance,  obedieiK^  >< 
adherence  to  a  foreign  power,  or  does  tut*: 
whereby  he  becomes  a  subject  or  dtize-H  ^ 
entitled  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  asii.f>! 
or  citizen,  or  a  foreign  power : 

(8.)  If  he  is  a<yudged  banjaupt  or  insohr:;:  : 
applies  for  the  benefit  of  any  Uw  relair; 
to  insolvent  debtors,  or  becomes  %  }t,Jt 
defaulter : 

(4.)  If  he  is  attainted  of  treason  or  cooTictt^  : 
felony,  or  of  anv  infamous  crime : 

(5.)  If  he  ceases  to  &e  qualified  in  respect  of  rr?- 
erty  or  of  residence ;  provided,  tiist  •  fcsi  ' 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  cetfed  v  >: 
qualified  in  respect  of  residence  by  rei< 
only  of  his  residing  at  the  seat  of  tbefc-re: 
ment  of  Canada,  while  holding  an  office  u 
that  government  requiring  bis  presence  tb« 

82.  When  a  vacancy  happens  m  the  tentte  tj  r 
ignation,  death,  or  otherwise,  the  sovenor-fsx 
shall  by  summons  to  a  fit  and  qnalif^  persoL  11  > 
vacancv. 

88.  Ir  any  question  arises  respecting  the  qcili^r- 
tion  of  a  senator  or  a  vacancy  in  the  senate  Uk  "* 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  senate. 

84.  The  governor-general  may  from  time  u>  tir 
by  instrument  under  the  great  seal  of  ruid^  ■: 
point  a  senator  to  be  speaker  of  the  senate,  tad  =• 
remove  him  and  appoint  another  in  his  etctd. 

85.  UntU  the  Pailiament  of  Canada  otheiwise  p: 
vides,  the  presence  of  at  least  fifteen  seoaicr^ 
eluding  the  speaker,  shaU  be  neoessaiy  to  cc£*'' 
tute  a  meeting  of  the  senate  for  the  eierdse  ci  r 
powers.  .    i| 

86.  Questions  arising  iu  the  senate  shall  be  d«n.r| 
by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  the  speaker  dull  i&  •* 
cases  have  a  vote,  and  when  the  voices  are  eqaii  •'* 
decision  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  d^*^*^ 
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THE   HODJH    of  00XII0H8. 

Sr.  The  boQBe  of  oommoDs  shall,  subject  to  the 
FOTisioiis  of  this  act,  consist  of  one  hundred  and 
i^tj-one  members,  of  whom  eightj-two  shall  be 
lected  for  Ontario,  sixty-fiTe  for  Quebec,  nineteen 
irKors  Scotia,  and  fifteen  for  New  Brunswick. 
39.  The  goremor-general  shall  from  time  to  time 
1  the  Qaeen's  name,  bj  instrument  under  the  great 
al  of  Canada,  summon  and  call  together  the  house 
f  commons. 

S9.  A  senator  shall  not  be  capable  of  being  elected 
*  of  sitting  or  voting  as  a  member  of  the  Bouse  of 
immoQs. 

^\  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise  pro- 
des,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
ruDsirick  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  of 
eobers  to  serre  in  the  house  of  commons,  be  di- 
ded  into  electoral  districts  as  follows : 
\.  Ontario, — Ontario  shall  be  divided  into  the 
onties,  ridings  of  counties,  cities,  parts  of  cities, 
id  toTDs  enumerated  in  the  first  schedule  to  this 
ij  each  whereof  shall  be  an  electoral  district,  each 
teh  district  as  numbered  in  that  schedule  being  en* 
:Ied  to  return  one  member. 

1  Qwhee. — Quebec  shall  be  divided  into  sixty-five 
Kioral  districts,  composed  of  the  sixty-five  eleo- 
ral  dirisioDS  into  which  Lower  Canada  is  at  the 
i9£inz  of  this  act  divided  under  chapter  3  of  the 
)Djolidated  Statutes  of  Canada,  chapter  75  of  the 
msolidated  Statutes  for  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
i  of  the  Province  of  Canada  of  the  2dd  year  of  the 
leen,  chapter  1,  or  any  other  act  amending  the 
fflein  force  at  the  union,  so  that  each  such  electo- 
IdiTigion  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an 
ictonl  district  entitled  to  return  one  member. 
S.  Xosa  Scotia, — ^Each  of  the  eighteen  counties  of 
)Ti  Scotia  shall  be  an  electoral  district.  The 
QQtr  of  Halifax  shidl  be  entitled  to  return  two  mem- 
rs,  and  each  of  the  other  counties  one  member, 
i  X^  Bruntwiek, — ^Each  of  the  fourteen  counties 
to  which  New  Brunswick  is  divided,  including  the 
ijand  coanty  of  St.  John,  shall  be  an  electoral  dis- 
ct.  The  city  of  St.  John  shall  also  be  a  separate 
i^ral  district  Each  ot  those  fifteen  electoral  dis- 
ct«  »hall  be  entitled  to  return  one  member. 
tl.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise  pro- 
les, all  laws  in  force  in  the  several  Provinces  at  the 
ioD  relatire  to  the  following  matters  or  any  of 
v*iD,  namely— the  qualifications  and  disquabfica- 
03  of  persons  to  be  elected  or  to  sit  or  vote  as 
nibera  of  the  house  of  assembly  or  legislative  as- 
nbly  in  the  several  Provinces,  the  voters  at  elec- 
m  of  such  members,  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by 
^r9,  the  returning  ofllcers,  their  powers  and  duties, 
>  proceedings  at  elections,  the  periods  during  olec- 
M  may  be  continued,  the  tnal  of  controverted 
ctioQs,  and  proceedings  incident  thereto,  the 
»tin^^  of  seats  of  members,  and  the  execution  of 
^  vnts  in  case  of  seats  vacated  otherwise  than  by 
solution— shall  respectively  apply  to  elections  of 
mbers  to  serve  in  the  House  or  Commons  for  the 
je  several  Provinces. 

rjrided  that,  until  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
enii'ise  provioes,  at  any  election  for  a  member  of 
.HoQse  of  Commons  for  the  District  of  Algoma,  in 
htion  to  persons  qualified  by  the  law  of  tne  Prov- 
es of  Canada  to  vote,  every  male  British  subject, 
■J  twcntv^ne  years  or  upward,  being  a  house- 
dt^r.  shall  have  a  vote. 

<•  For  the  first  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the 
is«  of  commons  the  governor-general  shall  cause 
ii  to  be  issued  by  such  person,  in  such  form,  and 
Iressed  to  such  returning  officers  as  he  thinks  fit. 
^e  person  issuing  writs  under  this  section  shall 
'Mhe  like  powers  as  are  possessed  at  the  union 
the  officers  charged  with  the  issuing  of  writs  for 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  the  respective 
^^  of  assembly  or  legislative  assembly  of  the 
l^nce  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick  : 
'  the  returning  officer  to  whom  writs  are  directea 


under  this  section  shall  have  the  like  powers  aa  are 
possessed  at  the  union  by  the  officers  charged  with 
the  returning  of  writs  for  the. election  of  members  to 
serve  in  the  same  respective  house  of  assembly  or 
legislative  assembly. 

48.  In  case  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  any  electoral  district  happens 
before  the  meetingr  of  the  Parliament,  or  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  before  provision  is  made 
by  the  Parliament  in  this  behalf,  the  provisions  of 
the  last  fore^oin^  section  of  this  act  shall  extend  and 
apply  to  the  issuing  and  returning  of  a  writ  in  respect 
of  such  vacant  district. 

44.  The  House  of  Commons,  on  its  first  assembling 
after  a  general  election  shall  proceed  with  all  prac- 
tical speed  to  elect  one  of  its  members  to  be  speaker. 

45.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  happening  in  the  office  of 
speaker  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the 
House  of  Commons  sbau  with  all  practic;ible  speed 
proceed  to  elect  another  of  its  members  to  be 
speaker. 

49.  The  speaker  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
house  of  commons. 

47.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise 
provides,  in  case  of  the  absence  for  any  reason  of 
the  speaker  from  the  chair  of  the  house  of  commons 
for  a  period  of  forty-eight  consecutive  hours,  the 
house  may  elect  another  of  its  members  to  act  as 
speaker  and  the  member  so  elected  shall,  during  the 
continuance  of  such  absence  of  the  speaker  have  and 
execute  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  of 
speaker. 

48.  The  presence  of  at  least  twenty  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  necessary  to  oonstitute  a 
meeting  of  the  house  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers : 
and  for  that  purpose  the  speaker  shall  be  reckonea 
as  a  member. 

49.  Questions  arising  in  the  house  of  commons 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices  other  than 
that  of  the  speaker ;  and  when  the  voices  are  equal, 
the  speaker  shall  have  a  vote. 

60.  Everv  house  of  commons  shall  continue  for 
five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  writs  for 
choosing  the  house  (subject  to  be  sooner  dissolved 
by  the  governor-general),  and  no  longer. 

61.  On  the  completion  of  the  census  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and 
of  each  subsequent^decennial  census,  the  representa* 
tion  of  the  Provinces  shall  be  readjusted  by  such  au- 
thority, in  such  planner,  and  from  such  time,  as  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  from  time  to  time  provides, 
subject  and  according  to  the  following  rules : 

(1.)  Quebec  shall  luive  the  fixed  number  of  sixty- 
five  members : 

(2.)  There  shall  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  other 
Provinces  such  a  number  of  members  as  shall 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
population  (ascertained  at  such  census)  as  the 
number  of  sixty-five  bears  to  the  number  of 
the  population  of  Quebec  (so  ascertained). 

(8.)  In  the  computation  of  the  number  of  members 
for  a  Province  a  fractional  part  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  requisite  for  en- 
titling the  Province  to  a  member  shall  be  dis* 
regaixled ;  but  a  fractional  part  exceeding  one- 
half  of  that  number  shall  be  equivalent  to  the 
whole  number. 

(4.)  On  any  such  readjustment  the  number  of 
members  for  a  Province  shall  not  be  reduced 
unless  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  the 
population  of  the  Province  bore  to  the  number 
of  the  aggregate  population  of  Canada  at  the 
then  last  preceding  readjustment  of  the  num- 
ber of  members  for  the  Province  is  ascertained 
at  the  then  latest  census  to  be  diminished  by 
ant  twentieth  part  or  upward  : 

(6).  Such  readjustment  shall  not  take'  effect  until 
after  the  termination  of  the  then  existing  Par* 
liament. 

62.  The  number  of  members  of  the  house  of  com* 
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monB  may  be  from  time  to  time  increased  bj  the  the  chief  execntive  officer  or  admioistntor  for  iz 

Parliament  of  Canada,  provided  the  proportionate  time  being  carrying  on  the  goTernment  of  tke  P:  . 

representation  of  the  Froyinces  prescribed  by  this  ince,  by  whatever  title  he  is  designated, 

act  is  not  thereby  disturbed.  68.  The  ezecutiye  councils  of  ODtsrio  saA  Qn.^-fc 

shall  be  composed  of  such  persons  ts  the  h^tesitv 

JCONBY  VOTES— EOTiJ.  A8SBXT.  govemor  from  time  to  time  thinks  fit,  and  in  th.-  n;r. 

53.  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the  piiblic  instance  of  the  following  officers:  namelj,  tLe  an.r- 

revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  tax  or  impost,  shall  ney-general,  the  secretly  and  register  of  the  h-.  r. 

originate  in  the  house  of  commons.  ince,  the  treasurer  of  the  province,  the  commissi  •£  r 

u4.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  house  of  com-  of  crown  lands,  and  the  commissioner  of  Hcncuiicr- 

mons  to  adopt  or  pass  any  vote,  resolution,  address,  and  public  works,  within  Quebec,  the  speaker  af  tie 

or  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public  legislative  council,  and  the  soIicitor-^DeraL 

revenue,  or  of  any  tax  or  impost,  to  any  purpose  that  64.  The  constitution  of  the  executive  anth^rltj  ^ 

has  not  first  been  recommended  to  that  house  by  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brat > 

message  of  the  governor-general  in  the  session  in  wick  shall,  subject  to  the  j>ro visions  of  U^s  act,  ?£'- 

which  such  vote,  resolution,  address,  or  bill  is  pro-  tinne  as  it  exists  at  the  omon  until  altered  mtdcr!^ 

posed.  authority  of  this  act. 

55.  Where  a  bill  passed  by  the  houses  of  Parlia-  65.  Au  powers,  authorities,  and  functions,  «b  > . 
ment,  is  presented  to  the  sovernor-general  for  the  under  any  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bhtki:!,  c 
Queen's  assent,  he  shall  aeclare  according  to  his  of  4he  Parliament  of  the  United  Kir^om  of  Ur'^ 
discretion,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the  Legislature  of  Uj^ri 
and  her  majesty's  instructions,  either  that  he  assents  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada,  were  or  are  .- 
thereto  in  the  Queen's  name,  or  that  he  withholds  fore  or  at  the  union  vested  in  or  exercisable  Ij  t. 
the  Queen's  assent,  or  that  be  reserves  the  bill  for  respective  governors  or  Ueutenant-govemors  of  thn 
the  signification  of  the  Queen's  pleasure.  Provinces,  vnth  the  advice,  or  wiui  the  adxict  .i,' 

56.  vYhere  the  governor-general  assents  to  a  bill  consent  of  the  respective  executive  councils  tb:^v!, 
in  the  Queen's  name,  he  shall  by  the  first  convenient  or  in  conjunction  with  thc^e  councils,  or  wiU.  i^t 
opnortnnity  send  an  authentic  copj  of  the  act  to  one  number  of  the  members  thereof  or  by  thus?  c'- 
ot  ner  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  if  emors  or  lieutenant-governors  individnallr,  sul.  at 
the  Queen  in  council  within  two  years  after  receipt  far  as  the  same  are  capable  of  being  cxeni^ed-r  j 
thereof  by  the  secretary  of  state  thinks  fit  to  disallow  the  union  in  relation  to  the  govcmmeot  of  (h-ti^- 
the  act,  such  disallowance  (with  a  certificate  of  the  and  Quebec  respectively,  be  vested  in  asd  rb;. !  * 
secretaiT  of  state,  of  the  day  on  which  the  act  was  may  be  exercised  by  the  lieutenant-goTeraor « i  v.  :- 
received  by  him),  being  signified  bv  the  governor-  tario  and  Quebec  respectively,  with  the  adriie,  .: 
general,  by  speech  or  message  to  each  of  the  houses  with  the  advice  and  consent  ox  or  in  GODjQDcti&:iV>- 
of  the  Parliament,  or  by  proclamation,  shall  annul  the  respective  executive  council,  or  aov  iiie=L> 
the  act  from  and  after  the  dav  of  such  signification.  thereof,  or  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  iodiriiu^'. 

57.  A  bill  reserved  for  the  signification  of  the  as  the  case  requires,  subject  nevertheless  tx  --;; 
Queen's  pleasure  shall  not  have  any  force  unless  and  with  respect  to  such  as  exists  under  acts  of  tLv  Iff* 
until  within  two  years  from  the  dav  on  which  it  was  liament  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Parliamenuf  ut 
presented  to  the  governor-seneral  for  the  Queen's  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  IrelanJ  >  i<  m 
assent,  the  governor-general  signifies,  by  speech  or  abolished  or  altered  by  the  respective  legiaktii:t!>' 
message  to  each  of  the  houses  of  Parliament,  or  by  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

proclamation,  that  it  has  received  the  assent  of  the  66.  The  provisions  of  this  act  referring  tr-  p.-*. 

Queen  in  council.  lieutenant-governor  in  council  shall  be  cooitrLc^  ^ 

An  entry  of  every  such  speech,  message,  or  proc-  referring  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  frcrL,:; 

lamation  shall  be  made  in  the  journal  of  each  house,  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  executirt.  t.~y 

and  a  duplicate  thereof  duly  atte^ed  shall  be  dcliv-  cil  thereof. 

ered  to  the  proper  officer,  to  be  kept  among  the  rec-  67.  The  governor-general  in  council  mar  {nx>  \^ 

ords  of  Canada.                                  .  to  time  appoint  an  administrator  to  execute  tjt  ^"^ 

and  functions  of  lieutenant-governor  during  u**-- 

V.— PJ20VIN0IAL  OOTi^STlTUTIONS.  gence,  illness,  or  other  inabiUty. 

Eixxeutiee  Ibwer,  68.  Unless  and  until  the  execntive  goTerco*^ : 

58.  For  each  Province  there  shall  bo  an  officer,  any  Province  otherwise  directs  with  respect',  tl* 
styled  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by  the  Province,  the  seats  of  government  of  tbc  irr.' a-vs 
governor-general  in  council,  by  instrument  under  the  shall  be  as  foUows :  namel:|r,  of  Ontano,  tLc  t'  *4 
great  seal  of  Canada.  Toronto:  of  Quebec,  the  city  of  Quebec;  ti  ->  f* 

59.  A  lieutenant-governor  shall  hold  office  during  Scotia,  the  city  of  Halifax;  and  of  Xew  Bra-j^'^. 
the  pleasure  of  the  governor-general  j  but  any  lieuten-  ^^  city  of  Fredencton. 

ant-goyernor  appointed   after  the    commencement  lbgislatiyi  powebs. 

of  the  first  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  shall 

not  be  removable  within  five  years  from  his  iippoint-  69.  1.  Ontario.— ThQv&  shall  be  a  legisUi'-T  » 

ment,  except  for  cause  assigned,  which  shall  be  com-  Ontario,  consisting  of  the  lieutenant-gtiTfraor  .•-* 

municated  to  him  in  writing,  within  one  month  after  of  one  house,  styled  the  Legisktive  Assen-Lj  « 

the  order  for  his  removal  is  made,  and  shall  bo  com-  Ontario. 


ment.  71.  2.  ^<*«'.— There   shall  be   a  legislatorr 

60.  The  salaries  of  the  lieutenant-governors  shall     Quebec  consisting  of  the  lieutenant^verncr  as 


before  the  governor-general  or  some  person  author-  posed  of  twenty-four  members,  to  be  a^pwatt: 

ixed  by  him  oaths  or  allegiance  and  office  similar  to  the  lieutenant-governor  under  the  Queea  s  ^^^'  ' 

those  taken  by  the  governor-general.  instrument  under  the  great  seal  of  Quebec  on^r  <>  '; 

62.  The  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  the  lieu-  appointed  to  represent  each  of  the  tvtoty-ti'C^  * 

tenant-governor,  extend  and  apply  to  the  lieutenant-  toral  divisions  of  Lower  Canada  in  this  act  irt.Tr 

governor  for  the  time  beinj^  of  eacn  Province  or  other  to,  and  each  holding  office  for  the  term  of  iw*  -  «• 
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tes3  the  le^slature  of  Qaebec  otherwise  proyides  relative  to  the  following  mattera,  or  any  of  them, 

iler  the  proWsioDS  of  this  act.  namely,  the  qualifications  and  disqualincations  of 

%  The  Qualifications  of  a  legislative  councillor  of  persons  to  be  elected,  or  to  sit  or  vote  as  members 

ebec  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  senators  for  of  the  assembly  of  Canada,  the  qualifications  or  dis- 

ebec.                         ^  qualifications  of  voters,  the  oatns  to  be  taken  by 

i.  The  place  of  a  legislative  councillor  of  Quebec  voters,  the  returning  officers,  their  powers  and  duties, 

ill  become  vacant  in  the  cases,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  nroceedings  at  elections,  the  periods    during 

irhich  the  place  of  senator  becomes  vacant.  'vhicn  such  elections  may  be  continued,  and  the  trial 

5.  When  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  legislative  of  controverted  elections,  and  the  proceedings  inci- 

incil  of  Quebec  byresigpnation,  death,  or  otherwise,  dent  thereto,  the  vacating  of  the  seats  of  members, 

!  Houteaant-govemor,  in  the  Queen's  name,  bv  an  and  the  issuing  and  execution  of  new  writs  in  case 

tnimeQt  under  the  great  seal  of  Quebec,  shall  ap-  of  seats  vacated  otherwise  than  bv  dissolution,  shall 

Dt  a  fit  and  qualified  person  to  fill  the  vacancy.  respectively  a^ply  to  elections  of  members  to  serve 

%  If  ao^  question  arises  respecting  the  qualifica-  in  the  respective  legislative  assemblies  of  Ontario 

D  uf  Q  le^islativ*  councillor  of  Quebec,  or  a  vacancy  and  Quebec. 

the  lejpslative  council  of  Quebec,  the  same  shall  be  Provided,  That  until  the  le^slature  of  Ontario 
ini  and  determined  by  the  legislative  council.  otherwise  provides,  at  any  election  for  a  member  of 
7.  The  lieutenant-governor  may,  from  time  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Ontario  for  the  district  of 
10,  by  instrument  under  the  ^at  seal  of  Quebec,  Algoma  in  addition  to  persons  qualified  b^  the  law 
point  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  Quebec  of  the  Province  of  Canaaa  to  vote,  every  British  sub- 
be  speaker  thereof,  and  may  remove  him  and  ap-  jcct,  aged  twenty-one  years  or  upward,  being  a 
iDt  another  in  his  stead.  nouseholder,  shall  have  a  vote. 
'3.  Until  the  legislature  of  Quebec  otherwise  pro-  85.  Every  legislative  assembly  of  Ontario  and 
ki,  the  presence  of  at  least  ten  members  of  the  eveir  legislative  assembly  of  Queoec  shall  continue 
;islatire  council,  including  the  speaker,  shall  be  for  tour  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
cessarv  to  constitute  a  meeting  for  the  exercise  of  writs  for  choosing  the  same  (subject  nevertheless  to 
powers.  either  the  legislative  assemo^  of  Ontario  or  the 
'9.  Questions  arising  in  the  lejgislative  council  of  legislative  assembly  of  Quebec  being  sooner  dis- 
ebec  shall  be  decidea  by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  solved  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province), 
i  speaker  shall  in  all  cases  have  a  vote,  and  when  and  no  longer. 

.'  Toicej  are  equal  the  decision  shall  be  deemed  to  86.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  the  legislature  of 

in  the  negative.  Ontario  and  that  of  Quebec  once  at  least  in  every 

>).  The  Icajislative  assembly  of  Quebec  shall  be  year,  so  that  twelve  months  shall  not  intervene  be- 

Oipnscd  of  sixty-five  members  to  be  elected  to  repre-  tween  the  last  sitting  of  the  legislature  in  each  Prov- 

it  the  sixty.five  electoral  divisions  or  districts  of  ince  in  one  session  and  its  first  sitting  in  the  next 

>w<r  Canada  in  this  act  referred  to,  subject  to  al-  session. 

ition  thereof  by  the  legislature  of  Quebec :  pro-  87.  The  following  provisions  of  this  act  respecting 


and 

.          ,                     , .         .                            «     >  the 

itricta  mentioned  ia  the  second  schedule  to  this  election  of  a  speaker  originally  and  on  vacancies,  the 
t,  unless  the  second  and  third  readings  of  such  bill  duties  of  the  speaker,  the  absence  of  the  speaker,  the 
ve  been  passed  in  the  legislative  assembly  with  quorum,  and  the  mode  of  voting,  as  if  those  pro- 
econcarrence  of  the  majority  of  the  members  rep-  visions  were  here  refinacted  and  made  applicable  in 
KDtiDg  all  those  electoral  divisions  or  districts,  terms  to  each  such  legislative  assembly. 
d  the  assent  shall  not  be  given  to  such  bill  unless  83.  4.  iTora  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. — The  con- 
address  has  been  presented  by  the  legislative  as-  stitution  of  the  legislature  of  each  of  the  Provinces 
nbly  to  (ho  lieutenant-governor  stating  that  it  has  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  shall^  subject  to 
en  so  passed.  the  provisions  of  this  act,  continue  as  it  exists  at 
61.  3.  Ontario  and  Quebec. — The  legislatures  of  the  union,  until  altered  under  the  authority  of  this 
itario  and  Quebec  respectively  shall  be  called  to-  act,  and  the  house  of  assembly  of  New  Brunswick 
ther  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  union.  existing  at  the  passing  of  this  act  shall,  unless  soon- 
S2.  The  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  er  dissolved,  continue  for  the  period  for  which  it  was 
*ll,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Queen's  name,  by  in-  eldcted. 

^aent  under  the  great  seal  of  the  Province,  sum-  89,   6.    Ontario^   Qu^eCy  and  Nota  Scotia, — Each 

90  and  call  together  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  of  the  lieutenant-governors  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 

o^ince.  Nova  Scotia  shall  cause  writs  to  be  issued  for  the 

p.  Until  the  legislature  of  Ontario  or  of  Quebec  tirst  election  of  members  of  the  legislative  assembly 

D^'mise  provides,  a  person  accepting  or  holding  in  thereof  in  such  form  and  by  such  person  as  he  thinks 

itario  or  Quebec  any  office,  commission,  or  employ-  fit,  and  at  such  time  and  addressed  to  such  returning 

^nt,  pennanent  or  temporary,  at  the  nomination  officer  as  the  governor-general  directs,  and  so  that  the 

the  lientcnant-governor,  to  which  an  annual  salary  first  election  of  member  of  assembly  for  any  electO' 

i^QJ  fee,  allowance,  emolument,  or  profit  of  any  ral  district  or  any  subdivision  thereof  shaUbe  held 

K*!  or  amount  whatever  from  the  Province  is  at-  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  places  as  the  elec- 

cbi'd,  shall  not  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  legis-  tion  for  a  member  to  serve  in  the  house  of  commons 

tive  assembly  of  the  respective  Province,  nor  shall  of  Canada  for  that  electoral  district. 

!  St  or  vote  as  such ;  out  nothing  in  this  section  90.  0.  The  Four  Provineet. — The  following  provi- 

1^1  make  ineligible  any  person  being  a  member  of  sions  of  this  act  respecting  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 

s  executive  council  oi  tne  respective  Province,  or  namelj,  the  provisions  relating  to  appropriation  and 

>Wig  any  of  the  following  omces  :  that  is  to  say,  tax  bills,  the  recommendation  of  money  votes,  the 

Id  oiSces  of  attorney-general,  secretary  and  register  assent  to  bills,  the  disallowance  of  acts,  and  the  sig- 

the  Province,  treasurer  of  the  Province,  commis-  nification  of  pleasure  on  bills  reserved,  shall  extend 

(^ner  of  crown  lands,  and  commissioner  of  agricul-  and  apply  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Provinces 

'i^  and  public  works,  and  in  Quebec,  solicitor-gen-  as  if  tnose  provisions  were  reSnacted  and  made  appli- 

"i^l.  orahall  dbqualifyhimtositorvote  in  the  house  cable  in  terms  to  the  respective  Provinces  and  the 


'■spectiTeljr  otherwise  provide,  all  laws  which  at  the     ibr  a  secretary  of  state,  of  one  year,  for  two  years, 
tiiOQ  are  in  force  in  Uiose  Provinces  respectively,     and  of  the  Province  for  Canada. 
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VI.— DisTinBunox  of  lkgislatite  powEsa. 

POWERS  OP  THl  PARLIA1R5T. 

9L  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Qaeen,  bj  and  with 
the  advice  and  conaent  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
commons,  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and 
good  gorernment  of  Canada,  in  relation  to  all  mat- 
ters not  coming  within  the  classes  of  subjects  by 
this  act  assigned  ezclusivelj  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  Provinces ;  and  for  greater  certainty,  but  not  so 
as  to  restrict  the  ^enerafity  of  the  foregoing  terms  of 
this  section,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  (notwith- 
standing anything  in  this  act)  the  exclusiTe  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  extends 
to  all  matters  coming  within  the  classes  of  subjects 
next  hereinafter  enumerated,  that  is  to  say : 

1.  The  public  debt  and  property. 

2.  The  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce. 

8.  The  raiding  of  money  by  any  mode  or  system 
of  taxation. 

4.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  public  credit. 

5.  Postal  service. 

6.  The  census  and  statistics. 

7.  Militia,  military,  and  naval  services  and  de- 
fence. 

8.  The  fixing  of  and  |>roviding  for  the  salaries 
and  allowances  of  civil  and  other  officers  of 
the  government  of  Canada. 

9.  Beacons  buoys,  light-houses,  and  Sable  Island. 

10.  Navigation  and  shipping. 

11.  Quarantine  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  marine  hospitals. 

13.  Sea-coast  and  inland  fisheries. 

18.  Ferries  between  a  Province  and  any  British  or 
foreign  country,  or  between  two  Provinces. 

14.  Currency  and  coinage. 

15.  Banking — ^incorporation  of  banks  and  the  issue 
of  ^aper  money. 

16.  Savings  banks. 

17.  Weights  and  measures. 

18.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

19.  Interest. 

20.  Legal  tender. 

21.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency. 

22.  Patents  an^  invention  and  discovery. 
28.  Copyrights. 

24.  Indians  and  lands  reserved  for  the  Indians. 

25.  Naturalization  and  aliens. 

26.  Marriage  and  divorce. 

27.  The  cnminai  law,  except  the  constitution  of 
courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  including 
the  procedure  in  cnminai  matters. 

28.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  manage- 
ment of  penitentiaries. 

29.  Such  classes  of  subjects  as  are  expressly  ex- 
cepted in  the  enumeration  of  the  classes  of 
subjects  by  this  act  assigned  exclusively  to 
legislatures  of  the  Provinces. 

And  any  matter  coming  within  any  of  the 
classes  of  subjects  enumerated  in  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  come  within  the  class 
of  matters  of  a  local  or  private  nature  com- 
prised in  the  enumeration  of  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects by  this  act  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  Provinces. 

SXCLUSIVX  PQWSBS  OP  PROVIKaAL  LXOISLATUBXS. 

92.  In  each  Province  the  legislature  may  exclu- 
sively make  laws  in  relation  to  matters  coming  with- 
in the  classes  of  subjects  next  hereinafter  enumerated, 
that  is  to  say : 

(1.)  The  amendment  from  time  to  time,  notwith- 
standing anything  in  this  act,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Province,  except  as  regards  the 
office  of  lieutenant-eovemor. 
(2.)  Direct  taxation  within  the  Province  in  order 
to  the  raising  of  a  revenue  for  provincial  pur- 
poses. 
(8.)  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  sole  credit 
of  the  Province. 


(6.) 
(6.) 

(10.) 


(11.) 

(12.) 


The  establi^ment  and  teonre  of  pr&riacL 
offices,  and  the  appointment  and  parnt:; ..' 
provincial  officers. 

The  management  and  sale  of  tke  pnblk  Lc-i 
belonging  to  the  Province,  and  ot  th<  u:L.<«r 
and  wood  thereon. 

The  establishment,  maintenaace,  tad  cir- 
agement  of  pubhe  and  rdbraatorT  prisoL^  1. 
and  for  the  Province. 
The  establishment.  maintenaBee*  acd  2e:£p 
agement  of  hospitals,  asylnma,  charititf .  ui 
eleemosynary  institutions  ia  and  for  tie 
Province  (otner  than  marine  bospala'.5 . 
Municipal  institntions  in  the  Prorioff . 
Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  anotioBeer.  a&{i  otlrr 
licenses  in  order  to  the  rainng  of  a  nfrrc: 
for  provincial,  local,  or  mniiidpal  pnrp,><^^ 
Local  works  and  nndeitakiags  oihtr  tin 
such  as  are  of  the  following  classes: 
a.  Lines  of  steam  or  other  sbips^  n}np 
canals,  telegraphs,  and  other  wrc* :»: 
undertaldnga   connecting    the  PrjT-t. 
with  any  or  others  of  flie  Proriat'*   - 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  l:.^- 
ince. 
h.  Lines  of  steamships  between  the  PrcTj::< 

and  any  British  or  foreign  conntrr. 
€,  Such  worki  as,  although  wholij  &j'.'-« 
within  the  Province,  or  before  cr  .--• 
their  exe<mtion  declared  by  the  Pirl^- . ' 
of  Canada  to  be  for  the  general  tdrir  :r 
of  Canada  or  for  the  advantage  of  t»    • 
more  of  the  Provinces. 
The  incorporation  of  companies  viib  Pr  • 
vincial  objects. 

The  solemnization  of  mamage  is  ti;  Ft*- 
ince. 

Property  and  civil  riehts  in  the  Ptotiv:. 
The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Pron:  -■ 
including  the  constitution,  maintoucf  c: 
organization  of  IVovincial  conrta,  bc^'^ 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  izd'^-^i 
procedure  in  civil  matters  in  those  coc.t«. 
(15.)  The  imposition  of  pnnishment  byfia^.  [«-' 
alty.  or  imprisonment  for  enforeuf  laj  -' 
of  the  Province  made  in  relation  to  arj  r  - 
ter  coming  within  anv  of  the  chf ks  cf  r 
jects  enumerated  in  tnis  section. 
(16.)  Generally  all  matters  of  a  merely  kn.-? 
private  nature  in  the  Prorince. 

KDUCATIOX. 

.    (98.)  In  and  for  each  Province  the  legisLnif  -  •; 

make  laws  in  relation  to  education,  subject  ci 

cording  to  the  following  x^rovisions : 

(1.)  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  nrpjuii-a  ^ 
aficct  any  right  or  privilege  with  n*|5*i 
denominational  schools  which  anr  cj"^^  ' 
persons  have  by  law  in  the  ProriDCr  t;  *  t 
union.  .    ^ 

(2.)  All  the  powers,  |>rivilege^  and  dates  .f 
law  conferred  and  imposed  in  Tppff  l'*-*-- 
on  the  separate  schools  and  scai^olt***-*'^ 
of  the  Queen's  Boman  Catholie  nh^'f  ^-^ 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  eitwwd  t*  *. j 
dissentient  schools  of  the  Queen's  Vrrt^'^ 
and  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Qnrl^\ 
(8.)  Where  in  any  Province  a  system  cf  ^Pf^* 
or  dissentient  schools  exists  by  law  »J  »-• 
union,  or  is  thereafter  esUbfohfd  e/  » • 
legislature  of  the  Province,  an  appet^  *•' ; 
lie  to  the  governor-general  in  eu«a<J  •'  ' 
any  act  or  decision  of  any  Provincial  anti  ;  • 
afiecting  any  right  or  privile^  of  ^%*/ 
testant  or  Roman  Catholic  mincnty  n  ' 
Queen's  subjects  in  relation  to  edncti:r2.  ^^ 
(4.)  In  case  any  such  Provincial  law  as  fr«» » -  • 
to  time  seems  to  the  govemowrfn^  ^ 
council  requisite  for  the  due  M«<^**f  ^  .' 
provisions  of  this  section  is  notraacf,  '- 
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tny  ease  any  decUion  of  the  ffovercor-gen-  them  bj  this  act,  shall  form  one  consolidated  rere' 

eral  in  council  on  anj  appeu  under  this  noe  fund,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  public  service 

section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the  proper  of  Canada,  in  the  manneri  and  subject  to  the  charges 

Provincial  authority  in  that  behalf,  then  and  in  this  act  provided. 

in  every  such  case,  and  as  far  only  as  the  cir-  108.  The  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  Canada  shall 

cumstances  of  each  case  require,  the  Farlia-  be  permanently  charged  with  the  costs,  charges  and 

ment  of  Canada  may  make  remedial  laws  for  expenses  incident  to  the  collection,  management, 

the  due  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  and  receipt  thereof,  and  the  same  shall  form  the  first 

section  and  of  any  decision  of  the  governor-  charge  thereon,  subject  to  be  reviewed  and  audited 

general  in  council  under  thi«  section.  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  govemor- 

geueral  in  council  until  the  Parliament  otherwise 

flFOKMITT  OP  LAWS    IX   ONTARIO,   NOVA  SCOTIA,   AND  provides. 

Kxw  BRUNSWICK.  1Q4.  The  annual  interest  of  the  public  debts  of 

H.  2iotTrithstanding  any  tiang  in  this  act,  the  Par-  the  several  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 

unent  of  Canada  may  make  provision  for  the  uni-  New  Brunswick  at  the  union  shall  form  the  second 

rmity  of  all  or  any  of  the  laws  relative  to  property  charge  on  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  Canada. 

)d  ciVii  rights  in  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  106.  Unless  altered  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 

ruDsvrick,  and  of  the  procedure  of  all  or  any  of  the  the  salary  of  the  governor-general  shall  be  ten  thou- 

>arts  in  those  three  Provinces,  and  from  and  after  sand  pounds  sterhns  money  of  the  United  Kingdom 

ie  passing  of  any  act  in  that  behalf  the  power  of  the  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  payable  out  of  the  con- 

srliameot  of  Canada  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  any  solidated  revenue  fund  of  Canada,  and  the  same  shall 

latter  comprised  in  any  such  act  shall,  notwithstana-  form  the  third  charge  thereon. 

ig  any  thing  in  this  act,  be  unrestricted ;  but  any  106.  Subject  to  the  several  payments  by  this  act 

et  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  making  provision  charged  on  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  Canada. 

)r  sttch  uniformity  shall  not  have  eifect  in  any  Prov-  the  same  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  Parliament  oi 

ice  unless  and  until  it  is  adopted  and  enacted  as  law  Canada  for  the  public  service. 

7  the  legislature  thereof.  107.  All  stocks,  cash,  bankers'  balances  and  secu- 
rities for  money  beloncdnfr  to  each  Province  at  the 

AGRiccLTURB  AND  IMMIGRATION.  ^^^^  ^^  the  uuiou,  cxclpt  as  iu  this  act  mentioned, 

15.  In  each  Province  the  legislature  may  make  shall  be  the  property  of  Canada,  and  shall  be  taken 

wi  in  relation  to  agriculture  in  the  Province,  and  in  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  respective  debts 

0  immigration  into  uie  Province :  and  it  is  hereby  of  the  Provinces  at  the  union. 


„        .  .,  property  __  _  _ 

Uor  anv  of  the  Provinces  ;  and  any  law  of  the  le^ps-  109.  All  lands,  mines,  minerals,  and  royalties  be- 

atore  of  a  Province  relative  to  agriculture  or  to  im-  longing  to  the  several  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova 

oigntion  shall  have  effect  in  and  for  the  Province  as  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  at  the  union,  and  ali 

0D|  and  as  far  only  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  act  sums  then  due  or  payable  for  such  lands,  mines, 

ff  Parliament  of  Canada.  minerals,  or  royalties,  shall  belong  to  the  several 

^»r      <rrTTNTo  i  .«.T^«  Proviuccs  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 

Til.— ^rUDlOATTRE.  Brtfnswick,  in  which  the  same  are  situate  or  arise, 

96.  The  governor-general  shall  appoint  the'  judges  subject  to  any  trusts  existing  in  respect  thereof,  and 
>f  the  Superior,  District,  aad  County  Courts  in  each  to  any  interest  other  than  that  of  the  Province  in  the 
^roTince,  except  those  of  the  Courts  of  Probate  in  same. 

^'oTa  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.                           ^  ^  110.  All  assets  connected  with  such  portions  of 

97.  Until  the  laws  relative  to  property  and  civil  the  pubUc  debt  of  each  Province  as  are  assumed  by 
'i^bt<«in  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  that  Province,  shall  belons  to  that  Province. 

tad  the  procedure  of  the  courts  in  those  Provinces  ill.  Canada  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts  and  liabil- 

ire  made  uniform,  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  those  ities  of  each  Province  existing  at  tbe  Union. 

^Tinces  appoiuted  by  the  governor-general  shall  be  112.    Ontario  and   Quebec,    conjointly,   shall  be 

\t\Kied  from  the  respective  bars  of  those  Provinces,  liable  to  Canada  for  the  amount  ^if  any)  by  which 

dS.  The  judges  of  toe  courts  of  Quebec  shall  be  se-  the  debt  of  the  Province  of  Canaaa  exceeds,  at  the 

ected  from  the  bar  of  that  Province.  Union,  $62,600,000,  and  shall  be  charged  with  in- 

99.  The  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall  hold  terest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum 

ifiice  during  good  behavior ;  but  shall  bo  removable  thereon. 

^y  tbe  governor-general  on  address  of  the  senate  and  113.  The  assets  enumerated  in  the  fourth  schedule 

^>aje  of  commons.                                     ^  to  this  act,  belonging  at  the  union  to  the  Province 

,  100.  The  salaries,  allowances,  and  pensions  of  the  of  Canada,  shall  De  the  property  of  Ontario  and 

jodgea  of  the  Superior,  District,  and  County  Courts  Quebec  conjointly. 

except  the  Courts  of  Probate  in  Nova  Scotia  and  114.  Nova  Scotia  shall  be  liable  to  Canada  for  the 

^ew  Bmnswick),   and  of  the  Admiralty  Courts  in  amount  (if  any)  by  which  its  public  debt  exceeds  at 

^  where  the  judees  thereof  are  for  the  time  being  the  union  $8,000,000,  and  it  shall  be  charged  with 

^aid  by  salair,  shall  be  fixed  and  provided  by  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum 

Parliament  of  Canada.  thereon. 

,  I'.'l.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  may,  notwithstand-  115.  New  Bmnswick  shall  be  liable  to  Canada  for 

'<ig  aoj  thing  in  this  act,  from  time  to  time  provide  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  its  public  debt  ex- 

Eor  tbe  constitution,  maintenance,  and  organization  ceeds  at  the  union  ^7,000,000,  and  shall  be  charged 

^1  a  general  court  of  appeal  for  Canada,  and  for  the  with  interest  at  tbe  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  an- 

'^tabli&hment  of  any  aoaitional  courts  for  the  better  num  tiiereon. 

cdmioidtration  of  the  laws  of  Canada.  116.  In  case  the  public  debts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 

^.,  New  Brunswick   do  not  at  the  union  amount  to 

^IL—REVENTJE8— DEBTS— ASSETS— TAXATION.  $8,000,000  and  $7,000,000  respectively,  they  shaU  re- 

102.  All  duties  and  revenues  over  which  the  re-  spectively  receive  by  half-yearly  payments  in  ad- 

jpectivo  legislatures  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  vance  from  the  government  of  Canada,  interest  at 

pew  Brunswick  before  and  at  the  union  had,  and  five  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  difference  between 

hare-  -  -    ■  .         .         '..  .,      «^ .     ,  .      «..    , ^.__  j_i-^ j — i. 
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in  this  act)  subject  to  the  right  of  Can&da  to  assume 
any  lands  or  public  property  required  for  fortifica- 
tions or  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

118.  The  follovv'ing  sums  shall  be  paid  yearly  by 
Canada  to  the  several  Provinces  for  the  support  of 
their  govemments  and  legislatures  : 

Ontario $SO,(K)0 

Sucbec 70,000 
ova  Seotla 60.000 

New  Brunswick 50,000 

$260,000 

and  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  each  Province  shall  be 
made,  equal  to  eighty  cents  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one.  and  in  the  case  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  by  each  subsequent 
decennial  census  until  the  population  of  each  of  those 
two  Provinces  amounts  to  four  hundred  thousand 
souls,  at  which  rate  such  grant  shall  hereafter  re- 
main. Such  grants  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all 
future  demands  on  Canada,  and  shall  be  paid  half- 
yearly  in  advance  to  each  Province ;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  shall  deduct  from  such  grants, 
as  against  any  Province,  all  sums  chargeable  as 
interest  on  the  public  debt  of  that  Province  in  ex- 
cess of  the  several  amounts  stipulated  in  this  act. 

119.  New  Brunswick  shall  receive  by  half-yearly 
payments,  in  advance^  from  Canada  for  the  period  of 
ten  years  from  the  union,  an  additional  allowance  of 
sixty-three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  But  so 
long  as  the  public  debt  of  that  Province  remains 
under  seven  millions  of  dollars,  a  (J^duction  equal  to 
the  interest  at  five  per  centum  per  annum  on  such 
deficiency  shall  be  made  from  the  said  sum  of  sixty- 
three  thousand  dollars. 

120.  All  pavments  to  be  made  under  this  act,  or  in 
discharge  of  liabilities  created  under  anv  act  of  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick respectively,  and  assumed  by  Canada,  shall, 
until  the  rarliamcnt  of  Canada  otherwise  directs,  be 
made  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  ordered  by  the  governor-general  in 
couhcil. 

121.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  any  one  of  the  Provinces  shall,  from  and 
after  the  union,  be  admitted  free  into  each  of  the 
other  Provinces. 

122.  The  customs  and  excise  laws  of  each  Prov- 
ince shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  con- 
tinue in  force  until  altered  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

123.  Where  custom  duties  are,  at  the  union,  levia- 
ble on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandises  in  any  two 
provinces,  those  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises 
may,  from  and  after  the  union,  be  imported  from  one 
of  those  Provinces  into  the  other  of  them  on  proof 
of  payment  of  the  customs  duty  leviable  thereon 
in  the  Province  of  exportation,  and  on  payment 
of  such  further  amount  (if  any)  of  customs  duty 
as  is  leviable  thereon  in  the  Province  of  impor- 
tation. 

124.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  the  right  of 
New  Brunswick  to  levy  the  lumber  dues  provided  in 
chapter  fifteen  of  title  three  of  the  revised  statutes 

«of  New  Brunswick,  or  in  any  act  amending  that  act 
before  or  after  the  union,  and  not  increasing  the 
amount  of  such  dues ;  but  the  lumber  of  ony  of  the 
Provinces,  other  than  New  Brunswick,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  such  dues. 

125.  No  lands  or  property  belonging  to  Canada  or 
any  Province  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  taxation. 

126.  Such  portions  of  the  dues  and  revenues  over 
which  the  respective  legislatures  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  had  before  the  union 
power  of  appropriation  as  are  by  this  act  reserved  to 
the  respective  governments  or  legislatures  of  the 
Provinces,  and  all  duties  and  revenues  raided  by 
them  in  accordance  with  the  special  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  this  act,  shall  in  each  Province 


form  one  consolidated  revenue  fand,  to  be  i^propn* 
ated  for  the  public  service  of  the  Prorioce. 

IX. — MISOELLANEOUS  FBOTISIOS^. 
GENERAL. 

127.  If  any  person,  at  the  passing  ef  this  ict  i 
member  of  the  council  of  Canada,  ^ots  Stntit,  n* 
New  Brnnswick,  to  whom  a  place  in  tiM  seoite  :< 
offered,  does  not  within  thirty  davs  tiiereilter.  br 
writing  under  his  hand,  addressee^  to  the  goTerso:- 
general  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  or  to  the  li-r. 
tenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Bnia>irid 
(as  the  case  may  be),  accept  the  same,  he  sfadi  t . 
deemed  to  have  declined  the  same ;  aod  anj  pe^ 
son  who,  bcing^  at  the  passing  of  this  act.  a'lEm 
ber  of  the  le^slativc  councff  of  Nora  Swtia  •  r 
New  Brunswick,  accepts  a  place  in  the  vrcit 
shall  thereby  vacate  his  seat  in  such  lesisUt'T- 
council. 

128.  Every  member  of  the  senate  or  \m»  < 
commons  of  Canada  shall,  before  takini:  bU  m'. 
therein,  take  and  subscribe  before  the  eore!t«- 
general,  or  some  person  authorized  hj  hiia.  i- ' 
every  member  of  a  le^slative  council  or  Ie?ijl4*:Tr 
assembly  of  any  province,  shall,  before  taiio;  Vs 
seat  therein,  take  and  subscribe  before  the  liesteDaci- 

fovernor  of  the  Province,  or  some  person  aeth«.«ro- 
y  him,  the  oath  of  allegiance  contained  in  the  i'ti 
schedule  to  this  act,  and  every  member  of  tbcfo* 
of  Canada^^  and  every  member  of  the  legiiUtJ* 
council  of  Quebec,  shall  also,  before  takin^bisKi: 
therein,  take  and  subscribe   before  the  goTer:"'- 

general,  or    some  person  authorized  hj  oia  tbf 
edaration  of  qualification  contained  in  the  xx 
schedule* 

129.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this aX:' 
laws  in  force  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Kew  Brn- 
wick  at  the  union,  and  all  courts  of  dnl  and  cris- 
inal  jurisdiction,  and  all  le^al  commission^  ^wf% 
and  authorities,  and  all  omcers,  judicial,  3dmioi.<n- 
tivc,  and  ministerial,  existing  therein  at  the  cti^i 
shall  continue  in  Ontario,  Quebec.  Nova  Scouiti 
New  Brunswick  respectively,  as  if  tiie  union  t»d  s ' 
been  made,  (except  with  respect  to  anch  usKf 
acted  by  or  exist  under  acts  of  the  Pu-Iiacu'at  : 
Great  Britain  or  of  the  PiEuiiament  of  the  Caif. 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,)  to  bs  ^^ 
pea^d,  abolished,  or  altered  by  the  Pariiaaipm  p^ 
Canada,  or  by  the  legislative  of  the  respectirc  Pre?- 
inces,  accordiujg  to  the  authority  of  the  Portaia'*-' 
or  of  that  legislature  under  this  act 

180.  Untilthe  Parliament  of  Canada  olhervi??  ^ 
vides,  all  officers  of  the  several  provinces  U"" 
duties  to  discharge  in  relation  io  matters  ot*-*:  tb.; 
those  coming  within  the  clauses  of  sabjectsbr  *::• 
act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  l^slatcres  of  !- 
Provinces  shall  be  officers  of  Cana^  and  shall  c  = 
tinue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  re«prt^i'' 
offices  under  the  same  liabilities,  respaosib:l:Bi- 
and  penalties  as  if  the  union  had  not  been  raiit. 

131.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  oth«Tjn' 
provides,  the  governor-general  in  council  mar  fr  ■- 
time  to  time  appoint  such  officers  as  the  p^rert'^ 
general  in  council  deems  necessary  or  proper  fi»r: 
effectual  execution  of  this  act. 

132.  The  Parliament  and  Government  af  Cau - 
shall  have  fell  powers  necessarvor  proper  f^rp*^ 
forming  the  obligations  of  ConacLa  or  of  aor  Ptjn3« 
thereot;  as  part  of  the  British  empire  toward* tv*  r 
countries,  arising  under  treaties  Dctween  the  f- r^ 
and  such  foreign  countries. 

133.  Either  the  English  or  the  French  larjair- 
may  bo  used  by  any  person  in  the  debates  *•<  J-^ 
houses  of  Parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the  hoi**  *^- 
tho  legislature  of  Quebec,  and  both  these  UajHJi: 
shall  be  used  in  the  respective  records  and  u^jt^^ 
of  both  houses  j  and  either  of  those  lanenas^  ^■ 
be  used  by  anv  person  or  in  anv  pleading  (v  pr^^ 
in  or  issuing  from  any  court  o/  Can«da,  cstablisfcs 
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cDtler  this  act,  and  in  or  from  all  or  anj  of  the  courts 
cfQnebec. 

The  acts  of  Parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Quebec  shall  be  printed  and  published  in 
both  those  langnages. 

104.  Cntil  the  legislature  of  Ontario  or  of  Quebec 
fthenrise  prorides,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  On- 
tirio  and  Quebec  maj  each  appoint  under  the  ijTeat 
jealof  the  Province  the  following  officers,  to  nold 
office  durii%  pleasure,  that  is  to  saj :  the  attnmej- 
jreneral,  the  secretary  and  registrar  of  the  Province, 
the  treasurer  of  the  Province,  the  commissioner  of 
croini'lands,  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
ind  pablic  works,  and  in  the  case  of  Quebec  the 
solicitor-general ;  and  may,  by  order  of  the  lieuten- 
snt-goTcrDor  in  council  from  time  to  time  prescribe 
the  duties  of  those  officers  and  of  the  several  depart- 
ments over  which  thev  shall  preside,  or  to  wnich 
thfj  siaall  belong,  and  of  the  officers  and  clerks 
thereof;  and  may  also  appoint  other  and  additional 
officers  to  hold  office  during  pleasure,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe  the  anties  of  these  oMcers, 
and  of  the  several  departments  over  which  they  shall 
preside,  or  to  which  they  shall  belong,  and  of  the 
officers  and  clerks  thereof. 

13o.  Until  the  legislature  of  Ontario  or  Quebec 
otbenrise  provides,  all  rights,  powers,  duties,  func- 
tions, responsibilities,  or  authorities  at  the  passing 
of  this  act  vested  in  or  imposed  on  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, secretary  and  registrar  of  the  Province  of  Can- 
tda,  minister  of  finance,  commissioner  of  crown* 
lands,  commissioner  of  public  works,  and  minister 
of  agriculture,  and  receiver  general,  by  any  law, 
sutate,  or  ordinance  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Can- 
bia  or  Canada,  and  not  repugnant  to  this  act,  shall 
be  Te.^tcd  in  or  imposed  on  any  officer  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  lieutenant-governor  for  the  discharge 
cf  the  same  or  any  of  them ;  and  the  commissioners 
of  agriculture  and  public  works  shall  perform  the 
dnties  aud  functions  of  the  office  of  mimster  of  agri- 
culture at  the  passing  of  this  act  imposed  by  the 
law  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
commissioner  of  public  works. 

13«),  Until  altered  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in 
coQDcil,  the  great  seals  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  re- 
spectively shall  be  the  same,  or  of  the  same  design, 
as  thoiie  Qsed  in  the  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and 
Lower  Canada  respectively  before  their  union  as  the 
ProTince  of  Canada. 

1"7.  The  words  "and  from  thence  to  the  end  of 
the  then  next  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature,"  or 
^ords  to  the  same  effect,  used'  in  any  temporary  act 
ef  the  Province  of  Canada  not  expired  oefore  the 
union,  shall  be  construed  to  extend  and  apply  to  the 
wit  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  if  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  act  is  within  the  powers  of  the 
Mme  as  defined  by  this  act,  or  to  the  next  sessions 
of  the  legislatures  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  respect- 
ivelr.  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  act  is  within  the 
pfiwors  of  the  same  as  defined  hj  this  act. 

^."'.  From  and  after  the  union,  the  use  of  the 
wjrds  "Upper  Canada"  instead  of  "Ontario,"  or 
"Lower  Canada"  instead  of  "Quebec,"  in  any  deed, 
^^,  process,  pleadinor  matter,  document,  matter  or 
^11  n J,  shall  not  invalidate  the  same. 

1  '.\  Any  proclamation  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
i  roTJnce  of  Canada  issued  before  the  union  to  take 
wutat  a  time  which  is  subsequent  to  the  union, 
wjiether  relating  to  that  Province  or  to  Upper  Can- 
ada, or  to  Lower  Canada,  and  the  several  matters 
an(.  things  therein  proclaimed,  shall  be,  and  continue 
Of  like  force  and  effect  as  if  the  union  had  not  been 
made.  , 

'* ;  ^^7  proclamation  which  is  authorized  bv  any 
jct  of  the  le^slature  of  the  Province  of  Canada  to 
^tf  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  the  Province  of 

tnada,  whether  relating  to  that  Province,  or  to 
M'per  Canada^  or  to  Lower  Canada,  and  which  is 
jIM  issued  before  the  union,  mavbe  issued  bv  the 
ueutenant-govemor  of  Ontario  or 'Quebec,  as  its*  sub- 


ject  matter  requires,  under  the  great  seal  thereof, 
and  from  and  after  the  issue  of  such  proclamation 
the  same  and  the  several  matters  and  things  therein 
proclaimed  shall  be,  and  continue  of  the  like  force 
and  effect  in  Ontario  or  Quebec,  as  if  the  union  had 
not  been  made. 

141.  The  penitentiary  of  the  Province  of  Canada 
shall,  until  tiie  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise  pro- 
vides, be  and  continue  the  penitentiary  of  Ontario 
and  of  Quebec. 

142.  The  division  and  adjustment  of  the  debts, 
credits,  liabilities,  properties  and  assets  of  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  arbitrament  of  three  arbitrators,  one  chosen 
by  the  government  of  Ontario,  one  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Quebec,  and  one  by  the  government  of 
Canada;  and  the  selection  of  the  arbitrators  shall 
not  be  made  until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  the 
legislatures  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  met,  and 
the  arbitrator  chosen  bv  the  government  of  Can- 
ada shall  not  be  a  resfdent  cither  in  Ontario  or 
Quebec. 

143.  The  governor-general  in  council  may  from 
time  to  time  order  that  such  and  so  many  of  the 
records,  books  and  documents  of  the  Province  of 
Canada  as  he  thinks  fit  shall  be  appropriated  and 
delivered  cither  to  Ontario  or  to  Quebec,  and  the 
same  shall  thenceforth  be  the  property  of  thai 
Province ;  and  any  copy  thereof,  or  extract  there- 
from, duly  certified  by  the  officer  having  charge 
of  the  original  thereof,  shall  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence. 

144.  The  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec  may  from 
time  to  time,  by  proclamation  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  Province,  to  take  effect  from  a  dav  to  be  ap- 
pointed therein,  constitute  townships  in  those  parts 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  which  townships  arc 
not  then  already  constituted,  and  fix  the  metes  and 
bounds  thereof. 

X.    IXTEKCOLONIAL  EAILWAT. 

145.  Inasmuch  as  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  joined  in  a  declara- 
ration  that  the  construction  of  the  intercolonial  rail- 
way is  essential  to  the  consolidation  of  the  union  of 
British  North  America,  and  to  the  assent  thereto  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  have  conse- 
(^uently  agreed  that  provision  should  be  made  for  its 
immediate  construction  by  the  government  of  Can- 
ada ;  therefore,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  that  agree- 
ment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  government  and 
Parliament  of  Canada  to  provide  for  the  commence- 
ment, within  six  months  after  the  union,  of  a  railway 
connecting  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with  the  city  of 
Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  the  construction 
thereof  without  intermission,  and  the  completion 
thereof  with  all  practicable  speed. 

XI.    ADMISSION  OF  OTIIEB  COLONIES. 

146.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  her  majesty's  most  honorable  privy 
council,  on  addresses  from  the  houses  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada,  and  fh)m  the  houses  of  the  respect- 
ive legislatures  of  the  Colonies  or  Provinces  of 
Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  British 
Columbia,  to  admit  those  Colonies  or  Provinces,  or 
any  of  them,  into  the  union,  and  on  address  from 
the  houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  to  admit 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  Northwestern  Territory,  or 
either  of  them  into  the  union,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  in  each  case  as  are  in  the  addresses  ex- 
pressed and  as  the  Queen  thinks  fit  to  approve,  sub- 
pect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  the  provis- 
ions of  any  order  in  council  in  that  behalf  shall  have 
effect  as  if  they  hadl)een  enacted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

147.  In  case  of  the  admission  of  Newfoundland 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  either  of  them,  each 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  representation  in  the  leoate  of 
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Canada  of  four  members,  and  ^notwithatandinp;  any- 
thing in  this  act)  in  case  of  tne  admission  orNew- 
fonnaland  the  normal  number  of  senators  shaQ  be 
serentj-six,  and  their  maximum  number  shall  be 
eighty-tvro;  but  Prince  Edward  Island  when  ad- 
mitted shall  be  deemed  to  be  compromised  in  the 
third  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  Canada  is,  in 
relation  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Senate,  divided 
br  this  acty  and  accordingly,  after  the  admission  of 


Prince  Edward  Island,  whether  Newfoundlaod  U  i-^- 
mitted  or  not,  the  representation  of  Kotb  Scotia  an* 
New  Brunswick  in  the  senate  shall,  as  Taeandes  o£ 
cur,  be  reduced  from  twelre  to  ten  members  respect 
ively,  and  the  representation  of  each  of  those  Pror 
inces  shall  not  be  increased  at  anr  time  bejond  ten, 
except  under  the  proriaions  of  this  act  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  or  six  additional  senators  aad^ 
the  direction  of  the  Qneeo. 


R 

REED  INSTRUMENTS  (op  Music).  The  the  top  of  tbe  wind-cheat,  with  the  pobtn  of 
great  improTements  which  have  been  made  In  the  reeds  down;  the  rear  ends  of  the  keys  rest- 
reed  instruments  within  a  few  years  past,  entitle  ing  on  the  open  ends  of  these  metallic  pip«s^ 
them  to  a  place  in  a  record  of  the  advance  of  and  thns  forming  the  ralves. 
mechanical  science  and  art.  The  first  application  The  lap,  or  ro^ng  melodeoa,  to  which  about 
of  the  vibration  of  a  free  tongue  of  metal  to  the  this  time  (1840)  slight  legs  were  added,  tod  a 
production  of  musical  sounds  is  probably  due  to  contriyanoe  for  working  the  bellows  bj  tke 
that  very  unmusical  people,  the  Chinese.  As  foot,  was  becoming  popular  for  schooli  a>l 
might  have  been  expected,  there  was  not  much  small  churches  as  a  substitute  for  the  string^*: 
concord  or  harmony  in  the  sounds  they  pro-  instruments  which  had  hitherto  been  used  «$ 
duced.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  an  in-  accompaniments  for  church  xnuac.  It  v» 
strument  invented  by  Armiot  in  the  last  century,  as  yet,  however,  very  far  from  being  perfect 
but  which  never  came  into  use,  was  or  was  not  A  modification,  which  greatly  improved  tit 
a  reed  instrument.  The  Eolodicon,  invented  tone,  was  adopted  by  most  of  the  maniifs> 
by  Eschenberg,  of  Bohemia,  about  1806,  did  turers,  though  it  cannot  now  be  ascertsined  Ij 
produce  musical  sounds  by  the  vibration  of  whom  it  was  first  suggested.  The  reeds  were 
elastic  tongues  of  metal,  but  it  was  a  rude  affair,  riveted  upon  a  piece  of  brass,  swedged  g: 
The  Accoi^ion,  invented  about  1821,  and  claim-  bent  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  the 
ed  by  both  European  and  American  inventors,  edges  of  which  were  then  inserted  in  grooTv^ 
followed  this.  It  possessed  some  advantages,  but  mmle  for  them  upon  the  upper  ade  of  tiie 
more  disadvantages  in  its  use  as  an  accompa-  wind-chest,  directly  over  the  valve  mortkv: 
niment  to  the  voice,  and  has  been  used  rather  and  in  order  to  bring  the  point  of  the  reed  tu 
as  a  musical  toy  than  as  a  musical  instrument  vibrate  on  the  inside  (the  air  being  forced  oct- 
of  much  value.  The  Rocking  Mdodeon,  in-  ward),  the  reeds  were  made  to  pass  throori 
troduced  soon  after,  was  at  first  but  little  their  sockets  to  the  under  dde,  and  this  natural- 
more  than  a  larger  accordion,  blown  by  the  ly  took  the  form  of  a  double  carve,  resemMi:ic 
knees  instead  of  the  hands.  The  principle  on  somewhat  the  letter  S.  This  cnrring  of  tb* 
which  these  early  melodeons,  of  which  there  reeds  improved  the  tone,  but  it  rather  incre£5cil 
was  a  considerable  variety  in  style,  size,  and  than  diminished  the  promptness  of  the  Yibr^- 
form,  were  all  constructed,  was  that  of  forcing  tions,  where,  as  was  yet  the  caso  with  all  rc^ 
the  air  out  through  the  reeds,  by  means  of  tbe  instruments,  the  air  was  forced  oatwaid.  Ic 
bellows,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  musi-  1846  Mr.  Jeremiah  Carhart,  then  of  Baflilx 
cal  sounds.  As  the  metallic  tongues  were  not  now  and  for  some  years  of  the  manufacture.* 
nsuiJly  made  with  the  most  mathematical  pre-  house  of  Carhart  and  Needham,  secured  a  [ttten: 
cision  or  perfection  of  'finish,  and  as  they  were,  for  a  certain  construction  of  bellows  with  other 
moreover,  very  often  clogged  or  obstructed  by  combinations,  to  operate  the  reeds  by  scctioc 
particles  of  dust  or  other  slight  difficulties,  or  drawing  in,  instead  of  forcing  ont,  tbe  adr. 
which  impeded  their  free  vibrations,  there  was  This  process,  since  known  as  the  ^  exbaa-t 
almost  necessarily  a  hesitancy  and  trouble  in  plan,"  which  had  been  previously  thougli  ^^' 
producing  the  desired  note  with  the  requisite  successfully  attempted,  was  the  first  constdcn* 
promptness ;  the  instrument  did  not  *^  speak "  ble  step  in  improving  reed  instraments,  xarl 
so  readily  as  the  performer  wished,  and  not  un-  rendering  them  really  valuable  as  accomp^:- 
frequently  on  some  notes  could  not  be  made  to  ments  to  the  voice.  It  was  only  a  fir4  ^t<:;i, 
**  speak  "  at  all.  Several  manufacturers  in  New  but  it  has  been  followed  by  numerous  other* 
England  and  New  York  had,  however,  as  early  as  which  have  made  these  instruments  superior  t  > 
1840,  adopted  some  improvements  which  render-  the  piano,  and,  for  home  moac,  to  theparli'r 
ed  their  instruments  preferable  to  those  hitherto  organ,  in  expression  and  feeling.  Mr.  CaiW:^> 
made,  and  rendered  them  a  tolerable  accompa-  invention,  as  was  justly  claimed,  gave  ti>  tie 
niment  for  church  music,  though  not  a  very  instrument  an  improved  quality  of  tone,  grtiiter 
desirable  one.  The  most  important  of  these  durability,  more  ^mplicity  of  constroruoa,  in- 
Improvements  was  that  by  which  the  reeds  creased  promptness  of  utterance,  a  uniformitv 
were  each  fastened  to,  and  vibrated  in  a  small  of  tones,  and  equal  distribution  of  power  throng 
square  metallic  pipe,  which  was  inserted  through  the  entire  scale. 
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The  melodeoDS  made  on  thb  plan  by  Oarliart, 
aad  soon  afterward  bj  Prince  ti  Co.,  were,  at 
tirat  small,  having  ool/  fonr  octaves  of  reeds, 
and  were  nniform  in  aze  and  in  their  eitremo 
plainness  of  atyle.  The  melodeon  of  that  day 
was  only  an  ngly,  oblong  box,  with  a  dependent 
belbn-s,  a  simple  ireddle  like  that  of  the  old- 
tashioned  small  spinning-wheel,  and  funr  very 
smiJI,  rickety  hga.  Alter  two  or  three  yeara, 
they  were  increased  in  size  and  extended  to 
iuar  and  a  half  and  five  octAvea,  with  two  Beta 
of  reeds.  The  fonii  of  the  bellows  was  also 
changed,  the  exhauster  being  placed  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  reed-board  instead  of  nnder- 
neoth  the  bellows.  The  resalt  of  this  change 
IVIL9  a  decided  improvement  in  the  means  for 
0|>erati[ig  the  bellows. 

There  vroa  still,  however,  a  diffionlty  in  re- 
gard to  tbo  tones  of  the  inBtrnment.  They 
lacked  softness,  aiid,thoagh  improved  by  cnrv- 
inj  the  reeds,  had  still  too  mach  of  the  harsh 
and  metallic  sound.  In  1849  Mr.  Emmons 
llamlin,  now  of  the  firm  of  Mason  &  Hamlin 
bat  then  with  Prince  &  Co.,  mode  and  patented 
tbe  discovery  that,  by  slightly  twisting  each 
already  curved  reed,  or  as  it  is  now  teehnioally 
called,  "voicing"  the  reed,  this  harshness  of. 
tone  eonld  be  entirely  obviated.  The  cnt  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  reed  after  "  voicing." 


This  great  improvement  incresaed  the  popu- 
larity of  the  instrument,  and  was  adopted  at 
once  by  all  the  best  mannfactnrers.  Another 
ifficalty,  however,  in  the  nse  of  the  melodeon 
for  any  thing  except  ehnrch  mnsic,  or  the  sim- 
[-lor  tones  of  secular  mnsic,  was  its  want  of 
scope.  It  was  believed  impossible,  and  prob- 
ably was  80,  without  material  changes  in  its 
node  of  constmction,  to  extend  it  much  beyond 
four  and  a  half  or  five  octaves,  and  two  sets  of 
reeds.  A  few  instromenta  were  manufactured 
having  two  manuals,  or  key-boards,  but  they 
were  not  popnlar.  In  1866,  Messrs.  Mason  & 
Hamllo,  who  bad  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  melodeons  the  previous  year,  completed  their 
first  "or^an  Aarmonium,"  introducing  for  the 
first  time  four  sets  of  reeds,  and  baring  two 
miuinals  of  keys.  The  reeds  extended  from 
CCCinthe"bonidon"  toO""'in  Altjorsoven 
iwaves.  To  this  instmment  were  applied  two 
blow-pedals,  which  gave  to  the  perfonner  a 
better  coDtrol  of  it,  and  enabled  him  to  prodnce 
efiects  not  hitherto  attained  by  any  reed  instru- 
uiCTit  in  this  coantry.  Its  fine,  sonorous  tones, 
Mil  the  increased  power  and  variety  of  its 
Slops,  brought  it  at  once  into  popular  favor, 
snd  removed  mnch  of  the  pr^udico  hitherto 
entertained  against  reed  instniments. 

In  1881,  after  nuioerons  experiments  and 
niodiflcatious,  the  same  firm  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic their  ^' lehool  harrrumitim,"  an  instrument  of 
?reat  simplicity  of  construction,  but  retaining 
sll  the  good  features  of  the  organ  liarmonimn. 


The  same  year  tbey  adopted  the  vertical,  in  the 
place  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  bellows, 
which  gave  the  opportunity  for  a  more  elegant 
and  tasteful  form  to  tbo  instrument,  which 
thenceforward  became  as  elegant  an  addition 
to  the  furniture  of  the  parlor  as  it  bad 
been  previously  nngraceful  and  objection- 
able. The  ampler  construction,  the  vertical 
bellows,  and  the  improved  form,  were  at 
once  applied  to  the  organ  harmonium,  and 
greatly  improved  its  appearance  and  power. 
To  this  remodelled  instrument,  the  name  of 
ealiitut  organ  was  given  m  18G2.  Many  of 
these  improvements  have  since  been  adopted 
by  other  mannfactnrers,  who  have  taken  the 
name  of  organ  with  some  other  prefii,  as  Cot- 
tage, Gem,  or  Monitor,  and  have  been  enabled 
by  the  nse  of  these  improvements  to  manufac- 
ture melodeona  of  mnch  better  qnality  than 
they  conid  make  six  or  ^ght  years  since ;  bnt 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Bamlin,  who,  by  their  enter- 
prise, have  become  much  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  reed  instmments  in  the  United  States, 
have  been  constantly  adding  other  improve- 
ments, most  of  which  are  peculiar  fo  their  in- 
stmraents.  Of  these  the  most  important  are 
the  donble-bellows,  which  greatly  increases  the 
power  of  the  instrument,  the  improved  wlf- 
adjuttiriff  Tfed-rahei,  the  automatic  iell<net 
ncetl,  a  simple  affair,  but  one  of  t)ie  mo:<t  val- 
uable additions  made  to  the  instrument;  it  is  a 
simple  hook  attached  to  the  bellows  in  such  a 
way  as  to  graduate  the  opening  or  dosbg  of 
the  swell  automatically.  Its  action  will  bo 
the  cnts. 


of  the  tones  of  the  organ:  iFtuxTs 
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oetare  coupler,  which  nearly  doubles  the  power  of  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Jano  5th,  recciv*  1 
the  instruments ;  noiseless  safety-vahes,  to  regu-  an  interesting  communication  from  Rev.  S.  iL 
late  the  escape  of  wind  and  the  pressure  upon  Bowen,  a  missionary  of  the  church  at  Yokt>- 
the  wind-chest,  and  thus  prevent  the  hissing  hama,  who  sent  a  circular,  addressed  to  Cimi- 
sound  so  disagreeable  in  some  reed  iqstruments ;  tians,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacinc 
and  the  improved  eomhination  register,  to  facil-  isles,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  askiaj 
itate  the  drawing  and  closing  the  stops.  These  the  active  cooperation  of  all  Christians  in  tJ- 
improvements,  and  the  great  care  taken  in  its  conversion  of  Japan.  The  young  men  of  r»v.k 
construction,  have  rendered  the  "Cabinet  Or-  there,  the  missionary  says,  are  bein^  inatruct  I 
gan  "  the  best  and  most  complete  reed  instru-  in  the  English  language  by  the  missionaries  ^: 
ment  yet  produced,  though  the  other  instru-  the  desire  oT  the  Government,  and  ranch  py»l 
raents  manufactured  by  the  other  large  manu-  is  accomplished  in  this  way ;  but  althoa«rh  tic 
fiicturers  are  greatly  superior  to  the  best  of  the  people  are  ready  and  anxious  to  leamof  Chri-:, 
European  instruments,  all  of  which  yet  adhere  the  old  laws,  which  are  exceedingly  severe,  ^re 
to  the  old  system  of  forcing  the  air  outward,  still  in  force,  prohibiting  the  t<jachmg  of  Chr> 
So  rapid  has  been  the  advance  in  the  improve-  tianity  in  the  empire.  A  letter  of  Chri-tij^ 
ment  of  the  American  reed  instruments,  that  greeting  was  received  from  the  Free  Churca  ^i 
the  poorest  instrument  ofany  respectable  manu-  Scotland,  and  also  one  from  the  moderator  uf 
facturer  at  the  present  time  is  greatly  superior  the  General  Assembly  of  that  church- 
to  the  best  of  ten  years  since.  Stops,  analogous  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  rtla- 
to  those  in  use  in  pipe  organs,  have  been  intro-  tive  to  a  change  of  the  official  name  of  the 
duced  into  the  higher  grades  of  these  instru-  church : 

raents,  and  add  materially  to  their  beauty  and  Whereas,  It  is  alleged  that  many  persons  who  woclJ 

variety  of  tone.     One  of  these,  the  Voz  Hu-  be  glad  to  connect  tbemselves  with  the  Keformci 

majia  stop,  applied  to  the  Estey  organ,  is  a  P"tch  Church    and  would  do  so  if  not   reptu^i 

somewhat    complicated    contrivance    of   fans  Jj^****^  ^''^     ^"*^^    "*  ^«  ^^^  ^^  ^^  "*^"-  ^ 

driven  by  clock-work,  to  communicate  at  will  .     whereas.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  minisitr^ 

a  more  tremulous  motion  to  the  vibrations  of  and  members,  a  change  in  our  style  and  titJ^  thit 

the  reeds;  and,  but  for  its  liability  to  frequent  would  obviate  objections  based  upon  this  groard 

derangement,  might  prove  a  valuable  at^unct  to  would  decidedly  promote  the  growth  and  i«ere.u 

.r     »     .             J.      rri_           ^           J         •         T. •  V  of  the  denomination ;  therefore, 

the  instrument.     The  energy  and  genius  which  R^Ued,  That  a.  committer  consiating  of  far 

are  devoted  to  the  construction  of  these  mstru-  ministers  and  three  elders,  be  appointed  to  exaniiie 

ments,  and  the   vigorous    competition  which  into  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  this  chAnr-*- 

is  maintained,  render  it    certain    that  every  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the   Gvti«»' 

modification  which  will  aid  in  perfecting  them,  Synod. 

and  rendering  them  preferable  to  all  others  for  It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  meetia:  •  f 

the  family,  the  school,  or  the  smaller  class  of  the  General  Synod  in  the  village  of  Geneva,  N^ir 

churches,  will  bo  tried,  and  if  found  desirable,  York,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Jnne,  18<57. 

adopted.    The  amount  of  annual  production  of  II.  German  Reformed  Church, — TheTrienaii! 

reed  instruments  in  the  United  States  exceeds  General  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Cbnr  L 

three  millions  of  dollars.  in  the  United  States,  convened  in  Dayton,  Ok  .-, 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.  I.  Reformed  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  28th.  Rtl 
Butch  Church. — ^This  church  reported,  in  1866,  tlio  classes  of  the  church  in  the  Confed^ni:-: 
the  following  statistics:  One  genertd  synod;  States  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina),  which  1 5 
three  particular  synods  (New  York,  Albany,  and  the  war  had  been  for  some  time  cut  oif  fr /.j 
Chicago) ;  thirty-two  classes  (or  presbyteries) ;  the  main  body,  were  represented  by  delecitc^ 
churches,  431 ;  ministers,  407 ;  candidates,  11 ;  and  the  unity  of  the  church  was  thns  fully  r> 
communicants,  55,917;  received  last  year  on  stored.  The  following  persons  were  ek-c:-: 
confession,  3,120 ;  by  letter,  1,855 ;  infants  bap-  ofiicers  :  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Zacharias,  prealdea: : 
tized,  3,307 ;  adults,  607 ;  children  in  Sabbath-  Rev.  D.  Winters  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Fisher,  vio- 
schools,  44,414 ;  contributions  for  benevolent  presidents.  One  of  the  most  important  ^a  - 
uses,  $241,129.55;  for  congregational  purposes,  jects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  ti* 
$049,540.83  ;  moneys  for  benevolent  uses  under  synod  was  the  relation  with  the  Ihitoh  K.- 
control  of  the  several  boards — education,  in  ad-  formed  Church.  The  delegate  of  the  latter  ilt^ 
dition  to  the  income  from  invested  funds,  nomination.  Rev.  Dr.  Chambers,  made  an  :i  1- 
$8,500;  domestic  missions,  $24,589.98;  build-  dress,  in  which  he  submitted  an  invitation  10  0 
ingfand,  $4,433.58;  mission  schools,  §1,157.14;  operate  with  his  church  in  tlie  work  of  fctreic^ 
foreign  missions,  $55,783.75 ;  publication,  $2,-  missions.  The  Western  Synod  (one  of  the  t«\» 
175.72.  These  amounts  are  apart  from  what  particular  synods  into  which  the  German  ?*<.- 
was  contributed  to  the  widows'  fund,  minis-  formed  Church  is  divided)  requested  the  Gra- 
ters' fund,  to  the  theological  seminary  at  New  eral  Synod  to  take  measures  to  effect  a  closer 
Brunswick,  and  to  Hope  College.  There  are  union  with  the  Dutch  Church.  The  comraime, 
in  connection  with  the  church  two  colleges,  to  which  the  action  of  the  Western  S^nod  w.i- 
one  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  the  other  at  referred,  took  a  favorable  view  of  the  sab':^^*. 
Holland,  Michigan.  and,  after  some  discussion,  the  further  consider- 

The  General  Synod  of  the  church,  which  met  ation  of  it.was  deferred  until  the  next  trieniiLi- 
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session  of  the  General  Synod.    The  preceding  In  1818  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Ma- 
(icneral  Synod  had  requested  the  general  classes  chinery  and  Clerk  of  the  Dies  in  the  Royal 
t'>  take  action  on  the  omission  of  the  word  Mint^  which  post  he  held  nearly  eight  years, 
"  German  "  in  the  official  name  of  the  chnrch,  acquiring  dnnng  that  time  an  intimate  kuowl- 
n  change  which  the  General  Synod  deemed  to  •edge  of  the  art  of  coining,  and  especiaUy  of  the 
be  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  machinery  necessary.     Subsequently,  upon  the 
ciiurch.     It  appears  that  a  number  of  classes  death  of  his  father  in  1821,  he  entered  into 
\oted  against  the  omission,  under  the  impres-  partnership  with  his  brother  ii;  civil  engiueer- 
rion  that  it  would  endanger  the  title,  ot  the  ing,   furnishing  machinery  for  the  mints  of 
church  to  its  property,  and  that  thus  the  consti-  Mexico,  Peru,  Lisbon,  London,  Calcutta,  Bom- 
tut  ional  number  of  classes  necessary  for  adoption  bay,  etc.    They  furnished,  also,  machinery  of 
did  not  vote  for  the  change.    The  present  Gen-  various  kinds  for  the  Russian  Government,  con- 
oral  Synodf  believing  that  the  fear  of  danger  to  structed  marine  engines  for  the  Peninsular,  Ori- 
thd  church  property  involved  in  the  change  ental,  Sardinian,  Transatlantic,  and  other  com- 
to  be  entirely  groundless,  again  resolved  to  re-  panics,  planned  bridges,  and  surveyed  railroads, 
quest  the  classes  to  take  action  on  the  omission  besides  executing  many  other  works  in  Great 
of  the  word  German.    The  new  liturgy,  which  Britain  and  Ireland.    The  brothers  Rennie  were 
has  for  many  years  been  a  cause  of  consider-  the  first  to  introduce  screw  propellers  into  the 
a'ule  discord,  as  it  la   regarded    by   its    op-  British  navy  in  1840.    They  also  laid  out  the 
ponents  as  being  pervaded  by  a  high-chorch  line  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
spirit,    come    up   again   for  discussion.     The  and  canied  it  across  Chat  Moss  at  a  cost  of 
Western  committee  not  being  able  to  submit  £57,000  less  than  the  estimates.    In  1822  Mr. 
their  work,  and  asking  for  further  time  to  com-  Rennie  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
plete  it,  the  migority  of  the  committee  of  the  ety,  which  he  served  in  the  offices  of  treasurer 
(leueral   Synod    on  "  liturgy "  recommended  and  vice-president  for  three  years,  and  was 
tLat  the  final  action  on  the  liturgy  be  post-  subsequently  elected  a  member  of  other  impor- 
poncd,  and  that  the  Western  committee  be  al-  tant  societies.    Ue  was  the  author  of  several 
lowed  to  go  forward  witli  their  work  as  pro-  scientific  papers  in  the  "  Transactions "  of  the 
posed,  and  that  the  revised  liturgy,  as  pr^  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  British  Association 
^cuted  by  the  Eastern  Synod,  be  in  the  mean  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  such  as  *^  On 
time  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  churches  and  the  Strength  of  Materials,"  "  On  Hydraulics," 
tkinilies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod.    A  "On  the  Expansion  of  Arches  of  Stone  and 
report  from  the  minority  of  the  committee  was  Iron,"  and  on  bridges,  water-wheels,  dredging, 
presented,  in  which,  for  a  series  of  reasons  and  mechanics.     Ue  was  also  the  author  of 
given,  viz.,  that   the    revised   hturgy,  in  the  many  miscellaneous  reports  on  civil  engineer- 
judgment  of  the  minority,  is  not  adapted  to  the  ing  topics. 

wants  of  the  church,  and  is  not  in  harmony  REUSS,  the  name  of  two  German  principal- 

with  the  spirit  and  standards  of  the  church  and  ities.    I.  Reuss-Greiz.    Prince,  Henry  XXIL, 

involves  a  revolution  of  the  established  order  of  born  March  28,   1854;  succeeded  his  father, 

worship,  they  recommend  that  the  revised  lit-  November  8,  1859.    Area,  148  square  miles ; 

^Tgy  of  the  Eastern  Synod,  together  with  the  population,  in  1864,  48,924.  II.  Reuss-Schlkiz. 

work  of  the  Western  committee,  as  far  as  pros-  Prince,  Henry  LXVIL,  bom  October  20,  1T89 ; 

eciited,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  new  com-  succeeded  his  brother,  June  19,  1854.    Area, 

mittee,  with  instructions  to  prepare,  from  this  297  square  miles ;  population,  in  1864,  86,472. 

material,  and  such  other  sources  as  may  be  ao-  During  the  German-Italian  war  Reuss-Greiz 

ct'ssible,  a  liturgy  adapted  to  the  want  of  the  sided   with    Austria,   and  Reuss-Schleiz  with 

church,  and  in  full  harmony  with  its  standards,  Prussia.    After  the  war  both  joined  the  North 

penius,  and  order  of  worship,  and  lay  the  re-  German  Confederation. 

6ult  of  their  labors  before  the  synod  at  its  next  RHIGOLENE.    Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  of 

triennial  session.    After  a  long  and  animated  Boston,   gives  a  description  of  a  petrolemn- 

discussion  the  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  naphtha  (for  which  he  proposes  the  name  of 

of  sixty-four  yeas  against  fifty-seven  nays.  Rhigolene),  boiling  at  seventy  degrees  F.,  and 

liEXXIE,  Geokoe,  0.  E.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  cmi-  possessing  the  property  of  causing  an  intense 

nent  engineer  and%'riter  on  engineering  topics,  degree  of  cold  by  the  rapidity  of  its  evapora- 

^orn  in  Surrey,  in  1791 ;  died  in  London,  March  tion.    It  is  a  hydro-carbon  destitute  of  oxygen ; 

3«S  1866.    He  was  a  son  of  John  Rennie.  0.  E.,  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  liquids,  having  a 

^'  K.  S.,  etc. ;   was  educated  at  the  classical  specific  gravity  of  0.625,  and  is  supposed  to  be 

^ -hools  of  Isle  worth,  and  St.  Paul,  London,  and  a  combination  of  some  of  the  known  pioducts 

"»  1807  accompanied  his  father  in  his  annual  of  petroleum  with  those  volatile  and  gaseous 

Jl'w  through  Ihigland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  ones  not  yet  fully  examined.    Several  of  these 

Oil  Ills  return  to  Edinburgh  he  was  entered  a  combinations  are  already  known  in  trade  as 

'Student  in  the  University,  giving  his  attention  benzolene,  kerosene,  kerosoleno,  gaaolene,  all 

J^>  classical  and  mathematicS  studies  and  chem-  naphthas,  but  varying  with  diflferent  manufac- 

^jjtry,  and  was  two  years  under  the  tuition  of  turers.    Kerosolcne,  the  boiling-point  of  which 

Irofessor  John  Playfair.    In  1811  he  returned  is  about  ninety  degree:?,  has  been  found  to  be 

^•^  London  and  engaged  in  practical  engineering,  an  eflicient  anasthetio  by  inhalation.    The  dis- 
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corery  by  Dr.  Riobardson,  of  London,  of  a  nso-  was  the  man,  of  all  others,  who  cooldimite  tho 

fal  anffistbesia  by  freezing  throngb  the  agency  Republican  party  of  Rhode  Idand;  the  preseEt 

of  ether  vapor,  reducing  the  temperature  to  six  was  a  time  of  great  importance,  and  therd 

degrees  below  zero  F.,  suggested  to  Dr.  Bigelow  should  be  no  differences  of  oplnioo.    Genenl 
the  idea  of  using  a  very  volatile  product  of  pe-*  Burmdde  was  then  promptly  declared  the  can- 

troleum  for  the  congehition  of  the  tissues.    A  didate  of  the  convention  by  acclamation.    ^- 

petroleum  liquid  was  manufactured  at  his  re-  Ham  Green  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Gor- 

qaest   (rhigolene),  and  by  its  application  the  emor,  John  R  Bartlett,   Secretary  of  State; 

mercury  was  easily  depresseil  to  nineteen  de-  Horatio  Rogers,  Attorney-General,  and  General 

grees  below  zero,  and  the  human  skin  could  be  W.  Tew,    Treasurer.    Committees   were   ap- 

frozen  hard  in  five  to  ten  seconds.    A  lower  pointed,  the  candidate  for  Governor  was  g> 

temperature  would  probably  be  indicated  but  tified  and  accepted,  and  the  convention  ad- 

for  the  ice  which  surrounds  the  bulb  of  the  joumed  without  alluding  to  any  resdiitiofiL 
thermometer.   The  same  result  may  be  approxi-       On  the  next  day  the  Democratic  Conventioa 

mately  effected  by  the  common  *' spray-pro-  assembled.    About  a  hundred  d^egates  were 

ducer."    For  convenience,  however,  -Dr.  Bige-  present^  representing  nearly  every  town  in  the 

low  has  employed  a  glass  vial,  through  the  State.  After  the  organization  of  ti^e  oonventicru 

cork  of  which  passes  a  metal  tube  for  the  fluid,  a  committee  on  resolutions  was  appcnnted,  who 

the  air-tube  being  outside  and  bent  at  its  ex-  subsequently  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted 

tremity  so  as  to  meet  the  fluid-tube  at  right  without  opposition.    The  first  restdutioD  ls- 

angles  at  some  distance  from  the  neck  of  the  serted  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statu 

bottle.    Air  is  not  admitted  to  the  bottle,  the  is   the  only  foundation  that  can  sustain  tie 

vapor  of  the  rhigolene  generated  by  the  warmth  American  republic,  and  that  in  ev&j  emer- 

of  the  hand  appHed  externally  being  safficient  gency  it  shoidd  be  adhered  to  in  fact  aa  well  ss 

to  prevent  a  vacuum  and  to  insure  its  free  de-  in  letter,  and  should  be  the  fundamental  an^ 

Hvery ;  fifteen  degrees  below  zero  is  easily  pro-  controlling  law. 

duced  by  this  apparatus.    The  bottle,  when  not       The  second  referred  to  reconstmetion,  acd 

in  use,  should  be  kept  tightly  corked,  as  the  said  that,  in  our  system  of  government  ea:-h 

Jiquid  readily  loses  its  more  volatile  parts  by  State  ^ould  bear  its  equal  proportion  of  reprc- 

evaporation,  leaving  a  denser  and  comparatively  sentation  as  well  as  taxation, 
less  eflScient  residue.    Dr.  Bigelow  claims  that       The  third  recognized  the  services  of  Pre»dcs; 

freezing  by  rhigolene  is  far  more  sure  than  by  Johnson  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  Ccastitv- 

ether,  inasmuch  as  common  ether,  boiling  only  tion,  to  secure  to  the  several  States  their  jsis 

at  about  ninety-six  degrees  instead  of  seventy  representation  in  Congress,  and  ^^  r^t»  in 

degrees,  often  fails  to  produce  an  adequate  de-  the  Union ;  and  called  upon  all  men  to  ci- 

greeofcold.    The  rhigolene  is  more  convenient  coperate  with  him,  thus  showing  their  eofi£- 

and  more  easily  controlled  than  the  freezing  mix-  deuce  in  his  efforts  to  stand  by  Uie  prindples 

tnres  hitherto  employed,  is  quicker  in  its  action,  of  the  Constitution. 

cheaper,  and  comparatively  odorless.    On  these        A  discussion  ensued  on  the  proprietj  of  nom- 

grounds  it  is  believed  that  rhigolene  will  super-  inating  a   regular  Democratic  ticket,  or  &> 

sede  ether  or  chloroform  for  small  operations  cepting  the  names  brought  forward  by  the  £^'^ 

and  in  private  houses.    For  large  operations  it  publican  Convention,  for  the  reason   that  tk 

is  obviously  less  convenient  than  general  ansss-  popularity  of  General  Bumade  was  ssoch,  tLa: 

thesia,  and  will  not  supersede  it.    Applied  to  he  could  not  be  defeated.    It  was  finaJly  deter- 

the  slan  the  first  degree  of  congelation  is  evan-  mined  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  fire, 

esccnt ;  if  protracted  longer,  it  is  foUowed  by  being  one  from  each  county,  with  anthoritr  :o 

redness  and  desquamation,  which  may  possibly  make  up  a  ticket  to  be  presented  to  the  oentr^ 

be  averted  by  the  local  bleeding  of  an  incision ;  commiUee  for  their  acceptance  or  rejectioiL 

but,  if  continued  or  used  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  llie  ticket  thus  prepared  consisted  of  Lymaa 

imminent  danger  of  frost-bite  and  mortification.  Pierce,  for  Governor ;  G.  H.  Durfee,  Lient^iant- 

RHODE    ISLAND.    The   election  in    this  Governor ;  W.  J.  Miller,  Secretary  of  State : 

State  takes  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  J.  S.  Pitman,  Attomey-Genenal ;  J.  Atkinson, 

April.     The  Republican  Convention  for  the  Treasurer. 

nomination  of  candidates  assembled  in  Provi-        At  the  election,  the  toAl  vote  given  wa? 

dcnce,  on  March  20th.    One  hundred  and  six  11,178:  of  which  General  Bum^de  recdred 

delegates  were  present    Every  town  in  the  8,197;  Mr.  Pierce,  2,816 ;  Bumside  over  Rrrc*. 

State  was  represented.    No  sooner  was  the  con-  6,381.    The  Legislature  elected  was  divided  ss 

vention  organized  by  the  election  of  officers  follows: 
and  the  completion  of  the  list  of  delegates,  than  SeoMU.       House. 

a  strife  commenced  to  determine  who  should  be  RepubKcans 23  65 

the  firat  to  nominate  Ambrose  E.  Bamside  as  Democrats 6  7 

the  candidate     One  Mr.  Fay  was  the  first  rcc  BepubUcanmajoritr..  23  ii 

ognized  by  the  chairman,  and  made  the  mo-  '^ 

tion.    It  was  seconded,  and  the  nomination       The  Governor  elect  was  inaugurated  on  Hay 

urged,  for  the  reasons  that  General  Bumside  29th,  at  Newport     The  inaugnra^on  soenea 

was  well  known  to  the  people  of  tho  State ;  he  are  thus  described  by  a  spectator: 
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-A^bonthalf-paateleTen  o'clock,  the  military  e«cort»  forward  and  referred  to  a  special  committee, 

^.^miSS.r^nmn;!I!?fnS'f^*L.f^^  *<>  withdraw  the  Stat«  gnardianship  from  the 

voiy  miluary  companT  m  toe  state,  mcludmff  three  ♦•v^  ^fi  xr^ ^ax  t  j*  m-    ^-^ 

ili  companies  of  carkhy,  and  one  light  battery  of  ^"^^  of  Narragapsett  Indians.    This  tribe  re- 

Ix    pieces,  under  command   of  Brigadier-General  sides  within  the  linuts  of  the  State.     Its  mem- 

Imrchf  escorted  the  newly-elected  members  of  the  bers  elect  their  own  officers,  and  are  governed 

.ecjslature  to  the  State  House.  by  their  own  laws,  which  embrace  their  ens- 

2Z^^loci:^^i^:Xi!^  of  TotMr^oSJf^J  ^r  ^^^^^  «« they  are  gathered  from  tra- 

3e  Stote  officers,  and  soon  after  yotod  a  recess  tiU  8  <""?Ja-     I^eir  conncil  is  of  annual  election,  and 

'clocl^  at  which  time  the  inauguration  ceremonies  subject  to  an  undefined  supervisiDg  power  rest- 

>ok  place.    At  8  o'clock  the  Legislature  again  as-  ing  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 

r™  ♦  *5^;i,*^?  ^Jojeraor  in  the  chair.    The  roll  call  and  is  the  arbiter  of  all  their  affairs.    About 

'  Tb'^'.oteVfor  iL^Van^s^officT^^^At^^^^   and  ^^.OOO  acres  of  their  taibal  lands  are  held  by  in- 

eclaredy  and  the  annouocement  was  made  to  the  uiviuual  members  of  the  tnbe  as  their  separate 

'grand  committee''  that  the  several   officers  had  estate.    Their  title  was  derived  originally  from 

cen  elected.    The  communication  was  then  made  to  the  tribe,  and  rests  upon  tradition.     The  coun- 

'ZJit^-S^t^r:t.''^^c^/o7aZl'^'^^  f  SfSL*^ V'*'"^    Their  n.ode  of  gnmt  ia 

hat  the  officers  so  named  were  elected  to  servo  for  ^  toUows  .  the   councU   go  with  the  grantee 

ho  year  ensuing.  npon  the  lot  proposed  to  be  granted.    After 

As  soon  as  the  town-clerk  bad  finished  makins  the  the  lot  is  marked  out  and  bounded,  the  council 


proclamation  to  the  vast  multitude  below,  the  loud  cut  a  sod,  and  place  it  upon  the  bare  head  of 

•oom  of  the  cannon  took  up  the  echo  and  informed  fu^  ffmnteA  and  then  whilA  hfl  i«  nnnn  thA  Iati^I 

he  good  people  of  the  proud  littie  SUto  that  the  new  ^%  grantee,  ana  tiien,  while  ne  is  upon  the  land 

iovcmmenthad  been  inaujrurated.  and  had  entered  *^^  nnder  the  sod,  they  administer  to  him  a 


ipon  ite  dnties.  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  tribal  authority. 

The    "  grand  committee  "  then  dissolved,   and  This  mode  of  investure  of  title  bears  a  consider- 

bc  Senate  returned  to  their  chamber,  and  the  Gov-  able  analogy  to  the  old  common  law,  livery  of 

^mor,  as  presidm^  officer^  announced  the  various  •^tmif%                                                         is*/ 

roznmittees,  standing  and  joint,  and  the  Legislature  ^SJ?"  .    ,.  .^     ,  ,      ■,       *  .,      ,  ., 

lien  adjourned.       "       •»      '                 o  Xhe  mdiyidual  lands  of  the  tnbe  cannot  be 

The  crowd  slowly  dispersed,  and  in  a  short  time  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  General 

PTashington  Square  was  left  to  its  usual  quiet  Assembly  of  the  State ;  they  descend  to  tiie 

Altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most  noted  days  in  ^^1,  upon  the  decease  of  the  holder,  subject 

Newport's  history,  th<AH)  never  having  been  seen  m    v^— ^ iT*^*! :  u*     e  •   \v     J  *t 

its  8&eete  so  large  a  display  of  miUtaiy,  or  so  large  t^owever  to  the  right  of  occupancy  in  the  next 

\  concourse  of  spectators.  of  kin  who  remains  with  the  tnbe,  the  posses- 

4         •       r  Av  T     •  1  A~         X     T     av        V  won  however  is  to  bo  restored  to  the  heir  when 

A  session  of  thoLegwlatnre  extending  through  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  t^^  t^bal  jnrisdiction ;  but  shonld 

nearly  fonr  days  ensned,  which  was  descnbed  ^^^  ^^^^^  die  in  debt  to  the  tribe,  the  conncil 

IS  a  "pleasant,  harmonions,  and  indnstnons  j^^  ^  -^          t,,^  1^^^^  „,    U  ^     ^  ^ 

one  "   Eighty-three  acts  and  resoluboM  passed  ^1,^^  ^'^       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^    ^^      ^ 

^li.   "^T-  ^^  ""??  "f^  ^^  ^^  "  ""*  when  thesS  are  paid,  they  surrender  the  laiid  to 

or  the  other  honse.  The  following  were  among  ^^^  ^^^  „  the  fioldir  entiUed  to  possess  them, 

the  rosolnbons  passed :  ^^  t^be  maintain  their  poor,  and  support  pnb- 

WhtrtoM,  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  lie  worship,  and  the  State  supports  their  sodooL 

Rhode  Island  have  learned  with  profound  regret  the  The  tribe  number  68  males,  and  75  females ;  in 

afwesfpoiS'     ^«°*«»^*-^^°«^»^  W''^*^^^  Scott,  ^^  ^^^     They  own,  in  all,  about  3,000  acres 

There/are  resolved,  That  we  desire  to  express  our  of  land- in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Charles- 
deep    appreciation   of  the  private   character   and  town. 

j^rrand  military  achievements  of  the  departed  hero,  At  a  COnferoDCe  between  the  committee  of 

aod  our  sincere  regrets  at  his  decease,  although  we  the  Legislature  and  the  members  of  the  tribe,    . 

are  impressed  with  the  consciousness  that  he   is  x^^  «^i\„«,»  ,i«.^i;««^  4.^  'k^^^^,^  ^:*i-^«„  ^^  ^vZ 

pathere^d  to  his  fathers  fuU  of  years  and  honors,  after  ^^J^  "^^"^1^^^^^  ^Y^^J^»  ^'*!^®°^?{  *^® 

a  long  life  of  great  miUtary  achievemenU  and  patrio-  State  under  the     Cml  Rights."     They  did  not 

tic  deTotion.  Wish  to  vote  at  elections. 

Ji€solvedf  That  we  commend  his  example  to  the  During  the  year  the  Governor  succeeded  in 

present  »nd  ^t«/«  generations  as  a  man,  a  hero,  and  collecting  nearly  all  of  the  State  military  X5laims 

evo  e    pa  lo  against  the  Federal  Government    The  amount 

It  was  said  by  the  press:  "Governor  Bum-  of  these  was  $208,000,  of  which  less  than  $20,- 

side  presided  in  the  Senate  and  in  grand  commit-  000  were  unsettled. 

tee,  w^ith  dignity  and  easy  efficiency,  quite  re-  The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  favorable 

markable  in  one  whose  experience  in  public  af-  condition,  and  her  local  institutions  prosperous. 

fuirs  had  been  of  a  military  rather  than  a  legisla-  RICHMOND,  Dean,  conspicuous  as  a  politi- 

tive  character."  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  cal  manager,  capitalist,  and  business  man,  and 

of  the  Supreme  Court  was  raised  to  $3,500 ;  largely  identified  with  the  railroad  system  of 

Charles  S.  Bradley  was  reelected  to  that  office.  New  York  and  the  Western  States,  died  on 

A  resolution  was  adopt.ed,  appointing  a  commit-  August  27th  in  the  city  of  New  York,  after  a 

tee  to  select  a  site  and  procure  designs  and  esti-  short  illness,  in  the  6dd  year  of  his  age.    His 

i-:)ates  for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  maternal  grandfather,  Elkanah  Dean,  resided 

officers  and  men  from  the  State  who  fell  during  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  Where  his  parents 

the  late  war.    A  proposition  was  also  brought  were  married.     Soon  after,  they  removed  to 
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Barnard,  Vermont,  where  the  subject  of  this  be  aided  in  the  bestowment  of  offirial  distiit  • 
sketch  was  bom.  He  was  named  Elkanah  tions  and  other  gratifications,  he  woald  ntrT?? 
Dean,  after  his  grandfather,  but  it  was  not  a  accept  office  or  public  honors  of  any  kind.  E> 
convenient  appellation,  and  he  was  never  was  a  man  of  decided  convictions,  and  wLI 
known  by  any  other  than  that  by  which  he  ho  regarded  the  maintenance  of  Democriti- 
became  famous  throughout  the  country — ^Dean  principles  as  essential  to  the  well-bdn?  c»f  tl  • 
Richmond.  Elkanah  Dean  was  a  noted  man  country,  his  restless  temperament  and  lore  of 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  and  his  excitement  had  a  strong  influence  in  le^linj 
grandson  occasionally  spoke  of  the  uncommon  .  him  to  take  part  in  all  political  contests,  T1-. 
endowments  of  his  progenitor  with  pride  and  power  he  exercised  in  public  affairs  wa?  to  be  re^ 
satisfaction.  The  stature  of  Mr.  Dean  was  ferred  in  large  measure  to  his  refusal  of  all  fnartj 
almost  gigantic,  while  his  clear,  sagacious,  and  honors  and  advantages.  Then  he  contribatcii 
penetrating  intellect  and  iron  will  gave  him  a  liberally  of  his  ample  means  for  politiotil  pur- 
commanding  influence  among  his  follows.  He  poses,  and  his  counsels  were  wise  And  JGdki»u% 
was  a  Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  He  was  thrown  upon  h\a  own  resources  a  tz 
and  his  earnest  and  persistent  inculcations  early  day,  his  father  dying  when  he  was  al»>c! 
seem  to  have  produced  a  lasting  impression  on  fourteen  years  old,  and  his  mother  two  Tcf> 
the  tender  mind  of  his  grandson.  Mr.  Rich-  afterward.  Mr.  Richmond,  senior,  wa-  u 
mond  always  spoke  of  the  sound  judgment,  energetic,  capable  business  man,  but  kivkz 
unbending  integrity,  and  deep  convictions  of  met  with  reverses  in  trade  at  Salina,  he  e^i^- 
his  grandparent  with  equal  respect  and  admi-  looted  his  means  and  went  South  to  betttr  t':< 
ration.  fortunes.    He  died  at  Mobile,  being  then  cl-.t 

In  1812  the  motlier  of  young  Richmond  re-  forty-five  years  of  age. 

moved  with  her  child  from  Vermont  to  Salina,  Dean  Richmond,  meantime,  had  turned  Vn  st- 

now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  in  the  State  tention  to  business  with  that  sagacit  j,  enerey.  r ' 

of  New  York,  where  his  father  had  been  engaged  perseverance  which  marked  his  career  in  ;.f  : 

in  business  for  several  years.    In  his  youth  his  life.    At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  comnier  r-.i 

educational  advantages  were  limited,  and  his  do-  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  Salina,  having  no  •:!  c- 

ficiency  in  early  culture  was  often  the  subject  of  capital  than  a  legacy  of  debt  bequeathed  1 '  •* 

regret  and  chagrin  to  him  in  his  after-life.    But  by  his  father.    He  found  a  market  for  hi^  ^^* 

he  surmounted  the  difficulties  resulting  there-  in  the  North  and  East,  tnmsporting  it  in  bi~<5t« 

from  with  amazing  facility.    The  retentiveness  down  the  Oswego  River  to  Lake  Ontan\  £'.. 

of  his  memory  was  something  prodigious,  and  he  down  the  Mohawk  to  Schenectady.     Ui-  ir..^ 

mastered  every  question  that  engaged  his  at-  eminently  prosperous  in  his  undertakir<:s. :::  . 

tention,  with  a  degree  of  readiness  and  ease  the  intelligent  enterprise  with  which  he  «>^- 

that  few  men,  however  accomplished,  ever  at-  ducted  his  affairs,  with  his  high  sense  of  in:  r- 

tain.    Superficial  observers  are  accustomed  to  rity  and  personal  honor,  won  him  the  con6'!r:^  .* 

suppose  that  men  of  his  mould,  self-made  and  and  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  was  broc^b:  it 

self-contained,  are  not  to  be  improved  by  edu-  contact    Having  amassed  an  amount  of  mor'; 

cation — that    thorough    culture  and   training  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  busino^s.  \: 

would  not  have  made  Dean  Richmond  a  more  removed  to  Buffalo  in  1842,  and  engaged  in  tb-. 

effective   man,   or   increased    the   power   he  purchase  and  transportation  of  the  pnKlurt-  •>' 

wielded  in  public  affairs.    No  such  fallacy  had  the  west    lie  was  fdmost  invariably  sa<*ce-r:*\ 

a  place  in  his  mind.    He  appreciated*  the  ad-  in  his  enterprises,  and  in  the  course  of  a  iVt 

vantages  of  extensive  knowledge,  and  always  years  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  bc^bt-- 

lamented  that  his  opportunitiea  for  its  acqui-  men  in  the  l^e  country, 

sition  in  early  life  had  been  so  circumscribed.  His   interest   in   politics,  meantime,  T\<rr 

In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  diminished  or  flagged.    He  was  still  as  br-7 

over-estimate  his  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  and  activij  in  elections  and  the  prelimiiLir- 

Ho  had  read  a  great  deal,  particularly  of  his-  canvass,  as  when  he  led  the  hardy  young  IVtl- 

tory  and  biography,  and  what  he  read  he  never  ocrats  of  Onondaga  to  victory,    'ffis  reJidrLC. 

forgot.    His  political  information  was  ex  ten-  was  in  the  village  of  Attica,  in  the  ?tn.'rc 

sive,  general,  and  precise.    With  the  personal  Whig  county  of  Wyoming,  and  his  influx r  -^ 

politics  of  the  country  few  men  had  a  more  was  seen  in  the  steadily  increaang  Democn:  * 

thorough  acquaintance,   and    no  one    gauged  vote  of  that  region.    He  was  a  leading  dirt 't'" 

with  greater  precision  the  calibre  of  those  who  in  the  Attica  and  Buffalo  R^lroad ;  and  wLrc 

are  popularly  supposed  to  exercise  the  largest  the  direct  line  to  Batavia  was  buUt  he  romovc^ 

influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  government,  to  that  town,  where  his  family  still  reside. 

Early  in  life  he  took  an  active  part  in  poh-  When  the  Erie  Railroad  was  finishoi!   *r 

tics,  and  while  yet  a   boy  he   enjoyed   the  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central  *.*' 

coniSdcnco    of  the   Democratic   leaders   who  completed  its  track,  it  was  apparent  th^t  !-• 

constituted  the  Albany  Regency.    In  all  the  several  companies  which  now  compoi«   t 

primary  assemblages  of  Onondaga  he  was  a  New  York  Central  could  not  successfully  cxr.  - 

leading  spirit,  and  his  word  was  law  witli  the  pete  with  those  great  lines  unless  thor  w.  r^ 

young  Democrats  of  the  county.    Ho  was  al-  consolidated  and  operated  by  one  contnV.Iinc 

ways  a  leader  among  his  fellows ;  but,  while  mind.    Here  were  seven  distinct  corpo^ut:^>:;^. 
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each  one  managed  independently  of  all  the  May  18th,  1792;   elected  Pope  on  June  16, 

others   while  the    railroads  were    controlled  1846.    The  College  of  Cardinals,  in  October, 

eacii  by  a  sittglo  board  of  directors.    Consoli-  1866,  consisted  of  59  members,  of  whom  6  were 

il  ition  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  pressing  cardinal  bishops,  9  cardinal  deacons,  and  the 

neces>ity.      The  line  conld  not  be  advanta-  remainder    cardinal  priests.    As  regards  the 

{reoDsIy  maintained  without  it.     In  1858  the  nationality  of  the  cardinals,  39  were  Italians  by 

Mil  creating  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  birth,  8  Frenchmen,  4  Spaniards,  4  Germans,  1 

was  carried  through  the  Legislature  against  the  Croatian,  1  Belgian,  1  Portuguese,  and  1  Irish- 

pjost  determined  and  virulent  opposition — an  man.  Throughout  the  globe  there  were,  at  the 

opposition   so  ])owerful  that  nothing  but  the  close  of  the  year  1865,  12  patriarchal  sees,  154 

pagacitv,  address,  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Rich-  archiepiscopal,  and  692  episcopal ;  besides  226 

mond  could  have  prevailed  against  it.     When  sees  inpartibus  infidelium,  130  archbishoprics, 

consolidation  was  carried,  Mr.  Richmond  was  and  196  bishoprics.* 

chosen  vice-president  of  the  company,  a  place  According  to  the  latest  statistical  statements, 
that  he  held  until  he  was  made  president  on  there  are  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  310,- 
tbe  retirement  of  Mr.  Corning  in  1864.  000  monks  and  nuns.  The  male  orders  have 
ROGERS,  Hexey  Daewin,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  the  following  membership :  Franciscans,  60.- 
Regins  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  His-  000;  School  Brethren,  16,000;  Jesuits,  8,000; 
tory  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Congregations  for  nursing  the  sick,  6,000 ; 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1809 ;  died  near  Glas-  Benedictines,  5,000 ;  Dominicans,  4,000 ;  Car- 
gf)W,  aged  60  years.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  P.  raclites,  4,000;  Trappists,  4,000;  Lazarists, 
K.  Rogers,  an  eminent  physician  in  Philadel-  2,000;  Piarists,  2,000;  Redemptorists,  2,000, 
pliia,  and  subsequently  professor  in  William  etc.  The  female  orders  count  about  190,000 
and  Mary  College,  Virginia.  Having  received  members,  of  which  number  162,000  belong  to 
a  thorough  education,  he  became  at  an  early  Euroj^e,  dividing  themselves  in  this  way,  that 
aqe  professor  of  physical  sciences  in  Dickinson  10,000  belong  to  France ;  30,000  to  Italy;  10,- 
College,  Carlisle,  and  in  1831  was  chosen  pro-  000  to  Belgium;  8,000  to  Germany;  7,000  to 
fessor  of  geology  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  Spain ;  4,000  to  Great  Britain.  There  are  20,000 
v.mia,  which  position  he  held  for  several  years,  nuns  in  America ;  4,000  in  Asia;  1,000  in  Africa, 
His  active  geological  labors  commenced  with  a  etc.  There  are  28,000  Sisters,  of  Mercy ;  22,000 
feorvey  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  report  of  Franciscans,  in  part  engaged  in  nursing  the 
which,  with  a  geological  map,  he*  published  in  sick;  10,000  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Heart;  8,000 
1S35.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  to  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph ;  8,000  Sisters  of  our  Lady ; 
^ork  of  surveying  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  8,000  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross;  6,000  Sisters 
which,  with  some  interruptions,  occupied  him  of  the  Order  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  etc.  There 
until  1856.  His  report  of  this  immense  labor,  is  a  large  number  of  so-called  congregations  or 
^7ith  drawings,  illustrations,  and  maps,  was  associations  of  various  names,  all  serving  chari- 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1868,  and  ranks  in  table  objects,  nursing  the  sick,  assisting  the 
scientific  as  well  as  practical  value  wnth  the  la-  needy,  educating  the  children,  providing  for  the 
l-^^rs  of  the  first  geologists  of  the  age.  In  1857  orphans,  etc.  The  Jesuits,  who  annually  pub- 
fa'*  was  appointed  Regius  professor  of  geology  lish  an  official  statement  of  their  society,  reck- 
aud  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Glas-  oned  at  the  close  of  1866  four  consistories  and 
pjv^",  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  twenty  provinces;  the  number  of  members 
had  previously  spent  some  time  in  Boston,  being  8,167,  showing  an  augmentation  of  215 
where  Lis  scientino  attainments  won  hira  the  over  the  year  1865.  In  the  French  province 
respect  of  all.  He  ranked  high  among  the  ore  2,422,  whereas,  in  1865,  there  were  only 
scholars  and  thinkers  of  the  day.  In  his  Ice-  2,266.  Notwithstanding  their  expulsion  from 
tnrc3  he  was  a  master  of  exposition ;  lucid  in  Naples,  Sicily,  Turin,  Venetia,  and  the  Mexican 
5t;le,  orderly  in  arrangement,  persuasive  in  empire,  they  are  steadily  increasing  in  nmnber. 
tone,  he  presented  his  subject  in  all  its  facts  According  to  the  English  Catholic  IHrectory 
and  relations  with  an  artist's  skill  in  expres-  for  1867,  there  are  in  England,  in  connection 
sion,  and  at  the  same  time  without  any  exagge-  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  1,416  priests, 
ration  to  produce  artistic  eftect.  Professor  1,014  churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  63  com- 
Rogei-3  contributed  many  important  papers  to  munities  of  men,  204  convents,  and  11  colleges. 
the  ''Transactions"  of  the  American  Philo-  England  is  divided  into  13  dioceses,  to  which 
f^^^iical  Society,  the  Boston  Society  of  N'atural  there  are  attached  16  bishops.  In  Scotland 
History,  the  American  Association  of  Science,  there  are  4  bishops,  193  priests,  193  churches, 
ij'e  "American  Journal  of  Science,"  and  the  no  monasteries,  16  convents,  and  2  seminaries. 
Edinburgh  "New  Philosophical  Journal,"  of  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  peers  is  26,  and 
^vhich  he  was  one  of  the  editors.  He  was  the  is  made  up  of  1  duke,  7  carls,  3  viscounts,  14 
uOthor  of  a  geological  map  of  the  IJnited  barons,  and  1  countess.  The  baronets  number 
^'Jit^s  and  a  chart  of  the  Arctic  regions  in  the  50.  Ajnongst  the  earls  are  two  titles,  which 
'' Physical  Atlas,"  and  also  aided  in  the  prepara-  in  the  year  before  were  filled  by  Protestants, 
'■'m  of  a  geographical  atlas  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  those  of  Denbigh  and  Gainsborough.    The 

^-t  rope  13  Pms  IX.,  bom  at  Smigaglia,  on  isee. 
Vol.  ti.— 43             a 
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and  Lord  French,  an  Insh  peer    are  Jcsmt  ^t"'d^of  otKrT^prrt/wirri^to^^^^ 

priests;  one  of  the  baronets  is  a  Jesuit  pnest ;  lad  has  ordered  it  to  be  divided.    Before  enttriac 

and  the  heirs  presumptive  to  two  of  the  baron-  into  possession  of  the  Venetian  proTince   it  <i»l 

cts  are  Jesuit  priests.  In  five  out  of  the  thirteen  not  hesitate  to  extend  thereto  the  same  laws,  and  ix 

dioceses  into  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  epjoin^d,  conU^iry  to  all  Uwajad  justice  the  tct^l 

1*  •;!  J  -i7>     1      1   i.L     T       'J.     1              X  VI*  1.  J  abroffatioQ  and  annihilation  of  the  conTcntion  wLicL 

divided  England,  the  Jesuits  have   established  ^„  %^^^  ^^  between  ns  and  onr  very  dear  «.€:,  in 

seminaries  lor  the  education  of  pnests  of  their  Jesus  Christ,  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austri;.. 

order.                                                                    '  Therefore,  faithful  to  the  very  serious  dotr  of  .'-j- 

The  negotiations  of  the  Italian  Government  apostolic  ministry,  wo  raise  anew,  in  your  most  be- 

.ith  the  Pope  for  ohtaining  a  recognition  of  the  Kr^ilrhoW  iTs!  S'.'H^SSt'i^S  tt 

annexation  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Fapal  do-  authority  of  this  chah-  of  St.  Peter ;  and  with  ait  o^ 

minions  to  Italy,  and  a  regulation  of  the  church  strength  we  deplore  and  condemn  all  and  each  <}{  ^r 

affairs  in  the  kingtlom  of  Italy,  led  to  no  result  thinjjs  which,  contrary  to  the  Cborch,  its  Uw*^  m 

The  Pope  deemed  it  his  duty  to  defend  the  in-  jts  rights  have  been  decreed  done,  and  attempted  t. 

tegrity  of  the  temporal  possessionsofthePapacy.  *orL"a?e1fc^^^^              o'Sr^^sSic^u^oT::: 

Jde  gave  a  solemn  utterance  oi  his  views  in  an  we  abrogate  and  proclaim  null  and  void,  and  whfc- 

allocution,  delivered  in  November;   the  most  outforceor  e£fect,  all  the  aforesaid  decree,  and  er^n^ 

important  portions  of  which  were  as  follows :  ^bing  that  appertains  to  it. 

We  hkewisc  beg  their  authors,  who  f^rr  ia  C 

Yexbrablb  Bbethren  :  More  than  once,  0  renera-  name  of  Christians,  to  bear  in  mind,  and  s^riousj 

ble  brethren,  exercising  our  apostolic  office,  We  have  to  consider  that  they  have  nnfortaoatelr  ixicsrr  -c 

deplored,  either  in  our  published  letters,  or  in  divers  the  censures  and  the  spiritual  pains  inflicted  bj  C 

allocutions  delivered  in  your  most  august  assemblv,  Apostolic  constitution  and  the  decrees  of  the  cva^n 

the  affliction  which  has  hung  for  a  lon^  time  in  Italy  councils,  upon  whosoever  should  attack  the  ri^hii  .*f 

over  the  affairs  of  our  very  holy  religion,  and  the  the  Church. 

very  grave  insults  offered  to  us  and  the  Holy  See  by  You  know,  venerable  brethren,  that  certaan  ifX-.u. 

the  sub-Alpine  government.    Moreover,  you  must  men  oppose  us,  and  interpret  in  their  own  »cc«c  tb*. 

comprehend  with  what  grief  we  are  seized,  now  that  blessings  which  we  gave  to  Italy,  when,  as»urc<  j 

we  see  that  government,  with  a  passion  that  is  in-  without  any  merit  of  our  own,  but,  thanks  to  the  i-- 

creasing  everv  day,  constantly  attacking  the  Catholic  penetrable  judgment  of  God  !  wc  spontaneous^j  yz,r 

Church,  its  wholesome  laws,  and  ail  its  sacred  min-  nounced  the  words  of  pardon  and  p^Lce,  out  of  L>t: 

isters ;  when  we  see,  alas,  venerable  bishops,  and  the  for  the  people  of  the  Pontifical  State, 

most  virtuous  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  and  In  truth,  full  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  a&d  bs;- 

other  most  excellent  Catholic  citizens,  sent  into  exile  piness  of  the  entire  flock,  asking,  by  onr  yrz-j-Ts 

hj  that  government,  without  the  least  regard  for  reli-  from  Ood,  the  good  of  Italy,  we  besoagfat  biTT^  v-*_ 

gion,  justice,  or  humanity,  or  thrown  into  prison,  or  fervor  and  humility  that  he  mi^ht  dehver  hrr  f^^ 

condemned  to  forced  residence,  molested  in  the  most  the  evils  that  afflicted  her,  anti  that  the  no'ist  ;r.- 

unwortby  manner;  dioceses  deprived  of  their  pas-  cious  gifts  of  the  Catholic  faith  ini|^t  be  ali  f-vv-  -- 

tors,  to  the  great  detriment  of  souls ;  virgins  devoted  foX  in  Italy,  and  that  rectitude  of  manners,  ja>::.^. 

to  God  taken  away  from  their  convents,  and  re-  charity,  and  all  Christian  virtues,  might  fioari»h  t^<r? 

duced  to  beggary;  God's  temples  violated;  diocesan  more  and  more.  Once  more,  to-day,  we  do  n<.t  c.:.- 

schools  closed  against  the  members  of  the  clergy ;  to  send  up  our  most  fervent  prayers  to  God.  that  c 

the  education  or  Catholic  youths  taken  out  of  the  his  goodness  he  would  deign  to  renaore  fir^c  t.-> 

{lale  of  Christian  discipUne,  and  confided  to  the  pro-  Catholic  people  of  Italy  the  many  and  great  c^'.^ 

lessors  of  errors  and  iniquities,  and  the  patrimony  tics  of  every  kind  which  are  afflictiDsr  and  as!L.i.  zz 

of  the  church  usurped  and  sold.  them  through  the  fault  of  the  governors  of  It^dy, .  s. 

^  That  same  government,  in  contempt  of  ecclcsias-  in  conseauencc  of  a  multiform  persectrtioa. '  D.'. 

tical  censures,  and  without  paving  the  least  regard  above    all    things,  we  beseech    onr  most  merrr'a 

to  our  most  just  complaints,  and  those  of  our  vener-  Lord  to  aid  and  fortify,  by  bis  heavenly  Ke^p.  'i 

able  brethren,  the  bishops  of  Italy,  has  sanctioned  people  of  Italy^  in  order  that  they  may  nemaic.  rr::. 

similar  laws,  totally  contrary  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  immutable  in  the  Divine  faith  and  their  re'iji  ' 

to  its  doctrine  and  its  rights,  and  condemned  by  us;  and  that  they  may  be  able,  with  Christian  fr^niio-i' 

and  it  has  not  hesitated  to  promulgate  a  law  re-  to  support  and  endure    so  many  misfortases  a:  1 

specting  civil  marriage,  as  it  is  called — a  law  quite  evils. 

contrary  not  onlv  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  but  like-  Foolish,  however,  are  those  who,  on  the  strerr  s 

wise  to  the  well-being  of  civil  society.    Such  a  law  of  this,  do  not  cease  to  demand  of  as,  already  c.- 

tramples    under    foot    the    dignity  and  sacrcdness  spoiled,  and  with  the  most  manifest  injustice.  'A  •*- 

of  mannagc.    It  destroys  it  as  an  institution,  and  eral  provinces  of  our  Pontifical  territorr.  that  «• 

encourages  a  concubinage  that   is   perfectly  scan-  should  renounce  our  civil  sovereignty,  aod  tLa:  > 

dalous.    In  fact,  a  marriage  cannot  take  place  among  the  Apostolic  See.    Surely,  every  one'mast  se«  b<  • 

the  faithful  without  there  being  at  the  same  time  a  unjust  and  prejudicial  to  the  Church  is  such  a  c*^ 

sacrament.     It  belongs,  therefore,  exclusively  to  the  mand.    By  a  singula^  arrangement  of  Divine  Pp  r.- 

Church  to  decide  on  every  thing  concerning  the  sacra-  dence,  as  we  have  said  on  a  former  occa5ioa.  it  b.;- 

mcnt  of  marriage.  poned  that,  the  Roman  empire  having  fisl>n.  a* 

Moreover,  that  jgovemment — injuring  in  an  evident  being  divided  into  many  kiuf^oms  and  divors  s:a'.-« 

manner  the  condition  of  those  who  make  public  pro-  the  Koman  Pontiff,  in  Uie  midst  of  such  a  cTt«i  '^- 

fession  of  reliffious  vows,  which  have  always  nad  rietj  of  kingdoms,  and  in  the  actnal  state  int  ken* 

and  always  will  have  force  in  God*s  Church,  and  not  society,  was  invested  with  his  civil  soren-isTst*.  :. 

recognizing  the  verv  great  advantage  of  the  regular  consequence  of  which,  never  beinz  subject  to  ao^i  U>' 

order,  which,  founaed  by  men  of  holiness,  and  ap-  power,  he  exercises  in  entire  liberty  snprea-*  ii  • 

proved  by  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  have,  in  an  espe-  thority  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Church,  wti^.  I  -- 

cial  manner,  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Christian  been  divinely  confided  to  him  by  our  Xxird  Je»>? 

Republic,   civil  and  literary,  by  so  many  elorious  Christ, 

labors,  and  "o  many  pious  and  useful  works— has  And  the  faithful,  with  full  traHqmllity  of  eonseerca 
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and  entire  confidence,  obeyiDff  the  decrees,  worn-  of  the  diocesan  training-school  for  vonn^  priests  at 
ia^,  and  orders  of  the  Pontic,  submit  themselves  Plock  haye  been  confiscated,  and  the  bishop  corn- 
thereunto  without  ever  entertaining  the  least  suspi-  pelled  to  send  the  ecclesiastics  into  the  monastery 
cion  that  his  acts  are  subject  to  the  will  and  impulse  which  belonged  to  the  Franciscans  outside  the  walls. 


good  of  the  universal  from  their  residences,  to  have  any 
Church.  We  are  bound,  on  the  contrarv,  to  defend  among  themselves,  the  intercourse  of  the  faithful 
that  government,  and  lo  protect  the  rights  of  that  with  the  Apostolic  See  is  thus  interdicted  and  sup- 
civil  power,  and  to  complain  strongly  of  the  sacri-  pressed  by  the  Russian  Government,  with  such  se- 
legious  usurpation  of  the  provinces  of  the  Holy  See,  ventjr  that  we  have  ceased  absolutely,  to  the  rreat 
as  we  bare  already  done,  and  as  we  do  now,  re;^  grief  of  our  soul,  to  be  able  to  ^ve  the  cares  of  our 
moD:*trating  and  protesting  to  the  utmost  of  our  Apostolic  ministry  to  that  cherished  portion  of  the 
pnvrer.  Lord's  fiock,  or  to  afibrd  any  succor  to  individual 

Exerr  one  knows  that  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  snfierings.    Would  to  God  that  the  sad  news  which 

world  have  never  ceased  to  defend  with  zeal,  orally  has  recently  reached  us  may  not  be  confirmed,  that 

aod  in  writing,  our  civil  sovereignty,  and  that  of  the  the  bishop  of  Chelm  and  the  larger  part  of  the  can- 

ipostolic  See,  and  all  have  proclaimed  that  that  sov-  ons  of  the  CaUiedral  have,  by  order  of  the  govern- 

ercignty,    especially  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  ment,  been  transported  into  unknown  regions  1    We 

affairs  of  this  world,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  estab-  do  not  speak  of  the  ruses,  artifices,  and  eflbrts  of  all 

li<h  and  defend  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  Roman  kinds,  by  which  the  Russian  government  endeavors 

Pontiff,  who  feeds  all  the  Catholic  flock — a  liberty  to  tear  her  sons  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 

which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  all  the  freedom  to  draw  them  with  all  its  force  toward  the  most  fatal 

of  the  entire  Church.  of  schisms ;  we  say  nothing  of  the  prisons,  exile,  and 

These  same  men  fear  not  even  to  go  about,  crying  other  punishments,  with  wnich  the  oi shops  and  other 

eTcrywhcre^  that  we  ou^ht  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  holy  ministers,  as  well  as  the  reli^ous  bodies,  and 

Italy— that  is  to  say,  with  the  enemies  of  our  religion,  the  simple  faithful,  have  been  painfully  visited  for 

who  boast  themselves  of  having  founded  Italy.    But  their  firm  attachment  to  relinon,  and  the  defence  of 

how  can  we,  the  appointed  champions  and  defenders  the  rights  of  the  church.    All  this  will  be  more  man- 

of  oar  most  holy  religion,  and  of  the  salutaij  doc-  ifestly  proved  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  facts, 

frioc  of  virtae  and  justice,  who  have  to  watch  u)r  the  which  we  have  orfiered  to  be  printed,  and  to  be 

5alTation  of  all,  march  in  concert  with  those  who,  speedily  laid  before  yon  with  the  necessary  doc- 

•lot  upholding  the  holy  doctrine,  and  refusing  to  uments  in  proof.    Thus  all  the  Catholic  world  will 

hoar  the  truth,   keep  themselves  away  from  us —  become  acquainted  with  the  prolonged  war  which 

thode  who  would  never  condescend  to  grant  our  de-  the  Russian  government  has  declared  against  our 

(^ires,  or  to  meet  our  demands,  to  the  effect  that  so  holy  religion,  in  order  to  efface  it  entirely  from  the 

many  dioceses  of  Italy,  deprived  of  their  pastoral  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  empire  of  Russia. 
consolation    and     protection,    should    have    their  ,  ,.    ,         ,  .      , 

bUhops?  The  Russian  government  replied  to  this  allo- 

Another  allocntion  was  pronounced  by  the  cution  by  declaring  the  concordat  of  ^47  ab- 

Pope  on  the  same  day  agahist  Russia.    Afler  ^^,S?^^^' .  ^^^  r^^^?^^  ^?^  ^}'^  ^.*^P  "^J^  "^J"' 

nieationing  several  instances  of  what  was  con-  ^''}''''^  '""J  i?Tt^.  dispatch  forwarded  by 

sidered  by  him  as  individual  ill-treatment  prac-  ?"°<^t  ^ortschakoff  together  with  a  memoran- 

ti^d  against  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  Poland,  ^^^  ^  **;^  representatives  of  Russia  at  foreign 

the  Pope  continued:  <^«V^    The  memorandum  is  of  great  len^^^^ 

y     r^. .  L,    1^    .1.        .^    T*     '  and  is  entitled  an "  Historical  Summary  of  the 

rJu.re!;rh„l™=^  r««  Cwwrihc  Act.  of  tbo  court  of  Rome  that  ha^^  brought 

Catholic  Church,  Its  authority,  ite  laws,  and  its  dis-  al>out  the  Rupture  of  Relations  between  the 

cipline,  arc  trodden  under  foot.    By  them  almost  all  Ilcjy  See  and   the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  the 

the  monasteries  of  the  regular  orders  of  both  sexes  Abrogation  of  the  Concordat  of  1847."    Prince 

bare  been  suppressed,  all  their  property  transferred  Gortschakoflrs  dispatch  is  as  follows: 
to  the  public  treasury,  ond  the  very  small  number  ' 

of  reliffious  communities  which  still  exist  separated  St.  Pxtkbsbttbo,  Januaiy  7, 18(17. 
fromtheauthorityoftheir  superiors;  they  have  been  The  acts  of  the  court  of  Rome  having  rendered 
f'Cbjectcd  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordhiaries,  and  it  impossible  fbr  his  majesty  the  emperor  to  con- 
all  the  Catholic  clergy,  as  well  in  Poland  as  in  the  linue  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Pontifical 
empire  of  Russia,  havebeen  despoiled  of  their  wealth,  government,  the  necessity  has  resulted  of  abro- 
CTen  although  belonging  to  the  bishops,  chapters,  gating  the  concordat  of  1847^  which  settled  the 
parijihcs,  incumbents,  or  institutions  for  pious  pur-  relations  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  with  the  Holy 
poses ;  the  revenues  of  these  properties  nave  been  See.  The  ukase  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  sane- 
confided  to  the  administration  of  the  public  financial  tioning  this  decision  is  known  to  you.  This  doc- 
officers.    By  these  same  decrees,  contrary  to  the  ument  confines  itself  to  stating  the  abrogation  of 


.'Tgy  has  been  established,  new  regulati 

for  the  chapters  of  canons  in  all  the  dioceses,  and  a  inet  by  regard  for  the  Holy  See,  has  not  been  ob- 

Dvw  division  of  parishes  made ;  the  chapters  of  the  served  by  the  Pontifical  government.    It  has  just 

collegiate  churches  have,  he'en  abolished;' the  au-  made  public  a  collection  of  documents,  the  idea  and 

Ihority  and  liberty  of  the  bishops  destroyed,  as  they  gist  of  which  is  intended  to  relieve  the  Holy  See 

can  no  longer,  without  the  consent  of  the  secular  from  all  responsibility,  letting  it  rest  solely  upon  the 

power,  name  any  cure,  administrator  of  a  parish,  or  Imperial  Cabinet.     By  this    means    the    collection 

vicar.    By  anofier  decree,  the  Catholic  diocese  of  states  the  progress  of  this  regrettable  conflict  in  a 

Kamenieky  has  been  suppressed  and  taken  away  from  partial  and  inexact  manner.    By  so  doing  the  court 

its  pastor  to  be  added  to  the  administration  of  that  of  Rome  releases  us  from  the  scruples  by  which  we 

of  Zitomir.    The  lawful  cures  of  those  of  Sandomir  have    been    held    back.      It   summons   us    to   the 

and  Cracow  have  been,  at  the  caprice  of  the  govern-  ground  of  debate,  and  even  making  it  our  duty  to 

!•  tnt,  sent  from  one  parish  to  another,  their  classifica-  follow  it  thereon.     The  acts  of  our  august  naaster  do 

tn'Q  changed  and  replaced  by  others.    The  edifices  not  fear  the  light.    Hereto  annexed  you  will  find  a 
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rigorousljr  exact  explanation  of  the  facts  that  have  source  of  great  io3r  for  the  Uoly  Father  U  sc?  u  < 

rc;su1tcd  in  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  be-  brethren  assemble  in  one  phicc  and  offer  up  with  - 

tueen  the  two  courts.     You  are  authorized  to  give  to  accord  prayers  to  those  saints  alrea^J  reccired  i- 

this  document  all  fitting  publicity.    You  will  be  care-  celestial  glory,  in  order  that,  moved  l)r  aich  ^i::;  '• 

ful  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  that,  in  following  cations  in  the  extreme  peril  which  threatens  ciril/cj^c 

t])o  court  of  Rome  into  this  painful  discussion,  the  above  all,  sacred  things,  they  may  ask  of  God. :: : 

Jt^iperiul  Cabinet  is  not  actuated  by  any  idea  hostile  obtain  from  his  goodness,  victory  over  the  mtlLTisi 

to  the  regard  for  the  Holy  See.     It  has  no  other  ob-  enemy,  and  perpetual  peace  for  the  Church  iLilit:j:i 

joctthan  to  establish  truth.     Principles  of  religious  Further,  it  is  needful  to  reflect  that  it  is  ihc  ^i ! 

toleration  and  the  constant  solicitude  of  the  emperor  the  Sovereign  Pontifithat  all  tho*e  who  mar  ri>pr:i*i 

for  all  the  creeds  professed  in  his  States  no  less  re-  to  this  invitation  shall  be  considered  as  Larici:  k.'- 
main  the  invariable  rule  of  his  political  conscience,  •filled  the  prescriptions  of  Sixtas  V.,  of  holy  nerj  r, 

So  far  as  depends  upon  his  majesty,  his  Catholic  contained  in  the  bull  "  Romanus  PoDtife£'*  re'*:!-: 

subjects  will  not  have  to  suffer  from  the  cessation  of  to  the  oblijgation  of  making  the  joumer  to  Bcilc  r 

the  relations  our  august  master  endeavored  to  main-  order  to  visit  the  Sacra  Apostoloram  LimiM;  n-i 

tain  with  the  Holy  Sec  in  view  of  their  religious  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  which  it  «r&s  finiczt 

interests.  *  come  and  venerate  the  sepulchre^  of  Peter  &nd  Pau' 

/-»     -Ti  1       r..."L  i.1-     /^     j«     ^  Tt    r    L    I'j.x  fathers  and  masters  of  the  troth,  enlighteaiDji  i^ 

On  December  8th  tho  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  gouls  of  the  faithful  (as  was  said  by  Theodore.,  i 

Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  above  all  at  the  period  in  which  that  festiti!  ^ :: 


lo/^fT-    i.  *i  -•     *•         i?  1         i.        •  " —  -special  reverence  and  joy -. v, 

18G7,  at  the  canonization  of  several  martyrs  m  that,  in  the  place  where  the  death  of  the  pric  ::- 

Rome.     This  will  be  the  second  general  assem-  Apostles  has  been  glorified,  greater  joy  shoald  - 

bly  of  tho  bishops  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  manifested  on  the  day  of  their  martyrdom."  0:t 

(luring  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.    The  follow-  f /.^^JJlf  5^  *^  r  ^^^^  k '''^^*^''° ""{ ^^'  ♦'T-' 

.  ^,,      ,v..         «.      ..   ..  this  8th  day  of  December,  1806,  sacred  to  tae  !i- 

m.'j  IS  tho  letter  of  mntatioi;:  maculate  Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
Illustriout  and  Very  Fuztrend  Sir:  Among  the         xhe  second  National  Conncil  of  the  Cher : 


heroes  of  the  Christian  reli^on.    Therefore  the  holy  bishop   Spalding,  of  Baltimore,  as  *'Af<^'i 

congregation  of  rites  having  accomplished  all  the  Delegate."     The  Other  officers  of  the  cou-  ■ 
acts  according  to  the  discipline  prescnbed  bv  the  '='        -«  -o  ^        t>        t\    i.. 

ApostoUp  Constitution,  our  Holy  Tather  Pope' Pius  ^^^^e  as  follows:  Promoter-Rev.  Dr.  ],rr. 

IX.,  arifir  having  maturely  considered  the  circum-  Bishop  of  Charleston,   S.  C.     Afeijtant  n^ 

stances,  has  resolved  (in  as  far,  however,  as  the  power  moter — Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Hara,  Vicar-Ciefi;>' 

of  the  Almighty,  as  we  are  permitted  to  hope,  shall  of  Philadelphia.    Chancellor— Verr  Rev.  Pr.T. 

b"d^  i'^the  monTh*  Wnrisot  tt'^trntSuU^  Foley,  cathedral,  Baltijrjo«.    AfimC^ 

consistories.  After  these  consistories  the  Holy  Father,  cellor— Rev.  James  Gibbons,  of  the  caliii<i.-. 

•  by  the  aid  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  will  Baltimore.     Secretaries — Very  Rev.  Dr.  C6ri> 

inscribe,  by  asolcmn  decree  in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  ran,  Charleston,  S.  0. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Keo?h.  Pn- 

the  blessed  martyrs  confessors,  and  virgins,  whose  fegsor  of  TheologJ,   Seminary  of  St.  Xhi"^- 

names  hereafter  follow.    On  the  29th  of  the  same  t>u:]«j«i^i.:„.    t^^    u^«i-v.-    /r  PJ^Kmnm^  V 

month  is  tho  festival  of  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  Philadelphia;    Dr.  Becker,   of  RichmonuJ_. 

and  Paul,  which  on  this  occasion  will  be  celebrated  Notaries— Rev.  Dr.  Pabisch,   Rector  ot  r^ia- 

with  all  the  greater  \oj  by  reason  of  the  sccular-an-  nary  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  of  the  West,  Cincp- 

niversary  of  their  glorious  martyrdom.    The  names  nati  *    Very  Rev.  E.  Villarassa,  of  Califorci-: 

of  the  blessed  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins,  are  v^rv  T?*»v    ^   V  *  "Rvnn    r»f  S;t   T/^nt-*-  Rev  M. 
as  follows:   1.  Tho  blessed  Josophat,  ArchbTshop  of      I^'^^u-    e'  T     ;  c  '   ■?'        •  vl;  P  r  H 

Polocsk,  of  the  Ruthenians  in  mite-Russia,  martyr.  Accolti,  h.  J.,  of  San  Francisco;  ^^^J^'Y' 

2.  The  blessed  Pedro  d'Arbues,  of  the  order  of  regu-  Heiss  ;   Rev.   W.   nagrich,  C.  8.  b.  1*.;  u' 

lar  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  Inquisitor  of  Spain,  and  H.  llealy. 
canonof  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Saragossa,  mar-         Nearly  all  the  bishops  of  the  United.?-' 


officially  stated  to  be  the  prom 

the  Holy  Cross,  an3  oFthe  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  uniformity  by  amelioration  of  discipline,  ft  • 

Christ.     5.  The  blessed  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice,  ^u  ^^^^  belongs  to  the  ministerial  luncti  :i 

confessor,  apostolic  missionary  of  the  Minor  Order  .,  .  ^    t  t  j    t    .^^r'f 

of  St.  Francis  of  the  Strict  bbservance.     6.  The  ^J)^,  various  archdioceses  and   dioce>i-s  o.  |^^ 

blessed  Maria  Francesca  of  Five  wounds,  virgin ;  of  United  States.     A  letter,  pubhshe<l  f^^^'^- ,;  " 

tbe  Third  Order  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  in  Naples,  fore  the  meeting  of  tl\e  council,  bv  the  Bl-i 

7.  The  blessed  Germaine-Cousin    secular  virgin  of  of  Savannah,  indicated  that  one  of  the  r^ 

the  diocese  of  Toulouse.    According  to  ancient  cus-  rti,:„„*a  ^i?  ^u^  ««„r»«;i  «-«»i.i  u^  ^Ka  nn.vb  - 

torn,  his  Uolinoss  has,  therefore,  orcfered  me.  Prefect  ^^""^^  ^^  ^^f  ^^^""V^  i^.^"w  ^  t'- rr 

of  the  Congregation  charged  to  interpret  the  Holy  of  measures  best  calculated  to  promote  Ut  n 

Council  of  Trent,  to  write  to  the  prelates  of  the  Cath-  ligious  education  of  the  negroes, 
olic  world  to  announce  to  them  this  glad  news,  and         The  acts  of  the  Council  had  not  been  ]■"■ " 

to  acquaint  them  that  the  bishops,  not  being  de-  n^i^^^  ^t  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  ti  i<'  '^ 

taioed  by  tho  fear  of  causing  grave  prejudice  to  the  xu  •  i.t     *•        au  a       ««:^,  fhp  vi  • 

flocks  confided  to  their  care,  shoulS  Repair  at  the  ^^"^'^  publication  they  must  receive  l^t  --^ 

proper  time  to  this  noble  city,  in  order  to  be  present  tion  ot  the  Pope.      The  Council  issaeti  a  r- 

at  the  consistories  above  mentioned.    It  will  be  a  toral   letter  to   the   clergy  and  laitj  f>t  ^ 
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large,  in  which  they  state,  at  full  length,  the 
^asoDj  for  the  convoc&tion  of  the  Council,  tho 
rt'.-sing  exigencies  of  the  Church  in  tho  United 
Lates,  and  tho  steps  required  to  secure  for  it 
le  freest  scope  for  development.  The  address 
)i?i prises  thirteen  articles,  with  a  general  cori- 
nsion.  The  subjects  of  the  thirteen  articles  are 
5 follows:  1.  ** Plenary  Councils " ;  2.  Eccle- 
astical  Authority ;  3.  Relations  of  tho  Church 
)  the  State ;  4.  Aid  for  the  Pope ;  6.  The 
acrament  of  Matrimony;  6.  Books  and  news- 
apors ;  7.  Education  of  Youth ;  8.  Catholic 
*rotectories  and  Industrial  Schools ;  9.  Voca- 
:on  to  tho  Priesthood;  10.  The  Laity;  11. 
he  Clergy;  12.  The  Emancipated  Slaves; 
3.  Religious  Communities.  Article  3,  in 
rbich  the  bishops  speak  of  the  relation  of  the 
'atholic  Church  to  the  Government  of  the 
Tnited  States,  is  as  follows  : 

The  enemies  of  the  Church  fail  not  to  represent  her 
laims  as  incompatible  with  tho  independence  of  the 
ivil  power,  and  ner  action  as  impeding  the  exertions 
f  the  State  to  promote  tho  wellbeing  of  society.  So 
n  from  these  charges  being  founded  in  fact,  the 
luthoritj  and  influence  of  the  Church  will  be  found 
0  be  the  most  efficacious  support  of  the  temporal 
tutbority  by  which  society  is  governed.  The  Church, 
ndeed,  docs  not  proclaim  the  absolute  and  entire  in- 
li'pcndeQce  of  the  civil  power,  because  it  teaches 
^ith  the  Apostles  that  "  all  power  is  of  God ; "  that 
be  temporal  magistrate  is  His  minister,  and  that 
h?  power  of  the  sword  be  wields  is  a  delegated  ex- 
?rci^o  of  authority  committed  to  bim  from  on  high. 
For  the  children  of  the  Church  obedience  to  the  civil 
power  is  not  a  submission  to  force  which  may  not  be 
resisted,  nor  merely  the  compliance  with  a  condi- 
tion for  peace  and  security ;  but  a  religions  duty 
funded  on  obedience  to  God,  bv  whose  authority 
tbo  civil  magistrate  exercises  nis  power.  This 
power,  however,  as  subordinate  and  delegated,  must 
slrays  be  exercised  agreeably  to  God^  law.  In 
prescribing  any  thing  contrary  to  that  law,  the  civil 
I>over  transcends  its  authority,  and  has  no  claim  on 
ibe  obedicDcc  of  the  citizen.  Never  can  it  be  lawful 
to  disobey  God,  as  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  John,  so 
explicitly  declared  before  the  tribunal  which  sat  in 
judgment  on  them  :  "  If  it  be  just  in  the  sight  of 
Ood  to  hear  you  rather  than  God,  judge  ye."  This 
ticdeniable  principle  docs  not,  however,  entail  tho 
sanie  consequences  in  the  Catholic  system  as  in 
those  6f  the  sects.  In  these  the  individual  is  the 
nltimate  jud^e  of  what  the  law  of  God  commands  or 
forbids,  and  IS  consequently  liable  to  claim  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  higher  law,  for  what  after  all  may  be,  and 
wen  is^  but  the  suggestions  of  an  undisciplined 
^ind,  or  an  overheated  imagination.  Nor  can  the 
eml  government  be  expected  to  recognize  an  au- 
taonty  which  has  no  warrant  for  its  character  as 
uivine,  and  no  limits  in  its  application,  without  ex- 
psmg  the  State  to  disorder  and  anarchy.  Tho 
Catholic  has  a  guide  in  the  Church,  as  a  divine  insti- 
fotion,  which  enables  him  to  discriminate  between 
»oat  the  law  of  God  forbids  or  allows ;  and  this 
wthontv  the  State  is  bound  to  recognize  as  supreme 
n  Its  sphere — of  moral,  no  less  than  dogjmatic  teach- 
"2.  There  may,  indeed,  be  instances  in  which  in- 
«mdual  Catholics  will  make  a  raisappUcation  of  the 
Pnnciple ;  or  in  which,  while  the  principle  of  obe- 
,hv^\^^  civil  authority  is  recognized  as  of  divine 
oDiigation,  the  seat  of  that  authority  may  be  a  mat- 
T.V  ^  r?"^*'  ^y  reason  of  the  clashing  opinions  that 
prtvau  in  regard  to  this  important  fact.  The  CTiurch 
"^'^°<**  assume  to  decide  such  matters  in  the  tem- 
Ynr?-  °  r'  ^  *^®  "  "^ot  the  judge  of  civil  contro- 
'^"»  although  she  always,  when  invited  to  do  so, 


has  endeavored  to  remove  the  misconceptions  from 
which  disputes  so  often  arise,  and  to  consult  for 
every  interest  while  maintaining  the  peace  of  society 
and  the  richts  of  justice. 

While  cheerfully  recognizing  the  fact,  that  hitherto 
the  General  and  State  Governments  of  our  country, 
except  in  some  brief  intervals  of  excitement  and  de- 
lusion, have  not  interfered  with  our  ecclesiastical 
organization  or  civil  rights,  we  still  have  to  lament 
that  in  manv  of  the  States  we  are  not  as  yet  per- 
mitted legally  to  make  those  arrangements  for  the 
•  security  of  church  property  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  canons  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  some  of  the  States  wo  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge that  all  is  granted  in  this  regard  that  wc 
could  reasonably  ask  for.  The  right  otthe  Church 
to  possess  property,  whether  churches,  residences 
for  the  clergy,  cemeteries  or  school-houses,  asylums, 
etc.,  cannot  Jbe  denied  without  depriving  her  of  a 
necessary  means  of  promoting  the  end  for  which  6hc 
has  been  establishea.    We  are  aware  of  the  alleged 

f  rounds  for  this  refusal  to  recognize  the  Church  in 
er  corporate  capacity,  unless  on  the  condition  that 
in  the  matter  of  the  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty, she  conform  to  the  general  laws  providing  for 
this  object.  These  laws,  oowever,  are  for  the  most 
part  based  on  principles  which  she  cannot  accept, 
without  departing  from  her  practice  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  soon  as  sue  was  permitted  to  enjoy  liberty 
of  worship.  They  are  the  expression  of  a  distrust  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  as  such ;  and  are  the  fruit  of 
the  misrepresentations  which  have  been  made  of  the 
action  of  the  Church  in  past  ages.  As  well  might 
the  civil  power  prescribe  to  her  the  doctrines  she  is 
to  teach,  and  the  worship  with  which  she  is  to  honor 
God,  as  to  impose  on  her  a  system  of  holding  her 
tcmporahties,  which  is  alien  to  her  principles,  and 
which  is  borrowed  from  those  who  have  rejected  her 
authority.  Instead  of  seeking  to  disprove  the  vari- 
ous reasons  allezed  for  this  denial  of  the  Church's 
rights  in  some  of  the  States,  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  formal  protest  we  hereby  enter  against  it ; 
and  briefly  remark,  that  even  in  the  supposition, 
which  wc  by  no  means  admit,  that  such  dfeoial  was 
the  result  of  legitimate  motives,  the  denial  ^itself  is 
incompatible  with  the  full  measure  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  religious  liberty  which  we  are  supposed  to 
enjoy. 

Nor  is  this  an  unimportant  matter,  or  one  which 
has  not  practical  results  of  a  most  embarrassing 
character.  Not  only  are  we  obliged  to  place  church 
property  in  conditions  of  extreme  hazard,  because 
not  permitted  to  manage  our  church  temporalities 
on  Uatholic  principles ;  but  in  at  least  one  of  these 
United  States — Missouri — laws  have  been  passed  by 
which  all  church  property,  not  held  by  corporations, 
is  subjected  to  taxation  *  and  the  avowed  object  of 
this  discriminating  legislation,  is  hostility  to  tho 
Catholic  Church.  In  concluding  these  remarks,  wo 
merely  refer  to  the  attempt  made  in  that  State  to 
make  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  de- 
pend on  a  condition  laid  down  by  the  civil  power. 

The  views  of  the  hishops  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  are  set  forth  in  tho  12th  article  as 
follows : 

Wc  must  all  feel,  beloved  brethrtjn,  that  in  some 
manner  a  new  and  most  extensive  field  of  charity 
and  dcvotcdness  has  been  opened  to  us,  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  immense  slave  population  of  the 
South.  We  could  have  wished,  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  action  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  past  ages, 
in  regard  to  .the  serfs  of  Europe,  a  more  gradual 
system  of  emancipation  could  have  been  adopted, 
go  that  they  might  have  been  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared to  make  a  better  use  of  their  freedom  than 
they  arc  likely  tS  do  now.  Still,  the  evils  which 
must  ncccesanly  attendupon  tho  sudden  liberation 
of  so  large  a  multitude* with  their  peculiar  disposi- 
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tioDS  and  habitfl,  only  make  the  appeal  to  our  Chris-  American  Episcopate.    He  thanks  them  particalArir 

tian  charity  and  zeal,  presented  by  their  forlorn  con-  for  this,  ana  nourishes  the  hope  that  such  c^p.-r^- 

dition,  the  more  forcible  and  imperative.  tion  will  not  cease,  and  that  thence  a  prospercms  r.. 

We  urge  upon  the  clergy  and  people  of  our  charge  suit  may  be  obtained.     In  the  mean  time,  I  pnj  ^L^ 

the  most  generous  cooperation  with  the  plans  which  Lord  that  he  long  preserrc  and  prosper  joa. 
ma^be  adopted  by  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  in       •  ALEXANDER  CARDI>AL  BARN  ABO, 

which  they  arc,  to  extend  to  them  that  Christian  Secretarr. 

education  and  moral  restraint  which  they  so  much         rqss    John,  or  Kooweskowk,  chief  of'tV 

stand  m  need  of.    Our  only  regret  m  regard  to  this  /ik^«^i,«!v     t«>iL.,«     u^-«     •       7\       nu      i 

matter  is,  that  our  means  and  opportuniUes  of  spread-  Cherokeo     Indians,    bora     in    tlie    C  herx>i. « 

ing  over  them  the  protecting  and  salutary  influences  Conntry,  Georgia,  about  1790;  died  in  \S  i<\' 

ofour  holy  religion  are  so  restricted.  ington,  J).  C,  August  1,  1866.     He  was  a  h;/'- 

In  tho  "general  conclusion"  the  work  of  the  ^^®^,^v*°?  *t°^  T^^o??®  ^^'^'^n*  ^^*' 

Council  is  thus  referred  to :  English  education.    In  1817  and  m  1819,  w:».ii 

the  btate  of  Georgia  attempted  to  indaee  in 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunitv  of  Indians  to  remove  west  of  the  Misslsanpu  a 

the  assembling  of  BO  large  a  number  of  bishops  from  i:i.^««i    u^k«.   „.„„  ^ff^«^«i  r^^   ♦v^  ^^^^  -    ♦ 

every  part  ofour  vast  country,  to  enact  such  de-  ]^^^^^  *^"^^  Y^  offered  for   Uie  piiTjci.c  l-^ 

crees  as  will  tend  to  promote  uniformity  of  disci-  I*08S  by  Mcintosh,  a  Creek  half-breed  Iiidi.rs 

pline  and    practice  amongst  us,  and  to  do  away  but  it  was  refused.     The  proceedlogs  cf  tlic 

with  such  imperfect  observance  of  the  rites  and  ap-  Georgia    Legislature    with    reference    to  tl  e 

proved  ceremonies  of  the  church,  as  mav  have  been  Qlierokees,  in  1829,  led  to  an  appeal  on  tu. 

made  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  past  times,  ^„«4.  ^r  xiTl  t_  i? 't>^         ..         '^Vi    • 

but  which  no  length  of  prescription  can  ever  consel  P^rt  ^f  the  Indians^  Ross  acting  as  their  ^.v. 

crate,  and  thus  to  give  the  services  of  our  religion  to  the   ouprcmo^  Court  of  the   United  ctit».% 

that  beauty  and  dignity  which  belong  to  them,  and  which  resulted  in  a  decision   in   their  favi.r. 

for  which  we  should  all  be  so  zealous.  For  the  further-  Georgia,  however,  refused  to  obey,  and  a»!n*«- 

ance  of  these  important  objects  we  have  caused  t^  be  gj  ^^     Indians  increased.     In  Is-*- 

drawn  up  a  clear  and  compendious  scnes  of  state-  .^     .      *,  iij-u*  Tr«ci 

ments  upon  the  most  essential  points  of  faith  and  treaty  was  concluded  between  J.  F.  Schtrir.:- 

morals,  with  which  we  have  embodied  the  decrees  of  horn,  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  Mj  •  : 

the  seven  Provincial  Councils  of  Baltimore,  and  of  Bidge,  his  son  John  Bidge,  Elias  Boadiiif-t  -jS 

the  first  Plenary  Council,  together  with  the  decrees  about  six  hundred  other  Cherokee  IndiatA  v.- 

enacted  by  us  in  the  present  Council,  which,  when  «i,,^:-,„  ~^„    «,^w«r,     ««.i  ^v.;i^-^»    k.- «.i;  v 

they  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Holy  cludmg  men,  women,  and  cluldren,  by  wLl. 

See,  will  form  a  compendium  of  ecclesiastical  law  ^^^  Indians  agreed  to  surrender  their  laDd.-  l\. 

for  the  guidance  ofour  clergy  in  the  exercise  of  their  remove  West  within  two  years.     Against  tLL\ 

holv  ministry.    We  have  also  recommended  to  the  known  as  the  New  Echota  treatv,  Ross,  at  i 

Holy  See  the  erection  of  several  additional  episcopal  ^^^^  15,000  of  his  tribe  protested,'in  an  s^d 

sees,  and  vicariates  apostolic,  which  are  made  ncccs-  .^-i,* 'i -d^^^  ^   j  ^jj  i  *     av    tiw  '- «♦ 

sary  by  our  rapidlv-iScreasing  Cathohc  population,  written  by  R0S9,  and  addressed  to  the  IV^Kcat 

and  the  great  territorial  extent  of  many  of  our  pres-  of  the  United  States,  as  having  been  tToG— • 

ent  dioceses.  lently  obtained.    Tho  Government,  hov^^t:. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  OouncU,  tho  sent  a  forco  mider  General  Scott  to  comf-el  si 

bishops  sent  to  the  Pope  the  following  dis-  ralfiiment  of  the  treaty.    TheCherokeesrie.J.i 

patch,  through  the  Atlantic  cable :  ^^^  ^^'^  Ross  at  their  head,  removed  to  i-'.  r 

, , .  ,  ,  ^   ,    . .  ,  . .  new  home.      Moderate  allowanco  wai  UL.i 

Seven  archbishops  and  forty  bishops,  met  in  conn-  them  for  their  losses  by  the  Govemmtot,  i  i 

cil,  unanimously  salute  your  holiness,  wishing  you  ^rn.      c      iv^     It.       /^v-****  ^  1 

long  life,  with  the  preservation  of  all  the  ancicSt  and  ^^er  years  of  suffering  they  became  a  pro--.  :- 

sacred  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  0U9  nation.     Ross  continued  to  be  the  Chuf  •• 

rpi     ,.      ,,  ,1V    4.1  ^ /•  n^    •„  the  Cherokees for  several  years,     la  ISol.:.'-: 

The  dispatch  -«-a3  answered  by  the  following  ^^^^  hesitation,  he  enteml  into  a  treatv  v.i 

o**^":-  Tn"^'' ^  *        "  P*'  ^  the  Confederate  anthorities,  bnt  it  has  l-.i 

Cardinal  Barnabo :  ^^^^  ^y^^^  j,^^  ^^  ^^  y^^^  attached  to  th«  O-v- 

BoME,  from  the  Propaganda,  October  34, 1866^  crnmeut. 

To  the  Moti  Reverend  Martin  John  Spaldinfjr,  Arch-        RUSSIA,  an  Empire  in  Europe  and  An-i 

bithcv  0/ JialUmore:  r  ,k    c*  *       ^  Present  Emperor,  Alexander  II..  bom  ISIS 

The  telegram  which  the  bishops  of  the  States  of  „«^^^^j^i  u'^  a.*i  ^«  :-   io-k      tt  • ,-.,-♦ 

the  American  Union  assembled  in  council  had  the  succeeded  his  father  in   18o5      Heir-appartr:. 

happy  thought  to  address  to  the  Holy  Father  proved  Alexander,  born  in  1845.     The  area,  in  1^- 

to  he  of  great  comfort  and  consolation  to  his  holi-  was  estimated  at  7,770,882  English  square  icl'  ^ 

ness,  and  so  highly  did  he  appreciate  its  spirit  that  but  large  additions  have  since  been  mad^  t^'  il 

SLiSf^o 'rj:i.VlloSX''5i^e  IdSi^t^^^  i^S^^rt^tl';  The  PJ>P<»'a«0'""^ -"-'-• 

Roman  people  and  the  faithful  at  large.    His  holiness  ^  ^he  latest  data,  as  follows  : 

looks  with  interest  for  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  ; ; 

Plenary  Council,  which  he  expects  to  receive  in  due  pouncAL  divbioxs.  Fonolatbrn.     C*a»* 

time,  and  from  which  he  hopes  a  new  impulse  and  | 

continued  increase  to  religion  in  the  United  States  Z  '"T ; 1 '  ~~ 

mil  result.    He  has,  however,  directed  me  to  express  European  Russia 61,0«1,M1      ^^-^ 

directly  to  your  amplitude,  and  through  von  to  all  Caucasian      |^      4,357,704      1^  • 

vour  colleagues,  his  great  pleasure,  and  to  request  ^*}^"?  4,070,WS  j   ^ 

>u  to  thank  them  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  E?^f  °<^/ !     4,840, 4««      .^ 

ad  stiU  take  in  defending  the  Hc^y  See  and  in  vin-  Finland    •;;•••. 1     l»^»^^      ^^* 


ticating  its  contested  rights.    Moreover,  his  holiness     American  Russia i  g^.»->^ 

has  learned  with  satisfactioi#that  the  Papal  loan  is            m  ♦  1  '"~Z         77- 

succeeding   also,  through  tho  coCperation  of  the  ^ota\ !    «6,0S3,mS 
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Adding  tlie  population  of  the  newly-acquired  works  the  grandest  of  them  all — ^that  of  emancipn- 

tcrritories,  and   the   natural  increase  in  the  ij?"'    ^"**  -"^ }  "^"{T^^u^""  American  friends 

old  U-rritones^  the  total  popul^^^  ^t^gTs'c^n^Ui^                            c?n%Th'e%x. 

mated,  m  1864,  at  80,257,000;  m  18C5,  at  84,-  plained  by  distance,  when  it  maices  mention  of  an 

^j 7,000.  enemj  of''^  emancipation.     The  insensate  person  to 

The  revenue  was  estunated,  in  the  budget  for  whom  it  makes  reference  belongs  to  no  nationality. 

\mi  at  862,475,811  rubles.     Public  debt,  in  °®  ^^  '\?  personal  stake  in  the  destinies  of  the 

fo..^  1  frnnoiexigin     VI          m     T>      •          '  conntrv !  hc  only  represents  the  hlmd  accident  of 

^S6o,  1,720,819,619  rubles.     The  Russian  army,  birth.  "^  in  Russia,  gentlemen,  there   exists  not  a 

;r  the  close  of  the  year  1865,  numbered  805,000  single  enemy  of  emancipation.    The  classes  which 

'i*en.     The   fleet,   in   1864,   •onsisted  of   263  owe  their  liberty  to  this  have  hailed  it  with  the  same 

tteaincrs,  with  2,095  guns.  enthusiasm  as  that  class  on  which  it  imposed  heavy 

h\,v»n   «n   «\*/^«,^f  ^<tfi  ««««;1a  ».^««»4.  4^.^  sacrifices.    That  is  a  testimony  which  our  sovereign 

April,  an  attempt  was  made  against  the  ^as  been  the  first  to  bear  to  the  territorial  nobility, 

Intel- 
3  con- 
on  the 

ifter  a  promenade  in  the  summer  garden,  was  manifestaUons  of  sympathy  between  the  two  coun- 

..',.            »     ^       4          _       °         av  tries.    They  break  out  openly.    It  is  one  of  the  most 

onteriDf:  his  carriage.     A  young  peasant,  who  interesting  facts  of  our  epobh-~a  fact  which  creates 

.'l^erved  the  assassin  amimg  at  the  Emperor,  between  the  two  peoples— l  will  permit  myself  to  say 

stnick  hia  arm,  which  caused  the  bullet  to  de-  between  two  continents — germs  of  reciprocal  gooa- 

Tiate.    The  culprit  was  then  seized,  and  the  ^i^l  "^d  friendship,  which  will  bear  fruit,  which 

popnlacc  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  t^V^Tr^k^s^'l^^J':' "^ ''^T''^i^':i 

\mmg  him  to  pieces.     Iho  peasant  who  saved  christian  civilization.    This  understanding  does  not 

tbo  Emperor's  life,  Ossip  J wanoff,  was  created  rest  on  geographical  proximity.    The  abyss  of  sea 

a  coble.    The  official  investigation  into  the  af-  separates  us.    No  more  does  it  rest  on  parchment — I 

fair  terminated  in  October,  when  thirty-four  per-  ^^  »?*  fi°  J  *^e  trace  of  a  single  parchment  in  the 

.n««  ^r.^-^^^^ie.^A  'k«.*i,«\^:-,«i «,«,-««« 4.  ^^.r.i^i^^  archives  of  the  ministry  intrusted  to  mo.    It  is  in- 

sons,  compromised  by  the  disclosures  at  the  trial  .tincti ve ;  more.  I  dare  call  it  providential.    I  felici- 

ofKarakosoff,  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason  tate  myself  on  this  understanding.    I  have  faith  in 

by  the  supreme  court.     Ischutin,  who  was  con-  its  duration.    In  my  political  situation  all  my  cares 

victed  of  being  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  will  tend  to  consolidate  it.    I  say  cares,  and  not 

Communists  in  Russia,  and  of  having  incited  eflForts,becajise  no  efforts  are  required  where  there  is 

TT  ^\       jif  J.      XA         jTli     t'j*      ^  ^\.    Pi  tt  spontaneous  and  reciprocal  attraction.     Another 

Karakosoff  to  attempt  tlie  life  of  the  Czar,  was  n^otive  which  induces  me  to  proclaim  my  apprecia- 

condemned  to  death,  and  fifteen  others  were  tion  of  this  understanding  is  that  it  is  neither  a 

^enteDcod  to  exile  in  Siberia.  menace  nor  a  danger  for  any  one.    It  is  not  inspired 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  having  by  any  covetousness,  or  any  secret  motive.     The 

voted  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  Czar,  ^/-&Srwlc7c^.!^i^'5?a*n7in^™i?1^r™"f;';^^^^^ 

01  the  occasion  of  his  escape  from  assassination,  fi^e  for  them.    The  United  States  of  America  are 

^Ir.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  invulnerable  at  home.    That  state  of  things  does  not 

barged  by  the    Government  of   the  United  rest  only  on  the  fact  that  the  rampart  of  the  ocean 


general  outburst  of  enthusiasm  at  the  fi»iendly  but  what  it  may  do  itself.    We  have  covered  with 

relations  existing  between  Russia  and  the  United  mourning  the  sad  page  of  the  recent  times.     Wc 

States.    All  classes  of  the  popuktion  took  part  have  seen  with  profound  regret  the  struggle  be- 

e\eiit  ot  the   festivities   which   took  place  m  flnaj  triumph  of  the  Union,  and  we  hope  for  the 

iioDor  of  the  American  commissioners,  was  a  durable  consolidation  of  it  from  the  efforts  of  the 

'ilieech   by  the   Russian  Minister  of   Foreign  actual  President,  whose  system,  inspired  at  once 

Affairs,  Prince  Gortchakoff,  at  a  farewell  ban-  fj^^  firmness  and  moderation,  has  all  our  sympa- 

onuf  <T,\.««   «!■  e#.   'P/^f/^.^Kr.\.n.  4^^  *v./^  A,»»-..4.«««  thies.    In  this  relation,  gentlemen,  I  allow  myself  to 

^  Jet,  piven  at  St.  Petersburg  to  the  American  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ain  anilSgy  betwein  the  two  coun- 

commissioners,  on  September  13th,  in  which  he  tries.    Russia,  by  its  geographical  position,  may  be 

i'iprc«>sed  his  confidence  that  the  good  under-  drawn  into  European  complications.    The  chances 

standing  between  Korth  America  and  Russia  of  war  may  cause  us  to  submit  to  reverses.    Never- 

woiild  be  of  permanent  duration.    .Th«  follow-  t^«»«f»'  ?  ^^°^  *»^»*  the  same  invulnerability  exista 

;n«  ««^  *u  i  •  «.     J.       «*•  i»   *!,•  equally  in  Russia,  and  that  it  will  be  manifested 

»ng  are  the  most  important  portions  of  this  e?ery  time  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  country  are 

g)ecch^  which  produced  a  deep   sensation  m  seriously  menaced ;  for  then,  as  in  all  the  crises  of 

£ttropc :  our  history,  the  true  power  of  Russia  will  make  it- 

aelf  seen.    It  does  not  rest  only  on  its  territorial 

It  is  said  that  good  reigns  constitute  white  pages  extent  or  on  the  figure  of  its  population.    It  results 

m  history.    This  dictum  is  not  absolutely  true.    If  from  the  close  and  indissoluble  bond  which  unites 

there  is  a  reign  all  of  whose  pages  abound  in  reforms  the  sovereign  to  the  nation,  and  which  places  in  his 

^'f  important  scope  in  the  interests  of  internal  organ-  hands  all  the  material  and  intellectual  forces  of  the 

iiation— if  there  is  a  reign  devoted  to  the  cares  of  country,  as  it  concentrates  on  him  now  all  the  senti- 

the  present  in  jirospect  of  a  grand  future,  it  is  that  ments  of  affection  and  devotion. 
iKblch  now  nmtcs  all  the  affection  and  devotion  of 


the  country,  because  we  have  all  the  close  conviction  rpi.-   T'mrMiY.r.w    i«    o/^Vn/MvlA/lonionf    nf    f>iA 

that  ererv  moment  of  that  noble  existence  is  conse-  .  ^^^   Emperor,   m   acknowledgnient   Of    the 

cd  with  unlimited  abnegation  to  the  welfare  of  American  address,  sent  the  following  letter  to 

country.    I  will  only  cite  among  these  manifold  President  Johnson  .•♦ 


tffttcd 
3ur 
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Petsrhof,  August  17, 1866.  Orenburff,  considering  the  king  saffidentlr  ck>t:^ 

HU  Maiegty  iU  Emperor  of  Rvssia,  to  the  Prmdmt  ^«*""»®£*J  the  head4uartera  of  hU  mOTment^J 

of  the  UhUed  StaUe  of  America:  on  the  2Gth  of  ^ox^h^T  telegraphed  to  St  Mr. 

I  fiaTo  received,  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  burff  as  follows:  "The  province  of  TuAtttM is t^. 

resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  ^^^^^J  <l«ie*-    The  war  wiUi  Bokhan,  ts  fcr  m  irr 

America,  on  the  occafion  of  the  providential  grace  ^^  concerned  is  over-I  hope  for  long-di  odItl. 

of  which  I  have  been  the  object.    That  marl:  of  Ameer  will  not  himself  renew  it.    Ayi«^^^ 

sympathy  has  moved  me  sensiblv.    It  is  not  alone  ore  established  with  Khokand.    Trade  is  cTerywh.-. 

persSnal.    It  attests  once  more  tlie  sentiments  that  reopened.    A  great  Mny  caravans  mpas^Mn;  fn; 

Sind  the  American  nation  to  that  of  Russia.     The  Bokhara  and  back      The  trooM  ordered  tenii^nn, 

two  peoples  have  no  injuries  to  remember,  but  only  ^  the  province  of  TurkesUn  from  Western  Mbem 

good  relations  under  all  circumstances.    Proofs  of  ^^  returning  to  th«r  former  quarters, 
mutual  benevolence  are  added.    These  cordial  rcla-         ^h^  inhabitants  of  the  large  and  import/' 
tions  are  as  conducive  to  their  interests,  as  to  the       ..^  ^^  T«o"ki-««,i    <».i^;^v.   i.^^   ka^w.  n.Un«L.- 

good  of  civilization  and  humanitv,  and  inswer  the  City  of  Tashkend,  ivhich  had  been  oocoph;- 

designs  of  Divine  Providence,  whose  will  is  peace  m    I860   {see  ANNUAL   Gtclopxdu  for  \>^ 

and  concord  apong  all  nations.  .  It  gives  me  a  lively  p.  752),  petitioned  the  Kassiaa  GoremuieD:  !>< 

pleasure  to  see  these  ties  constantly  strengthened  be  permanently  incorporated  with  the  RnseL:! 

more  and  more.    I  have  imparted  iny  sentiment^  to  empire.     Their  request  was  complied  with,  ficl 

^e-s^^nd  \hrAVerTca*n%'e^prw»rr*ep^^^^^  on  'the   9th   of  September  the  W.-I 

Tell  them  how  much  I  appreciate,  and  witli  me  the  General  Kry^anovsky  received  the  oath  ot :: 

whole  of  Russia,  the  testimonies  of  friendship  they  inhabitants  of  Tashkend  as  being  sabjec-  (i 

have  given  me,  and  how  happy  I  will  be  to  sec  the  Russia,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  ins:ncd  .^ 

American  nation  grow  V^^«*Jjnfth  and  w^^^  ^  ^^   j^  . ^    ^1^     Emperor,  read  to  tlierj  t:. 

the  union  and  constant  practice  of  civil  virtues  that  -.  „       .•'•',         . .     '^        ' 

distinguish  it.    Accept,  at  the  same  time,  the  assur-  loUowmg  proclamation : 
ance  of  the  high  consideration  with  which  I  am  your        JnhabUante  of  TbtWwA-His  Majestr  tk  U- 

good  friend,  ALliXAJMDLK.  ^^^^^  ^f  ^q  ^^^  Russias,  convinced  bj  toot  fx-i 

The  war  and  process  of  Russia  in  Central  conduct  of  the  sincerity  of  the  wishes  yoahiveii; 

Asia  continued  to  attract  much  attention.    The  I'^ftf  .^  ^Z^^l  ^^'^^?Sl  hL^^H^cdTr- 

Ti     T  L         J   T»       •  i.        '11      J   5«  among  the  subjects  of  Russia,  bas  deignca  15  «•• 

English  and  Russian  accounts  widely,  and,  m  thorize  me  to  receive  you  as  Russian  snbjecuif  t:; 

some  points,  irreconcilably  differ.     The  English  address  me  again  a  request  to  that  effect  oa  itjs- 


close  of  the  year  1866,  with  information  which  ted  among  the  subjects  of  the  white  Tsm.  va  » 

substantially  confirmed  the  account  published  unite  for  ever  Tashkend  with  the  powcrfttl  ecy« 

.by  Russia  herself  of  her  progress.     The  main  S^.?»*»?^»  ^»  ^^'^  incontestable  pM;t  of  its  ??^: 

•   I.  ♦!>«  .*  r     o  With  the  supreiiic  assent  I  fulfal  roar  wish,  ara . . 

points  are  tnese  :  .the  name  of  his  imperial  majesty  I' declare  joa  t- 

Bokhara  was  alarmed  at  the  seizure  by  Russia  of  a  Russian  subjects.    Henceforth  and  forerer  jfJia'^ 

large  part  of  Khokand,  to  which  she  laid  claim.    At  under  the  powerful  sceoiro  of  the  Empercrcf  b 

the  beginning  of  the  year  the  f>cople  were  excited  by  sia,  and  you  acquire  aft  the  rights  ^Dt«d  i  - 

the  declaration  of  a  religious  war  against  the  Rus-  Mussulman  subjects  of  the  empire.  Convicced  frf- 

sians  in  February,  and  the  Ameer  put  the  Russian  your  reiterated  manifestations,  tiiat  yoab^reb^-: 

envoys  in  Bokhara  not  only  in  prison,  but  in  irons,  able  to  completely  appreciate  the  advanUjf?  of  •> 

Thereupon  General  Romanovsky  advanced  as  far  as  subjection  to  Russia,  who,  by  leaving  too  yurr^i: 

Juzak,  where  he  suffered  a  defeat.    This  he  subse-  ion  and  your  customs,  protects  youentirtkiT'i^'* 

niipntlv  iLvr>n(rod  hv  a  cnmnlete  victorr  at  Irdiar.  and  nil  rlianr<1nrs  nn<1  vA-rntirkna  frvtm  ahraoA  nndit  h'^ 


were  rejected.    In  October  last,  accordinglv,  General  fore  show  Yourselves  forever  worthr  of  the  i^ 

Kryianovskv  advanced  af^ainstOratippa,  a  large  town  sovereign  ^vor  which  vou  are  hoaored  wi- '•  * 

to  tne  southwest  of  Khojend,  and  took  it  by  storm,  dav. 

The  Aniecr  then  fell  back  on  Samercond,  but  seems  The  Governor-General  of  Orenburg.  Aitie-^M^l 

to  have  risked  another  great  battle  near  Juzak.  General.                                       KB  1  JA50VSKi . 

On  the  operations  aprainst  Juzak  and  the  sub-  ^^      ^^\  "^^     1  ^  epxjm       ,. 

sequent  events,  the  following  account  is  given  Th* 

in  the  Times,  of  India:  cipal 

The   latest   authentic   intelligence  from  Russian  ©ral  l^TjanovsKy,  and  a  numerous  txu.y 

TurkesUn  is  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  capture  of  inhabitants.    After  the  reading  oftliepnxm- 

Oratippa,  the  Russians  advanced  to  Juzak,  the  scene  tion,    the   governor-gcneral  conipliiDtn^'^  t- 

of  General  Tcherniayeff's  discomfiture  last  Februaij.  people  on  their  being  Ru^ian  Bobject^  at']  ;t . 

They  found  the  city  freshly  fortified,  and  defended  by  ^^^ ':^^/i  *u«  ^„4.i,  ^^^  „ii„^:  ««a  ?«  thi*  mt-lt-.i 

the  Ameer's  best  troops.^  After  a  five  days'  siege,  received  the  oath  of  aUegiancc  m  he  wt,K 

this,  the  last  of  the  King  of  Bokhara's  strongholds  fro™  all  the  tunctionaries  of  the  w^Y,:rI»^*- 

in  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes,  was  taken  by  storm  on  kend  and  other  towns.     Then  the  inn:»  ns^j 

October  30th.    Most  of  the  besieged  were  killed  or  of  Tashkend  requested  the  Ai(le-(1»>^'-^P  ^'" 

taken  prisoncrs-^few  escaped.    Tte  Russian  trophies  ^ral  Kryjanovsky  to  forward  to  bis  Sl^y^^/  -' 

were  twenty-six  flairs,  fifty-three  guns,  and  a  quan-  t.             ''  ^.x.    r  ^t      •         jj 

tity  of  valuable  booty ;  their  loss,  bne  hundred  men.  Emperor  the  followmg  address:               ^^^ 

including  four  oflBcers  wounded.     Shortly  afterward  Having  received   with   an  inmost  jot  J'^^.  ^*; 

the  King  of  Bokhara  is  said  to  have  implored  peace,  gracious  proclamation  of  your  exccllcncr,  ^^'  ^ 

and  General  Kryjanovski,  the  Governor-General  of  our  admission  among  the  subjects  of  tbe  p'  ^ 
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^liitc  Tsar,  and  our  union  with  the  empire — ^glorifj-  be  able  to  call  rou  m j  noble  and  gracious  sovereign. 

DsriQ  that  hoppincfls  in  presence  of  the  other  Mns-  I  am  proud. of  having  been  allowed  my  share  of  joy 

ainiaD  peoples,  our  neighbors,  we  all,  from  the  high-  in  the  midst  of  the  great  family  of  Kussia.     May 

Bt  to  the  humblest,  take  the  liberty  of  begging  your  your  heart  be  delighted  in  looking  upon  the  chariji* 

icellency  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  his' imperial  majesty  ing  lady  now  your  daughter.    Madame,  we  lore  her 

he  sincere  expression  of  our  gratitude,  for  a  grace  with  the  power  of  memory  and  hope  combined/' 

0  ^eat,  and  to  us  inraluable.     We  and  our  cfaiTdren  Her  Majesty  thanked  Schamyl  for  his  wishes,  and 

lold  as  a  sacred  duty  sincerely  to  be  faithful  subjects,  assured  him  that  she  accepted'them  as  another  proof 

,nd  to  praj  eternally  God,  to  keep  in  good  hcaltn  tho  of  his  afifectionate  sentiments.    Toward  the  end  of 

¥bitc  Tsar,  as  the  father  of  his  children,  and  for  all  the  audience,  his  Majesty  alluded  to  another  son  cf 

be  Kusaians  who  hare  assisted  us  in  obtaining  that  Schamyl,  Mohammed  Sbafib,  who  serves  in  the  Cau- 

lappiness,  and  delivered  us  foi*  ever  from  the  en-  casian  escort  of  the  Emperor.     "  I  regret  "  were  the 

mie3  who  surrounded  us.     The  first  day  of  the  words  of  the  Emperor,  **  that  your  health  did  not 

[.onthZumadoul  Oval  (September),  of  the  year  1283  permit  you  to  mount  a  horse  on  the  day  of  the 

oftbcIIegiraX  parade.    It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  see 

On  September  lltli,  tho  first  stone  of  an  or-  f  °;j  *^!^t' ^^l^a^l'n  ^JJ2  11^^'  '"'"''l^  }V^  ^""""u 

,    ,      /.      1    .         ,  '           I'll             s,  rn    X.  happy  to  see  your  son,  with  whose  conduct  I  am  well 

Mi)x  (,reek  temple  was  laid  down  at  Tash-  satisfied,  in  the  ranks  of  my  armv."    Schamyl  ac 

:en<l,  and   tho  ceremony  was  foljpwed   by    a  knowledged  these  remarks  of  his  Majesty  in  the  fol- 

lational  fete^  at  which  about  thirty  thousand  lowing  terms ;  "  My  son  is  m^  representative  in  mv 

'arkcs  and  Kirghizes    as^^isted.     According  to  j!^  a»«-    ^^  ^^'^  Person  of  this  young  mon  Schamyl 

ho.national  custom  the  feU  bcRan  with  ho'«c-  J^^/l^oro^er/ountfsty'^JJrWc^  insTead°"o? 

Xing :  popular  games  followed,  and  the  day  tig  ©Id  father."    In  reply  to  his  Majesty  remarking 

vas  finished  by  a  meal  offered  to  tlio  whole  that  he  recognized  the  sword  Schamyl  wore,  the 

)opulatioa.  latter  said ;  "  Sire,  I  have  not  kept  any  of  my  former 

In  Angust,  a  fresh   insnrrcction    occurred  *"""**•  v.^>®t  °°^^  s^o^d  which  1  possess,  the  only 

'^^          x'x'i.        if  j.\.     r>  one  which  I  wear,  and  shall  wear,  is  the  sword  you 

imong  some  mountain  tnbcs  of  the  Caucasus,  ^^ve  given  me.    4:his  sword  belongs  to  the  Empe- 

^110  concentrated  to  the  north  and  south  of  ror."     His  Majesty  then  desired    Schamyl  to  bo 

^>fjben(l,  but  it  Tiyas  totally  suppressed  after  a  present  at  all  the  festivities.    At  the  moment  of 

'. V  weeks.    According  to  the  Invalide  Russe,  dismissing  his  venerable  visitor,  his  Majesty  shook 

he  disturbances  were  caused  by  tho  circulation  5'^.^»  ^»^^  *^""v  ^^f  "T^l!  ^^rpowered  with  his 

<uAv.v<;  " v*«  V.WMOVV*  »^f  *'"^  ^  *^    **  V"  feelings,  caught  hold  of  the  Emperors  arm  and 

•niong  the  mountameers  of  false  reports  set  prostrated  himself  before  him.    The  Emperor  raised 

afloat  .n  connection  with  the  statistics  relative  nim,  and  left  the  apartment.     On  the  same  day 

;o  tJio  abolition  of  serfdom,  which  were  being  Schamyl  was  also  presented  to  the  Crown  Prince 

.'olleitod  at  the  time  by  the  Russian  author!-  ^^  ^"^ssia  and  Grand  Duke  Michael. 

^'\-  \  H  l?^^'i^°i^  \''  ^T3I  K^^'""^  ^''""  According  to  an  official  return,  there  were 

lertiontmt  the  old  leader  of  the  Caucasians  ^^  ^he  close  of  tho  year  18GG  no  fewer  than 

i;ain.t  hussia  Schamyl,  has,  according  to  Rus-  g  955  410  peasants  in  Russia  still  ''  under  obli- 

nan  account^  become  an  ardent  admirer  and  gl^tion,"  while  the  number  of  those  who  have 

misan  of  Russian  rule.     A  St.  Petersburg  l^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  obligations  up  to  that 

>aper^avc8  the  lollowing  account  of  an  inter-  ^^^e  is  6,810,607.    Emancipation  has  been  ef- 

.]'  ^-  between  Schamyl  and  the  Emperor :  ^^^a  v„  private  contract  in  the  cnses  of  5.^2.000 


footed  by  private  contract  in  the  cases  of  532,000 


•'Hc<  re  felicitations  on  the  occasion  of  the  happy  The  Russian  Government  again  took  somo 
vent  which  has  brought  roe  to  St.  Petersburg  and  very  decided  measures  for  the  Russilication  ot* 
onrMajcst/spalace.  Sire,  old  Schamvl  need  not  ^^iQ  Poles.  According  to  an  imperial  ukase, 
;am  profess  his  devotion  to  the  sacred  person  of  ^,^^„i„„a„j  ^„  t««««-«.i  ifi«fl  «n^T./i;^;/ir.<»ia 
oi:r  Majcstv,  to  your  sublime  throne,  and  the  noble  promulgated  on  January  1,  1866,  all  individuals 
rapire  of  wbich  you  are  the  chief.  Long  before  pro-  of  Pohsh  descent  were  prohibited  from  acquir- 
laiiiiinnr  my  legal  sentiments  by  a  solemn  act  per-  ing  landed  property  in  the  nine  western  gov- 
-rnuii  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  I  was  already  your  ernments  of  Russia  otherwise  than  by  inherit- 
or'vl?  v^'*S''5'^ ''''°'''^**^°**  ^  ance.    Polish  proprietors  of  estates,  however, 

-r  }our  Majest3''8  magnanimity  toward  one  who  .    .  •       v     a^i  •»  4.1,     • a*  ^ 

a^  your  eiiemy,^but  also-I  proclaim  it  again  and  ^^ot  m  any  way  imphcated  in  the  insurrection 

^'^m— a  sincere  and  deliberate  conviction  compels  would   not  be   compelled  to  sell  their  landed 

■'  lo  be  your  subject    If  there  be  a  man  upon  property.    This  ukase  was  not  applicable  to  the 

;»nh  worthy  to  represent  God  Almightv,  that  man.  kingdom  of  Poland 

SS!fvi'.n'!'?ra.\U„t^?l^^^^  By»«^-c«larofA.g.st28tl,theGoTemor- 

«i^h  it  to  be  known  everywhere  that  if  old  Schamyl  General   of  >Vilna  notified  the   othcers  of  the 

f.  l).ijdicstan,  who  fought  against  your  arms  for  Government  under  his  jurisdiction  that  he  had 

I'riy  years,  experiences  a  regret  at  the  decline  of  opened  at  Wilna  "  a  special  office  for  the  intro- 

V.t;;?;'1'*  °?.^^,  ^  r?"^  be  cannot  be  born  again  Auction  of  Russian  proprietors  into  tho  prov- 

uiToie  tns  whole  life  to  the  service  of  your  em-  .  /..,      -.ir     .  „  '^  rr\     \  /'j.v      iti 

•ro."    The  Emperor  graciously  thanked  Wmyl  mces  of  the  ^\  est."     Tlio  busmess  of  this  office 

f  t"e  sentiments  expressed  by  him.    *'I  know,"  would,  consist — ^first,  in  tho  transfer  of  property 

^"Uiis Majesty,  "you  are  loyal.    I  know  you  are  to  persons  of  Russian  origin;  second,  in  the 

?iJ?ul?'!!  ™*°-    1. accept  your  wishes,  be\ng  cer-  compulsory  sale  within  two  years  of  the  proj)- 

in  the  ukase  of  September  2i, 

tho  sale  and  letting  of  confis- 

tlio  property  of  the  State ; 
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fourth,  in  tho  colonizing  of  tho  State  property  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  E«st  Q%\n  U':f 

with  Russian  peasants  and  soldiers  who  have  onljr  thirty-six  mile?*.    With  the  exception  of  il. 

passed  through  their  term  of  service.  narrow  strip  extending  in  a  southeast  direcrk'!. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  Russification  in  along  the  coast  nearly  four  hundred  milt^  trJ 
Poland  Proper,  the  committee  of  administra-  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  it  forms  a  rather  c.:.- 
tion  at  Warsaw  resolved  upon  the  following  pact  mass,  with  an  average  length  and  hreaith 
measures:  1.  To  convert  the  Polish  schools  of  of  about  six  handred  miles  each.  Itsgr^tti^ 
Marianopol  into  Russian  establishments,  where  length  north  and  sontb,  from  the  wnthen  ti- 
the Russian  language  alone  shall  be  used.  2.  tremity  of  Alaska  to  Point  Barrow,  ii  al-r! 
To  establish  a  class  for  instructing  Russian  in-  one  thousand  one  hundred  miles;  grc^t'^t 
fant-school  teachers  at  the  College  of  Bielsk  for  breadth,  measured  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  wbl«  j 
the  Greek  population.  8.  To  convert  the  Polish  passes  through  Cape  Prince  of  Vale?,  is  aU:: 
school  of  Siedleo  into  a  Russian  one.  4.  To  eight  hundred  miles ;  the  longest  line  that  ca: 
establish  a  Russian  one  at  Zamosc.  5.  To  con-  be  drawn  across  the  country,  is  from  Ci^^ 
vert  the  Polish  school  of  Krubieszow  into  Prince  of  Wales  to  its  southern  extremitr,  hi- 
Russian.  6.  To  order  the  use  of  the  Russian  tude  64^  40',  a  distance  of  about  one  tho^yci 
language  only  in  the  two  schools  for  boys  and  six  hundred  miles.  Estimated  area,  3S4>' 
girls  at  Sulwalki.  7.  To  organize  in  the  king-  square  miles.  The  part  of  the  mainland  stmiati 
dom  of  Poland  mixed  schools  for  the  Jewish  Mount  St.  Elias  consists  of  a  narrow  belt,  wE*: 
population,  in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  in  is  continued  along  a  mountain  ridge  paralld  t-- 
the  Russian  language.  8.  To  convert  the  two  the  coast,  and  has  nowhere  a  greater  v'y^l 
schools  of  Lublin  and  those  of  Zomza,  Praga,  than  about  thirty-three  miles, 
and  Warsaw,  into  mixed  ones.  9.  To  introduce  The  discovery  of  the  northern  coast  is  of  r^ 
tho  Russian  language  for  all  branches  of  teach-  cent  date.  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  dnricz  Ii^' 
ing  in  the  Jews'  infant  schools.  In  August  an  last  voyage,  reached  Icy  Cape,  latitude  ?'  5-' 
imperial  ordinance  decreed  that  the  official  north,  and  longitude  16V  46' west;  and  it  vs« 
correspondence  with  the  central  authorities  in  supposed,  from  the  large  masses  of  ice  t::ff 
future  be  carried  on  in  the  Russian,  and  not  in  met  with,  even  in  summer,  that  farther  pnsM 
the  Polish  language.  was  impossible.     In  1826,  however,  Capt^ii 

The  Polish  exiles  in  Siberia,  in  August,  or-  Beechy  proceeded  east  as  far  as  KorthCq^r 

ganized  an  insurrection,  under  the  leadership  Point  Barrow,  latitude  71' 23' 81"  nortl),  1  > 

of  Dorabrowski.    The  insurgents,  according  to  gitude  156°  21'  82"- west;  while  at  the  <wBi 

the  Moscow  Gazette,  were  well  organized.  There  time  Sir  John  Franklin,  then  Captain  Frai^tii, 

were  the  cadres  of  five  regiments,  'each  regi-  traced  tho  coast  west  from  the  momh  if  *V 

ment  having  its  camp,  its  arms,  its  powder,  and  Mackenzie  to  Return  Reef,  latitude  70'  26  e.  ::- 

scythemen,   armed  with  scythes,  which  were  longitude  148'' 62' west.    The  intervening  ^^.'• 

not  at  all  like  those  used  in  the  last  Polish  in-  between  Point  Barrow  and  Return  Beef  »'3> 

surrection,  but  which  had  been  specially  made ;  first  explored  in  1887,  by  Dease  and  Siicp?"^ 

in  short,  the  organization  could  not  he  better,  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Revolutionary  proclamations  were  found   on  Commencing  at  64°  40'  north  latitude  en  t.; 

Dombrowski,  as  well  as  a  considerable  corre-  Pacific,  tho  mainland  is  marked  by  a  sQ(Ytvi  i 

spondenco  with  all  parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  of  islands  to  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  so  >-t 

Tho  movement  was,  however,   promptly  and  open  boats  or  small  river  steamers  can  Burr' 

easily  suppressed.  safely  between  the  islands  and  the  mainkJ- 

An  imperial  ukase,  issued  on  December  8th,  Many  of  these  islands  are  covered  wiib  H-^ 

states  that  the  relations  of  Russia  with  Rome  did  timber,  and  tho  waters  abound  in  fi>i  -; 

having  been  broken  oti^  and  the  convention  of  coast  of  the  mainland  is  also  densely  tiuurr^- 

1857  with  the  Holy  See,  and  all  other  arrange-  The  first  river  of  any  importance  tUt  cau^^ 

mcnts  with  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  having  the  sea  in  Russian  America  is  the  Steett^'" 

consequently  lost  their  value,  the  affairs  relat-  St.  Francis,  in  about  56^  of  north  latituJe,  Pt^'* 

ing  to  the  Catholics  in  Russia  are  again  to  be  river  has  been  followed  by  exploring  p.irti^  ^'^ 
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ship  in  Russia  and  Poland.  boats  fifty  miles.    After  pasang  the  c^^ciun  • 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA.    The  tract  of  land  again  becomes  navigable  for  some  di->taQccU'^- 

thus  designated  comprehends  all  that  portion  ard  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Game  and  p-vi  ^^ 

of  the  North  American  coast  and  the  adjacent  abundant,  timber  good,  and  gold  niinin?  t*- 

islands  which  are  situated  north  of  tho  parallel  already  been  commcncea  by  a  party  of  An^tj^ 

of  64°  40'  north  latitude,  and  all  of  tho  main-  cans.    Natives  are  quite  numerous  darA-  -: 

land  west  of  the  meridian  of  141°  west  longi-  fishing  season,  and  are  reported  frieiidK- 

tude.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  anxious  to  trade  for  merchandise, 

east  by  British  America,  south  by  the  Pacific,  There  are  many  small  rivers  along  ^"^^^^^^ 

and  west  by  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans,  and  and  passes  over  the  mountains  into  tk^J  ^•''* 

Behring'a  Strait,  which  separate  it  from  the  ish  possessions,   and  parties  of  natiTe^  ♦"*•, 

Russian  possessions  in  Asia,  the  distance  across  with  the  interior  tribes  more  to  the  (^  "* 
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north  l»y  following  the  source  of  these  streams,  ring,  salmon,  and  cod.  Iron  ore,  gold,  and  coal, 
thus  arriviDg  in  the  vallcj  hetween  the  coast  are  fonnd  in  considerable  quantities.  The  pop- 
range  and  the  Rock^  Mountaius.  The  next  nlation  consists  of  five  or  six  thousand  Russians 
river  of  any  importance  is  the  Copper  Mine,  and  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  Esquimaux  Indians, 
vhich  enters  the  sea  in  view  of  Mount  St.  who  inhabit  the  coast  on  the  l^orthern  Sea,  and 
Elias.  in  about  60°  north  latitutle  and  142"*  west  live  by  fishing  and  hunting. 
DDgitude.  Ill  is  river  is  of  importance  in  con-  This  extensive  territory  was 'granted  to  a 
jeqnence  of  its  location  and  the  access  it  gives  Russian-American  fiir  company  by  a  charter 
;o  tbe  interior,  as  it  unites  by  a  lake  the  waters  from  the  Emperor  Paul  VIII.,  in  July,  1Y99, 
)f  the  Yukon  within  Russian  territory,  giviflg  with  power  to  occupy  and  bring  under  the  do- 
ilmost  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the  coast  minion  of  Russia  all  territories  north  or  south 
3n  the  Pacific,  by  way  of  the  Yukon  and  of  fifty-five  degrees  not  previously  occupied  by 
flaitchpek,  to  Behring's  Sea.  Next  comes  another  nation.  The  charter  of  the  company 
['ook's  Inlet,  and  a  river  entering  into  it,  which  was  renewed  in  1839,  when  it  had  thirty-six 
:Iie  Russian  American  Company  use,  in  connec-  hunting  and  fishing  establishments. 
:ion  with  the  Kuskovime  to  reach  the  Knitch-  New  Archangel,  the  principal  post,  is  situate 
[>ek  and  Fort  St.  Michael.  on  the  island  of  Sitka,  in  latitude  57**  80',  and 

After  passing  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska  there  longitude  135°  13'.    It  was  founded  in  1805, 

•^  a  considerable  stream  entering  into  Bristol  and  is  a  military  station  and  the  chief  post  of 

Bar.    This  stream,  by  a  system  of  lakes,  is  said  the  company.    A  Greek  bishop,  with  several 

0  connect  with  CooVs  Inlet.     Next  comes  the  priests  and  deacons,  resides  here,  and  also  a 

^Qskoviroe,  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude  Lutheran  minister;  and  there  are  schools  for 

ind  of  importance  to  the  country  in  giving  ac-  the  children  of  Europeans   and    half-breeds. 

:ess  to  the  interior.  Subordinate  to  Sitka  there  is  a  smaller  estab- 

The  most  important  and  chief  of  all  the  riv-  lishment  of  the  same  kind  at  Alaska,  which 
irs  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  snpplies  the  posts  on  Bristol  Bay  and  Cook's 
19"  north  latitude  is  the  great  Knitchpek,  which  Inlet,  which  are  all  connected  with  minor  an- 
rDters  into  Behring's  Sea  between  64°  and  j65°  torior  stations.  Another  station  in  Norton 
lorth  latitude,  by  several  mouths,  and  on  the  Sound  has  its  own  inland  dependencies.  The 
peridian  of  165**  west  longitude.  This  great  company  has  also  permanent  forts  or  flying 
iver,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  the  Rus-  posts,  in  the  Aleutian  and  Kurilo  islands,  and 
iian  Telegraph  Company,  lias  an  easterly  course  a  chain  of  agencies  from  Okhotsk,  in  Kamt- 
or  some  five  degrees,  th^n  bends  abruptly  to  schatka,  to  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  transmission . 
he  north  some  four  degrees,  thence  nearly  east  of  merchandise,  etc.  The  company's  trade  is 
0  a  point  not  far  distant  from  the  British  fron-  considerable,  supplymg  not  only  Russia  with 
ier,  where  it  receives  the  Porcupine  or  Rat  furs,  but  also  the  markets  of  China,  through 
i^wyer,  from  the  northeast,  and  the  Yukon  from  Kiachta,  on  the  Tartar  frontier.  The  annual  ex- 
he  southeast;  the  junction  of  these  two  riv-  port  is  estimated  at  10,000  seal,  1,000  sea  otter, 
re  forms  the  Knitchpek ;  it  is  navigable  to  the  12,000  beaver,  and  2,500  land  otter,  fox  and 
«a,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles  for  steam-  marten  skins,  and  about  20,000  sea-horse 
'oats.    This  river  had  never  been  seen  by  white  teeth. 

pen  in  its  whole  course  previous  to  explora-  During  the  Crimean  war,  a  British  force 

ions  for  the  construction  of  the  Russian-Amer-  sailed  quietly  and  cautiously  from  the  Chinese 

can  Telegraph ;  but  the  explorations  place  the  waters,  with  the  hope  of  surprising  these  pos- 

i^itchpck  at  the  head  of  all  rivers  on  the  sessions  of  the  Czar  and  taking  possession  of 

lorthwest  coast  north  of  49°.  the  country.      But  the   Russian  Admiral  in 

Xorth  through  Behring's  Strait  and  the  Arc-  command  was  so  well  prepared  off  Petropaulo- 

ic  Ocean  is  Kotzebne  Sound,  which  is  fed  by  a  viski  as  completely  to  defeat  the  British  fleet, 

pnfiiderable  river,  on  which  is  a  large  popula-  and  caused  its  commander,  through  roortifica- 

ion ;  here  are  found,  as  on  the  coast  of  Arctic  tion,  to  commit  suicide.    A  recent  treaty  be- 

)iberia,  extensive  deposits  of  animal  remains,  tween  the  United  States  and  Russia  has  been 

Further  east  there  are  many  bays  and  sounds,  made  for  the  purchase  of  this  territory  by  the 

^(1  beyond  Point  Barrow  the  Colville  River  former  power. 

nters  Garrison  Bay.    This  river  has  its  main  RUTHERFORD,  Colonel  Jony,  formerly  act- 

ourse  to  the  south,  and  the  natives  report  it  ing  governor  of  Virginia,  born  in  Richmond  in 

javigable  and  inhabited  from  a  point  not  far  1794;  died  there  August  3, 1866.   He  graduated 

rom  the  northern  bend  of  the  Knitchpek  to  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  studied  law,  and 

^i€  sea.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Richmond,  where 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  not  so  cold  as  he  soon  distinguished  himself  for  his  talents. 

he  eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  or  the  east-  Becoming  quite  popular  he  was  elected  a  rcprc- 

m  part  of  Asia,  under  the  same  latitude.    It  sentative  in  the  Virginia  General  Assembly, 

a,  however,  far  too  severe  to  admit  of  agricul-  and  was  re<flected  for  twelve  successive  years. 

oral  operations.      The  animals  are  the  sea  He  was  subsequently  chosen  to  the  Executive 

'tter,  river  otter,  sable,  furred  seal,  mink,  black.  Council,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  governor, 

[fey,  and  red  foxes,  red  deer  and  reindeer.   The  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  lieutenant-governor, 

isb,  in  which  the  waters  abound,  are  the  her-  "with  much  honor  and  credit    He  was  a  mem' 
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ber  of  the  Executive  Coancil  for  fourteen  years,  originator  of  tho  Richmond  F^jctte  Ar.illc^. 

In  1836  ho  was  elected  principal  agent,  which  which  he  commanded  for  several  ye^rs.   Fori 

in  effect  was  president,  of  tho  Mutual  Assurance  long  timo  he  was  a  member  of  the  exccativ? 

Society  of  Virginia,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  committee  of  the  Democratic  parlv.   \k  v  j 

kind  in  the  State,  being  one  of  the  few  com-  a  man  of  well-balanced  intellect  and  strict  ic- 

panics  which  survived  tlie  war.    He  was  the  tegrity  of  character. 


s  • 

SAN  DOMINGO,  or  the  Dominican  Reppb-        SAXONY,*  a  kingdom  iq  Gemanr.  K.j 

Lio,  a  State  of  tho  West  Indies,  comprising  the  John  L,  born  December  12, 1801 ;  sacceedc'l .  - 

eastern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Ilayti.    Area,  brother,  Frederick  Augustus  JL,  on  \zzn< 

22,000  square  miles ;  population,  about  200,000.  1854.    Area,  6,777  square  miles;  |x»pu;r   - 

President  Baez,  who,  on  November  14th,  had  in  1864,  2,343,994.    The  capital,  Dre*lra.  \ 

been  elected,  and  on  December  8th  installed  as  145,728,  and  Leipsic  85,394  inLalitaBt*.   i  . 

President,  was,  in  Juno,  deprived  of  his  office  annual  revenue  is  estimated  in  the  budget  I'r: 

by  a  successful  revolution,  under  the  leadership  financial  period  of  1864  to  1866  at  13,i>,  '• 

of  General  Pimental,  and  fled  to  St.  Thomas,  thalers;  the  annual  expenditures  at  lo,fU\i 

On  September  29th  General  Cabral  was  elected  thalers.    The  Saxon  army  numbers  ^oMv.  . 

President.    In  January  Mr.  Seward  visited  San  In   the    war    between    Prus^  and  All^tr . 

Domingo,  and  on  January  14th  ho  had  an  in-  Saxony  took  sides  with  Austria.    WIhl  : 

terview  with  President  Baez  at  the  national  Prussians  invaded  and  occupied  SaioLy. :. 

Salace.    Mr.  Seward  stated    that  ho  had  no  Saxon  army  retreated  into  Bohemia,  ani  i^^r  - 

oubt  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fore  cooperated  with  the  Austrian  armj.  -V:"  : 

would  recognize  the  Dominican  Republic.    The  the  war  Saxony  concluded  a  peace  wilt  I:  •• 

United  States,  ho  said,  regarded  the  neighbor-  sia,'in  virtue  of  which  she  now  beloa^'^  Ij  '.  ' 

ing  republics,  founded,  like  that  of  the  Unfted  North  Gennan  Confederation. 
States,  upon  the  principle  of  the  equal  rights        SOIIAUMBURG-UPPE,  a  Gennan  ?'•_•• 

of  man,  as  outward  buttresses,  which  it  was  in  pality.    Prince,  Adolf,  born  Augu->t  1,  ]^r: 

^the  interest  of  the  American  people  and  Gov-  succeeded  his  father  November  21,  ISCO.  Ar  , 

ernment  to  multiply  and  to  strengthen  as  fast  212  square  miles.    Papulation,  in  16C4.  J;I>-- 

as  it  could  be  done  without  the  exercise  of  In  the  old  German  Confederation  tljis  rr;:  ,- 

fraud  or  force.  pality  furnished  a  contingent  of  510  men.  -^^ 

SAN  SALVADOR.   (See  Central  Ameeioa.)  the  sitting  of  the  Federal  Diet,  on  June-  Ij  - 

SAXE,  the  name  of  one  grand-duchy  and  on  tho  motion  of  Austria  to  mobilize  the*- 

three  duchies  in  Germany.    Reigning  princes,  eral  army,  the  vote  of  Schauroburg-lipjf  -^^ 

Grand -dake  Charles  Albert,  of  Saxe- Weimar,  cast   for    the  motion;    but  tlie  Govrrcc- 

born  June  24, 1818;  succeeded  his  father  July  promptly  disowned  the  vote  of  its  repriv.:-- 

8,  1853:  Duke  George  II.,  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  tives,  and  sided  with  Prussia-    After  nef- 

born  April  2,  1826;  succeeded  his  father  Sep-  the   principality  entered  the  North  cicr-  - 

tember    20,  1806:    Duke  Ernest  I^   of  Saxe-  Confederation. 

Altenburg,  bom  September  16, 1826 ;  succeeded        SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,  two  tlaclix% :  • 

his  father  August  3,  1853:  Duke  Ernest  II.,  merly  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.    ' 

of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  born  June    21,   1844.  madeover,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  si^rntnU''- 

Area,  population,  and  contingent  to  tho  array  ber  30, 1864,  to  the  Emperor  of  Anstria  ai-J :  ^ 

of  the  old  German  Confederation,  are  as  fol-  King  of  Prussia.    By  the  treaty  of  PrajTJ?.  ■  ' 

lows :  eluded  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  ou  A'l-^ 


"    Altenburg 509  UlW-vj  i|473  Schleswig  should  be  ceded  to  I>eDniari  if /• 

"    Coburg-Gotha...     61G  104,527  2,046  people  ofthose  districts  should  by  a  pl^biiciti-' 

Daring  the    Gerraan-Italian  war,"  Weimar,  cide  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  latter  I '^;'; 

Altenburg,  and  Coburg-Gotha,  took  sides  with  —The  Prussian  Government  sabnnUU.M- 

Prussia,    and    Saxe-Meiningen    with    Austria.  Prussian  Diet  a  bill  for  the  annexation  <U;^ 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  abdicated  in  Sep-  two  duchies,  which  was  adopted  by  in.  t  ■ 

tember,  as  he  was  unwilliug  to  vield  to  the  an^  the  Government  consequently  is>«^^  »"'- 

demands  bf   Prussia    concerning  the  entrance  cree  of  annexation.  The  plebiscite  in  the  ci^- 

of  Meiningcn  i^to  the  North  German  Confeder-  ern  districts  had  not  yet  taken  place  a  ut ^  •; 

ntion.    His  son  and  successor  joined  the  North  of  tlie  year.    The  two  duchies  wilLnn^'^^* '::  ', 

German  Confederation,  in  common  with    tho  former  name,  be  reorganized  and^h-in^^  - 

Grand-duke  of  Saxe- Wei  mar,  and  the  Dukes  of  ~Z  ^,^.  „ ..  . .    - ,,    *..,.»i»n*»nn  ir.i*b  '!>•: 

t,  1  »^      1  -s  a         /I  V         /^   A.1  *  jot  a  statement  of  the  -pnstltntloa  w"-.. 

Saxe- Altenburg  and  Saxc-Coburg-Gotha.  gions  statistics,  s€o  axxcal  ctclop.cdu  for  i^ 
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iPrussian  province.    The  area  and  population  to  bo  punished  for  treason.    Scott  threatened 

ffere,accordingtothecen8nsofl864,asfollow8:  the  retaliation  of  his  government,  and  caused 

sqa.rc  miles.      PopuUtion.  ««»  equal  number  of  British  prisoners  to  be  sot 

Pchlesfrig 3,T(H            406,486  Mide  for  a  hke  fate  With  the  others.  Exchanged 

Uoistein.. !".!".!.'..!!!.  s|255            554)510  in  January,  1813,  he  immediately  made  a  report 

SCHWAEZBURG,  the  name  of  two  Ger-  ?f  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  resulting 

man  principalities.    Reigning  princes,  GUnther,  "I  *?!  ??*?i'?if  ?°  "''•ITi*'"^  *''*  ^'"f  "^f  »* 

Prince  of  Schwarzburg-SondershaJson,  born  ?/ the  United  States  with  "the  power  of  retal- 

S^ptcmbcr  24, 1801 ;  succeeded  his  father,  Au-  l?         I.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of  York, 

pik  19,  1835  :  and  Ganthe,  Prince  of  Schwarz-  Yl'PfF  ^'^^  8«ott  r^iom^  the  army  on  the 

barc-RidoIstadt,  bom  Xovembor  6,  1798 :  sue-  ^  ^"'l  '"."^J?'*'?*  *°  «,f  •  »e!«-bo".  '"'•th  the 

cccded  his  father  April  28, 1807.  The  area^  pop-  ™°^  "^f  ^^T'-    "®  ^'i^  R"'' ,"?  *^«  expedition 

Qlation,  and  the  contingents  to  the  FedcnJajmy  "S?"***  ^""^  George;  landed  his  men  in  good 

of  the  old  German  Cohfederation,  were  as  fol-  *>jl?'"'  '"<^  ^"^^'^  »  steep  height  m  the  presence 

1(1^5 .                                           '  Of  the  enemy,  carrying  the  position  at  the  point 

-          „       n   ,     .,     .^  <>f  the  bayonet.    Fort  George  was  no  longer 

vvh,.r,i>      Q    -1     .,    H'^ma.s.    Pop-n    Coi^rt-  tenable,   and  tlie  British  abandoned  it  after 

.schwanburg-Rudolstadt 340       73  752       989  P^jcing  slow  niatches  at  the  magazines,  one  of 

whicJi   explouea,  hnrling  a  piece  of  timber 

Xearlj  all  the  inhabitants  profess  the  Lutheran  against  the  colonel  while  in  his  saddle,  and  in- 

Teligion.  lioth  the  duchies,  in  the  Gerraan-Ital-  juring  his  left  shoulder  severely.    Two  oflScers 

iin  war,  took  sides  with  Prussia,  and  after  the  snatched  away  the  matches  from  the  other 

war  joined  the  North  German  Confederation.  magazines,  and  Col.  Scott  hauled  down  the 

SCOTT,  Brevet   Lieut.-General,   Winfield,  British  flag.    The  wound  in  his  shoulder  was 

LL.1).,  a  commanding  officer  in  the  U.  8.  Army,  protracted  in  its  recovery  and  left  his  arm  par- 

l^om  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  Jane  13, 178G ;  died  at  tially  disabled.    He  served  well  in  Wilkinson's 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1866.    His  grand-  campaign,  was   made  a  brigadier-general    in 

liither  was  a  Scotchman  of  the  family  of  Buc-  March,  1814,  and  immediately  thereafter  estab- 

cleucb,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  to  America,  lished  a  camp  of  instruction  at  Buffalo,  where 

after  Laving  fought  for  tiie  Pretender  at  Oul-  his  own  and  other  officers  were  drilled  into 

l'>den.    After  spending  two  years  in  "William  thorough  and    accurate  discipline,    lie    now 

and  Mary  College,  he  studied  law,  wa3»  admitted  served  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  campaign,  being 

to  the  bar  in  1806,  and  the  following  year  went  present  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Erie,  winning  the 

to  Charleston  with  the  intention  of  settling  battle  of  Chippewa,  and  doing  good  service  at 

there,  but  before  he  had  fairly  entered  upon  Lundy's  Lane,  where  he  was  twice  severely 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Congress,  in  view  ^  wounded.  These  two  engagements  established 
of  imminent  hostilities  with  England,  passed  a  '  the  prestige  of  our  arms,  and  were  fraught  with 

W11  to  enlarge  the  anny,  and  he  obtained  a  com-  great  results  to  our  country.    For  his  gallant 

mission  as  captain  of  light  artillery,  and  entered  conduct  Scott  was  brevetted  mcoor-general,  his 

Qpon  his  career  as  a  soldier.    Recruiting  a  com-  commission  dating  July  25th,  1814,  the  day  of 

pany,  he  was  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.    He  also  received 

the  division  commanded  by  Gen.  Wilkinson,*  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  and  was  tendered 

who  in  the  next  year  was  superseded,  and  the  a  position  in  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War, 

voung  captain  then  expressed  what  was  the  which  he  declined.    After  assisting  in  the  rc- 

.vneral  opinion,  namely,  that  his  late  command-  duction  of  the  army  to  a  peace  basis,  ho  went 

r  was  implicated  in  Burr's  conspiracy.    For  to  Europe  by  order  of  the  Government  in  a  mil- 

liisbe  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  itary  and  diplomatic  capacity,  and  for  the  res- 

0  one  year's  suspension  from  rank  and  pay,  toration  of  his  health.    Ho  returned  homo  in 

Thich  period  he  employed  in  the  diligent  study  1816,  and  in  March  of  the  following  year  was 

•f  works  on  military  art.    War  having  been  married  to  Miss  Maria  Mayo,  daughter  of  John 

leclared  against  Great  Britain  in  June,  1812,  Mayo,   Esq.,   of  Richmond,  Va.    Ho  led  the 

}M'tain  Scott  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  troops  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832,  and 

'ly  second  artillery  the  following  month,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  went  south  to 

vas  stationed  at  Black  Rock  with  two  com-  command  the  national  troops  at  Charleston  and 

':nios  of  his  regiment.     Taking  part  in  the  elsewhere,  during  the  nullification  excitement, 

attle  of  Queenstown  Heights,  the  field  was  at  where  his  prudence,  tact,  and  discretion,  saved 

'!^t  won  under  his  direction ;  but  it  was  finally  the  country  from  what  seemed  the  inevitable 

'*t,  and  himself  and  his  command  taken  pris-  danger  of  intestinal  war.    In  1835  he  was  or- 

•KTs,  from  the  refusal  of  the  troops  at  Lewiston  dered  to  Florida,  but  recalled  and  employed  in 

'^  cross  to  their  assistance.    One  of  the  exciting  the  Creek  war,  and  afterward  sent  before  a 

-i  '^es  of  the  war  was  the  claim  of  the  British  court  of  inquiry,  but  dismissed  with  honor.    In 

government  to  the  right  of  impressing  seamen  the  frontier  troubles  connected  with  the  Cana- 

nto  its  service,  and  acting  upon  this  the  Brit-  dian  rebellion  of  1837,  and  subsequently  with 

3h  ofiiccis  selected  from  the  American  soldiers  the  disputes  two  years  later  on  the  northeastern 

"cli  as  appeared  to  be  Irishmen,  with  the  boundary  line,  and  with  the  removal   of  the 

•owed  int.'ntion  of  sending  them  to  England  Cherokees  from  Georgia  in  1838,  General  Scott 
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was  eflScient,  conciliating,  and  usefal,  as  an  oflBcer  Mexico.    In  1859  serious  difference  aron;  r 

and  negotiator.  regard  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  UlIv 

In  1840  he  was  presented  as  the  Whig  candi-  States  and  British  Ainerica,  involving  a  c- 

date  for  the  presidency,  bnt  declined  in  favor  pnted  military  possession,  and  which  he  k||L: 

of  Generid  Harrison.    In  1841,  npon  tbe  death  adjusted.     The  late  war  found  him  gtiU  i 

of  General  Macomb,  General  Scott  was  placed  command  of  the  army,  and  every  indiic«int:i; 

at  the  head  of  the  army  as  general-in-chief,  was  offered  him  by  the  Sooth  to  join  tbt> 

with  full  rank  as  mfgor-general.     Upon  tbe  cause ;  but  his  loyalty  was  proof  a^ast  tks 

outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was  or-  and  be  threw  the  weight  of  his  weli-earir 

dered  thither.    The  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resacisi  reputation  on  the  side  of  the  Government  L 

de  la  Pal  ma,  and  Monterey,  having  been  fought,  reply  to  an  offer  of  a  command,  through  a  cot- 

ho  took  the  field  in  time  for  the  projected  cap-  missioner  from  Virginia,  he  said:  "I  B 

ture  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  he  invested,  with  served  my  country  under  the  flag  of  the  UiJ : 

twelve  thousand  men,  March  12,  1847,  com-  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and,  so  lonj:  asGV 

raencing  the  bombardment  on  the  22d.    'On  the  permits  me  to  live,  I  will  defend  that  ^  li*! 

26th  overtures  of  surrender  were  made,  and  my  sword,  even  if  my  own  native  State  siC- 

ten  days  later  the  army,  eight  thousand  strong,  it."    During  the  early  part  of  the  ciTil  vr, 

moved"  on  to  Mexico;   defeated  the  Mexican  Greneral  Scott  was  much  in  consultatioo wit . 

army  of  fifteen  thousand,  under  General  Santa  government,  and  did  his  best  to  perform  :.• 

Anna,   at  Oerro  Gordo,   April  18th;  entered  oflBcial  duties  as  general-in-chidi  but  he  ^:» 

Jalapa  tlie  day  after ;  occupied  the  strong  castle  now  too  infirm  for  so  colossal  a  charge,  cd  ■  : 

and  town  of  ta  Perote  on  the  22d,  and  3ie  city  October  31,  1861,  he  retired  from  office,  retii- 

of  Puebla,  May  16th,  having  taken  ten  thousand  ing,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  his  pay  :*. 

prisoners  of  war,  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  allowances.    In  the  succeeding  mouth  be  .-ti-. 

seven  hundred  cannon,   and  thirty  thousand  for  Europe  on  a  tour  for  his  health,  but  * ' 

shells  and  shot.    Here  he  was  detained  for  returned,  in  consequence  of  the  djuiger*.»f»" 

some  time,  and  his  army,  reduced  to  four  thou-  consequent  upon  the  Trent  difficnltf,  inleLt 

sand  five  hundred,  was  reinforced  to  the  num-  prevent  it.    His  departure  was  not  Dnespe^;- 

her  of  ten  thousand,  and  moved  forward  for  as  for  some  time  previous  the  powers  if '^ 

Mexico.    Contreras,  San  Antonio,  and  Churu-  mind  and  body  had  been  failing.   Henfc' 

busco,  strong  fortifications,  were  each  taken,  in  author    of  several  .valuable  militarr  wifi 

turn,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    But  the  among  which  are,  "  General  Reiralatii^n*  • ' 

castle  of  Chapultepec,  the  seat  of  the  military  the  Army"  (1825),  "Infantry  TacticN" uir- 

college,  still  lay  before  them,  and  must  fall  ere  from  the  French  (1835),  and  some  c»tlier<;- 

the  City  of  Mexico  could  be  taken.    Molino  del  tributions  in  different  departments  of  kttf-. 

Rey  and  Casa  de  Mata,  dependencies  of  Chapul-  the  most  important  of  which  was  hl< '  A::- 

tepec,  were  carried  by  assault  on  Septembei*  biography,"  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1"^*^ 

8th,  and,  after  a  determined  siege  of  several  Greneral  Scott  was  a  man  of  majestic,  aln?* 

days,  a  breach  was  finally  effected  in  the  strong  gigantic,  and  symmetrical  physique,  and  ^-^ 

walls  of  the  military  college,  and  the  following  personal  strength  and  endurance.    HismsLT''" 

night  Santa  Anna  marched  out  with  the  small  were  courteous  and  dignified,  sometinn^t.. 

remnant  of  his  array,  and  the  city  was  at  the*  to  stiffness.    He  w^as  a  gentleman  of  the  psr^*' 

mercy  of  Scott.    Early  on  the  morning  of  the  honor  and  roost  stainless  character.   *Vs  s  p;^ 

14th  he  entered  the  City  of  Mexico,  at  the  head  eral,  he  was  at  once  prudent  and  enterpri-i: 

of  six  thousand  men.    This  virtually  ended  the  never  sparing  his  own  person  in  the  fieU  c- • 

war.    A  contribution  was  levied  on  the  city  of  ful  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  1lis^le^,^w 

$150,000  for  the  army,  two-thirds  t)f  which  the  and  eager  for  every  duty,  and  eqaally  tlio^^.- 

general  remitted  to  the  United  States  to  found  faithful,  and  successful  in  field  operatioiiK  - 

military  asylums,  and  the  order  which  followed  in  those  obscurer  and  less  agreeable  ^orf?  ■ 

the  establishment  of  peace  rendered  the  pres-  organization,  discipline,  and  drill,  which  p-V 

ence  of  the  American  army  a  blessing  to  the  in  the  camp  the  only  soldiers  who  cun  be  ctbt." 

country.      The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  the  field.    His  career  is  a  good  il^^^^ 

was  signed  March  2, 1848,  and  Mexico  was  soon  of  the  fallacy  of  the  loose  general  notion  u 

after  evacuated  by  the  conquering  army.    Upon  a  great  soldier  seeks  war  and  is  ff  <L^'^* '  ^  ^7 

his  return  to  this  country,  General  Scott  sub-  turber  of  the  public  peace.    He  Ihjc^^^j 

mitted  to  a  trial  before  a  court  of  inquiry  on  manhood,  like  most  other  eminent  cwnmaDit^ 

technical  charges.    This  trial  came  to  nothing,  strongly  averse  to  bloodshed.     His  F'^'^' 

and  the  honors  bestowed  upon  the  successful  career  was  unsuccessful;  but  it  ^^,^^^'lf^- 

commander  by 'his  country  were  numerous  and  his  credit   than  otherwise,  that  ^^'^^;"^ 

enthusiastic,  and  included  a  vote  of  thanks  by  straightforward,  soldierly  mental  ha.'.t-  f  " 

Congress.    In  1848  General  Scott  was  again  a  dered   him    an    inconvenient  iDstnirjfl  i . . 

candidate  for  the  Whig  nomination,  and  in  1852  party  managers.     An  accomplisheil,  i^iwj-^ 

was  nominated,  and  defeated  by  General  Frank-  brave,  prompt,  energetic,  prudent,  aflu  ^^^    , 

lin  Rerce.    In  February,  1855,  he  was  brevetted  ful  soldier ;  an  honorable  gentleman ;  a  ^    .* 

lieutenant-general,  to  take  rank  from  March  patriotic  citizen;  a  kindly,  just,  wise,  aouj^^' 

29,  1847,  in  commemoration  of  his  bravery  in  negotiator,  he  lived  most  nobly  and  n>t    .• 
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ad  so  linked  his  long  life  and  great  repntation  Philippines  and  adjacent  islands),  2,679,500 ; 

rith  Lis  country's  honor  that  the  ample  ob-  those  in  Africa  (Presidios  and  Guinea  Inlands), 

irvances  paid  hy  the  American  people  at  his  17,017 ;  total  population  of  Spanish  colonies, 

eatli,  both  testify  to  his  personal  qnaiities  and  4,528,683.    In  the  budget  of  the  financial  year 

nite  his  fame  with  all  the  older  glories  of  our  1865,  the  expenditures  were  estimated  at  2,747,- 

rms  and  onr  American  national  polity.  832,870  reals  (100  reals  are  equal  to  $4.93) ;  the 

SEATON",  WnxiAM  Winston,  an  American  receipts  at  2,749,860,290  reals.  The  public  debt, 

jumalist,  born  in  King  William  County,  Va.,  on  March  1,  1865,  amounted  to  16,392,747,190 

anuary  11,  1785;  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  reals.    The  army  numbered,  in  1866,  236,301 

ane  16,  1866.     He  was  a  descendant  of  the  men;  the  navy,  in  the  same  year,  consisted  of 

Icotch  Seatons,  one  of  whom,  Henry,  an  ad-  122  vessels,  carrying  1,264  guns.    The  imports, 

leront  of  the  .fortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  came  to  in  1862,  were  valued  at  1,679,312,703,  and  the 

hU  country  a  political  exile  toward  the  latter  e2q>orts  at  1,120,532,270  reals.    The  merchant 

>art  of  the  seventeenth  century.    His  mother  navy,  in  1863,  consisted  of  4,859  vessels,  carry- 

cas  a  cousin  of  Patrick  Henry.    He  was  edu-  ing  a  burden  of  395,270  tons.    The  >novement 

'ated  at  a  celebrated  academy  in  Richmond,  and  of  shipping,  in  1862,  was  as  follows : 
it  the  age  of  18  entered  the  field  of  journalism 
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»  the  assistant  editor  of  a  Richmond  news-  Flao.              Extkbbd. 

paper.    He  next  edited  the  Petersburg  Bepuih    

\mn^  but  soon  purchased  the  North  Carolina  gp^^jgy^ 

/o'ima/,  published  at  Halifax,  then  the  capital  iSoign.'.'.*.!!!!!! 

of  that  State.    From  Halifax  he  went  to  Ra-  "lo-sl 

leigh,  on  its  being  made  the  capital,  connected  coasti^ta^d;:::!  ss/^to 

himself  with  the  Register^  then  an  infiuential     

journal,  edited  hy  Joseph  Gales,  seniof,  whose  On  January  3d  a  military  revolt  broke  out  at 

daughter  he  subsequently  married.    In  1812  he  Aranjuez  and  Ocana,  and  General  Prim  at  once 

romoved  to  Washington,  founded  the  National  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents. 

htdligejicer^  in  company  with  his  brother-in-  In  several  other  places  attempts  were  miule  to 

law,  Joseph  Gales,  junior,  which  partnership  gain  over  the  soldiers,  but  without  effect.    In 

cootinacd  untU  the  death  of  Mr.  Gales  in  1860.  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  other  large  cities,  the 

From  1812  to  1820  Messrs.  Scaton  and  Gales  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  and  thousands 

were  the  exclusive  Congressional  reporters  as  appeared  to  be  desirous  to  join  the  insurrection, 

well  a3  editors  of  their  journal,  one  taking  charge  but  the  Government  succeeded  in  preventing  an 

of  the  Senate  and  the  other  of  the  House  of  outbreak.    Martial  law  was  at  once  proclaimed 

Representatives,  where  prominent  seats  were  in  Madrid  and  the  whole  province  of  New 

officially  assigned  them.    Their  ^'  Register  of  Castile,   and  General  Zabala  pursued  the  in- 

Debates  "  is  now  considered  a  standard  author-  surgent  soldiers,  not  leaving  them  time  to  col- 

ity,  and  the  Intelligencer  has  ever  been  one  of  lect  reSnforcements.    On  January  20tli  General 

the  leading  papers  of  the  day.    Since  the  death  Prim,  with  600  followers,  crossed  the  Portu- 

of  Mr.  Gales,  in  1860,  Mr.  Seaton  had  been  the  guese  frontier,  near  Barrancos,   and  declared 

principal  manager  of  the  latter  nntil  its  recent  his  readiness  to  deUver  up  his  horses  and  ac- 

wle  to  its  present  proprietors.    In  1840  he  was  coutrements.     He  was  ordered,  by  the   Por- 

chosen  Mayor  of  Washington,  holding  that  po-  tuguese  Government,  to   leave   the   country. 

fltion  for  twelve  snccessive  years.  Small  bands   of  insurgents  in    Catalonia  and 

SPAIN",  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    Queen,  Isa-  Valencia  were  dispersed  on  January  22d.    The 

hella  II.,  born  October  10, 1830 ;  succeeded  her  martial  law  proclaimed  in  Madrid  was  abolished 

father  on  September  29, 1833.    Heir-apparent,  on  March  17th.    On  June  22d  two  regiments 

Alfonso,  Prince  of  Asturias,  born  November  revolted  in  Madrid,  without  their  oflScers.    The 

2i^,  1857.    The  new  ministry,  formed  in  July,  barracks  they  occupied  were,  however,  retaken 

I'I^jS,  is  composed  as  follows:  President  and  by  the  troops  remaining  faithful  to  theGovern- 

Minlster  of  War,  Marshal  Ramon  Maria  Nar-  ment,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  the 

vaez  y  Campos,  Duke  of  Valencia :  Foreign  insurgents  surrendered  at  discretion.    General 

Affairs^  Eusebio  Calonje;  Grace  and  Justice,  Narvaez  was  slightly  wounded.     The  insur- 

Lorenzo  Arrazola;  Finances,  Garcia  Barzanal-  gents  had  26  guns,  and  furnished  arms  to  the 

lona;  Interior,  Luis  Gonzalez  Brovo;  Public  populace,  who  threw  up  barricades.  The  troops 

^orks,  Commerce,    and  Instruction,  Manuel  succeeded,  however,   in   quelling   the    move- 

Orobio ;  Navy,  Counter- Admiral  J.  G.  Rubal-  ment,  and  order  was  soon  completely  restored. 

vada;  Colonies,   Alejandro  Castro.    The  area  Six  hundred  insurgents  were  .taken  prisoners. 

^>f  Spain,  inclusive  of  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Simultaneously  with  the  revolt  in  Madrid,  some 

JManils,  is  182,758  square  miles.    The  popula-  companies  of  troops  in  the  garrison  at  Gerona 

Jjoa  (inclusive  of  the  above  islands  and  of  the  belonging  to  the  regiment  of  Baylen  revolted, 

punish  population  in  Tetuan,  on  the  coast  of  nnder  their  subaltern  officers,  and  proceeded 

:^tnca)  was  estimated,  in  1864,  at  16,802,625.  toward  the  French  frontier,  closely  pursued  by 

^^<^  Spanish   dominions   in  America   (Cuba,  Spanish  troops.    They  succeeded  in  reaching 

I  JPto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands)  contain  2,032,065  France,  when  they  laid  down  their  arms.    In 

^'"labitants ;  those  in  Asia ^  and  Oceanica  (the  consequence  of  these  disturbances,  the  minis- 
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try  asked  tho  Cortes  to  allow  the  gaaranties  to  be  transported  to  Fernando  Po.   Or.  IV 

afforded  by  the  constitution  to  be  suspended  cember  SOtli  a  royal  decree  was  issoed,  j^- 

for  a  time,  in  view  of  the  serious  asfpect  of  af-  solving  the  Cortes,  ordering  fresh  electioai : 

fairs.    The  demand  was  granted  by  the  Cortes,  take  place  on  March  10th,  and  convoking  t>. 

A  large  number  of  tho  captured  insurgents  were  new  Cortes  for  the  80th  of  that  month.  StW. 

shot,  and  the  printing-offices  of  tho  progrcs-  deputies  having  assembled  in  the  Oongres^  iLi 

sist  and  democratic  newspapers  closed.  drawn  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  Senurs  F.i  • 

On  July  10th  the  O'Donnell  ministry  resigned  Rosas,  Salaverria,  and  a  number  of  otbtrs,  r::. 

office,  and  were  succeeded  by  an  ultra  Conserv-  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  conntrj. 
ative  ministry,  under  the  presidency  of  Marshal        In  the  war  agunst  Chili  and  Pen  the  >[:i- 

Narvaez.    On  August  22d  the  Spanish  frigate  ish  Government  seemed  to  be  disposer!  to  j - 

Gerona  captured  off  Madeira  the  English  screw-  cept  the  mediation  of  France  andEnglunJ.  In 

steamer  Tornado,  for  carrying  illicit  aid  to  the  the  conditions  consented  to  by  the  Sjsiir. 

Peruvians,  and  sent  her  to  Cadiz.    The  captain  Government  were  rejected  by  the  Sooth  Aec 

and  tho  crew  were  treated  with  great  severity,  ican  republics. 

both  on  their  Avay  to  Cadiz  and  after  their  ar-        On  March  15th  the  Spanish  GoTenirjci' 

rival  in  that  city.    Tlie  case  led  to  negotiations  signed  a  treaty  of  x>eac6  with  the  repablic^  u: 

between  the  English  and  Spanish  Governments,  Guatemala,    Honduras,    Salvador,  >'icarir^ 

and  the  law  officers  of  the  English  Govern-  and  Costa  Rica,  in  which  the  indq)endefifc  -t 

ment  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Spanish  these  republics  was  for  the  first  time  fc>nL^' 

Government  had  no  right  to  treat  the  crew  as  recognized  by  Spain, 
prisoners  of  war,  much  less  to  chain  them  up ;        The  German-Italian  war  caused  the  Spsn'-: 

that  the  case  of  the  ship  should  be  speedily  and  Portuguese  Governments  to  make  an  artr- 

settled ;  and,  unless  the  suspicions  of  the  Spanish  ment  to  act  in  common  for  the  defenoe  of  ibi* 

Government  could  be  made  good,  that  that  Gov-  neutrality  in  the  event  of  a  European  war. 
vemment  should  make  an  apology,  and   be        SPARKS,  Jabed,  LL.  D.,  an  America!)  U:- 

called  upon  for  indemnification.  tarian  clergyman,  historian,  and  former  pr?^- 

In  December  the  Revolutionary  Junta  at  dent  of  Harvard  Univeraty,  bom  in  WiiliDit.'. 

Madrid  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  Conn.,  May  10,   1789;    died   at  Camlr"." 

the  Spanish  people :  Mass.,  March  14,  1866.    In  early  hfe  he  Iji  * 

The  Revolutionary  Junta  to  its  Fellow-Citi-  contend  with  straitened  circumstances.  ??t: 

SENS :  Sir  months  have  elapsed  since  the  bloody  day  ing  several  years  in  the  work  of  a  farm  sb'-  .' 

of  June  22d.    If  at  that  time  the  Government  had  mechanical  pursuits,  and  it  was  not  till  lio  L. 

been  accessible  to  a  sentiment  of  dignity  to  the  in-  passed  the  ace  of  boyhood,  that  he  deteaffi-::' 

Btmct  of  its  own  preservation,  it  would  have  been  „_^_    ^K4.«;Tr;,^«   «    I^n..^^!.*^  «.Aw,^*{r>n     ru 

frightened,  and  woSld  have  recoiled  from  the  conse-  "P^^  obtammg   a   coUegiate  edocstioo.    ^./ 

quences  of  this  gloomy  day.    But  this  generous  and  thwst  lOr  learnmg  was  encouraged  bT  inti?  • 

unfortunate  demonstration   has,  on   the  contrary,  through  whom  he  was  sent  to  JPhiUips*  A'..- 

kindled  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  gratify  an  emy,  Exeter.     Diligently  improviDg  his  oi-F^' 

old  spite,  to  favor  the  secret  projects  of  Donna  Isa-  tunities,  he  entered  Harvard  CoUeffe  in  ^: 

bella  ll.  and  her  conrtiers.    Instead  of  solacinc;  the  ""^"^t     ^  j^    ■    Tu      i  i?  -loi"  "k-«n«  ■' 

popular  grief,  the  Government  has  deprived  the  na-  ^^^  graduated  m  tho  Class  of  181o,  bann^  ^ 

tion  of  its  last  guaranties.  ring  his  course  Spent  some  time  teacmtJ.  <- 

Savage  courts  have  led  hundreds  of  victims  to  sides  a  few  months  in  the  militia  serrire.  A'*t* 

sacrifice,  and  a  woman  has  contemplated  passively,  studyinff  theoloiry  in  Cambridge,  andhddirclV 

been''Ire°ctT/^  complacency,  the  scaffold  which  had  ^^^^  J^^^^  of  mathemati«  in  the  colles? : ' 

The  Cortes  have  abjectly  sold  to  the  Government  t^o  years,  he  was  ordained  as  minister  if  t 

the  safety  o^ the  individual,  the  civil  riijhts  and  the  Unitarian  church   in  Baltimore  in  1819.   i' 

wcUbeing  of  the  commonwealth.    The  Government  entered  upon  the  dischai^e  of  his  ncv  drt  •- 

has  overthrown  the  press  and  the  rostrum,  and  has  ^^j^  dignity,  zeal,  and  remarkable  effect  bri=: 

intrusted  the  admimstration  of  the  provinces  to  ra-  ,  ^  *i.      i ^^  *i.«*  «;f*  .«  •' 

pacious  mandarins  and  sanguinary  generals;  mili-  alone  among  the  clergymen  of  thatci^-s  - 

tary  tribunals  have  despoiled  the  rich  and  transported  advocate   of    Unitarian    theology.     >i'v  i^  J- 

the  poor  to  Fernando  ro  and  to  the  Philippines.  after,  he  Was  honored  with  the  appwntmctt  ! 

The  laws  of  the  Cortes  have  been  replaced  by  de-  chaplain  to  Congress.     He  remained  foor  7? -r 


ship  of  the  Unitarian  MiKeUany, 

our  sister,  forthe  benefit  of  the  Roman  curia,  partici-  trovcrsial    publications,   called    forth   br  U- 

pating,  meanwhile,  in  the  depredations  and  violence  ^^^^„ -^.^  ^/ •«•:«.♦«:«;«.«-.  J  <i^r>n.rinc  ti*"- 

of  the^pachas  in  Cuba,  who,  tolerating  the  fraudulent  necessity  of  maintaimng  and  defendlDC  U   ,. 

introduction  of  slaves,  are  outraging  pubUc  sentiment  JiglOUS  Views.     In  the  year  followmg  Di^  *»•  *; 

both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and  causing  an  nation,  he  published  a  volume  entitleu  '*  1^;'', ' 

estrawfcment  between  Spain  and  the  great  and  glo-  on  the  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  Doctriue  or'  U- 

rioua  RepubUc  of  the  United  States.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  "  and  in^  ^>. 

Tho  captain-general  of  Madrid  ordered  the  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Comparative ATcrsI  i»> 

police  to  institute  a  vigorous  search,  in  order  to  dency  of  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  U-ctr.n^ 

discover  the  authors  of  the  proclamation,  and  a  In  1822,  he  planned  and  commenced  ^^  F'   ' 

number  of  persons  were  arrested,  and  sentenced  cation  of  "  A  Collection  of  E?8ay#  and  Tr-i  - 
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in  Theology/'  from  varioias  authors  eminent  American  Revolution,  being  Letters  of  eminent 
for  their  talents,  learning,  and  virtues,   with  Men  to  George  Washington,  from  the  Time  of 
biographical  and  critical   notices,   comprising  his  taking  Command  of  the  Army  to  the  End 
six  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  ptfblished  in  of  his  Presidency,   edited  from  the  Original 
1826.    In  1823  the  impaired  state  of  his  health  Manuscripts."    In  1839,  Mr.  Sparks  was  chosen 
induced  him  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge  and  McLean  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  Ool 
retire  from  the  ministry.    Returning  to  Massa-  lege,  which  office  he  held  with  distinguished 
chnsetts,  he  was  for  seven  years  proprietor  and  credit  for  ten  years,  when  he  was  elected  prei>- 
editor  of  the  North  American    Review,     In  ident  of  that  college,  administering  the  duties 
1S2S  he  published  from  original  materials  an  of  his  position  with  honor  to  himself  for  three 
iDterosting  life  of  "  John  Ledyard,  the  Ameri-  years.  ♦As  an  instructor,  he  was  lucid  in  his 
(an  Traveller."    Some  years  before  this,  in  the  expositions,  firm  and  dignified  in  his  manner, 
course  of  inquiries  undertaken  for  a  friend  con-  bringing  the  fruits  of  extensive  research  and 
cected  with  the  university  press,  he  had  con-  large  experience  to  the  illustration  of  his  sub- 
coifed  the  plan  of  preparing  a  full  and  authen-  ject.    As  a  scholar,  he  was  remarkable  for  in- 
tic  life  of  Washington,  and  of  collecting  from  dustry,   perseverance,    and    patient    research. 
all  sources,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  correspon-  No  degree  of  labor  could  divert  him  from  his 
deuce  of  that  great  man,  and  the  official  and  task.    His  character  was  a  union  of  simplicity 
private  documents  that  might  throw  light  on  and  unassuming  dignity,  and  his  sweetness  of 
his  public  career  and  the  history  of  his  times,  temper  made  fritends  of  all  who  knew  him.    An 
In  preparation  for  this  work,  on  which  Ife  accident  which  for  a  time  disabled  his  arm, 
j-pent  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  made  extensive  and  prevented  the  accustomed  use  of  his  pen, 
researches  in  various  parts  of  our  own  country,  disappointed  his  execution  of  a  long-cherished 
and  then  visited  Europe  and  employed  a  year  plan  ofwritingthc*'Foreign  Diplomatic  History 
ia  eiamining  the  public  offices  in  London  and  of  our  American  Revolution  " — a  part  of  a  more 
Paris,  and  taking  co])ies  of  all  important  papers  extended  work  on  the  "  History  of  the  Revolu- 
bearing  on  his  subject.    He  was  received  with  tion,"  for  which  he  had  made  large  preparation, 
much  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  through  and  a  considerable  portion  of  which  he  left  in 
the  kindness  and  friendship  of  the  French  min-  manuscript  at  his  death,  though  he  had  laid  it 
iiiter,  Guizot,  as  well  as  of  the  English  officials,  aside  on  learning  that    Mr.  Bancroft  would 
lie  found  unexpected  facilities  for  the  accom-  occupy  that  field  in  the  later  volumes  of  his 
l)lishment  of  his  enterprise.    The  first  fruits  of  history.    The  evening  of  his  days  was  passed 
hu  labors  appeared  in  1829-'30,  in  the  "Diplo-  in  the  leisurely  prosecution  of  the  literary  pur- 
matic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolu-  suits  which  had  been  the  delight  of  his  life. 
tion,"  a  work  in  twelve  volumes  octavo,  follow-  SMITH,  Rev.  Augustus  William,  LL.  D.,  an 
el,  two  years  after,  by  the  "  Life  of  Gouvemeur  American  Methodist  clergyman,   author,   and 
Morris,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence  teacher,  president  for  eight  years  of  Wesleyan 
and  Miscellaneous  Papers,"  in  three  volumes  oc-  University,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  born  in  Her- 
ta70.    "The  American  Almanac,"  a  work  of  kimer  County,  K  Y.,  May  12,  1802;  died  at 
?reat  value  and  various  information,  was  also  Annapolis,  Md.,  of  pneumonia,  March  26,  1866. 
originated,  and  its  first  volume,  for  1830,  edited  His  early  years  were  passed  on  a  farm,  but,  hav- 
li.y  him.  He  also  became  editor  of  the  "  Library  ing  a  strong  desire  to  acquire  an  education,  he 
of  American  Biography,"  of  which  two  series  attended  the  academies  of  his  native  county 
were  published,  comprising  twenty-five  volumes  and  qualified  himself  to  teach,  and  thus  ac- 
in  all,  between  the  years  1834  and  1848,  and  for  quired  the  means  to  prosecute  his  studies.    lie 
vhicb  several  of  the  biographies  were  prepared  graduated    at   Hamilton  College,   Clinton,   in 
l>y  his  own*  indefatigable  pen.     Thus,  in  the  1825,  and  had  been  for  a  year  previous  one  of 
raidst  of  the  execution  of  his  great  and  specially  the  teachers  in  the  Oneida  Conference  Semi- 
<'hosen  work,  he  was  carrying  on  with  admirable  nary  at  Cazcnovia,  where  he  continned  till 
^liligence  other  literary  labors  of  much  interest  1831,  being  the  principal  of  the  seminary  from 
jvnd  value.    In  1834,  and  the  three  years  fol-  1828  to  1831.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen 
lowing,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  "  Life  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Wesleyan  Univer- 
^Vritings  of  Washington,"  in    twelve  octavo  sity,  and  continued  in  that  chair  till  1851 — 
volumes.    In  1840,  he  completed  the  publica-  twenty  years — when  he  was  chosen  president 
tioa  of  ^'The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  the  university,   and    presided    over  it  till 
fl^ith  Ndtes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,"  con-  1859.    His  retiring  disposition  had  made  him 
taining  much  before  unpublished  or  uncollected  very  unwilling  to  assume  or  retain  the  presi- 
luattej  in  ten  octavo  volumes.    He  soon  after  dency  of  the  university,  and,  in   1859,  being 
njade  a  second  journey  to  Europe,  and,  in  his  appointed  by  the  Government   Professor  of 
renewel   researches  among   the    French    ar-  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  United  States  Naval 
''bives,  discovered  the  map  with  the  red  line  Academy  at  Annapolis,  he  resigned  the  presi- 
roarked  upon  it,  concerning  which,  and  the  use  dency  to  accept  this  position,  and  remained  in 
niade  of  it  in  settling  the  question  of  the  North-  it  until  his  death.    Ho  was  an  excellent  mathe- 
castern  boundary  in  1842,  there  was  so  much  matician,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
debate,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  applications  of  mathematics  to  science,  and  in 
1r  1854   appeared  "  Correspondence  of  the  his  field  of  research  had  few  superiors."    Hia 
Vol,  VI.- 
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administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Wesleyan  tion,  and  stamped  its  author  at  once  as  a  ni:ni 

University  was ^ characterized  hy  great  discre-  of  consummate  ability.    Hie  English  medicl 

tion  and  sound  judgment.    He  had  published  journals,  usually  chary  enough  in  their  ecu:- 

several  valuable  text-books.    He  received  the  mendation  of  any  thing  from  an  American  pen. 

honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Hamilton  Col-  were   loud  in  their  praise  of  this  wort,  liic 

lege  in  1850.  Medico- Chirurgieal  Betiew^  for  July,  lS25,pn- 

SMITH,  Joseph  Matheb,  MC  D.,  an  American  nouncing  it  **  ingenious  and  philosophical  char- 

physician,  professor,  and  medical  writer,  bom  acterized  not  only  by  great  talent  and  force  cf 

at  New  Eochelle,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  argument,  but  by  candor  and  good  faith,'^  ari 

March  14,  1789  ;  died  in  New  York  City,  April  as  "  doing  great  honor  to   transatlanlic  meli- 

22,  1866.    His  father.  Dr.  Matson  Smith,  was  cine."    Another  eminent  English  writer  d-- 

an  eminent  physician  of  Westchester  County,  claredthat  it  was  "fifty  years  in  advance  of  Ti 

and  his  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  Mathers  medical  literature  of  the  day  on  its  suhjtrt/ 

so  famous  in  the  colonial  history  of  Massa-  More  than  forty  years  have  pa^^sed  since  it- pi:l- 

chusetts.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  lication,  and  it  is  stiU  the  standard  authority  k-z 

a  very  thorough  English  education,  together  the  subject  of  epidemics,  and  its  Domencbtri-. 

with  some  training  in  the  classics  in  the  acad-  is  now  universally  adopted.     The  exten<iTe  :l"- 

emy  at  New  RochcUe,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  profound  learning  displayed  by  Dr.  Smith  j 

came  to  New  York  and  entered  a  store  as  clerk,  this  work,  not  only  on  professional  topics  Ic 

improving  all  his  leisure  time  in  study.    Mer-  in  general  literature,  led  to  his  unsolicited  a> 

cantile  life  was  not,  however,  to  his  taste,  and  V<^intmentby  the  board  of  regents  to  th*2  ch' 

after  four  years'  trial  he  returned  home  and  of  theory  and  practice  of  physic  in  the  0 

commenced  thestudy  of  medicine  in  his  father's  lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  Ycrfe 

oflSce,  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  in  the  summer  of  1826;  and  it  is  alike  crtdiui?-. 

Fitudy  of  the  classics,  modern  languages  and  gen-  to  both  parties,  that  when  Dr.  Smith,  With  t 

era!  literature,  while,  as  he  progressed  in  pro-  modest  estimate  of  his  own  abilities.  decliLt .. 

fessional  knowledge,  he  gave  attention  also  to  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  bc-ard  <  * 

the  allied  sciences  of  botany,  meteorology,  and  regents,  the  appointment  tendered  him,  md:i^ 

chemistry.     He  attended  the  medical  lectures  from  the  fear  that  the  time  (from  July  to  Xi- 

in  Columbia  College  during  the  sessions  of  1809  vember)  would  not  be  sufficient  for  him  to  ;■*• 

and  1810;  was  licensed  to  practise  physio  and  pare  himself  thoroughly  for  the  duties  of  i^* 

surgery  in  May,  1811,  by  the  Medical  Society  professorship,  the  committee  refused  to  act ij; 

of  Westchester  County,  reading  before  the  cen-  his  declinature,  and  insisted  upon  conSra'L: 

sors,  at  his  examination,  a  dissertation  on  respi-  his  appointment.    The  chair  be  was  c<til€«:  * 

ration,  and  in  the  same  year  settled  in  New  fill  was  that  which  had  been  occupied  bj  iL. 

York  City  as  a  practitioner,  in  partnership  with  lamented  Dr.  David  Hosack,  one  of  the  gr6i;.r-; 

the  late  Dr.  William  Baldwin.     In  1815  he  names  in  American  medicine ;  but  the  ciF^:. 

graduated  M.  D.  at  the  College  of  Physicians  did  not  suffer  from  the  change.     For  Eist 

and  Surgeons,  Now  York.    The  subject  of  his  thirty  years  he  continued  to  perform  the  drr^- 

thesis  waa  "Phlegmasia  Dolens."    About  the  of  this  professorship  with  a  zeal,  ability,  pr  - 

same  time  he  united  with  several  of  his  youth-  tuality,  and  fidelity,  which  made  all  hisitndiit- 

ful  contemporaries,  Mott,  De  Puy,  Bliss,  and  his  personal  friends.     In  1855  ho  was,  ut  L  - 

others,  in  forming  the  New  York  Medico-Phys-  own  request,  transferred  to  the  chair  of  il-i  - 

iological  Society,  and  served  on  the  committee  ria  medica,  the  duties  of  which  he  had,  f  r  '- 

of  publication.     Under  his  supervision  the  first  years  previously,  performed  conjointly  with  r.-- 

volume  of  its  Transactions  was  published  in  own,  and  in  this  last  position  he  continued  t 

1817,  to  which  he  contributed  a  paper  on  the  his  decease. 

"Efficacy  of  Emetics  in  Spasmodic  Diseases,        In  1829  Dr.   Smith  was  appcnnted  vl«it!rr 

with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  Sympathetic  physician  of  the  New  York  Hospitad,  ted  h 

Vomiting;"  this  paper,  at  the  time,  attracted  continued  to  peiform  his  duties  there,  to  :  • 

much  attention,  and  is  still  referred  to  as  an  great  advantage  of  the  patient.^  as  wel  ^  < " 

original  and  ingenious  essay.    In  the  same  vol-  the  numerous  students  who  resorted  thiibtr ;  r 

ume  ho  also  published  a  case  of  "  Poisoning  by  clinical  instruction,  until  his  decease*     He  bv  . 

Opium,  successfully  treated  by  Flagellation."  on  accepting  the  professorship  in  the  Colkre 

In  June,  1820,  he  was  appointed  visiting  physi-  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  relinquished  ircD'.-n 

cian  to  the  Now  York  State  Prison,  then  sit-  practice,  and  confined  himself  to  cohfruJtst'i  i. 

uated  in  Greenwich  Street,  in  association  with  in  which  he  was  deservedly  eminent.     He  vt- 

Professor  Hamersloy.   He  retained  this  appoint-  an  admirable  writer,  and  took  a  JiveIy^inTri\-: 

ment  till  April,  1824.    In  1821  he  was  elected  in  the  medical  periodical  literature  of  tW  Jj; 

a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur-  frequently  contributing  reviews,  memoirs  n* 

geons.  New  York.     In  the  year  1824  he  pub-  ports  of  cases,  etc,  and  in  1828  become  onr 

hshed  his  "Elements  of  the  Etiology  and  Phi-  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Medical  and  Ph^.*- 

losophy  of  Epidemics,"  a  work  so  learned  and  ical  Journal,     In  1831,  before  the  appoar&riv 

logical,  and  exhibiting  such  profound  thought  of   cholera  in  this    country,  ho   deliver^:  i 

and  extensive  research,  that  it  attracted  every-  learned  and  elaborate  address  on  the  ''K>'- 

where  among  the  profession  the  greatest  atten-  demio  Cholera  of  Asia  and  Europe,"'  whi/. 
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attracted  great  attention  in  Earope  and  Amer-  theit  investigationSf  and  the  preparation  of  their 
ica.    It  was  published  by  and  at  the  request  of  elaborate  and  admirable  report  on  the  sanitary 
the  trustees  of  the  college,  and  was  widely  cir-  condition  of  New  Ytjrk,  he  was  consulted  at 
culated   by  tlie    United    States    Government,  every  step, '  and  much  of  the  value  of  their 
Baring  the  ciiolera  epidemic  of  1849  he  was  labors  is  due  to  his  wise  suggestions.    His  con- 
associated  with  Drs.  J.  B.  Beck  and  Samuel  W.  nection  with  this  council  of  hygiene  was  among 
Moore,  as  the  medical  council  of  the  sanitary  the  last  of  the  public  labors  of  this  eminent 
committee  of  New  York  Oity.    He  and   his  scholar,  physician,  and  philanthropist.  The  hot 
associates  remained  in  the  city,  and  performed  and  oppressive  summer  .of  1865,  during  which 
tlio  most  arduous  and  incessant  labors  during  he  had  no  relaxation,  but  rather  the  added 
the  whole   prevalence  of  the  epidemic,   and  duties  of  his  position  as  president  of  the  coun- 
tbeir  public  services  received  the  approval  and  cil  of  hygiene,  had  overtaxed  his  strength.  He 
jrratitudo  of  their  fellow-citizens.    It  was  after  was  past  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and,  though 
hU  experience  of  this  terrible  disease  thus  ac-  his  remarkably  active  and  abstemious  habits 
quired,  that  he  prepared,  though  he  was  never  had  enabled  him  to  maintain  good  health  dur- 
qiito  ready  to  publish,  an  elaborate  and  ex-  ing  the  forty  years  in  which  he  had  been  an 
toQded  dissertation  on  cholera.    In  1854  he  active  public  man,  the  wear  and  tear  of  age 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  York  Acad-  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  a  constitution  not 
euiy  of  Medicine,  of  which  body  he  had  been  an  naturally  very  robust.    As  the  lecture  season 
active  member  from  its  organization  in  1847,  approached,  his  health  was  evidently  failing,  his 
and  in  1850  its  orator.    In  1853  and  in  1854  he  appetite  and  strength  waned,  and  for  the  first 
j»upplied  the  place  of  his  friend  Dr.  J.  B.  Beck,  time  in  forty  years  he  missed  twelve  lectures 
then  hopelessly  ill,  in  the  chair  of  materia  of  his  course.  He  rallied  somewhat,  and,  though 
medica  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur-  in  great  feebleness,  delivered  his  course  of  leo- 
goons,  giving  the  lectures  of  that  course  in  ad-  tures,  but  was  unable  to  attend  to  practice  to 
ditioQ  to  his  own ;  and  after  the  death  of  Dr.  any  considerable  extent.    After  the  close  of  the 
Bock,  in  1855,  he  assumed  the  exclusive  duties  course  his  health  appeared  to  improve  for  some 
of  that  chair,  relinquishing  the  professorship  of  weeks,  hut  about  the  middle  of  April  he  began 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  which  was  to  fail  again,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  month  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  divided  into  two,  the  seized  with  hemiplegia,  and  gradually  sank  till 
professorship  of  pathology  and  practical  medi-  the  22d,  when  he  expired. 
cine,  and  the  professorship  of  physiology  and  Dr.  Smith  was  not  more  celebrated  for  his 
microscopic  anatomy,  to  which  was  added  soon  extensive  and  profound  learning  than  for  his 
after  a  professorship  of  clinical  medicine.    His  amiable,  gentle,  modest,  and  agreeable  man- 
m\T^Q  on  materia  medica,  like  that  on  tlieory  ners.    His  temper  and  language  were  under 
and  practice,  was  marked  by  a  thorough  and  the  most  complete  and  absolute  control.    He 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  always  sought  for  the  better  traits  of  man's 
profession  in  the  way  of  medicaments,  and  a  character,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  indulge 
profound  consciousness  that  the  duty  of  the  in  censoriousness,  or  fault-finding.  In  his  family 
physician  was  to  aid  nature,  not  to  overpower  he  was  genial  and  happy,  and  even  at  the  busi- 
her  action.    In  1860  he  read,  before  the  Amer-  est  periods  of  his  life  he  would  devote  a  portion 
ican  Medica*  Association,  his  admiral  report  on  of  each  day  to  social  eiyoyment  with  them. 
the  iledical  Topography  and  Epidemics  of  tlie  Among  Dr.  Smith's  numerous  published  ea- 
State  of  New  York — a  volume  of  189  pages —  says,  addresses,   and  dissertations,  numbering 
a  work  which,  had  he  loft  no  other,  would  Iiave  twenty-three  or  four,  there  were  several  not  al- 
Wn  a  sufficiently  enduring  monument  to  his  ready  noticed,which  deserve  especial  mention  for 
industry,  originality,  and  vast  scope  of  knowl-  their  ability.  These  were,  "The  Public  Duties  of 
wige.    It  completely  exhausts  the  subject,  and  Medical  Men,"  an  introductory  lecture,  delivered 
has  met  with  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  November  2,  1846 ;  "The  Influence  of  Diseases 
most  eminent  members  of  the  profession.  In  the  on  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Powers;"  also 
meteorological  section  of  the  work,  to  which  he  an  introductory  lecture  delivered  October  80, 
gave  special  labor  and  attention,  Dr.  Smith  in-  1848 ;    "  Report  on  Practical  Medicine,''  sub- 
troduced  several  new  and  appropriate  scientific  niitted  to  the  American  Medical  Association, 
terms,  which  have  since  been  adopted  by  me-  1848;  **Boport  on  Public  Hygiene,"  submitted 
teorolo^j'ical  writers,  and  illustrated  the  climate  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  May, 
of  the  State  in  an  ingenious  and  original  man-  1850 ;  "  Illustrations  of  Mental  Phenomena  in 
ner  by  maps,  plates,  and  tables.  Military  Life,"  an  anniversary  discourse,   de- 
Ile  had  been  for  many  years  an  earnest  stu-  livered  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Med- 
dent  of  sanitary  science,   and,   in  1859,  was  icine,  November  13,  1850 ;  "Puerperal  Fever; 
chobon  vice-president  of  the  National  Quaran-  its  Causes  and  Modes  of  Propagation,"  prepared 
tine  and  Sanitary  Convention,  in  whose  delibcr-  by  request  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
ations he  took  an  active  part.    In  1864  he  waa^ cine,  1857;    "Therapeutics    of  Albuminuria," 
on  the  organization  of  the  council  of  hygiene  of^  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
the  Citizens'  Association  of  New  York;  chosen  emy  of  Medicine,  1862.    He  had  also  prepared 
its  president,  and  gave  to  the  office  his  most  ear-  for  the  press  several  monographs  on  typhus  and 
nest  attention  arttl  his  highest  abilities.    In  all  typhoid,  and  yellow  fevers,  etc. 
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SODA  AND  CHLORINE  RESIDUES. 


SODA,  BmoRATB  op.  A  late  repo/t  of  i*rof. 
J.  D.  Whitney  contains  an  account  of  the  re- 
gion in  California  yielding  borax,  both  in  crys- 
talline form  and  in  solution  in  the  waters  of  a 
lake  and  of  springs.  This  re^on,  said  to  show 
evidences  of  past  volcanic  action,  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Clear  Lake,  about  sixty-five  miles 
northwest  of  Suisnn  Bay,  and  thirty-six  miles  > 
from  the  Pacific.  A  small  lake  lies  eastward 
of  Clear  Lake,  and  near  an  arm  of  the  latter ; 
its  waters  vary  in  extent,  and  it  is  said  some- 
times to  become  quite  dry.  Dr.  Veatch,  in 
September,  1863,  found  the  water  of  this  lake 
to  contain  borax ;  and  some  months  later  an 
extensive  bed  of  crystals  of  the  same  salt  was 
discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  to  which 
latter,  accordingly,  the  name  of  Borax  Lake 
has  been  given. 

Water  taken  from  this  lake,  September,  1863, 
as  analyzed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore,  yielded,  in  the 
gallon,  2401.56  grains  of  solid  matters,  of  which 
about  one-half  was  oonmion  salt,  one-fourth  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  bi- 
borate  of  soda,  the  amount  of  this  being  281.48 
grains  of  the  anhydrous — equivalent  to  535.08 
grains  of  the  crystallized— salt.  The  deposit 
of  crystalline  borax  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  in  one  or  several 
layers,  being  intermixed  with  a  blue  mud :  its 
total  thickness,  which  is  variable,  was  in  one 
place  found  to  be  eighteen  inches.  The  crys- 
tals of  borax  vary  in  size  from  quite  small  to 
from  two  to  three  inches  across;  and  where 
the  crystallization  has  been  perfect,  the  salt  is 
so  pure  as,  after  mere  washing;  to  constitute 
an  article  superior  to  some  of  the  so-called  re- 
fined borax  of  commerce.  It  is  believed  that, 
by  use  of  movable  coffer-dams,  millions  of 
pounds'  of  borax  may  be  obtained  with  profit 
from  the  deposit.  Besides  supplying  the  local 
demand,  some  two  hundred  tons  are  said  to 
have  been,  in  1865,  shipped  to  New  York.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Clear  Lake  also,  sulphur 
has  been  found,  and  a  spring,  the  waters  of 
which  contain  large  proportions  of  borax  and 
of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  etc.  The  Borax 
Lake  would  appear  to  be,  or  otherwise  to  have 
been  in  the  past,  fed  by  some  source  of  saline 
matters  which  exploration  has  not  yet  reached. 

SODA  AND  CHLORINE  RESIDUES, 
Utilization  of.  No  more  thnn  an  outline, 
and  that  scarcely  complete,  can  here  be  given 
of  the  series  of  processes,  quite  complicated, 
and  of  reactions  still  more  so,  involved  in  even 
the  most  expeditious  and  effectual  methods  yet 
devised  for  rendering  innocuous,  and  convert- 
ing to  use,  the  residues  or  otherwise  waste 
products  from  the  chlorine  and  soda  manufac- 
tures. The  residues  are  bulky,  and  contain 
matters  condparatively  difficult  of  chemical 
treatment ;  while  the  necessity  for  their  trans- 
formation is  such  as  indicated  in  the  outset  o^ 
the  article  on  Soda,  etc.;  and,  in  default  or 
such  re- working,  the  proprietors  have  nsually 
to  pay  heavy  damages  for  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  leachings  from  the  heaps.    Among  those 


who  have  attempted  to  ntilize  the  Boda  wastes 
are  Varrentrap,  Kuhlmann, "  Town?end  a:.*! 
Walker,  Kopp,  Spencer,  and  Fabre ;  bat  man- 
of  the  processes  proposed  appear  to  be  n^ttu 
only  on  the  small  scale.  The  practical  che!Ll.i 
or  manufacturer,  interested  in  possesdng  miiv 
complete  details  of  the  metliods  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  referred  to  an  abridgment  of  &  zntr- 
moir  by  M.  E.  Kopp,  appearing  in  the  Chem- 
ical NewSj  vol.  xiii.,  p.  27,  and  on  (1866;,  or  to 
the  original  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc  Clim^ 
1865,  and  also  to  an  article  by  M.  P.  A.  Fabn; 
in  £06  Techiiologute^  August,  1864. 

In  chlorine  and  chloride  of  lime  worts,  the 
materials  commonly  used  are  chlorfaydrie  soli 
and  the  peroxide  or  other  suitable  compound  of 
manganese.  The  residual  liquors  may  be  car- 
ried away  in  gutters  to  reservoirs  of  silicic  l> 
stone  or  wooden  vats,  set  at  intervals  at  loicir 
levels,  so  that  the  different  solid  matters  ob- 
tained may  be  successively  departed  witbk 
these,  the  streams  being  finally  received  i- 
large  stone  reservoirs.  The  limpid,  yelio^L>L- 
brown  liquid  reaching  the  last  contains  sc^xv* 
free  chlorine,  much  free  chlorhvdric  acid,  ati 
in  solution  also  perchloride  of  iron,  mono-  n£ J 
sesqui-chloride  of  manganese,  and  some  chlo- 
rides of  barium,  calcium^  raagnesimn,  and  d:i- 
minium,  with  traces  of  chlorides  of  cobalt  is: 
nickel.  Kopp's  treatment  of  these  resiuae*  >. 
essentially  by  soda- waste,  which  he  regarC* :  «■ 
principally  composed  of  sulphide  of  caiciiriL 
and  carbonate,  with  a  less  amoant  of  hrdrai^:, 
of  lime.  The  waste,  gradnally  fed  inU;  :b.- 
reservoirs,  is  acted  on  by  chlorh  vdric  acid,  Ci> 
bonic  and  sulphydrio  acid  gases  being  set  b^x. 
but  the  latter  being  at  once  re-converted  i:.t. 
chlorhydric  acid,  with  deposit  of  free  sa':»biL-. 
The  waste  is  added  until  the  liqucx*  Ixhx)o?- 
colorless  and  sulphydrio  acid  gas  begins  to  o- 
cape  freely.  Allowing  abont  six  boors  for  croi- 
pletion  of  the  deposit  of  sulphur,  the  hittor  r^'. 
then  be  collected;  and  the  Bolphnr  be.i^ 
washed,  and  in  some  casca  afterward  cxp'>A-^ 
in  beds  for  some  months  to  the  air  and  r:&i::.  1> 
finally  used  in  the  manofacture  of  sulplior: 
acid. 

The  liquor  from  which  removal  of  so^pl  t: 
has  thus  been  effected,  is  then  siphoned  offin*- 
a  separate  cistern ;  it  contains  mnch  free  clI-  r- 
hydric  acid.  This  liquor  is  now,  within  aa  4  r- 
tight  chamber  holding  some  30,000  litres,  sf^.: 
gradually  saturated  with  soda-waste,  Xmuz  ^: 
the  same  time  warmed  with  steam  to  al-;: 
80**  0. ;  carbonic  and  snlphydric  acid  p'^^> 
are  once  more  evolved,  but  without  dt»c^:J- 
position  of  the  latter;  and  the  gasos  Ik'Iil: 
made  to  traverse  other  portions  of  zmtl:^  x^  1 
warm  soda-waste,  the  carbonic  acid  and  wit  r- 
vapor  decompose  sulphide  of  calctam,  Ica^I  .: 
carbonate,  of  lime,  and  producing  moro  S'j' 
phydrio  acid.  The  total  resulting  volume  »f 
gases  is  then  conveyed  into  a  gasometer  sot— 
to  prevent  its  oxidation — ^in  drainings  o(  m«L.- 
waste. 

The  sulphur  of  the  snlphydric  iM*id  pa-  i> 
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•?t  extracted  Jby  combustion,  in  which  it 
lav  yield  water-vapor  and  sulphnrons  acid  gas 
IS+3O=HO+SO0,  or,  by  properly  dimin- 
hing  the  supply  of  air,  into  water-vapor  and 
ee  sulphur  (H8  +  0=nO+S).  In  attempt- 
iff  tJjc  former  conversion,  as  for  the  sulphuric- 
?id  manufacture,  the  excess  of  air  required, 
itroducing  much  nitrogen  into  the  chambers, 
roves  a  serious  obstacle.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
)  bam  the  sulphydric  acid  for  free  sulphur,  or 
>r  sulphurous  acid — ^the  latter  to  bo  tlien  util- 
ed  in  producing  hyposulphites  of  soda  and 
ir.e.  and  sulphites  or  bisulphites  of  the  same 
r  of  alumina.  Tliese  salts  have  various  uses 
I  the  arts,  the  hyposulphites  being  employed 
)r  destroying  the  effect  of  chlorine,  as  a  mor- 
ant  ia  certain  cases,  in  the  processes  of 
hotography,  in  the  extraction  of  silver,  etc., 
hile  by  means  of  the  hyposulphite  of  lime 
he  corresponding  salt  of  certain  other  bases 
an  be  formed.  Methods  of  burning  the  sul- 
hydrio  acid  gas  so  as  to  secure  at  will  either 
no  of  the  results  above  stated,  or  so  as  to  se- 
nrc  «t  the  same  time  both  sulphur  and  sul- 
phnrons acid,  and  also  those  of  preparing  the 
alts  named,  are  indicated  in  M.  Kopp's  mc- 
noir. 

The  liquid  residuum  from  which  the  suc- 
L-ssive  extractions  have  been  made  is  now 
.early  neutral,  containing  chiefly  chlorides  of 
n)n,  manganese,  and  calcium.  The  author 
Tins  it  into  cisterns,  and,  by  using  the  coarse 
ime  rejected  in  the  manufacture  of  chloride 
)f  lirae,  precipitates  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
nanganese  and  a  small  quantity  of  their  sul- 
)hi(Ies.  After  deposit  of  these,  the  liquid  is 
inite  neutral  and  cannot  harm  vegetation ; 
^Iiile  the  chloride  of  iron  still  in  solution  do- 
'Osits  an  insoluble  iron-salt,  and  then  only 
ome  portion  of  the  chlorides  of  manganese 
ind  lime  are  left  in  the  liquor.  If  even  this 
^nid  should  not  be  run  into  a  stream,  the  au- 
hor  suggests  that*  it  may  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
K'8>s  the  mixed  chlorides  being  then  fused  in  a 
'cverberatory  furnace.  The  mixture  can  bo 
^sed  as  a  flux  in  puddling  iron  or  steel,  or  in 
niproving  bad  cast-iron.  A  process  is  also  de- 
fied, however,  for  freeing  the  liquor  of  the 
'Cinaining  salts  namid,  by  successive  reactions. 

A  satisfactory  statement  of  the  process  of 
Messrs.  Townsend  and  Walker,  and  which  ap- 
^ars  to  be  in  use  in  connection  with  some 
£n^lish  chlorine  works,  has  not  been  met  with. 
^t  ii  said,  however,  to  be  in  many  essential 
'j?atures  identical  with  that  of  M.  Kopp  above 
'^scribed,  an  important  difference  being  that 
^p'  English  process  does  not  attempt  to  utilize 
^ue  sulphur  evolved  in  the  sulphydric  acid  gas. 
•V  somewhat  close  affinity  between  M.  Kopp's 
processes  and  those  of  M.  Fabre  is  also  discov- 
traUe.  Tlie  latter  does  utilize  the  sulphydric 
jcid,  but,  in  one  method,  by  burning  it,  either 
J'y  Itself  or  by  dh-ecting  it  into  the  fire  of  bum- 
''^^  pyrites,  for  the  production  of  sulpharic  acid; 
J^d  in  another  method,  by  directing  it  into  wa- 
^tr  holding  the  sulphurous  acid  of  the  products 


of  combustion  of  pyrites,  where,  as  the  author 
cldms,  aiding  the  effect  by  pressure  or  a^ta* 
tion,  a  reaction  occurs  in  which  water  is  gen- 
erated and  the  sulphur  of  both  the  sulphurous 
and  sulphydric  acids  precipitated.  To  evolve 
the  sulphydric  acid  in  the  first  place,  M.  Fabre 
acts  upon  the  sulphide  of  calcium  of  the  resi- 
dues by  the  chlorhydrio  acid  set  free  during 
the  fabrication  of  crude  soda.  Indeed,  M. 
Kopp  acknowledges  the  general  similarity  of 
his  own  to  the  processes  for  the  like  purpose 
of  certain  other  chemists ;  and  he  states  that 
he  has  not  professed  to  give  new  modes  of 
treatment  of  the  residues  in  question,  but 
rather  to  present  in  detail  the  entire  system 
of  measures  by  means  of  which,  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  labor  and  with  the  greatest 
ecoAomy,  the  whole  of  such  residues  can  be 
rendered  inoffensive,  and  be  made  to  yield 
with  profit  products  which  can  be  utilized. 

M.  Kopp's  memoir  closes  with  an  account 
of  modes  of  utilizing  soda  wastes,  taken  by 
themselves,  and  without  the  use  of  chlorhydrio 
acid  or  chlorine  residnes.  This  latter  and  sim- 
pler form  of  treatment  he  regards  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  purpose  of  converting  the  entire 
waste  of  large  fJkali  works ;  since  his  process 
previously  given,  though  effectual,  is  adequate 
to  the  disposal  of  only  part  of  such  accumu- 
lation. The  heaps  which  remain  offend  the 
smell  with  sulphydric  acid  gas  only  in  foggy 
and  moist  weather;  but  the  liquid  drainings 
from  the  heaps,  yellowish  in  color,  strongly 
alkaline,  rich  in  sulphur-compounds,  and  giv- 
ing off  to  the  air  the  gas  already  named,  con- 
stitute a  real  nuisance,  and,  running  freely  into 
streams,  destroy  fish. 

If  a  heap  of  soda-waste  be  simply  left  with- 
out addition  for  some  years,  the  drainings  from 
it  continuing  and  also  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture  upon  its  materials,  the  escaping  liquid 
will  gradually  change  in  character,  becoming 
colorless,  neutral,  and  containing  only  sulphate 
of  lime.  The  heap,  meanwhile,  changes  from 
a  dark  gray  to  a  yellowish  white ;  and  it  is 
now  found  to  consist  largely  of  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  sulphate  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  silica,  etc.,  and  a  small 
amount  of  free  sulphur.  In  this  condition  the 
material  is  no  longer  hurtful  to  vegetation,  but 
proves  an  excellent  ameliorator  of  silicious  or 
clay  soils  in  which  lime  is  deficient.  But  the 
process  may  be  expedited.  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  waste  at  chemical  works 
there  will  be  produced  also  a  quantity  of  coal 
slag  and  of  broken  bricks.  These  may  to- 
gether be  deposited  along  the  heaps  of  waste 
at  distances  of  four  or  five  yards,  in  rows  one 
yard  high  and  broad,  and  the  waste  tilled  in 
between  and  over  them,  until  it  is  proper  or 
convenient  to  lay  fresh  rows  of  the  broken 
material.  The  open  spaces  in  these  rows  will 
serve  as  chnnnels  along  which  atmospheric  air 
circulates,  so  as  in  less  time  to  act  upon  the 
whole  muss,  oxidizing  th6  sulphide  of  calcium. 
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and  (as  the  antlior  states  in  his  account  of  this 
plan)  to  bisulphide  of  calcium  and  lime. 

In  either  of  the  two  cases  now  considered, 
Bolablo  sulphur  compounds  result;  and  the 
rains  wash  these  out  of  the  heap.  Gutters 
are  accordingly  formed  around  the  latter  and 
the  drainings  conducted  into  large  tanks  or 
shallow  pits,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Ox- 
idation goes  on  rapidly,  the  sulphides  being 
converted  into  oxygen  salts ;  though,  whether 
or  not  the  sulphur  to  some  extent  escapes  in 
gaseous  combination,  is  not  stated.  Wheu  the 
sulphides  have  quite  disappeared,  in  reference 
to  the  case  in  which  the  oxidation  in  the  heap 
has  been  expedited,  it  is  stated  that  the 
liquor  can  at  once  be  used  as  a  tolerable  ma^ 
nure;  while,  as  to  drainings  from  heaps  left 
to  spontaneous  change,  it  is  directed  at  such 
point  to  remove  the  clear  solution  and  decom- 
pose hyposulphite  of  lime  present  in  it  by  sul- 
phate of  soda,  to  procure  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  after  removing  which,  of  course,  the 
liquid  may  bo  put  to  the  same  use  as  above  in- 
dicated 

SODA  AND  SODA  COMPOUNDS.  Tlie 
fundamental  parts  of  the  process  which,  under 
many  modifications,  is  still  most  largely  em- 
ployed for  the  production  on  a  manufacturing 
scale  of  soda  and  its  carl>onates,  are  such  as 
depend  on  the  discovery  of  M.  Nicholas  Le- 
blanc,  made  in  course  of  researches  begun 
in  the  year  1784,  namely,  that  when  sulphate 
of  soda  (Glauber's  salt)  is  calcined  in  due  pro- 
portions with  chalk  and  charcoal,  the  result 
is  an  alkaline  mass,  containing  carbonate  of 
soda  and  caustic  soda,  both  easily  separable  by 
the  action  of  water ;  while  nearly  all  the  sul- 
phur still  present  in  the  same  mass  is  held 
insoluble  in  calcium  compounds  that  have  com- 
monly been  regarded  as  constituting  an  oxy- 
sulphidc  of  that  base.  This  process,  setting  out 
with  Glauber's  formation  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  common 
salti  was  by  a  committee  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment selected  as  the  most  advantageous 
among  twelve  different  methods  presented  to 
it,  and  was  made  public  in  the  year  1791. 

Accounts  at  length  of  the  soda-process  of 
Leblanc,  as  employed  in  practice,  involving  of 
course  many  of  the  improvements,  up  to  a  re- 
cent period  made  in  it,  will  be  found  in  various 
encyclopsedias  and  technological  works,  as,  un- 
der the  title  Soda,  in  the  New  Amebioan  Ctolo- 
p.«DiA,  and  in  the  recent  Supplement  to  Ure*$ 
Dictionary y  etc.  A  brief  outline  of  the  principal 
steps  as  now  generally  conducted,  however,  will 
presently  be  given.  The  process  itself,  as  carried 
on  under  the  best  conditions,  has  still  some  ob- 
jectionable features ;  the  most  serious  of  which, 
perhaps,  consist  in  the  facts,  that  the  sulphur 
of  the  residues  cannot,  except  by  complicated 

id  tedious  processes,  be  recovered  (in  form  of 

Oi)  for  re-use  in  the  manufacture,  so  that  the 

consumption  of  tlie  sulphuric  acid  employed  is 

continuous  and  very  considerable ;  and  that,  at 


large  works,  the  residues  accatnnkie  in  im- 
mense quantities,  being,  from  the  amoaiit  of 
sulphur  in  them,  useless  as  fertilizing  mattrial. 
at  the  same  time  that  they  give  off  sriipliuren^ 
gases,  and  from  th^  like  cause  render  the  rak- 
water  leaching  from  the  heaps  injorion^  to 
vegetation,  and  to  the  fish  of  streams  remrlr-T 
it.  Circumstances  of  this  nature,  together « itJi 
the  fact  of  the  many  reactions  that,  as  qai- 
ducted  in  the  laboratory,  or  on  the  small  scaiv. 
afford  soda  or  its  carbonates  with  appmct 
facility  and  cheapness,  have  led  to  the  at- 
tempting of  a  variety  of  other  methods,  a  Uv 
of  which  are  actually  employed  with  success  m 
the  manufacture. 

Synopsis  of  Processes  for  Prepantm  of 
Soda^  etc. — M.  Bodolph  Wagner  has  given,  in 
Le  Technologiste  (December,  1864),  a  bniDriian 
— though  still  not  a  complete  one — of  the  m>^ 
important  soda-processes  that  have  been  jn^ 
posed  or  attempted,  an<J  mainly  from  which  lih 
following  synopsis  is  still  further  abridi^"d.  Iii 
ranges  his  classification  miderthe  heaitt^tie 
five  principal  sources  of  soda,  naraelj :    ' 

1.  Soda  saltpetre,  or  the  so^^^ed  cubic  nitr: 
(nitrate  of  soda,  NaO.NOs). 

2.  Cryolite,  the  native  double  fluorilc  of  so- 
dium and  aluminium  (SNaFl-AlsEs)- 

3.  Sulphate  of  soda  (NaO.SO,). 

4.  Marine  or  common  salt  (NaCl). 

5.  Albite,  the  soda-analogue  of  fel?pi:,  n 
granite. 

The  processes  enumerated  are  the  foUo^lr:" 

I.  With  nitrate  of  #«i5J— calcination  wit^ 
carbon  (Duhamel) ;  fu^on  with  biaoihle  c: 
manganese  (Wohler);  decomposition  with  u:- 
bonate  of  potassa;  calcination  with  biilp^Uo 
of  lime  and  magnesia  (Kuhlmann). 

II.  With  cryolite — beginning  with  hvdrati 
of  lime,  and  decomposing  aluminate  offodil.^ 
carbonic  acid;  beginning  with  hydrate  u 
baryta;  treating  with  sodium  with  a  yiewi 
fabrication  of  aluminium,  and  decompo*iii<^iJ'i 
fluoride  of  sodium  by  hydrate  of  lime  (Vv-^  • 

HI.  With  sulphate  of  soda  :  (A)  DKEmi- 
decomposition  qf  the  sulphate^  by  acetsti  ^'^ 
lime  (Crell) ;  by  acetate  of  lead  (KuTran  :  b 
carbonate  of  potassa  (Hagep) ;  by  carbonate  c< 
baryta  (Kastner,  Kohreuter,  Lennig,  Melx*^ 
etc.);  by  hydrated  bicarbonate  of  b*.7*^ 
(Wagner) ;  by  hydrate  of  baryta  (Fuller.  ?^J2- 
uel)  ;  by  acetate  of  baryta;  by  hydrate  *A  fe 
(Claussen) ; — (B)  indibrctlt — emphjfirt^  n 
phide  ofsodiumy  with  acetic  acid,  and  ciloicur 
(Duhamel) ;  the  same,  with  peroxide  of  in-- 
(Malherbe,  Kopp) ;  the  same,  with  moK  <^' 
bonio  acid  (Gossage);  the  same,  with  (s:* 
bonate  of  ammonia  (Laming) ;  the  same,  ▼"-; 
caustic  lime  (Leblanc?);  the  same,  witb  crr- 
bonate  of  iron  (Habich);  the  same,  withoii- 
of  copper  (Pruckner  and  Persoz);  the  ?i"' 
with  baryta  (Reinar) ;  the  same,  with  snJjLJ' 
of  lead  (Colard) ; — (C)  prepabatiox  orm  j^-- 
PHATE — ^from  common  salt  and  snlphunc  a  ^  i 
(Glauber) ;  from  the  mother-liqoors  o(  ^'^^ 
works ;  from  sea-water  (Halard,  iterto; ;  frc^ 
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common  salt  and  salpliate  of  ammonia ;  from 
common  salt  and  alum  (Constantin  and  Dnn- 
(loDold);  from  common  salt  and  sulphate  of 
u-oii  (Athenas,  Van  der  Ballon) ;  from  common 
':ilt  and  sulphate  of  lime  (Ilodson  and  Green- 
^hields);  from  common  salt  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  (Scheele,  De  Luna);  from  common 
salt  and  sulphate  of  copper,  with  production  of 
chlorine  also ;  from  common  salt  and  pyrites, 
by  roasting  (Carny,  Longmaid,  Mesdach) ;  from 
common  salt  and  sulphate  of  zinc ;  by  calcina- 
luQ  of  common  salt  with  sulphate  of  lead  (Mar- 
rjoritte) ;  from  common  salt  and  sulphate  of 
J  rotosi<ie  of  manganese. 

IV.  Primarily  acting  on  common  salt — by 
•  side  of  lead  (Scheele,  1775);  by  carbonate  of 
p()ta<i!a  (Meyer,  1784);  by  hydrated  lime  (Guy- 
ton  and  Carny,  1780) ;  by  carbonate,  or  bicar- 
bonate, of  ammonia  (Turck,  Dyar  and  Hem- 
ming, SchlOsing) ;  by  oxalic  acid  (Kobell,  Sani- 
ad);  by  fluoeilicic  acid,  and  then  by  caustic 
lime  (Spilsburg  and  Maughan,  1837;  Kessler, 
1S58);  by  hydrate  of  alumina,  prepared  or 
native  (diaspore),  then  by  carbonic  acid  or  cry- 
olite—in the  latter  case,  finally  by  lime  (Tilgh- 
man,  Ti>sier);  by  silica  and  vapor  of  water, 
then  by  carbonic  acid  (Vauquclin ;  Gay-Lussao 
and  Thenard,  1809,  etc.). 

V.  With  albit€^  and  other  soda-yielding  sili- 
cates— by  calcining  with  lime  (De  Fuchs) ;  by 
litharge,  then  gaseous  carbonic  acid ;  by  fluoride 
of  calcium,  or  by  cryolite  and  sulphuric  acid, 
separating  the  silicium  as  a  fluoride. 

OutliM  of  I^hlane'a  Process. — In  this,  two 
independent  steps  are  essential:  the  prepara- 
tion of  sulphate  of  soda  from  chloride  of  so- 
'liam,  and  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  into 
tlio  mixed  mass  containing  the  crude  soda — a 
ihird,  the  purification  of  the  crude  soda  into 
ibe  refined  or  crystalline  article,  or  its  conver- 
sion into  caustic  soda,  being  optional  with  the 
original  manufacturer,  since  much  of  the  crude 
sodii  produced  is  either  sold  for  use  in  that  form 
or  taken  for  refining  at  separate  works.  The 
sea-salt,  or  common  salt,  may  be  heated  with 
bolphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.,  1.6),  taken  in  equal 
weights,  within  two  contiguous  furnaces,  to 
Ibe  second  and  more  highly  heated  of  which 
tbe  mixture  is  directly  transferred  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process.  Double  decomposition 
^[  tJie  materials  takes  place,  with  production 
of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chlorhydric  acid;  the  lat- 
ter, escaping  in  enormous  volumes,  is  condensed 
and  secured  by  passing  it  into  towers  filled  with 
broken  coke  or  stone,  and  over  which  water 
is  made  to  trickle. 

In  the  second  stop,  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
dried  and  pulverized,  is  intimately  mixed  with 
charcoal  or  coal,  and  chalk  or  limestone  (car- 
bonate of  lime),  both  previously  reduced  to 
powder  and  sifted.  The  proportions  differ  at 
different  works :  Ure  gives,  by  weight,  six  parts 
of  sulphate  of  soda  to  seven  of  chalk  and  four  of 
coal  This  mixture  is  fused  in  a  reverberatory 
tnmaco,  and  again  in  two  stages :  in  the  first, 
the  preparatory  heating  of  the  materials  is 


effected;  in  the  secobd,  fLe  fusing  and  fused 
mass,  which  gives  off  pumerous  jets  of  blue 
flame  (burning  carbonic  oxide),  is  to  bo  fre- 
quently stirred  and  incorporated  throughout, 
and  w^hen  the  jets  of  flame  begin  to  fade,  to  be 
raked  out  into  cast-iron  moulds.  The  product 
is  the  crude  and  impure  soda,  and  is  variously 
known  as  **  black  balls,"  "  ball  alkoli,"  "  soda 
ash,"  etc.  The  view  presented  by  Ukb  of  the  re- 
actions which  occur,  is  &s  follows :  first,  much 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  combines 
with  carbon,  yielding  the  carbonic  oxide  gas 
already  referred  to,  and  leaving  a  sulphide  of 
sodium  ;  and,  secondly,  this  sulphide  to  a  large 
extent  reacts  with  tlie  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
result  so  far  being  carbonate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phide of  calcium.  TJie  reactions  are,  however, 
seldom,  if  ever,  complete;  and  from  this  cause, 
together  with  the  necessary  presence  of  some 
foreign  matters  in  the  materials  used,  the  crude 
alkaline  mass  as  thus  obtained  is  of  more  or  less 
variable,  and  always  of  complex  composition. 
Richardson  has  given  the  composition  of  the 
black  balls  from  works  at  JN'ewcastlo  as,  in  100 
parts,  carbonate  of  soda,  9.89 ;  hydrate  of  {i,  «., 
caustic)  soda,  25.64 ;  sulphide  of  calcium, 
85.57;  carbonate  of  lime,  15.67;  sulphate  of 
soda,  8.64;  chloride  of  sodium,  0.60;  sulphide 
of  iron,  1.22 ;  silicate  of  magnesia,  0.88 ;  carbon, 
4.28 ;  sand,  0.44 ;  water,  2.17.  In  this  sample, 
however,  the  proportion  of  caustic  soda  is 
unusually  large,  and  that  of  carbonate  of  soda 
unusually  small,  while  free  lime  is  not  men- 
tioned. The  sulphide  of  calcium,  itself  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  is  rendered  still  less  so 
by  the  excess  of  lime  which  is  commonly  pres- 
ent. (Ure.)  It  is  this  mixture  of  insoluble  sul- 
phide and  oxide  of  calcium  that  has  been  gen- 
erally, though  it  appears  improperly,  regarded 
as  forming  a  calcic  oxysulphide. 

The  purification  or  refining  of  the  crude  al- 
kali is  conducted  either  by  washing  or  by  lix- 
iviation,  with  subsequent  evaporation,  and  a.s 
not  differing  very  essentially  from  the  methods 
of  purifyipg  saline  substances  generally,  need 
not  here  be  given  at  length.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Ure*8  Supplement^  or  Miller^a  Chem- 
istry^ for  a  description  (with  drawings)  of  the 
ingenious  method  in  use  at  some  of  the  works 
for  obtaining  a  concentrated  soda-lye  from  the 
ash,  by  means  of  a  succession  of  tanks  at  lower 
and  lower  levels,  and  removing  the  ash  succes- 
sively from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  these. 
Ill  the  evaporating  process,  at  a  certain  density 
of  the  lixivium,  this  may  be  set  aside  for  crys- 
tallization; or  the  evaporation  may  be  con- 
tinued to  dryness,  when  the  result  is  the  some- 
what impure  carbonate  of  soda,  known  as 
ial-soda.  This  usually  still  contains  a  small 
percentage  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  from  which 
it  is  desirable  to  free  it,  and  naturally  more  or 
less  of  caustic  soda,  by  converting  which  into 
carbonate  a  uniform  product  is  obtained,  and 
the  weight  at  the  same  time  increased.  One 
method  of  removing  the  sulphur,  and  at  the 
same  time  carbonating  any  caustic  soda  that 
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may  exist  or  resalt,  is  that  of  heating  the  dry 
impare  soda  with  sawdust,  or  with  ground  coal 
or  charcoal,  in  a  reverboratory  furnace,  but  not 
to  a  heat  exceeding  700°  F.,  frequently  turning 
and  stirring  the  mixture,  until  the  burning  jets 
of  carbonic  oxide  from  it  cease ;  after  which  the 
mass  is  to  be  again  leached,  and  the  lixivium 
evaporated.  In  the  more  expeditious  process 
of  Gossage,  the  sulphide  of  sodium  is  decom- 
posed by  a  hyd rated  oxide,  as  of  lead,  giving 
caustic  soda,  which  is  carbonated  by  passing 
carbonic  acid  into  the  solution,  and  sulphide 
of  lead,  which  is  precipitated.  The  precipitate 
removed,  its  decomposition  is  effected  by  chlor- 
hydrio  acid,  giving  sulphydrio  acid,  which  is 
burned  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  chloride  of  lead, 
which  by  means  of  lime  is  restored  to  the  hy- 
drated  oxide  for  re-use. 

Other  methods  of  obtaining  a  comparatively 
pure  monocarbonate  of  soda  (NaO.CO^)  are 
also  in  use.  For  removing  ordinary  impurities, 
of  course,  the  lixiviation  of  the  alkali  may  be 
once  or  more  repeated.  The  conversion  of  the 
monocarbonate  into  the  bicarbonate  (NaO. 
OOa,  HO.COa)  is  effected  either  by  passing 
into  a  solution  of  the  former  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  by  exposing  the  crystallized 
monocarbonate  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  ■  In  the  method  of  Schlosing  and  Hol- 
land, common  salt  being  at  the  outset  dis- 
solved in  water,  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
are  successively  added,  with  production  at  first 
of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  then  (by  re- 
action) of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
ammonium.  The  former  can,  if  desired,  be 
reduced  to  the  monocarbonate  by  heating. 
The  chloride  of  ammonium  being  boiled  with 
lime,  the  ammonia  is  re-formed  for  use  again. 
Finally,  when  the  hydrated  or  caustic  soda  is 
the  article  desired,  this  is  readily  obtained  by 
treating  a  solution  of  the  monocarbonate  with 
milk  of  lime,  the  resulting  carbonate  of  lime 
separating  by  precipitation. 

Theory  of  Leblanc'a  Process. — This  pro- 
cess has  of  late  been  discussed  from  a  theoret- 
ical point  of  view  by  different  writers,  among 
them  especially  by  M.  J.  Kolb  and  by  M. 
Pelouzo.  M.  Kolb  considers  that,  in  a  heated 
mixture  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
one  equivalent  of  chalk,  and  three  equivalents 
of  carbon,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  following  reactions  take  place,  and  in  a 
manner  simultaneously: 

NaO.SOa-f- 20=200, +NaS ;  * 

CaO.OOa  +  0  =  200  (burnt  in  furnace)  -h 
CaO; 

NaS  +  CaO+COi  (in  excess)  =  NaO. 00a+ 
CaS. 

The  proportions  here  given  correspond  to  sul- 
phate of  soda  100  parts,  carbonate  of  lime  70.4, 
and  carbon  25.5  parts,  by  weight ;  and  tlieoreti- 
cally  the  mixture  should  yield  74.6  parts  of  mono- 
carbonate of  soda.  In  reality,  however,  it  will 
commonly  yield  only  about  62  parts,  in  carbonate 
and  hydrate  of  soda,  the  causes  being  such  as 
that  of  imperfect  mixing,  loss  of  some  carbon 
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by  burning,  failure  to  maintain  the  proper  Uti- 
perature,  etc.  The  author  judges  that  ibc  X-^ 
practicable  yield  of  soda  is  obtained  when  tb? 
proportions  of  sulphate,  chalk,  and  carbon  are 
100,  94,  and  44,  the  yield  then  being  of  (ar>>- 
nate  of  soda  64.20,  and  of  canstic  soda  4.7! 
ai'ts,  the  whole  equivalent  (when  the  ki-r 
as  been  carbonated)  to  72.2  parts  of  carixastr 
of  soda.  He  thinks,  however,  the  eice^  of 
chalk  and  charcoal  a  difficult  matter  to  std.^ 
generally — that  it  must  be  left  to  thedisa-etiaa 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  will  depend  h.  ^ 
measure  on  the  form  of  his  furnace,  the  metb^>l 
of  stirring,  and  other  points.— C%^?a.  Jrvt 
March  23,  1866,  from  Ann,  de  C^Mn.,etc-Fe> 
ruary,  1866. 

In  another  paper,  M.  Kolb  mipm  i^K 
consistently  with  his  view  of  the  reac^icn^ 
above  given,  and  at  variance  with  the  tWTy 
of  the  change  previously  presented  from  U:, 
that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  doe?  r 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  thecarboDaioc! 
soda,  but  that  it  is  especially  from  the  gases  o( 
the  furnace  [referring  doubtless  in  part  i: 
least  to  the  carbonic  acid  generatesd  hj  bur> 
ing  of  the  oxide  of  carbon]  that  tiie  W  ^^ 
action  results:  NaS,  OaO,  and  GOj  then  r».- 
suiting  in  NaO.CO,  and  OaS.  The  anilDr 
considers  the  action,  respectively,  of  drr  air.  • 
moist  air,  and  of  wat^r,  on  the  rongh  or  cnsie 
soda.  He  finds  that  from  0^  to  100'  C.  ?r^ 
fectly  dry  air  exerts  no  sensible  action  0Dcn?.V 
soda,  not  even  by  its  carbonic  acid;  hnttlia- 
somewhat  below  and  at  a  red  heat,  dry  air  opi- 
izes  some  sulphide  of  calcium  into  sulphate  o! 
lime,  which  then  lowers  in  a  d^ree  the  i^t 
limetrio  richness  of  the  lixivinin.  Moift  si- 
acts  very  energetically,  some  lime  present  hehv 
hydrated  and  then  carbonated,  while  part  of  tb 
still  remaining  sulphide  of  sodium  is  transfom^^ 
into  sulphate  of  soda,  either  directly  or  ihroocJ 
intervention  of  the  oxide  of  iron  present  hert 
[it  would  appear,  referring  to  soda  ohtaioed  h 
Kopp's  process],  and  which  keeps  np  the  trsn- 
formation  by  being  indefinitely  rogeiKTSt.. 
The  action  of  water  on  crude  soda  is  to  r-^^^ 
a  lixivium  of  varying  composition,  depeiKlici' 
on  these  conditions — the  concentratiou  of  th 
liquid,  the  duration  of  the  digestion,  and  t'l: 
elevation  of  the  temperature.  The  la?t  two  -^i 
these  favor  the  caustifying  of  part  of  the  oi^ 
bonate  of  soda  by  lime,  and  a  slow,  m^< 
course  wasteful,  reaction  between  the  carbor.atc 
of  soda  and  sulphide  of  calcinro.  The  fir^- 
named  condition,  and  the  presence  of  (^* 
soda,  as  also  of  lime,  oppose  this  last  fonntti  "H- 
A  little  fresh  lime  would  then  seem  de^rsW^  ^ 
rough  sodafi^  as  having  the  effect  of  prodwin^ 
small  quantities  of  caustic  soda,  and  thus  c^r 
posing  an  obstacle  to  the  sulphuration  of  *i»^ 
lixivium.  (Chem,  Kews,  April  6,  m^  ^"^ 
Oompt.  Rend,,  Ixii.,  638.)  A  more  full  dt^- 
sion  of  the  topics  here  considered,  ani  ^' 
tabular  statements,  is  commenced  in  tbj  '.^' 
News,  July  13,  1866,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  16,  f  ^^^^^ 
from  Ann.  de  Ghim.^  etc.,  June,  1866. 
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Id  respect  to  the  chemical  character  of  the 
nainly  insolable  residues  existing  along  with 
oda  in  the  crude  ball  alkali,  M.  Schcurer-Kest- 
ler  has  very  recently  declared  that  his  anal- 
scs  do  not  show  in  those -residues  the  presence 
»f  an  oxysniphide  of  calcium,  but  rather  of 
arvin?  proportions  of  oxide,  carbonate,  and 
alphide  of  calcium,  dependinpr,  as  he  implies, 
iQ  the  proportions  of  the  chalk  and  sulphate 
i>ediQ  the  mannfactoro.  Pelouze,  Gossoge, 
ipaston,  and  others  agree  in  this  opinion,  that 
he  sulphur  of  the  residues  is  not  present  in  an 
nysulphide. 

M.  Pelouze  expresses,  at  the  close  of  a  paper 
in  the  theory  of  Lcblanc's  process,  before  the 
W,idcray  of  Sciences,  February  12,  1866,  the 
ollo^vmg  as  the  conclusions  to  which  his  anal- 
yses and  his  study  of  the  subject  lead  : 

h  That  **  black  ash "  is  a  mixture  of  car- 
>onate  of  soda,  sulphide  of  calcium,  carbonate 
>f  lime,  and  free  lime. 

2.  The  ash,  on  prolonged  contact  with  water, 
lot  or  cold,  gives  an  amount  of  caustic  soda 
)roportional  to  the  free  lime  the  ash  contains, 
ind  then  the  lime  in  the  waste  is  completely 
itintralized  by  sulphydric  or  carbonic  acid. 

S.  This  reaction  with  the  carbonate  of  soda 
lot  usually  being  complete,  the  waste  will  com- 
nonly  contmn  some  free  lime. 

4.  Any  black  ash  being  given,  free  lime  may 
}e  left  in  the  waste,  or  not,  just  as  the  lixivia- 
ion  is  managed. 

5.  Nothing  has  yet  demonstrated  the  exist- 
nco  of  an  oxysulphide  of  calcium,  nor  of  any 
>ther  compound  of  lime  with  sulphide  of  cal- 
:inm.    {Chem.  News,  February  23, 1866.) 

M.  Verstraet  details  at  length,  in  Le  Techno- 
^UU  for  AprD,  1865,  a  convenient  method  of 
ft>tiiig  accurately  the  quantity  of  sulphide  of 
odinm  present  in  a  lye  of  crude  soda. 

OtUr  Processes  toith  Sulphate  of  Soda. — 
Vraong  the  modifications  of  Leblanc*s  soda- 
)rocoss,  at  least  in  its  first  stage,  and  which 
lave  been  to  some  extent  brought  into  success- 
qI  practice,  are  those  of  obtaining  the  sulphate 
►f  soda  by  heating  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
n:n)  with  common  salt,  the  chloride  of  iron, 
Fhi'^h  simultaneously  forms,  being  volatilized ; 
•Dd  of  roasting,  with  common  salt,  copper  or 
roQ  pyrites — the  latter  affording  a  means  of 
t'ing  ores  otherwise  too  poor  to  be  worked 
nth  profit.  (Ure.) 

In  the  method  devised  by  M.  E.  F.  Anthon, 
>f  IVii^e,  equivalent  quantities  of  marine  salt, 
"psum  (aulphate  of  lime),  and  calcined  mag- 
't^ia  are  mixed  with  a  quantity /)f  water  of  six 
rei^ht  times  the  weight  of  the  salt,  a  current  of 
phonic  acid  is  introduced  and  the  mixture  kept 
t;'itatc^:  carbonate  of  magnesia  forms,  reacting 
\'ith  Rjpsum  to  produce  carbonate  of  lime  and 
-Ipliate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  of  which  react- 
^%  in  turn  with  the  common  salt,  gives  snl- 
jhate  of  soda  and  ohloride  of  magnesium.  The 
'•«e-salt  precipitates,  and  the  liquid  being  prop- 
'h'  evaporated,  the  sulphate  of  soda  crystal- 

-  N  while  the  chloride  of  magnesium  remains 


In  solution. — Jour,  of  Soe.  of  Arts,  August 
1864. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hunter,  England,  patented  in 
April,  1866,  a  method  of  converting  sulphate 
of  soda  or  potassa  into  the  coiTCsponding  car- 
bonate, by  boiling  under  pressure  (hydraulic, 
steam,  or  mechanical)  a  mixture  of  caustic 
lime,  in  form  of  milk  of  lime,  with  a 
weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  the  alkali 
— incase  of  sulphate  of  soda,  specific  gravity 
1.1,  and  pressure  40  to  50  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  When  caustic  alkali  has  resulted,  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  insoluble,  may  bo  separated 
by  filtration,  still  under  pressure,  to  be  sold  as  a 
fertilizer,  or  purified  for  special  uses.  Methods 
of  carbonating  the  alkali  are  also  given. — New- 
ton's Lond,Jour,,  April,  1866. 

The  methods  of  Macfarlane  and  Kopp,  next 
to  be  considered,  also  involve  the  use  or  pro- 
duction of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Preparation  of  Soda,  Chlorine,  and  Sulphuric 
and  UhlorhydrieAeids. — In  this  process,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  T.  Macfarlane  in  the  Canadian 
Naturalist  (February,  1868),  sea-salt  is  decom- 
posed, with  fabrication  of  the  substances  named. 
Green  vitriol,  dried  and  mixed  with  sea-salt,  is 
heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  air,  with  for- 
mation of  a  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  then  of 
peroxide  (sesquioxide)  of  iron  and  free  chlorine : 
the  solid  residue  consists  of  the  last-named  per- 
oxide with  sulphate  of  soda.  The  reaction  is 
facilitated  by  previous  admixture  of  some  per- 
oxide of  iron. 

In  carrying  out  the  process,  828  parts  of  green 
vitriol,  dried  and  partly  peroxidized  at  a  gentle 
heat,  are  intimately  mjxe'd  with  362  parts  of 
sea-salt  and  78  of  peroxide  of  iron ;  and  the 
whole  is  then  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  mufiSe 
calcining  furnace,  through  which  a  current  of 
air  dried  by  passing  over  quicklime  is  maintain- 
ed, the  mixture  being  stirred,  and  the  heat  kept 
so  low  as  not  to  sublime  any  chloride  of  iron. 
The  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is 
stated  to  be  complete,  the  muffle  containing  a 
mixture  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  the  chlorine  gas  given  off,  though 
mixed  with  nitrogen,  being  available  for  the 
preparation  of  bleaching  salts,  etc.  The  solid 
residue  is  ground,  mixed  with  144  parts  of  coal, 
and  heated  to  fusion  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  hearth  of  the  latter  being  prepared  sub- 
stantially of  quicklime  mixed  with  a  little  basic 
slag  or  glass,  and  saturated  with  sulphide  of 
sodium.  The  fused  mass,  treated  after  cooling 
with  water,  yields  sulphide  of  iron,  and  an  im- 
pure caustic  so<la  from  w^hich  more  of  the  same 
sulphide  is  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid :  the  re- 
maining solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  caus- 
tic soda  is  to  be  treated  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

The  sulphide  of  iron  residue  from  the  pro- 
cess is  washed,  and  exposed  moist  to  the  action 
of  the  air :  by  action  subsequently  of  water, 
sulphate  of  iron  is  dissolved  from  the  mass,  and 
peroxide  of  iron  separated;  and  the  former 
being. obtained  dry,  these  two  materials  aro 
available  in  operating  on  a  new  portion  of  salt 
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The  chlorine  gas  evolred  being  passed,  along 
with  an  equivalent  proportion  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  (from  burning  sulphur  or  pyrites)  and 
with  steam,  tlirough-a  condenser  filled  with 
coke,  chlorhydxic  and  sulphuric  acids  at  the 
same  time  result;  and  these  are  afterward  sep- 
arated bj  distillation. — Amer.  Jour,  of  Science^ 
vol.  XXX vi.,  September,  1863. 

Kopp^s  Soda-ProcesSj  with  Peroxide  of  Iron. 
— In  the  year  1777,  M.  Malherbe,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  proposed  a  method  of  producing  car- 
bonate of  fioda  by  acting  on  the  sulphate  of  the 
same  base  by  means  of  charcoal  and  iron.  This 
process  has  in  its  essential  features  been  re- 
vived more  recently  by  M.  Emile  Kopp,  of 
Strasburg,  and  has  been  brought  into  practice 
at  least  in  some  English  manufactories.  In  its 
present  form  it  consists  substantially  in  decom- 
posing the  sulphate  of  soda  by  a  mixture  of 
carbon  and  peroxide  of  iron,  the  three  mate- 
rials being  in  the  proportion  of  125,  55,  and  80 
kilogrammes,  calcining  the  mixtures,  and  follow- 
ing with  ^^ delitation^^  (exposure  to  air  and 
moisture),  and  finally,  lixiviation.  With  an 
impure  sulphate,  the  other  ingredients  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  pure  dry 
sulphate  of  soda  present.  The  peroxide  of  iron 
should  be  as  pure  as  may  be,  weighed  dry,  and 
in  fine  powder;  or  it  may  be  replaced  with 
carbonate  of  iron  (spathic  iron),  or  magnetic 
oxide  or  iron-filings,  provided  the  proportion 
of  iron  present  in  any  case  be  such  as  to  form  a 
Bulphide  (FeS)  with  all  the  sulphur  of  the  sul- 
phate. The  mass  is  best  calcined  by  using  a 
furnace  w^ith  two  or  three  stories :  when  in  the 
last  and  hottest  of  these  it  has  softened,  giving 
off  a  yellow  flame,  and  becoming  homogeneous, 
it  is  drawn  off,  still  red,  into  boxes  on  wheels, 
and  solidifies  to  a  black,  porous  mass.  In  tliis 
condition  it  is  not  well  acted  on  by  water ;  but 
the  blocks,  being  exposed  to  air  and  moisture 
under  a  shed,  rapidly  absorb  oxygen,  water, 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  in  course  of  some  hoars 
fall  to  a  pulverulent.,  reddish  mass — a  change 
which  M.  Kopp  sometimes  aids  by  another, 
termed  by  him  *' carbonation."  Pulveriang 
the  crumbled  mass  fine,  a  grayish  powder  is 
obtained,  and  which  is  then  sifted. 

The  lixiviation  is  rapid,  being  performed 
either  by  filtration  or  decantation,  and  with 
water  at  from  30°  to  40**  0.  Crystallization  oc- 
curs in  24  to  48  hours,  without  concentration 
— [the  product  being  a  highly  pure  carbonate 
of  soda].  Tlie  residue,  again  filtered  and  dried, 
burns  below  100°  0.,  its  sulphur  being  utilized 
in  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  per- 
oxide of  iron  regenerated  and  used  again.  The 
latter,  indeed,  gradually  becomes  impure,  and 
must  finally  be  replaced  by  fresh  oxide.  The 
sulphur,  however,  converted  into  acid,  and 
made  to  act  on  fresh  portions  of  salt,  is  re-used 
indefinitely. — Amer.  Jour,  of  Science^  vol.  xxL, 
January,  1866. 

Soda-JProeeaaes  with  Baryta^  and  its  Salts. — 
In  the  same  number  of  the  Technohgiste 
December,  1864)  with  his  article  previously 


quoted,  M.  R.  Wagner  has  another  paix-r,  .r.I 
of  some  length,  on  the  processes  for  socb  ^y:- 
cially  involving  the  use  of  caustic  baryta  or  crf- 
tain  baryta-salts.  Of  these,  ibc  m<K  socce-.-f. 
appears  to  be  that  by  decomposirlon  of  • '- 
pJiate  of  soda  hy  caustic  baryta,  patent^l ': 
England  by  Fuller  in  1819,  and  by  Saniut!  in 
1838,  and  later  recommended  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  M.  Anthon,  of  Prague,  in  1J540.  cl' 
by  K  G.  Hoffacker,  of  Stuttgajd,  in  18C3.  7J/. 
author  states  that  in  his  own  eIpenment^K 
has  effected  an  easy  and  complete  dc-compu!^- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  soda  by  caustic  barrti  ^1 
that  at  all  degrees  of  concentration  and  of  tea- 
peratnre ;  and  he  is  led  to  coincide  in  the  cpi^ 
ion  recently  expressed  by  Profl  Hofinanc  tL*. 
a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of  barrta,rc.i 
this  base  be  so  produced,  would  work  a  revoi> 
tion  in  the  business  of  fabricating  sodj. 

Soda-Processes  hy  Direct  Action  on  f^n- 
men  Salt. — In  regard  to  these,  little  nee<is  U 
said  in  this  place.  In  the  process  of  Mr.  Sam!:^ 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sea-salt  ii  treutcu 
with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  the  results  beir 
chlorhydrie  acid  and  an  insoluble  binoxabte  U 
soda ;  and  on  boiling  the  latter  with  milk  •  i 
lime,  caustic  soda  and  oxalate  of  lime  are  ul- 
tained.  The  chief  diflaculty  hitherto  hasUa 
in  the  want  of  an  economical  mode  of  refii«> 
ing  the  acid,  for  re-use,  from  the  lime-salL 

Propositions  have  been  at  several  tin]f5in£|c. 
looking  to  a  decomposition  of  common  salt  V 
steam  at  high  temperatures  (of  course,  oclrr 
pressure,  in  strong  vessels)  ;  but  the  rtsdxc 
caustic  soda  and  chlorhydrie  acid  tend  to  1- 
compose  again  at  lower  temperatnres,  aifi  ^  * 
fore  the  soda  can  be  separated,  with  repn Ac- 
tion of  the  original  materials.  The  intr»>Jwtk: 
of  a  third  bcSysuch  as  will  at  oncecoai'i'* 
with  the  soda  forming,  and  in  a  noB-y"utt 
compound  afterward  readily  decompc-Ni'ijlt. ; '- 
fers  a  means  of  overcoming  the  difficoltv  Mt:- 
red  to ;  and  for  such  purpose  alusiih3  »: 
silica  have  been  used. 

In  Mr.  Tilghraan'3  process^  preciputO 
alumina  is  made  up  into  balls  with  chluridv  'i 
sodium ;  and  these  are  exposed  to  a  carrcTit  d 
steam  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  str^Vij 
heated.  Chlorhydrie  acid  and  soda  resuh:  lie 
former  is  expelled,  and  the  latter  comtat- 
with  the  alumina,  from  which,  when  cold,  it  i 
again  separated  by  means  of  a  current  ot  c- ♦ 
bonio  acid:  the  carbonate  of  sodaisdiss-^.^e^ 
out,  and  the  alumina  can  be  re-used.  (Ues. 

Mr.  William  Gossage,  of  Lancashire,  pat^futi : 
(July,  1862)  a  method  of  obtaining  soda  or  p^-t- 
ash  from  the  corresponding  chloride,  aal  |'5 
aid  of  silica  or  idumina,  or  both.  Filling  a  >^'- 
able  reservoir  with  fragments  of  one  oi  tLr>? 
earths  (and  which  he  terms  "  decoin|M«B?^': 
stances^'),  he  passes  through  the  inter-tit'^' J 
the  mass  the  alkaline  chloride  in  a  ^^-^  ^^ 
vapor,  dong  with  steam — ^the  whole  Uiri:  ^  ^ 
high  temperature :  in  the  fabrication  of  s;**-^ 
the  chloride  of  sodium  being  eraplojed,  &ili»i'' 
or  aluminate  of  soda,  or  both,  as  the  ca^  '^^ 
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be,  result.  Tho  silicate  is  directly  useful  for 
glass-making,  etc.;  or  either  of  the  salts  named 
mav  bo  treated  with  caustic  lime,  setting  free 
caustic  soda,  which  can  then  be  carbonated. — 
KmtorCi  Lond,  Jour.^  vol.  xvii.,  1863. 

A  process  is  stated  to  have  been  devised  by 
Mr.  Weldon  (England),  for  the  almost  immedi- 
ate production  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  by 
pumping  into  strong  vesvsels  containing  equiv- 
alents of  magnesia  and  common  salt,  the  air 
passing  through  a  coal  fire,  and  charged  of 
coarse  with  carbonic  acid, — chloride  of  magne- 
sium and  bicarbonate  of  soda  resulting. 

Soda  from  Cryolite. — The  interesting  min- 
eral, cryolite,  found  as  yet  in  but  few  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  most  largely  perhaps  in  Green- 
land, is,  as  previously  stated,  a  double  fluoride 
of  sodinra  and  aluminium.  It  has  been  brought 
into  use  recently  as  a  source  from  which  to 
obtain  both  the  earth-metal  and  the  alkali- 
metal  bases  present  in  it,  the  employment  of 
the  mineral  with  such  view  having  been,  it  is 
said,  introduced  by  Prof.  Julius  Thomsen,  of 
Copenhagen.  Of  the  product  of  the  Green- 
land mines,  a  considerable  quantity  had  been 
already  contracted  for  yearly  in  Denmark  (and 
perhaps  in  Germany  also),  when  about  the 
dose  of  the  year  1864,  the  "Pennsylvania  Salt 
Manufacturing  Company,"  having  its  works 
Qtar  Pittsburg,  through  agents  sent  to  Copen- 
iiagen  for  the  pmpose,  contracted  with  Messrs. 
share  and  Sons,  owners  of  the  mines,  and  with 
Jie  Government,  for  all  the  excess  yearly  of 
ibe  cryolite  mined,  over  the  quantity  previously 
secured  for  European  consumption.  Ships  were 
hereupon  chartered  in  England,  at  Quebec, 
md  in  American  ports,  to  proceed  to  Ivigtus, 
Greenland,  lat.  59**,  load  with  the  mineral,  and 
leliver  it  at  Philadelphia.  The  force  at  the 
nines  has  been  increased,  and  the  American 
ontract  in  said  to  cover  from  one-half  to  two- 
hirds  of  the  total  product.  Up  to  October, 
865,  about  6,000  tons  of  cryolite  had  been  im- 
>orted  for  the  works  of  the  company  referred 
0,  and  the  quantity  received  in  1866  was  ex- 
'ected  to  be  about  11,000  tons. 

The  process  of  extraction  is  said  to  bo  essen- 
iallythe  Danish:  cryolite  and  lime  are  pul- 
erizod,  mixed,  and  calcined :  fluoride  of  cnl- 
ium  and  aluminate  of  soda  result;  and  the 
itter  being  treated  with  carbonic  acid,  car- 
onate  of  soda  is  formed,  being  of  course  soluble 
1  water,  while  the  alumina  is  precipitated. 
besides  the  bicarbonate  named,  the  company 
roduce  from  the  cryolite  also  caustic  soda,  sal- 
oda,  and  the  concentrated  soda-lye,  or  "  sapon- 
ier;"  the  last-named  product  being  original 
•ith  them,  and  patented. 

Oxidation  of  Crude  Soda  Liquors, — The  lye 
btained  from  crude  soda,  or  "black  ash," 
saally  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide 
f  sodium,  of  which,  especially  for  the  prepara- 
ion  of  the  solid  caustic  soda,  it  is  desirable  to 
e  rid,  Mr.  J.  Hargreaves,  of  Lancashire,  has 
ivented  an  apparatus  intended  to  be  used  (in 
lace  of  tho  old  methods  with  atmospheric  air, 


nitre,  bleaching  powder,  etc.)  for  converting 
the  sulphide  into  the  insoluble  and  easily  re- 
movable sulphate  of  soda.  The  principle  is  that 
of  blowing  through  the  linvium,  contained  in 
a  deep  vessel,  and  from  the  bottom  upward,  a 
current  of  mingled  steam,  at  40  lbs.  pressure, 
and  air.  Oxidation  of  the  sulphide  takes  place ; 
and  in  course  of  a  few  hours  tho  conversion  into 
sulphite,  and  from  that  to  sulphate  is  so  nearly 
complete,  that  the  use  of  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  niti'ate  in  the  solution  then  suflices. 
See  Chemical  Neus^  June  8, 1866. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  and  Chloride  of  Potassium 
from  Sea-water, — M.  Balard,  after  years  of 
study  and  labor,  has  succeeded  in  extracting  eco- 
nomically from  sea-water  the  two  substances 
named,  and  which  are  of  so  great  importance  in 
connection  with  a  class  of  large  chemical  works. 
The  usual  production  of  the  first,  involving 
an  immense  consumption  of  common  salt  and 
sulphuric  acid,  has  been  described ;  while  for  the 
salts  of  potash  the  dependence  has  hitherto  been 
largely  upon  the  ashes  of  North  American 
forests,  M.  Balard's  plan  has  been  thought 
likely  to  place  the  French  nation  independent 
alike  of  both  these  sources  of  supply.  In  this 
plan  great  quantities  of  sea-water  are  in  the 
early  spring  run  from  the  Mediterranean  into 
large  shallow  reservoirs.  During  the  summer, 
evaporation  to  some  extent  occurs,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  common  salt  separates ;  and  the  concen- 
trated liquor  is  then  stored  in  other  reservoirs 
until  winter.  It  is  then  again  run  back  into 
the  shallow*  pits,  in  which,  during  a  cold  night, 
it  throws  down  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
soda.  The  mother-liquors  remaining  after  this 
deposit  are  next  introduced  into  a  Can'6's  appa- 
ratus, and  exposed  to  an  intense  cold ;  they  thus 
yield  considerable  quantities  of  a  double  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium  and  potassium ;  and  this,  sub- 
jected to  heat  in  a  furnace,  gives  chlorhydric 
acid,  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

In  M.  Carr6*s  method,  cold  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammoniacal 
gas  contained  in  one  of  two  suitably-connected 
vessels :  by  heating  this  one,  the  gas  is  driven 
over  into  the  other,  and  in  which,  surrounded 
by  cold  water,  it  liquefies  by  its  own  pressure. 
The  heat  being  removed  from  under  the  first 
vessel,  its  temperature  falls ;  the  liquid  in  it  re- 
absorbs the  gas  which  had  been  driven  ofl^,  and 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  latter  from  the 
second  vessel,  into  which  it  had  been  con- 
densed, now  necessitates  a  corresponding  ab- 
sorption of  heat  from  contiguous  solids  or 
liquids :  the  liquors  previously  referred  to  being 
at  this  point  brought  in  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  second  vessel,  the  precipitation  already 
mentioned  takes  place. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Soda. — M.  Wohler 
(Liebig's -iwnaZfn,  September,  1861)  finds  that 
when  nitrate  of  soda  is  heated  along  with  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese  in  closed  vessels,  no  man- 
ganate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion .is  so  complete  that  this  process  may  bo 
used  for  the  prepai*ation  of  a  pure  caustic  8oda» 
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SOLID  BODIES,  the  flow  of.    M.  Tresca  to  consist  of  two  concentric  crlimkrs,  one  ccr- 

has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  interesting  responding  to  the  orifice  of  the  flow,  and  x\i 

subject,  and  recently  laid  the  results  of  his  in-  other  enclosing  it.    When  pr^snre  is  given  to 

vestigations  before  the  '*  Society  of  Civil  Engi-  the  npper  surface,  the  whole  exterior  cyliR»lc^ 

necrs  in  France."    Ili^  experiments  were  con-  becomes  compressed,  and  gives  rise  to  the  flow 

ducted   with  the   ordinary  metals,   lead,   tin,  by  driving  out  the  central  portion  by  a  nnifw.L 

copper,  iron,  and  others,  and  the  whole  process  pressure  all  around  it.     In  fact,  the  flow  take^ 

may  be  described  as  liquefying  the  substances  place  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  h.^ 

by  pressure,  and  observing  their  behavior  when  of  concentricity  of  layers  than  that  of  parallr.- 

issuing  in  jots  from  a  small  orifice.     A  strong  ism  of  sections. 

cylinder  having  a  small  round  hole  at  the  hot-  The  crushing  of  solid  bodies  is  attended  with 
torn,  was  filled  with  the  metal  in  its  natural  phenomena  analogous  to  those  above  d^criM. 
cold  state  (excepting  iron  and  other  peculiarly  when  a  block  of  tin  composed  of  several  disfc 
refractory  metals),  and  a  suflSciently  powerful  is  subjected  to  a  crushing  force,  a  progressiuu 
pressure   applied    at   the    upper    extremity —  of  particles  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfertrir^' 
whereupon  the  metal  issued  from  the  orifice  in  occurs,  and  the  disks  take  the  shape  of  ler:'*..^ 
a  jet  like  that  of  a  liquid.    Iron  and  other  re-  grouped  uniformly  around  the  axis  of  a  ejliu- 
fractory  metals  it  was  necessary  to  he^t  to  a  der.    Other  metal?,  such  as  lead,  and  the  >c*- 
certain  point — not  the  melting,  point — ^before  stance  wax,   behave  similarly.      Again,  it  » 
the  same  results  could  bo  obtained  with  facil-  known  that  in  crushing  a  noass  of  metal  can- 
ity.   M.  Tresca  observes  that  the  flow  of  solid  si  sting  of  concentric  cylinders  a  bulging  take" 
bodies  ofiers  advantages  for  observing  the  vena  place  at  about  the  middle  of  the  heigbt.    The 
eontracta^  and  the  laws  regulating  plienomena  sides  of  the  exterior  cylinders  deflect,  bat  ?£?1 
of  this  nature  better  than  the  flow  of  liquid  preserve  their  continuity.     If  we  suppose  a  eft- 
bodies.    The  molecules  under  the  pressure  to  inder  of  lead  to  bo  made  up  of  concentric  tnbi>, 
which  they  are  subjected  assume,  if  not  a  true  the  lengthening  of  either  the  external  or  iii- 
liqnid  form,  at  least  a  condition  of  extreme  ternal  tubes  can  be  produced  at  pleasure,  ."> 
divisibility  closely  approaching  thereto.    In  the  cordingly  as  heavy  or  light  blows  are  stri'k 
cylinder  alluded  to,  a  mass  of  lead  exactly  fit-  upon  it.    The  shock  of  a  heavy  blow  wiD  1* 
ting  its  internal  diameter  was  forced  in  a  jet  transmitted  to  the  central  tubes,  while  that  of 
through  the  orifice.    No  particulars  with  re-  a  light  blow  will  bo  wholly  expended  on  tl* 
gard  to  the  motion  or  arrangement  of  the  mole-  exterior  tubes.     A  knowledge  of  these  fact*  i* 
cules  could  be  observed  in  this  jet ;  but,  on  re-  of  practical  value  in  tlie  stamping  of  metals, 
peating  the  operation  with  the  substitution  of  SORGHUM.    Tiie  sorts  of  cane  indigen<:«^3 
a  number  of  thin  disks  of  lead,  in  place  of  one  to  China,  as  perhaps  also  to  parts  of  the  El< 
solid  ma.ss^  the  following  remarkable  results  Indies,  and  to  Southern  Africa,  which  thr.r/ 
were  noted.    By  cutting  the  jet  transversely,  it  and  perfect  their  juices  and  seed  in  hi^er  k:.- 
was  observed,  after  a  little  time,  that  a  portion  tndes  than  does  that  long  and  specially  knowr 
of  all  the  disks  issued  simultaneously  from  the  as  the  '*  sugar-cane,"  belong  to  the  femily  .f 
orifice  in  the  shape  of  concentric  tubes,  or  hoi-  grasses,  and  more  specifically  to  the  millvt*. 
low  pipes,  one  inside  of  the  other ;  the  lower  jTot  only  the  Chinese  cane  {sorghum  aacthart- 
disks  formed  the  external  tubes,  and  the  npper  turn;  Fr.,  sorgho  gucrS;  Ital.,  $orgo\  and  x\  i 
disks  the  internal  tubes;  the  behavior  of  the  African  cane,  or  impheCy  bnt  also  the  doori^ 
flow  being  precisely  similar  to  that  of  water,  corn  and  the  broom-corn,  are  now  accepted  i* 
passing  through  the  orifice  of  a  cylinder,  the  but  varieties  of  a  single  primitive  species,  son: e- 
upper  strata  of  the  fluid  supplying  the  internal  times  referred  to  £[blcu9^  and   sometimes  t' 
particles  of  the  jet,  and  the  lower  strata  the  ex-  Andropogon  (being,  in  this  view,  the  A.  ^-- 
temal  ones.    With  twenty  disks  of  lead,  having  ghum);  or,  indeed,  by  some  writers,  as  con>r'- 
a  diameter  of  8.9  inches,  and  an  aggi'egate  tuting  a  distinct  genus,  on  which  b\-pothr^ 
thickness  of  2.35  inches,  a  jet  was  obtained  the    sugar-bearing  millets  form    the"  speoi'*-. 
23.4  inches  long,  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  sorghum   tnlgare.     Thus,   the    generic    tcmi 
being  from  .786  to  1.96  inches.    Tlie  contents  "sorghum"  embracing  all  the  varieties,  thts? 
of  the  unbroken  jet  issuing  from  an  orifice  of  may  then,  in  common  language,  be  proper'r 
0.786  inches  in  diameter  were  rather  more  distinguished  according  to  their  source  xsl^Ikt 
than  one-third  the  whole  mass  of  the  metal  in  the  names  of  "  sorgho  "  and  "  imphee."    T!k 
the  cylinder.    With  a  larger  hole,  the  whole  history  of  the  introduction  of  these  plants  ir»t« 
contents  would  have  been  voided  in  a  single  jet.  Europe  and  tliis  country  is  already  generally 
With  smaller  orifices  the  jets  were  proportion-  known. 

ately  longer,  but  retaiued  the  same  character-  Mr.  William  Clough,   of   Cincinnati,  stat> 

istics.    Other  metals  acted  upon  furnished  sim-  that  the  several  sub-varieties  of  iinphee,  ori^r - 

ilar  results,  and  by  exercising  great  precautions,  nally  described  by  Mr.  Wray  under  the  nitiT-, 

the  external  and  internal  tubes  could  be  sep-  titles,  have,  in  this  country,  already  boconie  >. 

arated  from  each  other.    Small  waxen  tablets  far  modified  and  assimilat<^i  in  their  diaract-.-r^ 

under  the  same  conditions  behaved  in  exactly  a  that  but  five  or  six  distinct  sorts  can  now  1  .♦ 

similar  manner.  traced ;  while,  except  in  the  case  of  the  ^'>«»- 

A  mass  of  metal  in  a  mould  may  be  imagined  see-a-na  and  the  Nee-a-za-nOy  there  is  scare.  > 
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ooj  uQiformitj  longer  in  the  naines  attacLed  to  the  sorghum  and  imphee  has  already  been  worth 
them.  He  regards  the  sub-variety  known,  but  millions  of  dollars  to  tlie  country,  and  mcntipn- 
iiupropcrly,  as  the  Otdheitar^  and  which  has  ing  the  fact  of  the  large  quantities  of  sugar  and 
lately  been  brought  into  some  prominence,  as  of  syrup  already  manufactured  from  those  canes, 
undoubtedly  an  imphee ;  and  the  so-called  adds  that  an  agent  had  at  that  time  been  sent 
LQferian  cane  as  probably  a  derivative  also  to  China  to  purchase  fresh  seed  of  the  sorgho, 
from  the  same  class  of  plants.  and  to  ascertain  minutely  the  method  of  sugar- 
In  tJie  year  1861,  the  sorgho  cultivated  in  the  making  there  practised ;  and  that  it  was  hoped 
northern  parts  of  France  had,  in  many  cases,  a  supply  of  the  seed  would  be  obtained  in  time 
so  far  degenerated  that,  the  seed  from  the  two  for  planting  in  18C5. 

being  scarcely  distinguishable,  it  was  very  diffi-  The  same  report  further  adds,  that  the  sub- 
cult  even  to  procure  seed  which  could  be  relied  ject  of  cultivation  of  the  beet  for  sugar  is  at- 
ou  to  produce  the  genuine  cane.  Indeed  it  was  tracting  attention  in  the  Western  States,  some 
early  found  that  the  Chinese  cane  could  not  cultivators  in  HIinois  having  already  engaged  in 
compete  as  a  source  of  sugar  with  the  beet;  this  with  promise  of  success.  And  although 
and  the  fonncr  was  still  raised  mainly  for  its  the  readily  imaginable  diflSculties,  in  the  outset, 
famishing  a  purer  and  cheaper  alcohol  than  of  cultivating  in  the  sorghums  an  unknown 
the  latter.  In  the  south  of  France  the  cane  had  plant,  and  of  engaging  in  the  unguided  experi-  % 
not  been  cultivated  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  de-  mont  of  manufacturing  its  juices,  have  already, 
tannine  its  value.  In  England  both  the  sorgho  through  the  perseverance  and  ingeouity  brought 
and  imphee  have  been  tried ;  and  while  the  to  bear  on  this  industry,  been  largely  overcome, 
plants  thrive,  they  afford  but  vcvy  little  sugar,  yet  there  have  been  those  who  have  anticipated 
In  the  West  Indies  these  canes  have  not  been  that  the  sorghum  culture  may  yet  end  in  this 
lyund  equal  to  the  varieties  of  sacchamm  pre-  country,  as  in  France,  in  a  resom-ce  for  feed, 
viously  cultivated  there.  for  alcohol,  etc.,  while  a  resort  is  ultimately 
Among  the  circumstances,  however,  which  had  to  the  beet  for  sugar.  This,  view,  indeed, 
have  strongly  recommended  these  plants  in  the  and  which  is  hero  recorded  in  no  sense  as  indi- 
United  States,  are  those  of  the  wide  range  of  eating  disparagement  or  despair  of  the  sorghum, 
latitude  (from  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  may  still  be  a  mistaken  one ;  and  it  is  a  practi- 
country  to  as  high  as  41°,  or  farther  north)  over  cal  question  of  the  highest  importance,  whether, 
which  they  are,  when  genuine,  capable  either  since  the  sorghum  juices,  like  those  of  the  beet^ 
of  furnishing  a  bountiful  feed-crop  or  of  ma-  are  very  much  more  highly  charged  and  clog- 
tnring  a  saccharine  juice,  and  of  their  compara-  ged  with  organic  and  other  impurities  than  are 
live  hardihood,  greater  than  that  of  maize,  both  those  of  the  tropical  cane,  rendering  their  puri- 
as  against  a  free,  rough  cultivation,  and  against  fication  at  best  a  nice  and  difficult  matter,  much 
drought  and  the  lighter  frosts  of  early  autumn,  might  not  be  gained  in  this  country  by  adopt- 
Considering  the  wide  transfer  undergone  in  ing,  in  reference  to  the  former  the  European 
locality  and  conditions,  much  modification  was,  practice  with  the  beet,  separatmg  the  business 
perhaps,  to  be  looked  for ;  but  here  also  in  of  cultivation  from  that  of  manufacture,  and 
many  cases  this  has  gone,  with  both  the  sorgho  conducting  the  latter  on  an  extensive  andsystem- 
and  the  imphee,  to  the  point  of  a  partial  or  atic  scale. 

complete  degeneration.  In  the  first  place,  a  too  Cvltivation. — Authorities  are  still  not  agreed 
frequent  cultivation  of  the  different  varieties  as  to  which  variety  of  sorghum  is  to  be  pre- 
near  to  each  other  has  led  to  an  exchange  or  ferred ;  and  on  this  point,  doubtless,  tnnch  de- 
fosion  of  characteristics,  with  perhaps  a  gain,  pends  on  climate,  soil,  and  situation.  Some 
aiid  more  commonly  a  loss,  in  saccharine  rich-  analyses  and  trials  have  assigned  to  the  Chinese 
ness;  or,  their  growth  near  to  the  broom-corn  cane  the  larger  percentage  of  sugar;  but  Mr. 
and  common  mUlets  has  still  further  resulted  in  Isaac  A.  Hedges,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  himself 
what  is  almost  universally  accepted  as  a  by-  largely  engaged  in  the  cultivation,  regards  this 
hridization,  and,  in  this  case,  with  a  necessary  cane  as  the  most  liable  to  deteriorating  inter- 
deterioration  or  loss  of  value.  The  actual  de-  mixture  with  the  broom-corn,  to  prostration  by 
generation  of  the  canes,  in  the  second  place,  winds,  followed  by  a  crooked  growth,  and  to 
occurring  either  as  a  consequence  of  such  inter-  production  of  large  gummy  joints,  injuring  the 
mixture  or  possibly  of  other  causes,  has  been  quality  of  the  juice ;  and  the  African  cane,  on 
found  to  affect  from  single  stalks  to  an  entire  tiie  contrary,  as  the  more  vigorous  and  uniform 
fi<^ld,  or  to  supervene  gradually  from  year  to  in  stalk,  seldom  falling,  having  the  richer  and 
year,  showing  itself  sometimes  in  a  great  over-  more  limpid  juice,  and  as  the  only  sort  which, 
growth,  with  perhaps  long  and  broom-like  pani-  in  case  of  overgrowth  from  too  rich  a  soil,  may 
cle,  and  sometimes  in  "  blight,"  the  pith  turning  still  increase  its  total  product  of  sugar. 
red,  dry,  tind  non-saccharine.  The  canes  are  benefited  by  a  considerable 
Such  facts  sufficiently  press  the  importance  richness  of  soil;  and  where  requisite,  the  land 
of  care  in  the  selection  of  seed  for  planting,  and,  may  be  freely  supplied  with  lime,  plaster,  and 
where  practicable,  of  avoiding  proximity  to  well-rotted  (excluding  fresh  stable)  manures. 
<^fop9  susceptible  of  intermixture.  The  Report  The  canes  being  liable  to  suffer  from  a  wet 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1804,  spring,  a  warm,  somewhat  light  and  porous 
i^  fact,  while  stating  that  the  introduction  of  soil,  as  a  rich  sandy  loam,  i«  to  be  preferred ; 
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and)  at  least  for  higher  latitados,  a  sxmnj  ox-  allowed  to  reradn ;  bat  frozen  canes  lA  od^! 
posare.    As  the  plants  send  their  roots  to  great  suffer,  and  most  of  all,  if  left  exposcil  after  cot- 
depth,  but  in  their  early  growth  are  for  some  ting  to  a  warm'  snn  or  to  rain.  The  stalk*^ 
time  small  and  soarcely  distingaishable  from  first  dry  if  practicable,  should  be  st&kei]  i* 
the  summer  grass,  it  is  desirable  both  to  plough  small  stacks   and  covered,  or  better  k>L^-i 
deeply  and  cultivate  thoroughly — ^the  freer  the  and  then  ground  as  rapidly  as  posille. 
soil  of  weeds,  the  better.    The  seed  is  planted        When  the  season  allows  choice  of  time  f  - 
in  hills    or    drilled  in  rows  (as  a  protection  cutting,  the  stripping  and  topping  of  the  sti'^N 
against  wind^,  better  perhaps  running  east  and  if  done  at  all  while  the  canes  stand,  ^hooli .. 
west),  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  feet  apart ;  order  to  avoid  diminution  of  tbesosar.  Dot  > 
and  quite  commonly  too  thickly  at  first,  to  be  so  until  just  before  the  catting;  <»- these  opcr:.- 
aftcrward  thinned  to  suit  the  soil  and  season,  tions  may,  by  methods  known  to  the  crJtiT^ 
Ordinarily  it  should  be  covered  to  but  from  one  tors,  be  performed  after  cutting,  and  pertupf  s: 
half  to  one  inch  in  depth ;  but  seed  sprouted  by  the  mill  previous  to  grinding.    Sereral  |3Ur 
soaking  (about  two  days  for  imphee,  and  six  for  *^  cane-strippers  "  have  been  devised,  in  soae  • 
sorgho),  as  is  done  to  test  its.  vitality  and  to  which  the  knives  are  adjusted  to  fit  the  t.|.r 
hapten  growth,  should  be  covered  deep  enough  of  the  stalk ;  but  there  is  still  some  qQc>tiuL  •' 
to  prevent  the  drying  and  perishing  of  the  to  their  value.    Frosted  or  dry  foliaje  n.' 
shoot.    The  plants,  until  about  three  feet  high,  with  less   injury  than  the  fre^h  and  m  : 
require  much  the  same  cultivation  as'maize;  but  be  left  on  in  grinding;  the  worst  disadviiit::: 
late  cultivation  retards  maturity — ^late  plough  in  the  fonner  cases  is,  that  the  leaves  m>v 
ing    especially  so,    by  disturbing  the    roots  with  them  some  juice.    Mr.  D.  M.  Cook,  i 
Transplanting  is  successfully  performed,  a  bet-  Mansfield,  O.,  urges  the  importance  of  dvit' 
ter  growth  being  thos  commonly  secured.   It  is  mining  and  seizing  upon  the  p<Hntof  tbe*i 
a  general  practice  to  remove  >Hillers,"  as  de-  minating  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  and  al?oo! .' 
tracting  from  the  growth  of  the  original  plant,  ticipating   a   possible  readdulation,  lii^k  < 
and  liable  to  impart  to  the  jaice  an  excess  of  come  on  as  a  preparation  for  sending  forJi  t^ «~ 
acid,  and  to  the  syrup  a  **  grassy  "  flavor.  shoots  from  buds  of  the  upper  joint*— a  clir- 

Mr.  Clough  states  that,  with  most  of  the  va-  more  to  be  apprehended  if  the  weather  Wv^*- 

rieties,  the  saccharine  matter  begins  to  be  found  and  wet    Usually  the  canes,  after  cntni!;.iv 

in  the  juice  just  before  the  seed-heads  appear,  lie  on  the  ground  awhile  to  cure  tbelea^t.^:  < 

and  increases  in  richness,  at  least  in  the  lower  tliey  may  be  worked  as  cut,  and  partica];^"!5 ' 

part  of  the  stalk,  until  the  heads  are  fully  quite  ripe.    With  the  precantions  not  to  ti» 

formed,  tlio  sugar  meantime  being  mainly  ab-  the  stalks  while  heated  by  the  sun,  nor »!.:'.« 

sorbed  from  above  the  upper  joint ;  that  after  all  wet,  these  may  be  stacked,  but  so  ti  *i  [ 

the  seed  is  filled  out  and  the  cane  matured,  the  rain  can  enter,  and  covered ;  or  thej  ci} 

sugar  gradually  disappears  from  the  stem,  being,  housed  in  sheds,  and  thus  kept  for  some  vce'^: 

if  not  destroyed  in  consequence  of  frost,  ap-  the  result  of  this  treatment  (so  different  t' 

parently  in  part  returned  to  the  root;  and  that  that  necessitated  by  the  cane  of  thetroj'k^  - 

the  period  at  which  the  saccharine  matter  is  said  frequently  to  bo  an  increase  in  tie  ^•; 

most  fully  developed,  and  that,  therefore,  most  centage  of  saccharine  matter  in  the.iaiiv,i^ 

appropriate  for  harvesting  the  cane,  is  when  the  at  all  events  a  diminution  of  its  fecalcnt  rrs 

seed  at  the  middle  of  the  panicle  is  just  begin-  tors.    As  to  this  storing  of  the  cane  f«*r  ^ 

ning  to  harden,  or  to  pass  from  the  milky  state,  weeks,  however,  the  authorities  seem  ci^id- 

The  crop  should,  if  practicable,  stand  until  the  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  sugar  certi:  * 

plants  have  in  the  main  reached  this  stage,  occurs  in  some  cases,  especially  £ron)  t^^U* 

The  sugar,  however,  appears  to  culminate  in  keeping,  or  with  canes  not  in  a  highly  dr  ?-■.: 
the  juice  at  an  earlier  period  of  growth,  in  the       Expressing  of  Sorghum  Juie€,—Asin^^'-'- 

higher  latitudes;  so  that  here  the  cane  bears  tricts  generally,  the  mills  employed  for  sorely;'' 

cutting  while  much  less  mature  than  it  does  are  essentially  a  system  of  smooth  rollers,  a^  ; 

farther  south.  three  in  number— one  larger,  the  "main.''  ar 

Although   a  frost  which  merely  kills    the  two  smaller,  the  *'feed,"  and  the  "lo^ 

foliage  does  not  of  itself  injure  the  juice  of  the  roller — these  being  all,  in  fact,  commonly  '.•".!> 

cane,  yet,  as  arresting  the  maturity  of   the  small,  and  set  upright,  and  the  power  a?;  •  • 

plants,  it  indicates  the  desirableness  of  at  once  by  horses.    Steam-power  is  believed  t^l^i-' 

cutting  the  crop.    When,  however,  the  tem-  more  economical,  at  least  beyond  tbe  v^rk 

perature  falls  for  a  time  1°  or  2°  below  the  eight  or  ten  horses;   and  water-power,  i/  - 

freezing  point,  the  juices  of  the  stem  are  con-  hand,  cheapest  of  all.    Generally  speakinir,  t 

gealed  and  the  cells  ruptured :  even  this  change  mills  (or,  indeed,  other  works)  of  large:  en-:  - 

does  not  destroy  or  modify  the  sugar ;  but  upon  ty,  if  kept  employed,  are  not  only  rfhtivtly  • ; 

suDsequent  exposure  to  a  higher  temperature,  less  wasteful,  but  conducted  with  grwter.:*^ 

say  of  50°  or  upwards,  fermentation  sets  in,  the  profit.    Upright  rollers,  set  with  no  yitJd.  y 

sugar  being  rapidly  converted  to  glucose,  then  very  liable  to  accident  from  ineqaalitie>  of  * 

to  alcohol,  and  finally  to  acid.    When  an  in-  feed ;  and  again,  to  compress  portions  of  *•» '; 

jurious  frost  has  occurred,  the  crop  should  be  slightly  to  extract  the  juice,    llorizootil  r»  • 

forthwith  out,  the  leaves  being  then  commonly  ers,  which  are  coming  more  into  us^i  ^^^ ' 
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■  , 

Kt  SO  as  to  be  held  very  firmly  in  place,  and  yet  substances,  also  albuminous  and  coloring  mat- 
vith  some  yield,  thus  admitting  a  thicker  ters,  at  least  partially  in  solution,  "with  frag- 
feed,  adapting  themselves  to*  it,  and  expressing  ments  of  the  fibrons  and  cellular  structure  of 
the  juice  more  uniformly.  The  main  roller  the  plant,  earthy  particles,  etc.,  in  suspension, 
should  be  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  The  facts  indicate  the  necessity  both  of  neutral- 
work  closely  within  flanges  on  the  ends  of  the  izing  and  defecating  the  juice  with  care.  The 
smaller  ones,  to  prevent  escape  of  the  canes  or  practice  in  respect  to  neutralizing  is  not  very 
juice.  A  common  speed  of  the  rollers  is  from  uniform.  For  both  purposes  lime  or  equivalent 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  per  minute ;  but  fifteen,  or  materials  are  quite  generally  in  use,  however ; 
even  twelve  would  be  better,  though  to  do  the  though,  for  defecation  proper,  the  reliance  is 
s«ne  work  the  construction  must  in  such  case  ratheV  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  juice  is 
be  stronger.  Mr.  Olough  estimates  the  capacity  tested  tor  acidity  with  litmus  paper,  the  use  of 
of  a  horse,  working  without  unnecessary  waste  which  must  be  learned  in  practice.  If  the  blue 
of  power  in  friction,  upon  a  mill  in  good  order  of  the  paper  be  changed  to  scarlet,  crimson,  or 
and  with  fresh  cane,  at  forty  gallons  of  juice  pink,  tne  juice — taken  in  the  quantity  of  a 
per  hour ;  so  that,  assuming  this  as  the  work  charge,  or  in  that  required  for  an  hour's  run — 
of  one  horse-power  for  the  given  time,  and  should  be  treated  at  brief  intervals  with  por- 
twelve  hundred  gallons  of  juice  per  acre  as  the  tions  of  fresh  lime-water,  stirred  to  the  consist-, 
average  product  of  good  fresh  cane,  it  follows  ency  of  milk,  and  (Mr.  Clough  advises)  until 
that,  generally,  each  horse-power  employed  the  color  first  imparted  by  the  acid  juice  is 
should  grind  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  an  acre  changed  back  from  scarlet  to  crimson,  crimson 
of  cane  per  day  of  ten  hours.  In  practice,  how-  to  pink,  or  pink  to  purple. 
ever,  to  effect  so  much  work,  the  team  must  be  For  arresting  or  preventing  fermentation  in 
alUTnated  every  two  or  three  hours.  the  juice,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  defecating  it,  the 

The  Sorghum  Juice  and  its  Purification. — Dr.  bisulphite  of  lime  in  solution  may  be  added — 

C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1857  ex-  one  or  two  pints  to  the  one  hundred  gallons — 

aniined  chemically  the  juice  of  the  sorgho  and  to  the  juice  as  it  flows  from  the  mill ;  quicklime, 

imphee,  from  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  from  in  such  case,  to  be  further  added  during  the 

Washington,  D.  0.    Of  two  Massachusetts  sam-  boiling,  to  neutralize  the  sulphuric  acid  formed. 

pies,  Chinese,  taken  before  and  during  flower-  The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  of  course, 

ing,  the  specific  gravities  were  1.044  and  1.036;  also  serve  well  for  neutralizing  acidity;    but 

and  the  saccharine  matter,  10.5  and  9.36  per  while  the  carbonates  produce  effervescence,  and 

cent,  of  the  weight,  was  decided  to  be  glucose,  any  of  these  substances  imparts  to  the  syrup  a 

Of  four  Washington  samples  of  African  cane,  flat  alkaline  taste,  none  of  them  promotes  Qoag- 

taken  from  the  early  milk  up  to  quite  ripe,  the  ulation  to  the  same  extent  as  lime.    Concen- 

specific  gravities  ranged  from  1.048  to  1.065,  trating  the  juice  directly,  without  neutralizing, 

and  the  sugar  from  12.6  to  15.9  per  cent.,  this  a  lighter  colored  syrup  is  often  secured;  but  it 

being  cane  sugar  in  all  the  cases,  save  in  that  is  both  less  pure  and  less  sweet,  and  is  liable  to 

Ic-jist  matured  ;  while,  of  the  single  sample  of  ferment  in  warm  weather.    By  many  the  lime 

Chinese  cane,  the  specific  gravity  was  1.062,  is  added  to  the  juice  in  the  first  evaporating 

tnd  tho  yield  of  cane  sugar  16.6  per  cent.,  near-  pan;  and  in  such  case  its  action  may  be  aided 

ly  all  crystallized.  by  the  use  at  the  same  time  of  bullock's  blood. 

The  quantity  of  juice  usually  obtained  from  At  whatever  stage  lime  is  used,  or  if  not  so 

well-trimmed   and  good  canes,  is  stated  to  be  at  all,  it  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that 

*hoat  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  weight.    The  pro-  a  proper  defecation  of  the  juice  requires  that  it 

portion  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  juice,  vary-  be  brought  at  the  outset  into  speedy  and  active 

ing,  of  course,  with  the  sort  of  cane,  soil,  sea-  ebullition ;  a  plentiful  green  scum  is  then  thrown 

K>D,  etc.,  is  such  that  from  about  six  to  twelve  up,  which,  to  prevent  its  redissemination  in  a 

gallons  of  the  former  are  required  to  afford  one  fine  state  through  the  syrup,  should  be  removed 

gallon  of  ordinarily  thick  syrup — the  canes  in  as  completely  as  possible.    The  character  of  the 

about  the  latitude  of  Virginia  yielding  a  much  scum,  indeed,  successively  changes,  until  at  tho 

richer  juice  than  those  grown  toward  the  limit  last  a  yellowish  or  whitish  crust,  sometimes 

northward.    Generally,  with  cane  well  matured  termed  "cane  trum,"  appears  (Mr.  Cook  says  is 

and  from  a  warm  and  light  soil,  the  juice  should  '*  precipitated  "),  this  separating  most  thorough- 

fttFord  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  per  cent,  of  its  ly  from  syrup  kept  at  the  boiling  temperature 

^veiffht  in  dry  saccharine  matter,  and  of  this,  without  active  ebullition,  and  its  removal  being 

tJTider  the  best  modes  of  manufacture,  a  large  by  many  considered  mdispensable  to  the  fittmg 

proportion  should  be  crystallizable  cane  sugar,  of  a  syrup  for  granulation.    To  remove  any 

Mr.  Cook  recommends,  for  the  making  of  sugar,  form  of  scum  effectually,  and  especially  this, 

to  trim  the  canes  well  and  cut  them  at  the  mid-  there  should  be  some  cooler  portion  or  portions 


juice  01  the  stalk  entire.  shallow  pans 

Ihe  raw  or  green  sorghutn  juice,  is,  as  al-  this  consideration  has  influenced  the  construc- 

''oady  intimated,  highly  impure,  containing,  be-  tibn  of  many  of  the  sorghum-juice  evaporators 

^»dcs  some  fructose,  vegetable  acid,  and  saline  in  use. 
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Evaporation  and  Concentration  of  Sorghum  4x30  and  2^x20  feet,  well  set  and  heated. 
Juice, — In  course  of  the  earlier  experiments,  it  requiring  a  mill  of  24  and  14-loch  rdler?,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  general  plan  of  inches  in  length,  and  driven  hj  a  6-inch  ensii^c. 
concentrating  the  juice  of  the  tropical  cane  could  or  by  6  horses  acting  on  a  leverage  of  16  ft/, 
not  in  all  respects  be  adopted  with  that  of  the  the  furnace  consuming  about  4  cords  of  t^ohL 
sorghum ;  but  that,  with  the  latter,  rapid  boil-  will,  with  proper  attendance,  turn  oct  20 1  zJ. 
ing  in  a  shallow  stratum,  and  with  the  shortest  Ions  of  syrup  per  day  of  15  boun;.  Mr.  G- /im- 
possible exposure  to  the  fire,  gave  the  best  re-  considers  1,200  lbs.  of  bitnminons  coal  equ/.  j- 
sults.  This  discovery  led  to  the  general  adop-  lent  to  one  cord  of  good  wood,  and  on  tlieore*- 
tion  of  shallow  pans,  which,  whether  used  ical  grounds  concludes  that  this  amount  of  r:-. 
singlyor  in  series,  would  present  a  large  surface  should,  evaporating  10  gallons  to  1,  give  IV 
to  the  action  of  heat  With  these,  there  are  gallons  of  syrup,  or,  6  to  1,  215  gadlons;  V* 
two  distinct  modes  of  operating :  the  intermit-  he  believes  that,  in  practice,  not  more  ths^  j 
tent^  in  which,  with  one  or  more  pans,  the  juice  average  of  73  gallons  of  errop  to  the  corJ  . 
is  introduced  in  successive  charges,,  each  by  wood  are  obtained.  The  megass  is  jet  Lrl 
itself  finished  in  what  is  called  a  *^  strike"  of  used  for  fuel ;  it  is  in  some  cases  disposed  «•* 
syrup ;  and  the  continuous,  in  which  a  small  for  the  making  of  paper,  but  most  ooniiao-i.; 
stream  of  juice  is  kept  flowing  into  one  end  of  returned  to  the  land  as  manure.  Mr.  Eei:-^ 
a  long  pan  or  scries  of  pans,  and  the  partly  or  describes  a  form  of  furnace  for  the  bumiBr  •:' 
wholly  finished  syrup  is  nearly,  or  quite  as  con-  fresh,  wet  megass,  and  which  is  said  M  if  "' 
tinuously  drawn  off  at  the  other.  an  intense  heat.    The  best  material  for  t  ^ 

In  the  intermittent  mode,  a  variety  of  plans  evaporating  pans  is  undoubtedly  heavy  sir* 

and  arrangements  are  employed,  the  pans  being  copper,  which,  though  expensive,'is  durable  iir: 

commonly  made  in  form  of  a  shallow  box,  with  easily  cleaned ;  and  next  to  this,  Rusaa  in^. 

sheet  iron,  galvanized  iron,  or  copper  bottom,  The  scum,  where  considerable  in  qumrlr . 

and  frequently  with  flaring  sides  or  shores,  over  should  be  received  into  a  suitable  tank,  fr  c: 

which  the  scum  collects.    The  pans  are  not  the  bottom  of  which  some  symp  can  from  tf: 

uncommonly  made   with   partitions,   dividing  to  time  be  drawn  ofi^,  to  be  returned  t  •  *'a 

them  into  compartments,  and  into  which,  by  pans;  while  the  tank,  to  prevent  sonrinjr,  s^bo- i 

various  devices,  the  juice  is  successively  trans-  be  emptied  and  cleansed  daUj.     The  micb  i^ 

ferred;  while  arrangements  of  several  pans,  set  used  for  fattening  swine;  or,  along  with  ct^- 

at  levels  descending,  and  each  above  commu-  waste,  is  fermented,  affording  an  excellent  r>.- 

nicating  with  the  next  by  a  tube  and  faucet,  are  egar ;  while  both  may  also,  and  along  wil^  i^ 

in  use ;  and  also  that  of  auxiliary  pans,  for  set-  last  washings  of  bone-black  filters,  if  tht^  sr 

tling  and  perhaps  straining  the  juice  at  the  in-  employed,  be  fermented  only  to  the  stare  r 

tervals  of  transferring.    An  apparatus  much  in  which  they  yield  alcohol.    Mr.  J.  EL  Lccct.  c 

use  consists  of  a  large  defecating  pan  and  two  Bloomington,  HI.,  has  devised  in  quite  com?^" 

finishing  pans  of  less  size,  the  latter  to  be  alter-  form  a  sorghum-juice  evaporator,  fnmaco,  u' ' 

nately  in  use  for  boiling  and  being  emptied,  and  still — ^the  latter  for  separating  alcohol  fron  ir- 

these  being  perhaps  preferably  placed  over  the  mented  waste-matters  of  the  sorts  just  naicel 

hottest  part  of  the  furnace.  Mr.  Clough  regards  the  eantinv^vs  proc^ 

Mr.  Hedges  describes  his  method  of  concen-  as,  for  concentration  of  sorghum  juice,  tb^  dv 

trating  the  juice,  with  two  pans,  4  feet  wide,  advantageous.    The  juice  being  caused  t:)  f-  *" 

and  15  and  11  feet  long,  the  heating  in  each  in  a  shallow  body  continuously  and  dow>cT.- 

being  by  steam,  within  systems  of  brass  tubing  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  evaporation  is  secnr  . 

that  are  terminated  short  of  one  end;  this  being  with  the  shortest  exposure  of  the  saccbari:' 

also  made  sloping,  in  order  further  to  facih-  matter  to  the  destructive  action  of  beat  zy 

tate  the  removal  of  the  scum,  and  which  is  con-  which  would  be  aided  by  the  free  acids,  salt- 

veniently  effected  by  means  of  a  simple  long-  and  other  impurities,  in  which  the  sorgtTi'- 

handled  scraper  of  light  wood,  of  the  width  of  juice  abounds;   while,  under  the  fike  circcL- 

the  pan,  and  buoyed  at  the  ends  with  cork,  so  stances,  the  impurities  are  also  very  thorowb*. 

that  it  floats  on  the  syrup.    In  the  first  pan,  he  expelled.     The  process  is  conducted  in  t^ 

inspissates  the  juice  to  (while  hot)  15°  B. ;  and  fonns:  in  one  (represented  by  the  '*J*Cl»^5'* 

having  then  drawn  it  off  into  a  tank  to  settle  pan,  and  by  that  of  Dr.  Harris),  the  flow  of  il.- 

for  an  hour  or  two,  he  afterward  runs  it  thence  juice  is  direct  from  the  supply  end  of  the  t^ 

into  the  smaller  pan,  adding  lime  again  if  neces-  to  the  other,  where  it  is  (fischarged  finished  c- 

sary,  boiling  gently  for  a  time,  until  impurities  partly  finished;  in  the  other  (represented  1; 

have  mainly  risen,  and  then  violently  to  remove  the  "  Cook  "  pan),  the  juice  is  made  to  p->- 

the  grassy  and  hme  odor?*,  and  to  secure  the  back  and  forth  through  a  series  of  transrc-^ 

best  quality  of  syrup.    This  being  thus  reduced  channels,  until  it  reaches,  as  syrup,  the  oc:  •:" 

to  about  86°  B.,  it  is  finally  drawn  off  through  end  of  the  pan. 

a  cooler,  into  suitable  tanks  or  barrels.    Simi-  Jacobs'  evaporator  is  a  shallow  rect^arcl-r 

lar  pans  may  be  worked  over  a  furnace ;  but  pan,  which,    by   introducing    the  transvic- 

the  ebullition  is  not  in  such  case  so  perfectly  wooden  partitions  not  quite  fitting  to  t!:c  1-  J- 

under  control.  tom,  is  separated  as  may  be  desired  into  a  nu   ♦ 

The  same  writer  estimates  that  two  pans,  her  of  sections,  the  partitions  serving  to  k^c^ 
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back  the  ficnm  for  remoyal,  wliilo  the  clear  ger,  etc.    Pinished  symp  should  be  speedily 

Fvrup  passes  on  Dnderncath.     The  successive  cooled  to  at  least  175°  (Olongh) ;  this,  with  the 

forms  of  impurities,  already  referred  to,  are  continuous  process,  being  effected  by  a  broad, 

t'jos  very  satisfactorily  brought   up   and  re-  shallow  conductor  from  the  pan  to  the  tank  or 

mored;   the  purification  being  completed  by  barrel,  and,  where  the  finishing  is  in  "  strikes," 

the  rising  of  the  lighter  adhesive  scum  in  the  by  transferring  each  of  these  into  a  long  box, 

last  sections,  where  ebullition  is  not  maintained,  rocked  on  pivots  by  a  lever,  and  having  cross- 

Tbe   concentration  is   completed  in  separate  bars  within  to  agitate  and  let  air  into  the  mass. 

pans.  Filtering  and  Management  ofSyrupe. — For 

Cook's  evaporator  is  also  a  long  rectangular  the  making  of  the  best  syrup,  not  less  than  of 
pan,  the  smaller  sizes  at  least  of  which  are  sugar,  a  very  thorough  filtering  of  the  liquor  is 
usually  mounted  with  the  furnace  on  rock-  essential ;  and  this,  practised  at  least  once  with 
ers,  80  that,^,by  giving  to  the  pan  more  or  less  the  syrup,  may,  with  great  advantage,  in  order 
inclination,  the  advance  of  the  juice  can  be  to  remove  at  first  the  grosser  impurities,  be  be- 
either  quickened  or  retarded,  in  order,  while  gun  with  the  juice.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
admitting  it  in  a  constant  stream,  to  deliver  the  strain  the  raw  juice  through  a  sieve,  or  through 
product  always  at  the  required  degree  of  con-  clean  straw ;  but  as  the  running  either  of 
centration  for  symp,  or,  as  may  be,  for  granula-  juice  so  treated,  or  of  the  syrup  from  it,  through 
tion.  The  passage  of  tlie  juice,  however,  is  bone-black  filters,  still  rapidly  clogs  the  latter 
prolonged,  by  means  of  a  series  of  ledges  run-  and  renders  them  inoperative,  Mr.  Clough  ad- 
Ling  out  from  the  two  sides  alternately,  and  vises  to  fit  into  a  tight  cask  (some  inches  up)  a 
c'lch  nearly  to  the  side  opposite,  so  that  nu-  false  perforated  bottom,  fill  in  upon  this  clean 
mcroas  transverse  sections  are  formed,  but  in  straw,  and  then  by  a  tube  from  on  elevated 
reality  constituting  a  single  tortuous  channel  reservoir  introduce  the  juice  underneath,  the 
from  the  inlet  to  the  outlet  extremity  of  the  pressure  causing  it  to  be  filtered  upward :  the 
pan ;  while,  the  sides  of  the  latter  projecting  suspended  matters  are  thus  very  effectually  de- 
bcyond  the  width  of  the  furnace,  a  tumultuous  tained,  and  the  medium  is  not  soon  clogged. 
boiling  is  secured  along  the  middle  of  the  pan,  Bone-black  filters,  however,  can  alone  be 
£nd  the  parts  of  the  current  of  juice  at  the  sides  relied  on  to  filter  the  syrup  in  a  manner  nearly 
being  meantime  quiet^  the  scum  is  thrown  upon  or  quite  perfect.  Their  use  may  be  preceded  by 
and  conveniently  removed  from  these — thedif-  that  of  the  double  or  folded  bag-filters;  but 
It-rent  forms  of  impurities  appearing  in  succes-  these  usually  foul  speedily.  The  bone-filters 
sion,  and  the  "  cane  gum  "  being  very  thor-  may  be  of  moderate  size — four  feet  diameter  to 
onghly  "  precipitated  "  (Mr.  Cook  states)  in  the  about  seven  feet  high  :  over  a  false  raised  bot- 
Iitst  sections.  To  this  last  circumstance,  indeed,  tom  a  blanket  or  rug  is  spread,  the  coal  then 
Mr.  Cook  attributes  in  good  degree  his  success  filled  in,  leaving  a  depression  a  few  inches  in 
in  obtaining  a  syrup  capable^  of  granulating  depth  at  top,  and  a  second  rug  laid  over  alL 
well.  The  syrup,  which  should  not  mark  more  than 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hartwell,  of  Indiana,  constructs  his  20°  B.,  is  then  run  on  in  a  small  stream,  and, 

furnace  with  direct  and  return  flues,  alongside,  when  the  case  is  filled,  the  discharge  faucet  be- 

and  by  dividing  his  pan,  one-half  longitudinally  low  opened.    The  first  parts  escaping,  if  not 

and  the  other  transversely,  by  partitions,  causes  quite  pure,  should  be  returned,  peniaps  allow- 

the  juice  to  take  a  serpentine  course  to  the  ing  the  whole  to  rest  for  an  hour,  when  the 

pointof  its- exit  as  syrup.    Mr.  J.  0.  McKee,  of  faucet  is  again  opened;   and  as  soon  as  the 

Illinois,  has  patented  an  evaporator  essentially  syrup  escapes  clear,  the  draw  off  and  supply 

in  form  of  a  helical  inclined  channel,  receiving  may  be  adjusted  to  each  other.    "When  the  fil- 

thc  liquid  to  be  evaporated  in  its  middle  and  ter  ceases  sufficiently  to  decolorize  the  syrup, 

bighest  part,  and  discharging  below,  so  that  in  the  supply  is  exchanged  for  that  of  hot  water; 

its  passage  the  liouid  is  spread  in  a  thin  sheet  and  the  discharge,  when  it  becomes  too  thin 

<>vcr  a  large  heated  surface ;  while  its  admission  for  syrup,  may  be  returned  to  the  pans  for  re- 

i^'  regulated  to  suit  the  heat  and  the  concentra-  evaporation,  or  the  more  dilute  portions  per- 

tion  desired.    It  should  be  added  that  "  port-  haps  added  to  materials  to  be  fermented,  until, 

able"  evaporators,  that  is,  such  as  with  the  finally,  the  almost  pure  water  is  allowed  to  run 

furnace  and  other  appliances  are  mounted  on  to  waste, 

wheels,  are  also  in  use.  For  the  modes  of  treatment  of  the  washed 

The  density  a  syrup  will  have  when  cold  is  coal,  in  order  to  the  revi\ification  of  its  absorb- 
conveniently  approximated  by  use  of  the  com-  ent  powers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article, 
mon  taceharometery  an  instrument  which,  as  Bone-biack.  Mr.  Hedges  doubts  the  propri- 
well  as  the  thermometer,  should  first  have  been  ety  of  washing  the  coal  after  re-buming,  and 
carefully  verified.  Still,  a  correct  judgment  recommends  to  apply  no  more  water  than  is 
from  the  indications  afforded  by  these  instru-  required  for  quenching  it. 
meats  will  require  some  practice;  as  is  true  The  great  impurity  of  the  sorghum  juice 
also  of  the  common  *'  signs "  of  a  proper  con-  renders  it  desirable  that  this  should  have  been 
centration,  as  found  in  the  appearance  of  a  clarified  as  thoroughly  as  possible  before  pass- 
^.^rnp,  its  smelly  the  sound  made  in  boiling,  the  ing  it  through  the  coal;  as  the  latter,  besides 
IthatioT  of  a  drop  between  the  thumb  and  fin-  giving  a  better  result,  serves  without  revivify 
Vol.  VI.— 45           a 
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ing  for  purifying  a  much  larger  body  of  tolera-  presses  confidence  that  the  production  of  sii^sr 

bly  pare,  than  of  impure,  Byrup.    Accordingly,  economically  from  the  sorghum  will  yet  l<  sd- 

the  first  concentration  should  be  carried  to  no  coraplished.    He  had  secured  a  fine  crystaDizi- 

more  than  20°  B.,   or  the  syrup,   if  denser,  tion,   beginning  in   two  hours  and  oomplete 

brought  to  this  point  again  by  adding  hot  within  two  days,  in  batches  of  properlrfiiuehti 

water ;  and  being  then  neutralized  with  lime,  syrup ;    though   the  best  sample  of  eorghnm 

aiding  perhaps  with  addition  of  some  fine  char-  sugar,  with  a  single  exception,  that  he  had 

coal,  and  of  milk  or  eggs,  etc.,  it  should  be  seen,  was  one  obtained  from  syrup  kept  over, 

made  to  boil,  and  all  impurities  rising  care-  and  which  did  not  begin  to  crystalliie  until 

fully  remove<l ;  it  will  then  be  in  condition  for  the  following  summer.      Evidently,  bovevir. 

filtering  to  the  best  advantage.    Well-filtered  in  order  to  successful  manufacturing,  Ibe  pran- 

sorghum  syrup  is  spoken  of  as  being  bright,  of  nlation  and  purging  of  the  sugar  should  U 

an  amber  color,  and  of  very  pleasing  fiavor.  complete  within  about  a  week. 

After  filtering,  the  syrup  should  be  boiled  again.  For  the  making  of  sugar,  undonUedly.  the 

with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  the  required  best  seasons  and  maturity  of  the  cane  are  mu^: 

concentration — the  vacuum-pan,   and  a   tem-  favorable,  and  a  juice,  if  possible,  marking  at 

perature  not  exceeding  160  ,  here  giving  the  least  10°  B. ;  while  the  most  thorough  filtering 

best  results.  and  defecation  practicable  is  requisite,  anO  tie 

Mr.  J.  F.  Shelden  (or  Shedden,  and,  it  ap-  nse  of  the  vacuum-pan,  after  the  preptratorT 

pears),  of  Mercer  Co.,  HI.,  has  patented  a  mode  concentration  and  filtering,  doubtless  to  be  prt- 

of  treating  sorghum  syrup  with  soda,  bitartrate  ferred.     The  high  temperatures  required  f : 

of  potash,  and  milk,  in  succession,  to  remove  the  final  boiling  in  the  open  air— aboot  ii-) 

the  acrid  and  vegetable  ("  sorghum")  tast4?,  and  for  syrup,  and  230°  for  sugar — are  likely  to 

to  purify;  and  also,  modes  of  clarifying  cold  caramelize  a  portion  of  the  saccharine  umt:«7, 

syrup,  and  sweetening  it,  when  sour,  by  adding  imparting   a  brown  color  and  bamt  Ibrur. 

sesquicarbonate  of  potash  (saleratus) — 1  lb.  to  Boiling  in  such  manner,  for  sugar,  the  heat 

20  gallons ;  and  for  causing  cold  sorghum  syrup  should  not   rise   above   tho  temperature  or. 

to  granulate,  by  adding  the  like  quantity  of  the  named ;  and  the  syrup  should  not  be  nude  to 

same  or  of  other  forms  of  alkali.    Syrups  be-  thick,  or  its  crystiJlizatioD  is  impeded.    Wh.'a 

ginning  or  likely  to  ferment,  in  warm  weather,  the  charge  is  removed  into  coolers,  its  tes:- 

from  having  been  finished  in  impure  state,  may  perature  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  btl'T 

be  re-handled — adding  a  few  gallons  of  water,  about  90°,  until  granulation  is  complete— 1^> 

and  some  six  quarts  of  lime-water  at  4°  B.,  to  condition  rendering  necessary  an  inclosed  iS'\ 

the   barrel,   and    boiling   again :    much  scum  artificially-heated  granulating  room.    The  c  -- 

rises,  and  the  syrup  is  swectenecl,  and  made  ers  should  be  wooden  boxes;  anddraining-b»>i'; 

bright,  and  of  good  color.  of  V  shape,  and  with  slide-covered  openinr  l* 

Sorghum  Sugar, — The  doubts  which  at  first  the  bottom,  should  be  in  readiness  to  rett  •'- 

existed  as  to  whether  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  sugar  when  granulated.     Mr.  Cook  ffrv'ati; 

the  sorgho  and  imphee  were  in  reality,  at  least  expedited  tho  cleansing  of  the  sugar  by  intr  - 

in  good  degree,  a  crystallizable  cane  sugar,  or  ducing  the  paste  of  crystals  and  molassw  let" » 

were  only  glucose,  appear  of  late  to  h(^ve  been  strong  linen  sack,  and  subjecting  it  tliu<  to  tli^ 

quite  dispelled,  and  not  merely  through  the  re-  action  of  an  ordinary  pres5,  obtaining  the  51:^1: 

suits  of  analyses  which  have  been  made,  but  dry  in  this  way  within  an  hour.     In  t^l- 

also  by  the   manufacture    and  exhibition  in  grained    and    cleansed  sugar,  the  * "  porphia 

numerous  instances  of  samples  of  sugar  from  taste^'  will  not  be  found,  the  matters  imp&rt-S' 

the  sources  named,  and  which  have  been  de-  it  being  drained  out  in  tlie  molasses, 

clared  identical  with  and  equal  to  that  from  the  Other  Uses  of  Sorghum. — ^Besides  the  ea- 

tropical  cane.    The  chief  reasons  why  the  pro-  ploymeot  of  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  gorghiri 

duction  of  sugar  has  not  as  yet  become  more  for  the  making  of  syrup  and  of  sugar,ofilc»V>^ 

generally  an  object  with  the  cultivators  of  sor-  and  vinegar,  of  its  fibre  for  paper  stoik,  snd «/ 

ghum,  appear  to  exist  in  the  great  difiiculties  the  crushed  stalks  for  fuel  and  for  mannre.  tlit 

attending  the  management  of  the  juice,  already  plant  and  certain  of  its  products  also  serreutk : 

mentioned,  and  particularly  in  the  want  of  important  uses.    All  parts  of  the  plant  are  eatea 

some  ready  and  economical  method  of  bringing  by  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poalL^: 

the  saccharine  solution  into  a  sufiiciently  pure  and  the  prejudices  which  at  first  existed  agai^* 

condition  for  granulation.    The  only  important  it,  as  being  supposed  liable  to  injure  the  ^t.v* 

question  in  the  case,  therefore,  still  remainmg  feeding  upon  it,  are  now  well-nigh  donea«ir 

undecided,  is  that  as  to  whether  sugar  can  be  To  produce  the  entire  plant  for  feed,  the  set-i 

produced  from  the  sorghum  at  a  cost  enabling  may  be  sown  broadcast ;  and  the  crop  mij  * 

it  to  compete  with  the  New  Orleans  and  other  fed  either  green  or  dry.    The  seed  firom  mnturi  i 

cane  sugars ;  and  this  question,  it  would  now  canes,  some  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  may  aln^  "^ 

appear,  is  most  likely  to  receive  an  aflSrmative  fed  to  cattle,  etc.,  with  admirable  fattonin^f  ti- 

answer,  if  at  all,  through  the  further  application  fects ;  or,  ground,  it  makes  a  somewhat  coluK'l- 

of  chemical  principles  and  the  trial  of  new  pu-  but  not  unpalatable  bread, 

rifying  agents,  in  tho  treatment  of  the  juice.  The  syrup  is,  in  the  rural  districts,  to  ?«^^ 

Mr.  Hedges,  along  with  many  others,   ex-  extent  used  for  general  sweetening  porpc*'* 
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while,  properly  applied  in  connection  with  a 
brine  of  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  it  serves  an 
leicellent  purpose  in  the  curing  of  meats.  Fi- 
nally, it  may  he  remarked  that,  although  it  is 
as  vet  diflScult  to  obtain  the  saccharine  matters 
of  the  juice  in  form  of  a  crystallized  sugar,  yet 
their  chemical  tendencies,  not  less  than  the 
results  of  experiment,  show  that  it  is  extremely 
a^sy  to  convert  them  wholly  into  alcohol ;  and 
this,  so  obtained,  is  also  naturally  purer  and 
more  desirable  than  that  afforded  by  the  juice 
of  the  beet. 

Profits  of  Sorghvm  Culture, — ^Tlie  data  are 
not  at  hand  for  showing,  generally,  the  profits 
which  may  be  realized  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  Chinese  and  African  canes,  nor  even,  com- 
paratively, the  probable  value  of  the  crop  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  besides,  cer- 
tain statements  relative  to  these  points,  are  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  agricultural  public. 

Mr.  Cook  puts  the  expense  of  cultivating  an 
acre  of  sorghum  at  from  $37  to  $45 — possibly, 
$oO.  The  canes  raised  by  himself,  yielded 
about  225  gallons  of  syrup  to  the  acre;  and 
from  which  he  obtained  7  lbs.  to  tbe  gallon,  or 
1.575  lbs.,  per  acre,  of  sugar.  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith, 
of  Quincy,  lU.,  made  from  the  crop  of  1861  the 
quantity  of  1,500  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  with 
an  additional  115  gallons  of  fair  syrup.  Rating 
the  sugar  at  10  cts.  per  pound,  and  the  syrup 
at  40  cts.  per  gallon,  wholesale,  this  would  give : 

1,500  lbs.  sugar,  at  10c $150  00 

115  galls,  molasses,  at  40c 40  00 

$196  00 
Deduct  expenses,  say 50  00 

Balance,  net  profit $U6  00 

Yearly  Product  of  Syrvp  and  Sugar  from 
Sorghum. — ^Mr.  Hedges  considers  the  number 
of  mills  in  use  for  grinding  these  canes,  in  1860, 
to  have  been  6,000j  and  takuag  the  product  for 
each  mill  at  20  barrels  of  syrup  of  40  gallons 
each,  finds  a  total  quantity  of  120,000  barrels, 
and  total  value,  $2,400,000.  Mr.  Clough,  in 
1SG4,  states  that  sorghum  sugar,  though  begin- 
ning to  be  made  throughout  the  districts  gener- 
ally, is  not  yet  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  enter  materially  into  the  trade.  The  product 
in  syrup,  in  1862,  in  the  ten  States  below  named, 
which  furnished  fall  returns,  was  (as  per  tables 
of  the  Agricultural  Department)  as  follows : 


Total  Products. 


Average  per 
Acre. 
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Indiana 
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ivansas  
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!)liio 

.*ennsylvania. 
►Vii>coQsin 


Total. 


1,594,192  gallons. 

1,241,665 

3,996,948 

158,964 

533,018 

29,984 
1,552,202 
6,484,800 
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88,516 
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The  sorghum  is,  however,  also  raised  to  con- 
siderable extent  in  many  other  of  the  States,  as 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Caror 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  as  well  as 
in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  perhaps 
other  New  England  States ;  while  recently,  it 
is  becoming  a  popular  crop  also  in  Maryland 
and  Delaware.    The  crop  generally  of  the  year 

1863  was  largely  destroyed  by  frosts ;  that  of 

1864  was  estimated  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
yield  of  two  years  previous,  the  canes  being 
indeed  more  injured,  but  a  larger  area  being 
planted — the  product  in  Illinois  alone,  however, 
showing  a  great  increase  (more  than  one-fifth) 
over  that  of  1862.  (See  also  estimates  at  close 
of  the  article  Suoab,  Manufaotube  of,  etc.) 

Sources  of  Information, — The  materials  for 
this  article  have  been  drawn  mainly  from  the 
sources — the  language  of  which  has  also  doubt- 
less been  in  a  few  instances  adhered  to — which 
follow,  namely :  certain  reports,  etc.,  in  the  vol- 
ume devoted  to  Agriculture  of  the  Patent  Office 
Reports  for  1857 ;  the  article  of  Mr.  Isaac  A. 
Hedges,  entitled  "  Sorghum  Culture  and  Sugar- 
Making,"  and  that  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Cook,  on  the 
Sorghum,  in  the  like  volume  for  1861 ;  the  ar- 
ticle of  Mr.  "Wm.  Clough,  editor  of  the  Sorgo 
Journal^  Cincinnati,  entitled  "Sorghum,  or 
Northern  Sugar-Cane,"  in  the  "Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,"  for  1864;  and 
an  article  upon  "  Sugar,"  in  the  Merchants^  Mag- 
azine^ V.  48,  Jan.,  1863. 

SOUTH  CAPwOLINA.  The  necessity  for  a 
modification  of  the  laws  of  this  State  relative  to 
persons  of  color  which  should  enable  the  civil 
authorities  to  extend  jurisdiction  over  them  in 
all  cases,  and  should  make  the  punishment  of 
crime  more  certain  against  all  classes,  and  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  of  relief  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  required,  caused  the  Gov- 
ernor to  assemble  the  Legislature  in  extra  ses- 
sion on  September  6th.  At  that  time  more 
than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State 
were  exempt  from  all  liability  to  punishment 
under  the  laws.  In  most  of  the  districts  neither 
provost  nor  freedmen's  courts  were  in  existence, 
and  persons  of  color  perpetrated  crime  with 
impunity.  Some  of  the  gravest  offences  against 
society  were  tried  before  military  commissions 
sitting  at  a  distance  and  attended  with  long  de- 
lay, great  expense,  and  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
an  attendance  of  witnesses.  The  provost  courts, 
where  organized,  imposed  unequal  and  lighter 
punishments  than  was  imposed  by  the  State 
courts  on  whites.  The  Governor  proposed  to 
remedy  the  difficulty  by  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  civil  and  restricting  it  in  criminal  cases  to 
offences  punishable  with  less  than  death,  and 
thereby  relieving  other  courts.  He  urged  the 
admission  of  the  testimony  of  colored  persons 
in  all  cases,  saying : 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  section  admitting  per- 
sons of  color  to  testify  in  all  cases  where  them scl res 
or  their  race  are  directly  interested,  and  excluding 
them  by  implication  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not 
interested,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  sound  policy  or 
just  discrimination.     They  are  admitted  in  that  clas* 
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of  cases  where  their  interest,  B;r mpathj,  association,  daring  tho  year,  amounted  to  ^77,743 ;  tie 

and  feelings,  would  be  most  likely  to  pervert  their  balance  on  hand  on  October  1st,  was  |17S,0«>'. 

consciences  and  invite  to  false  swearing,  and  arc  ex-  jj^     regular  sesfflon  of  the  Legislature  Cvc- 

eluded  from  testifying  m  all  cases  where  no  motive  ^^^^^f^^t^  ow««vu  v«  v          ,«>  .  *      ^  "-  *^ 

could  exist  to  swear  faUely,  except  that  of  a  depraved  menced  on  14  ovember  2  <  th,  and  the  measarv^ 

heart.    The  distinction  is  illogical  and  indefensible,  recommended  by  the  Governor  for  adoption  l; 

and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  Legislature,  indicate  that  a  very  compk-tv 

a  prejudice  against  the  caste  of  the  negro.    If  the  transition  is  taking  place  in  the  interna]  KgaL- 

±laTcXe«ot*SSd7.^Lrc'^m;ernf:i2  tions  of  the  State     The  junsdictiou  of  di.trl.: 

nesscs  in  their  own  and  all  other  cases,  no  possible  courts  was  limited  to  colored  persona,  and  thej 

danger  could  result  from  it.    Many  of  the  States  of  were  created  by  the  Constitation,  which  tba^ 

the  Union,  and  several  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  withheld  from  the  Legislature  all  power  to  in%>i- 

Old  World  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  result  ify  ^^^^    Qrand  juries  were  also  unnecessi.r:T 

proves  that  the  cause  .of  truth  and  justice  has  been     „™^^„^j  ^^  4.1,™  ^^„-4^«     «^^^ «  ^ \' 

thcrebv  promoted.    The  object  of  e^ery  Judicial  in-  summoned  to  these  courts;  reforms  were  jl-  ■ 

vestigation  is  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and,  when  found,  suggested  relative  to  liie  numbers  required  fur 

to  dispense  justice  in  conformity  thereto.    With  in-  petit  juries,  and  to  other  features  of  the  adminL* 

telligent  judges  and  discriminating  juries,  correct  tration  of  justice:  also  in  regard  to  canmii>?ioT:- 

in^terr^' w1..T;tr".T^e  thTc^t^'^^^^  ers  of  deed^  and  Botaries  pnbUc    Tie  esUWl- J. 

color  of  the  witness.                               »  ^^^^  ^^  *  penitentiary  required  a  modification  J 

the  criminal  law,  especially  in  relation  to  src:^- 

The  stay  law,  which  had  been  passed  at  the  mary  and  corporeal  punishments^     The  site  ».- 

previous  session,  was  declared  by  the  courts  to  lected  for  this  institution  was  within  the  eorT^- 

be  unconstitutional,  as  impairing  the  obligation  rate  limits  of  Columbia,  about  half  a  mile  iroin  tl 

of  contracts.  It  was  recommended  for  the  relief  South  Carolina  railroad  depot.    It  was  expect -1 

of  debtors,  that  imprisonment  for  debt,  except  cells  would  be  in  readiness  for  convicts  on  Jc:.i- 

in  cases  of  fraud,  should  be  abolished;  that  no  ary  1,  1867.    More  than  seventy  prisoners  hy, 

costs  should  be  taxed  against  a  defendant,  and  escaped  from  custody  in  the  State  withia  a  f-^ 

that  by  an  amendment  of  the  insolvent  debtor  previous  months.    The  admission  of  negro :  - 

law  the  debtor,  upon  making  an  assignment,  timony  in  courts  was  attended  with  more  tL.i 

could  receive  a  full  discharge.  the  expected  succesa    The  colored  witzi^.-f.^^- 

The  extra  session  which  ensued  continued  for  appeared  to  bo  fully  impressed  with  the  vlCzi- 

three  weeks,  during  which  resolutions  were  tions  placed  upon  them,  and  their  evidence  «&^ 

adopted  autliorizing  the  Governor  to  issue,  in  generally  given  with  a  manifest  desre  to  td 

such  form  and  manner  as  he  might  deem  proper,  the  truth.    The  Governor  endeavored,  HxLrzz 

$300,000  of  State  bonds,  and  with  the  proceeds  the  year,  to  discourage  the  migration  of  tl? 

of  the  sale  of  the  same,  to  purchase  300,000  negroes  from  the  State,  and  said :  ''Ifthencg^ 

bushels  of  corn,  delivered  free  of  farther  ex-  remains  here  his  labor  must  be  made  safficicBtl; 

pense,  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  people  remunerative  to  subsist  and  clothe  him  coo 

of  the  State.    The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  dis-  fortably.    Schools  must  be  established  to  c^> 

trict  courts  -was  extended.    An  act  was  passed  cate  his  children,  and  churches  built  for  I : 

to  establish  a  penitentiary  in  the  State.    All  moral  training."    He  urged  the  Legialatiire :. 

persons  having  one-eighth  of  negro  blood,  were  make  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  tl. 

declared  to  he  persons  of  color,  and  the  same  poor  to  provide  suitable  buUdings  at  the  vari>^=9 

civil  rights  were  granted  to  them  as  to  whites,  district  poor-housea  for  the  accommodation  ts  u 

Other  measures,  which  were  strictly  of  local  in-  subsistence  of  aged,  infirm,  and  helpless  frccC- 

terest,  were  passed.  men.    Imprisonment  for  debt  is  still  coctin^t.^; 

The  effect  of  the  legislation,  by  which  the  in  the  State,  although  its  abolition  ia  strong'; 

courts  were  open  to  all  persons,  with  equal  civil  urged.    The  situation  of  debtors  was  made  sill 

rights,  without  distinction  of  color,  was,  to  cause  more  embarrassing  by  the  bad  crops  of  the  vr^ 

the  commanding  Federal  general  (Sickles)  to  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State.    In  the  rke  di»- 

issue  an  order  on  October  6th,  turning  over  to  tricts  of  Georgetown  and  Charleston  the  nuznKr 

these  courts  a)l  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  which  of  acres  planted  before  the  war  was  30,000 ;  leu 

the  parties  were  civilians.    By  the  same  order  during  1866,  the  number  of  acres  planted  w..^ 

tho  military  provost  courts  were  to  he  discon-  14,401.    Previous  to  the  war  70,000  to  S5,'>» 

tinned  as  soon  as  the  State  district  courts  were  tierces  were  produced,  averaging  600  poua-i^ 

organized,  except  at  Hilton  Head  and  certain  Of  the  14,401  acres  planted  1,451  were  suis - 

sea  islands;   the  jails  were   restored  to  the  quentlyabandoncd,  leaving  12,950  under  cult.*  *•;.- 

8heri£& ;  corporeal  punishment  was  prohibited  tion.    This  crop  was  estimated  at  22  bushels  j  ^' 

except  in  the  case  of  minors ;  and  district  com-  acre,  or  12,415  tierces  of  23  bushels  each  of  rim.* 

manders  were  required  to  report  any  failure  of  rice.    The  failure  of  the  negroes  to  wn-k  Ir 

the  civil  tribunals  to  give  due  protection  to  per-  properly,  caused  but  little  more  than  a  half  cr  f 

'sons  and  property.  on    the   land   cultivated.    Economically  o-u- 

The  public  debt  of  tho  State,  excluding  those  sumed,  as  food,  it  was  regarded  as  insisJSrkc: 
debts  contracted  on  account  of  the  war,  was  on  to  sustain  life  in  one-half  of  the  fireedmen  of  t^ «. 
October  1st,  $5,205,227.  Ko  provisions  had  district.  The  upland  crop  was  an  entire  fail- 
then  been  made  for  the  ftitnre  payment  of  prin-  ure.  The  measures  adopted  at  the  extra  e<r^ 
eiDal  and  interest.  The  receipts  of  the  treasury,  sion  of  the  Legislature  to  procure  a  sopply  **t 
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Tain  for  the  destitute  were  unsuccessful  owing  same,  as  white  persons  now  haye,  and  shall  not  he 

to  tho  terms  fixed  in  the  joint  resolution.  subjected  to  any  other  or  different  pnniahment,  pain, 

Tu^  ^^^^;i^»^4.  4.^  *v;«  ■Po.^^-^i  n..»»4-:4-.-.4.:^»  or  penalty,  for  the  commission  of  any  act  or  offence, 

The  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  ^^£^  g^^^'^^  „g  prescribed  for  white  persons  coml 

known  as  article  14  was  brought  to  the  notice  mitting  like  acts  or  offences. 
of  tlie  Legislature  by  Governor  Orr,  who  said : 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  a  subject  The  shipments  of  cotton  to  foreign  porta  from 
which  has  been  so  far  decided  by  the  public  the  port  of  Charleston  for  the  year  ending 
opinion- of  the  State  that  I  am  justified  in  say-  August  31st,  amounted  to  63,807  bales,  which 
ing  that  if  the  constitutional  amendment  is  to  were  valued  at  $8,797,672.  The  shipments 
be  adopted,  let  it  be  done  by  the  irresponsible  coastwise  were  64,147  bales,  valued  at  $7,625,- 
power  of  numbers,  and  let  us  preserve  our  own  388.  The  aggregateis  107,964  bales,  and  total 
self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  our  posterity,  value  $16,423,080.  This  is  an  uniayorable  re- 
hr  refusing  to  be  the  mean  instrument  of  our  B^lt  when  compared  with  any  previous  peace- 
own  shame."  ^ul  year  of  the  last  twenty-five. 

In  the  House  the  amendment  was  referred  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  has  been 

to  the  committee  on  Federal  relations,  who  followed  by  a  decline  of  the  agricultural  interest, 

made    a   report   in    December,    unanimously  which  has  given  more  importance  to  manufac- 

recommending  its  reiection.    The  proposition  tures,  and  the  subject  has -commanded  greater 

to  approve  of  the  calling  a  national  convention  attention  than  ever  before.    A  paper-mill   at 

was  considered.   One-half  the  committee,  how-  Bath  was  run  night  and  day  on  a  fine  class  of 

ever,  objected  on  the  ground  that  it  could  ac-  book-paper  to  fill  Northern  orders.    The  pro- 

complish  no  good  result,  because  it  was  ques-  prietors  of  seven  cotton-mills  in  the  upper  part 

tionable  whether  South  Carolina's  self-respect  of  the  State,  were  engaged  early  in  the  year  in 

would  allow  her  to  make  suggestions  to  those  rebuilding  and  repairing  the  old  ones,  and  had 

who   denied  her  rights  as  a  State  under  the  added   another,  which  was  put  in   thorough 

Constitution,  and  because  it  would  be  undig-  working  order.    The  factories  at  Batesville  on 

nifie<l  in  the  State  to  occupy  seats  in  auch  a  con-  the  Ennoree,  at  Crawfordsville  on  the  middle 

vention,  whilst  her  representatives,  duly  chosen,  Tiger,  and  at  Bivinsville,   were  in  operation 

were    forbidden    an  entrance  into  Congress,  during  the  war,  and  at  its  close  the  worn-out 

The  other  half  of  the  committee  were  of  opin-  material  was  replaced  with  new  and  improved 

ion  that  the  State  could  not  in  her  present  con-  machinery  ready  to  be  in  full  operation  with 

t^'ition  wisely  suggest  a  direct  course  of  action  the  new  crop  of  the  year.    The  Saluda  factory 

to    the   General   Government,   but    that    the  burned  by  General  Sherman  is  reconstructed 

Lecrlslature  should  express  by  resolutions  their  with  new  macbmery  from  the  North.    A  fac- 

wiilingness  to  go  into  a  national  convention  tory  at  Vaucluse  has  been  enlarged  with  new 

and  discnss  fully  and  freely  the  present  sectional  machinery.    Machinery  is  ordered  in  Europe  to 

iifficulties.  improve  and  increase  the  production  of  the 

Keaolntions  were  also  reported  affirming  the  •  Graniteville  company.    The  largest  manufac- 

trish  of  the  State  that  the  internal  affairs  of  the  turing  enterprise  ever  started  in  the  State  was 

lation  might  be  so  administered  as  to  secure  on  complete  before  the  new  crop  of  cotton  came 

i  liberal  and  permanent  basis  the  rights  of  to  market.    It  consists  of  one  writing-paper 

^vcry  citizen,  and  to  win  back  that  fraternal  mill*  one  printing-paper  mill,  and  one  cotton 

confidence  of  which  the  cordial  cooperation  of  factory  of  twenty  thousand  spindles,  and  five 

-oath  Carolina  in  the  resulU  of  tlie  war  was  a  hundred  looms.    The  machinery  was  of  Eng- 

)lcdge  that  she  in  good  faith  sought  these  de-  lish  manufacture.    The  location  is  on  the  same 

iqns,  and  to  which  that  acquiescence  entitled  stream  as  Vaucluse. 

jjj.^  By  far  the  largest  number,  if  not  all  the 

Tho   University  of  the  State  has  been  in  operatives  employed  in  these  various  factories, 

•peration,  and  contained  during  the  year  sixty-  are  natives  of  the  surrounding  country.    White 

ive  students.    Two  professors  are  required  for  people  exclusively  are  employed.    Negroes  find 

he    medical  school,  and  one  of  law,  to  put  work  in  connection  with  the  factories,  but  they 

hese  departments  in  operation.    A  professor-  are  not  what  are  strictly  called  operatives. 

Iiip  of  modern  languages  is  contemplated,  and  STOCKTON,    ROBERT   FIELD,   born    in 

redaction  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1796 ;  died  Oct.  7, 1866.  His 

The  important  section  of  the  act  conferring  father,   Richard    Stockton,    waa    an    eminent 

Ivil    rights  on  the  negroes,  as  it  passed  the  lawyer  and  a  United  States  Senator.   Hisgrand- 

.cislature,  was  as  follows :  father,  Richard  Stockton,  was  one  of  the  sign- 

°                           .«,        ,             ..,^        ,  ers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.   Robert 

J7eie^€n^d,  etc.,  Thai  aWpeTBonBhiiheviokuoy^n  p     Stockton  was   educated  at   Nassau  Hall, 

^^llTrTsUal^LvX  rig^^^^^^^^  which  institution  he  left  without  graduating,  to 

^ct9,  to  »ue,  be  sued,  to  be.  affiants  and  give  evi-  accept  a  midshipman's  warrant  m  September, 

ence^  to  ioherity  to  purchase',  lease,  sell,  bold,  con-  1611.     His  first  cruise  was  in  the  frigate  Pres- 

er    and  assign  real  and  personal  property,  niake  ident,    under    Commodore    Rogers,  rendering 

jtla  ftod  tesuments,  and  to  ha^^^^  efficient  service  during  the  War  of  1812,  and 

^^d^'^Vafe^^^^^^^^           ^f ^S?*?eiS:Sri»  -as  commissioned  as  a>uttr '»  ^^.ecember  9 

vcdiDgs  for  the  enforcement  and  protection  of  the  1814.     In  the  war  against  Algiers  he  occupied 
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the  position  of  first  llcutenaDt  of  the  Spitfire,  been    suspended,    he    ssuled   for   Califum'^. 

one  of  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Decatur,  and  on  July  23,  1846,  succeeded  CoiDm«>].:i 

To  no  one,  probably,  is  more  credit  due  than  to  Sloat  in  the  command  of  the  Pacific  sqaauro:. 

him  in  rebuking  the  arrogance  of  the  British  Ilostilities  had  been  commenced  betisetii  tic 

^  officers  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  establishing  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  Comn.od.  r. 

the  American  character  for  courage,  sensibility,  Sloat  had"  raised  the  flag  of  the  rmtixl  S:;ia: 

and  honor.    At  the  request  of  the  American  at  Montei*ey,  and  two  other  points.   OuJil;. 

Colonization  Society,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  4th  the  Americans  assembled  at  Sonoma  liJl  d^- 

Navy  Department,  he  undertook  the  acquisition  clared  their  independence,  and  elected  Ohi-J. 

.    of  an  eligible  site,  on  the  African  coast,  adapted  Fremont  governor.    Colonel  Fremont  rtp;uri*i 

to  the  settlement  of  colonists  from  Amerioa,  to  Monterey,  to  confer  with  the  commander  of 

and  sailed  on  this  expedition  in  the  fall  of  1821.  the  squadron,  and,  on  the  succcssIgq  of  G^iu- 

The  negotiations  were  conducted  with  great  modore  Stockton  to  the  command,  he  aciv-lec 

fearlessness  and  ability,  and  resulted  in  tlie  the  offer  of  the  services  of  Colonel  Freuoni  h 

cession  of  the  country  near  Cape  Mesurado,  carrying  out  his  expressed  intention  of  rtojcb; 

on  St.  Paul's  River,  the  foundation  of  thoRepub-  the  whole  of  California  to  a  state  of  cvc>pL:e 

lie  of  Liberia.     His  next  services  were  rendered  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  United  Siii:t«. 

in    repressing    the  «lave-trade,   and  checking  Commodore  Stockton  immediately  comiucLwO 

the  depredations  of  the  numerous  pirates  in  the  drilling  of  his  sailors,  to  qualify  iUu : : 

the    neighborhood  of  the  "West   Indies.    He  land   service,  and  on  August  12th,  vith  11- 

was  ordered  South  with  a  party  to  survey  the  sailor  army,  attacked  General  Castro,  acJ  •  i 

Southern  coast  in  1823-24,  and  whDe  thus  en-  August  13th  took  possession  of  CiudaJ  *Iek-s 

gaged  ho  was  married  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Angeles,  the  capital  of  California.    Ol  th  i*- 

Miss  Maria  Potter,  a  daughter  of  John  Potter,  rival  of  Col,  Fremont,  Stockton  appointoi  Lr. 

Esq.,  who  was  subsequently  largely  identified  military  commander  for  the  whole  tcrri:::^. 

in  the  public  improvements  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  general  superintendence  over  cl!  il*. 

Mr.  Stockton  took  great  interest  in  the  con-  departments.    On  the  8th  and  9th  of  J.il\l:.\ 

struction  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  1846,  Stockton  fought  the  battles  of  San  Gain., 

and  embarked  his  whole  fortune  and  that  of  his  and  the  Mesa  with  his  army  of  sdlors  ood  l  w- 

family  in  the  enterprise ;  and  it  is  mainly  due  rines,  and  effectually  broke  down  resistaacv : 

to  his  untiring  energy  and  his  consummate  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  CaUfoniL 

ability  that  that  great  work  of  internal  im-  In  August,   1846,  Commodore   Stockk-E  t:- 

provemcut  was  constructed.    In  1838  ho  again  pointed  Colonel  Fremont    civil  govcmor    i 

sailed    for  the    Mediterranean,    and    in    1839  California,  who    immediately  entered  u  tL 

was  promoted  to  be  a  post-captain,  and  re-  duties  of  his  ofiace,  which  gave  rise  to  a  d^pit*. 

called.    He  refused  the  office  of  Secretary  of  between  himself  and  General  Keamej,  re  ;'~- 

the  Navy,  which  was  tendered  to  and  pressed  ing  ultimately  in  the  resignation  by  CV-iCu 

upon  him  by  President  Tyler,  and  in  1842  com-  Fremont  of  his  commission  in  the  army.   l'*-i- 

menced  the  construction  of  the  Princeton,   a  fornia  is  indebted  to  Commodore  Stotktoa  f •: 

steamship  of  war,  which  the  Navy  Department,  her  first  press  and  her  first  school-hoc^,  i- 

at  his  earnest  solicitation^  consented  that  he  addition  to  his  military  services.    OnJQQei^ 

should  build.    This  was  completed  in  1844,  and  1847,   Commodore  Stockton,  having  i\x^  ^^ 

was  the  first  successful  application  of  steam  to  lieved  by  Commodore  Biddle,  started  furb-c. 

a  national  ship  of  war.    Another  innovation  across  tlie  plains,  and  arrived  in  Wi^hic^-t : 

was  the  introduction  of  guns  of  lai'gcr  calibre,  in  December,  1847,  and  in  18t9  resign w  l^ 

there  being  two  long  225 -pound  wrought-iron  commission  in  the  navy.     Notwithstanding  1- 

guns  in  her  armament.  The  imfortunate  burst-  decided  refusal  to  be  a  candidate  fo^tbc^'^• 

ing  of  one  of  these  on  February  28, 1844,  on  an  tion,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  rr.it*.x* 

excursion  by  the  President,  Cabinet,  and  a  largo  States,  to  succeed  Mr.  Dayton,  in  1851.   lit  nr 

number  of  members  of  Congress,  caused  the  signed  his  position  in  the  Senate  after  his  >^'- 

death  of  Mr.  Upshur,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  ond  session,  having  while  a  member  secured  tU 

Gilmer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  others,  passage  of  the  bill  abolishing  floj^ni!  in  *'^\ 

i  Captain  Stockton  was  selected  by  President  navy.    Although    urged    by  his  frieoJi,  ii- 

I  Tyler  as  the  bearer  of  the  celebrated  annexa-  widely  named  by  the  press,  he  refused  to  aE  ^ 

j  tion  resolutions  to  the  Government  of  Texas,  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  the  Prt*.- 

i  and  performed  the  delicate  and  important  duties  dency  in  1852,  but  in  1856  was  nominateiJ  i : 

with  which  he  was  charged  to  the  entire  ap-  President,  with  Kenneth  Raynor  for  Vicc-Pr^- 

proval  of  the  Government.    On  October  25,  ident,  by  the  American  party,  which  ticket  ^^- 

j  1846,  he  sailed  in  the  Congress  for  the  Pacific,  subsequently  withdrawn  from  the  canva^i  Tv 

I  The  Rev.  Walter  Colton  was  chaplain  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  inU'- 

frigate,  and  in  his  book,  "Deck  and  Port,"  has  ests  of  the  great  works  of  internal improveiLi^- 

testified  to  the  executive  and  diplomatic  abilities  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  whose  prosj-cn^ 

'  Captain  Stockton.  After  touching  at  Hono-  he  had  done  so  much  to  secure. 

-lu,    where   he    succeeded  in  reestablishing        STRANAHAN,  Mrs.  MABiAiiXE  Fitct^  ^^^^ 

atercourse  between    tha    king's   government  active    and   philanthropic  lady  of  Bn^olir-i 

and    the  American  commissioner,  which  had  N.  Y.,  bom  in  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Coctj. 
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X.  Y.,  March  7,  1813 ;  died  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  Yale  School  of  Rne  Arts,  and  made  provision 
^Vugnst  30,  1866.  She  had  received,  for  the  for  its  partial  endowment.  He  also  left  a  hand- 
time  and  for  the  region  in  which  her  youth  was  some  legacy,  which  is  nltimately  to  be  used  in 
passed,  superior  advantages  for  education,  and  founding  tlie  Titus  Street  Professorship  in  the 
at  tlie  age  of  twenty-four  was  married  to  Mr.  Yale  Theological  Seminary;  the  balance,  if  any, 
James  S.  T.  Stranahan,  at  that  time  a  manufac-  to  be  applied  to  the  iocrcase  of  the  College  Li- 
t'.irer  and  merchant  in  the  same  county,  but  brary.  The  whole  amount  of  these  gifts  is 
f^laco  1846  a  prominent  citizen  of  Brooklyn.  In  nearly  $300,000.  Mr.  Street  was  a  man  of  rare 
I  S51  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Europe,  refinement  and  culture.  One  of  his  daughters 
travelling  quite  extensively  through  the  princi-  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Admiral  Foote, 
j>al  conrrtries  of  Europe,  and  subsequently  spent  U.  S.  N. 

some  time  at  Washington,  during  the  sessions  SUGAR.     Varieties  of  Cane:  Soile,— The 

<if  the  Tbirty-fourth  Congress,  of  which  he  was  chief  varieties  of  the  proper  sugar-cane  usually 

:\  member.    Here  she  was  brought  in  contact  admitted  are :    1,   the    Creole^  crystalline^  or 

^ .-  itli  refined  and  cultivated  society,  where  her  Malabar  cane ;  2,  the  Otaheitan  cane ;  3,  the 

i.itelJigcnce  and  worth  were  fuUy  appreciated  Bataviariy  purple'Vi4>let^  or  ribbon  tane. 

.ind   made- her  many  friends.    In  1858  she  was  .     Mr.  H.  B.  Auchincloss.  in  a  paper  on  the 

chosen  First  Directress  of  the  Graham  Institute,  "  Sandwich  Islands  and  their    Sugar  Crop  " 

founded  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  respectable  (Merchants^  Magazine^  v.  51,  IJovember,  1864), 

aired  and  indigent  females,  and  to  the  interests  argues  that  "  nearly  all  the  great  sugar-growing 

of   that  noble  charity  she  devoted  her  time  countries  are  of  volcanic  formation,  more  or  less 

and  effort  with  the  zeal  of  a  true  philanthro-  recent " — the  three  most  marked  exceptions, 

pist.     In  1862,  upon  the  organization  of  the  apparently,  being  in  case  of  the  soils  of  China, 

"  Woman's  Relief  Association  of  Brooklyn  and  India,  and  Louisiana ;  the  last  of  which  is  prob- 

Tx>ng  Island,'?  Mrs.  Stranahan  was  chosen  its  ably  not  at  all  a  lava  soil,  while,  as  to  the  two 

President.     This  position  was  one  requiring  former,  the  volcanoes  now  in  action  or  with 

^roat  tact  and  skill  in  the  presiding  officer,  and  probability  indicated  by  existing  formations, 

to  lier  superior  judgment  and  energy  Is  largely  are  too  few  to  give  the  character  of  really  vol- 

owing  its  perfect  success.    This  association  was  canic  countries.    No  variety  of  cane,  according 

an    auxiliary  to    the  United  States  Sanitary  to  the  author,  appears  to  have  been  indigenous 

Coinmi3sion,  and  originated  the  Long  Island  to  Louisiana ;  but  Mr.  W.  Reed  (**  History  of 

Sanitary  Fair.    This  immense  undertciing  in-  Sugar,"  etc.,  London)  declares  that  M.  Henne- 

volved*  a  vast  amount  of  responsibility,  which  pin  and  other  early  voyagers' speak  of  the  cane 

rested  mostly  upon  her,  and  nothing  but  her  as  growing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 

zealous   patriotism  and  remarkable  energy  of  River.     Certain  it  is  that  in  the  lava  soil  of 

oliaracter  carried  her  so  triumphantly  through ;  Tahiti  the  white  cane,  by  many  esteemed  the 

l»at  the  effect  upon  her  health  was  prostrating,  best  known,  grows  wild,  and  that  it  was  thence, 

and  after  the  disbanding  of  the  association  she  so  late  as  the  year  1794,  first  introduced  into 

returned  to  her  quiet  home,  and,  with  the  excep-  the  West  India  islands. 

tion  of  her  connection  with  the  Graham  Insti-  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cane  re- 

tute,  gladly  withdrew  from  any  public  position,  quires  either  a  rich  soil  or  high  manuring.    In 

She   never  recovered  from  the  extraordinary  both  soil  and  manure,  however,  a  high  degree 

labors  of  the  Fair,  and  her  death  occurred  while  of  richness  in  certain  salts,  as  the  chlorides  of 

at  a  mountain  retreat  in  Vermont,  where  she  potassium,   sodium,  and  ammonium,  is  to  be 

iiad  sought  for  some  relief  from  the  relentless  avoided ;  since  these  salts,  in  the  cane  juice, 

disease  which  was  destroying  her  life.  tend  to  withdraw  from  crystallization  an  equiv- 

STREET,    Augustus    Russell,   a    wealthy  alent  (several  times  their  own  weight)  of  sugar, 

r.nd     philanthropic   citizen    of    N'ew  Haven,  thus  diminishing  the  returns  from  the  crop. 

Conn.,   born    in    New  Haven,   November    6,  Qualities  and  Composition  of  Cane  Juice, — 

1791;  died  there  June  12,   1866.    He  grad-  As  freshly  expressed,  cane  juice  is  a  thin,  but 

uated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1812,  and  somewhat   viscid,   turbid-looking,  grayish    or 

soon  after  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  but  the  greenish-colored  liquid,  having  a  sweetish  taste 

state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  and  slightly  balsamic  odor.    Essentially  it  is  a 

hopes  of  an  active  professional  career.    Though  solution  of  cane  sugar  in  water,  mingled  with  a 

tbo  greater  portion  of  his  life  an  invalid,  he  sue-  small  percentage  of  albumen,  gum,  a  substance 

cceded,   through  his  benevolence  and   public  resembling  gluten,  and  minute  proportions  of 

spirit^  in  making  himself  a  blessing  to  the  com-  cerosin  and  green  vegetable  wax  [Encto.  Beit.], 

luanity-    From  1843  to  1848  he  travelled  and  and  containing  also  mineral  ingredients,  such  as 

resided  abroad,  devoting  much  attention  to  the  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphates  of  lime  and  the 

acquisition  of  the  modern  languages,  and  to  the  alkalies,  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and 

study  of  art.    Inheriting  an  ample  fortune  he  compounds  of  magnesia,   silica,  alumina,  and 

i;ave  largely  to  benevolent  objects,  but  most  of  sometimes  iron. 

ilia   benefactions  were  lavished  upon  his  alma  The  proportion  of  pure,  white,  crystallizable 

raater.     Besides  occasional  contributions  to  its  sugar  actually  present  in  the  juice,  and  that 

funds,  he  founded  the  Street  Professorship  of  should  by  any  perfect  method  be  obtained  from 

Modern  Languages,  erected  the  building  for  the  it,  though  varying  with  several  conditions,  such 
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as  the  kind  of  oane,  the  soil,  climate,  season,  bnt  Mr.  C.  A.  Goessmann,  of  Sjracose,  y.  T. 

t^riftiness  of  growth,  etc.,  may  still  be  safely  (Chemical  New$y  Jannary  20,  1B65),  in  view  ^f 

stated  at  an  average  of  17  to  20  per  cent  of  the  the  imperfect  removal  at  best  of  the  obnosioiis 

entire  weight  of  juice  in  the  cane,  and,  with  ingredients,  favors  over-compeodating  to  tLo 

very  rich  canes,  as  high  as  21  to  28  percent,  extent  of  securing  an  alkaline  reaction.   Agrea 

Owing,  however,  to  imperfect  conditions  under  excess  of  lime  is,  however,  for  obvioos  reaaoL^ 

which  the  process  of  extraction  is  carried  on,  to  be  guarded  agiunst.    Mr.  Goessmann  in  ti.? 

and  some  of  them  scarcely  avoidable,  the  amount  same  place  proposes  a  plan  for  conoentradix? 

of  pure  crystalline  sugar  in  the  product  secured  cane  juice,  involving  the  use  of  canstic  lime, 

has  thus  far,  by  the  old  methods,  rarely  exceeded  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  and  canstio  magnesia 

•    about  7  per  cent,  (one-third  of  that  in  the  en-  and  which  he  believes  would  result  in  a  g&in 

tire  juice  of  the  cane) ;  and  with  many  of  the  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  prodnci  orei 

improved  processes  it  is  not  greatep  than  about  that  afforded  by  the  common  methods. 

10  per  cent.    Tlie  two  great  losses  mainly  de-  Manv/acture  of  Bate  Sugars, — This  opera- 

termining  such  results  are :  first,  in  the  failure  tion,  now  gcneraUy  familiar,  consists,  in  it$  sm- 

to  extract  the  whole  ofthe  juice  from  the  canes;  plost  form,  essentially  in  expressiDg  the  juict; 

and  secondly,  in  the  effect  of  chemical  changes  of  the  cut  and  trimmed  canes  by  cmsbing  bc- 

In  the  juice,  in  connection,  of  course,  with  some  tween  rollers ;   clarifying  and   evaporat'u^  or 

neceasaiy  loss  attending  the  operations  of  clan-  concentrating  it  in  a  succession  of  large  ktvl.i 

fying  and  evaporating.  or  pans,  into  the  first  of  which  tho  defec^atiiu: 

It  is  the  nitn^nous  matters  of  the  juice  (al-  agent  is  introdnced,  the  scam  (of  coagakt^d  tl- 

bumen  and  gluten),  prone  to  undergo  fermen-  bumen  and  of  impurities  involved  in  this)bd&^ 

tative  decomposition,  and  almost  immediately  so  removed  from  the  first  and  the  succeeding  pafi% 

upon  exposure  to  the  air  and  heat  of  a  tropica]  while  from  the  last^  the  symp,  broDjdit  to  th^ 

chmate,  which  serve  very  soon  to  set  up  chem-  crystallizing  point,  is  transferred  into  cooier^ 

ioal  changes  in  the  liquid.   In  course  of  these  the  in  which  it  is  agitated  to  promote  granalation ; 

proportion  of  acid  present  in  it  rapidly  increases,  and  then  removing  the  brown  pasty  mass  <'•' 

and  its  color  darkens ;  while  it  is  stated,  indeed,  crystals  mingled  with  molasses  and  remaicii^ 

that  even  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes'  time  impurities,  into  casks,  placed  within  a  Lrjo 

active  fermentation  would  set  in.    Mr.  Fryer,  ^^curing-house,"    and    which    are    perforated 

insisting  on  the  unfavorable  increase  of  acid  and  beneath  to  allow  of  tho  draining  oat  of  tl  c 

of  color,  states  that  the  sucrose  does  not  appear  molasses,  this  beiiy?  caught  in  a  large  reseni^L" 

to  suffer  short  of  several  hours;  but  in  this  he  below.   The  drained  product  is  a  browiif  ratt^it 

is  apparently  quite  at  variance  with  other  au-  muscatado  sugar.    This,  if  moist  and  c<m&idf:r- 

thorities  on  the  question.    Before  the  juice  can  ably  impure,  and,  especially  if  containing  niacli 

ferment  at  all,  the  change  of  its  cane  sugar  to  salme  matter,  is  still  subject  to  loss  in  the  w:,y 

grape  sugar  (unless  the  latter  be  already  present  of  conversion  of  crystallizable  sugar  to  the  un- 

in  it)  must  have  begun ;  and  any  change  of  the  crystallizable  form. 

kind,  in  cane  juice  or  syrup,  eventuates  almost  ImprozemenU  in  the  Manvfactnrs  tf  Ls^ 

certainly  either  in  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Sugars. — ^These  improvements,  as  proposed  cr 

and  then  in  acetic  acid,  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  adopted,  have  generally  had  in  view  one  kX 

the  formation  offructose  (molasses)  on  the  other,  three  objects:  1,  to  prevent  at  the  outset  h-."- 

The  importance  both  of  neutralizing  the  acid  mentative  changes  in  the  juice,  and  secure  i:- 

of  tho  juice  and  of  speedily  removing  ferment-  thorough  defecation ;  2,  to  concentrate  it  iri:ii 

able  matters  in  it,  is  now  evident.   It  is  usually  the  least  possible  exposiu?e  to  conditions  favi^- 

endeavored  to  affect  both  these  objects  with  one  ing  chemical  change,  and  accordingly,  al»o,  ss 

Agent,  as  in  the  operation  known  as  the  drfeca-  the  lowest  temperatures  suflScing;  3,  to  sccan- 

ting^  and,  speaking  more  generally,  the  clarify^  by  other  means  also,  so  far  as  necessarr.  z. 

ingy  of  the  juice.    For  the  process  of  defecation,  purer,  whiter,  and  generally  improved  quiutj 

which  precedes  the  boiling  down  or  concen-  of  product. 

trating,  several  basic  oxides  and  salts  ofthe  lat-  Under  the  first  head  may  be  briefly  sal- 

ter  have  at  different  times,  though  some  of  them  tioned  the  earlier  propositions-— of  Mitchdj;.  t  > 

to  a  limited  extent  only,  been  employed.  Among  slice  the  fresh  cane  and  macerate  it  in  hot  wa:«  r 

these,  caustic  lime,  which  directly  neutralizes  with  lime,  with  a  view  at  once  to  coagulate  th. 

the  acids  present,  while  it  is  a  cheap  article,  albumen  and  destroy  ferment,  and  to  extrtc^ 

and,  properly  employed,  also  harmless,  has  been  the  sugar ;  of  Payen,  to  defecate  the  jnicv  with 

thus  far  in  roost  general  Ui^e.    Tiie  lime  is  sulphurous  acid  or  bisulphite  of  lime ;  ot'  I^i. 

usually  added  in  the  form  of  a  ^^  cream"  or  Daniell,  to  use  subacetate  of  lead,  as  purifxii^ 

^^  milk  of  lime,"  known  as  ^^  temper,"  and  to  an  more  thoroughly  and  saving  a  larger  p«;rreii:a..-T 

amount  averaging,  perhaps,  ^^^1^  P^it  of  the  of  sugar,  but  which  is  liable  to  leave  r>oif^ti«>^ 

juice.    The  coagulating  action  of  the  lime  on  lead  compounds  in  the  product;   and  of  I^. 

the  albuminous  matters  of  the  juice  is  aided  by  Scoffern,  to  remove  the  lead  salt  by  mean$  i*.' 

heating  tlie  latter,  but,  until  the  resulting  scum  sulphurous  acid.      Of   these  plans  howcvcr. 

has  risen  and  been  removed,  not  to  above  140'*,  none  have  been  used  to  more  than  a  lizciu  J 

or  at  most  176°  F.    Authorities  generally  speak  extent,  and  some,  as  the  first,  have  been  touJy 

of  neutralizing  quite  tho  acidify  of  the  juice ;  abandoned. 
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Under  the  second  head  should  especially  be  two  riras  of  a  centrifugal  wheel  or  cylinder,  in 
mentioned  the  process  of  evaporating  the  cane  some  forms  termed  a  "  hydro-extractor  '* — es- 
jaic«  in  the  partial  vacuum  secured  by  action  sentially,  a  perforated  plate  or  wire-gauze  web, 
of  an  air-pamp  within  a  large  air-tight  pan  and  within  an  outer  tight  casing  to  catch  the  ex- 
dome,  together  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  the  heat  polled  syrup,  and  from  which  latter  it  is  dis- 
being  applied  to  the  juice  by  means  of  steam  charged  by  a  pipe ;  the  double  cylinder,  first 
circulating  in  a  coil  of  pipe  on  the  inside  of  the  brought  to  a  velocity  of  twelve  hundred  to  fif- 
pan,  or  in  a  steam-jacket  about  it^  or  both,  so  teen  hundred  revolutions  a  minute,  is  then 
that  active  ebullition  and  rapid  concentration  charged  from  a  reservoir  above ;  and,  in  from 
can  be  secured  at  temperatures  of  from  140**  to  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  quality 
ISO'  F. — a  heat  at  which  the  risk  of  waste  by  of  the  sugar  acted  on,  the  soluble  matters  being 
Lurning  and  by  transformation  to  nncrystal-  mainly  thrown  out,  the  machine  is  found  to  re- 
lizable  sugar  is  very  small,  and  at  which  ac-  tain  the  crystals  in  form  of  a  more  or  less  white 
cordingly  a  larger   percentage    and   superior  soft  sugar. 

quality  of  sugar  are  obtained.    This  apparatus,  Patents  were  granted  in  this  country,  in  the 

the  vacnum-pan,,  with  its  usual  accessories  and  year  1869,  to  Messrs.  Nicolas  and  Champagne, 

its  management,  is,  however,  too  well  known  for  the  bleaching  and  defecation  of  sngar-juices 

to  manufacturers  generally  to  require  a  de-  by  the  combined  use  of  sulphur  and  lime ;  to 

tailed  description  here.  Mr.  R.  A.  Stewart,  for  the  defecation  of  cane- 

The  earliest  of  the  improvements  properly  juice  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  dissem- 
falling  nnder  the  third  head,  was  the  now  near-  inated  through  it ;  and  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
ly  obsolete  practice  of  "  claying."  The  sugar  Brashear,  for  a  method  of  defecating  by  expos- 
was,  as  for  similar  modes  at  present,  filled  into  ing  the  juice  in  a  difiused  state  to  the  action  of 
inrerted  conical  moulds,  in  lieu  of  the  coolers,  the  gas  just  named,  as  directly  evolved  in  the 
to  complete  its  crystallization  and  hardening,  fumes  of  burning  sulphur — all  the  parties  named 
and  then  by  removal  of  a  plug  in  the  apex  of  being  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  1862,  Mr. 
the  mould,  allowed  to  drain;  and  the  latter  Edward  Beanes,  of  London,  patented  in  this 
process  was  completed  by  percolation  of  country  the  employment  of  phosphate  of  am- 
water  from  a  paste  of  wet  clay  spread  over  the  monia,  in  conjunction  with  sulphurous  acid  or 
sQ^ar,  thus  displacing  and  removing  coloring  any  of  the  sulphites,  in  the  manufacture  and  re- 
and  other  foreign  matters.  This  process  was  fining  of  sugar ;  and  also  the  use  of  liquid  am- 
vasteful,  and  did  not  give  a  clear  white  nor  a  monia,  in  lieu  of  milk  of  lime,  for  neutralizing 
hard-grained  sugar.  Undoubtedly,  the  so-called  the  acid  developed  in  the  process  (it  is  stated) 
"claying"  with  a  paste  of  sugar,  instead  of  ao-  of  refining  sugar,  though  possibly,  also,  having 
taal  clay,  has  in  some  cases  been  resorted  to.  reference  to  the  raw  manufacture.  It  should 
Bat,  for  the  raw  manufacture,  a  more  efiective  here  be  added,  that  salphurous  acid  and  the 
plan  is  that  of  filtering  the  defecated  joice,  be-  sulphites  are  often  employed  with  a  view,  di- 
fore  evaporation,  through  "  bag  filters  "  of  thick  rectly  or  incidentally,  to  their  power  of  prevenfc- 
cotton  cloth,  and  then  through  bone-black.  The  ftg  or  arresting  fermentation  in  a  saccharine 
crashing  of  the  crystallized  sugar  after  cool-  juice ;  while  against  the  sulphites  at  least  the 
ing,  with  alcohol  not  very  dilute,  has  also  been  objection  has  been  urged  that  they  tend  to  pro- 
practised.  By  neither  of  these  methods,  how-  duce  a  soft  and  imperfect  grain  in  the  sugar. 
ever,  is  a  pure  and  perfectly  white  sugar  ob-  In  1863,  Messrs.  E.  T.  and  E.  O.  De  Gemini,  of 
tained— such  result  being  only  possible  when  Paris,  France,  patented  here  their  method  of 
the  processes  proper  to  the  refining  of  sugar,  clarifying  saccharine  juices  by  subjecting  them 
after  its  granulation,  are  employed.  simultaneously  to  molecular  agitation  (by  means 

The  principal  mechanical  modes  of  purifying  of  a  vertical  shaft  and  dashers  within  the  con- 

and  whitening  raw  sugars,  in  the  moulds,  or  in  taining  vat,  or  of  throwing  in  beneath  jets  of 

hulk,  are  the  following:   1.   In  the  so-called  steam,  or  of  both),  and  to  a  treatment  with 

*'  pneumatic  process,"  a  vacuum  is  created  in  a  animal  charcoal  and  fuller's  earth, 

vacnum-chest  beneath  the  moulds,  and  with  At  least  twenty-four  diflferent  patents  are  re- 

t^'bich,  otherwise    tight,   the  mouths  of  the  corded  as  granted  in  the  United  States  in  the 

moulds  communicate    through   partitions    of  year  1862,  for  forms  of  apparatus  having  for 

wire-gauze,  so  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  their  solo  or  principal  purpose  the  evaporation 

from  without  comes  into  play  to  force  out  from  and  concentration  of  saccharine  liquids;  and  in 

among  the  crystals  the  molasses  and  soluble  the  following  year,  twenty-two  patents  for  ap- 

natters.    This  process  operates  best  when  the  paratus  having  a  similar  object.    The  greater 

t^'stals  are  large  and  firm.    2.  The  purifying  number  of  these,  however,  are  evidently  such  as 

'^f  raw  sugars  by  centrifugal  action^  a  method  have  been  especially  devised  with  a  view  to  the 

originating  in  connection  with  the  beet-sugar  successful  and  economical  working  of  the  juices 

I  laaufacture  in  Europe,  but  which  has  been  of  the  sorgho  and  impJiee,  w^hich,  besides  being 

(faring  the  last  few  years  extending  to  the  usually  concentrated  in  smaller  quantities  than 

preparation  of  raw  cane  sugars,  can,  where  suf-  the  cane  juice,  require  in  some  other  respects, 

licient  motive  power  is  at  hand,  be  resorted  to  also,  a  peculiar  treatment.   {See  Sokghum.)   Mr. 

with  advantage.    The  paste  of  crystallized  su-  S.  Iloyt,  of  New  York,  secured  in  1868  a  patent 

gar  and  syrup  is  run  within  the  inner  one  of  for  a  series  of  evaporating  pans,  placed  vcrti- 
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callr  ono  above  the  other,  the  fire  being  ap-  the  large  amount  of  saline  and  otLtr  Lrd? 

plied  under  tlie  uppermost  one,  and  the  flue  matters  in   the  cane  juice)  eTcn  TK^niam 

thence  diving  beneath  a  second  and  a  third,  wherever  improved  mechanism,  as  the  vacuiii- 

and  ente:-ing  the  chimney — the  pans  having  pan,  bone-black  filters,  etc.,  and  a  more  ^\l\n'\ 

'*  inclined  longitudinally-corrugated  evaporating  supervision  have  been  introduced,  a  conaden 'e 

surfaces,"  of  greater  extent  in  succession,  de-  increase  in  the  yield  of  sugar,  often  as  hizii  ^ 

scending,  and  each  of  the  upper  ones  being  at  30  to  40  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  mortC  ^l 

will  dischai^ed  by  a  pipe  into  the  next  below.  also  a  higher  market  value,  have  been  tie  re 

The  principle  of  endosmose,  discovered  by  suits. 
Dutrochet,  and  substantially  that  known  in  cer-        In  an  account,  in  1861,  of  the  sugar  croi)> 

t:iin  forms,  since  the  researches  of  Professor  Cuba,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  previoM  m 
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Graham,  under  the  names  of  "diffusion"  and  while,  of  1,365  sugar  estates  in  operation, 4 

*'di:UysU^'  {sff  Dijlltsis,  in  the  article  Chemis-  were  still  dependent  on  the  primitive  phn  t-i 

TRY,  AxxTAL  Ctct.op^dia,  18G2),  was  applied  ox-i)ower  only,  and  7  employed  wat<j-pove: 

by  M.  Dubrimfant  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  (it  the  other  949  were  using  steam-power;  and  ii 

would  appear)  directly  from  the  beet  root ;  the  may  be  inferred  that  among  this  class  imprjvr;! 

prooesis  being  patented  by  the  latter  in  April,  methods  of  manufacture  are  also  pretty  gent: 

lSo4,  but  then  superseded  by  the  plan  of  clan-  ally  introduced-     In  Mauritius,  in  ^^^,  4l«;:. 

fyin^r  the  beet  juice  with  baryta.    The  same  in-  100  estates  were  using  the  vacunm-appaniii: : 

ventor  patented  in  June,  1863,  another  refining  and  while  all  of  these  manufactured  a  scptr? : 

apparatus  on  the  dialytic  principle,  the  porous  quality  of  very  light-colored  sugar,  it  is  in  t< 

numbrane  thnmgh  which  diffusion  was  to  take  same  connection  asserted  that  tiiQ  j&cnmn  ff - 

pir-.ce  beinz  o£  parchmentized  paper ;  and  this  .  cess  proves  in  reality  quite  as  cheap  a?  the  er- 

he  applied  for  the  recovery  of  sugar  from  mo-  lier,  inferior,  and  more  wasteful  modcj.  Ti- 

lasses^     Morv?  recently,  according  to  a  statement  Messrs.  Travers  (quoted  in  the  Jaurnal  (^  t',f 

in  the  London  Produce  21arl'€t  Bevieic,  M.  Ro-  Society  o/'j4rf«,  March,  1866,)  say  tliat,  witbr.: 

Wrt,  of  Soclowitz,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  has  ap-  resort  to  Reynoso's  and  other  very  recent  pr> 

plied  the  priueiple  of  diffusion  to  withdraw  the  cesses,  a  point  has  already  been  rcaoLeJ  vki, 

sugar  (and  incidentally  also  mineral  salts,  which  by  means  of  vacuum   boiling,  centrifii?Jil  iTiS- 

can  atterward  l>e  removed,)  from  the  crude  clnnes,  etc.,  white  sugar  can  be  made  as  cht^r'j 

juice  of  tlie  beet.    It  is  said  that  he  has  thus  as  brown,  and  when,  but  for  the  effect  of  tie 

obtained  ten  per  cent,  of  sugar  from- the  beet  scale  of  duties  [speaking  for  England,  wbtrtt:. 

root,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  in  the  residue ;  better  grades  of  whit«  raw  sugars  have  [xi  a 

that  the  process  is  believed  to  be  applicable  to  duty  30  or  40  per  cent.,  or  upward,  hiibtr 

the  cane,  and  seemingly  in  the  way  of  slicing  than  the  brown  or  common  qualities],  all  sq-v 

up  and  directly  macerating  the  stidks ;  that  a  might  be  received  in  a  state  suitable  for  ininr- 

patent  has  also  been  taken  out  in  England  for  diate  use. 

Mr.  Minchin,  of  Aska,  Madras,  covering  the  Outline  of  tJie  Proeesies  of  SvgarS^^iim- 
eraployraent  of  the  like  princi[)le  in  the  extracP  Raw  sugars  are  likely  to  contain,  K^des  kct 
tion  of  sugar  from  (it  appears)  the  cane  grown  water  and  imcrystallizable  sugar,  also  ri-cak- 
in  India ;  that  probably  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  of  lime  or  other  purifying  agents,  and  of  sili:^ 
sugar  in  the  juice  can  thus  be  obtained,  and  matters  from  the  cane  juice,  some  albomcii  s:. 
more  cheaply  than  the  less  quantity  secured  other  vegetable  impurities,  sometimes  mbEt- 
by  the  ordinary  modes ;  and  that  the  method  portions  of  sand  and  clay,  and  gubstanw-s  ot  Ji 
promises  to  be  applicable  to  the  extraction  of  organic  nature — among  them,  caramel— w--^ 
sugar  from  sorghum  and  maize.  impart  color ;  while  in  some  cases  tbej  are  i:- 
Many  of  the  improvements  which  have  now  fested  with  the  disgusting  mite  known  as  tit- 
been  named  are,  in  fact,  such  as  originated  sugiXT'mseci  (acanis  scuxkari).  Even  the  while* 
either  in  course  of  the  investigations  carried  on  raw  sugars  will,  as  yet,  usually  contain  wfriH" 
at  the  outset  of  the  beet-sugar  manufacture  in  less  of  such  impurities ;  and  indeed  the  rtfirdBj: 
France,  or  else  in  the  way  of  new  agents  or  process  itself  seldom.  If  ever,  turns  out  an  ^^'^^ 
methods  applicable  to  the  business  of  refining,  lutely  pure  sugar,  though,  with  care  aD<l  >t:- 
and  which  were  later  transferred  to  the  work-  it  succeeds  in  removing  all  admixtures  of  i Dol- 
ing of  raw  cane  sugar.  Conflicting  opinions  at  ions  or  offensive  character.  The  fallacy,  loi^- 
present  exist  in  regard  to  the  question  how  far  ever,  of  the  supposition,  still  to  some  tric':: 
tlie  raw  manufacture,  as  conducted  on  tlie  sugar  current,  that  brown  sugars  possess  ;:t«:." 
estates,  admits  ultimately  of  improvement ;  as,  sweeteuingpowerthan  the  refined,  is  safficicci- 
while  some  authorities  urge  the  practicability  evident ;  the  deception  having  probably  aii-^^ 
of  producing  there  a  perfectly  pure,  crystalline  from  the  more  ready  dissolving  of  raw  st."^ 
sugar,  others,  although  admitting  that  great  in  the  mouth,  and  from  the  JIaror  of  stc^ ' ' 
improvements  in  the  raw  product  generally  are-  their  non-sacciarine  ingredients,  which  is  H^' ^ 
likely  still  to  be  made,  claim  that  loaf  and  Ixun^  to  be  mistaken  for  sweetness, 
sugars  cannot  on  the  estates  be  successfully  and  The  older  and  simpler  modes  of  sugar-riflEii»^* 
economically  manufactured.  It  is  certain  that  have,  of  late  years,  been  repliced  br  tie- 
in  Louisiana,  in  Cuba,  Java,  Mauritius,  and  more  effective  one  of  which  the  essentiiu  j^^- 
elsewhere,  including  (spite  of  a  swampy  soil  and  tures  are  the  new  methods  of  filteriD?.  civ  «\c- 
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rating  at  low  temperatures  in  the  vacaum-pan,  and  downward  again  through  the  third;  steam 

D<1  the  treatment  of  the  loaves  with  a  pure  heing  admitted  over  the  solution  in  the  first 

frup  instead  of  clay.     In  troth,   there  are  cylinder,  when  charged,  and  in  such  quantity 

carcely  any  two  refineries  in  which  precisely  and  so  long  as  required  to  throw  the  solution 

he  same  methods  and  course  are  pursued;  and  hy  pressure  to  the  top  of  the  second  cylinder, 

crbaps,  in  many  of  them,  there  are  certain  after  which  it  of  course  descends  through  the 

etails  of  apparatus  and  modes  of  ti:eatment  third.   The  solution  is  helieved  to  ho,  in  this  plan, 

rliich  proprietors  may  prefer  not  to  disclose.  less  liable  to  make  for  itself  particular  channels 

The  forms  which  the  refiner  aims  to  produce  through  the    charcoal,   thus  to    some   extent 

lay  bo  classed  as— 1,  loaf  augar^  and  then  (in  escaping  the  action  of  the  latter;  and  the  de- 

[ii3  country  now  more  in  demand),  the  deriva-  colorization  is  said  to  be  more  thorough  than 

ives  fi*om  it;  namely,  2,  J^cJfc,  or  cwi-Zoa/;  3,  in  ordinary  methods  of  filtering    downward 

rmJud^  or  lump  ;  4,  granulated;  and  5,  puU  only.    The  Bertrand  system  of  filtering  is  also 

«rt:«^ or /)dWdJd;*«J sugar,  of dilFerent finenesses;  to  some  extent  introduced  in  this  country,  as 

nd  besides  these,  6,  crystals  (larger  than  the  at    the  refinery  of  Messrs.  Ilavcmeycrs  and 

nliuary  grain),  and  7,  the  soft,  or  coffee  sugars.  Elder,  Brooklyn  (E.  D.),  N.  Y.    In  this  also 

iuperior  sorts  of  raw  sugar  are  properly  re-  the  filters  are  connected  in  sets  of  three,  and 

nired  for  all  but  the  last  named,  which  are  very  ingeniously  by  means  of  the  requisite  num- 

rodaced  from  lower  grades  of  raw  sugar,  either  her  of  pipes,  in  such  a  way  that  every  day  two 

lone,  or  mixed  with  the  drainings  of  the  loaf  of  the  cylinders  shall  be  in  use  in  filtering  sue- 

nd  cr}stal3.    The  refiners  of  this  country  and  cessively  the  same  solution,  while  at  the  same 

rreat  Britain  taken  together,  employ  raw  su-  time  the  third  cylinder  (the  one  which  had  just 

urs  of  great  variety— -West  India,  Louisiana,  before  been  the  longest  in  use,  and  so  taken  in 

loath  American  (Guiana,  Brazil,  Chili,  etc.),  order  through  the  set,  day  after  day,)  shall  bo 

(naritiiis,  Java,  and  Manila  cane  sugars ;  me-  disconnected  from  the  others,  to  be  washed 

mIo;  Hindostan  and  Indian  date  sugar;  and  through,  and  to  have  its  charcoal  removed  and 

inally,  beet  sugar,  to  some  extent.  revivified.    The  requisite  pressure  for  raising 

In  refining,  raw  sugar  is  first  mechanically  the  solution  from  below  the  first  to  the  top  of 

aixed  with  water  in  a  tank,  and  then  brought  the  second  filter,  and  for  aiding  the  filtration, 

nto  complete  solution  within  large  copper  dis-  is  secured  by  simply  placing  the  charging  rcser- 

olving  pans,  known  as  "  blow-up  cisterns,"  in  voir  on  a  floor  above. 

rater  at  165°  F.,  and  by  aid  of  steam,  the  li-  The  filtered  solution  is  next  run  through  a 
por  being  brought  to  29"»  B.  (sp.  gr.,  1.250).  "measure  cistern"  in  successive  charges  into 
iuUock's  blood  may  be  added  at  this  stage  for  the  vacuum-pan,  the  charges  being  made  larger 
larifyiog,  and  with  or  without  some  fine  ani-  and  fewer,  the  finer  the  grain  desired.  The 
rial  charcoal ;  or  the  mixture  of  gelatinous  alu-  boiling  may  be  commenced  at  180°  or  170°  F., 
ulna  and  silica  known  as  "finings"  may  be  and  be  lowered  as  the  syrup  becomes  more 
mployed.  In  any  case,  lime-water  or  some  dense  to  145°,  the  latter,  when  fit  to  granulate, 
qmvtdent  is  added  to  correct  acidity :  the  liquor  being  discharged  into  another  pan,  the  *'  heater," 
lay  finally  be  skimmed,  but  it  is  at  all  events  and  in  this  heated  by  steam  for  a  time  to  180^, 
trained  through  the  false  perforated  bottom  of  and  meanwhile  stuTed,  to  favor  the  formation 
be  dissolving  pan.  The  solution  may  next  bo  of  a  hard  grain ;  or  the  concentration  may  be- 
iltercd  tbroogh  '^  bag  filters ; "  and  these  being,  gin  at  160°,  raising  tlie  heat  toward  the  close  to 
fhen  too  much  foulwl,  washed  by  mechanism,  180°,  and  transferring  the  syrup  when  ready  to 
be  impure  saccharine  liquor  obtained  may  be  crystallize  at  once  into  coolers  or  granulators, 
larified,  and  the  sugar  in  it  saved  by  employing  The  fitness  of  tlie  syrup  to  crystallize  is  asccr- 
be  liquid  to  dissolve  fresh  quantities  of  raw  tained  by  the  simple  means  of  examining  a 
atrar.  In  any  case,  the  removal  of  the  coloring  drop  of  it  against  the  light,  by  drawing  out  be- 
lattors,  albumen,  lime,  etc.,  of  the  solution  is  tween  the  thumb  and  finger — the  ingenious 
omplete<l  by  filtering  through  crushed  or  gran-  device  known  as  the  "proof-stick,"  enabling 
lated  bone-blac^,  contained  in  large,  upright  the  sugar-boiler  to  withdraw  for  this  purpose  a 
ylinders.  From  these,  the  liquor  issues  for  a  little  of  the  syrup  from  the  pan,  without  admis- 
<me  in  a  nearly  or  quite  colorless  condition,  sion  of  air  into  the  latter. 
bough  it  gradually  begins  to  show  color,  until.  The  concentrated  syrup,  being  allowed  to 
a  course  of  from  24  to  72  hours,  the  black  will  cool  and  further  to  solidify,  is  finaUy  filled  into 
0  far  have  lost  its  decolorizing  power  as  to  moulds,  of  different  sizes,  to  drain ;  and  as, 
equire  to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  revivi-  however  good  the  material  used  or  careful  the 
cation.  (^S^  Bone-Blaok,  etc.)  preparation,  the  sugar  coming  out  of  the  vac- 
Certain  methods  of  conducting  the  bone-black  uum-pan  will  show  more  or  less  color,  to  re- 
iitering,  which  are  more  or  less  peculiar,  are  move  this  the  process  of  "liquoring"  is  now 
Quse.  Mr,  "William  Moller,  of  New  York,  em-  generally  resorted  to:  a  pure,  white,  saturated 
%s  a  system  of  filtering  in  which,  the  cylin-  syrup  is  several  times  poured  in  upon  the 
ers  being  properly  connected  in  sets  of  three,  loaves,  this  by  its  water  displacing  the  coloring 
nd  fiu'nished  with  air-tight  covers,  the  course  impurities,  and,  while  it  can  dissolve  no  sugar, 
*f  the  solution  in  each  set  is,  downward  through  serving  to  give  a  final  coating  of  sugar  to  the 
be  first  cylinder,  upward  through  the  second,  crystals.    After  thus  draining  for  several  day^ 
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the  loares  or  titlcrs  are  properly  trimmed,  and  being  discharged,  the  surface  of  the  crystab  ii 

then  dried  by  baking  for  several  days  in  ovens  farther  cleansed  by  sprinkling  liquor  into  the 

heated  by  steam  to  130°  or  140^.     '  machines  by  means  of  a  watering-can -a  few 

Certain  mechanical  methods  have  been  re-  pints  to  each  hundred  weight    If  the  crrstals 

sorted  to  for    expediting  and  perfecting  the  bemade  too  large,  they  di^olve  with  difiScdtj. 

draining  and   cleansing  of  the   sugar  in  the  and  are  so  far  less  desirable  for  geoeral  cca- 

loaves  or  bulk,  some  of  them  already  referred  snmption.     (Ure.)    The  mannfactore  of  ay- 

to  under  the  raw  manufacture ;  as,  by  applying  tals  in  Great  Britain  is  especially  earned  on  b^ 

compressed  air  upon  the  loaves,  by  the  vacuum  London  and  Bristol,  and  in  some  Scotch  refia-* 

or  **  pneumatic    process,"  and  by  centrifugal  eries. 

action :  in  the  last,  the  plan  of  whirling  the  Recent  Improtements  in  5t/^ar-^tis^.— 1l 
loaves  in  the  moulds,  being  regarded  as  danger-  Cuba,  as  preparatory  to  the  applicttionoflim*. 
ous,  has  not  come  into  general  use ;  but  the  Mr.  Swift  has,  since  1860,  employed  the  mi 
method  with  the  hydro-extractor  or  small  cen-  phosphate  of  lime,  and  M.  Reynwo,*  more  .v 
trifugal  machine  has  succeeded  well,  being  re-  cently,  the  acid  phosphate  of  alumina,  as  dan- 
sorted  to  in  the  making  of  crystals,  and  of  the  fying  agents;  either  of  these  being  pot  directij 
soft  refined  sugars.  The  drainings  from  the  into  the  expressed  juice,  and  a  very  thorourh 
loaves  are  usually  once  or  oftener  mixed  with  purification  being  thus  secured.  The  latter  aJt 
raw  sugar  and  concentrated  for  sugars  of  in-  (superphosphate  of  alumina)  was  employed  in 
ferior  quality,  commonly  soft,  and  then  known  England  as  early  as  1857,  by  Mr.  Oxland.  K^ 
in  the  business  and  trade  as  ** pieces,"  "has-  garding  the  use  of  blood  for  darifyinp m li4>»' 
tards,"  etc.;  but  ultimately  such  drainings,  in  to  leave  in  the  syrup  some  unooagidated  mattes 
some  cases  with  and  in  others  without  a  sepa-  and  salts,  tending  to  promote  fermentation  in  it. 
rate  purification,  are  sold  as  "  syrups."  Mr.  Oxland  clarifies  instead  witii  the  ilamij 

"  Cut-loaf"  sugar  is  formed  from  the  loaf  by  salt  named — 13  02.  to  the  ton  of  sagp-ar^ 

means  of  different  forms  of  simple  mechanism ;  powdered  animal  charcoal.    The  solntion  ¥a? 

as  in  the  use  of  one  of  the  machines  invented  thus  so  completely  purified  that  less  booe-bbk 

by  Mr.  William  Moller,  by  first  sawing  into  was  subsequently  required;  and  the  meth«)dTfc 

thin  slabs  by  parallel  circular  saws,  and  then  considered  to  render  very  impure  raw  scgir* 

dividing  those  into  blocks  of  convenient  size  available. — Note  in  Amer.  Jour,  of  Scitw.  t. 

for  table  use,  by  cutting  them  one  at  a  time  25,  Jan.,  1858. 

with  a  series  of  knife-blades,  set  on  a  stamp-  Mr.  J.  C.  Tucker,  of  Kew  York,  ohtainrlb 

head  and  crossing  at  right  angles.     "  Crushed  "  1860,  a  patent  for  the  decoloring  or  defecaiJ  3 

sugar  is  prepared  by  crushing  the  loaf  to  lumps  of  saccharine  liquids,  by  use  of  hydrate  e: 

of  varying  size  and  shape;  "granulated,"  by  alumina,  prepared  by  deoomposkng  a  solnti^^ 

screening  out  from  the  crushed  sugars,  or  from  of  the  sulphate  of  that  earth  by  cream  of  liicv. 

fragments  or  even  entire  loaves  finely  crushed  and  to  be.  used  either  with  or  without  amoAi 

up    for  the  purpose,   the  separated  crystals;  charcoal. 

and  "  pulverized  "  or  "  powdered  "  sugars,  by  The  use  of  alumiiiay  as  also  of  harift^  «?• 
grinding  the  crushed  loaf,  and  usually  with  the  pears  to  have  originated  with  the  beet-sr- 
debris  or  sugar-dust  from  the  other  operations,  manufacture,  in  one  mode  of  which  itisttil  & 
to  a  more  or  less  fine  flour;  the  diflferent  fine-*  common  plan  to  add  hydrate  of  limedirec-j'- 
nesses  being  then,  as  may  be  done  also  in  case  the  juice  or  solution  from  the  roots,  and  tit: 
of  granulated  sugars,  sepai'ated  by  screening,  to  introduce  ammonia-alum,  at  once  to  cooTtft 
In  England,  the  term  "  crushed"  is  applied  to  the  lime  into  a  sulphate,  and  to  aid  thedariw.- 
an  inferior  refined  sugar,  corresponding,  it  tion  by  the  alumina  set  free.  Baryta  i?  still  -■ 
would  appear,  to  the  coffee  sugars.  some  extent  employed  in  France  and  Belpcc 

For  the  preparation  of  "  crystals,"  sometimes  as  a  defecating  agent  for  beet  juice,  in  lics;"^ 

known  as  "centrifugal  sugar,"  vacuum-pans  of  lime;  though  at  some  refineries  it  ha-sattf: 

unusually  large  size,  and  provided  with  extra  trial,  been  rejected,  on  account  of  tlie  coxit*-^ 

heating  surface  by  means  of  additional  coils,  characterof  the  residues,  and  the  risk  of  poisct- 

are  em[)loyed.     The  object   being  to  secure  ous  baryta-salts  in  the  sugar.    Mr.  Goe^^ai'- 

large  crystals,  the  pan  is  several  times  charged  (previously  cited)  quotes  M.  Kessler— 22;'/'^ 

with  small  cnarges,  each  in  succession  being  de  Chim,  AppliguSe^  ISQS — as  stronglT iaToivii: 

concentrated,  but  the  aim  being  to  keep  the  the  use  of  caustic  mai^ma  for  defecating  N^t 

solution  just  dense  enough  to  continue  feeding  juice;  though  the  former,  from  penoual  o> 

the  crystals  first  formed,  without  favoring  the  servation  in  Cuba,  and  from  some  eip^rifl^^-' 

formation  of  successive  crops  of  them;   and  made  by  himself,  questions  whether  ni8gTiet-» 

further,  in  order  to  keep  up  this  action,  for  will  serve  in  the  warmer  climates  for  cane  juA; 

several  times  in  succession  but  one-half  the  while  at  the  same  time  he  believes  it  »«^- 

contents  of  the  pan  are  at  a  time  discharged  answer  well  fqr  clarifying  solutions  of  n- 

into  the  heater,  the  remaining  one-half  being  sugar. 

reserved   to  afford  nuclei  for  the  succeeding  Although,  in  boiling  with  the  Tacoom-r*- 

charges  of  solution.    The  mass  in  a  semi-fluid  the  saccharino  solutions  may  he  kept  gencr.^  • 

condition  is  at  the  proper  moment  speedily  re-  at  from  180**  F.  down  to  160**,  or  lower,  j- 

moved  to  centrifugal  machines,  and  the  syrup  the  steam,  used  to  heat  the  solution  h£s  ^^ 
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most  commonlj  a  temporatare  alH>v6  212°,  and 
oilea  as  high  as  225°,  perhaps  even  240°.  In 
consequence,  portions  of  the  syrup  coming  in 
contact  with  the  coils  and  surl'acea  of  the  pan 
are  inevitably  bnmt  (carbonized) ;  so  that, 
while  some  crystaUizahle  sngar  becomes  lost  in 
caramel  and  "syrup,"  the  increased  depth  of 
color  acquired  by  the  syrup  in  the  pan  becomes 
'at  the  same  time  in  large  part  accounted  for. 

To  obviate  the  diflBculty  just  referred  to,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Patrick,  of  Highgate,  England,  has  de- 
vised a  plan  of  heating  the  vacuum-pan  by  hot 
water  or  vapor,  having  a  temperature  consider- 
ably below  the  boiling-point,  at  the  same  time 
that  air,  heated  to  a  like  temperature,  is  dis- 
tribated  through  the  syrup  from  openings  in 
other  pipes  within  the  pan,  and  facilitates 
evaporation  by  carrying  off  the  vapor  as  form- 
ed^tbe  entire  evaporation,  of  course,  being 
removed  by  the  air-pump.  The  apparatus  may 
be  used  either  for  the  cane  juice  or  in  refining ; 
and  it  is  said  to  effect  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  crystallized  sugar  obtained. — New- 
UrCs  Lond,  J&ur.^  1862. 

Messrs.  Edw.  Beanes  and  0.  "W.  Finzel,  Eng- 
land, have  also  patented,  in  succession,  two 
forms  of  apparatus  designed  to  secure  the  like 
object.  In  the  first  of  these  (1865),  they  aim 
to  boil  the  syrup  rapidly  enough  by  use  of  hot 
water  at  or  near  the  boiling-point,  or  of  steam 
at  not  above  215°  F.  (li  lbs.  pressure),  securing 
to  this  end  an  equable  heating  of  the  pipes 
within  the  pan,  by  increasing  their  number  and 
making  them  shorter,  (i^.,  1865.)  In  the 
second,  patented  also  in  the  United  States,  they 
make  the  vacuum-pan  of  a  new  shape,  the 
dome-space  above,  and  the  pan  below  the  con- 
necting flanges,  being  long  and  narrow,  and  a 
large  number  of  short  pipes  being  extended 
irom  side  to  side  of  the  pan,  so  that  during  its 
passage  through  them,  steam  or  hot  water  will 


scarcely  lose  any  appreciable  degree  of  heat ; 
while,  further  to  secure  an  equable  appli- 
cation of  the  heat,  the  hot  water  or  steam  is 
admitted  on  each  side  of  the  pan  into  about 
one-half  the  number  of  pipes.    (/&.,  1866.) 

In  the  year  1859,  patents  (U.  8.)  were  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  A.  H.  Tait,  of  New  York,  for  clari- 
fying saccharine  solutions  by  oxide  of  tin,  and 
to  Mr.  John  Spangenberg,  of  New  York,  for 
decolorizing  and  defecating  the  same  with  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  tin;  in  1860,  to  Mr.  II.  G.  0. 
Paulsen,  also  of  the  same  place,  for  two  methods 
of  defecating  raw  sugars  and  syrups  or  molasses, 
the  one  with  dilute  alcohol,  the  other  with  al- 
cohol and  sulphuric  ether,  and  in  both  under 
pressure  and  aboveP  the  boiling-points ;  and  in 

1863,  to  tlie  same,  for  cleansing  sugar  in  the 
moulds,  and  cooled  to  about  95°,  by  causing  the 
passage  of  air,  and  then,  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump  and  condenser,  of  alcoholic  vapor  at  100° 
to  150°,  through  the  loaf, — the  latter  to  leach 
out  from  among  the  (Crystals  the  remaining*  por- 
tions of  syrup. 

The  employment  of  spirit  in  some  form,  and 
often  in  connection  with  acids,  for  cleansing 
sugar  from  molasses  or  syrup,  has  had  for  its 
aim  to  avoid  the  disappearance  of  some  portion 
of  sugar  in  the  drainings.  In  fact,  alcohol  and 
acetic  add  have  been,  in  France  and  Belgium, 
to  some  extent  used,  since  1849,  in  refining,  as 
well  as  in  detennining  the  percentage  of  sugars. 

ImportaUon  and  Consumption  of  Sugar  and 
Mokuaes  in  the  United  States, — The  following 
tabular  and  other  exhibits,  relative  to  the  sugar 
trade  of  the  United  States,  are  condensed  from 
the  "Annual  Statements"  issued  from  the 
oflBce  of  tiio  New  York  Shipping  and  Commer- 
cial List,  The  import  and  consumption  of 
unrefined  sugars,  at  and  from  the  port  of  New 
York,  for  the  years  ending  December  81,  1863, 

1864,  and  1865,  respectively,  were  as  follows: 


PLACES  OF  EXPOETATION. 


From  Cuba 

*•    Porto  Rico 

"     Bt  Croix,  and  other  Danish  West  Indies 

"    Brazil.T? 

**    Manila 

*    Java  

*•     BarlMidoos 

**     Demarara ; 

"     Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  other  English  Islands 

"    Monlniqae. , 

^    Bt  Domingo,  and  other  West  Indies 

**    £uropean,  and  other  foreign  ports 

Total  receipts  of  foreijfn,  direct 

Aotl,  Melado  (40  per  cent  deducted) 

RccciTcd  from  Lonisiann 

**      from  other  coastwise  ports 

Total  receipts 

Arid  Btock,  Jannaty  1,  of  each  year 

Total  supply 

i^odQct  exports,  shipments  to  San  Francisco  and  Inland  to  Canada  included. . . . 

.  Balance 

Deduct  stock,  January  1,  of  following  year 

^fcen  from  this  port  for  consumption 


Total  receipts,  In  tons  of  2,240  lbs. 


1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

187.282 

128,428 

198,227 

9,646 

6,420 

15,926 

88T 

23 

178 

4,671 

1,796 

8.623 

8,119 

5,001 

4,460 

93 

4:^ 

184 

457 

178 

890 

1,981 

940 

1,975 

1,424 

292 

1,118 

2,385 

203 

2,798 

898 

51 

123 

1.422 

863 

715 

163,120 

189,127     • 

228,241 

1,0S5 

1,820 

1,850 

82,183 

.      10.S53 

.  107 

4,452 

4,422 

2,227 

200,840 

155,721 

231,925 

21,256 

22,M0    . 

17,065 

222,096 

178,861 

248,990 

4,292 

19,249 

1,910 

217,804 

159,112 

W7,090 

22,640 

17,065 

88^512 

195,164 


142,017 


218,563 


/ 
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SUGAR. 


There  was,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  of  71,521  tons.    The  following  is  a  general  state- 
year,  a  decrease  in  total  consumption  of  sugars  ment  of  the  receipts  of  foreign  sigars  in  th( 
from  this  port,  in  1868,  of  24^166  tons;  and  in  United  States  for  Uie  same  years: 
1864,  of  53,117  tons;  and  an  increase,  in  1865, 


PLACES  OF  IMFOETATIOy. 


At  New  York,  direct. 
*♦  Boston  •* 

"  Philadelphia   "     . 
»♦  Baltimore       ** 
"  New  Orleans  ** 
"  Other  porta     " 


Total  receipts  of  foreljm. 
th< 


Add  stock  ai  all  too  ports,  January  1,  of  each  year. 


Total  snpply. 

Deduct  exports,  and  shipments  inland  to  Canada,  flrom  all  ports. 


Balance 

Dedact  stock  at  all  tho  ports,  January  1,  of  following  year. 


Total  consumption  of  foreign,  each  year. 


Decrease  in  consumption  of  foreign  sugars. 
Increase  in  ** 


ti 


Total  reoeipts,  in  tou  of  2ij4  li 


1863. 


1884.   .   1865. 


27,6T0 

16,&63 

214 

6,116 


iS9.i?i  '  **»;»: 

2S.135  .^' *^ 

24,1«  .      4"^» 

ii.m  *    SIC 

t,5T0  lL"i:- 


248,187 
21,185 


21iM9 
27,967 


26*,&72    I     241066   i    &.:^' 
6,S97    I       26,920    ■      >Ji\ 


259.275 
27,96T 


S2U46 
2d,4S6 


281,808         192,660 


10,108 


Add  to  the  total  consumption  for  each  year,  of  foreign,  as  abore,  the  estimated 
amount  of  crops  (of  one  or  more  years)  of  Louisiauu,  Texas,  etc,  distributed  in 
the  given  year 


Total  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  cane  sugar,  in  each  giren  year. 


58,000 


6S,64d 


284,dOS 


Decrease  in  total  consumption. 
Incrcose  ii»     ♦*  ** 


145,108 


41.-4' 


etv 


i?,m 

5.(«'' 

saQ.6eo 

S6C>.H» 

63,648 

IS^.lt 


Tho  consumption  of  raw  sugars  in  California 
and  Oregon  is  put  down,  for  1864,  at  (proba- 
bly) 10,500  tons,  and  for  1865  at.  11,000  tons. 
A  very  great  diminution  of  the  sugar-crop  of 
Louisiana,  consequent  on  the  troubled  state  of 
the  country,  marked  the  years  1863,  1864,  and 
1865.  This,  being  accompanied  in  the  first  two 
of  the  years  named  with  a  greatly  reduced  de- 
mand in  tbe  country  at  large,  did  not  obviously 
affect  the  importation  of  this  staple;  but  in 
1865,  when  the  general  demand  was  again 
largely  augmented,  the  failure  of  the  domestic 
supply  inured  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  produ- 
cers, especially  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
most  of  all  in  Cuba,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
excess  of  foreign  sugar  in  that  year  was 
drawn.  Indeed,  although  the  total  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  country,  when  the  yield  in 
Louisiana  was  ordinarily  large,  has  frequently 
been  greater  than  in  1865,  yet  the  consumption 
of  foreign  sugars — exceeding  the  nearest  pre- 
vious approach,  in  1860,  by  nearly  50,000  tons — 
was  never  before  so  great.  It  w as  admitted  th at 
the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1866  must  still 
be  comparatively  small — some  15,000  to  20,000 


.f 


hhds.,  perhaps,  and  not  enough  to  allow 
large  shipmeuts ;  and,  the  demand  stiU  iscrr.  - 
ing,  it  appeared  that  the  import  of  forvj. 
sugars  would  be  yet  larger  in  the  jcar  !>= " 
The  refineries  manufacturing  "clarifitd  ^!:-■ 
ars,"   or    those  from '  molasses,  consnrcei  : 
1864  about  100,000  hhds.  of  that  artickjr- 
ducing,  say,  22,321  tons  of  soft  sugar;  ai^dt: 
quantities  in  1865  were  probably  aboct  ti. 
same.    The  quantity  of  maple  sugar  is  c-:.- 
mated,  for  1864,  at  from  26,000  to  28,Ck)0 t'lv 
and  for  1865,  at  27,000  to  29,000  ton?.  L 
1864,  it  was  announced  that  a  company  i^itr. 
largo  capital  was  about  to  embark  in  thc't*^' 
sugar  manufacture  in  this  country;  and  an- :  ..r 
also  in  that  of  sugar  from  the  Indian  cvr. 
which  is  grown  so  abundantly  and  cbe Jip^  • 
the  more  western  States ;  but  the  stateffitt** 
quoted  give  no  estimates  as  yet  of  sogar  fc^c. 
the  beet,  corn,  or  even  sorghum;  the  ihk: 
manufacture  from  the  last  named  suU  \xC': 
that  of  syrup  or  molasses. 

The  following  are  the  average  pric«  at  Ntr 
York,  per  100  fts.,  yearly>  from  1861  ioInO, 
inclusive,  of  the  sorts  of  sugar  below  nameO: 


SOBTS  OF  SnOAS. 


New  Orleans  . . . . 
Cuba  muscorado, 

Porto  Rico , 

Havana  (white)., 
Havana  (brown) 

Haiiila , 

Brazil  (brown)... 
Melado 


1861. 


$6  50 

5  95 

6  69 
8  05 
6  86 
6  85 
5  83 
S  S3 


1862. 


$8  Uk 

7  921 

8  59* 
10  55* 

8  83 
7  96 
7  931 
4  79* 


1863. 


$11  16 

10  77 

11  65' 
18  81 
11  34 
10  71 
10  73 

6  83 


1864. 


$18  65 
17  22 
Id  88 
21  77 
17  74 
16  71 
U  97 
11  59 


1861 


1       fi"  -• 
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The  highest  prices  of  white  Havana  sngar  in  rNorwogian)  dollars  each.    The  public  debt  of 

ho  jeaM  named,  in  order,   were  (October),  Sweden  was,  in  1865,  74,068,000  rix  dpllars; 

110.25 ;  (November)  $12.50 ;  (October  and  No-  that  of  Nprway  8,240,700  dollars.  The  Swedish 

ember)  $15.50;  (Angnst)  $29.00;   (January)  army  consisted,  in  1866,  of  124,807  men.    Nor- 

;26.50;  and  the  lowest  prices  of  the  same,  in  way,  according  to  the  new  anny  bill  of  1866, 

he  same   years  (June),   $6.50 ;    (March  and  had,  in  time  of  peace,  a  regular  array  of  12,000 

Ipril)   $9.00;    (January)    $11.25;    (January)  men*  and  in  tiine  of  war  18,000.    Thelandwehr 

114.75 ;  (May  and  June)  $15.50.    The  highest  is  to  be  exclusively  used  for  the  defence  of  the 

trices  of  Cuba  muscovado  were  (October  and  country.    The  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 

<"07ember),  $8.75;   (November)  $11.00;  (No-  ports  of  Sweden,  in  1864,  was  as  follows :  im- 

ember)  $13.25;   (August)  $25.00;   (January)  ports,  96,549,000;  e^orts,  94,000,000  rix  dol- 

22.50;  and  the  highest  prices  of  New  Orleans  lars.    The  imports  of  Norway,  in  1863,  were 

Qj^ar  (December),  $9.80 ;   (November)  $11.50 ;  valued  at  19,854,000 ;  the  exports  at  14,947,000 

November)  $14.25;  (August)  $26.00;  (of  the  dollars. 

irst  raonth,  January)  $25.00.  The  old  Swedish  Constitution,  according  to 

Finally,  the  consumption  of  sugar  from  all  which  the  Diet  consisted  of  four  chambers  or 

mrea  in  the  United  States,  in  1864,  is  set  estates,  namely,  those  of  the  nobles,  the  clergy, 

own  at  280,500  tons  (a  decrease  of  60,000  tons  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants,  formally  ceased 

rom  the  preceding  year) ;  and  in  1865,  at  412,-  by  the  adjournment  of  the  Diet,  on  June  22d. 

00  tons  (an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  The  next  Diet  would  consist  of  only  two  cham- 

f  131,500  tons).  hers.  (See  the  main  points  of  the  new  Swedish 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms  Constitution  in  the  Annual  Cyclopedia  for 

a  Northern  Europe,  united  under  one  king.  1865.) 

Vesent  king,  Charies  XV.,  born  May  3,  1826;  SWITZERLAND,  a  Federal  Republic  in  En- 
ncceeded  his  father  on  July  8,  1859.  Area  of  rope.*  Area,  15,933 square  miles;  population, 
tweden  and  Norway,  292,440  square  miles,  in  1860,  2,510,494.  The  Federal  army,  in  1865, 
Population  of  Sweden,  in  1860,  according  to  the  consisted  of  197,963  men  (of  whom  47,944  were 
ensus,  2,272,687;  in  1865,  according  to  thecal-  reserved  troops,  and  64,549  landwchr).  Pres- 
ulation  based  upon  the  annual  surplus  of  ident  of  the  "  Federal  Council "  (the  executive 
jrtlis  over  deaths,  2,412,983;  population  of  consisting  of  seven  members)  for  1866,  Jos. 
WW  ay,  according  to  the  census  of  1855, 1,490,-  M^tin  Kntlsel,  of  Lucerne;  for  1867,  Con- 
47;  according  to  the  census  of  1865, 1,701,478,  stantin  Fornerod,  of  Vaud. 
Tie  Swedish  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  In  January  a  popular  vote  was  taken  on  some 
?'est  Indies,  had,  in  1866,  2,898  inhabitants,  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
ho  Swedish  budget  for  1867  estimates  the  third  amendment,  providing  for  the  right  of 
evenue  and  expenditures  at  85,578,740  rix  dol-  voting  in  communal  affairs  by  citizens  settled 
irs  each.  The  larger  portion  of  the  army  and  in  other  cantons  than  their  own,  and  the  sixth, 
lany  civil  officers  receive  their  pay  from  certain  providing  for  religious  liberty,  were  adopted ;  all 
rown  lands,  the  revenue  from  which  is  not  in-  the  others  were  rejected.  In  December  the  Fed- 
laded  in  the  budget.  In  the  Norwegian  budget,  eral  Assembly  voted  a  loan  of  12,000,000  francs 
)r  the  period  from  1866  to  1869,  the  annual  for  furnishing  the  Federal  army  with  breach- 
evenae  and  expenditures  are  fixed  at  4,770,000  loaders. 


T 

TAXATION.     (See  FrarAsoBs.)  and  London  Telegraph  Company,"  its  members 

TELEGRAPH,    Eleotbio.     In    connection  all  citizens  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Peter  Cooper 

•ith  the  telegraphic  movements  and  progress  of  president,  was  organized  in  1854.    The  "  Atlan- 

»e  year  1866,  two  great  enterprises  will  mainly  tic  Telegraph  Company"  was  formed  in  1856; 

laim  attention;  those,  namely,  of  the  laying  and  of  this,  in  1858,  the  members  were  citizens 

f  the  Atlantic  submarine  wires,  and   of  the  of  Great  Britain,  tLj  United  States,  and  the 

oatinued  fiirtherance  of  the  overland  inter-  Canada?,  its  president  at  the  time  being  Mr. 

ontinental  or  Russo- American  line.  Samuel  Gurney,  of  London. 

The  Atlantic  Submarine  Telegraph  Line. —  In  the  first  attempt  at  the  laying  of  a  cable 

*f  the  earlier  attempts  to  lay  a  telegraph  cable  across   the  Atlantic,   commenced    August   6, 

long  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  1857,  the  cable  parted,  with  loss  o^  the  shore 

feland  to  Newfoundland,  with  the  history  of  end,  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  when  334 

hich  the  reading  public  have  been  generally  miles  of  it,  starting  at  Valontia  Bay  on  the 

lade  familiar,  accounts  will  be  found  under  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  had  been  paid  out. 

roper  titles  in  the  New  Amkbioan  Cyclops-    ■ 

J'^   and   in  previous  volumes  of  this   CyOLO-  ♦  SecAwiarALCTCLOPiEDiAforlSCT.  foranaccoantofthe 

'€DIA  Federal  Constitution,  the  population  of  each  of  the  cantons, 

rp,    •      .   .     ,    ,,  ,^         ^     ,      -^T      ^        11      -1  ecclesiastical  statistics,  Urgest  cUle«,  and  th*  oompositioc 

ine  ongmal   "New  York,  Newfoundland,  of  the  National  Council. 


TELEGRAPH,  ELECTRIC. 


In  the  second  attempt,  began  in  mid-ocean, 
Jnne  2G,  1858,  after  the  cable  hod  sereral  times 
parted  and  been  re-aplioed,  but  stiJl  wichont 
inceess,  tlie  enterprUo  iras  for  the  fitnc  abao- 
donetl.  In  the  tbird  expedition,  the  pajing-ont 
beiog  alio  commenced  in  raid-ocean,  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  succeed i Dg  Jnly,  a  cnble  wosaRuc- 
oessfhlly  laid,  its  western  end  being  landed  on 
the  6th  of  August;  but  the  traDamission  of 
aignnla  by  this,  at  beat  irregular,  finally  ceased 
about  the  1st  of  September  of  llie  siLme  year. 
A  fourth  espodition,  and  in  which  the  steam- 
ship Great  Eastern  was  for  the  first  time  em- 
ployed, set  out  fj'om  Valentia  Baj  in  July, 
1S65,  laying  the  shore  end  of  a  cable  of  new 
and  improved  constraction  at  that  point  on  the 
Slst  of  the  month  named:  afler  the  paying-out 
of  about  1,212  nautical  miles'  length  of  this,  a 
fault  became  evident,  and,  the  cable  parting 
during  the  efforts  made  to  recover  the  defective 
portion,  and  grappling  for  it  proving  unsuccesa- 
fiil,  this  attempt  also  was  abandoned.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  these  (thus  far)  nnavailing 
trials  had  already  involved  an  outlay  of  not  less 
than  $8,000,000. 

The  electricians  in  charge,  at  Valontia,  of 
the  shore  end  of  the  cable  of  1866  couiinucd 
to  test  daily,  at  the  hours  of  12  ti.  and  6 
p.  M.,  the  conductivity  of  the  core,  this  con- 
dition being  determined  in  a  case  of  the  kind 
by  oomparison  of  the  amount  of  resistance  op- 
posed by  the  wires  to  the  passage  of  the  cur~ 
rcnl^  as  shown  by  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer 
placed  in  the  circuit,  with  the  aecnrately  known 
number  of  "units"  of  resistance  of  another 
ooil  of  given  length,  and  charged  in  succession 
from  the  same  battery.  The  general  result 
being  tliat  the  average  resistance  proper  to  the 
coreatthe  moment  of  the  rupture,  olthoQgh  sub- 
ject to  marked  fluctuations  throngh  the  dis- 
turbing agency  of  magnetio  storms,  and  even 
(it  appeared)  through  that  of  changes  of  atmos- 
pheric pressuro— a  high  barometer  being  at- 
tended with  increased  resistance,  and  r.  c. — 
was  still  at  other  times  steadily  maintained, 
ranging  in  fact  very  close  to  5,000,000,000 
"units"  of  the  standard  employed,  it  followed 
that  no  fault  or  leakage  of  the  current  had 
Bupervencd  at  any  point  nearer  than  the  broken 
eitremity;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  insula- 
tion and  continuity,  and  hence,  the  working 
condition,  of  the  cable  rem^cd  unimpaired. 
Prof.  William  Thomson,  among  others,  main- 
tained accordingly  that  the  broken  cable  could 
Btill  be  completed  to  a  perfect  lino;  and  under 
this  assurance  and  the  yet  untiring  efforts  of 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  others,  in  behalf  of  the 
LTi  :j'  ral  enterprise,  it  was  determined  to  under- 
tiiki-  i:i  1886  both  the  laying  of  a  new  cable, 
;inil  the  recovery  and  completion  of  the  large 
|iiii  liiiii  remaining  submerged  from  the  prcvioua 

I  lio  newly-formed  "Telegraph  Constniction 
Co.,''  composed  substantially  of  the  manufac- 
turers, undertook  to  produce  the  additional 
amount  of  cable  to  make  the  2, TOO  miles  re- 


quired for  both  the  pnrpoms  jnrt  nimcL  '^'- 
at  the  mere  estimated  cost,  £500,000;  i~:  - 
condition  of  receiving  the  farther  snm  of  £;>.".. 
000  iu  case  of  the  enccess  of  Ibe  taterjTJ- 
The  sums  so  required   were  to  be  niid  Lj  ti.! 

Tel.  Co, ;  "  and  the  profits  of  tbe  llae,  »t:t 
realized,  were  to  be  divided  in  cM^n  itipiik':^ 
proportions  between  the  sliarelioldeTg  in 
neiv  and  those  in  the  former  compaaifs 

The  cable  required  in  addiUon  to  Its  »s-i- 
what  more  than  1,000  miles  in  koglh  rent- 
ing from  that  of  1865,  was  ronplctel  urir  I: 
May,  ISG6.  The  sailing qnalities  of  tbtGrr;i: 
Eastern  and  her  capability  of  being  tH^; 
mancenvred,  had  been  greatly  impiwri  1; 
the  clearing  from  the  bottom  of  the  sliip  ofitc 
thick  coating  of  mnscles  and  other  auiLr 
growths,  and  by  arran^ng  the  paddle-vW:? 
BO  that  either  could  be  cast  looser  tb*  oiif. 
and  aided  by  the  screw,  alone  rotating  T 
tliree  tanks  of  the  great  steamer  odmiiliDr  <::.' 
2,200  miles  of  cable,  the  screw-sUamer  ^-.i- 
way  was  chartered  to  recdve  the  renai-x.'.: 
bOO  miles  (part  of  the  old  cable);  vUt  i.: 
Borew-steamer  Albany  and  the  goreraii-". 
war  steamer  Terrible,  completed  the  n'v. 
fleet. 

The  new  cable  was,  in  the  main,  arafi- : 
that  of  the  year  Irefore ;  bnl  the  iron  mn-  c--: 
in  it  had  been  galvanized,  the  belter  u  r---' 
rusting,  and  also  in  part  annealed;  tnJ  ;.. 
eonstmction  was  snob  as  to  throw  ap'D  iit 
Manila  yarn  ita  proportion  of  the  ti<il  ^trJL 
The  cable  was  thus  at  once  more  pliabk  ul 
stronger;  and  the  yarn  in  itnotbeinpBlaKiii 
with  the  tar  solution  before  osed.iI  ViiK^ 
liable  to  slip,  when,  iu  paying  oot,  it  misil  ts- 
come  necessary  to  check  it  with  the  n;- 
stoppers.  The  picking-up  machinerj  in^i 
how  of  the  Great  Eastern  was  of  greai  dice:- 
sions  and  strength ;  and  this  aad  the  paf.s-'- 
out  machine  (also  stronger  than  bcfon.  i-i 
which  coutd  now  bo  niMJe  also  to  biil  i: ' 
were  each  connected  with  a  ^0-hors^po*■" 
engine,  independent  of  those  propelibj  '-< 

Out  abowing  a  section  and  au  exterior  nti 
of  each  cable  d  rawn  to  the  full  siie,  so  ilisl  «-- 
parisons  may  be  readily  made. 


The  cable  of  1853  had  fora  coudndoric- 
pcr  strand  of  7  wires,  S  laid  around  1 :  •'■'■■ ' 
10711)8.  per  nautical  mile.  The  iosal=t.\-  ' - 
of  gutta-percha,  laid  on  in  three  r"'.*:!--'' 
weight  201  lbs.  per  nantical  mile-  T^o  ' "-  ■ 
coat  was  composed  of  18  strands  of  clu-"''- 
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Irun  wire,  each  btrand  mode  of  7  wires,  twisted 
G  around  I,  laid  equally  aronnd  the  core,  which 
liod  previonslf  been  padded  with  &  serving  of 
tured  hemp.  BreakiDg  strtun,  8  tons,  5  cwt 
I'apablo  of  liearing  its  own  weight  in  a  trifle 
\rsi  thiiD  five  mllea'  depth  of  natcr.  Length 
uf  cable  prodnced,  2,1T4  nautical  rniie", 
1865. 


In  the  cable  of  19G5  the  pocductur  waa  n  rop- 
per  strand  of  7  wires,  fi  laid  around  1 ;  weight 
M)lb9.  per  nauticnl  mile.  Embedded  in  Cliat- 
tcrton's  cotnpoand.  Insnlation  was  effected 
with  pitta-pcrclia  and  Ohatterton's  corapoac'd. 
Weight  400  lbs.  per  nautical  mile.  The  enter 
fost  was  10  single  wires,  each  wire  sorrounded 
ii'ith  tarred  Manila  rope,  and  the  whole  laid 
spirailr  around  tlie  core,  which  had  previouslj' 
fieta  padded  with  a  BcrrinRof  tarred  jute  yarn. 
Breakins  stralo,  7  tons,  lo  cwt.  C;ipable  of 
Iwariiig  ils  own  weight  in  11  miles'  depth  of 
tater.  Length  of  cable,  2,300  nnuticnl  miles. 
1860. 


The  present  cable  has  for  a  condactor  a  cop- 
per strand  of  7  wires,  6  laid  around  1 ;  weight 
•IM  lbs.  per  naotical  mile.  Embedded  for  solid- 
itj  in  Chatterton's  compound.  The  insnlator 
ii4!ajers  of  gntta*percha,  laid  on.  alternately 
with  thinner  layers  of  Chatterton's  compound; 
weight  400  lbs.  per  nautical  mile.  The  onter 
cost  is  10  solid  wires  galvanized,  eacli  wire  snr- 
Munded  separately  with  5  strands  of  white 
Manila  yarn,  and  the  whole  laid  spirally  around 
iho  eore,  which  had  previously  been  padded 
« iih  a  serving  of  tarred  hemp.  The  breaking 
*iun  is  8  tons,  3  cwt.,  and  it  la  capable  of 
limring  its  own  weight  in  13  miles'  depth  of 
naler.  This  length  of  cable  is  2,730  nantlcal 
niki,  part  of  which  is  uaed  for  completing  the 
:able  which  parted  in  1865, 

Jlr,  Willoughby  Smith,  the  inventor  of  an 
^tporatus  for  scouring  continnons  test?  of  tlio 
naulatiim  of  the  core,  had  token  the  phico  of 
Br.  De  Sauty  as  electrician -in- chief;  while  the 
iMvices  of  Prof.  Thomson  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Var- 
Vol.  n,— 40       i 


ley  were,  on  this  occasion,  secured  to  the 
"Telegraph  Construction  Company."  These 
three  gentlemen  agreeil  upon  a  system  hy 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  instruments  in< 
vented  or  improved  by  them  respectively, 
while  messages  conld  at  any  time  be  trans- 
mitted in*eithor  direction  over  the  cable,  the 
tests  for  insulation  and  continuity  could  also 
be  kept  up  at  the  same  time,  and  constantly, 
unless  perhap*  at  the  mere  momenta  of  rover- 
sal  of  the  current;  whereas,  in  the  preceding 
expedition,  the  insulation  test  was  applied  only 
every  alternate  half  hour,  the  other  half  hour 
being  devoted  to  tests  eipressly  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  conductor  and  of  its  continuity. 

The  signalling  instrument,  devised  by  Prof. 
Tliomson  in  1858,  had  since  been  brought  by 
him  to  a  still  higher  working  perfection.  The 
linage  of  a  divided  scale,  reflected  from  a  sus- 
pended mirror  'and  viewed  with  a  telescope, 
was  tirst  employed  by  Ganss,  of  Germany,  for 
showing  the  magnetic  deflection  caused  by 
gicen  currents,  and  so  measuring  their  strength : 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  had  em- 
piloyed,  for  galvanometers  to  give  quick  indica- 
tions, light  needles  hung  by  single  fibres  of  silk — 
their  deflections  visibly  indicated  hy  light  glass 
bars  attached  to  them.  Prof.  Thompson  sub- 
stituted for  these  plans  that  of  indications  by 
means  of  a  fine  rny  (rather,  beam)  of  light  ro- 
flccted  from  a  minute  mirror  carried  by  the 
galvanometer  needle,  this  ray  accordingly  being 
c.iusud,  during  the  deflections  of  the  needle 
dne  to  transmitting  in  any  desired  snccessioa 
brief  direct  and  reversed  currents,  to  shift  its 
place  to  the  right  and  left  along  a  horizontal 
scale  fixed  about  three  feet  in  front  of  the 
mirror.  The  latter,  of  microscopic  glass  ml- 
vcred,  the  inventor  has  reduced  to  a  diameter 
of  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  a  weight  of 
about  one  grain.  Tho  ray  of  light  to  servo  as 
"  indci,"  is  that  admitted  through  a  fine  aper- . 
tiu-e  in  the  middle  of  tho  scale,  its  movements 
being  usually  confined  within  about. two  feet 
in  length  on  either  side. 

In  using  this  plan  with  tho  cable  or  similar 
conductor,  and  before,  during,  or  after  submer- 
sion, one  of  these  "  reflecting  "  or  "  mirror 
galvanometers''  is,  by  means  of  its  helixVire, 
connected  with  each  end  of  tho  former.  The 
operating  battery  current  ot  either  end  being 
thrown  into  the  conductor  in  brief  direct  and 
reverse  charges,  as  required,  a  corresponding 
succession  of  quick  movements  of  the  needle 
and  mirror,  and  hence  of  the  indicating  ray,  to 
right  or  left  over  the  scale,  is  produced  at  tha 
other  end  of  the  wire.  The  Morse  alphabet,  as 
in  use  in  England,  lias  been  employed,  the 
datha  being  denoted  by  moveracnta  of  tho  ray 
to  one  hand,  and  tlio  doU  by  those  to  the  oppo- 
site ;  the  combinations  of  these  required  denot- 
ing the  letters ;  and  tho  rending  of  these  "  light 
signals"  being  of  course  directly  by  the  eye. 
Tho  instrument  afi'ot-ds  tlio  means  of  compara- 
tively rapid  Bignnliiue  over  long  submerged 
wires,  or    of    signalling   bj    feeble   currents 
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year  18fio,  tliat  a,  Une  from  thoM  of  Oalifornts  of  its  length.    Mr.  Perry  Maodonon^  CollH  , 

was  in  the  precedini:;  Noreniber  completed  to  the  orifnnatorof  the  CDterpriWitUtntliaiftm 

Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island.     A  onblo  across  tli«  Stekeen  the  lioe  will  [ffobablr  extend  alnt; 

Paget    Sonnd    wna,   howerer,'  Btill   reqnired;  the  foot-hills  of  the  coast  range  ioP»lirRiv«. 

aiid  tbis  having  been  laid,  &  dispatch  from  Vic-  at  Fort  Pell;  Banks,  still  astatjoncf  llwHcf!- 

toria,  April  24,  1865,  and  which  reached  Wash-  eon's  Baj  OompaDy,  and  thence  totheYnkin.i 

iagtoD  within   twenty-four   hoars,    announced  Rnsaan  America- 

ncoordingly  the  completion  of  the  line.    From  The  eiplorationa  in  BusMsn  iroerk*  werf 

Victoria,  by  way  of  New  Westminster,  np  the  assigned  to  Major  Robert  KennkoU.  wbn,  n 

Fraier  River  to  Quesnelle,  at  the  nioulh  of  a  the  8th  of  September,  1865.  reacM  Lis  Ivt 

branch  of  the  sanie  name,  thence  northward  of  operations,  Fort  St  MicbBel'a(^lkhuk>£Vtyu 

along  a  cbtua  of  lakes  and  smaller  streams  to  a  post  of  the  Rnssian  American  Co.,sitniud<e 

Fort  Frazer  (on  Frazer  Lake),  and  to  Fort  St.  a  email  island  near  to  the  raainl-snd,  ud  ir. 

James,  at  the  foot  of  Stnart  Lake,  in  all  adis-  Norton  Sound.    Mr.  Balkley  hasncaitdtn--- 

tance  of  about  TOO  miles,  a  telegraph  line  was  worthy  asanranco  that  this  river  and  ikTntwi 

in  1865  already  in  operation.     From  this  point,  are  one.     Tbls  immense  stream,  conuunin^.  i; 

by  nay  of  or  near  to  Bahring's  Strait,  and  to  least  in  its  lover  portions,  many  iiJuidsL  jtfI 

the  month  of  the  Amoor,  by  the  roiite  ea  thus  discharging  its  waters  by  many  mouths,  wkirl 

far  ezplorad  or  conjectnrally  located,  the  ilis-  embrace  a  delta  of  very  frreat  eit^t,  ha>  Wc 

tanee  has  been  estimated  at  3,700  miles;  and  it  for  magnitude,  compared  with  the  Miaotri: 

is  within  this  extent  that  the  work  of  the  com-  and  though  the  amount  of  allDTinm  oni'''. 

pany  is  chiefly  to  be  done.  down  by  it  has  rendered  manv  of  it!  miiw 

Id  order  to  ezpeidite  this  work,  Colonel  Bulk-  shallow,  others  are  believed  to  be  itif  nmn^ 

ley   decided   to   commence    at   several    points  to  admitvessels  of  moderate  dran|iht,wbi1ifiii: 

simnltaneoaGly,  and  assigned  to  certain  officers  xtream  itwlf  lias  been  declared  DDfigslileiW^ 

of  the  service  their  respective  districts.     The  least   1,000   miles   from   ita  month.    He  tL* 

explorations    within  British  America    fell  to  charge  of  alluvium  by  this  and  thorirtrsofiln 

Captain  Conway  and  Mi^or  Pope,  and  during  Asiatic  side,  appears  to  have  so  filled  lhe«lnk 

the  winter  of  18ti5-'06  were-  actively  pnshed  of  Behring's  Sea — lyinjt  north  of  the  duio  ■ : 

forward.     A  routs  was  explored   along  Lakes  the  Aleiitinn  Islands — as  to  make  this  (wnpirt 

Stuart,  Tremble,  and  Tatala,  and  the  connect-  tively  shallow ;  while  sonthortbMeij'>iid^'J'( 

ing  streams.     Kavigation  by  boats  (batteaux),  depth  passes  ahmptly  into  that  nf  the  wn^. 

ititerrnpted  at  some  points  by  rapids  and  other-  U(uorKennic«tt,for  some  timeinMliDf  1^^'. 

wise,  is  carried  on   from  Frazer  River  to  the  was,  by  members  of  his  party,  fbnudiind.  Si.' 

extremity  of  the  lake  last  named.   Atthispoint,  13,    1866,   near    Fort    Nulato,  in   the  ^%■i> 

distant  by  the  course  of  the  streams'fromQoes-  referred  to  above.    No  report  of  tk  tcitb 

nelleabout  SOO  miles,  the  "Bulkley  House"  was  of  eiplorations  there  made   has  yet  1**D ca 

established    as   a  basis  of   future   operations;  with. 

while  another  route   having  been  partly  ei-  Mr.  Collins  indicates  the  general  mbt*  tf 

plored  by  the  west  shore  of  Stviart  Lake,  and  the  line,  iu  tho  regions  dow  considered,  as  Ijt* 

along  Bahino   Lake    to   Bahino   Fishery,    150  between  the  Coast  or  Cascade  BiDze  lal  iK 

miles,  a  depot  of  supplies  was  established  here  Rocky  Mountains.    Among  the  advantip*" 

also.    Much  of  the  ooontry  along  tho  streams  following  this  great  valley  are,  that  the  iir  i) 

and  lakes  was  well  wooded,  some  of  it  heavily  free  from  the  mobture  present  iloDftlhewsi- 

eo;  and  at  or  near  to  all  points  telegraph  poles  the  North  Pacilio  being  much  wiimierltiiii'>^^ 

could  be  had ;  bat  there  were  places  where  the  same  latitudes  on  the  eastern  ode  ti  the  «^ 

rock   was    entirely  bare,  and  where  holes  for  tinent — hence,  cooler  and  drier,  and  Ibil  iw 

the  posts  must  bo  made  by  drilling.     Game  forests  are  less  dense. 

(birds   excepted),  and    also   fish,  are  plentiful  On  the  12'h  of  Jnly,   1865,  the  G»rff-~ 

throughout  this  entire  region — tho  salmon  and  Wright,  screw -steamer,  and  of  abeat  S-Hj  v-y 

white-fish  especially,  ascending  Frazer  and  the  burden,  with  Colonel  Bnlkley  on  board,  kft^^ 

other    rivers    and  their  tributaries,  in    great  Francisco,  proceeding  along  the  cosst  ioi^'s> 

numbers.  thence  into   Bebring's   Sea,   and  to  Foti  ^ 

Portions  of  the  party  advanced  to  Fort  Con-  Michael's;  and,  after  an  esaminilion  "i  W-' 

111  ily,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Connelly's  Lake;  shores  of  Bebring's  Strwt,  to  PluvM  ^'^ 

wliile  M^or  Pope,  about  800  miles  beyond  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  to  Anadyr  Bay.  i"*"-"- 

i;i;ILIoy  Douse,  reached  the  headwaters  of  the  reaching  Pctropanlovsky  on  the  21st  ""f  "i^' 

Si'ki'enRirer,  and  explored  it  to  the  sea.  Dor-  ber.      During    the    voyage.  Colonel  Boltk' 

ill.' iho  antnmnof  1865,CaptainOoffinexplored  effected  communication  with  some  of  f^ ''' 

till.-  nikeena  or  Simpson's  River,  and  the  Nasse,  ploring  parties  along  the  route,  and  diftfw- 

i\  liiaiiahof  this;  and  examination  of  the  conn-  their  movements,  as  well  as  those  (^  f^*^ 

tr,\  ubuul  the  headwaters  of  those  streams  was  vessels  of  the  expedition;  and,  finallt.  f'l^p 

siii!  going  on.    The  Stekeon  is  nortliward  of  Sidl  direct  for  San  Francisco,  he  arrivoil  i<  Vi-- 

tlio  river  last  named,  i(«  ontlet  being  within  port  on  the  20th  of  November.    J""  -'*^ 

Kiissiaa  territory;  anil,  like  many  of  the  other  1860,  he  again  left,  on  tho  same  vcsset  C'*^ 

rivers  mentioned,  it  is  navigable  through  much  isg  to  go  in  reverse  direction  vitr  ilw  ^-' 
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route,  and  arrived  at  Petropanlovskj,  July  25tb.  known,  and  which  the  ti  ibe  named,  having  pre- 

Two  late  communications  from  him,  and  from  vioudy  kept  it  secret  for  tlieir  own  use,  revealed 

which  many  statements  of  this    article   are  to  the  explorers.    The  coast  mountains  referred 

drawn,  appeared  in  the  Kew  York  Herald^  of  to  lie  between  Okhotsk  and  Ayan,  and  extend 

dates  of  xTovember  10, 1866  (from  Petropanlov-  far  inland;  but  the  asserted  impassablHty  of 

skr,  August  1st),  and  December  15,  1866 ;  the  their  bases  next  the  sea,  has  later  been  rendered 

latter  ginng  a  view  of  the  organization  and  of  doubtful  by  the  proposition  of  the  Government 

explorfltions  up  to  the  early  part  of  1866,  and  to  build  a  postal  road  along  this  coast.    From 

the  former  an  account,  up  to  the  date  of  send-  Gh^iga  to  Anadyrsk,  situated  some  860  miles 

io?,  of  the  explorations  on  the  Asiatic  side.  up  the  Anadyr  River,  the  route  was  explored 

Colonel  Bolklcy  found  that  the  narrowest  by  Lieutenant  Kennon,  who  thence  passed 
portion  of  Behring's  Strait  afforded  no  suitable  down  the  Anadyr  to  its  opening  into  Anadyr 
ianding-placcs  for  the  cable ;  but  that,  farther  Bay ;  while  Captain  Macrae,  setting  out  in 
south,  safe  harbors,  and  with  mud  bottom,  November  from  the  latter  point,  travelled  by  a 
presented  themselves, — on  the  American  coast,  circuitous  route  thence  to  Anadyrsk ;  and  both 
ID  Grantly  Harbor,  opening  into  the  eastern  these  explorers  proceeded  from  that  place  again 
side  of  Port  Clarence,  and  on  the  Asiatic,  in  to  Ghijiga,  to  report  to  M<v)or  Abasa.  Lienten- 
either  Penkcgu  Gulf  or  Abolesher  Bay,  opening  ant  Kennon  made  the  important  discovery  of  a 
into  Seniavine  Strait;  while  the  intervening  branch  of  the  Anadyr,  the  Myan,  the  head- 
waters have  a  bottom  of  mud,  sand  and  gravel,  waters  of  which  are  near  to  those  of  the  Pen- 
their  depth  being  about  thirty  fathoms.  Owing  jinsk  River ;  so  that,  both  streams  being 
to  the  steady  northward  current,  which  con-  navigable  for  small  boats,  there  exists  an  almost 
tiniics  below  even  when  the  surface  movement  continuous  water  communication  from  the  Ok- 
is  changed  by  strong  winds,  and  to  the  shallow-  hotsk  Sea,  not  far  east  from  Ghijiga,  to  the  point 
Qess  of  water,  icebergs  are  here  unknown,  and  at  which  the  Anadyr  Bay  cable  will  be  landed. 
!hore-ice  alone  is  to  be  dealt  with.  The  coun-  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  entire  extent  over 
17  cast  of  Behring'a  Strait,  as  on  Norton  which  land  lines  will  be  required  in  Eastern 
^oand,  is  without  timber,  but  covered  with  a  Asia,  has  been  found  feasible  for  their  construe^ 
^eary  growth  of  moss,  and,  in  some  places,  tion.  Along  most  of  the  route  south  of  Ana- 
inth  small,  stunted  bushes.  The  Siberian  side  dyr  Bay,  also,  sufScient  timber  exists;  though 
3  more  mountainous,  without  timber,  and  with  the  required  poles  must  be  transported  in  some 
)Qt  little  moss,  except  in  the  valleys.  The  places,  where  the  line  crosses  mountain  ranges, 
)oles  for  this  part  of  the  route,  of  sawed  cedar  or  extends  over  the  moss  swamps  upon  which 
»r  rod-wood,  have  been  provided  at  Puget  the  reindeer  feed.  Besides,  the  somewhat  ex- 
k)nnd.  tensive  travels  of  Messrs.  Abasa,  Mahood,  Ken- 

The  length  of  cable  required  for  crossing  non,  Macrae,  and  their  companions,  appear  to 

^hring's  Strait,  between  the  points  named,  have  demonstrated  that  the  various  fixed  and 

\  ITS  nautical  ^Ics.    That  required  to  cross  nomadic  tribes  along  or  near  the  route,  the 

Anadyr  Bay,  and  for  which  also  fit  landings  Kamtschadales,  Eoriaks,  Tungusi,  and  even  the 

rere  found,  is  209  nautical  miles.    The  cable  Tchuktchis,  of  more  northern  Siberia,  hitherto 

)r  these  lines  is  of  about  the  size  of  the  considered  savage,  will  prove  entirely  friendly; 

resent  Atlantic   cables.      It  was   made   by  while  Mr.  Bulkley  gives  a  like  character  to  the 

fenley  &  Co.,  England,  and  in  February,  1866,  Indians  of  the  northwestern  American  coast. 

lipped  for  Behring^s  Strait,  via  Victoria.  It  may  now,  indeed,  be  said  with  probability 

8pace  will  here  allow  only  of  the  general  that  the  entire  route  of  the  proposed  line,  upon 

suits  of  the  explorations  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  both  continents,  has  been  explored  and  deter- 

lU  information  in  respect  to  which  may  be  mined.    In  the  Asiatic  division,  workmen  have 

•and  in  the  articles  already  referred  to,  and  in  been  secured,  and  the  work  began  at  several 

te  published  "Statement"  of  the  Company,  points,  as  at  Anadyrsk,  Ghyinsk,  Yamsk,  Ta- 

ajor  Abasa,  leaving  San  Francisco,  July  8,  onsk,  and  Okhotsk,  poles  being  cut  and  build- 

>6o,  in  the  Russian  brig  Olga,  reached  Petro-  ings  for  stations  and  supply  depots  constructed. 

lolovsky  on  the  8th  of  August^  and,  with  Mr.  Paul  Anossoff  had  been  appointed  superin- 

eutenant  Kennon,  left  for  the  interior,  travel-  tendent  of  the  line  in  Eastern  Siberia.    It  is 

ig  np  the  peninsula  of  Eamtschatka  to  Ghijiga,  anticipated  that  the  whole  line  may  be  oom- 

Ghijinsk,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  pleted  and  in  operation  in  course  of  the  year 

imo  (one  of  the  northeasterly  extensions  of  1868.     The   transmission  of  messages  along 

e  Okiiotsk  Sea),  and  to  Okhotsk,  at  the  ex-  land  lines  of  such  length  is  rendered  compara- 

}me  northwestern  part  of  the  same  sea,  and  tively  easy  by  use  of  the  so-called  ^*  mechanical 

ence,  it  appears,  west  and  south  to  Port  Ayan.  repeaters,"  now  for  some  time  familiar  to  prac- 

iptiln  Mahood  and  party  reached  Nicolaiev-  tical  telegraphists,  and  which,  being  interposed 

y,  August  17th,  and  explored  the  route  thence  at  the  requisite  intervals  in  the  course  of  a 

Ayan,  and  to  Okhotsk — this  following  the  wire,  may  be  said  to  revive  and  reproduce  the 

ast  through  much  of  the  distance,  but  with  a  original  strength  of  the  current,  otnerwise  ex- 

irked  exception  in  the  country  of  the  Tun-  hausted,  thus  renewing  the  signals  sent,  with- 

si,  where,  to  avoid  the  coast  mountains,  it  out  the  necessity  of  introducing  new  batteries 

jceeds  inland  by  a  valley  heretofore  little  and  operators  to  repeat  the  dispatches. 
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Important   SuhTnarine  Wira,  or   Telegraph  and  which,  so  for  as  known,  »rc  no»'  in  n^t 

Cabla. — The   following   is   believed   to   be   a  tion,or,ssin  caseof  oneof  theiDat1catt,suEEr' 

nearly  complete  list  of  tho  more  important  ing  an  iDtemiption  which  U  probillj  bii  ita- 

siibmer(;?d  ur  cable  lines  which  have  been  lai<l,  porory.  ThctotAlnmnberberepTaitsiu'fy-'':'. 


Time  of 

Ocognptilcil  I>«lt<aii. 

t&. 

C^tcMi   '5^"^;;- 

2T 
19 
SOI 
5 

3 

27 
12 
110 

5 
11 

8 
IM 
280 

3 
SB* 
£4 

«d 
88 
SI 

111 

■i'" 

80 
11 
19S 
M 

as 

«3 

9 
!11 

105 

68 

32 

],8M 

IBM 

AcroM  Birer  T»r 

Port  PBtriok  toWbilo  Uead 

StrecloD  to  Deuniflrk 

6                    11   ■■ 

1S56 

t'iljto'sicaj!!!!'.'.'.'.!";'.!'.!!!!;'."."!!!;""!!;!!!!! 

Irtnnd.       n   " 

1                      )   ■■ 

1800 

l\                   '-1 

wei 

1      "           i  ■■ 

leos 

Fortress  Monroo  to  Cnpo  Cbiirrcs. 

i     ■•          i  ■■ 

4                      i   - 

4                      5   ■■ 

iBss;;;;;; 

Acjoti  RiTcr  Tay 

Sardinia  to  SioilT ■, 

litrand.        4  * 

:^:iii: 

AcrosiPugetSouna 

Ncwfoundlnnd  to  Cnpe  Breton 

-=   1     "        10  ■■ 

;  1  '•     !■'  *■ 

In  the  list  given,  it  will  bo  obvious,  several  but  tho  statements  met  with  throw  dtob'-tf" 

ahlcfl  croSMi;(!  wide  rivers  and  other  Bimilnr  ils  Buccess.     About   September  of  tlie  fc. 

.lodiea  of  water  on  the  American  continent,  are  year,  several  cables  were  laid  connectinr  r^^'- 

cot  ill  eluded.    A  cable  waa  laid  along  the  const  islnnds  of  tho  ocean  and  the  Briiisa  twii' ■ 

(coin  Iji  Calle  in  Algeria  to  IHserta,  in  18GC,  and  comprised  within  the  eemapbonc  O"^'  ■ 
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of  the  coast,  with  the  mainland ;  these,  it  ap-  Chili,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela.  Sue- 
pears,  to  he  used  also,  for  the  benefit  of  ship-  cinct  notices  of  these  and  some  other  recent 
l»ing  in  the  vicinity,  in  connection  with  the  telegraphic  enterprises,  and  a  very  full  account 
code  of  signals  by  the  semaphores,  as  now  em-  of  the  rates  for  dispatches  on  the  chief  lines, 
ployed  in  France  and  England.  Electric  com-  especially  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  will  be 
munication  with  the  semaphoric  stations  at  found  in  the  French  Annuaire  for  1865-'66. 
Cape  St.  Vincent  and  at  Sagres  had  for  the  TELLIER,  Very  Rev.  Remigius  Joseph,  Su- 
like  purpose  been  established  by  the  Portuguese  perior  of  the  houses  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
j^ovemraent.  New  York,  Canada,   and  among  the  Indians 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1865,  communication  by  bordering  the  lakes,  bom  at  Soissons,  France, 

f he  Persian  Gulf  cable  was  interrupted ;  but  in  1796 ;  died  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal, 

ihe  difficulty  was  overcome  in  the  earlypart  of  January  7, 1866.    He  became  a  Jesuit,  October 

Vngust  following.    A  dispatch  from  Valetta,  11,1818.    After  some  years  of  travel,  and  hav- 

December  11,  1866,  stated  that  the  Malta  and  ing  been  appointed  rector  of  the  College  of 

Alexandria  cable  was  again  ruptured,  and  about  Chambery,  M.  Tcllier  was  selected  by  the  Qan- 

'200  miles  from  the  last-named  place.    An  at-  eral  of  the  Jesuits,  with  five  of  his  colleagues, 

tempt  to  repair  it  was  soon  to  be  made.  to  go  to  Canada,  where  the  Roman  Catholic 

[Since  the  above  account  was  written  and  in  Bishop  of  Montreal  had  requested  the  Pope  to 

type,  the — until  very  recently — unexpected  in-  send  some  members  of  the  order.    From  the 

formation  has  been  given  to  the  public,  in  a  let-  death  of  the  last  of  the  native  Canadian  Jesuits, 

ter  from  the  oflace  of  the  Western  Union  Tele-  Father  Cazot,  in  1800,  there  had  been  no  estab- 

-Taph  Company,  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  lishment  of  the  order  in  that  country  until  the 

uf  State,  dated  March  25,  1867,  that  the  work  arrival  there,  in  1842,  of  the  six  gentlemen 

on  the  intercontinental  line  has  been  indefinitely  above  mentioned.    These  were,  besides  M.  Tel- 

saspended.     The  chief  reason  stated  for  this  lier,  the  Rev.  Fathers  Chazelle,  Luiset^  Martin, 

step  is  the  fact  of  the  now  demonstrated  sue-  Hanipaux,   and  Duranquet.     For  eight  years 

fess  of  the  Atlantic  cable  lines — a  single  one  of  after  their  arrival  the  Jesuits  had  the  charge  of 

tbe  two  cables  being  declared  as  yet  more  than  the  parish  of  La  Prairie,  and  Father  Tellier 

sufficient  for  the  amount  of  business  actually  officiated  there  for  two  years.    After  this  he 

offering.    The  Western  Union  Extension  Com-  was  employed  among  the  sick  Irish  emigrants 

pany  had,  liowever,  already  erected  their  wires  at  St.  Charles  Point  during  the  prevalence  of 

northward  to  Simpson's  River,  eight  hundred  ship  fever,  founded  the  church  of  St.  Patrick's 

and  fifty  miles  beyond  New  Westminster.   They  in  Montreal,  and  was  for  three  years  stationed 

htate  that  the  anticipated  concessions  in  Eastern  in  Upper  Canada.    Subsequently  he  was  sent 

Cliina  are  also  withheld ;  and  they  now  invoke  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  at  first  Pre- 

the  influence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  feet  of  Studies  and  President  of  St.  Francis 

'^tates  with  that  of  Russia,  to  secure  the  con-  Xavier'a  College,  and  afterward  at  St.  John's 

>truction  of  a  lino  by  the  latter  power  to  some  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.   In  1859  he  was  named 

i>oint  in  its  past  or  present  possessions  on  this  Superior  of  the  Order,  and  returned  to  Mon- 

continent ;  when  they  propose  to  complete  and  treal,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 

maintain  the  remaining  length  of  telegraph  line  in  deeds  of  active  usefulness. 

required,  to  such  Asiatic  or  Russian  terminus.  TENNESSEE.    ITie  Legislature  of  this  State; 

It  had  been  previously  stated,  that  an  extension  at  its  first  session  in  1866,  gave  expression  by 

from  United  States  lines  through  Mexico,  and  a  variety  of  measures  to  the  political  views  of  a 

Central  and  South  America,  was  also  in  contem-  miyority  of  that  body,  with  reference  to  the 

I'lation ;  and  that  steps  had  been  taken  toward  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Federal  Govern- 

r'ocuring  the  cooperation  of  the  Governments  in-  ment,  and  to  the  policy  of  the  President  and 

lerosted  in  such  undertaking.]  of  Congress.    In  the  month  of  January,  both 

Jzi»<j<?/Zan^(?i«.— Besides  the  connection  be-  branches  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  endors- 

tween  European  telegraph  lines  and  those  of  ing  the  course  of  the  President,  of  which  the 

Persia,  effected  by  means  of  the  Anglo-Indian  following  are  the  most  important : 
line  through  Turkey  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  an-* 

other  connection  was  early  in  1865  made  with  Retolved^  by  the  Oeneral  Aaumhly  of  the  State  of 

both  the  networks  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  by  Tennessee,  That,  confident  in  the  intcflrrity  poliUcal 

...cans  of  a  Eassian  line  entering  the  former  of  feTit"' th"u*nffiSS?  t^'^^y  J» 

tnese  two  countries  near  Djoufa— a  route  by  him  our  hearty  sympathy  and  aupport  in  his  efforts 

which  also  some  reduction  is  effected  in  the  to  restore  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  the  bless- 

rates  of  communication  with  India.     The  Turk-  ing*  of  peace  and  union. 

iah  Unes  being  about  the  same  time  further  -^^J^*^,  That  patriotism  is  national  and  not  sec- 

!-.»:«.>.  1      i.  T7>i    A   •     1.       'AX.  Ai.     -n        i.«  tiodal,  and  Know^s  no  north,  no  south,  no  east,  no 

united,  at  El  Arisch,  with  the  Egyptian,  com-  ^est,'and  embraces  in  its 'arms  the  whole  broad 

munication  with  Egypt  thus  became  practicable  country,  recognizing  the  rights  and  welfare  of  all 

independently  of   the   Malta  and  Alexandria  people  and  races  within  its  ample  bounds  to  equal 

cable.     On   the  American  continent,   besides  ^^^  c?act  Justice  before  the  law ;  and  regarding,  as 

siicli  as  have  already  been  noticed,  important  ^®  ?.^'  Andrew  Johnson  as  the  embodiment  of  this 

Y                   .          ^,/  WV.V  4  wvvtvvM,  «  i^v  wM^w  sentiment,  we  pledee  him  our  support  asthePres- 

lines  or  systems  of  hnes  are  in  contemplation  jdentofthe  UnitedBtates. 

alio,  or  being  actively  forwarded,  in  Mexico,  ia»a/t?tfrf,  That,  in  retaining  as  his  constitutional  ad- 
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viiera  tha  Cabinet  of  tbs  late  Preiident,  Abrabam  act,  to  detormiod  who  Ore  eotitlfld  ti  Tote,  an. 

Lincoln  we  huTe  lbs  pledge  indBecuritF  Ihnt  Iha  to  isano  oertificatesof  qafllificaaon,  «ndfiM3tb« 

Uial  peBco  and  proaperitj  >mUe  upon  our  beloTed  to  five  hundred  dollars,     Tlie  third  eecbon  n- 

counlrj.  qQires  all  persons  claiming  tbe  right  to  eierci^r 

The  following  law  was  passed,  for  tlie  benefit  Uie  clectivo  francliise  to  prove  by  two  witn*sjis. 

of  persons  of  African  and  Indian  descent :  who  most  themselres  bo  entitled  to  TOte  und*. 

Btit«utriedl>stIttafMralAof»iili/oftltSiatinf  this  law,  that  they  have  been  gaillj  of  noBeoi- 
T'fflntw,  Tbat  persons  of  African  and  Indian  de-  the  disquahfying  acts  before  they  shall  rec(iv« 
scent  arc  hereby  declared  to  be  competent  witncBsei  the  certificate  of  the  conunissioner  (an  Kiptwniii 
in  all  (be  courts  of  this  Slate,  in  a»  full  a  manner  m  of  the  GoTernor),  without  which  they  cannol 
rn^rs'e?inlu7b'/c"r.s"orle  Un^d  SuSSr^n^d  ^^^-  .The  fourth  section  requires,  iu  addition,, 
all  lans  and  parts  of  lana  of  the  State  excluding  the  endence  of  thetwo  compet^ait  witDeak?.  ^ 
such  persons  (Tom  competency  arc  herebv  repealed.  Oflth    ea   follows,  to    be    taicn    hy    the   perscD 

FfociJfd,  hoaecer,  That  tbis  act  shall  noi  be  lo  claiming  the  pririlege  of  the  elective  franthis.'. 

^te'Cw  officV*  S'»it"^on "^es"i"n This  Su"e^-  an^d  ^^^°'^  "^'"S   permitted   to   eiercisc  the  ri^l 

thai 'this  proviii'on  is  inserted  by  Tirttie  of  the'  pro-  claimed : 

visioDoflbc  ninth  section  of  (he  amanded  constitn-  I  ioiemnlr  aweir  (or  affirm),  that   I  hare  Derrr 

tion,  ratified  Febmary  22,  ]S65.  Toluntarilj  bonie  anna  against  (be    United  Suui 

The  most  cicitiag  subject  before  the  Legisla-  poTemment,  with  an  intent  lo  aid  atid  forward  tit 

turewanhepropoJddi^franchi^u,entofevery  IS^-^^fiJt^on'ntla'n'^'nnS^o^J^^-Jtfll^, 

person  m  Tennessee  who  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  robelUoD  agaiutt  the  authority  thereof;   or  aiW. 

the  enemy  in  the  late  war.    A  number  of  mem-  countenanced,  or  encouraged  acta  of  bostilky  thert- 

borsof  the  lower  IIoQSC,  in  order  to  prevent  the  '?;  'bail  haye  never  sought  or  accepted  mnv  otw . 

passage  of  such  a  measure,  withdrew  from  that  £'^',°oV"nv'S';e"UVt^?'^1>dCT"hr««thort wi 

body,  and  laid  the  reasons  for  their  action  be-  pretended  anthority,  of  the   ao-called  Conl«li^ 

fore   their  constituents  and  the  people  of  the  Statca  of  America,  or  of  any  insorrectioBarT  iatr. 

State.     They  cliargcd  that  the  bill  violated  the  hostile  or  opposed  (o  the  autboritr  of  the'Ciiiitd 

SUto  conslitntion ;  that  it  lodged  the  control  ^ '•**'? ?J^r°.°'*"\LT?."' '"*''.■'' ■,"',?  ^™"  *"  "ji?^ 

of  the  ballot-boi  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  l^^ln'^ti^^y'lr^po.^^^.iy'p'rllend'e^^^^^W 

giving  to  limi  the  appomtment  and  direction  of  power,  or  anthorltr,  bortile  orinitnica]  to  (he  amlior- 

over  eighty  commissioners,  and  denying  to  tha  ity  of  (he  ITnited  States  GoTemmcnt ;  that  I  nfll  iLp- 

loyal  citizen  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  de-  port  fha  Conititution  of  the  United  Stales,  acd  it- 

dsion  of  those  officers,  who  would  be  subjecled  ^""^  ''  »«?''"*  '''^"',';i'*'^^  '"  "*  •■"■™" :  »*«  ' 

to  no  penalty  for  violations  of  the  law.    The  ^;^.,';SS%b'aU  ^^h^'^^id  ^d^?"^ 

retinng    members    remained    at    the    capitol,  \oj*l  people  in  whatever  ineMurfs  mar  be  adcpirf 

watching  their  opportunity  to  moke  their  op-  under  the  Constiiution  of  the  Unitecf  Suiei.  aij 

position  to  the  hill  still  more  effectual.      In  the  under  the  lawa  and  proclamations  made  in  portauc! 

mean  time  the  friends  of  the  franchise  bill  had  S^JI?'' '°  "^^^'''  *'"'  ""j'*"'  "^  "•^°"^."- 

SQCcecdcd  in   gaining  aquornm  by  admitting  ritorrVbraced  in  t^X"iooal^on  -  tbatl^V^ 

Bevoral  members  elect  whose  credentials  had  never  desired  at  heart  the  tacceas  of  the  fo-ealM 

been  a  subject  of  dispute;  whereupon  the  re-  Confcdcracv,  hot  bare  at  all  limes  rejoiced  at  \\fie- 

tiring  members  presented  a  petition  for  admia-  ff't.  "d  the  success  of  tbe  annies  of  the  CahJ 

Bion  to  their  s^als  iu  the  Uonse.    This  was  ^',^"t'to  the  0^^,™^"'!^,  Cn^iS"sSU^u 

referred  to  the  committee  on  elections,  which  preference  to  any  State  of  the  Federal  Cniuo  ail 

was  equivalent  to  keeping  them  ont.     The  bill  win  sopnort  and  defend  tbe  National  Golenune;.! 

was  then  produced,  and  was  passed  by  n  vote  against  Ihe  encroachments  and  allacks  of  all  forri^ 

of  41  to  15.     The  full  strength  of  the  affirma-  P"?'™/  tj"*  '^"'"..^'''.'''■''"J,!'''i  ''"",'1/  "fP''^ 

tive  vote,  if  aU  who  ftvor^  ^he  measure  had  :°3^'h'rS^b^"dnr.°t'd''Zen^'ta«l£li"nr^ 

been  present,  would  have  been  49 ;  whde  the  pended  and  adopted  bv  tbe  people  on  the  Sid  i,(fA- 

yolil  i>l'  t!lS  bolting  representatives,  if  admitted,  ruary,  leG^,  and  all  acta  of  the  General  Assemb!i :;. 

"    would   have   made   no   change   in    tha  result,  'accordance  therewith!  that  I  take  tbis  frerk  asd 

Tlio   bill   readily  passed  the   Senate,  and  was  voloniTilj-,  wkbonloqoirocation  or  mental  «ktti- 

signod   by  tha  Governor.     lis  main  prorisions  wn    so    e  p  me 

are  ns  fnilows :  Tlie  first  section  provides  for  In   tbe  fifth   section,  the  biQ   declarer  thsl. 

Iht'  (li-iinochisoment  of  all  citizens,  otherwise  upon  the  evidence  heretofore   named  at  at- 

quiilid.  J,  who  have  volnntariiy  borne  arms  for,  Bolutely  necessary,  the  cominiMioner  maTi^oo 

(ir  \:\'-:  1  Dthcr  assistance  to,  sought,  accepted,  the  certifleote  of  qualification,  provided  that 

or  t.\'  I  rl-cd  tha  functions  of  oftice  undcrr  or  "nothing  herein  contained  Hhatl  prevent  the 

yioldi'l  11  voluntary  support  to  the  "so-called  said  commisaioner  fVom  ri;ceiviug  equally  coto- 

Conliil.riite  States  of  America,  or  any  Stat«  petent  testimony  contrary  to  and  coDtrar^nicf 

wl)fii.  I .  r.  hostile  or  opposed  to  tlie  authority  the  proof  offered  and  tJ:en  in  behalf  of  said 

of  tbe  iiiitedStatesGovcrntucnL"  The  second  applicant;  and  the  commissioDcr  shall  1*  t.'ie 

provides  for  tUo  appointment  hy  the  judgoof  the  effect  of  the  conflicting  testiiaooj.' 

jr  of  a  commissioner  in  every  county  Governor  Brownlow  called  a  special  sesain. 

State,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  enforce  this  of  tbe  Legislature,  to  convene  July  4th,  for  tU 
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purpose  of  ratifying  the  proposed  amendment  depatj-sberiff  and  a  sqnad  of  policemen,  who 
to  the  GoDstitution  of  the  United  States.  In  proceeded  to  the  capitol,  but,  finding  their  en- 
the  Senatorial  branch,  21  members  answered  to  trance  prevented  by  a  white  man  and  negro, 
their  names ;  bnt  in  the  Honse  there  was  not  a  armed,  avoided  a  collision,  and  got  into  the 
qnornm,  only  51  representatives  being  present,  building  through  a  window,  when  Ilnydt  was 
On  the  11th  of  July  the  Senate  ratified  the  arrested,  and  brought  before  Judge  Frazier, 
amendment,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  6;  bnt  the  who  discharged  him  on  payment  of  costs. 
House  was  still  without  a  qnonim.  The  speaker  Both  Martin  and  Williams  were  released  on  the 
was  therefore  directed  to  issue  warrants  of  ar-  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  no  resistance  being 
rest  for  eight  of  the  refractory  members,  and  made  thereto  by  the  House,  the  object  of  the 
the  sergeant-at-arms  authorized  to  employ  such  session  having  been  accomplished  by  the  passage 
assistance  as  might  be  necessary  to  enforce  of  the  amendment.  Martin  and  Williams  were, 
obedience  and  bring  the  absentees  before  the  in  fact.,  in  the  committee-room  during  the  pro- 
House,  to  answer  for  ftieir  disorderly  conduct  ceedings,  aijjd  refused  to  vote.  The  speaker 
and  contempt.  One  of  the  representatives,  decided  that  there  was  no  quorum  present,  and, 
on  tlie  5th  of  July,  tendered  his  resignation  to  therefore,  that  the  ratification  iiad  failed.  But 
the  Governor,  and  received  the  following  reply :  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  11,  overruled  the 
ExzccTiTs  DspABTinxT,  Jaiy  0, 1868.  decision  of  the  chair,  and  the  amendment  was 
Hon,  IC  E.  W,  Dunnaway :                            .  declared  to  have  been  adopted ;  but  it  was  or- 

SiE -As  It  iaeridently  the  design  of  your  rc8i«ia-  ^^^^^   ^^^  the  fact  of  Williams  and  Martin 

tion  to  reduce  the  House  below  a  quorum,  and  tOv*  ,.  \.  t.      r    '       i,         xv        xi 

break  up  the  Legislature,  the  same  is  not  accepted.  ^^mg  present,  but  refusmg  to  vote,  be  entered 

W.  G.  BROWNLOW.  on  the  journal. 

Mr.  Williams,  member  from  Carter  County,  The  Legislature  met  again  in  November,  and 

sent  in  a  communication,  declaring  that  he  received  a  message  from  Governor  Brownlow, 

could  not,  and  would  not,  participate  in  adopt-  "^  which  ce  said : 

ing  the  proposed  amendment  until  he  had  firat  j^  ^^  message  addressed  to  you  in  October,  1865, 

s^obmitted  it  to  his  constituent^  and  he,  there-  the  Bul>ject  of  colored  suffrage  is  discussed  in  all  its 

fore,  refused  to  attend  the  session.  bearings,    dpon  a  careful  review  of  that  paper,  I 

The  Governor  applied  to  the  military  com-  B^iU  approre  the  sentiments  therein  expressed,  and 

mandcr  of  the  district  for  assistance  in  bringing  ^n'L^^^lly/^Lr-YnnS  u^^Jw^Hpn^^mV^lMf; 

,,-...               ,        V     1   i.    -.-L  •    1   X'          1-  however,  has  passed  since  it  wns  wntten ;  and,  while 

the  fugitive  members  back  to  their  duties,  when  unforeseen   events   have  happened,    contingencies 

the  following  correspondence  took  place :  therein  contemplated  have  also  occurred.    The  col- 

Kabhvills,  TenzL,  July  14, 186fll  ©red  race  have  shown  a  greater  aptitude  for  learning 

Lieitttnane-Oeneral  GrarU,  Washington:  and  intelligence  than  was  expected,  and  bv  their 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represent-  -good  conduct  and  steadfast  loyalty  have  rapidly  won 

atives  of  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  conduct  unon  the  sood  opinion  and  respect  of  the  white  race; 

themselves  in  a  very  refractory  manner,  absenting  while  the  Tate  reoels,  under  the  encouragement  of  the 

themselves  to  prevent  a  qaorum,  thus  obstructing  President,  have  shown  less  disposition  to  return  to 

business.  true  loyalty  than  was  hoped  for.    These  manifesta- 

The  Governor  cannot  manage  them  with  the  means  tions  have  occasioned  a  rapid  advancement  of  the 

It  bis  disposal,  and  has  appfied  to  me  for  military  national  sentiment  in  favot  of  impartial  suffrage. 

Zjsistancc.    Shall  I  fumisn  it?  In  the  message  to  which  I  have  alluded,  while  can- 

GEO.  H.  THOMAS,  didly  admitting  that  **  negro  voting  cannot  suit  my 

Major-«General  Commanding.  natural  prejuaices  of  caste,"  it  is  yet  stated  that 

w                   Tx  ^   •#  f   ••«•  ••»««  "there  is  a  class  of  them  I  would  be  willing  to  see 

„  .^'°^®^^^'         ;  mJ^     '  ^*  vote  at  once."    The  opinion  is  also  expressed,  "  that 

General  Grant  will  instruct  General  Thomas  that  negro  suffrage  is  bound  to  follow  as  one  of  the  great 


I  luu  ^^:Miv  «u^iuauti»i«.  uviuuj^  uiv/j^viij  •,./  i.uc  .ji.ttbo  ^q  ..  jjjg  immcQiate  ahq  inaiscnmmate  enrrancnise- 

mtlionties,  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  forces  mgnt  of  the  negroes; "  but  it  is  directly  insisted,  in 

s  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  controversy  be-  the  message  to  which  I  refer,  that  "if  rebels  are  to 

ween  the  political  authorities  of  the  State;   and  be  restored  to  the  rights  of  the  elective  franchise,  let 

General  Thomas  will  strictly  abstain  from  any  inter-  ^g  ^o  longer  deny  those  political  rights  to  the  late 

arence  between  them.  «        .  *  ^  slaves,  who  have  been  faithful  among  the  faithless." 

E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War.  j  gtiU  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  "  all  this  great  out- 

Tlio  8crgeant-at-arms  of  the  House  succeeded  c«T  agaj^t   a  negro  voting,  i'J^any  contingency 

..  ^        J  V  •     •       V  r       Au    1         r  au  comes  from  a  hngcnng  sentiment  of  disloyalty  in  the 

n  arresting  and  bringing  beforq  the  bar  of  the  gouth."  &      »  •'     -^ 

louse  two  of  the  absentees,  thereby  making  a        in  iu  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  except  Ten- 

[uorum,  when  the  constitutional   amendment  nessee,  the  rebels  have  been  fuUv  "  restored  to  the 

Fas  put  to  vote,  and  ratified  by  43  to  11.     On  rights  of  the  elective  franchbe,;'  and  even  in  our 

he  «.me  day  application  ^as  made  to  Judge  n^l^^rb^ef^dX;:!^^^^^^^^^^ 

nizier,    of   Aashville,   for  a   writ  of   habeaa  allowed  to  vote.     Whether  the  time  when   it  is 

OTptiB  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Williams  and  <*  proper  and  right"  to  confer  the  ballot  upon  the 

iartin,  the  persons  so  arrested  and  detained,  colored  man,  or  whether  that  time  is  approacning  at 

^Trits  were  issued ;  and  Mr.  Huydt,  the  sergeant-  which  that  sacred  right  shall  accrue  to  him    are 

* ^  "K^„;««.  «^V.,««^  ♦«  «i.^t   «^  «4fn»i.rvt,vnf  qucstious  demanding  your  camest  consiQenition  aud 

i-arms,  having  refused  to  obey,  an  aitacliment  ^^^  decision.    The  admirers  and  followers  of  the 

ra3  then  issued  against  hira  for  contempt  of  president  cannot,  with  any  show  of  consistency, 

ourt^     This  writ  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  oppose  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro.    Tn  an 
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ftathorizcd  statement  of  his  opinions,  made  public  ins  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  pollp?,  TrbM 
bv  his  direction,  long  sinco  his  accession  to  the  Pres-  ia  lar  from  bein^  composed  of  the  best  ckf<  of  n'<.- 
iaency,  he  declares  that  if  he  were  ''in  Tennessee  dents  here,  and  composed  principallr  of  IrifhiDeo. 
he  would  endeavor  to  introduce  negro  suffrage."  who  consider  the  negro  as  their  competitor  asdn^t. 
He  declares  that  he  would  beffin  with  three  classes  ural  enemy.  Many  negro  soldiers  haTc,  fn>a  tic* 
of  negroes  to  be  admitted  to  yote  at  once:  "those  to  time.  Seen  arrested  bj  the  poUce,  and  cur 
who  had  serred  in  the  armj;  those  w^ho  could  read  whites,  including  some  of  the  police,  bare  been  if- 
and  write;  and  those  haying  a  property  qualifica-  rested  by  the  negro  soldien,  and  in  both  cases  tbr«s 
tion  of  $200  or  $250."  Thus,  by  a  system  not  yery  arrested  have  not  unfrequently  been  trettcd  nitb  2 
gradual,  he  desired  to  extend  the  priyilege  to  the  harshness  altogether  unnecessary.  These  rrcaris 
entire  race.  If  what  is  termed  the  Radical  party  in  and  hints  will  lead  yon  to  reflections  which  inQ  ti- 
the Legislature  shall  agree  with  the  President  and  plain  and  indicate  to  you  the  state  of  feeling  vt'd 
his  followers  on  the  question  of  negro  suffrage,  it  existed  between  the  nesro  soldiers  and  tbdr~{irn|*a- 
would  seem  that  an  excellent  opportunity  for  agree-  thizcrs,  and  the  lower  class  of  the  whites  and  tbti 
mdnt  and  conciliation  on  a  yexed  question  will  be  sympathizers,  in  which  last  are  induded  asiutcr$. 
presented,  and  that  the  negro  may  be  enfranchised  demagogues,  and  office-seekers.  The  testiiboov  bf- 
with  unanimity.  As  for  myself,  while  I  hayo  con-  fore  the  commission,  which  I  hayc  assembled  t(>  is- 
fessed  to  those  prejudices  of  caste,  resulting  from  yestigate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  rict«. 
education  and  life-long  habits,  I  am  free  to  say  that  shows  that  at  about  four  o'clock  Monday  afien>xc 
I  desire  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  great  body  of  the  April  80th,  four  policemen  were  walking  dova  Cob- 
loj^al  people  of  the  Union.  I  think  we  should  not,  sey  Street,  and  met  three  or  four  negroes;  theyj^?- 
without  great  and  controlling  reasons,  seyer  oui^  tied  each  other  on  the  sidewalk ;  an  altercaiioa  v- 
selyes  from  that  great  national  part^  whose  wisdom  curred ;  one  of  the  policemen  struck  a  Detrowithi 
and  courage  sayed  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  rescued  pistol,  and  was  in  return  struck  by  anouer  nrsr? 
the  loyal  people  of  Tennessee  from  the  hands  of  the  with  a  cane.  There  was  no  further  tronble,  Wt-xA 
oppressor.  a  good  deal  of  excitement  existed  zmoiig  tie  ce- 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  to  repeal  ^incident°fn*5hb'^n?^^^^       about  4  p.  m..  on  Ma. 

the  francnise  law  and  give  suffrage  to  the  no-  day.  May  1,  a  crowd  of  from  fifty  to  serenty-fiif 

proes ;  in  other  words,  to  couple  universal  suf-  negroes,  mostly  discharged  soldiers,  were  tcnr?- 

frage  and  universal  amnesty  in  one  act.     This  «^^  together  near  the  comer  of  Maia  and  S(«i 

was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  Toto  of  89  to  29.  At  frxilitfd!  ^^^ttn  tU^t^blSTo^H 

a  subsequent  session  the  Grovcrnor  sent  a  spe-  and  arrested  two  of  the  most  boisterous  of  the  r^ 

cial  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  he  groes.    The  policemen  proceeded  to  conduct  tbrfo 

again  called   attention  to  the  negro  suffrage  *wo  negroes  toward  the   atation-boose,  bang  f  - 

question.     lie  said  :•  ^?^^  ^J  ^^  ^^^^  o^  negroes,  which  incr<;a»ed  is 

^  _         A  ^i_      r      V  .AA  J  i  Av    i_  *"®y  proceeded,  and  who  nsed  very  lasnluiij;  11. 

I  must  therefore  be  pennitted  to  express  the  hope,  threatening  language,  and  accompanied  their  iLwii 

that  this  General  Assembly  will  not  cease  its  present  by  firing  pistols  into  the  air.     The  police  lareed  xd 

session  without  the  passage  of  the  bill   granting  fired  upon  the  negroes,  wounding  one;  oofi'ftLe 

suffrage  to  all  loyal  males  properly  qualified  by  age  negro  prisoners  escaped,  and  the  other  was  «!»-*.  1 

and  citizenship.    Onward  is  the  watchword  which  by  the  police.    The  negroes  returned  the  fiir,wj»i' 

shields  and  inspires  two  continents !     Now  is  the  ing  one  of  the  police.    The  police  force  of  the  ri;T. 

time  for  Tennessee  to  show  to  the  world  that  she  together  with  a  large  crowd  of  cititeas,  con^etit*  - 

belongs  to  the  advance  guard  on  the  great  question  together  in  the  yicinity  of  South  Street,  and  basj 

of  equal  suffrage  I      With  the   loyal  men  of  the  ycry  much  infuriated,  proceeded  to  shoot  b«al,  iri 

State  allowed   to   vote,  the    Government   thereof  threaten  every  negro  met  with  in  that  portion  (if  w 

will  remain  m  loyal  hands.     Without  their  votes,  city.    This  was  continued  until  aboot  midnight.: 

the  State  will  pass  into  disloyal  hands,  and  a  reign  Tuesday  night,  when  it  was  quelled  by  the  itierkr- 

of  terror  not  so  easily  described  as  realized  will  ence  of  a  detachment  of  the  United  States  UiJfv 

result,  Wednesday  morning  arrived,  and  found  larcc  CN^i* 

Dnnng  the  early  part  of  the  year  .ereral  "JP^^SJ^  tll?*.'a''T£i?«ro**7«"f 

collisions  occurred,  wathont  serious  results,  be-  alv)ut  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  thcv  were  di-ffrv. 

tween  colored  soldiers  and  white   citizens  of  by  a  detachment  of  United  States  soldiere.  vl-l 

Memphis.     On  the  1st  of  May  these  difficulties  had  been  employed  during  the  day  in  kcfpiog  il" 

ouhninated  in  a  riot,  which  lasted  the  two  fol-  discharged  negro  soldiers  in  and  the  whit.  v> 

lowing  days,  and  j.^s  not  suppressed  untU  a  jJl.^l^s^L^^^S^ed^d^o^^  tbot^teT^^wV:: 

considerable  loss  of  life  and  property  had  en-  Wednesday  night  a  party  of  mounted  roeo  bc^  tt 

fined.    Accounts  differed  greatly  in  respect  of  set  fire  to  negro  school-houses,  churche*.  and  J*'  - 

the  origin  of  the  disturbances,  and  the  distri-  in^f-houses.     It  is  hoped  that  the  investii^ati'a a  ' 

bution  of  the  blame.      The  following  is  the  t»^»°|l»ad  will  result  in  identifying  the  putw  vi 

oflScial  report  made  by  General  Stoneman  :  ^£Ling  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  seycral  iyf .«: 

niADQrAttTERs,  DEPAimrexT  or  TBXTfi«8XE,  i  »ive  negroes  were  killed,  and  many  maltnated  m- 

MsMPBxs,  May  12.  ISGd     j  beaten  m  different  parts  of  the  city.    The  Ecr..:- 

I4eut,'Gen,  XT.  8,  Grant,  XI.  S.  A.  :  killed  and  wounded  m  the  riot,  as  far  as  a5c«ui  ^ 

Tour  telegram  of  this  date  is  received.  by  the  commission,  was  one  white  mao  woaa«-'*j 

The  Third  colored  artillery  has  been  stationed  here  (shot  by  negroes).    The  number  of  negroes  ibo:  r- 

since  its  organization,  and  consequently  were  not  beaten  to  death  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.   I  *- 

under  the  best  of  discipline ;  large  numbers  of  the  give  you  the  information  when  procured.    Frf^^f"> 

men  have  what  they  call  families  living  in  South  applications  were  made  for  arms  and  penni^.^*-  3  < 

Memphis,  contiguous  to  the  fort  in  which  the  sol-  organize  a  militia  force,  all  of  which  were  ^'fc'««: 

diers  were  stationed.    These  soldiers  had  been  used  and  on  Thursday  I  issued  an  order,  prohibitum  *■[ 

as  the  instruments  to  execute  the  orders  of  govern-  persons,  under  whatsoever  pretext,  from  as^ttU: 

ment    agents,  such    as    provost-marshals,    oureau  anywhere,  armed  or  unarmed.    Great  feaw  ww '^ 

agents,  etc.,  and  consequently  had  been  more  or  tcrtaioed  that  other  buildings,  such  as  tbf  Fr^-  * 

ksa  brought  directly  in  contact  with  the  law-break-  men's  Bureau  building;,  and  the  office  of  (^<^  ^^ 
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this  Pctlj  would  be  burned  down  ^  but  if  any  such 
icieDtions  were  had,  the  disposition  of  the  small 
force  at  my  disposal  prerentea  the  realization.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  some  parties  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  muskets  which  a  few  days  before  had 
bccQ  turned  in  by  the  Third  colored  artillery. 
Erery  officer  and  man  here  was  on  duty  day  and 
nigbt  during  the  week.  On  the  4th  they  were  re- 
lieved by  a  detachment  I  had  ordered  over  from 
Kaahville. 

As  before  stated,  the  rioters  were  composed  of  the 
police,  firemen,  and  the  rabble  and  negro-haters  in 
general,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Yankee-haters,  all  led 
oa  and  encouraged  by  dcmagos^es  and  office-hunt- 
ers, and  most  of  them  under  the  influence  of  whis- 
key. It  appears  in  eyidencc  before  the  commission, 
that  John  Crcighton,  recorder  of  the  city,  made  a 
speech  to  the  rioters,  in  which  he  said,  **  \Ve  are  not 
Tct  prepared,  but  let  us  prepare  to  clean  every  negro 
out  of  town." 

Very  few  parolled  Confederates  were  mixed  up 
vlth  the  rioters  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the 
larger  portion  being  registered  Toters.  Who  com- 
posed toe  incendianes  on  Wednesday  night  remains 
to  be  dereloped.  GEORGE  STONEMAN, 

Major-Gencral  Commanding. 

MEXPms,  Tx2ry.,  May  18, 1S6(L 
To  Lieutenant- General  Grant : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  it  appears  upon 
inresttigation  by  the  commission,  that  there  were 
killed  outright  auring  the  recent  riots  at  Memphis, 
twenty-four  negroes,  eight  of  whom  were  discharged 
soldiers.  GEORGE  STONEMAN, 

lt{&jor-Gencral  Commanding. 

The  losses  in  property  were  estimated  at 
aboat  $120,000. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  gave  the  following 
detailed  statement  of  the  principal  occurrences 
on  the  second  and  most  terrible  day  of  the 
riot: 

What  is  presented  below,  howeyer,  can  be  relied 
upon,  as  it  either  came  under  our  own  obserration, 
or  the  information  was  imparted  to  us  by  others  who 
^ere  present.    Day  had  no  sooner  dawned  on  the 
morning  of  yesterday  than  the  conflict  began  to  ra^e 
anew  between  the  wnites  and  blacks,  notwithstana- 
ing  the  efforts  made  by  the  county  and  city  officers 
to  check  it.     Shots  were  exchanged,  the  negroes 
firins;  from  a  mound  lying  due  east  from  the  forts  on 
South  Street,  and  from  their  shanties,  which  lay  just 
in  the  rear  of  South  Street,  outside  the  corporate 
limits,  and  which  cover  an  area  of  land  about  a 
square  mile  in  extent.    The  whites  were  scattered 
along  South,  Cousey,  and  Hernando  Streets,  andsub- 
feqnent  to  the  firing  of  the  first  few  shots  became  so 
infariatcd  and  blind  with  rage,  adverting  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  previous,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  killing  of  Dunn,  that  all  efforts  of  the  officials 
m  attempting  to  restrain  them  were  entirely  disre- 
^rded.    It  was  during  this  period  of  frenzy  and  of 
r3{?Q  that  about  six  negroes  were  killed.     When  the 
i^^^B,  wild  and  exaggerated  as  it  was,  reached  the 
wpper  part  of  the  city* about  ten  o'clock,  that  the  riot 
jras  in  progress  on  South  Street,  and  had  assumed 
liTsfe  proportions,  it  created  considerable  consterna- 
tion. Parties  were  running  hero  and  there  in  search 
f  f  fire-arms,  horses,  etc.,  while  others  were  congre- 
!!:^iin(^  on  street  comers  discussing  as  to  what  course 
jhould  be  pursued.    Sheritf  Winters  and  his  efficient 
•Icpnties,  General  Wallace  and  others,  immediately 
set  about  summoning  a  posse  of  three  hundred  men. 
As  fast  as  a  body  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  were  col- 
Kytt^dj  they  were  supplied  with  shot-guns  and  ammu> 
^ttion.  Several  squads  were  then  armed  and  equipped, 
^pon  arriving  at  the  front,  the  cause  which  had 
cilled  them  together  bad  fortunately  almost  ceased 
w  exist,  for  the  day  at  least. 


Previous  to  the  arrival  of  either  the  shcrifi^s  force 
or  the  Sixteenth  United  States  re^lars,  chief  of  po- 
lice Garrett  was  engaged  in  organizing  and  drawing 
up  into  line  the  members  of  the  police  and  such  citi- 
zens as  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  corner  of  South 
and  Main  Streets.  It  was  while  these  men  wero 
standing  in  hue  on  the  ground  known  as  the  Old 
Norris  Cemetery,  that  fifteen  or  twenty  negro  sol- 
diers banded  together,  and  took  possession  of  a  cabin 
situated  on  a  hillock  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  distant,  and  poured  two  or  three  volleys  into 
the  ranks  of  Captain  Garrett's  men,  none  of  whon^ 
strange  to  say,  were  in  any  degree  injured.  Mayor 
Park,  while  standing  in  the  vicinity,  narrowly  es- 
caped being  wounded,  perhaps  killed,  several  of  the 
balls  scattering  the  dust  over  his  garments.  After 
remaining  about  the  sheds  twenty  minutes  or  there- 
abouts, tne  negroes  coolly  retired  within  the  fort, 
taking  their  anns  and  ammunition  with  them.  The 
next  hour,  were  it  not  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  sherifi^s  force  which  had  arrived  on  the  ground, 
and  the  police  under  charge  of  Captain  Garrett, 
might  have  been  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous 
evils,  so  high  and  so  uncontrollable  were  the  pas- 
sions of  the  crowd.  By  stationing  s^uards  at  the  dif- 
ferent crossings  leading  beyond  South  Street,  the 
excitement  was  partially  allayed,  and  the  crowd, 
numbering  about  five  hundred  in  all,  began  to  dis- 
perse, and  leave  for  their  homes.  After  this,  peace 
and  quiet  prevailed  generally  throughout  the  day, 
being  disturbed  but  once,  and  that  was  caused  by 
the  burning  of  a  negro  school-house  and  about  five 
nej^o  cabins  which  were  first  pillaged  by  a  set  of 
thieving  young  rascals,*  not  unknown  in  the  criminal 
annals  oi  Memphis,  and  were  set  fire  to  and  burned 
to  the  ground.  Captain  Smvthe,  commanding  a 
squad  of  regulars,  arrived  on  tne  spot,  and  through 
the  assistance  rendered  him  was  enabled  to  stAy  the 
progress  of  the  flames  and  prevent  a  repetition  of 
similar  conduct.  While  talking  to  a  number  of  ne- 
groes within  the  fort  yesterday,  it  became  evident  to 
us  that  the  excitement  extend,ed  among  the  negroes 
to  even  a  greater  de^*ee  than  among  the  populace. 
Among  the  wild  stories  which  they  heard  were,  that 
the  negro  women  and  children  were  being  burned, 
and  that  almost  every  negro  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  had  been  killed.  'Some  spoke  in  a  rather  concilia- 
tory tone,  while  others  were  quite  indignant.  The 
police,  yesterday,  again  displayed  that  discretion 
and  judgment  which  is  so  highly  commendable,  in 
rescuing  negroes  from  the  hands  of  the  crowd,  and 
committing  them  to  places  of  safety.  The  best  evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  fact  that  no  less  than  eight  or  ten 
negroes  in  the  fort  said  to  us  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  police,  they  would  not  then  be  alive.  About  five 
o'clock  yesterday  evening  the  scene  of  the  late  riot 
appeared  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Negroes  could 
be  seen  hero  and  there  on  the  streets,  some  at  work 
and  others  walking  carelessly  along.  The  same 
state  of  affairs  was  perceptible  over  the  entire  south- 
em  part  of  the  city. 

On  the  22d  of  February  the  "  Union  State. 
Convention"  met  at  Nashville,  Hon.  Henry 
Cooper  presiding,  and  adopted  resolutions  op- 
posing any  attempts  of  Congress  to  force  negro 
snflfrage  upon  the  Soutli ;  opposing  also  any  in- 
terference with  the  constitution ;  for  approv- 
ing of  a  guaranty  of  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  pardon  and  protection  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  in  the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  liberty ;  indorsing  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  especially  his  message  vetoing  the 
Freedmon's  Bureau  Bill. 

A  novel  instance  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
was  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Murfrcesboro, 
where  two  freedmen  had  a  quarrel,  in  which 
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one  of  them  received  wounds  which  subse- 
quentlj  proved  fatal,  and  the  case  was  tried 
before  a  jurj  of  twelve  black  men,  in  the 
Freedmen's  court.  The  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  "  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree " 
(that  is  unintentional) ;  but,  after  the  court  had 
explained  the  return  of  their  verdict,  they  again 
retired,  and  returned  with  a  verdict  dischai'g- 
ing  the  prisoner. 

•  In  a  trial  which  occurred  at  Memphis,  two 
colored  women  were  offered  as  witnesses. — 
They  were  objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  but  the  court  decided  that,  under  the 
recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  they  were  com- 
petent to  testify.  The  counsd  again  objected 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  obligations  of 
an  oath ;  whereupon  the  court  examined  them 
and  found  that,  although  they  had  a  good  con- 
ception of  the  moral  obligations  of  an  oath, 
they  had  no  idea  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury, 
and  on  that  ground  rejected  them. 

Owing  to  the  differences  of  opinions  and  in- 
terests which  prevail  between  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  "  East  Tennessee "  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  a  convention  was 
called  to  meet  in  Knoxville  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  May,  to  consider  the  propriety  and  ex- 
pediency of  forming  a  new  State,  to  be  known 
as  "  East  Tennessee."  The  convention  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  all  the  counties  of 
that  part  «f  the  State,  and  continued  during 
two  days.  S.  R.  Rogers,  of  Knox  County,  pre- 
sided. An  address,  giving  a  statement  of  rea- 
sons for  a  division  of  the  State,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  were  adopted : 

Jieaolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention 
that  it  will  be  best  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  all  the  people  of  the  State,  that  the  district  Known 
as  East  Tennessee  should  be  formed  into  a  new 
State. 

Ruolvedf  That  the  president  of  this  convention 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint  three 
persons,  who,  in  conjunction  with  himself,  are  re- 
quested to  proceed  at  once  to  Nashville,  and  request, 
in  such  mode  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient,  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  giving  its  assent  to  aid  the 
measure,  provided  a  majority  of  the  people  of  East 
Tennessee  vote  for  it. 

EMolved^  That  the  president  of  this  convention  be 
requested  to  appoint  persons  to  prepare  and  publish 
an  address  to  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  setting 
forth  our  reasons  xor  this  grave  step. 

The  debt  of  Tennessee,  January  1,  1866,  was 
as  follows : 


SPECIES  OF  DEBT. 

Origiaal. 

IntoMt. 

TotaL 

Stato  debt,  proprr 

State  bo&da  loaned 

State  bonds  indorsed. . . . 

$3,f»4,607 

14,006,000 

2,207,000 

8,709,807 

650,6S0 

$4,744,160 

17,775,507 

2,759,680 

bllitTes 

$20,107,607 

15,169,740  |25.2n,847 

Included  in  the  above  estimate  are  State 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $331,000,  issued  to  rail- 
road and  turnpike  companies,  after  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  but  which  had 
been  previously  authorized  by  the  Legislature, 
for  the  payment  of  which  no  provision  has  yet 
b'icn  made.    Under  the  head  of  "  State  debt 


proper"  are  classed  all  issues  for  torapilc 
stock,  bank  stock,  railroad  stock,  tnd  public 
purposes  for  which  the  State  is  directly  IkUc 
The  class  **  State  bonds  loaned-'  coTers  all  i^- 
sues  which  have  been  loaned  on  the  sec^intr 
of  the  works  for  which  they  were  leparatElr 
made,  and  also  an  issue  of  $30,000  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau.  The  bonds  indoned  by  tl< 
State  were  exclusively  for  railroad  compsr.ie< ; 
those  for  the  Memphis  and  littk  Rock  Riil- 
road  were,  in  fact,  bonds  of  the  dty  of  if  en- 
phis,  loaned  to  that  company  and  indorsed  by 
the  State.  A  law  passed  by  the  Le^4iiD:« 
has  provided  for  the  issuing  of  six  per  otoU 
coupon  bonds,  dated  January  1, 1866, 9sA  rat- 
able January  1,  1892,  to  an  amount  safilcia! 
to  pay  off  all  bonds  and  interest  past  dc^  i< 
well  as  those  which  fell  due  in  1866,  issQcd  or 
indorsed  by  the  State  previous  to  the  so-ciUcd 
act  of  secession,  passed  May  6, 1861. 

TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STiTE?. 
The  Territories  of  the  United  States  renxst^ 
in  1866  the  same  in  respect  to  ergaiElzatkc 
and  name,  as  in  the  preceding  year.  A  IC 
to  admit  Colorado  into  the  Union  as  s  Str^ 
fiiiled  to  become  a  law  by  reason  of  the  Pre- 
ident^s  veto,  and  it  was  found  iiopcfsible  ti 
carry  the  measure  by  a  two-thirds  vote  otvT 
the  veto.  An  act  erecting  Montina  into  * 
surveying  district  was  also  vetoed. 

AsizoKA. — The  development  of  the  resoorcts 
of  this  young  Territory  was  greatiy  retarded  ir. 
1866  by  the  ravages  and  threatening  demt^jbln- 
tions  of  the  Apache  Indiana,  wLo,  accordiDitf- 
Governor  McOormick,  niiii.ber  about  5,C"i 
persons,  including  1,000  warriors.  Thcfte  In- 
dians have  no  permanent  home,  bat  are  essi- 
tially  nomadic.  They  are  by  nature  oowartj;'. 
treacherous,  and  bloodthirsty,  seeking  ev^y  al- 
vantage  in  warfare,  never  attacking  equal  dst- 
hers,  and,  by  their  alert  movements  in  sEtl 
bands  over  an  immense  area  of  coootry,  tlao^ 
detection  or  capture  unless  constaody  por^cciL 
Their  range  is  east  of  Tucson,  the  Pima  rilkri*. 
Wickenburg,  and  Presoott,  west  of  which  tlry 
seldom  venture ;  and  their  raids  are  upon  td 
roads  connecting  these  towns  with  each  otLc'. 
with  the  forts  to  the  eastward,  and  with  Nt"^ 
Mexico,  and  upon  the  mining  and  HinDt: 
camps  scattered  along  the  Hassayampa,  tt 
Agua  Frio,  the  Verde,  the  Salinas,  the  ^I^•' 
Gila,  and  throughout  that  part  of  Hma  Genrj 
east  of  Tucson,  and  that  upon  the  SoDora  li»f. 

They  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  civJize 
them,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  bl- 
itary  officers,  their  extermination  is  iiMlJspec&- 
hie  to  the  safety  of  the  Territory.  A  coo^tia: 
force  is  required  to  keep  them  in  sabjectioe.  i* 
they  win  not  observe  treaty  stipalations.  Ci> 
tain  George  B.  Sanford  made  a  sucres&fnl  ei- 
pcdition  against  them  from  Fort  McDoveJ- 
With  ninety-one  enlisted  men  he  left  the  i>^^ 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th  September,  t^;- 
by  marching  mostly  by  night,  succce<W  ^ 
penetrating  some  ninety  miles  into  the  Ap^f  • 
country  before  he  was  discovered,    ll»en,  by « 
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rapid  march  and  headlong  charge  down  the  Indians  are  soon  broken,  and  thej  attack  the 

side  of  a  raonntain,  over  rocks  and  among  trees  nnsuspecting  and  defenceless.    Even  the  mil- 

acd  bushes,  and  through   places  *^  which   it  itary  posts  maintained  in  the  Territory  are  not 

woald  seem  impossible  to  pass  even  on  foot,"  exempt  from  assault.    On  December  21st  there 

his  force  sncceeded  in  completely  routing  the  was  a  massacre  of  United  States  troops,  near 

enemy,  killing  fifteen,  taking  nine  prisoners,  and  Fort  Philip  Kearney.    Three  oflScers  and  ninety 

capturing  a  large  quantity  of  Indian  stores.  men  were  killed,  not  one  of  the  company  cs- 

Mining  attracts  the  chief  atteniion,  but  the  caping;  all  were  killed  and  scalped,  their  bodies 

Territory  has  vast  agricultural  resources.    A  stripped,  and  cut  with  knives  and  tomahawks, 

commnnication  from  Lieutenant  Du  Bois,  at  and  pierced  with  arrows.     The  troops  were 

Fort  McDowell,  to  the  Oommissioner  of  Agri-  gradually  allured  to  a  point  four  miles  from 

cultare,  says:  *^ This  post,  established  in  1865,  the   fort,  when    they  were   surrounded   and 

li  on  the  Rio  Yei'do  or  San  Francisco  Elver,  slaughtered. 

near  its  jjanction  with  the  Salinas  Kiver.    The        This  new  post,  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain 

Gorernment  reservation,   comprising  twenty-  district,  Department  of  the  Platte,  and  also  in 

four  square  miles,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  the  heart  of  the  chief  hnnting-ground  of  the 

river,  and  a  farm  was  started  this  spring,  an  hostile  Sioux  and  Gheyennes,   and  being  the 

ac^uia  four  miles  in  length,  being  constructed  first  substantial  occupation  of  the  new  short 

for  it8  irrigation."    Corn  and  sorghum  had  been  ronto  to  Montana,  deserves  notice.     The  ex- 

pknted,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  were  ready  pedition  sent  to  establish  it  left  Fort  Philip 

for  harvest;  the  corn-stalks  averaging  fifteen  Kearney  May  19th,  under  command  of  Colonel 

feet  in  height,  and  the  sorghnm  yielding  its  H.  B.  Carrington,  Fifteenth  United  States  In- 

tliird  crop  since  planting.     Vegetables  of  all  fantry.    Fort  PhUip  Kearney  is  in  the  forks  of 

descrip.tions  flourish,   and  cotton    and  wheat  the  Piney  Creeks,  on  a  natural  plateau  800  by 

have  been  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  600  feet,  with  a  natural  slope  or  glacis  on  aU 

The  general  election  was  held  on  Septem-  sides. 
ber  oth.  Coles  Bashford,  Charles  D.  Pos-  The  stockade  is  of  pine,  hewn  to  a  touching 
ton,  and  Samuel  Adams,  all  professing  Union  surface,  pointed,  loop-holed,  and  after  the  gen- 
sentiments,  were  candidates  for  delegate  to  eral  plan  of  Mahan.  At  two  corners  are  block- 
Congress.  The  issue  appears  to  have  been  houses  of  eighteen-inch  pine  logs.  The  parade- 
npOQ  the  Territoriid  administration.  Bashford,  ground  is  400  feet  square,  and  wa?  surveyed 
a  warm  supporter  of  Governor  McCormick,  was  and  laid  out  before  the  turf  was  cut  by  any 
elected  by  a  mtgority  of  several  hundred,  wagon-track.  Walks  12  feet  wide  cross  the 
Party  lines  were  drawn  in  but  one  county  parade,  bending  around  a  circle  of  15  feet 
(Yarapai),  where  the  Democratic  ticket  was  radius,  where  a  flag-staff  of  100  feet  displays 
sQcce^ul  by  a  small  minority.  Members  of  the  national  colors.  A  graded  street  of  20  feet 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  elected  borders  the  parade.  The  additional  200  by  600 
throughout  the  Territory.  The  total  vote  was  feet  is  a  quartermaster's  yard,  with  warehouses 
1,695.    Bashford  over  Poston  491,  over  all  323.  and  shops. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Council  of  nine       East  of  the  fort,  and  taking  in  Little  Piney, 

members,  and  a  House  of  eighteen.    The  ap-  is  a  corral  for  stock,  hay,  wood,  etc.,  with  pal- 

porti(Ament  is  made  on  the  basis  of  614  persons  isade  10  feet  high,  and  quarters  for  teamsters, 

to  one  member  of  the  Council,  and  307  for  one  citizen  employes,  etc. 

member  of  the  House.  The  Surveyor-General  This  massacre  has  aroused  the  attention  of 
has  been  instructed  to  establish  and  survey  the  the  Government^  which  has  been  actively  pre- 
base,  meridian,  and  other  lines  embracing  set-  paring  to  commence  a  vigorous  and  decisive 
tlcmeuts.  campaign  against  the  hostile  Indians  in  Dakota, 
Dakota. — In  Dakota  the  standard  parallels,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  in  the  spring  of  1867. 
townships,  and  subdivisions,  have  been  extended  At  the  last  election,  the  total  vote  was  847. 
within  the  Sioux  Indian  reservation,  west  of  W,  A.  Burleigh  was  chosen  delegate  to  Con- 
Big  Stone  Lake,  and  so  as  to  enclose  a  small  gress,  by  a  majority  of  309.  The  Legislature  is 
northern  bend  of  tiat  reservation  falling  within  divided  as  follows : 

the  Minnesota  line,  the  aggregate  of  the  surveys                                            Council.  House. 

there  being  equal  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  Republicans 0  6 


iiiles,  embracing  fourteen  townships,  contain- 
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ng  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  There  are  seven  counties  in  the  Temtory. 

:>ne  hnndred  and  eight  acres  of  the  Sioux  or  Idaho. — This  Territory  has  for  some  time 

Dakota  Indian  lands.    It  is  stated  that  immi-  been  the  favorite  resort  of  miners,  on  account 

rrants  arc  rapidly  setting  into  the  Territory,  of  the  surpassing  richness  of  its  mineral  depos- 

rora  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  ites.     In    addition  to  an   almost  exhaustless 

ind  from  foreign  countries.     This  Territory,  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  nearly  all  the  metals 

lowever,  pos.sesses  finer  attractions,  in  the  way  useful  to  mankind,  and  employed  in  the  arts, 

)f  rich  mineral  deposits  and  fertile  lands,  than  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  will  require 

nany  other  localities,  while  the  hostility  of  the  the  industry  of  .centuries  to  develop  and  utilize 

ndians  has  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  them.    The  annual  product  of  the  mines  cannot 

iHtlement.    Treaties  made  with  these  roving  be  ascertained,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  crud^ 
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Lnllion  is  assayed  in  Oregon  and  other  places,  a  complete  amnesty  for  all  offences  ansmg&v' 

The  amoant  returned  by  the  private  assayers  in  the  war.    Slavery  is  entirely  abolished.  jJhi  tL« 

the  Territory,  for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  freedraen  placed  upon  an  equal  footJDzwiih'Le 

was  $685,105,  but  this  sum  probably  does  not  remainder  of  the  people.    ThisequalitVwi*- 

express  a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  receipts  from  more  easily  accomplished  in  the  cose  o(  l. 

the  mines.  Seminoles,  since  there  had  already  ken  a  <  :- 

Political  matters  do  not  engross  much  atten-  siderable  intermingling  of  the  raocs  before :  < 

tion  in  a  country  where  all  are  intent  upon  tribe  removed  from  Florida,  and  sereril  of  i. . 

amassing  a  fortune.    The  Legislature  of  Idaho  interpreters  accompanying  the  delegation  :> 

unanimously  indorsed  President  Johnson's  re-  resenting  the  tribe  appeared  to  be  of  p»cr  ; 

construction  policy,  and  the  administration  of  African  blood.    The  Ladians  cededtotfctOfr. 

Governor  Lyon,  pledging  botli  a  hearty  support,  emment  the  entire  domain  secured  to  thta  * 

The  Ilouse' granted  a  Territorial  charter  for  a  the  treaty  of  1866,  amounting  to  (tstiaiiU': 

branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  from  Salt  Lake  2,169,080  acres,  for  which  they  receive  the  *".' 

City  to  Columbia  and  the  valley  of  Smoke  of  $325,862.    They  receive  a  new  re^enri:  ■ 

Kiv«r.    This   action  was  taken  in  February,  of  200,000  acres  at  the  junction  of  the  Canjl- 

The  next  session  was  held  at  Boise  City,  De-  River  with  its  north  fork,  for  which  tL^y :  - 

comber  3d.    At  this  session  a  bill  was  passed  $100,000.    A  right  of   way  for  raflrte'^  r 

appropriating  $50,000  for  the  support  of  the  granted   through  the  new  reservatiop?,  T- 

CarhoUo  schools  in  the  Territory.  Indians  agree  to  the  establishment,  if  Court- 

l*he  eKvuoa  was  held  August  13th  for  a  del-  shall  so  provide,  of  a  general  conncil  ia  : ; 

ojntv^  to  Con jtvss.    The  entire  vote  was  6,564.  "Indian  country,"  to  be  annually  conui, 

llv\>rvvk  IVriioorat,  was  chosen  by  a  m^ority  consisting  of  delegates  from  all  the  tribe*  ii* 

o:riS.  '  proportion  of  their  numbers  respectiTe>, :: 

V:;o  IJaho  Le-j-slanipe  stands  as   follows:  to  have  power  to  legislate  upon  matters rcli* -.: 

Co.ir.x-".— 7   IXv'.vvrdts^  S  Union;   House— 17  to  the  intercourse  and  relations  of  the  stTi-* 

l\  -vvrutiv  3  l':i:v^DL    No  CUpo-sition  is  mani-  tribes  resident  in  that  country,  the  laws  !*—- 

rVsCvNi  :v^  ,ic.:.i:o  the  question  oi  State  organiza-  to  be  consistent  with  the  treaty  stipalatioii* ;.: 

:..**i  .c  rrvxstt^  Constitution  of  the  United  States.   Thiscor 

l  .»o  Cv  :r::;:?ci:oaerof  the  General  Land-Office  is  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Saperinttnd^: 

>.43i  s::.t  ia>tniorioas  to  the  Surveyor-General  Indian  Affairs. 

v^f  IvK^^o  to  begin  the  survey  of  the  Territory.        The  next  treaty  in  this  series  was  inailt  ?  * 

r.Xs*  ir.strtictions  reauire  the  Surveyor-General,  the   confederated   nations    of  Choct;.vs  v^ 

.^  tor  having  obtainea  the  necessary  information,  Cluckasaws,  April  28,  1866.    It  contain^  Jk 

:.^  c>tciMish  the  initial  point  of  surveys  either  on  usual   provisions  for  the  reHstahlishineLt  • 

SI  vvuspicuous  mountain,  or  a  confluence  of  peace  and  friendship,  of  amnesty,  and  tie  &l>" 

>:rvH!as.  which  point  will  be  the  intersection  of  tion  of  slavery  in  every  form.  ITie  Indians  (x-r 

t'lv""  principal  -meridian  with  the  base  line  gov-  to  the  Government  the  whole  of  that  tnct « : 

orniug  those  surveys;  also  to  commemorate  the  land  known  as  the  **  leased  lands,"  which  ^2"f 

initial    point  by  a  conspicuous  and  enduring  been  long  held  (rented  by  the  Govemmcn:': 

monument,  signalizing  the  spot  with  appropri-  the  use  of  Indians  removed  from  Texas. .. 

uto  inscriptions  thereon.  amounting  to  6,800,000  acres.    Right  (4^i:  * 

The  Indians  have  committed  serious  depre-  granted  for  railroads  through  the  rescrva:  •  i 

dations  upon  stock,  and  Idaho  papers  are  filled  upon  compensation  for  damages  done  to  j  r  •  - 

with  accoimts  of  murders  and  robberies  by  erty,  and  the  tribes  may  subscribe  to  the  »>■ 

them.    Active  efforts  are  made  to  check  these  of  such  roads  in  land,  such  subscriptions  to  ^ 

incursions.  first  liens  on  the  road.     The  prorisionabr- 

I>T>iAN  Tebkitoet. — A  fcw  ycars  ago  an  ap-  gard  to  a  general  council  are  agreed  to^:' 
propriation  bill  was  passed  by  Congreas,  which  more  detail  than  in  the  other  treaties,  ard  *• 
contained  a  clause  to  this  effect :  that  the  Pres-  powers  clearly  defined,  so  as  to  estiiMi'-b,  * 
ident  be  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  treat  many  purposes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  tr.  « 
with  the  Indian  tribes  now  residing  in  the  State  laws,  a  territorial  government,  with  the  rciyvr 
of  Kansas,  for  their  removal  to  some  part  of  the  tcndent  as  governor,  the  Territory  being  c^iJ' 
Indian  Territory,    'llie  tribes  affected  by  tiiis  "Oklahoma."    Provision  is  made  fwr  ab- 
action are  the  Sacs    and   Foxes,   Chippewas  retary  of  the  council,  and  for  pay  of  mt-n/- • 
and  Munsees,  Pottowattamies,  Delawares,  and  and  for  a  marshal  of  the  Territory ;  anO  a  o*  - 
Miamis,  Peanhaskaws,  Meas,  Kaskasheas,  and  is  added  looking  to  the  establishment  cfaoi,- 
Pcorias,  Kickapoos,  Shawn ees,  Ottawas,  Wyan-  per  house,  to  consist  of  one  member  iVr  f^ 
dottes,  and  Osages.  tribe.  The  educational  funds  of  the  IndisE^ti*'' 

During  the  war,  treaties  had  been  concluded  former  treaties  are  to  remain  invested,  tni  ^ ' 

with  several  of  these  tribes,  mutually  bene-  ments  under  former  treaties  to  be  renewed,  l*" 

ficial  to  themselves  and  the  Government.    The  vision  is  made  for  surveying  and  aU'-tiis^  *. 

first   tribe  with   which    arrangements    were  reservations  when  desir^  and  for  the  rit-- 

consummated  were  the  Seminoles,  concluded  to  the  Indian  country  of  scattered  member  • 

^Nfarch    21,    1866.     By   this   treaty    renewed  the  tribes.    Land  is  set  apart  for  couniT  t-.:  .- 

pledges  of  peace  and  friendship  are  made,  and  ings  and  for  religious  and  educational  piin-'-"*"- 
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Indians  from  Kansas  are  to  be  received  with  the  elements  of  steady  and  permanent  grojvth. 

equal  privileges  with  the  people  of  the  two  The  total  mineral  product  of  the  Territory  this 

tribes,  though  not  to  participate  in  annuities,  year  is  estimated  by  the  minei^s  at  $25,000,000. 

and  land  for  their  nse  is  to  be  paid  for  at  $1  per  Apart  from  its  minerals,  the  Territory  possesses 

acre.    Members  of  these  tribes  are  to  be  re-  many  extremely  fertile  valleys,  and,  it  is  as- 

ceived  as  competent  witnesses  in  the  United  serted,   fine   facilities    for   grazing.      Gallatin 

States  courts.    Criminals  taking  refuge  in  their  valley  produced,  in   1866,  60,000  bushels  of 

country  are  to  be  returned  upon  requisition,  wheat.    The  Governor  is  Green  Clay  Smith,  of 

Post-oflSces  are  to  be  established  in  the  country.  Kentucky,  in  place  of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 

The  next  treaty  in  this  series  was  made  with  resigned.      The  population  has  been,  for  the 

the  Creeks,  June  14,  1866.    This  treaty  reUs-  most  part,  transient,  though  it  is  thought  nearly 

tablishes  peace  and  friendship,  declares  amnesty  half  the  entire  number  remained  through  the 

for  past  offences,  and  establishes  the  freedmen  winter, 

in  full   equality  of  fights  and   privileges,   as        Montana  forms  part  of  the  Dakota  surveying 

well  as  a  share  in  the  national  soil  and  funds,  district,  and  is  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  Sur- 

The  adjustment  of  this  question  occupied  a  long  veyor-GeneraPs  office.    In  consideration  of  this 

time.  The  treaty,  as  finally  agreed  upon,  guaran-  fact,   and   of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 

ificsto  their  freedmen  full  equality.  The  Indians  plains,  growing  out  of  Indian  incursions,  it  has 

cede  to  the  Government,  to  be  used  for  the  set-  been  deemed  proper  to  defer  surveys  in  that 

tlement  thereon  of  other  Indians,  the  west  half  Territory  until  the  ensuing  season. 
of  their  domain,  estimated  at  3,250,560  acres  of        A  telegraph  line  has  been  completed  between 

land.  Virginia  City  and  Salt  Lake,  thus  bringing  the 

The  last  of  the  four  treaties  with  tribes  in  the  Territory  in  immediate  and  direct  communica- 
"  Indian  country  "  was  made  with  the  Ohero-  tion  with  all  parts  of  the  country. 
kecs,  concluded  July  19,  1866.  More  difficulty  From  May  to  October  over  2,500  passengers 
va9  experienced  in  arriving  at  the  consumma-  were  carried  over  the  stage-line  between  Fort 
tion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  than  with  Benton  and  Helena ;  and  during  the  period 
any  of  the  other  tribes  or  nations  of  the  In-  named,  9,068  tons  of  freight  passed  from  Ben- 
dian  country.  The  general  features  of  tlie  treaty  ton  to  Helena;  4,375  freight-wagons  passed 
are  as  follows :  The  treaty  made  with  the  Con-  over  the  same  road.  Forty-five  steamboats, 
federate  States,  October  7,  1861,  is  repudi-  with  passengers  and  freight,  landed  at  Fort 
atwl  by  the  Cherokees',  and  the  Government  Benton  from  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  in  the 
grants  an  amnesty  for  all  past  offences.  A  Uni-  East  This  is  the  first  season  that  this  trade  has 
ted  States  court  is  to  be  established  in  the  Ter-  been  carried  on  to  any  extent, 
ritory.  All  distinctions  between  the  two  por-  In  conmion  with  other  Territories,  Montana 
tions  of  the  people  may  be  abrogated  by  the  has  suffered  from  Indian  depredations,  and 
jPresidcnt  at  the  desire  of  those  parties.  Slavery  murders  have  been  frequent.  The  number  of 
is  aboli;^hod,  and  the  full  rights  of  the  freedmen  troops  stationed  at  the  different  posts  is  small, 
are  acknowledged.  The  right  of  way  for  railroads  and,  watching  their  opportunity,  the  savages 
is  secured;  consent  is  given  for  a  general  council,  have  from  time  to  time  succeeded  in  murder- 
as  in  the  Seminole  treaty.  Provisions  are  made  ing  at  least  150  soldiers.  The  Legislature  is 
for  the  settlement  of  friendly  Indians  of  other  divided  as  follows:  Council — 11  Democrats,  2 
tribes  among  the  Cherokees  in  two  methods.  Republicans ;  House — 22  Democrats,  4  Repub- 
Bither  by  abandoning  their  own  tribal  organi-  licans. 

Mtion  and  becoming  practically  a  part  of  the        Nebraska. — ^This  State  has  an  area  of  about 

Cherokee  nation,  and  residing  in  a  more  com-  76,000    square    miles,   with     a    river    front- 

pactly  settled  and  eastern  part  of  the  domain,  age  on  the  Missouri  of  nearly  300  miles.    The 

51'  by  retaining  their  tribal  existence,  and  set-  word  Nebraska  is  of  Indian  origin,  signifying 

lingfarther  West;  in  either  case,  land  occupied  N'e^  wat<?r,  and  ftro*^,  wide  or  shallow,  and 

iy  them  to  be  paid  for  at  prices  to  be  agreed  being  applied  to  the  Platte  River,  the  principal 

ipon  between  the  Government  and  the  Chero-  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  which  runs  centrally 

iees.    The  tract  of  800,000  acres  in  Kansas,  through  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  State, 

mown  as  the  neutral  lands,  is  ceded  to  the  from  east  to  west,  was  afterward  used  to  name  ' 

jovernraent  in  trust,  to  be  surveyed  and  sold  the  Territory.    The  face  of  the  country  is  gen- 

*or  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  the  proceeds  to  tly- rolling  prairie.    The  climate  is  pure,  dry, 

)e  invested  for  them  in  the  proportion  of  35  and  healthy,  and  somewhat  milder  than  in  the 

)er  cent,  for  education,  15  per  cent,  for  an  or-  same  latitudes  at  the  East,  and  the  soil  rich  and 

)han  fund,  and  50  per  cent,  for  the  national  easy  of  cultivation.    For  purposeg  of  grazing 

and.  and  stock-raising,  Nebraska  is  peculiarly  fa- 

A  treaty  was  also  concluded  with  the  Chip-  vored,  and  by  a  local  law,  sheep,  to  the  rais- 

>ewa3.  ing  of  which  much  attention  has  of  late  been 

Montana. — This    distant    region    presents  given,  to   the   number  of  500,  owned  by  a 

nany  attractions  to  immigrants,  and  is  rapidly  single  individual,  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

n^owing  in  population  and  importance.   Its  im-  The  chief  products  of  the  State  are  Indian 

nensc  mineral  resources  amply  repay  the  labor  com,  wheat  (spring  and  fall  crops),  oats,  hemp, 

eqaisite  for  their  development,  and  constitute  tobacco,  sorghum,  hay,  and  vegetables  of  all 
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kinds.    Grapes  of  the  finest  quality  are  also  seqnently  concnrred  in  the  Honse  amendiLCll 

produced  in  groat  quantities.    Iron,  coal,  and  by  a  vote  of  28  to  14,  and  the  bill  va«  scit »-. 

salt  have  recently  been  found,  and  are  believed  the  President.    On  January  80th  tbeZxecsti^ 

to  exist  in  abundance.    Although  not  as  rich  in  returned  the  same,  with  his  objection?.  T^.^ 

mineral  wealth  as  its  western  neighbors — ^Mon-  only  suggestion  made  to  Congress  in  the  il'~ 

tana  and  Idaho — Nebraska  presents  rare  oppor-  sage  was,  that  the  conditions  precedent  t**:.'- 

tunities  to  the  immigrant  for  success  in  the  pur-  mission  should  be  ratified  by  the  pecpk  in-tisl 

suits  of  agriculture,  and  its  liberal  free-school  of  the  Legislature. 

system,  which  furnishes  free  schools  for  one-  On  the  9th  February  Nebraska  Tras acmir.-I 

half  of  the  year,  and  will  speedily  the  year  into  the  Union,  as  the  thirty-seventh  State,  ct:: 

round,  is   far  ahead  of  that  of  any  of  tlie  the  President's  veto.    A  statement  of  the  cor- 

new  States  or  Territories.    The  population  of  dltion  of  the  Territorial  finances  wa?  uaU  j. 

Nebraska   is    estimated  at  about  90,000.    Its  the  opening  of  the  Legislature.    TLe  ca-^  : 

capital  is  Omaha  City,  which  is  situated  on  the  the  treasury  was  $23,824.56 ;  taxes  f,r  1*^*. 

Missouri  River,  opposite  Council  Blufis,  Iowa,  due  and  collectable,  $69,978.86;  Congre&v  r. 

and  is  the  principal  depot  of  outfit  for  west-  appropriations,  $46,000 ;  delinquent  taxes,  ff^.- 

ward-bound   emigrants.    Omaha    is  also  the  983.24;  total  assets,  $165,281.66;  total  itcc;- 

eastern  starting-point  of  the  IJnion  Pacific  Rail-  edness.  $85,471.44 ;  possible  losses  and  dvi:  - 

road,  which  traverses  the  central  portion  of  the  tions,  $18,000,  leaving  an  undoubted  snri^-  • : 

State,  running  parallel  with  the  Platte  River,  $61,810.22.    A  large  part  of  the  indeUfi^i- 

which  it  troBses  near  the  junction  of  the  North  was  in  bonds  having  several  years  to  ran, :: 

and  South  Forks,  some  300  miles  west  of  the  the  available  surplus  would  therefore  tiLux^: 

city,  and  beyond  which  point  the  road  is  now  in  to  at  least  $90,000. 

successful  operation.  The  wheat  and  com  crops  were  very  ^nt^yl 

By  the  completion  of  the  Chicago  and  North-  large  quantities  of  both  were  shipped  to  E."- 

western  Railroad,  across  Iowa,  from  Clinton,  em  markets.    The  increase  of  populati  l  "- 

on  the  Mississippi,  to  Council  Bluffs,  opposite  very  rapid,  and  it  is  estimated  that  ct  k-' 

Omaha,   the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  twenty-five    thousand    settled    in   the  J^t-J 

Platte — the  rich  central  portion  of  Nebraska —  during  the  year.    The  capital,  Omaha,  p :' 

is  brought  in   direct  railroad  communication  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  KaCr , 

with  the  East  and  South,  and  the  increase  in  is  fast  growing  in  importance.    In  1853  it  ''.^ 

population  and  material  wealth,  which  must  in-  the  site  of  an  Indian  village ;  in  1857.  it  L'l  - 

evitably  ensue  to  the  new  State,  cannot  be  over-  population  of  three  thousand  five  hundn' ;  t 

estimated.    During  the  late  war  for  the  Union,  now  has  a  population  of  ten  thousaniL  I:  i^ 

Nebraska  furnished  three  regiments  for  the  situated  about  midway  between  New  Yorl  ■^'- 

Federal  armies.  San  Francisco,  two  thousand  miles  frox  f  ii 

The.movement  for  admission  into  the  Union  Since  October,  1866,  the  companj  have  i «; 

as  a  State  was  first  agitated  in  1863  and  1864,  strocted  and  are  running  three  hun<b i  :."• 

and  in  March  of  the  latter  year  Congress  passed  thirty-five  miles  of  road,  westerly,  and  i-' 

an  enabling  act  preliminary  to  such  admission,  aided  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Cnnp::' 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  convention  in  building,  since  April  last,  one  hnD<lrol  -:)• 

was  held,  a  State  constitution  adopted,  which,  thirty  miles.    They  have  also  a  ccntract  '-t; 

being  submitted  to  the  people  on  June  2,  1866,  bridge  over  the  Missouri   River  to  cri  • 

was  ratified  by  a  miyority  of  100  in  a  poll  of  Omaha  with  Council  Bluffs,  and  expect  by  .'-.• 

7,776  votes,  and  a  Governor,  State  Legislature,  1867,  to  have  their  road  in  complete  mDii-' 

and  member   of  Congressman  Republicans—  order  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  MonntaiQj,  n  *: 

elected.  The  Legislature  so  chosen  subsequently  than  half  the  distance  to  San  Franci^o. 

met  at  Omaha,  and  elected  the  Hon.  Thomas  The    Democratic    Territorial    Codtc-"-'- 

W.  Tipton  and  the  Hon.  John  M.  Thayer — both  which  was  held    at  Plattesraouth,  >\tri-^- 

Republicans— United  States   Senators.    These  September  12th,  nominated  J.  Sterling  Mtc: - 

facta  being  certified  to  Congress,  Senator  Wade,  for  delegate  in  Congress,  and  A.  PaJdoc^  ["^ 

on  December  5th  of  the  same  year,  introduced  member  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  znHir  u 

a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Ne-  State.    It  also  adopted  a  resolution,  ^eque^t^: 

braska  into  the  Union.    It  was  at  once  referred  the  President  to  appoint  as  GoTcrncT  ft  >- 

to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  by  them  braska  M^or-General  Corse.    The  Reiul-J"^ 

reported  back  on  December  10th.    After  some  Convention,  which  met  at  Brownsville  ic  v^ 

days  spent  Jn  dcbaj;e,  the  bill  was,  on  motion  6th,  made  the  following  nominations : /trri'^^ 

of  Senator  Edmunds,  amended,  so  as  not  to  her  of  Congress,  Major  John  Taffe ;  Je'A*g"-*«^  *' 

take    effect    save   upon   the    condition  -that  Congress,  T.  M.  Marquette, 

within  the  State  there  should  be  no  abridg-  October  9th  the  election  was  held  for  a  il<^' 

ment  or  denial  of  the  riglit  of  suftrage,  or  any  her  and  delegate  to  Congress  and  other  oC^y^ 


other  right,  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and  on    with  the  foUowing  result :  John  Taffe  (Ki; '  * 

by  a  vote  of  24  to  15.    lican),  4,820 ;  A.  S.  Paddock  (CoDsery::^;^  • 
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David  Butler,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Gov-  ernor  Arny  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on 

crnor,  received  4,093  votes,  and  J.  S.  Morton,  citizens  to  organize  military  companies  for  pro- 

tbd  Democratic  candidate,  8,948.  tection  against  incursions  of  the  Indians.    He 

New  Mehoo. — Stock-raising  and  agriculture  also  sajs :  **  The  present  condition  of  the  Ter- 

aro  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people  of  ritory  of  New  Mexico,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 

tills  Territory,  though  mining  is  prosecuted  to  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  whose  constant  incur- 

a  considerable  extent,   and  with  encoura^ng  sions  and  depredations  are  the  source  of  the 

snccesg.    The  mineral  resources  of  the  Terri-  greatest  evil    which  afflicts  our  country,  de- 

tory  are  neither  known  nor  appreciated,  and  mands  that  our  people  should  be  prepared  to 

TviJl  not  be  until  the  Indians  are  placed  upon  protect  their  own  lives  and  property,  as  the 

reservations,  so  that  the  miners  can  operate  in  military  force  in  this  Territory  appears  inade- 

ftafety.    Gold  exists  in  twenty  diffei^t  locali-  quate,  and  the  militia  inefficient  and  not  in  a 

ties,  and  invariably  yields  richly.    Silver  is  the  condition  to  perform  this  work  promptly.    Our 

most  prominent  and  most  abundant  mineral  in  Territory  is  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  number 

the  Territory,  and  the  lodes  are  found  in  every  of  arms  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition ;  and  I 

mountain  chain.    Several  copper  mines  have  do  hereby  recommend  to  all  able-bodied  male 

been   opened,  and   promise    well.    Lead  and  citizens  of  this  Territory  to  organize  themselves 

platinum  have  also  been  discovered.    As  an  in-  into  volunteer  companies  for  borne  protection." 

♦lucement  to  introduce  a  manufacturing  system  The  people  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  a 

in  the  Territory,  it  is  stated  that  the  flocks  of  sense  of  their  danger,  and  a  petition  containing 

sheep  yield  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  annually,  the  names  of  all  the  prominent  citizens  was  for- 

not  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  manufactured  or  warded  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  pray- 

used  in  the  Territory,  for  the  want  of  machinery,  ing  for  an  increase  of  the  militaiy  force  in  that 

capital,  and  labor.  Territory,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 

There  are  nineteen  towns  in  the  Territory  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants. 

occupied  by  Pueljlo  Indians,  the  total  popula-  Utah. — ^The  anomalous  condition  of  affiiirs  in 

tion  being  7,066.    These  Indians  are  friendly  this  Territory  has  continued  through  the  year ; 

and  industrious.  The  savage  Indians  in  the  Ter-  -  the  Mormon  organization  has  been  in  fact  par- 

ritory  number    as  follows:    Apaches,   2,500;  amount  to  the  authority  of  the  Government 

Navfljoes,  12,000,  and  Utahs,  2,400.    Since  the  It  has  been  found  impolitic  or  impossible  to 

Territory  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  enforce  the  enactments  of  Congress.    The  cen- 

they  have  committed  depredations  as  follows ;  tral  position  of  the    Territory  will  tend  to 

horses,  2,407;   mules,   1,155;    cattle,  13,473;  its  rapid  growth,  and  a  change  in  its  social 

sheep  and  goats,  294,740 ;  total  value,  $1,877,-  system  would  make  it  an    attractive  region 

329.60.    In  addition  to  these  thieving  opera-  for  inmiigration.    The  grandeur  and  magnifi- 

tions,  they  have  killed  ninety  persons,  wounded  cence  of  its  mountain  scenery  is  unsurpassed 

thirty-one,  and  taken  twenty  captive.  Among  its  natural  curiosities  the  absorbing 

The  year  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity,  object   is    Great   Salt  Lake.      Its    surface  is 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  a  balance  in  his  fully  equal  to  8,000  square  miles,  and  it  has  as 

hands,  November  15th,  of  $1,898.98,  while  there  few  impurities  as  any  saline  water.    In  the 

arc  funds  belonging  to  the  treasury,  still  in  the  summer  season  the  water  crystallizes,  and  vast 

iiands  of  the  sheriffs,  amounting  to  $5,069.25.  quantities  of  salt  may  be  obtained  upon  its 

Education  has  been  neglected  in  the  Terri-  shores.    The  warm  and  hot  springs  of  Utah  are 

^ory.    Out  of  a  population  of  93,516  there  are  so  frequent  that  the  curious  become  weary  of 

57,233  persons  who  cannot  read  or  write,  and  noting  them.    In  Sanpete,  170  miles  south  of 

there  is  not  a  single  free  school  in  the  whole  Salt  Lake  City,  there  is  a  mountain  of  salt,  of 

Territory,  except  those  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  some  extent  and  notoriety.    Various  deposits 

3harity,  from  the  bounty  of  the  Roman  Oatho-  of  coal,  iron,  sulphur,  alnft,  aluminous  clay, 

ic  Church.    The  Territory  has  been  under  the  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  have  been  found.    A 

niidance  of  the  General  Government  for  twenty  tolerable  crop  of  vegetables,  grains,  and  fruits, 

reai-s,  and  not  a  single  dollar  has  been  furnished  may  be  raised  in  those  portions  where  water 

jy  the  Government  or  the  people  for  education-  can  be  obtained  for  irrigating  purposes, 

d  purposes.  The  summer  proved  unusually  wet,  but  the 

The  Spanish  is  the  invariable  dialiect  used  or  crops  were  generally  good,  and  much  more 

Jpoken.    The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  moderate  in  price  than  they  had  been  for  throe 

House  are  carried  on  in  this  tongue,  but  are  also  or  four  previous  years. 

Jrinted  in  English.    There  are,  it  is  claimed.  Violence  agaiopt  citizens  not  in  sympathy 

ibout  87,000  residents  in  the  Territory  who  with  Mormonism  is  quite  common  in  Utah. 

(peak  the  Spanish  language,  and  about  3,000  Men  who  give  utterance  to  their  disapprobation 

\moricans.  of  the  practice  of  the  "  Saints,"  are  warned  to 

The  system  of  peonage,  though  ostensibly  leave  the  Territory.    Prominent  men  among 

estricted  by  legislative  enactment,  still  exists  in  the  "  Gentiles,"  as  all  anti-Mormons  are  caUed, 

lU  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  there  are  some  live  in  constant  danger.    Assaults  and  murders 

i,000  peons  kept  in  bondage.    During  the  lat-  are  frequent,  but  in  no  case  are  the  criminals 

er  portion  of  the  year,  the  hostile  attitude  of  sought  out  and  punished.    This  state  of  things 

;he  Indians  was  very  marked,  and  Acting-Gov-  renders  a  residence  at  Salt  Lake  particularly  un* 

Vot.  VI.— 47  A 
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desirable.    Twenty-three  basiness  firms  of  that  688)  prescribing  an  oath  which  requires  tl:< 

city  recently  expressed  their  willingness  to  leave  affiant  to  deny  not  only  that  lie  h&&  ever  W 

the  Territory,  provided  the  Mormons  wonld  pay  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States  o:  tL 

them  seventy-tive  'per  cent,  of  the  cost  valne  lawfnl  authorities  thereol^  but,  ajoong  oJic: 

of  their  property,  but  their  offer  was  not  accept-  things,  that  he  has  ever,  "  by  act  or  word' 

ed.    Time  of  passage  between  Omaha  and  Salt  manifested  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  thr 

Lake  City  now  is  only  eight  days.    Three  of  enemies  of  the  United  States,  foreign  or  doisi^ 

them  are  occupied  in  the  trip  from  Omaha  to  tic,  or  his  deore  for  their  triompli  over  t> 

Denver,  and  the  remaining  five  from  Denver  to  arms  of  the  United  Stat^  or  bis  smpl} 

Salt  Lake  City.    In  these  eight  days'  travel  with  those  engaged  in  rebellion,  or  that  be  l^ 

there  are  800  miles  of  railroad  and  900  pf  ever  harbored  or  aided  any  person  engaged  it 

stage  conveyance— total,  1,200  miles.  guerilla  %arfare  against  the  loyal  inhabitant^" : 

Washington. — The  field  of  surveying  opera-  the  United  States,  or  has  ever  entered  rr  L:t 

tions  in  this  the  most  distant  political  com-  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  turohit: 

munity  of  the  Union,  during  the  last  year,  em-  or  draft  in  the  military  serTice  of  the  Ttiu  1 

braces  nearly  200,000  acres.     This  quantity,  States,  or  to  escape  the  performaDce  of  ti:^  h 

added  to  the  work  heretofore  executed,  reaches  the  militia  of  th^  United  States,  or  has  eve:  ii- 

an  area  of  upward  of  8,680,000  acres  surveyed  dicated  in  any  terms  his  disaffection  to  the  G^- 

in  Washington  since  the  initiation  in  that  Ter-  emment  of  the  United  States  in  its  contes:  vit: 

ritory  of  the  public  surveys.    The  Surveyor-  rebellion. 

General  recommends  that,  during  the  year  end-        Every  person  who  is  nnable  to  take  thb  o&t: 

ing  80th  June,  1868,  the  lines  shall  bo  extended  is  declared  incapable  of  holding;  in  tic-  J?t£e 

oast  and  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  between  "  any  office  ofhonor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  b^: 

those  mountains  and  Puget  Sound,  the  country  thority,  or  of  being  an  officer,  ooTmciUoT,  ^■^ 

being  traversed  by  numerous  streams,  and  the  tor,  or  trustee,  or  other  manager,  of  acj  i-t  :• 

valleys  well  adapted  to  agriculture ;  and  that  the  poration,  public  or  private,  n6 w  existing  or  hcfr 

surveys  shall  be  prosecuted  in  the  region  of  the  after  established  by  its  authority,  or  of  sii^' 

Columbia  River,  along  the  White  Bluffs,  the*  as  professor  or  teacher  in  any  educfitional  it.* ; 

head  of  navigation,  likewise  in  the  vicinity  of  tution,  or  in  any  common  or  other  stLoolor^ 

Fort  Colville,  and  in  the  WiUopah  VcJley,  im-  holding  any  real  estate  or  other  prt)pert  ii 

mediately  east  of  Shoal- water  Bay.  trust  for  the  use  of  any  church,  relig  on-  ^- 

Notwithstanding  its  remoteness,  this  Territory  ciety  or  congregation."     And  any  person  h  ^- 

ifl  rapidly  assuming  importance.    The  wheat  ing  any  of  the  offices,  trusts,  or  poHtions  &:■ 

crop  of  the  upper  country  is  estimated  as  fol-  tioned  at  the  time  the  constitution  takt5  «fe ; 

lows:   Walla- n alia  Galley,  200,000    bushels;  is  required  within  thirty  days  thereafter :oi-l- 

Grand  Ronde  Valley,  100,000 ;  Powder  Kiver,  the  oath,  and  if  he  fail  to  comply  with  tlil^  r> 

Payette,  and  Boise  Valleys,  100,000.   The  crops  quirement,  it  is  declared  that  his  oilice,  :rt:'. 

of  Umatilla,  Colville,  the  Nez  Perces  country,  or  position,  shall  »pw/acf<?  become  vacant.  A- 

Bitter  Root  and  a^'oining  valleys,  will  probably  no  person  after  the  expiration  of  tlie  sistTCc;- 

reach    100,000  —  making  a   total    of  600,000  is  permitted,  without  taking  the  oath, "  topr::- 

bushels.  tise  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor-fit-kw,  c- ' 

George  E.  Coles  is  Governor  of  the  Territory,  after  that  period,  can  any  person  be  corajH.:.:. 

The  Legislature  is  opposed  to  the  removal  of  as  a  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  minist<ir,  elder.  < 

the  military  headquarters  of  the  North  to  Port-  other  clergyman  of  any  religious  p^isca*^' 

land,  Oregon,  and  have  remonstrated  against  it.  sect,  or  religion,  to  teach  or  preach  or  wle:;.' ' 

TEST  OATHS.    The  participation  of  persona  marriage."     Pine  and  imprisonment  art  ??- 

in  secession  led  JK)  the  enactment  of  laws  re-  scribed  as  a  punishment  for  holding  or  eJcM- 

quiring  all  who  were  to  hold  office,  or  desired  ing  any  of  the  offices,  positions,  trnsts  I^'- *^ 

to  exercise  certain  rights,  to  take  an  oath  in  ref-  sions,  or  fonctiQus  specified,  withont  hav': 

erence  to  the  part  taken  by  them  during  the  taken  the  oath,  and  false  swearing  or  affirm:  v- 

war.    Congress,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1862,  pre-  to  the  oath  is  declared  to  be  peijury,  acip-* 

scribed  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  before  ishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  pcniteDturr 
entering  upon  the  execution  of  the  duties  or        The  almost  imexceptional  participation  I'ft:: 

privileges  of  any  government  office.  •  {See  An-  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  var.  rtr- 

NUAL  OvoLOP-fiDiA,  1862,  pp.  376.)  dered  it  nearly  impossible  to  select  proj>er;tr 

By  act  of  January  24,  1866,  it  was  provided  sons  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  GovtrancU 
that  thereafter  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  who  could  conscientiously  take  the  lUtL  j^  - 
practice  in  the  Supremo  Court,  and  after  the  scribed  by  Congress.  Tlie  matter  was  prc-K-i'f; 
4th  of  March,  1865,  in  any  District  or  Circuit  to  Congress  by  the  President,  who  ia  M'"- 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  Court  of  Claims,  transmitted  a  communication  from  tbo  St- 
even if  he  were  previously  an  attorney  of  such  tary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmasttr-ta:- 
Court,  unless  he  should  take  the  oath  set  forth  eral,  addressed  to  him  by  those  offictrs  *?* 
in  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.  gesting  a  modification  of  the  oath  of  office  jr;- 

The  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  scribed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  apprviteJ  J*  v 

State  of  Missouri,  inseii/cd  in  that  instrument  a  2,  1862. 
provision  {See  Annttal  CYOLOP-fiDiA,  1865,  pp.        The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trca^*^"^ 
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contains  tho  URmes  of  collectors  of  internal  rev-  deemed  important  by  the  President  and  Cabinet 

eoae,  assessors,  assistant  assessors,  collectors  that  the  mails  should  be  introduced  and  post- 

and  surveyors  of  customs,  etc.,  appointed  since  offices  be  redpened  in  these  States  as  rapidly  as 

the  close  of  the  war  in  tho  Southern  States,  possible,  to  which  end  the  energies  of  the  De- 

who  have  not  been  able  to  take  literally  the  partment  were  promptly  and  have  been  contin- 

oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  act  approAxd  nously  directed. 

July  2, 1862.  Various  causes  have  doubtless  contributed  to 

Besides  these  officers,  a  considerable  number,  the  failure  in  accomplishing  all  tliat  was  hoped 

perhaps  tlie  larger  proportion  of  those  holding  for,  but  that  resulting  from  the  oath  prescribed 

subordinate  positions  in  the  revenue  depart-  by  the  acts  of  July  2,  1862,  and  March  8. 1863, 

rient,  have  been  also  unable  to  comply  with  has  not  b0en  the  least.    As  a  remedy  for  the 

tliG  requirements  of  tho  statute.    When  the  ap-  future,  tho  Postmaster-General  suggests  a  mod- 

pointments  were  made  it  was  feared  that  it  ification  of  the  oath,  by  inserting  the  word 

would  be  difficult  to  find  competent  officers  in  "  voluntarily,"  so  that  the  clause  would  read — 

many  of  the  Southern  revenue  districts  who  "That  I  have  neither  voluntarily  sought  nor  ac- 

could  take  the  oath  referred  to ;  but  so  impor-  cepted,  nor  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions 

taat  did  it  seem  to  the  President  and  the  Cabi-  of  any  office  whatever  under  any  authority  or 

net,  for  tlie  purpose  of  equalizing  the  public  pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  the  United 

burdens,  that  the  revenue  system  should  be  es-  States." 

tablished  throughout  the  Southern  States  with  The  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1865,  re- 
as  little  delay  as  practicable,  and  that  the  un-  quiring  all  persons  practising  in  the  courts  of 
pleasant  duty  of  collecting  taxes  from  an  ex-  the  United  States  to  take  the  oath  presented  by 
nausted  and  recently  rebellious  people  should  the  act  of  1862,  was  raised  and  decided  in  sev- 
be  performed  by  their  own  citizens,  that  the  oral  district  courts*  among  them  that  of  Ala- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did  not  hftitate  to  bama,  the  decision  oeing  that  the  said  act  was 
recommend  for  appointment,  and  to  appoint  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  question 
men  of  whose  present  loyalty  there  was  no  both  as  to  the  above-mentioned  provision,  and 
que^ion,  but  who  might  have  been,  either  will-  also  as  to  the  requirement  of  the  Missouri  con- 
in  ;5'ly  or  unwillingly,  during  the  progress  of  stitution,  came  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
tho  rebellion,  so  connected  with  the  insurgent  United  States.  The  case  involving  the  provi- 
States  and  Confederate  Government  as  to  be  sion  in  the  Missouri  constitution  was  that  of 
unable  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  John  A.  Cumminga,  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 

This  was  not  done  from  any  disposition  to  and  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  ren- 

disregard  the  law,  but  with  an  honest  and  sin-  dering  the  decision : 

Pere  purpose  of  collecting  the  revenues  with  as  This  case  comes  before  us  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the 

little  trouble  to  the  taxpayers  as  possible.     It  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  and  inrolves  a  coosid- 

Bceiaed  to  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  eration  of  the  test  oath  imposed  by  the  constitution 

revenue  laws  of  the  General  Government,  as  of  that  Bute.    The  plamtitf  in  error  is  a  priest  of  th 

*K^  « 4.«„  «.„„  ^«««: A.^ «4.«*«  ^p  ^«!.  ♦^  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  indicted  and  con- 

thc  country  was  passmg  from  a  state  of  war  to  ^j^ted,  in  one  of  the  circuit  courts  of  that  State,  of 

a  state  of  peace,  and  the  emergency  seemed  to  the  crime  of  teaching  and  preaching,  as  a  priest  and 

be  too  pressing  to  admit  of  delay.      Until  the  minister  of  that   religious   denomination,  without 

meeting  of  Congress  it  was  thought  that  the  having  first  taken  the  oath,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay 

tost  oath  might,  in  view  of  the  groat  objects  to  *  ^""^  °{  ^^i  ^""^  *^.^*  «m«?i!"q^,!^J;"  r'H^J^f 

i^.^.      J?'                    ,      T**         ji''«^L  same  was  paid.    On  appeal  to  tne  Supreme  Court  ox 

be  attimed,  m  some  cases  be  dispensed  with,  or  t^c  State,  the  judgment  was  affirmed: 

rather  that  persons  might  be  permitted  to  hold  _,                    ^.               .      i    j      j           i 

revenue  offices  who  could  take  it  only  in  a  qual-  .   The  same  questions  were  involved  and  argued 

iiied  form.  ^^  ^"®  ^^®  ^*  Alexander  J.  P.  Garesche,  m  the 

Some  had  held  office  under  the  insurgent  an-  State  of  Missouri.              .  .    '    ^        .v  .    ,. 

thorities  as  the  only  means  of  supporting  their  /^®  ^^w  of  1865,  requiring  the  oath  to  be 

families;  others,  to  escape  «onscription,  or  to  t^??  ^^^^^^^^f^  ^?P®,  before  the  court  on  a 

be  in  better  condition  to  resist,  at  the  proper  petition  of  A.  H.  Garland  which  is  also  stated 

time,  Confederate  rule.     Not  one  is  known  to  ^7  ^^'  Justice  Field,  as  follows : 

iavo  been  a  disunionist,  or  unfriendly  to  the  At  the  December  term  of  1860,  the  petitioner  was 

:]overument  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  admitted  *san  attorney  and  coun^^^^^^^ 

I  „         !•   1  i.    v          •     i-u        iu          1    ^^^  4.u^i.  and  took  and  subscnbed  the  oath  then  required.    By 

:V  very  slight  change  in  tho  oath— a  change  that  ^he  second  rule,  as  it  then  existed,  it  was  only  requi- 

^'ould  not  cover  a  particle  of  present  disloyal-  site  to  the  admission  of  attorneys  and  counsellors  of 

J — would  enable  the  most  of  them  to  hold  the  this  court  that  they  should  have  been  such  officers  for 

>fficcs  they  are  now  so  acceptably  filling.    Great  the  three  previous  years,  in  the  highest  courts  of  the 

0..  to  the  Government  and  great  inconrenieoce  fhTpiTJ^tf^Joffitr'^^^tTtL 

o  the  iJepartraent  must  result  from  the  dispon-  p^arto  be  fair,   tnllarch,  1865,  this  rule  was  changed 

;inuance  of  their  services.  by  the  addition  of  a  clause  requiring  the  adrainistra- 

The  Postmaster-General,  in  his  communica-  tionofthe  oath  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Conarcss. 
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Confederate  States,  and,  by  act  of  the  Congress  of  by  the  Constitution  for  the  election  or  appouatmei  t 

that  Confederacy,  she  was  receired  as  one  of  its  of  such  officers.    They  are  officers  of  ^m  court,  m  )- 

members.    The  petitioner  followed  the  State  and  was  mitted  as  such  byits'order  upon  eridence  of  tLiir 

one  of  her  renresentatives,  first  in  the  lower  House,  possessing  sufficient  leg^I  learning  and  fair  character, 

and  afterwara  in  the  Senate  of  the  Confess  of  that  The  order  of  admission  is  the  j element  of  the  c^^un 

Confederacy,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  the  that  the  parties  possess  the  requisite  quaIificatii*L« 

time  of  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  to  the  as  attorneys  and  counsellors,  and  are  entitled  to  ap- 

armies  of  the  United  States.  pear  as  suoh  and  conduct  causes  therein. 

In  July,  1865,  he  receired  from  the  President  of        They  hold  their  office  during  good  beharior,  and 

the  United  States  a  full  pardon  for  all  offences  com-  can  only  be  depriyed  of  it  for  misconduct,  aacert:kiii?d 

mitted  by  him  by  participation,  direct  or  implied,  in  and  declared  by  the  judgment  of  the  court,  after  o> 

the  rebellion.    Ue  now  produces  this  pardon,  and  portunity  to  be  heard  has  been  afforded.    Their  •<:• 

asks  permission  to  continue  to  practice  as  an  attor-  mission  and  their  exclusion  arc  not  the  exercise  of  a 

ney  and  counsellor  of  the  court,  without  taking  the  mere  ministerial  power.    The  court  is  not  in  this 

oath  required  by  the  act  of  January  24,  1665,  and  the  respect  the  re^ster  of  the  edicts  of  any  otb^  body, 

rule  of  this  court,  which  he  is  unable  to  t^ike  by  It  is  the  exercise  of  judicial  power,  ana  has  been  so 

reason  of  the  offices  he  held  under  the  Confederate  held  in  numerous  cases.    Toe  attorney  and  coizs- 

Goyemment.  seller,  being  b^  the  solemn  judicial  act  of  the  ooar 

He  rests  his  application  principally  upon  two  clothed  with  his  office,  does  not  hold  it  as  a  matter 
grounds:  first,  that  the  act  of  January  24,  1865,  so  of  grace  and  fayor ;  the  right  which  it  confers upcD 
?iir  as  it  affects  his  status  in  the  court,  is  unconstitu-  him  to  appear  for  suitors,  and  to  argue  cau5es  » 
tional  and  yoid ;  second,  that  if  the  act  be  constitu-  something  more  than  a  mere  indulgence,  rerok^le 
tional,  he  is  released  from  compliance  with  its  pro-  at  the  pleasure  of  the  court  or  at  the  coizuma&d  cf  d* 
ylsions  by  the  pardon  of  the  President.  The  oath  Legislature ;  it  is  a  right  of  which  be  can  only  It 
prescribed  by  the  act  is  as  follows:  1.  That  the  de-  depriyed  by  the  judgment  of  the  court  for  men!  jt 
ponent  has  neyer  yoluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  professional  delinquency.  The  L^;ialature  m&v  re- 
united States  since  he  has  been  a  citizen  thereof,  doobtedly  prescribe  qualifications  for  the  oflSce/vitI 
8.  That  he  has  not  yoluntarily  given  aid,  counte-  which  he  must  conform,  as  it  maj,  where  it  has  ci- 
nance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  clusiye  jurisdiction,  prescribe  qualifications  for  xl 
in  armed  hostility  thereto.  8.  That  he  has  neyer  pursuit  or  any  of  the  ordinary  ayocations  of  life;  b«: 
sought,  accepted,  or  attempted  to  exercise  the  func-  to  constitute  a  qualification,  the  condition  or  iks^ 
tions  of  any  office  whatsoerer  under  any  authority  prescribed  must  oe  attainable,  in  theory  at  Ica5t,  I  j 
or  pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  the  United  eyery  one.  That  which  from  the  nature  of  tlicr^ 
States.  4.  That  he  has  not  yelded  a  voluntary  sup-  or  the  past  condition  or  conduct  of  the  party,  nnin'i 
port  to  any  pretended  goyemment,  authority,  power,  be  attained  by  eyery  citizen,  does  not  fall  within  '1: 
or  constitution  within  the  United  States  hostile  or  definition  of  the  term.  To  all  those  by  when:  it  t^ 
inimical  thereto.  6.  That  he  will  support  and  de-  unattainable,  it  is  a  disqualification  which  optr^r^ 
fend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  as  a  perpetual  bar  to  the  office.  Tbe  question  is  tt.^ 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  will  bear  true  case  is  not  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  prescrib 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same.  qualifications,  but  whether  that  power  Las  oecn  ci- 

tj.1.  ^  r^         '         xl.  xj*i<i  ercised  as  a  means  for  the  infliction  of  puntshsx'at 

In  the  case  of  Cummings,  the  court  decided  against  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution.    Tiu-. 

that  the  Missouri  test  oath  was  in  contravention  this  result  cannot  be  effected  indirectly  by  a  i^u^e 

of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  providing  nnder  the  form  of  creating  qualifications^  we  hirt 

tliat  "  no  State  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  "  ^^^^. '°  *^«  ^""^  °^  Cumminga  w.  The  State  oi  M.*- 

or  "«>;>««-/««f.law"-and  that  "the  disabU-  ^^"^^^;,^^'^.:S^V^^^t!^^^ 

ities  created  by  the   constitution  of  Missoun  part  of  Congress. 

must  be  regarded  as  penalties.     They  const!-        These  yicws  are  further  strenjctbcned  by  a  c^  c.^- 

tute  punishment."  eration  of  the  effect  of  the  pardon  produced  br  th? 

In  deciding  the  case  of  Gariand,  Mr.  Justice  petitioner  and  the  nature  of  the  paraoning  pmrlr^f 

Vmlfl  aavo  •  *"®  President.    The  Constitution  provides  that  ti 

rieiQ  says .  President  "  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieres  a3<I 

An  exclusion  from  any  of  the  professions  or  any  pardons  for  offences  against  the  Cfnitcd  States,  cxex.:* 

of  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  for  past  conduct,  in  cases  of  impeachment."  The  power  thusconferr.  *. 

can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  punish-  is  unlimited,  with  the  exception  stated  ;  it  extccd' 

ment  for  such  conduct.    The  exaction  of  the  oath  is  to  every  offence  known  to  the  law,  and  may  be  ex.T- 

the  mode  provided  for  ascertaining  the  parties  upon  cised  at  any  time  after  its  commission,  either  bef-L^r 

whom  the  act  is  intended  to  operate,  ana,  instead  of  legal  proceedings  are  taken,  or  during  their  pend<r=.T. 

lessening,  increases  its  objectionable  character.    All  or  after  conviction,  and  judgment.     This  power  t* 

enactments  of  this  kind  partake  of  the  nature  of  bills  the  President  is  not  subject  to  legislative  coatr.  L 

of  pains  and  penalties,  and  arc  subject  to  the  consti-  Congress  can  neither  limit  the  effect  of  bi5  pard  £ 

tutional  inhibition  against  tbe  passage  of  bills  of  at-  nor  exclude  firom  its  exercise  any  class  of  otttnder^ 

tainder,  under  which  general  designation  they  are  The  benign  prerogative  of  mercy  reposed  in  Lu 

Included.    In  the  exclusion  which  the  statute  ad-  cannot  be  fettered   by  any  legislative  restricii.... 

judges,  it  imposes  a  punishment  for  some  of  the  acts  Such  being  the  case,  tbe  inquiry  arises  as  to  the  e&  v: 

specified,  which  were  not  punishable,  or  may  not  and  operation  of  a  pardon.    On  this  point  all  :'' ; 

have  been  punishable  at  the  time  they  were  commit-  authorities  concur:  a  pardon  reaches  both  th«  pec- 

tod :  and  for  all  the  acts  it  adds  a  new  punishment  ishment  prescribed  for  the  offence,  and  the  gui  icf 

to  that  then  prescribed,  and  it  is  thus  brought  within  the  offender,  and  when  the  pardon  is  full  it  relea  <.  .• 

tbe  fourth  inliibition  of  the  Constitution  against  the  the  punishment  and  blots  out  of  existence  his  fcJ' , 

passage  of  an  ex-post-facto  law.  so  tnat  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  offender  is  as  u:::.  - 

The  profession  of  an  attorney  and  counsellor  is  not  cent  as  if  he  had  never  committed  the  offence.    I' 

like  an  office  created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  granted  before  conviction,  it  preventa  any  of  tl#- 

dcpends  for  its  continuance,  its  powers,  and  its  emol-  penalties  and  disabilities  consequent  upon  cGn^ic:i<  i 

uments  on  the  will  of  its  creator,  and  the  possession  from  attaching.    If  granted  alter  conviction,  it  r^* 

of  which  may  be  burdened  with  any  conaitions  not  moves  the  penalties  and  disabilities,  and  restores  LIj 

prohibited  by  the  constitution.    Attorneys  and  conn-  to  all  his  civil  rig^hts.    It  makes  him  as  i^  ^~ne  a  o;  x 

sellors  are  not  officers  of  the  United  States.    They  man,  and  gives  him  a  new  credit  and  capacity.  Th.r» 

are  not  elected  or  appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed  is  only  this  limitation  to  its  operation:  it  <ioe5  r -' 
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>store  offices  forfeited,  or  property  or  interests  Tested  adopted  hj  a  former  convention  of  the  people  of 
I  Gibers  in  consequence  of  tne  conriction  and  judg-  Texas,  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  a.  n.,  1861,  en- 
icDt.    The  pardon  produced  by  the  petitioner  is  a    titled  "An  ordinance  lo  dissolve  the  Union  between 


subject  to  certain  conditions  which  have  been  oC  America, 

implied  with.    The  effect  of  this  pardon  is  to  relievo  null  and  void  ;  and  the  riffht  heretofore  claimed  by 

le  petitioner  from  all  penalties  and  disabilities  at-  the  State  of  Texas  to  secede  from  the  Union,  is  hcre- 

urhed  to  the  offence  committed  by  his  participation  by  distinctly  renounced. 

a  the  rebellion.    So  far  as  that  onence  is  concerned,  Tfr**.!.             j^^uji-x         i.      xjt- 

c  is  thus  placed  bevond  the  reach  of  punishment  of  With  regard  to^  the  debt  contracted  during 

ny  kind  ;  but  to  exclude  him  by  reason  of  that  of-  the  wor,  the  following  ordinance  was  adopted : 

;ncc  from  continuing  in  the  enjoyment  of  previously  ^  u  ordained  hy  t^  i^^  of  the  State  of  Texas  in 

cquired  right,  is  to  enfonJe  a  nunishment  for  that  Convention  assfmOed,  That  all  debU  created  by  the 

ffencc  notwithstanding  the  pardon.    If  such  exclu-  state  of  Texas  in  aid  of  the  late  war.  directly  or  in- 

lon  can  be  effected  bv  the  execution  of  an  expur-  directly,  are  hereby  declared  nuU  and  void:  and  the 

atory  oath  covenng  the  offence,  the  oardon  may  be  Legislature  shall  have  no  authority,  and  they  are 

Toided,   and    that  accomplished  indirectly  which  hereby  forbidden,  to  ratify  the  same,  or  to  assume 

annot  bo  reached  by  direct  legislation.    It  is  not  or  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same,  or  any  part 

nthm  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  thus  to  thereof 

aflict  punishment  beyond  the  reach  of  Executive  Sbc.  2.  Jij  i^/wKAer  ordalfterf,  That  the  Legislature 

lemency.                                 ^        ,,         ,,           .     _  of  this  State  shall  have  no  authority,  and  are  hereby 

From  the  petitioner,  therefore,  the  oath  required  forbidden  to  assume,  or  make  any  provision  for,  the 

ly  the  act  of  Januaiy  24  1865,  cannot  be  exacted,  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  debts  contracted  or 

Ten  were  that  act  not  subject  to  any  other  objection  fncurred,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Confederate 

haa  the  one  just  stated.    It  follows,  from  the  views  states,  or  bv  its  agents,  or  by  lU  authority, 

ixpressed,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petit^Jner  must  be  Sec.  S.  Me  U/uHher  ordained,  That  the  Legislature 

>""^'*^^'  of  this  State  shall  have  no  authority,  and  are  hereby 

A  dissenting  opinion  in  both  cases  was  road  forbidden  to  assume  or  make  anv  provision  for  the 

,y  Mr.  Justice  MiUer  and  concurred  in  by  Chase.  Pf^r^',  ^  '^I^t^^J't/^^^^X^ Z 

w.  J.,  and  Davis  and  bwayne  J  J.     The  minor-  28th  doy  of  January,  1861,  until  the  5th  day  of  Au- 

ity  of  the  conrt  hold,  in  reference  to  the  act  of  gust,  1855,  except  warrants  issued  in  payment  of 

Congress,  that  it  is  within  the  legislative  power  services  rendered,  or  liabilities  incurred,  before  the 

3f  that  body,  in  its  control  over  the  courts  and  **»^  ^^^  ^^^  of  January,  1861. 

their  oflBccra  and  that  it  is   not  void  as  being  The  eighth  article  of  the  State  constitution 

either  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  an  ex-posU/acto  law ;  was  struck  out,  and  in  its  place  was  inserted 

t'uat  the  oath  required  as  a  condition  to  prac-  the  following  article  conferring  civil  rights  on 

tising  law  is  not  a  punishment,  and  that  there-  freedraen  : 

fore  the  pardon  of  the  President  does  not  relieve  Skc.  l.  African  slaveij,  as  it  heretofore  existed, 

tbc  party.    The  reasoning  applies  equally  to  the  having  been  terminated  within  this  State,  by  the 

Missouri  case.  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  force  of  arms, 

TEXAS.     The  members  of  the  State  Con-  ^^^  j/s  reBstablishment  being  prohibited  by  the 

iranf^^^  ^^^^4.^A  ««^««  ♦K^  ^•^^i«»««4.i^.<.  ^fT>^^  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Tention  ejected  under  the  proclamation  of  Pro-  ^^  j,  declared  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntery 

monal  Governor  Hamilton  issued  JNoyember  gcrvitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof 

lo,  18G5,  assembled  at  Austin,  the  capital,  on  the  party  shall  nave  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 

Feb.  10,  1866.     This  body  comprised  some  of  in  this  State;  and  Africans  and  their  descendants 

the  best  talent  and  oldest  citizens  of  the  State.  "^^^^  \^  protected  in  their  riehts  of  person  and 

vi^rv,^    11x1-1         •               •  •        i.1  property  by  appropriate  legislation ;  they  shall  have 

N)me  delay  took  place  inorganmng  the  con-  theVight  t5  contract  and  bl  contracted  with;  to  sue 

Ttntioa,  in  consequence  of  an  effort  to  require  and  be  sued :  to  acquire,  hold,  and  transmit  prop- 

thc  members  to  take  the  amnesty  oath  for  a  erty ;   and  all  criminal  prosecutions  against  them 

second   time.      It    was   unsuccessful.      J.   W.  *ball  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  prosecu- 

ThroeWton  was  ele^^^^                    of   the  IM,  L^ut^^^^^^^^^ 

convention.     The  Provisional  Governor  stated  g^^.  2.  Africans  and  their Hescendante  shall  not  be 

taat  the  apathy  among  the  people  with  regard  prohibited,  on  account  of  their  color  or  race,  from 

to  the  convention  had  been  so  great,  thtfre  was  testifying  orally,  as  witnesses,  in  any  case,  civil  or 

reason  to  believe  that  less  than  half  the  re-  criminal,  involving  the  right  of  injury  to  or  crime 

petered  voters  participated  in  the  election.  .  He  '^Xl^f:^^^^^^^  Er»»£let  Z 

ui;je(l  upon  the  convention  a  denial  ot  the  nght  white  race;  the  credibility  of  their  testimony  to  be 

of  secession,  the  recognition  of  the  abolition  of  determined  bv  the  court  or  jury  hearing  the  same; 

-^ the  repudiation  of  the  war  debt,  the    ""'*  """  '— '-'-^ ^-"  *- ^-  — -.i—^.. 

civil  rights  to  the  freedmen,  with  the 

conferring  upon  them  at  a  future  day  ^^^^^^^^^  uu^^unxu 

political  privileges.    The  session  of  the  con ven-  "^-^J""''*  "''^"**"'K;                              ^.      *    *u 

tion  continned  until  April  26th,  when  it  closed  ,  A"  ""l"^*"*^,  ^■»*/'«'  P«^  R'*"*"'^  ^  ^'> 

^y  adjournment  ,ine  dU.    The  following  ordi-  ^-^S'slature  under  the  const.tut.on  power  to 

aanco  was  adopted,  declaring  the  originiQ  ordi-  8'^«  **'«  ^"°««°*  <»{  *®  .^*'^*M«  *''<»  «««:  'on  of 

mce  of  secession  to  be  nnU  and  void :  »  °<^^  State  or  States  within  the  pre^nt  lirai  , ; 

R.,/    J  .    Vr  .,    rT  ,    ^m       •    ^        .■  also  another  makiDg  it  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 

'ZaUd^lF.  '^ir^^u£.  S^l™.^^'^  tore  to  issue  bonds  to  restore  the  funds  to  the 

Mwewot^tf   ihat  we  acKDOWleaiFe  tne  supremacy  oi  tt  .        -^         «         a*       ^         i      xi.         i  'x     • 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  University.     A  motion  to  make  the  white  m- 

pawedin  pursuance  thereof;  and  that  an  ordinance  habitants  of  the  Stat«  a  basis  of  representatiop 
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was  laid  on  the  tabic.  A  motion  to  strike  ont  ten  per  cent,  wai'rants  wercperniitt*!<ltOKttTin 
the  word  "  white  "  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  26  to  them  into  the  treasury  to  be  cancel!«l,  an.l  t-. 
47.  A  motion  to  leave  it  optional  with  the  receive  eight  per  cent.  State  hoods  in  tbt": 
Legislature  to  add  other  inhabitants  of  the  stead.  A  subsequent  law  authorized  tlie  fcic- 
State  to  tlie  basis  of  representation  was  lost  by  ing  of  all  kinds  of  outstanding  warrtots  \nM- 
a  vote  of  26  to  38.  Seven  members  of  the  con-  ing  such  as  were  issue^  prior  to  January  2^ '; 
vention  were  in  favor  of  intelligent  negro  suf-  as  well  as  after  that  time.  Under  ttiskwi::: 
frage.  One  of  them  read  a  document  occupy-  bonds  of  $1,000  were  issued.  OftlesetVa: 
ing  two  hours  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  a  $92,000  consisted  of  ten  per  cent,  ffcrmi 
debate  was  postponed  for  two  days,  that  there  recognized  by  the  convention  as  a  KbrLtir: 
might  be  an  opportunity  to  print  the  paper.  State  debt.  It  therefore  became  necLfv-ryt) 
A  residence  of  nve  years  In  the  State  was  made  call  in  all  the  bonds,  the  ten  per  cent  ai^-l  mi- 
a  qualification  for  membership  in  the  Legisla-  interest  warrants,  in  order  to  ascertain  t}.t  f<  r- 
ture.  All  ordinances,  resolutions,  and  proceed-  tion  of  them  recognized  as  good  by  the  reive:- 
ings  of  the  conventibn  of  1861,  were  declared  tion.  For  this  reason  no  statement  ofth*(?»': 
null  and  void.  All  persons  were  exempted  from  has  been  made.  An  amendment  of  t-.e  i^i 
pecuniary  liability  for  acts  done  in  obedience  laws  was  required.  In  consequence  d  ib  I' 
to  the  statutes  of  the  Confederate  Congress— or  defect,  it  was  estimated  that  444,838.2 1 '•  &c^> 
in  pursuance  of  military  or  civil  authority  given  of  land  had  escaped  taxation  since  1S:>1  ti. 
by  the  Confederate  State  Government.  These  that  the  amount  of  tax  lost  was  $1,201/CP. 
were  the  most  important  acts  of  a  general  char-  An  ample  amount  of  the  public  doiriin  • ' 
acter  passed  by  the  convention,  which  embraced  the  State  has  been  set  aside,  together  wi:b  ku- 
in  its  labors  a  full  revision  of  the  State  con-  half  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  5a.V  ofi 
stitution.  Before  adjournment,  June  4th  w*as  land,  as  a  basis  for  a  perpetual  school  f::i.u  A 
designated  for  the  general  elec^on  by  the  peo-  common  school  system  has  not  yet  ken  jr. :: 
pie  of  State  officers,  and  the  approval  or  rejec-  operation  in  the  State,  because  it  mns?t  be  ra- 
tion of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  tained  by  the  interest  accruing  from  tLe jr!:" - 
The  vote  on  the  constitutional  amendments  pal  of  the  fund.  Considerable  sums  le:«r:: 
was  48,519,  or  mtgority  in  favor  of  ratifying  to  the  fund  have  been  used  in  other  dfxr- 
tlie  same  of  7,719.  ments  of  the  State,  tlius  requiring  the  indcltri- 

Two  tickets  were  presented  for  State  officers,  ness  to  be  arranged  before  a  beginninc  c£^^  '■ 

designated  a  Republican,  or  Radical,  and  a  Con-  made  in  a  successful  system  of  schools.  T. : 

servative  Union.   They  embraced  candidates  for  university  fund  is  similarly  embarrasseiL 

all  the  State  offices,  and  members  of  the  Legisla-  The   system  heretofore  pursued  relatire  t 

tnre  and  of  Congress.    The  total  vote  cast  was  internal  improvements   has  been  to  l^a  f- 

60,682,  of  which  the  Conservative  Union  can-  school  fund  to  railroad  companies.   Vhh 

didate  for  Governor,   Throckmorton,  received  proved  to  be  the  speediest  mode  of  secnrin?  ?: - 

48,631,  and  a  mi^iority  of  36,580  over  E.  M.  cess  to  these  enterprises,  and,  if  the  war  h*!  it 

Pease,  who  received  12,051.    The  Legislature  intervened,  would  have  fumbhed  to  the  sd" 

consisted  of  33  Senators,  and  90  members  of  fund  a  safe  investment,   and  to  the  poof),  t 

the  House.  In  the  former  there  were  two  Repub-  certainty  of  success  in  the  completion  of  all  i  ^ 

licans,  and  in  the  latter  five.   There  were  several  railroads  necessary  to  the  wants  of  tlie  cr^ 

candidates  for  Congress  in  each  of  the  four  dis-  try.    This  system,  however,  was  weakenel .: 

tricts,  with  no  political    distinction  between  an  indiscriminate  granting  of  charters,  Tl: 

them.  great  size  of  the  State  makes  a  system  o'  [- 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  commenced  on  ternal  improvements  indispensable,  espt^^i.' 

August  9th.     On  August    13th,   instructions  asit  is  unsafe  for  the  school  fund  that  it  sJoc: 

were  received  from  the  Federal  authorities  at  be  invested  in  such  securities. 

"Washington,    directing   the  Provisional  Gov-  During  the  war,  the  asylums  of  the  SUtt%i- 

ernor  to  transfer  the  civil  authority  to  the  Stato  thongk  necessarily  neglected,    were  kijt  '^ 

officers  elected.    The  Governor  elect  immedi-  operation.    By  the  census  of  18C0  there  vr"» 

ately  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  on  the  18th  between  200  and  800  insane  persons  h  i  « 

sent  a  message  on  State  affairs  to  the  Legisla-  State.    An  asylum  is  in  operation  in  Aa.^ 

ture.    There  was  in  the  State  treasury  at  this  with  accommodation  for  50  or  60  per.«or5 

time  $90,000.    During  the  provisional  govern-  number  of  patients,  in  August,  wasr4:S' 

ment  the  receipts  had  been  $344,446,  and  the  mitted   during  the  year,   40 ;  whole  ecil: 

expenditures  $233,293,  with  some  amounts  to  treated,  88 ;  discharged,  22.    It  ia  stittil  -i  • 

be  paid,  leaving  a  balance  as  above  stated.    Of  the  number  of  the  insane  has  be^n  grcs*.  5  -j 

the  amount  received,  $227,197  was  derived  from  creased  by  the  war.    The  institntion  l«  -.  j*;* 

taxation,  and  the  balance  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  supported  by  State  aid.    The  Deaf  an<l  !>- 

United  States  ^y&  per  cent,  bonds  and  coupons.  Asylum  contained  about  23  pupDs.    The  ':^\  • 

TJy  the  action  of  the  State  Convention  all  the  tution  for  the  blind  was  broken  up  hUti  v, 

itstanding  ten  per  cent,  warrants,  and  State  time  of  the  surrender  by  want  of  funds  to 
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A  geological  survey  of  the  State  was  in  prog-  of  law  so  hold  and  admimster  said  article  thirteen. 

r.'ss  daring  three  years  preceding  Jnly^   1861.  The  Legislature  has  no  authority  in  this  matter;  any 

With  the  exception  of  iron  and  coal,  little  has  action  on  the  same  would  be  surplusage,  if  not  in- 

!>een  done  in  the  discovery  of  valuable  minerals,  t^usije-    The  committee,  therefore,  ask  to  be  cx- 

.  1 j«^««:*  rv^;.^,.  ™  5a /N«  T««ir«^«  n-^rvV  cusedfrom  the  further  consideration  of  the  same;  and 

A  large  deposit  of  iron  ore  is  on  Jackson  Creek  ^^ey  therewith  respectfully  return  the  communica- 

m  Llano  County.     Large  masses  or  soap-stone  tion  of  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  United 

rro  found  in  the  same  county;  also  large  veins  States. 

.  f  ore,  containing  a  small  per  cent,  of  copper.  jy^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Legislature  on  various  sub- 
Iron  ore  IS  also  found  m  Bowie,  Davis,  Manon  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^ed  to  the  President  by  the  Gov- 
(oiintie>;;coalisfoundm  Bastrop  and  Its  ad-  ^  ^^^  *the  former  made  the  foUowing 
r)ining  counties,  and  m  many  op  the  counties  f^plv  • 

list  of  the  Trinity  River.    Some  of  the  beds  "  '                 Washimton^d.c,  October  so.  1866. 

..:e  five  feet  thick  in  nearly  a  horizontal  posi-  Goveenoe  Theocemobtok :  Your  telegram  of  the 

t'.on.    Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  have  also  29th  inst,  just  receired.    I  have  nothing  further  to 

been  found  in  the  State.  sugsest,  than  urgin^r  upon  the  Legislataro  to  make 

The  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  com-  f"  ^*^8  involving  civil  rights  as  complete  as  noasi- 

mnn/./^ri    ;«     An.mai'     A^nf^ntiAii    aii/^n^    ^-Vt.^w.  Wc,  SO  Bs  to  extcud  cqual  Bud  exQct  justicc  to  aU  ocr- 

raenced   in    August,    continued    ahout    three  gons,  without  regard  to  color,  ifit  hi  not  been  done. 

months,  borne  of  its  acts  were  of  an  interesting  We  should  not  despair  of  the  Republic.    My  faith  is 

and  an  important  nature.     Provision  was  made  strong.    My  conficience  is  unlimited  in  the  wisdom, 

for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  by  authoriz-  prudence,  virtue,  intelligence,  and  maenanimity  of 

ing  three  battalions  of  rangers,  consisting  of  16  *^®  .«F^^^  "?,f  1°^  *^«  P^oP^® ;  and  that  tBeir  ultimate 

«/«L,v««:^«    ^^-u     1, :«-    ofT   «w;«*4.^«    F^a    i-i  decision  will  be,  uninfluenced  by  passion  and  pre- 

componies  each,   having  87  privates  and   U  j^dice,  engendered  by  the  recent  civil  war,  for  the 

omcers.    Another  act  requires  the  roaster  of  a  complete  restoration  of  the  Union  by  the  admis- 

vessel  to  report  the  names  and  circumstances  sion  of  loyal   Representatives   and  Senators  from 

of  all  alien  passengers  before  landing  them,  and  »li  **»«  States  to  the  respective  Houses  of  the  Con- 

makes  him  and.his  owners  liable  for  aU  charges  B'^^s^gnod)"''"*^  ^"*''"-  AKDREW  JOHNSON. 

caused  by  the  indigent  passengers.    A  general  v    &      / 

it>prentice  law  provides  for   the   binding  of  On  September  8th  the  town  of  Brenham  was 

minors,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  parents,  nearly  laid  in  ashes,  in  consequence  of  a  diflS- 

especially  all  vagrant  or  indigent  minora;  an-  culty  between  some  soldiers  on  one  side,  and 

other  act  gives  a  Hen  on  the  crop  and  stock  for  colored  persons  on  the  other. 

a'lranccs  to  assist  in  making  the  crop.    All  THALLIUM.    M.  Ilerberling  has  discovered 

'^tracts  for  labor,  exceeding  one  month  in  that  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  salts  of  thal- 

i oration,  must  be  in  writing,  and  witnessed  by  lium  form  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  boiling 

I  justice  of  the  peace,  notary,  etc.    A  stay  law  water,  as  well  as  in  an  excess  of  hot  hyposnl- 

:  stcnds  the  time  of  issuing  execution  to  one  phite ;  in  the  latter  cose,  a  double  hyposulphite 

rear  on  the  first  fourth  of  the  rudgment,  two  is  produced.    As  is  weU  known,  the  chlorides 

•ears  on  the  second  fourth,  etc.    The  exemption  form  a  white  precipitate  with  these  salts,  which 

aw  protects  from  execution  200  acres  and  the  turns  violet  when  exposed  to  light,  like  chloride 

lomestead,  or  town  property,  not  exceeding  of  silver.    With  alkaline  iodides  they  give  an 

>2,000  in  value,  etc.    Police  courts  in  the  sev-  orange  precipitate,  which  turns  yellow.     The 

ral  counties    are    authorized   to   collect  an*  precipitate  forma  less  readily  in  acid  liquids, 

imount,  equal  to  one-half  the  State  tax,  which  and  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water, 

9  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  indigent  and  also  less  soluble  in  iodide  of  potassium. 

rhite  children.    A  joint  resolution  was  passed  Bichloride  of  platinum  gives  a  yellow  precipi- 

!eclaring  that  the  Federal  troops  in  Texas  were  tate,  which  passes  easily  through  the  filter.  At 

lot  only  unnecessary,  but  a  source  of  much  16  0. 1  part  dissolves  in  about  1,600  parts  of 

vil ;  and  as  the  "  people  of  Texas  had  feturned  water. 

1  good  faith  'to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  Thallium  perchlorate  is  readily  prepared  by 

•tates,  therefore  the  Governor "  was  requested  dissolving  metallic  thallium   in  aqueous  per- 

3  use  all  proper  means  to  obtain  their  re-  chlorio  acid,  or  by  the  double  decomposition 

loToI.    Kcsolutlons  were  also  passed  in  each  of  thallium-sulphate  and  barinm-perchl orate. 

louse,  which  approved  of  the  declaration  of  From  solution  the  anhydrous  salt  is  easily  de- 

rinciples,  etc.   of  the  Philadelphia  National  posited  in  colorless  rhombic  crystals,  which  are 

'nion  Convention.    The  whole  number  of  gen-  transparent,   bright,  well   defined,    and   non- 

ral  laws  passed  was  191 ;  of  special  laws,  224;  deliquescent.    Thallium  perchlorate  does  not 

t'  resolutions,  28.    Of  the  whole  number,  161  lose  weight  when  heated  to  200  0.,  and  the 

ere  acts  of  incorporation,  of  which  80  were  of  temperature  may  be  raised  to  within  a  few  de- 

ianufacturing  companies.  grees  of  the  boiling  point  of  mercury  without 

The  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  decomposing  the  sdt.    On  the  further  applica- 

Vrt.  13)  was  referred  to  a  committee  in  the  tion  of  heat,  a  black  mass  is  formed,  and  the 

egislature,  who  reported  as  follows:  salt  finally  volatilizes  as  thallium -chloride. 

The  people  of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled,  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  an 
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to  whether  the  metal  thallinin  belongs  to  the  who  had  figured  in  the  ReTolQtion;  grodc^t^ 

same  group  as  potassium  and  sodium,  or  to  the  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  18-35^  an] 

group  comprising  silver,  lead,  and   mercury,  immediately  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipojaiu 

The  fact  that  its  perchlorate  is  isomorphous  His  first  cruise  was  in  the  Meditcmaean.   He 

with  that  of  potassium,  is  regarded  as  a  proof  afterward  took  part  in  the  siege  and  captor: 

that  it  is  an  alkaline  metal.  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  otherwise  actiydj  en- 

THOUVENEL,  Edouabd  Antoine,  a  French  gaged  during  the  Mexican  war. 

statesman  and  diplomatist,   born  at  Yerdun,  In  1851,  Commander  Townsend,  tba  a  livc- 

November  11,  1818;  died  at  the  Palace  of  the  tenant,  having  married,  resigned  his  comanis^ior^ 

Luxembourg,  Paris,  October  17,  1866.    He  was  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  offered  his  se:- 

educated  for  the  law,  but  on  completing  his  vices  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  accept^  ss  sn 

studies  travelled  for  some  years  in  the  East,  acting  lieutenant,  serving  as  such  under  Fam- 

publishing  an  account  of  his  journeyings  upon  gut  at  the  passage  of  tlio  forts  and  the  capture 

his  return.    In  1839  he  obtained  an  appoint-  of  New  Orleans.    He  commanded  the  Mkihi 

men{  in  the  foreign  office.   In  1844  he  was  sent  and  did  efficient  service  in  the  sounds  of  Xortb 

to  Brussels  as  attache  of  the  embassy,  and  the  Carolina.    Subsequently  he  was  restored  to  the 

following  year  to  Athens,  as  secretary  of  the  regular  service,  with  the  rank  of  comman'i<r. 

legation.     He  acted  there  for  some  time  as  pro-  and  commanded  the  well-known  iron-clad  £f- 

visional  charge  d'affaires,  and  was   confirmed  ««b  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson*    Stilllat<:-r,le 

in  the  appointment  by  Gen.  Cavaignac,  which,  was  division  commander  under  Admiral  ForWr 

however,  Thouvenel    exchanged  in    January,  and  upon  the  Red  River — campaigns  of  ti? 

1849,  for  that  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  most  harassing  description.    Just  before  tL< 

Athens.    He  was  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ordered  to  the  £u<t 

Pacifico  trouble,  and  energetically  seconded  the  India  Squadron. 

special  mission  of  Baron  Gr6s.    A  short  time  His  career  in  China,  though  brief,  was  net  fJi 

after,  he  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  idle  one.    His  conduct  of  matters  at  Newcliwisz 

Munich,  whore  the  services  which  he  had  ren-  was  such  as  to  afford  a  guaranty  for  the  pea(%oi 

dered  to  King  Otho,  secured  for  him,  on  the  the  port ;   yet  it  was  so  considerate  and  csreicl 

part  of  Otho's  brother,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  a  that  no  iiyury,  but  the  contrary,  was  offered  w 

very  favorable  reception.   After  the  coup  d'etat  the  prestige  of  the  native  authorities.    At 

of  the  2d  December,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  Canton  he  rendered  some  valuable  serrioe,  a^d 

direction  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  at  Chefoo  he  put  the  difficulties  of  the  mis^ofi- 

discharged  the  functions  of  that  office  until  the  aries  in  the  way  pf  settlement.    Befofe  bi>  r^^ 

Vienna  conferences.    In  1856  he  was  named  turn  from  the  latter  place  he  received  orders  to 

embassador  to  Constantinople,  where  he  had  to  proceed  to  Hankow,  stopping  at  the  port^  ao-i 

contend  against  the  powerful  influence  exercised  it  was  at  the  first  of  these^  en  rw^^  that  k} 

over  the  Porte  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  met  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.    His  hard  wv« 

and  against  the  demands  of  Austrian  diplo-  and  exposure  to  malaria  upon  1h^  SoQtbcni 

macy  in  the  qnestion  of  the  Danubian  prind-  Mississippi  had  implanted  in  Ins  system  C-" 

palitics.    In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  created  seeds  of  disease,  and  thej  were  germioakl 

by  the  Italian  Question,  M.  Thouvenel  was  called  readily  by  the  fierce  sun  and  the  fresh  vau:- 

to  replace  M.  Walewski,  as  minister  of  foreign  of  the  Yangtze.    At  the  close  of  the  late  v&: 

affairs,  in  January,  1860.    The  circulars  and  he  wasjprorabted  to  the  full  raiik  of  cai>Ul. 

memoranda  which  he  addressed  to  the  diplo-  TURBIEY.    An  empire  in  Eastern  Euri>pi, 

matic  corps,  on  the  grave  circumstances  of  the  Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.    Presett 

hour,  were  remarkable  documents,  proving  him  ruler,   Sultan  Abdal-Aaz,   bom  Febrnarj  '\ 

to  be  a  statesman  of  no  common  order.    He  1830;  succeeded  his  brother  June  So,  IS-j. 

acted  as  plenipotentiary  of  France  in  tlie  settle-  Heir-presumptive,    Amuratli    Murad  Effc&^- 

ment  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Belgium,  bom  September  21, 1840.     The  area  and  pop:- 

also  in  the  convention  of  navigation,  and  in  the  lation  of  the  empire  are  estimated  as  follow>: 

literary  convention.    In  August,  1862,  he  was ; 

succeeded  as  foreign  minister  by  M.  Drouyn  countries.             SquAre  miica: "  Pt^jQWisas- 

de  Lhuys,  and  was  appointed  president  of  the \.  .,7 

commission  to  examine  the  then  ponding  ques-    Europe 1I?T*1J?       IHv  ^^ 

tion  between  the  Egyptian  Government  and    ^Mcn ' 943*^40        stiA' 

the  Suez  Canal  Company.    In  May,  1839,  he  '* L-1 — 

was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  senator.    Ho  was    _    Total 1,812,048    I  i'V^A^^ 

obia,"  consisting  of  articles  or|inalIy  contrib-  empire  wei-e  snpposcd  to  bo  about  as  foHow>. 
uted  to  the  Retue  dea  Deux  Mondes. 
TOWNSEN^D,  Captain  Robebt,  United  States 


UEUOIONS. 


N'avy,  born  in  Albany,  K  Y.,  in  1819;  died  on    Museulm^^n. 

the  steamer    Wachusett,  in  one  of  ^he  ports    ^c^^r?hi^""*^"**° 


near  Shanghai,  August,  15,  1866.    He  was  a    RomimcSthoh<i::;: 
descendant  of  an  old  and  well-known  family,    Je^a- 
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The  various  races  of  which  the  population 
'as  composed  in  1844,  are  thu9  dassifed  in  the 
snsns  of  that  year : 


RACES. 

In  Sorope. 

laAtiiu 

InAMak 

Total. 

ttoroans 

2.100.000!  10,700,000 
1,000,000     l-000.00,> 

12,SOO,000 

reeks. 

2,000,000 

2,400,000 

150.000 

f  W3. 

400,000 
70,000 

2,000,000 
80,000 

•  • 

lavl 

8,200,000 
4,000,000 

1,500,000 
16,000 

&200,000 
4,000.000 

.oumaDians .  .*. . 

Ibanians  ...... 

1,500,000 

86,000 

4,685,000 

200,000 

artars. 

rabs 

20,666 

685,000 

200.000 
80,000 

100,000 
65,000 

'8,8bb;666 

yrians  &,  Chal- 
deans   

►ruses 

80,000 

;ard8 

1,000,000 
85,000 

"iiTkomanfi  .... 

lypsies. 

214^000 

214,000 

Totiil 

15,500,000 

16,050,000 

8,800,000  35,850,000 

The  budget  for  the  year  1864-'6o  estimates 
he  revenue  at  8,242^90  purses  (1  purse  equal 
0  600  piastres,  or  £5  sterling,  or  $24.20) ;  the 
ixpenditurcs  at  8,205,672  purses ;  probable 
leticit,  86,513  purses.  '  The  external  debt 
iraounted,  in  1864,  to  £29,500,000  pounds  ster- 
ing;  the  interior  debt  to  4,488,000  purses.  The 
farkiflh  army,  during  the  Crimean  "W^ar,  was 
composed  as  follows:  Nizam  (standing  army) 
105,325;  Pwedif  (landwehr),  103,827;  militia, 
1,741;  total,  216,893.  The  Turkish  navy,  in 
July,  1866,  consisted  of  thirty-three  vessels  of 
wrar,  with  1,203  guns;  of  twelve  transports, 
from  seventy  to  eighty  brigs,  schooners,  etc. 
Ibe  imports  of  Turkey  and  the  tributary  coun- 
tries for  the  years  1862  and  1863,  were  valued 
at  1,300,000,000  francs,  and  the  exports  at 
1,200,000,000  francs. 

The  aspirations  of  the  Christian  tribes  of 
European  Turkey  for  greater  political  indepen- " 
(lence  led,  in  the  year  1866,  to  some  raportant 
results.  The  people  of  Roumania  (formerly  the 
two  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
tojrether  with  an  aggregate  population  of  3,- 
864,878)  fully  achieved  that  degree  of  inde- 
pendence for  which  they  had  been  struggling 
for  BO  many  years,  AS'  Prince  Couza  failed  to 
cany  out  the  national  programme,  and  gave, 
l)esides,  general  dissatisfaction  by  his  adminis- 
tration, a  military  revolution  broke  out  in 
Bucharest  on  the  23d  of  February,  which  pro  ed 
a  complete  success.  Prince  Couza  was  sur- 
prised and  arrested  in  his  palace,  and  compelled 
to  abdicate.    The  legislative  assembly,  in  com-^ 


pliance  with  the  general  wish  of  the  people  for 
the  election  of  a  sovereign  from  one  of  the 
reigning  families  in  Europe,  chose  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  brother  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  as 
Hospodar,  who,  however,  declined  the  nomina- 
tion. The  provisional  government,  on  the  13tli 
of  April,  proposed  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzol- 
lern-SigmaiTngen,  who  was  accordingly  elected 
by  a  plebiscite,  <A  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Great  European  Powers  declared, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  the  election  of  Prince  Charles, 
contrary  to  the  existing  treaties;  but  the  newly- 
elected  legislative  assembly  confirmed  the  elec- 
tion on  the  10th  of  May,  and  Prince  Charles 
(May  20th)  unexpectedly  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try and  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 
The  Porte  again  protested  against  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Prince  Charles,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  expel  him  by  force  of  arms.  This  plan, 
however,  was  abandoned  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and  finally  the  Porte  consented 
to  Recognize  the  permanent  union  of  the  princi- 
palitias  under  the  rule  of  Prince  Charles  and 
his  heirs. 

The  movements  among  the  Greek  population 
of  the  empire  were  not  equally  successfnl.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  upon  the  island  of  Can- 
dia,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  disparity 
of  numbers,  defied  for  several  months  the  efforts 
of  the  Turkish' and  Egyptian  troops  to  subdue 
it,  and  was 'still  holding  out  in  April,  1867. 
But  tho.'Candians  did  not  receive  the  expected 
support  from  the  Greeks  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  and  other  Turkish  provinces,  and  from 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  therefore  did 
not  succeed  in  establishing  their  independence. 
Some  insurrectionary  movements  took  place  in 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  upon  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  they  never  assumed  impor- 
tant dimensions.    {See  Cbete  and  Gkeece.) 

In  the  Lebanon  another  insurrection  of  tho 
Maronites  took  place  in  December,  I860,  under 
the  leadership  of  Joseph  Karam,  which  feebly 
maintained  itself  until  the  28th  of  March,  1860, 
when  it  ended  with  the  flight  of  Karam. 

The  viceroy  of  Egypt,  like  the  prince  of 
Roumania,  demanded  a  greater  independence; 
and  he  prevailed  upon  the  Porte  to  change,  in 
favor  of  his  eldest  son,  the  law  of  succession. 
Egypt  openly  aims  at  establishing  its  entire  in- 
dependence, and  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
that  direction.    {See  Eoypt.) 
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l^NITARIANS.  The  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  of  the  Unitarian 
ohurches  in  the  United  States  was  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, 5?.  Y.,  on  October  9th,  10th  and  11th. 
Y'<i  meeting  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
^ho  following  officers :  President,  D.  T.  Eliot,  of 
Massachusetts;  Vice-Presidents,  James  Speed, 
w  Kentucky ;   Charies  S.  May,  of  Michigan ; 


George  Partridge,  Esq.,  of  Missouri ;  John  Wells, 
of  Massachusetts;  George  Manning,  Gen.  Force, 
of  Ohio ;  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Honorary  Secretary,  Rev.  Augustus 
"Woodbury,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Rev.  Robert  Laird  Collyer,  of  Chi-» 
cago,  111. ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Geo. 
H.  Hepworth,  of  Boston. 
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Tlie  secretary  reported   that  one  hundred  »ocietic8  which  hare  no  distinctiTeckw  ihoi^mu- 

and  seventv-six  churches  and  twelve  mission-  tion  and  axe  not  nomiMlly  CbristitM^if  ^^^ 

,     ,  /              ...               ^  ^^ ^^^«*^i  :«  to  cooperate  with  us  m  what  we  can  Cnnstua  work. 

ary  and  other  associations  were  represented  m  _,  /        .    .               .    ^  ,    t»     t.  i  •  i. 

the  session  of  the  conference,  and  that  about  This  re^lutionw^  rejected.   Rev.rr«l.nc^ 

four  hundred  and  thirty  delegates  were  present.  Hickley  offered  the  foUowmg : 

An  important  debate  arose  on  a  substitute  to  Betohed,  That  this  Conference  PKipwc»i«  the 

the  preamble  and  first  article  of  the  constitu-  l^l^^'L^iV'J^'^Jl^!^^^^ 

^*      '  i>  ^1       -vr  I.-       1    1-1     J*                  1  •  1-  cooperate  With  usee  Dtainea  m  tbereaonznooapa^.] 

tion  of  the  National   Conference  which   was  by  the  recent  United  SUtea  Conrention  of  Ua.Tir- 

offered  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Abbott,  of  Dover,  salists. 

N.  H.,  and  which  was  as  follows :  Tiesohed,  That  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke.  Rer.  S.  J,  JUy. 

«rT           m,.      ^.    X    1.  r«_  .  X.     .^    .    Ai-        .  and  Ber.  Robert  CoUyer,  be  a  committee  to  pfOBiate 

TK^«w,  The  object  of  Christianity  is  the  unirep-  acqnainUnce,  fraternity,  and  nnitr, betweeaoandm 

sal  diffusion  of  love   pightconsness,  and  troth:  and  ^^  ^U  onr  brethren  of  Uberal  laiUi. 

the  attainment  of  this  object  depends,  nnder  God,  <rk    i      i                 i     .                            •       i 

upon  individual  and  collective  Christian  activity;  Both  these  resolutions  were  unamnKrtblj 

and  collect]  vt  Cbristian  activity,  to  be  efficient,  must  passed.    Rev.  £.  E.  Hale  presented  a  series  Le- 

bethorougbly  organized;  and,                  ^.  ^  .     ,  ommending  the  formation  of  several  local  coo- 

^^Z'""'-  iV^'^'^A  ^'Jf'^T  ° V^°"*^^  Il^n  Kl?«i  ferences,  and  instructing  the  council  to  sapera. 

once  the  riffht  and  the  duty  of  every  human  being,  ,      ,  ,  rv          ,       mi.     ®i       ,          •  ^          . 

always  leads  to  diversity  of  opinion,  and  U  therefofe  tend  this  work.     Th^  local  aasocution*  are  t*. 

hindered  by  common  creeds  or  statements  of  faith;  hold  meetings  from  time  to  time,  asceitLBt:^ 

and,  report  upon  the  religious  condition  anJ  waav 

FT^^w   The  only  reconciliation  of  the  duties  of  ^f  their  respective  districta,  and  do  wliat  thfj 

collective  Chnstian  activity  and  individual  freedom  ^^_  ***  «u.«,^„Xfi.^«  av^  M««,»^i%^  ..iMa/^v'rT^tm^ 

of  thought  lies  in  an  efficient  organitation  for  pfac  ^  to  strengthen  the  cburchcb  alradroL^E,, 

tical  ChrUtian  work,  based  rather  on  unity  of  spirit  ^^  establish  new  ones  m  the  most  pn>Di^: 

than  on  uniformity  of  belief:                                 '  localities.    Each  conference  is  entitled  to  tiirt.* 

ArticU  1.  Therefore,  the  churches  here  assembled,  delegates  in  the  National  ConferCDce.  Ti-: 
disregarding  all  Bectarian  or  theological  differences,  ^lotion  of  Mr.  Hale  was  unanimooslT  adcfJci 
and  offcnng  a  cordial  fellowship  to  all  who  will  join  ▼*  —  -i  ^  ^i  j  «  *•  «  ^r  \r,  iT.i 
with  them  Tn  Christian  work,  uSite  themselves  In  a  \  ^^s  also  resolved,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hit, 
common  body,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Confer-  that  the  meetings  of  the  conference  he  JieW  th- 
ence of  Unitarian  and  Independent  Churches.  ennially,  instead  of  annually,  and  that  tbeecc- 

Rev.  Mr.  Abbott  stated  that  the  principal  «^i?^*^i>?  be  altered  aocorfingljr.    Are>jkj>a 

objection  of  those  whom  he  represented  was  to  jf^^,^  }'J  ?«^-  Fredenck  Frothmgham.  mrwi: 

the  words,  "the  Lord  Jesus  Olirist"  and  *Uhe  the  Unitarian  churches  m  Canada  to  jom  .-^ 

kingdom  of  Ms  Sm^    These  words  contained  conference,  was  passed  when  the  preade^ttsJ 

a  doctrine  by  implication  which  he  and  his  ^he  friends  of  the  MeadviUe  Theologjcdl  Sib . 

friends  could  not  subscribe  to.    They  wanted  Presented  a  resolution  to  raise  ^000  for  tt 

to  work  with  the  National  Conference;   but  ^^^^VP^^^  ^"^^^ ^^ ^^J^}^'  TJtfc.>Dfot3. 

they  could  not  work  with  it  on  the  present  subscnbed  on  the  spot  $30,000  it  having  r^ 

platform  without  losing  their  self-respect.   Ad-  ously  been  stated  that  fnends  in  Mcadr... 

dresses  in  favor  of  the  amendment  having  been  ^^^'^  «i^e  $4,000.    The  foUowmg  nsolr:  - 

made  by  C.  C.  Burieigh  and  Rev.  Mr.  Towne,  ^?  the  subject  of  temperai^^e  was  xinsmmz.: 

and  against  it  by  Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  Osgood,  Dr.  adopted : 

Clarke,  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo,  and  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  it  JUtohed,  That  the  renewed  sffort  for  the  rtaiTi' 

was  rejected,  on  October  10th,  by  a  large  ma-  of  intemperance  tbroughont  me  country  sbwld  n- 

jority.     On   October  11th    Rev.   Mr.   Abbott  ^^^ive  our  heartv  encouragement  «d  wWrt- *? 

i.ked;  to  have  a  distinct   understanding   of  Jr^?e?t\?CrS\^^^^^^^^^^ 

whether  the  preamble  as  understood  by  the  usagesofsocietr,  and  br  such  other  methods  as  r:^ 

majority  of  the  conference  was  binding  upon  seem  to  them  wisest  ana  best. 

aU  ite  members.    The  chair  decided  that  the  Qu  the  state  of  the  country,  the  fo:?^ 

question  could  not  be  entertamed,  but  hew  j       resolutions  were  offered  by  Bor,  X  R 

say  for  himself  that  he  regarded  liberty  of  inter-  p^tnam,  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.My. 

pretation  as  an  inalienable  nght.    Rev  J.  F.  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j,^  committee  to  wUchti.; 

^^rJ^'ni^*^^  "^""T*?^  .^^®  committee  charged  j,^  y^^^^  referred,  and  unaaimouslj and  entlc- 

by  the  National  Unitarian  Convention,  held  in  gjastically  passed. 

New  York  in  1865,  with  the  duty  or  promotmg  «    »    j  t>    ^v    w  *•      ^  r,    c      ^^r  r.:iw*r 

-««««•   *^           i?    *    .,•*-     ^^A         •*-   i.^*    ^^  ic»o/p<a.  By  tbe  National  Conference  of  I  w»'*- 

acquaintance,   fraternity,   and    unity  between  andother  Christian  churches,  that  we  gnt^WIy  r^ 

the  Unitarians  and  all  Christians  of  like  liberal  ognize  the  eoodncss  of  God  in  that  Be  hts  :c  fi>^ 

faith,  recommended  that,  in  the  first  article  of  providence  brought  to  a  triumphant  condwi.^a-' 

the  constitution,  the  words,   *'  National  Confer-  warfare  which  our  people  waged  for  the  mabuiJ.tf  • 

ence  of  Unitarian  Churches  "  be  amended  so  as  °!r*w°l??h?,'^Jl^L"?{fy.:2^^^             ^^^^ '^^ 

J     .£  XT  !.•       1    n     j»                i»  TT  -x    •  and  that  He  has  made  the  civil  contest  in  ini-.-   , 

to  read,       National   Conference  of  Unitanan  y^^^^  ^een  engaged  to  end  in  the  emtncinatb^  f 

and  other  Christian  Churches."    This  amend-  GUI'  land  from  the  sin  and  curs©  of  horotn  *UT:rT- . 

ment  was  almost  unanimously  carried.     A  res-  Reaohed^  That  we  deem  it  to  be  the  jolcinn  « it.^  "^ 

olution,  introduced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  to  ex-  j"  loy**!  men  to  see  to  it  that  the  Union,  irl|i.-h  --: 

Plain  the  above  amendment,  was  as  follows:  Jf- ^-^  by  '-^^^J^^,^^^^ 

lUiolted,  That,  in  adopting  the  term  "  other  Chris-  those  who  have  proved  themselves  true  to  tbe  ci ' 

tian  churches/'  wc  do  not  mean  to  exclude  religious  of  tb<i  Government  and  the  interc>«ts  of  freo<i>^  •  ^^ 
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that  xrc  insist  Ihnt  the  fraits  of  onr  preat  Tictorj, 
tdh  b7  such  Tut  gacriGccs  and  UDloTd  BtiQerings, 
ehillnot  be  lost  in  *a  evil  hour  to  ODCconnlrj  und  10 

Baolted.  That  we  da  most  profoandlj  Bjmpiithiie 
nitb  our  fetlav-countiTiiieD,  both  while  and  black,  in 
IbeSoulli,  in  ill  t(ie  persecutions  and  trials  to  which 
\\itj  are  subjected,  and  tbst  we  will  gire  ourselTes 

enjoTmeDt  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  of  all  the 


E>wi'cid,  That  while  clher  denoi 
tians  are  beginning  lo  feel  their 


.liSati. 


IS  of  Chris 


I  in  the  Sou  , 
do  their  nort  lo  educate  and  Cbrislianiio  thetn,  we, 
tua,  would  be  deeplf  impressed  with  ■  scnee  of  our 
onnduly  lo  these  poor  audio  ng-ufflictedclassea  of  our 
coirnioa  bumanity,  and  wo  desire  and  purpose  to 
[ulEI  our  appropriate  part  of  the  work  of  hrting  them 
up  to  a  higher  lerel  of  civiliied  life  and.  spiritual 
progress. 

The  Rev.  n.  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  Artemoa 
Carter,  tho  Rev,  J.  F,  Clarke,  D,  1).,  tic  Rer, 
Charles  Lowe,  Wnrren  San-jcr,  tho  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  C.  3.  May,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Esq.,  the 
Kev.  E.  E.  Hale,  and  0.  G.  Steele,  were  de- 
clared meinhers  of  the  "Council  of  Ten,"  who, 
with  tho  president,  vico-presidcnta,  and  secre- 
tf.rieaoftbe  meeting,  constitute  the  officers  of  the 
Kational  Conference  until  the  next  meeting  of 
tlie  Cor.fcrence.  . 

Kev,  OharleH  Lowe,  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican I/nitarian  Association,  (rave  a  condensed 
stateiuent  of  what  tho  association  had  done  the 
past  year,  in  order  to  ehow  what  support  it 
deserved.  During  the  yearlSGCit  had  aided 
fifty-nine  feehle  eocieties,  giving  opportaulties 
of  hearing  Uniturian  doctrines  preached  in  lOTi 
places  where  they  had  not  been  *cld  before, 
and  employed  19  missionaries  for  three  inontha 
or  more,  besides  87  others  for  longer  or  shorter 

The  convention  voted  to  raise  $200,000  dur- 
ing the  current  jearfor  eipenditure  in  (ho  gen- 
eral mi^sioDurj  work,  to  sustain  feeble  churches, 
to  carry  the  missionaries  of  the  church  to  the  ont- 
posts  of  civilization  on  onr  own  continent,  plant- 
ing the  standard  of  the  Gospel  in  new  fields, 
distributing  the  literature  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  and  in  aid  of  religious  young  men  who 
<l?9ire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Coape!  ministry. 

Id  accordance  with  the  resolution  concerning 
the  organization  of  local  conference',  a  noraher 
of  such  conferences  was  organized  in  the  Inst 
month  of  the  year  1866.  (A  full  list  is  given  in 
the  "  Year-book  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational 
Ckurclies,''  forl86T.)  In  order  to  promote  co- 
operation with  Unlvereolists  and  other  "liberal 
Christians,"  a  number  of  conferences  of  lib- 
eral Christians  was  organized.  One  of  the 
first  conferences  of  this  class  was  the  "  New 
York  Central  Conference  of  Liberal  Christians," 
in  the  organ ization  of  which  at  Rochester,  Ko- 
Tember,  186S,  22  Universalist,  T  Uniturian,  and 
1  "Christian  Connection"  clergymen,  with  a 
number  of  lay  delegates,  took  part.  According 
to  Ihe  constitution  of  this  conference  its  object 
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"shall  beto  promote  the  reli^ouslifo  and  mntaal 
Byinpatby  of  the  churches  which  unite  in  it, 
and  to  enable  thera  to  coSperato  in  misMouary 
and  other  work."  The  conference  "  ahall  bo 
composed  of  all  accredited  clergymen  and 
churches  within  its  limit^i,  and  each  church,  col- 
lege, and  Christian,  society,  may  bo  represented 
by  two  lay  delegates."  The  officers  of  the  con- 
ference were  authorized  to  advise  in  the  settle- 
ment, in  such  localities  as  may  require  their 
mediation,  of  any  differences  arising  as  to  tho 
name,  union,  and  denominational  connection  of 
a  society  or  church. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST.  This 
denomination  published,  in  166e,  for  the  first 
time,  a  denommationol  almanac,  from  which 
we  gather  tho  following  intelligence  concern- 
ing tbcir  present  condition  and  history: 
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Western  RewrvB 

80 

33 

North  Michigan 

21 

East  Dgb  Hoiues 

WestDeaUoinea 

16 

Total 

4,SR5 

3.2K 

91  570 

7S9 

The  organization  of  the  United  Brethren  dates 
from  1774,though  thelirst  annual  conference  was 
not  held  until  1800,  nor  the  first  general  con- 
ference until  1816.  In  doctrine  it  is  Arminian, 
and  in  polity  Methodistic;  while,  with  regard 
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to  the  ordinances,  individaal  conviction  decides  irreconcUable.    Meanwhile  Uie  rebtiocs  of  thd 

whether  baptism  shall  be  observed  according  Sonthern  States  remained  in  abejance.   TLe 

to  Baptist  or  Pedobaptist  views,  and  whether  great  number  of  propositions  oflfered  by  indiTid- 

feet- washing  shall  or  shall  not  be  practised.    A  nal  members  of  Congress  relative  to  the  peopl« 

general  publishing  house,  three  periodicals  in  of  the  Southern  States  and  their  restoration  to 

English,  and  one  in  German,  advocate  the  sen-  the  Union,  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  pa^i« 

timents  of  the  denomination,  and  eight  colleges  of  the  debates.     It  should  be  stated  that  io 

and  seminaries  receive  its  fostering  care.   Since  addition  to  these,  a  proposition  was  offered  U- 

the  organization  of  its  General  Missionary  So-  Senator  Stewart,  of  N"evada,  which  was  aftcr- 

ciety,  in  1853,  $18,379.96  have  been  expended  ward  designated  as  the  "  TJniversal  Sofirap: 

on  its  foreign  mission  (in  Western  Africa) ;  and  General  Amnesty  Measure.'^    It  propovi 

$127,667.75  on  its  frontier  missions;  and  $276,-  to  receive  into  the  Union,  and  admit  to  repri- 

249.43  on  its  home  missions  (under  the  control  scntation  in  Congress  each  one  of  the  Soctben 

of  self-sustaining  conferences).  By  the  foregoing  States  which  should  so  amend  its  coDstitnti>n 

table  it  is  seen  that  the  denomination  at  present  as — 1.  To  do  away  with  all  existing  distiEv- 

numbers  35  annual,  conferences,  with  789  itin-  tions  as  to  civil  rights  and  disabilities  ao-y.^ 

eront  preachers,  and  3,297  classes  or  societies,  the  various  classes  of  its  population,  bj  rejf'C 

It  has  755  local  preachers,  and  a  membership  either  of  race  or  color,  or  previous  conditjan 

of  91,670  (an  increase  since  the  last  report  of  of  servitude.    2.  To  repudiate  all  pecmis.7 

7,047),  whose  contributions  toward  all  purposes  indebtedness  which  said  State  may  have  Ikk- 

amounted,  for  the  year,  to  $341,279.91 — some-  toforo  contracted,  incurred,  or  assumed,  ia  (>?> 

thing  less  than  four  dollars  each.    With  1,173  nection  with  the  late  war.    8.  To  yield  all  d;ua 

houses  of  worship,  it  maintains  1,775  Sabbath-  to  compensation  on  account  of  the  liberatioc« 

schools.     Of  its  five  bishops,  one — Rev.  J.  J.  its  slaves.    4.  To  provide  for  the  esteiuioii  of 

Glossbrenner — resides  in  Augusta  County,  Va.;  the  elective  franchise  to  all  persons  upon  u. 

and  the  conference  which  bears  the  name  of  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  making  no  discriii- 

State,  numbers  3,164  members.    But  the  great  ination  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  preiiois 

body  of  its  churches  lie  in  the  Northwest.  condition  of  servitude  :  Protidei^  That  \\<^ 

UNITED  STATES.    The  disapprobation  of  who  were  qualified  to  vote  in  the  rear  ISs-^ 

a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  State3,  gball  c  »t 

with  the  measures  adopted  by  the  President  be  disfranchised  by  reason  of  any  new  tests  if 

for  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  conditions  which  have  been  or  may  l<  pr^ 

Union  was  not  decisively  expressed  until  the  scribed  since  that  year, 

meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1865.    One  Upon  the  ratification  of  these  coDditioES  It 

of  the  first  acts  of  a  large  majority  in  each  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  State,  a  geaeri 
House  was  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com-  ^amnesty  should  be  proclaimed  in  regard  to  a. 

mittee  of  fifteen,  to  which  was  referred  all  ques-  persons  in  each  State  who  were  connected  w;i^ 

tions  relating  to  the  conditions  and  manner  in  armed  opposition  to  the  Federal  Govertkmcn^ 

which  Congress  would  recognize  those  States  The  views  of  the  Executive  Department  c-f 

as  members  of  the  Union.    Meantime  the  ere-  the  Government  on  the  state  of  the  oonntrrhsJ 

dentials  of  all  persons  sent  as  Representatives  not  only  been  expressed  in  speeches  daring  tbf 

or  Senators  from  them  were  laid  upon  the  previous  year,  and  in  the  message  to  Gongros 

table  in  each  House,  there  to  remain  until  the  assembled  in  December,  1865,  but  in  s  coavc:- 

final  action  of  the  Committee  of  Ffteen.   {See  sation  with  Senator  Dixon  of  Connecticut  ^■" 

CoNQBBss  U.  S.)    This  was  followed  by  the  January  28th,  the  President  is  reported  to  La'^tf 

passage  of  an  act,  known  as  the  "  Civil  Bights  expressed  the  following  views : 

Act<,"   and  another  for  the   extension   of  the  The  President  said  that  he  donbt«d  the  propnn;:? 

"  Freedraen's  Bureau."     Both  thesp  bills  were  at  this  time  of  making  farther  amendments  to  li' 

vetoed  by    President  Johnson.     (See    Pubuo  Constitution.     One  great  amendment  hid  ^^J 

DootTME^o..)  Upon  their  return  to  Ooogreas  !'3l';d^lA"'^SiS'IfTheU.;Sjr.r-^ 
they  were  reconsidered  and  passed  by  the  ma-  national  guarantv  thus  given  that  the  iastiwtic^ 
jority  required  by  the  Constitution  to  make  should  never  exist  in  the  land.  Propo<it:ooi  t« 
them  laws  of  the  United  States.  An  examina-  amend  the  Constitution  were  becoming  as  nanefoaj 
tion  of  these  acts,  and  the  debates  which  took  f*  preambles  and  resolutions  at  town  meetings  »J^i 
place  o.  their  passage,  will  serve  t«  show  what  ^H^rhf  a^ImtnlsST^^^^^^^^^ 
were  the  views  then  entertained  by  the  ruling  his  opinion,  had  a  tendency  to  dimiotsh  tb«  fcitj 
majority  in  the  Government,  relative  to  the  and  prestige  attached  to  the  Constitution  of  the  cob> 
people  in  the  Southern  States;  while,  on  the  try,  and  to  lessen  the  respect  and  confidence  oft- 
other  hand,  the  veto  messages  present  the  opin-  P««>Pl«  ^^  *^"f  p«**  ^J^'J*'"  ""^J^T.  cL^'^ 
t^  £  ±1  -n  i.'  ^  aat  •  •!  j^  1  .  *^  ever,  amendments  are  to  be  made  lo  the  toasor.'* 
ions  of  the  Executive  on  these  incidental  issues,  tion;  changing  the  basis  of  representatioa  ^  ui« 
rno  great  issue  of  reconstruction  was  not  yet  ation  (and  he  did  not  deem  them  at  all  Decc*?«7*' 
developed ;  but  enough  was  seen  to  make  it  the  present  time),  he  knew  of  none  better  thri  a 
evident  that  the   disagreement    between    the  wmple  proposition,  embraced  in  a  few  lines,  mifc*; 

Executive  and  Congress  foreshadowed  during  *°/^^  S**!^^®"*"'^^^''^^^**'?^';^" 

^^>a.  Tx«««:^„«     ^                      i.       1         4.     11  of  representation,  and  the  value  of  property  to?  P»^ 

•  .  ?v\*''^^  l^f\  ^^T  ^^*  ^°^^  actually  ex-  of  di?pct  taxation.    Such  a  proposSiorroaW  l«  «)• 

isteo,  but  was  likely  to  become  wider  and  more  braced  in  the  following  terms: 
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"  RcpresentatiTes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  wbich  may  be  mcladed  within  this 
Union  according  to  the  number  of  qualified  voters  in 
each  State. 

"  Direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  amonff  the  ser- 
cral  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union 
according  to  the  Talue  of  all  taxable  property  in  each 
State." 

An  amendment  of  this  kind  would,  in  his  opinion, 
place  the  basis  of  representation  and  direct  taxation 
upon  correct  principles.  The  qualified  voters  were, 
for  the  most  part,  men  who  were  subject  to  draft  and 
enlistment  wnen  it  was  necessary  to  repel  invasion, 
suppress  rebellion,  and  quell  domestic  violence  and 
insurrection.  They  risk  their  lives,  shed  their  blood, 
and  peril  their  all  to  uphold  the  Government  and 

fire  protection  security,  and  value  to  property. 
t  seemed  but  just  that  property  should  compensate 
for  the  benefits  thus  conferred  by  defraying  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  its  protection  and  enjoyment. 

Such  an  amendment,  the  President  also  suggested, 
would  remove  from  Congress  all  issues  in  reference 
to  the  political  equality  of  the  races.  It  would  leave 
the  States  to  determine  absolutely  the  qualifications 
of  their  own  voters  with  regard  to  color;  and  thus 
the  number  of  representatives  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  in  Congress  would  depend  upon  the 
number  upon  whom  they  conferred  the  right  of  suf- 
fraffe. 

The  President,  in  this  connection,  expressed  the 
opinlou  that  the  agitation  of  the  ne^o-franchise 
question  in  the  Bistnct  of  Columbia  at  this  time  was 
the  mere  cntering-wedge  to  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion throughout  the  States,  and  was  ill-timed,  un- 
called for,  and  calculated  to  do  great  harm.  He 
beliered  that  it  would  engender  enmity,  contention, 
and  strife  between  the  two  races,  and  lead  to  a  war 
between  them,  which  would  result  in  great  injury  to 
both,  and  the  certain  extermination  of  the  negro 
population.  Precedence,  he  thought,  should  be  given 
to  more  important  and  urgent  matters,  legislation 
upon  which  was  essential  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  ths  >eace  of  the  country,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  peopH}. 

Again,  on  Februai-y  7th,  a  colored  delegation 
called  upon  the  President,  and  had  an  interview 
with  him.  Mr.  George  T.  Downing,  in  bis  ad- 
dress to  the  President,  said : 

We  are  in  a  passage  to  equalitv  before  the  law. 
God  hath  made  it  by  opening  a  Red  Sea.  We  would 
have  your  assistance  through  the  same.  We  come 
to  you  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
delegated  to  come  b^  some  who  have  unjustly  worn 
iron  manacles  on  their  bodies — by  some  whose  minds 
hare  been  manacled  by  class  legislation  in  States 
called  free.  The  colored  people  of  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Man'land, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  the  New  England  States, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  specially  delegated 
08  to  come. 

Our  coming  is  a  marked  circumstance,  noting  de- 
termined hope  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  an 
amendment  prohibiting  slavery,  but  that  we  wish  it 
enforced  with  appropnate  legislation.  This  is  our 
t^eaire.  We  ask  lor  it  intelligently,  with  the  knowl. 
edge  and  conviction  that  the  fathers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion intended  freedom  for  every  American — that  they 
'  liould  be  protected  in  their  rights  as  citizens  and 
equal  before  the  law.  Wo  are  Americans,  native- 
born  Americans.  We  are.  citizens,  we  are  glad  to 
bare  it  known  to  the  world,  as  bearing  no  doubtful 
record  on  this  point.  On  this  fact,  and  with  con- 
fidence in  the  triumph  of  justice,  we  base  our  hope. 
^Ve  see  no  recognition  of  color  or  race  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  land.  It  knows  no  privileged  class,  and 
therefore  we  cherish  the  hope  that  we  may  be  fully 
cafranchised,  not  only  here   in   this  District,  but 


throughout  the  land;  We  respectfully  submit  that 
rendering  any  thing  less  than  tnis  will  be  rendering 
to  us  less  than  our  just  due ;  that  granting  any  thing 
less  than  our  full  rights  will  be  a  disregardof  our  just 
rights,  of  due  respect  of  our  feelings. 

Mr.  Frederick  Douglass  followed  in  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  said : 

In  the  order  of  Divine  Providence  you  are  placed 
in  a  position  where  you  have  the  power  to  save  or 
destroy  us ;  to  bless  or  blast  us — I  mean  our  whole 
race.  Your  noble  and  humane  predecessor  placed  in 
our  hands  the  sword  to  assist  in  saving  the  nation, 
and  we  do  hope  that  you,  his  able  successor,  will 
favorably  regard  the  placing  in  our  hands  the  ballot 
with  which  to  save  ourselves. 

Wo  shall  submit  no  argument  on  that  point.  The 
fact  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  Government,  and 
^  subject  to  taxation,  subject  to  volunteer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  subject  to  being  drafted,  subject 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  State,  makes  it  not  im- 
proper that  we  should  ask  to  share  in  the  privileges 
of  tnis  condition. 

The  President,  in  hie  reply,  said : 

Now,  it  is  always  best  to  talk  about  things  prac- 
tically, and  in  a  common-sense  way.  I  have  said, 
and  I  repeat  here,  that  if  the  colored  man  in  the 
United  States  could  find  no  other  Moses,  or  any 
Moses  that  would  be  more  able  and  efficient  than  my- 
self, I  would  be  his  Moses  to  lead  him  from  bondage 
to  freedom ;  that  I  would  pass  him  from  a  land  where 
he  had  lived  in  slavery  to  a  land  (if  it  were  in  our 
reach)  of  freedom.  Yes,  I  would  be  willing  to  pais 
with  him  through  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Land  of  Promise 
— ^to  the  land  of  liberty ;  but  I  am  not  willing,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  adopt  a  policy  whicn  I  be- 
lieve will  only  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  and 
the  shedding  of  his  blood.  I  think  I  know  what  I 
say.  I  feel  what  I  say ;  and  I  feel  well  assured,  that 
if  the  policy  ur^ed  by  some  be  persisted  in,  it  will 
result  m  great  injury  to  the  white  as  well  as  to  the 
colored  man.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
sword  in  one  hand  accomplishing  an  end,  and  the 
ballot  accomplishing  another. 

These  things  all  do  very  well,  and  sometimes  have 
forcible  application.  We  talk  about  justice ;  we  talk 
about  rignt ;  we  say  that  the  white  man  has  been  in 
the  wrong  in  keeping  the  black  man  in  slavery  as 
long  as  he  has.  That  is  all  true.  Again,  we  talk 
about  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  equality 
before  the  law.  You  understand  all  that,  and  know 
how  to  appreciate  it.  But,  now,  let  us  look  each 
other  in  the  face ;  let  us  go  to  the  great  mass  of 
colored  men  throughout  the  slave  States  ;  let  us  see 
the  condition  in  which  they  are  at  the  present  time— 
and  it  is  bad  enough  we  all  know — and  suppose  by 
some  magic  touch  you  could  say  to  every  one,  "  You 
shall  vote  to-morrow,"  how  much  would  that  amelio- 
rate their  condition  at  this  time  ? 

Now,  let  us  get  closer  to  this  subject,  and  talk 
about  it.  What  relation  have  the  colored  man  and 
the  white  man  heretofore  occupied  in  the  South? 
♦  ♦  ♦  •  I  was  getting  at  the  relation  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  white  man  and  the  colored  man. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  white  persons,  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  such,  owned  the  colored 
people  of  the  South.  I  miffht  instance  the  State  of 
Tennessee  in  illustration.  There  were  there  twenty- 
seven  non-slaveholders  to  one  slaveholder,  and  yet 
the  slave-power  controlled  that  StAte.  Let  us  talk 
about  this  matter  as  it  is.  Although  the  colored  man 
was  in  slavery  there,  and  owned  as  property  in  the 
sense  and  in  tue  language  of  that  locality  and  of  that 
community,  yet,  in  comparing  his  condition  and  his 
position  there  with  the  non-slaveholder,  he  usually 
estimated  his  importance  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  slaves  that  his  mas'ter  owned,  with  the 
non-slaveholder. 

Have  you  cer  lived  upon  a  plantation  t 
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Mr.  Donglass :  I  have,  jonr  excellencj. 

The  president:  When  you  would  look  over  and 
see  a  man  who  had  a  large  family,  struggling  hard 
upon  a  poor  piece  of  land,  you  thought  a  great  deal 
less  of  him  than  you  did  of  your  own  master  f 

Mr.  Douglass :  Not  I. 

The  President:  Well,  I  know  such  was  the  case 
with  a  lar^c  majority  of  you  in  those  sections.  Where 
such  is  the  case  we  know  there  is  an  enmity,  we 
know  there  is  a  hate.  The  poor  white  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  was.  opposed  to  the  slave  and  his  master ; 
for  the  colored  man  and  his  master  combined  kept 
him  in  slarery,  by  depriving  him  of  a  fair  participa- 
tion in  the  labor  and  productions  of  the  rich  land  of 
the  country. 

DonH  you  know  that  a  colored  man  in  going  to 
bunt  a  master  (as  they  call  it)  for  the  next  year  pre- 
ferred hiring  to  a  man  who  owned  slaves  rather  tnan 
to  one  who  did  not?  I  know  the  fact,  at  all  events. 
They  did  not  consider  it  quite  as  respectable  to  hire 
to  a  man  who  did  not  own  negroes  as  to  one  who 
did. 

Mr.  Douglass:  Because  he  wouldn't  be  treated  as 
well. 

The  President :  Then  that  is  another  iirgument  in 
favor  of  what  Fm  going  to  say.  It  shows  that  the 
colored  man  appreciated  the  slave-owner  more  highly 
than  be  did  the  man  who  didn't  own  slaves.  Hence 
the  enmity  between  the  colored  man  and  the  non- 
slaveholders. 

The  white  man  was  permitted  to  vote  because  gov- 
ernment was  derived  from  him.  He  is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  political  machinery. 

Now,  by  the  rebellion  or  revolution — and  when 
you  come  back  to  the  objects  of  this  war,  you  find 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  not  one  of  the 
objects;  Congress  and  the  President  himself  de- 
clared that  it  was  waged  on  our  part  in  order  to 
suppress  the  rebellion — the  abolition  of  slavery  has 
come  as  an  incident  to  the  suppression  of  a  great  re- 
bellion, and  as  an  incident  we  should  give  it  the 
proper  direction. 

The  colored  man  went  into  this  rebellion  a  slave ; 
by  the  operation  of  the  rebellion  he  came  out  a  free 
man — eqaM  to  a  free  man  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
country.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  done  for  him  on 
this  point.  The  non-slavenolder  was  forced  into  the 
rebellion,  and  was  as  loyal  as  those  who  lived  be- 
vond  the  limits  of  the  State,  was  carried  into  it,  and 
nis  property,  and,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the  lives 
of  such  were  sacrificed,  and  he  who  has  survived  has 
come  out  of  it  with  nothing  gained,  but  a  great  deal 
lost-. 

Now,  upon  a  principle  of  justice,  should  they  be 
placed  in  a  condition  difierent  from  what  they  were 
Defore  ?  On  the  one  hand,  one  has  gained  a  great 
deal;  on  the  other  hatfd,  one  has  lost  a  great  deal, 
and,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  scarcely  stands 
where  he  did  before. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  where  we  are  going  to 
begin.  We  have  got  at  the  hate  that  existed  be- 
tween the  two  races.  The  query  comes  up,  whether 
these  two  races,  situated  as  they  were  before,  with- 
out preparation,  without  time  for  passion  and  ex- 
citoment  to  be  appeased,  and  without  time  for  the 
slightest  improvement— whether  the  one  should  be 
turned  loose  upon  the  other,  and  be  thrown  together 
at  the  ballot-box  with  this  enmity  and  hate  existing 
between  them.  The  query  arises,  if,  there,  we  don^ 
commence  a  war  of  races.  I  think  I  understand 
this  question ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  when 
you  K>rce  it  upon  the  people  without  their  consent. 

Again,  on  February  10th,  a  committee  of  the 
Virpnia  Legislatare  presented  to  the  President 
resolutions  approving  his  course,  passed  by  the 
House  of  Delegates.  In  response,  President 
Johnson  said : 


pressing  the  principles  and  annonacing  the  fear. 
ments  to  whicn  you  nave  given  ctteranee,  tad  I  L'^n 
that  the  occasion  will  long  be  remembered.  I  bare 
no  doubt  that  your  intention  is  to  carry  oat  tzi 
comply^  with  every  single  principle  laid  dova  is  tht 
resolutions  yon  have  submitted.  I  know  that  sor^e 
are  distrusuiil ;  but  I  am  of  those  wko  bare  coi- 
fidence  in  the  judgment — ^in  the  iDtegritj— in  the  'x- 
telligence — in  the  virtue  of  the  zreai  luass  cf  tL: 
American  people:  and  having  sucn  confideace.  I  in 
willing  to  trust  them,  and  I  mank  God  tkat  we  liir« 
not  yet  reached  that  point  where  we  hare  loetii: 
confidence  in  each  other. 

The  spirit  of  the  Government  can  onlj  be  pre- 
served, we  can  only  become  prosperoos  and'|:re&t  t«  a 
people,  by  mutual  forbearance  and  coafideose.  U;  'i 
that  faith  and  that  confidence  alone  ^  the  Gor.nr 
ment  be  successfully  carried  on. 

On  the  cardinal  principle  of  represeatansB  v 
which  vou  refer  I  wiU  maxe  a  single  rtmark.  Tl^t 

Srinciple  is  inherent ;  it  constitutes  one  of  ibe  fbs- 
amental  elements  of  this  Govemmeot.  The  rcfri- 
sentatives  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  shvut] 
have  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Cl>D^^ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  those  qoibficati'  ^.^ 
most  unquestionably  imply  loyalty.  He  who  cocv 
as  a  representative,  having  the  qaalificttioas  f  • 
scribed  by  the  Constitution  to  fit  him  to  take  a  k^'. 
in  either  of  the  deliberative  bodies  which  codsq'J. 
the  National  Legislature,  must  necessarilj,  &ccor>.^ 
ing  to  the  intention  of  the  Gonstitutioii,  be  »  'xjC 
man,  willing  to  abide  bv  and  devoted  to  the  Ct:  : 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  States.  He  cannoi  V 
for  the  Constitution,  he  cannot  be  for  the  UaicB.le 
cannot  acknowledge  obedience  to  all  the  liir$,  xis^  - 
he  is  loyaL  When  the  people  send  such  men  ia  Z"  < 
faith,  they  are  entitled  to  represcntatioa  dxr-'^r. 
them. 

In  going  into  the  recent  rebellion  or  in^oRceti^: 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  St^e^^f 
erred ;  and  in  returning  and  resuming  oar  reUd^:' 
with  the  Federal  Government,  I  am  tree  to  jat  lU 
all  the  responsible  positions  and  places  oozbl  to  b< 
confined  distinctly  and  clearly  to  men  who  ore  V-jil 
If  there  were  only  five  thousand  loysl  oen  i'^  s 
State,  or  a  less  number,  but  sufficient  to  t«ke  cb^Tc 
of  the  political  machinery  of  flhe  State,  th<»«  ir-: 
thousfind  men,  or  the  lesser  number,  are  eDtitl^i  t 
it,  if  all  the  rest  should  be  othenrise  icclbed.  I 
look  upon  it  as  being  fundamental  that  the  eierri^' 
of  political  power  should  be  confined  to  loyil  m«i; 
and  I  regard  that  as  implied  in  the  doctrioei  L ! 
down  in  these  resolutions  and  in  the  cloqueot  a  • 
dress  by  which  they  have  been  accompanied.  1=-' 
say  furthermore,  that,  after  having  passed  tliD-r. 
the  great  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  ennc><^ 
we  should  be  placed  upon  much  more  acc<F-<^  ' 

S'ound  in  resuming  all  our  relations  to  the  Gscti 
ovemment  if  we  presented  men  unmistikablr  a< 
unquestionably  loyal  to  fill  the  places  of  pc«^'- 
This  being  done,  I  feel  that  the  day  is  not  fir  dktr  t 
— I  speak  confidingly  in  reference  to  the  great  n«-*« 
of  the  American  people — when  thev  will  deiertaa* 
that  this  Union  shaU  be  made  whole,  and  iD''  C^^'' 
right  of  representation  in  the  councils  of  ttc  nai^s 
be  acknowledged. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  a  fhndamental  principb.  ^"^> 
taxation  without  representation"  was  oce  eft.* 
principles  which  carried  us  through  the  Rcrolcu^' 
This  great  principle  will  hold  gw>d  yet;  sd'I  u  y 
but  perform  our  duty,  if  we  but  comply  ^ih  '^ 
spirit  of  the  resolutions  presented  to  me  to-dav,  n 
American  people  will  maintain  and  sustain  the  ^-' 


forbearance  and  with  prudence,  and  with  d:>cpew- 


and  wisdom,  the  end  is  not  very  far  distant. 

0  apparent  that  from  eTcrr  ec^rs* 


7UUOWU  ouivi .  j^  seems  to  me  .j^^».<wu.  ..-—  .. .  . 

I  repeat,  I  am  gratified  to  meet  you  to-day,  ex-     eration  the  best  poucy  w*^ich  could  be  adoptee  a 
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present  woald  be  a  restoration  of  these  States  and  of 
the  GoTernment  upon  correct  principles.  We  have 
some  foreign  difficulties,  bnt  the  momeDt  it  can  be 
anDonnccd  that  the  Union  of  the  States  is  again 
complete,  that  we  have  resumed  our  career  of  pros- 
peritv  and  greatness,  at  that  very  instant,  almost,  all 
onr  n>rcign  difficulties  will  be  settled,  for  there  is  no 
power  upon  earth  which  will  care  to  have  a  contro- 
veray  or  a  rupture  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  under  such  circumstances. 

Again,  on  the  22d  of  February,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  General  Washington,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  Washington,  at 
•vvhich  resolutions  "were  adopted  that  approved 
of  the  messages  of  the  President  and  compli- 
men  ted  his  administration.  The  meeting  on 
ac^jotu'iiing  proceeded  to  the  President's  resi- 
dcDce,  and  presented  to  him  the  resolutions.  In 
tiie  course  of  his  reply  from  the  front  portico 
of  Mi)  mansion,  he  said : 

The  rebellion  is  put  down  bv  the  str^g  arm  of  the 
Government  in  the  field.    But  is  this  tub  only  waj  in 
which  we  can  have  rebellions  ?    This  was  a  struggle 
against  a  change  and  a  revolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  before  we  fully  get  from  the  battle-fields — 
wheu  our  brave  men  have  scarcely  returned  to  their 
bocnes  and  renewed  the  ties  of  afiection  and  love  to 
their  wives  and  their  childrenr-we  are  now  almost  in- 
liUfiTurated  info  another  rebellion.    One  rebellion  was 
the  effort  of  States  to  secede,  and  the  war  on  the  part 
of  tbc  Government  was  to  prevent  them  from  accom- 
plishing that,  and  thereby  changing  the  character  of 
OUT   Government  and  weakening  its  power.    When 
the  Government  has  succeeded,  there  is  an  attempt 
now  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
it  the  Federal  head,  and  thereby  bring  about  a  con- 
^ohdation  of  the  Republic,  which  is  equally  objec- 
tionable with  its  dissolution.    We  find  a  power  as- 
sumed and  attempted  to  be  exercised  of  a  most  ez- 
:rttordinary  character.     We  see  now  that  govern- 
nents  can  be  revolutionized  without  going  into  the 
cattle-field;  and  sometimes  the  revolutions  most  dis- 
Tessing  to  a  people  are  effected  without  the  shedding 
>f  blooa.    That  is,  the  substance  of  your  Government 
nay  be  taken  away,  while  there  is  held  out  to  yon 
be  form  and  the  shadow.    And  novf,  what  are  the 
kt  tenapts  and  what  is  being  proposed  ?    We  find  that 
yy  an  irresponsible  central  directory  nearly  all  the 
K>^vcrs  of  CoDgress  are  assumed  without  even  consult- 
ng   the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the 
jruvernment.    By  a  resolution  reported  by  a  com- 
n  it  tee  upon  whom  and  in  whom  the  legislative  pow- 
r   of  the  Government  has  been  lodged,  that  great 
principle  in  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  and 
in  powers  the  legislative  department,  the  Senate  and 
louse  of  Representatives,  to  be  the  judges  of  elec- 
ions,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
las    been  virtually  taken  away  from  the  two  respec- 
ive  branches  of  the  National  Legislature,  and  con- 
erred   upon  a  committee,  who  must  report  before 
be  body  can  act  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
members  to  their  seats.    By  this  rule  they  assume  a 
itate  is  out  of  the  Union,  and  to  have  its  practical 
elations  restored  by  that  rule,  before  the  House  can 
\2<lge    of  .the  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 
Vbat  position  is  that?    You  have  been  struggling 
r«ur  years  to  put  down  a  rebellion.    You  contended 
t    the  beginning  of  that  struggle  that  a  State  had 
ot  a  rij^ht  to  go  out.    You  said  it  had  neither  the 
igljt  nor  the  power,  and  it  has  been  settled  that  the 
.tates  bad  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  go  out 
t*  the  Union.    And  when  vou  determine  by  the  ex- 
cutive,  by  the  military,  and  by  the  public  judgment, 
Liat   tbese  States  cannot  have  any  right  to  go  out, 
ilia  committee  turns  round  and  assumes  that  they 
re  out,  and  that  they  shall  not  come  in. 


I  am  free  to  say  to  yon  as  your  Executive  that  I  am 
not  prepared  to  take  any  such  position.  I  said  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  ver^  inception  of  this  rebellion,  that 
the  States  had  no  right  to  secede.  That  question  has 
been  settled.  Thus  deteroiined,  I  cannot  turn  round 
and  give  the  lie  direct  to  all  that  I  profess  to  have 
done  during  the  last  four  years.  I  say  that  when 
the  States  tnat  attempted  to  secede  comply  with  the 
Constitution,  and  give  sufficient  evidence  of  loyalty, 
I  shall  extend  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  let  peace  and  union  be  restored.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  Davises.  the  Tombses,  the  Slidells,  and  the 
long  list  of  shch.  But  when  I  perceive  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line  men — I  care  not  by  what  name  you 
call  them — still  opposed  to  the  Union,  I  am  firee  to 
say  to  you  that  J  am  still  with  the  people.  I  am  still 
for  the  preservation  of  these  States — for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  Union,  and  in  favor  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment accomplishing  its  destiny. 

[Here  the  President  was  called  upon  to  give  the 
names  of  three  persons  to  whom  he  had  alluded  as 
being  opposed  to  the  Union.] 

The  gentleman  calls  for  three  names.  I  am  talking 
to  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens  here.  Suppose  i 
should  name  to  you  those  whom  I  look  upon  as  being 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  now  laboring  to  destroy  them.  I 
say  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Fennsylvania ;  I  say 
Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts ;  I  say  Wendell 
Phillips,  of  Massachusetts.  [Great  cheering,  and  a 
voice,  "Forney!"] 

I  do  not  waste  my  fire  on  dead  ducks.  I  stand  for 
the  country,  and  tnough  my  enemies  may  traduce, 
slander,  and  vituperate,  I  may  say  that  has  no  force. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  do  not  intend  to  be  governed' 
by  real  or  pretended  friends,  nor  do  1  intend  to  be 
bullied  by  my  enemies.  An  honest  conviction  is  my 
sustenance,  the  Constitution  my  guide.  I  know,  my 
countrymen,  that  it  has  been  insinuated — nay,  said 
directly,  in  high  places — that  if  such  a  usurpation  of 
power  had  been  exercised  two  hundred  years  ago,  in 
particular  r^ns,  it  would  have  cost  an  individual 
his  head.  Wnat  usurpation  has  Andrew  Johnson 
been  guilty  of?  My  only  usurpation  has  been  com- 
mittted  by  standing  between  the  people  and  the  en- 
croachments of  power.  And  because  I  dared  say  in 
a  conversation  with  a  fellow-citizen,  and  a  Senator 
too,  that  I  thought  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
ought  not  be  so.  frequent,  lest  the  instrument  lose  all 
its  sanctity  and  dignitv,  and  be  wholly  lost  sight  of 
in  a  short  time,  and  because  I  happened  to  say  in 
conversation  that  I  thought  that  such  and  such  an 
amendment  was  all  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  it  was 
said  that  I  had  suggested  such  a  usurpation  of  power 
as  would  have  cost  a  king  his  head  in  a  certain  period  I 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  one  has  exclaimed 
that  we-  are  in  the  "midst  of  earthquakes,  and  he 
trembled."  Yes,  there  is  an  earthquake  approach- 
ing, there  is  a  groundswell  coming  of  popular  judg- 
ment and  indignation.  The  American  people  wul 
speak,  and  by  their  instinct,  if  in,no  other  way,  know 
who  are  their  friends,  when  and  where  and  in 
whatever  position  I  stand — and  I  have  occupied  many 
positions  in  the  Government,  going  through  both 
oranches  of  the  Legislature.  Some  gentleman  here 
behind  me  says^  "And  was  a  tailor."  Now,  that 
don't  affect  me  in  the  least.  When  I  was  a  tailor  I 
always  made  a  close  fit,  and  was  always  punctual  to 
my  customers,  and  did  good  work. 

A  voice :  "  No  patchwork." 

Thb  Presidbkt:  No,  I  did  not  want  an^  patch- 
work. But  we  pass  by  this  digression.  Intimations 
have  been  thrown  out — and  when  principles  are  in- 
volved and  the  existence  of  my  country  is  imper- 
illed, I  will,  as  on  former  occasions,  sneak  what  I 
thinK.  Yes  I  Cost  him  his  head!  tJsurpationl 
When  and  where  have  I  been  guilty  of  this  ?  Where 
is  the  man  in  all  the  positions  1  have  occupied,  from 
that  of  alderman  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  who  can 
say  that  Andrew  Johnson  ever  made  a  pledge  that  ha 
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did  not  redeem,  or  eyer  made  a  promise  that  he  Tio-  fathers.    They  conld  at  once  see  wbit  it  is,  arc  j  ^ 

iated,  or  that  he  acted  with  falsity-  to  the  people  ?  it  is,  and  what  kind  of  spirit  is  manifefted  in  the .'- 

They  may  talk  about  beheading,  but  when  I  am  tempt  to  destroy  the  eit^at  principles  of  free  p.n  :: 

beheaded  I  want  the  American  people  to  be  the  wit-  ment ;  and  the^  could  understand  rho  ii  fcr  -It. 

ness.    I  do  not  want  by  innuendoes  of  an  indirect  and  who  is  against  them,  and  who  was  foraiL^>.v 


tial  obstacle  "  must  be  got  out  of  the  way,  when  pos-  be  crushed.    I  have  detained  you  longer  than  I  n 

sibly  the  intention  was  to  instigate  assassination,  tended ;  but  in  this  struggle  I  am  jour InstroistsL 
Are  those  who  want  to  destroy  our  institutions  and  .j..         -!.«  r%         »  \.  r  -  ^ 

change  the  character  of  the  Government  not  satisfied         A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ictt?*. 

with  the  blood  that  has  been  shed?    Are  they  not  States  against  the  constitutionality  of  test  osilr 

satisfied  with  one  martyr?    Does  not  the  blood  of  based  on  principles  fatal  to  the  whole  5T^t^- 

Lmcoln  appease  the  yengeance  and  wrath  of  the  op-  ;_  „  «„„^  «»u:«!L  «„^«..  *t^^  *«♦  ^t  rr,.^-^,  ► 

ponents  oV  this  Goyernmint  ?  Is  their  thirst  still  uSi  ^^  ?.^^  BXis^mg  under  the  act  of  CoDgrc-*  t. 

slaked?    Do  they  want  more  blood?     flaye  they  <Itiinng  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  theattoraev?.: 

not  honor  and  courage  enough  to  effect  the  remoyal  tDe  court,  served  to  call  forth  a  more  d^'i ': 

of  the  Presidential  obstacle  otherwise  than  through  expression  of  views  from  those  regarde-i  ^*  - 

the  hands  of  the  assassin?    I  am  not  afraid  of  assas-  j^^^^  radical.     The  court  convened  soon  jft<- 

sms;  but  if  it  must  be,  I  would  wish  to  be  encoun-  ^i  ^  ^_-     c  r  j   •*.   -^ — ^-  .;. 

tdred  where  one  braye  man  can  oppose  another.    1  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  January,  and  its  views  upon  IhtN 

hold  him  in  dread  only  who  strikes  cowardly.    But  Cases   were    early  indicated.     The  presit-i: 

if  they  have  courage  enough  to  strike  like  men  (I  (Governor  Ward,    of  New  Jersey)  of  tht  Ni- 

know  they  are  willing  to  wound,  but  they  are  afraid  to  tional  Republican  committee,  on  the  asseoM::: 

r»/o^Ke°'pl^:^.^^SS'o?^rs"Gl;i^tet  of  «'•'*  Jr,^»»-  Washington  ^dre«d  :l. 

in  its  original  purity  and  character,  let  it  be  so ;  but  raying,  that  the  people  of  the  Aortheni  Mirs 

when  it  is  done,  let  an  altar  of  the  Union  be  erected,  had,  at  the  recent  elections  in  October  &i. 

and  then,  if  necessary,  la^r  me  upon  it,  and  the  blood  November  preceding^,  attested  anew  their  -i- 

that  now  warms  and  animates  "7  ,^«  ^^^^\  ^«  herence  to  the  RepubUcan  creed,  and  tbcir  t- 

poured  out  m  a  last  hbation  as  a  tribute  to  the  Union :  «-„«,^:„„  ^^4..v,.«:^«i^:^«  *^  iv«?u  tV^  f  ,tr-^  ..' 

aod  let  the  opponents  of  this  Government  remembei  f^^^^^^S  determination  to  bnild  the  filter  u 

that  when  it  is  poured  out,  the  blood  of  the  martyr  *°is  nation  on  the  enduring  basis  of  justice.  Jr 

'  will  be  the  seed  of  the  Church.  The  Union  will  grow,  manlty,  and   freedom.      The  right  uf  f"*rs: 

It  will  continue  to  increase  in  strength  and  power,  should  not  depend  upon  the  acciilcnts  of  om..* 

T^aJl  h^L  ^^  Hlv^*n*t?„H?ifl^1n'!n  Sl^t^j^'^jl;  ^^  ^ace,  in  the  final  settlement  of  the^qaes::.' 

1  come  nere  to-day  to  vmdieate,  m  so  far  as  I  can  it        •!     ictitvuxl  ^ -j  ■•»; 

in  these  remarks,  the  ConsUtution;  to  save  it,  as  I  ^^  said :      We  hold  the  vantage-groGSd  wL 

believe,  for  it  does  seem  that  encroachment  after  en-  right  confers,  and  neither  the  potre:  cf  L. 

croachnent  is  to  be  pressed ;  and  as  I  resist  encroach-  President  nor  the  dictate  of  courts  can  sUj  t - 

ments  on  the  Goyernment,  I  stand  to-day  prepared  progress  of  those  eternal  truths  which  jre  vr:- 

to  resist  encroachments  on    the  Constitution,  and  1a»>  i«  .^»»i«f:^n   ;*.»^.:v^^  ^«  #1.^  Ka«ftc.-,f*' > 

thereby  preserve  the  Government.    It  is  now  peace,  ^^  j^  revelation,  inscribed  on  the  heart,  -i .  ^ 

and  let  us  have  peace.    Let  us  enforce  the  Constitu-  good  and  true,  and  over  illamioating  tbe  «-- 

tion.    Let  us  liyo  under  and  by  its  provisions.    Let  wanl  progress  of  our  race."  ^ 
it  be  published  in  blazoned  characters,  as  though  it        Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  in  a  letter  at  the  n-^ 

nJfS!«*o«5  u**?^' '  ^°  *^**  *u  T'U^''^  ""^  **"  ""y  tinVe,  said :  "  The  late  decisions  of  the  Snprt: 

understand  It.    Let  us  consult  that  instrument,  and,  ri^„2*  „i,^^  „„  xi,«*.  „^  .^„«i.  k^«i%r.fArt>i  «r  ' 

understanding  its  principles,  let  us  apply  them.    I  ^^urt  show  us  that  we  muse  henceforth  etc- 

tell  the  opponents  of  this  Government,  and  I  care  t^O  of  the  three  great  coequal  powere  o:  *-' 

not  from  what  quarter  they  come.  East  or  West,  Government  against  us.     Henceforth  Cocr--^ 

North  or  South,  "  You  that  are  engaged  in  the  work  fights  alone  for  the  nation  aijainst  the  Scprt- * 

aard''4?=l^%Tfr^^^^^^^^  Coart  and  the  President.  ^^^^^-^^ 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  American  heart."    All  the  of  rebeldom.     Of  course,  therefore,  the  c-a.. 
powers  combined,  I  care  not  of  what  character  they  grows  keener  and  more  equal,  and  the  S'-- 
ore,  cannot  destroy  the  ima^e  of  Freedom.  They  may  takes  coarage.     The  North  is  not  dlsCtwrs-"  • 
succeed  for  a  time,  but  their  attempts  will  be  futUe.  because   she  knows  her  omnipotence-b- * 
Ihey  may  as  well  attempt  to  lock  up  the  winds  or  xu„4.  „i,^  ^^„  «««>i,  «n  4.k,v«.««a  ^Armanf  mne"- 
chafn  the  waves.    Yes,  tTbey  may  as  well  attempt  to  that  she  can  cru^h  all  the  mere  forms  of  p^e.. 
repeal  it  (as  it  would  seem  that  the  Constitution  can  ment  when  it  is  necessary  so  to  do  in  oriHf 
be),  bv  a  concurrent  resolution;  but  when  it  is  sub-  secure  its  great  purpose — jostice,  and  the  f re- 
mitted to  the  popular  judgment,  they  will  find  it  just  crvation  of  national  existence.    This  tbef-t  7  • 

^'^®/lt^ni''*?*!i"fK  ""  "'***"*^^°  repealing  the  law  of  ^gan  to  do,  and  will  do,  unless  balked  bv  tin-: 

gravitation :  and  the  idea  of  preyenting  the  restora-     „^ifi  v    •  ^a     *        a ^^\^A»r<^" 

tion  of  the  (inion  is  about  as  feasible  as  resistance  to  ^^^^h,  incompetent,  and  corrnpt  leaders     ^ 

the  great  law  of  gravity  which  binds  all  to  a  great  At  public   meetings   in  Illinois,^  resoJCi  ( . 

common  centre.    J'his  gredt  law  of  grayitation  will  were  adopted  asking  the  House  ofK*p^^\* 

bring  back  those  States  to  harmony  and  their  rela-  atives  to  take  measures  to  C4iuse  the  iaif*>> 

tions  to  the  Federal  Goyernment,  and  all  machina-  «,^nf  ^f  fi,^  Pi.Ad#1<int .  i-<winPctini?Cons:re^*'" 

tions  North  and  South  cannot  prevent  it.    All  that  U  ™®^r  ^*  }^^  ^  ^           *.;  J^  i    iS-  m  Ltc^; 

wanting  is  time,  until  the  American  people  can  un-  contmue  in  session  until  March,  lb6i,  to  F^^^ 

derstand  what  is  going  on,  and  be  ready  to  accept  the  abuse  of  patronage,  etc. 
the  view  just  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  would  to  God  But  the  determination  of  the  Preswec:  v 
that  tiie  whole  American  people  could  be  assembled  adhere  to  the  policy  he  had  adopted.  »i^  'in- 
here to-day  as  you  are  I  I  could  wish  to  have  an  am-  „i,„i,^«  «.«:j  *w1  ^J^^^^^^jw^^  /»f  (^An«TT^s.  I- 
phitheatre'^largi  enough  to  contain  the  whole  thirty  sl^aken  amid  the  proceedmgs  of  ^^f^^  .. 
millions;  that  they  could  be  here  and  witness  the  declarations  of  the  press,  and  the  ws**^^^^^-  ,' 
great  struggle  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  our  assemblages.     To  a  delegation  from  Ktcn^i. 
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on  March  8th,  ho  returned  his  thanks  for  their  erenco  to  the  Southern  States,  and  the  people 

"  kind  expressions  and  manifestations  of  con-  recently  in  arms  against  the  Federd  Govern- 

fidenco ;  "  declared  the  present  was  regarded  as  ment,  has  commended  itself  to  my  deliberate 

a  most  critical  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  the  na-  judgment."    The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Edwin 

lion — scarcely  less  so  than  when  an  armed  and  M.  Stanton,  made  a  carefully  prepared  review 

organized  force  sought  to  overthrow  the  Gov-  of  the  leading  measures  of  'public  policy,  and 

ornraent;  his  stand  was  taken,  his  course  was  defined  his  position  with  regard  to  each  of  them, 

marked  out ;  he  should  stand  by  and  defend  the  He  said : 

Constitution  against  all  who  might  attack  it,  ^^  ^^^  ^,^t^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  understood  the 

trom  whatever  quarter  the  attack  might  come ;  golemn  duty  imposed  upon  the  National  Executive  to 

he  should  take  no  step  backward  in  the  matter,  maintain  the  national  authority,  vindicated  at  so 

These  views  of  the  President,  so  determined  ^reat  a  sacrifice,  and  the  obligation  not  to  suffer  the 

and  so  decisive,  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  re-  5"?*  fruits  of  so  fierce  a  struggle,  and  of  so  many 

construction,  and  its  attendant  measures,  con-  fcr.t^K  ^Td^^ '^o^-lS^alVuil; 

templated  by  the  large  majority  m  Congress,  in  dispatches  to  provisional  governors  acting  under 

were  approved  by  a  few  individuals  in  each  his  authority,  and  in  declarations  made  to  the  public 

House  of  that  body,  by  many  of  the  Republican  fo'  their  information,  there  was  no  dis^ise  of  his 

party  in  the  country,  and  by  all  composing  the  Purpose  to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquilHty  of  the 

rk^,«r.«-«*i«  .v^-f,,      T>«^«Ki:««,,«  :«  w«=i.i«l^^n  country  on  just  and  sure  foundations. 

Democratic  party.    Republicans  in  Washington  mu  /  measures  receii 


organizations  through  the  Northern  States,  if  ,?f^I'«;X'*ilV?^,Ii*!Jn/L3L^^^^^          ^^  ITt 

1   J*        •!.•      i.             1*.  /•         4.U         It  was  thought  just  and  expedient  that  the  riehtof 

a  general  disposition  to  revolt  from  the  more  suffrage  in  the  rebel  States  should  be  secured  in 

extreme    measures    of  the    Radicals,    as   the  some  form  to  the  colored  inhabitants  of  those  States, 

majority  in   Congress  were  called,  should  ap-  either  as  a  universal  rule,  or  to  those  qualified  by  edu- 

pear  in  the  party.     The  basis  of  the  organiza-  f***?°»,?^  by  actual  service  as  soldiers  who  ventured 

tmn  wflq  PTTirPfWPd  in  a.  series   of  resolutions  hfe  for  theu:  aovernment,  -Mvovrn  mmd  inchned  to 

t  ion  was  expressea  in  a  senes  oi  resoiunons  ^^^^  ^-^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  jK^^j  discussion  my  judg- 

denymg  the  right  of  secession ;  expressing  con-  ment  yielded  to  the  adverse  arguments  resHng  upon 

iidence  in  the  ability,  integrity,  patriotism,  and  the  practical  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  Bueh  a 

statesmanship  of  the  President;   indorsing  the  measure,  and  toth^  President's  conviction  that  to 

resolution  of  Congress  in  July  1861 ;  asserting  Prescribe  rules  of  suflrage  was  not  within  the  legiti- 

from  the  Chicago  platform  of  1860,  the  impor-  "'^^^  *"^P«  °f  ^'^  P^^^''- 

tance  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  States;  He  further  said:  "The  plan  of  restoration, 
declaring  the  constitutional  right  of  the  several  or  reconstraction,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  now 
States  to  prescribe  the  qualification  of  electors  pending  before  the  Congress,  merits  a  brief  re- 
therein  ;  that,  the  war  having  closed,  the  rights  mark.  To  the  plan  reported  by  the  joint  com- 
of  the  States  should  be  maintained  inviolate;  mittee,  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  my  assent" 
that  the  States  were  entitled  to  representation,  The  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Dennison,  of  Ohio, 
and  all  loyal  members  should  be  received  witli-  regretted  the  difference  between  the  President 
out  unnecessary  delay;  that  no  compromise  and  Congress,  and  said :  "  I  do  not  believe  there 
should  be  made  by  bartering  "  universal  am-  is  any  cause  of  separation  between  the  l?res- 
uesty"  for  "universal  suffrage;"  and  indors-  ident  and  the  majority  in  Congress.  Nay,  if  I 
ing  cordially  the  restoration  policy  of  Pres-  am  not  greatly  at  fault,  time  and  discussion  are 
ident  Johnson,  as  in  harmony  with  that  of  bringing  the  President  and  Congress  rapidly 
President  Lincoln,  etc.  This  organization  was  together  on  the  basis  of  a  common  platform  of 
subsequently  united  with  another  of  the  same  notion."  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  William 
character  in  Washington,  and  a  national  Union  H.  Seward,  then  at  Auburn,  New  York,  made 
executive  committee  appointed.  One  of  the  an  address  to  the  citizens  on  May  22d.  In  his 
first  acts  of  the  first-named  organization  w^as  to  view  reconciliation  between  all  parts  of  the 
give  an  evening  serenade  on  May  23d  to  the  country,  and  the  representatives  of  all  parts, 
President  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  in  was  the  most  desirable  measure,  and  he  con- 
order  to  elicit  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  eluded  thus :  **  What,  then,  is  my  conclusion  ? 
the  existing  political  issues,  from  the  immediate  It  is  one,  at  least,  that  will  be  permitted  to 
ridvisers  of  the  President,  and  to  satisfy  an  anx-  harmonize  with  my  past  life.  I  am  hopeful— 
iety  to  know  with  certainty  the  views  of  those  hopeful  of  the  President — hopeful  of  Congress 
prominent  ofiicers  of  the  Government.  The  — hopeful  of  the  National  Union  party — ^hope- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Gideon  Welles,  who  ful  of  the  represented  States — ^hopeful  of  the 
first  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  appeared,  unrepresented  States— above  all,  hopeful  of  the 
said :  "  You  need  not  expect  any  remarks  from  whole  people,  and  hopeful  of  the  continued 
me,  for  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any.  You  are,  favor  of  Almighty  God." 
one  and  all,  I  suppose,  for  the  Union  and  for  The  full  approval  of  the  President,  or  the 
the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  States."  moderation  and  forbearance  manifested  bythew 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Hugh  Mc-  officers,  served  to  increase  the  confidence  and 
Culloch,  si»oke  freely  and  fully.  He  said :  ardor  of  Mr.  Johnson's  friends.  They  were  in 
'*The  general  policy  of  the  President  in  ref-  the  full  faith  tliat  the  masses  of  the  people  did 
Vol.  VI.— 48           a 
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at  this  time,  as  well  as  at  tlie  opening  of  the 
session  of  Congress,  approve  of  his  course  and 
policy  respecting  the  rebtoration  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  their  representation  by  proper 
men  in  Congress.  The  result  was  that  on  June 
25th  a  call  was  issued  for  a  national  Union 
convention  of  at  least  two  delegates  from  each 
Congressional  district  of  all  the  States,  two 
from  each  Territory,  two  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  four  delegates  at  large  from  each 
State.  The  day  set  for  the  convention  was 
August  14th,  and  the  place  Philadelphia,  The 
call  for  the  convention  continued  as  follows : 

Such  delegates  will  be  chosen  by  tbo  electors  of 
the  several  btates  who  sustain  the  Administration  in 
maintaining  unbroken  the  Union  of  the  States  under 
the  Constitution  which  our  fathers  established,  and 
who  agree  in  the  following  propositions,  viz. : 

The  Union  of  the  States  is,  in  every  case,  indisso- 
luble, and  is  perpetual ;  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  in 
pursuance  thereof,  supreme,  and  constant,  and  uni- 
versal in  their  obligation. 

The  rights,  the  dimity,  and  the  equality  of  the 
States  in  the  Union,  including  the  right  of  represen- 
tation in  Congress,  are  solemnly  guaranteed  oy  that 
Constitution,  to  save  which  from  overthrow  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  were  expended  in  the  late  civil 
war. 

There  is  no  light,  anywhere,  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
or  to  separate  States  from  the  Union,  cither  by  vol- 
untary withdrawal,  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  Congres- 
sional action ;  neither  by  the  secession  of  the  States, 
nor  by  the  exclusion  of  their  loyal  and  qualified  rep- 
resentatives, nor  by  the  National  Government  in  any 
other  form. 

Slavery  is  abolished,  and  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  be  reestablished  in  any  State  or  Territory  within 
our  jurisdiction. 

Each  State  has  the  undoubted  right  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  its  own  electors,  and  no  external 
power  rightfully  can  or  ought  to  dictate,  control,  or 
influence  the  free  and  voluntary  action  of  the  States 
in  the  exercise  of  that  ri^ht. 

The  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  riglits  of  the 
States,  and  especially  of  the  right  of  each  State  to 
order  and  control  its  own  domestic  concerns,  accord- 
ing tb  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  essential  to 
that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and  the 
overthrow  of  that  system  by  the  usurpation  and  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  Congress  would  be  a  revolu- 
tion dangerous  to  republican  government  and  de- 
structiye  of  liberty. 

^  Each  House  of  Congress  is  made,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  sole  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  members ;  but  the  exclusion  of 
loyal  Senators  and  Representatives,  properly  chosen 
and  qualified  under  the  Constitution  ana  laws,  is  un- 
just and  revolutionary. 

Evcrv  patriot  should  frown  upon  all  those  acts  and 
proceedings,  everywhere,  which  can  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  rekindle  the  animosities  of  war,  and 
the  eflfect  of  which  upon  our  moral,  social,  and  ma- 
terial interests  at  home,  and  upon  our  standing 
abroad,  differing  only  in  degree,  is  injurious,  like  war 
itself. 

The  purpose  of  the  war  bavins:  been  to  preserve 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution  by  putting  down  the 
rebellion,  and  the  rebellion  having  oeen  suppressed, 
all  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment being  at  an  end,  and  the  war  having  ceased, 
war  measures  should  also  cease,  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  measures  of  peaceful  administration,  so 
that  union,  harmony,  and  concord  may  be  encour- 
aged, and  industry,  commerce,  and  the  arts  of«pcace 


revived  and  promoted ;  and  the  earij  restonlioo  of 
all  the  States  to  the  exercise  of  their  cooititntioiu] 
powers  in  the  National  Government  is  indispcnsabh 
necessary  to  the  strength  and  the  defeooe  of  tlie 
Republic,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
credit. 

All  such  electors  in  the  thirty-six  States  and  Qi» 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  DUthwt 
of  Columbia,  who,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  ud  hrc 
for  the  Union,  can  rise  above  personal  and  secnona! 
considerations,  and  who  desire  to  see  a  tnilj  Nitioo^ 
Union  Convention,  which  shall  represent  all  th: 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  a»sembK  «« 
friends  and  brothers,  under  the  national  flag,  to  ho'A 
counsel  together  upon  the  state  of  the  Cnioo,  and  t. 
take  measures  to  avert  possible  danger  frcn  t!:. 
same,  are  specially  requested  to  take  part  in  t&e 
choice  of  such  delegates. 

But  no  delegate  will  take  a  seat  in  such  Coovkt 
tion  who  does  not  loyallv  accept  the  national  »:u&d«  c 
and  cordially  indorse  the  principles  above  set  krX 
and  who  is  not  attached,  in  true  allegiance,  {■■>  lb: 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Govemmem  cf  the 
United  States. 

A.  W.  RANDALL,  PresideLt. 
J.  R.  DOOLITTLE, 
O.  U.  BROWNING, 
EDGAR  COWAN, 
CHARLES  KNAPP, 
SAMUEL  FOWLEK, 
Executive  Committee  National  Union  Clsb. 

Washington,  June  2^  166^ 
We  recommend  the  holding  of  the  above  confta> 
tion,  and  indorse  the  call  therefor. 

DANIEL  S.  NORTON, 
J.  W.  NESMITH, 
JAMES  DIXO?!, 
T.  A.  HENDRICKS. 

This  call  for  a  convention  was  followe«L  m 
July  4tb,  by  an  address  "  to  the  people  o:  tV 
United  State.s"  signed  by  forty-one  Democftir!. 
members  of  Congress,  who  said,  that  ther "  (Xf- 
dially  approved  tlie  call  for  a  National  Vm. 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  indoiHMl  t'r . 
principles  therein  set  forth."  They  thercf  :* 
nrged  the  people  of  each  State,  Territorv,  slv 
Congressional  district,  to  promptly  stiect  vh. 
moderate,  and  conservative  men,  to  represtit 
them  in  that  convention.  The  reasons  al!i^i 
by  the  signers  for  this  appeal  were,  that 'ii:; 
gers  threatened  the  Constitntion ;  the  cltaoel;^* 
the  public  liberties  was  assailed ;  it  was  es*?DM 
to  national  nnion  that  the  rights,  the  dimy 
and  the  equality  of  the  States,  inclnding  ti. 
right  of  representation,  and  the  eicluflve  fd' 
to  control  its  own  domestic  concerns  und*  r  ti* 
Constitution,  should  be  preserved ;  eleven  Sate? 
were  excluded  from  the  national  coundl:  ti^ 
right  of  representation  was  denied  to  tic- 
people,  while  laws  affecting  their  highest  inttf- 
ests  have  been  passed  without  their  c^mt*^ 
and  in  disregard  of  the  ftindamental  princii^^ 
of  free  government. 

The  effect  of  this  address  was  to  cnli.-t  in  ?5> 
port  of  the  convention  the  miyoritv  of  x]^ 
Democratic  party  in  the  Northern  iSratt-s.  - 
many  of  which  active  measures  vere  iomw- 
ately  taken  to  secure  full  and  able  deK^riti-^a^ 
In  others  some  misunderstanding  aro*e  a^ } ' 
the  manner  in  which  the  delegates  were  to  :^ 
chosen.  This  was,  however,  remottfd  \>J  *]^ 
explanation  emanating  from  tb^  committee  r 
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the  National  Union  Club,  which  recommended  sembling  of  Congress  all  eflforts  toward  union  and 

the  choice  in  each  Congressional  district  of  two  nationality  became  suddenly  paralyzed ;  the  meas- 

.i^i^^f«,  ^-^^w,    ««,^«rr  ♦!.«  «„«^^«*^«-  ^i?  t;«  ures  of  reconciliation  which  the  President  had,  from 

delegates  from   among  the  supporters  of  Lm-  the  time  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  pursued  with 

coin  and  Johnson  in  1864,  who  were  m  favor  eminent  success,  were  assailed,  and  their  beneficent 

of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  call,  and  two  purposes,  to  a  great  eztcn^  defeated;  attempts  were 

(lelo^ates  from  their  opponents.     In  the  South-  m«Mle  to  impose  conditions  precedent  upon  Stales 

em  States  a  corresponding  number  of  delegates  .^^re  pei^itting  them  to  exercise  their  consti^^ 

.      ,11      ,           1     Ai.     ^     1                 11        ,1 tional  rights:    loyal  Senators  and  Representatives 

should  be  chosen  by  the  people  generally,  who  ^^^  the  States  which  had  been  in  rebellion  were 

accepted  the  pnnciples  of  the  call.  refused  admittance  into  Congress— the  people  were 

Tlie  co:nmittee  of  the  organization  by  which  denied  rightful  constitutional   representation — and 

the  Philadelphia  Convention  had  been  called,  eleven  States  were  and  are  excluded  from  all  partici- 

on  Jnly  10th  addressed  letters  to  each  member  Potion  in  the  Government.  These  proceedings,  which 

^  2\    "^rT  V*    V^             X'                  ,     .-  .,  conflict  With  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 

ot  the  Oabmet,  requestmg  a  reply  it  tney  ap-  ^^^  ^hole  government  system  is  founded,  are  gen- 

j»roved  the  call,  and  the  principles  avowed  in  it  erating  and  consolidating  sectional  animosity,  and, 

for   the  Philadelphia  Convention.      The  Sec-  if  long  persisted  in,  must  eventuate  in  permanent 

retary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  on  July  11th,  in  jHei'^tion.  I  rejoice,  therefore^  in  a  movement  which 

1  r'     -J.       ^  has  foi  ?ts  object  the  union  m  one  bond  ot  love  of 

**-Pvj  saiu.  ^jjg  people  of  our  common  country,  and  which  in- 

Excuse  me  for  expressing  surprise  that  you  ask  mo  yites  to  council  and  to  political  action  the  citizens  of 

whether  I  approve  of  the  call  of  a  proposed  National  every  State  and  Territory,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

Union  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  Pacific,  and  from  the  Laces  to  the  Gulf.    The  cen- 

After  more  than  five  years  of  dislocation  by  civil  tralizing  theory  that  the  loyal  and  qualified  Senators 

war,  I  regard  a  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  coun-  and  Representatives  frQm  eleven  States  shall  be  ex* 

try   as  its  most  immediate  as  well  as  its  most  vital  eluded  from  Congress,  and  that  those  States  and  the 

interest.     That  restoration  will  bo  complete  when  people  of  those  States  shall  not  participate  in  the 

loyal  men  are  admitted  as  representatives  of  the  loyal  Government,  is  scarcely  less  repugnant  than  that  of 

people  of  the  eleven  States  so  long  unrepresented  in  secession  itself. 

Congress.    Nothing  but  this  can  complete  it.    Noth-  mi-Ax            r^          ^   tr     x           a       ^      e 

jng   more  remains  to  be  done  and  nothing  more  is  l^he  Attomey-deneral,  Mr.  James  opeed,  or 

necessary.    Every  day's  delay  is  attended  by  mul-  Kentucky,  replied,  on  Jnly  14th,  approving  of 

tiplTing  and  increasing  mconveniences   embarrass-  many  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  call,  and 

'^'''^^Lt°^^^'^^^Z'''l^T^^  yet  not  approving  of  the  call  itself.    He  said : 

possesses  the  power  exclusively^  Oongress,  after  a  •                rr          o 

'jcasion  of  seven  months,  still  omits  to  exercise  that  I  will  briefly  state  my  reasons,  first  premising  that 

power.     "  What  can  be  done  to  induce  Congress  to  I  do  not  recognize  the  very  rcspectaole  gentlemen 

act  ?  "    This  is  the  question  of  the  dav.  Whatever  is  who  have  made  this  call  as  the  acknowledged  organs 

rV>nc  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  of  the  great  Union  party  of  the  country.    Since  the 

(.i;v5.   It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Constitution  outbreak  of  the  terrific  struggle  from  which    the 

nd  laws  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  country  has  now  emerged,  we  nave  had  a  national 

iij.-emble,  by  delegates,  in  convention,  and  that  when  Union  party  that  has  exhibited  more  devotion,  made 

«f>  assembled  they  shall  address  Congress  by  respect-  greater  sacrifices,   and    manifested  more  unselfish 

al  petition  and  remonstrance,  and  tnat  the  people  in  patriotism,  than  any  partv  ever  did  previously  in  the 

heir  several  States,  districts^  and  Territories,  shall  history  of  the  worlct    that  party  is  still  in  being, 

ipprove,  sanction,  and  unite  in  such  respectful  rep-  with  its  organization  intact,  and  its  organs  known, 

»-scntations  to  Congress.    No  one  party  could  do  and  as  that  party,  by  its  faith,  its  doctrines,  and  its 

his  effectually,  or  even  seems  willing  to  do  it,  alone ;  exertions,  has,  in  face  of  the  prophecies  of  half  the 

lo  local  or  popular  organization  could  do  it  effect-  New,  and  all  the  Old  World,  saved  the  Government 

lally.     It  is  the  interest  of  all  parties -alike ;  of  all  and  the  republican  institutions  ofour  common  country 

lie  'States,  and  of  all  sections-^a  national  interest ;  from  demoralization,  and,  indeed,  from  utter  ruin,  by 

be  interest  of  the  whole  people.  vindicating  at  all  hazard  the  primordial  theory  of  the 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Welles,  on  the  ^^  Z/'^^T^^^^rotTl'^^^'^t^ii^ 

;iine  tlay,  replied .  rights  ever  be  maintained  and  carried  out,  it  would 

I  cordially  approve  the  movement  which  h&s  been  appear  to  me  to  be  still  the  only,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 

istituted  to  *' sustain  the  Administration  in  main-  most  efi^ectual  means,  as  far  as  party  can  doit,  for 

iiiiin<;  unbroken  the  Union  of  the  States,"  and  I  finally  actuating  all  the  remaining  minor  and  un- 

>corrnize  in  the  call  which  you  have  sent  me  the  settled  matters  of  reconstruction  consistently  with 

rinciples  and  views  by  which  the  Administration  the  requirements  of  the  theory  mentioned. 

i-4  been  governed.  This  party  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days 

The  attempt  made  to  destroy  the  national  integrity  of  its  trial :  the  same  party  now  as  when,  but  a  few 

r  secession,  or  l^evoluntarv  withdrawal  of  a  State  short  months  ago,  it  elected  Lincoln  and  Johnson, 

)>ra  the  Union,  has  been  defeated.     War  has  for-  and  the  majority  of  the  present  Congress,  and  as  I 

or  extinguished  the  heresy  of  secession.    On  the  acted  with  it  for  paramount  reasons,  my  sense  of  duty 

ipprcssion  of  the  rebellion,  measures  were  promptly  demands  that  I  remain  and  act  with  it  now. 

niinenced  to  reestablish  those  fraternal  relations  The  pith  and  marrow  of  the  present  call,  I  should 

lich  for  four  years  had  been  interrupted.  say,  tends  toward  a  convention  to  form  a  party  for 

Tlie  policy  initiated  by  President  Lincoln  to  re-  sustaining,  not  the  Government  entire— •'' as  nas  been 

>rc  national  unity  was  adopted  and  carried  for-  the  mission  of  the  Union  party" — but  a  department 

ird  by  President  Johnson;  the  States  which  had  of  the  Government;  and  here  I  must  take  the  liberty 

eu    in    rebellion  were,  under  this  benign  policy,  of  adding  that  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  sadder 

«uniin|^  their  legitimate  functions;  the  people  had  spectacle  under  the  crisis  of  present  circumstances 

d  do%VD  their  ardls,  and  those  who  had  been  in  in-  than  that  of  the  tried  Union  party  of  the  country  be- 

rrection   were  returning  to  their  allegiance :  the  coming  disloyal  and  broken  up  by  divisions,  or  that 

n:4titation   had  been  vindicated,  and  the  Union  ofoneoranch  of  government  of  the  country  taking 

s  supposed  to  be  restored,  when  a  check  was  put  an  isolated  position  upon  Questions  of  deep  common 

r>n   the   progress  to  national  harmony  and  pros-  interest,  and  placing  itselr  in  hostile  connict  with  a 

rity  thus  dawning  upon  the  country.    On  the  as-  coordinate  department. 
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For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  might  be  men-  of  the  Soathern  Unionists  to  be  held  hi  FhiU- 

tioned,  I  cannot  join  in  the  call  for  the  convention  delphia  in  September : 

in  Philadelphia.    I  have  said  that  many  of  the  pnn-  '^ 

ciples  stated  in  the  call  are^  in  mj  riew,  unobjection-  To  the  Loyal  UnionisU  of  th€  South  : 

able.    I  will  not  stop  to  cnticise  those  which  are  ob-  The  great  issue  is  upon  us.    The  majorilT  in  C<*- 

jectionable,  but  content  myself  with  stating  that  the  gress  and  its  supporters  firmly  declare  thtt  the  rizhts 

call  fails  to  take  any  notice  of  one  of  the  great  issues  of  the  citizen  enumerated  in  the  Gonstitntioii,  mCx^ 

now  before  the  American  people.  I  allude  to  the  ques-  tablished  by  the  Supreme  Court,  must  be  maintoiadi 

tion  whether  the  several  States  shall  ratify  or  reject  the  inyiolate.    Rebels  and  rebel  sympathiten  asscn  ibii 

last  amendment  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  Consti-  the  rights  of  the  citizens  must  be  left  to  the  :^ii«* 

tution  of  the  United  States.    This  is  a  grave  and  all-  alone,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  re^pectirt 

important  question.    The  issue  upon  it  cannot  be  States  choose  voluntarily  to  prescribe, 

avoided.    It  should  be  placed  fairlv  and  squarely  be-  We  have  seen  the  doctrine  of  State  «>TerMjttT 

fore  the  people.    The  failure  to  take  ground  upon  so  carried  out  in  its  practical  results  until  all  imhoniT 

important  and  all-absorbing  a  question^  must  be  at-  in  Congress  was  oenied ;  the  Union  temportfilrdr 

tributed  either  to  ^a  desire  to  avoid  the  issue,  or  as  a  stroyea ;  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  ciuzeoi  <f 

declaration  of  belief  and  policy  aeainst  the  adontiou  the  South  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  land  descktcJ 

of  the  amendment,    Beine  mjrself  earnestly  ana  de-  by  civil  war. 

cidcdly  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  The  time  has  come  when  the  reconrtnictioa  of 

by  the  States,  I  cannot  go  into  an  organization  that  Southern  State  governments  must  be  lud  on  ccarj- 

would  either  openly  oppose  that  measure,  or  that  tutionalprincip&s,  or  the  despotism  growa  op  Mier 

would  smother  it  by  avoiding  its  discussion.  lui  atrocious  leadership  be  permitted  U>  remtm. 

On  July  nth  d>e  Postm^r-General   Mr.  ^J^u^^Z^^^Sl^'^o^^rJ^'^.l 

VV.  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  tendered  Lis  resignation,  authority  to  esUblish  the  principle  wherebr  prtw- 

It  was  accepted  by  the  President,  and  A.  W.  tion  is  made  coextensive  with  citizenship. 

Randall,  of  Wisconsin,  appointed  liis  successor.  We  maintain  that  no  State,  either  by  it«  oriaric 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Dennison  was  sent  to  J»\^  f flf ^"^'hT'  T  r*''%*"T'Tem«(ri^ 

the  President,  as  he  said  in  bis  letter,  "  because  ^§,  y^„°to xjoncu/fn  deSa^Ing  prot^tion  lo  0^.7 

of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  us  m  re-  citizen  of  this  great  Republic  on  the  basis  of  cqulsT 

gard  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Consti-  before  the  law ;  and  lurther,  that  no  Sute  ^uren.- 

tution,  which  I  approve,  and  thomovcment  for  mcnt  should  be  recognized  as  l^Umate  raJir lU 

the  conventioa  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  to  ^^'^TT^'^i^l^^^^^^ SSl'^^l^^. 

which  I  am  opposed.       Mr.  Speed  subsequently  u^ier  the  doctrine  of  ^tate  sovereignty,  with  rvlci* 

tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  succeeded  by  in  the  foreground  controlling  Sonthen  legi^lniuc. 

Henry  Stanbery,  of  Ohio.     TIjo  Secretary  of  and  embittered  b^  disappointment  in  their  sch*c"s 

the  Interior,  Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  soon  after  Jo  destroy  the  Union  there  will  be  no  afetv  fcr  1. 

^"iSLt'^-frTf^S  '''^?°^'  ffll.  ^i^  ^^  '%t'VTanU'fo;%^a^^^^^  is  now  ea  C^ 

ceedea  by  Orville  U.  Urownmg,  of  Illinois.  and  the  great  Union  party  which  has  stood,  wJ  * 

The  measures  to  secure  the   convention  in  standing^,  by  the  nationality,  bv  the  coDstiiootftu 

Philadelphia  were  condemned  and  repudiated  rights  oi  thecitizen,  and  bytheDeneficeDti>ntrf'« 

by  the  great  mass  of  the  Republicans,  and  the  ,oj  fr«e  government.     For  the  puipwe  of  bnnr*- 

„r»;^.4f«:»  n^n^^^^a     a  ^  4^1.^  »«,»..  f;^i4i^»  *.«^  the  loval  Unionists  of  the  South  into  conjuDctit- 

migonty  in  Congr^.  At  the  same  time  the  pro-  j^  -^th  the  true  friends  of  rcpubUcsa  fiiren- 

ceedmgs  of  the  latter  were  condemned  by  many  ment  of  the  North,  we  invite  you  to  send  de^^ir- 

of  the  radicals,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Phillips,  in  goodly  numbers,  from  all  the  Southern  Ststrv  »- 

who,  in  a  speech  befere  the  Anti-slavery  So-  eluding  Missouri,  Kentucky,  West  TirpnU,  Mr 

ciety,   charged  that   Congress  acted  "merely  Sn°the*'cU   ofTu^^^^^^ 

with  a  view  to  bridge  over  the  fall  elections,"  September  next.  *  ^  P  ^**  **** 

without  even  a  sincere  desire  that  the  amend-  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  meet  at  that  tis:('>^ 

ment  to  the  Constitution  should  be  finally  rati-  recommend  measures  for  the  estabUshmeat  c»f  s='- 

fied.    In  the  Southern  States,  the  measures  for  governments  in  the  South  as  accord  with  and  1:  - 

the    convention  were  almost  universally  ap-  ^^^t^^ru"sfV^^^^^^^^^^ 

proved,  as  tending  toward  a  speedy  restoration  ous  delegations  of  such  as  represent  the  trae  loM- 

of  the  Union.   Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late  of  the  South.    That  kind  of  government  which  r-^ 

Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  in  a  reply  fnll  protection  to  all  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  «k^-^ 

to  the  committee,  said  :  S?5u^**}l"^  intended,  we  claim  as  our  bWin.1.    1 

'  £ithcr  the  lovers  of  constitutional  hbertj  mo'i  .- 

Individually  my  whole  soul  is  enlisted  in  the  cause  the  nation,  or  rebels  and  their  svmpathiicrs  b*'  ?*^- 

of  a  speedy,  full,  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  Gov-  mitted  to  misrule  it.    Shall  loyalty  ordislovait^l^^' 

ernment  under  the  Constitution,  and  its  pcrmanencj  the  keeping  of  the  destinies  of  the  natioa!   V^  ^ 

under  that  Constitution  as  it  now  stands.    There  is  responses  to  this  call,  which  is  now  in  circaL:i<s>'' 

nothing  within  my  power  that  I  am  not  willing  cheer-  signatures,   and  is   being  numerously  &igD^'*^« '*-' 

fully  to  do  to  effect  and  accomplish  that  end.  Indeed  swer. 

(you  will  excuse  me  in  saying  it,  but  it  is  the  truth),  Notice  is  given  that  {gentlemen  at  a  distan^-f  ^- 

1  would  be  willing  to  offer  up  my  life  itself,  if  by  so  have  their  names  attached  to  it  bv  sending  » ry-V 

doing  this  great  result  could  be  obtained,  and  peace,  by  letter  directed  to  D.  W.  Bingham,  £^-.  ^•^' 

union,  harmony,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  consti-  ington,  D.  C.                                                      . 

tutional  liberty,  be  thereby  secured  to  the  millions  W.  B.  Stokes,  Tenn. :  Jos.  T.  fowler,  Tent. ;  J-> 

now  living,  and  the  untold  millions  hereafter  to  live  Getty,    Tenn.;   A.  J.  Hamilton.  Texts;  tJr>.  ^' 

on  this  continent  Paschal,   Texas;   C.  B.  Salni,  Texas;  Z.^ ■•*'-' 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  persons  designated  J--;  «-;  Hcn^^,^^;  ^f'^  ^^^  ^^f. 

as  Union  men  of  the  Southern  States,  on  July  Geo.  W.  Anderson,  Iklo. ;  John  B.  Trott,  fiijj^ ' . 

4tn  issued  the  following  call  for  a  convention  Va.;    J.  M.   Stewart,    Alexandria,  Va.;   "C.  a 
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Reese,  Ala. ;  D.  H.  Binj^ham,  Ala. ;  M.  J.  SaftbW,  any  other  State  or  States  from  the  Union.  The  Union 

Ala. ;  J.  H.  Harcombe,  Ala.  of  these  States  is  perpetual. 

Washington,  July  4, 1860.  6.  Such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

On  August  Uth  the  National  Union  Oonven-  Se^^'ma  ^''d^em^'ex^  e^°^f  ^^  t^^  ^l""^^^  \h"^''^  d* 

tion  assembled  at  PhUadelphia,  in  a  wigwara  poiLTout  bnts^pFoVriona ;  "a nd^V^^^^ 

constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  capable  of  ac-  amendments,  whetiier  by  Congress  or  by  a  cooyen- 

coramodating  some  fifteen  thousand   persons,  tion,  and  in  ratifying  the  same,  ap  the  States  of  the 

Every  State  and  Territory  was  represented,  ex-  Union  hare  an  equal  and  indefeasible  right  to  a  voice 

ceptiag  Amoaa,  Montana,  and  Utah.      Gen-  't 'sUv^r^'ilXiBhed  and  forerer  prohibited,  and 

eral  John  A.  Dix  was  chosen  temporary  chair-  there  is  neither  desire  nor  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 

laao,  and  Senator  James  R,  Doolittle,  of  Wis-  Southern  States  that  it  shouW  ever  be  reestablished 

consin,  the  president  of  the  convention.    Quite  npon  the  soil,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

a  sensation  was  produced,  at  the  opening  of  States;  and  the  enfranchised  slaves  in  all  the  States 

frKy%  ^/%n<TA*i4^:^.«    w  ♦v./*  ^f..oT«/.»  ^^  fU^  3«i«  o'  the  Union  should  receive,  m  common  with  all 

the  convention,  by  the  entrance  of  the  dele-  t^eir  inhabitants,  equal  protection  in  every  right  of 

gates  from  Massachusetts  and  South  Carohna  person  and  property. 

arm  in  arm.     On  the  third  day,  an  address  to  8.  While  we  regard  as  utterly  invalid,  and  never  to 

the  People  of  the  United  States,  from  a  com-  be  assumed  or  made  of  binding  force,  any  obligations 

mittee,  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Pwaymond,  of  S^?,^^!?';  ^^^^ertaken  in  making  war  against  the 

xr^^.  v«-T^   ««.!    «l^«rx«^/v,i   w*K«  «^«„..,.*L«  United  States,  we  hold  the  debt  of  the  nation  to  be 

^  e  w  Yort  and  approved  by  the  convention,  gacred  and  inviolable ;  and  we  proclaim  our  purpose 

and  the  followmg  resolutions  were  adopted :  in  dischargin;?  this,  as  in  performing  all  other  na- 

The  National  Union  Convention  now  assembled  in  ^onal  obligations,  to  maintain  unimpaired  and  unim- 

tbe  city  of  Philadelphia,  composed  of  delegates  from  peached  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  Republic, 

every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  admonished  ^'  I*. "  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to 

by  the  solemn  lessons  which,  for  the  last  five  years,  it  recognize  the  services  of  the  Federal  soldiers  and 

has  pleased  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  give  sailors   in   the   contest    Just   closed,    by   meeting 

to  the  American  people ;  profoundly  grateful  for  the  promptly  and  fully  all  their  just  and  rightful  claims 

return  of  peace;  desirous,  as  are  a  large  majority  of  'o*"  the  services  they  have  rendered  the  nation,  and 

their  countrymen,  in  all  sincerity,  to  forget  and  forgive  by  extending  to  those  of  them  who  have  survived, 

the  past ;  revering  the  Constitution  as  it  comes  to  us  *"^^  ^^  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have 

from  our  ancestors ;  regarding  the  Union  in  its  res-  fallen,  the  most  generous  and  considerate  care, 

toration  as  more  sacred  than  ever ;  looking  with  deep  ^^'  ^^  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 

anxiety  into  the  future,  as  of  instant  and  continuing  States,  who^  in  his  mat  office,  has  proved  steadfast 

trials,  hereby  issues  and  proclaims  the  following  dec-  *^  1^"  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  in- 

laxation  of  principles  and  purposes,  on  which  they  terests  of  his  countrv,  unmoved  bv  persecution  and 

have,  with  perfect  unanimity,  agreed:  undeserved  reproach,  having  faith  unassailable  in 

1 .  We  hau  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  the  end  *1*®  people  and  in  the  principles  of  free  government, 
of  the  war  and  the  return  of  peace  to  our  aflSicted  ^®  recognize  a  chief  magistrate  worthy  or  the  nation, 
and  beloved  land.  and  equal  to  the  great  crisis  upon  which  his  lot  is 

2.  The  warjust closed  has  maintained  the  authority  cast;  and  we  tender  to  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
of  the  Constitution,  with  all  the  powers  which  it  bigh  and  responsible  duties,  our  profound  respect 
confers,  and  all  the  restrictions  which  it  imposes  a****  assurance  of  our  cordial  and  sincere  support, 
upon  the  General  Government,  unabridged  and  un-  .                 .    .         ^ 

altered,  and  it  has  preserved  the  Union,  with  the  A  committee  consisting  of  two  delegates  from 

equal  rights,  dignity,  and  authority  of  the  States  each  State  was  appointed  to  present  an  official 

perfect  and  unimpaired.                         r  •»,   tt  •*  j  ^^PJ  ^^  *^®  proceedings  to  President  Johnson. 


and  as  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  people,  fundamental  land.     The  President  replied  at  some  length, 

in  its  nature,  and  essential  to  the  existence  of  our  ^nplifying  the  views  contained  in  the  foUowiug 

republican  institutions,  and  neither  Congress  nor  the  extract: 

General  Government  has  any  authority  or  power  to 

deny  this  right  to  any  State  or  to  withhold  its  en-  Bnt  as   the  work   progressed,   as   reconciliation 

joy  men  t  under  the  Constitution  from   the  people  seemed  to  be  taking  place,  and  the  country  becom- 

thereof.  ing  united,  we  found  a  disturbing  and  marring  ele- 

4.  We  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ment  opposing  us.  In  alluding  to  that  element,  I 
elect  to  Congress  as  members  thereof  none  but  men  shall  go  no  further  than  did  your  convention  and  the 
(vho  admit  this  fundamental  right  of  representation,  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  delivered  to  me  the 
md  who  ^ill  receive  to  seats  therein  loyal  represent-  report  of  its  proceedings.  I  shall  make  no  reference 
atives  from  every  State  in  alle^ance  to  the  United  to  it.^  That  I  do  not  believe  the  time  and  the  occa- 
r^tatea,  subject  to  the  constitutional  right  of  each  sion  justify.  We  have  witnessed  in  one  department 
Elouseto  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifica-  of  the  Government  every  effort,  as  it  were,  to  pre- 
Lion  of  its  own  members.  vent  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the 

5.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Union.  We  have  seen  hanging  upon  the  verge  of 
aw8  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  the  supreme  law  the  Government,  as  it  were,  a  body  called,  or  which 
>f  the  land,  any  thing  in  th£  constitution  or  laws  of  assumes  to  be,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
iny  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  All  the  in  fact  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States.  We 
>owers  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  have  seen  this  Congress  assume  and  pretend  to  be 
rcncral  Government,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  for  the  Union,  when  its  every  step  and  act  tended 
S  tatcs,  arc  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the  people  to  perpetuate  disunion,  and  make  a  disruption  of  the 
.hereof;  and  among  the  rights  thus  reserved  to  the  States  inevitable.       • 
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The  action  of  the  convention  was  at  the  ont-  ciilties  arising  from  the  action  of  CoLCTt-^ 

set  favorably  received  by  the  country,  and  san-  oHen  using  severe  and  bitter  Uencnciati  l*. 

guino   expectations  were    entertained    by  its  The  ceremonies  at  Chicago  took  pUceeiiN;- 

friends  that  its  action  would  bo  confirmed  at  tcmber  fith,  when  an  address  was  deliverel  i; 

the  subsequent  elections.  General  John  A.  Dix.    The  partj  in  a  iiie«-~r. 

Meanwhile  the  Republican  party  were  not  now  broke  up,  and  the  President  riturt' 
inactive.-  Every  effort  was  made  to  preserve  rapidly  to  Washington  by  the  wajuf  Sprirj- 
its  ranks  unbroken  and  retain  the  confidence  of  field,  111.,  and  St.  Louia,  Mo.  In  a  jm >)::>.. . 
the  people.  The  two  resolutions  which  follow,  aspect  the  excursion  was  quite  unfavorabic  :• 
extracted  from  a  series  adopted  by  the  Union  the  President. 

League  of  Philadelphia,  on  August  22d,  ex-        Meanwhile  the  Southern  UnioniiJt  0>^m> 

press  the  sentiments  then  entertained  by  Re-  tion  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  SvTt»nif 

publicans  both  toward  Congress  and  the  Pros-  1st.    This  convention  was  a  movement  in  u;  - 

ident:  eition  to  the  one  of  August  14th.    It  vi?  .- 

Jiaolved,  Thattbe  thanks  of  this  League  be,  and  they  ^^/^^  ^^^^  [<^  f ^uld  represent  the  sraticir'' 

are  hereby  cordially  presented  to  the  loyal  representa-  of  men  who  had  been  Unionists  m  the  S4:tl .  r 

tires  in  Congress  ffom  this  and  otbor  States,  who.  States  through  tho  war;  while  tliose  pri-  : 

faithful  to  justice,  to  liberty,  to  the  Constitution,  and  from  the  Soutbem  States  in  the  Aoni^:  14::. 

the  Union,  have  saved  the  country  from  the  hnmilia-  convention  represented  the  sentiments  onir  u' 
tion,  danger,  and  disCTaco  of  admitting  into  the  pub-  /       v   3  \^      •  •    j.  ^i,   n   ' 

lie  councils  unpunished  traitors,  Whose  hands  are  such  as  had  been  m  arms  against  thebt.v<r- 

Btained  with  the  blood  of  her  loyal  children.  ment.     The  mass  of  the  delegates  were  h'- 

Resohedf    That — in  the  extraordinary  sympathy  the  border  States,  and  a  very  few  frrra  v..  - 

recently  man^ested  by  Andrew  Johnson,  under  the  farther  South.     The  convention  was  orz^'i  j  •: 

guidance  of  Wiluam  H.  Seward,  with  the  prominent  \^„    .^^   «^«rx:«*^«,«+    r.t^    ^^  4**^^Arj\'.  • 

traitors  of  the  country,  and  their  political  adher-  ^^    ^^  ^^PP^"^*™^?*    of   cx-Attomev^nr.  . 

ents;  Speed  as  president     Delegates  appoiottti  i; 

In  his  treachery  to  a  loyal  people,  who  trusted  and  the  Governors  of  several  of  the  Northern  S-:i- 

raised  him  to  power :  were  also  present,  "  not  to  sit  in  the  conT«  nri  ■: 

In  his  recent  declaration  that  he  will  so  use  that  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  cooperate  "  with  theiCttiA-. 

Sower  as  to  compel  every  man  who  holds  office  un-  t    /-i  *.•     a  41.    t>        uv        c*  t-^n.^,  ;» 

or  the  Government  to  support  his  policy  or  give  up  ^^  Connecticut  the  Republican  State  Comi  j.- 

his  bread;  resolved  to  send  forty  delegntea.     Gour'r 

In  his  denial  of  tho  right  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  requested  the  two  Strstt  r- 

States  to  exercise  legislative  powers  in  Congress  in  from  that  State  to  act  as  delegates;  GoTcno: 

%7Kdc%^°u'^«rdlil^\TtaTkr.>onthoirrcprc.  Fenton  requested  the  san,e  of  tho  two  i> 

sentatives  for  endeavoring  to  establish  justice,  and  York  Senators;  large  delegations  were aK^^ -. 

protect  a  weak  and  helpless  race  from  persecution,  from  each  of  these  two  States.    Inaiiui.i,  Jlu:n:- 

oppression,  and  slaughter ;  Massachusetts,  New   Jersev,  and  Ohio*  wm 

fn  his  fraternity  with  the  rebels  of  New  Orleans,  represented  by  considerable  nurabefii.    Ir  \u 

resulting  m  a  hornble  and  causeless  massacre  of  ^«![^^^j:„^xi/,c^„4.i,^«^  TT„:«„:ofe«r«nn«f}i-'. 

loyal,  peaceful,  and  virtuous  citizens,  wicked  In  con-  proceedmgs  the  Southern  Umonistsgrmpath..- 

ception  and  fiendish  in  execution—  With  the  extreme  members  of  Congress  m  b^ 

We  recognize  with  profound  disappointment  and  of  negro   suffrage.      This  finally  prodact«^ 

sorrow  a  degree  of  moral  and  pohtical  depravity  division:  and  the  Northern  representativeM 

which  has  no  porjliel  in  our  history:  and  we  are  ^      disposed  to  take  that  advanced  |Hbit'r 
thus  admonished  that  the  utmost  vigilance  is  now        ...*,    ^v^^^^      ,,...,  «^^^:\,  --• 

required  on  the  part  of  those  by  wEose  votes  and.  withdrew  from  all  ostensible  connection  w,  - 

arms  the  nation  was  saved,  in  order  to  secure  the  the  convention.    At  the  same  time  the  oeliT*'  " 

fruits  of  their  victory— justice  wiUi  peace,  and  liberty  from  the  border  States,  being  in  a  ccnsd^r-'' 

with  union.  mtyority,  adopted  an  address  and  resolati::.. 

On  August  28th  the  President  left  "Washington  which  were  quite  unsatisfactory  to  the  ri^r- 

for  Chicago,  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  sentatives  of  the  more  extreme  Southern  Su.t - 

corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  An  acyournment  was  then  proposed  br  the  a> 

memory  of  the  late  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    He  jority,  amid  great  opposition  from  the min«T'.' 

was  accompanied  by  Secretaries  Seward,  Welles,  The  difficulty  was   arranged  by  leavin?  -* 

Postmaster-General  Randall,  General  Grant,  Ad-  minority  to  meet  on  the  next  day  anil  ^'l* 

miral  Farragut,  Rear- Admiral  Kadford,  Senator  an  address  and  resolutions  agreeable  tv  Uiir 

Patterson,  M.  Romero,  Mexican  minister,  and  views.    The  following  is  an  extract  froc  ^^ 

others  of  less  distinction.    The  first  night  was  series  of  resolutions  first  adopted: 
passed  in  Philadelphia,  the  second  in  New  York,        g.  Setohtd,  That  the  nnhanpv  poKcj  jnrsof^^T 

and  Chicago  was  reached  in  tho  evening  of  Sep-  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  tie  Unitw  i^w^t*.  '- 

tember  5th.    Immense  crowds  were  present  in  its  effects  upon  the  loyal  people  of  the  -^^'j;;^'.:* '^ 

the  cities  and  towns  through  which  the  Presi-  J"**'  oppressive,  and  '5t«»!^«^»«i*°^„f  Jl^^^ 

\   ^1  J        li"       ""^"b"  TT»*v*i  i/Aiw^*^.  however  ardently  we  desire  to  see  our  k^}^ 

dent  passed,  and  his  popular  reception  was  highly  states  once  more  represented  in  the  Conprws  if  ^ 

flattering.     At  all  important  places  where  the  nation,  we  would  deplore  their  restoration  cn^t 

companv  tarried  addresses  were  made  to  the  inadequate  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Pn«'..;» 

resident,  to  which  he  responded,  and  often  ««  tending  not  to  abate,  but  only  to  m^ff^,  - 
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altj,  and  their  efforts  to  restore  all  the  States  to  their  ration  policy  of  the  President,  and   the  prin- 

former  condition  as  States  in  the  American  Union  ^iples  of  tlie    convention  In  Philadelphia,  on 

we  will  stand  by  the  positions  taken  by  them,  and      » *  tA*.^     *      '±*       ai.        *  .  »  ^    ^ 

use  all  means  consistent  with  a  peaceful  and  liwfnl  August  Uth,  inviting  them  to  racet  la  conven- 

coarse  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  amendments  tion  at  Cleveland,   Ohio,   on  September  17th, 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  proposed  *^for    consultation   on  .the  momentous  issues 

by  the  Congress  at  its  recent  session,  and  regret  that  convulsiug  the  country."     This  convention  as- 

tbe  Congress  in  its  wisdom  did  not  provide  by  law  gembled  in  large  numbers  on  the  17th,  and  was 

for  the  greater  security  of  the  loyal  people  in  the  "*'**•  *",'^"  *"   ",o^-r.     ^      v**  v^iv  ^i  i>u,  uuvi  ^ uo 

rotates  not  yet  admitted  to  representation.  organized  with  Miyor-General  Gordon  Granger 

5.  BewUted^  That  the  political  power  of  the  Gov-  as  president  An  address  and  resolutions  wero 
emment  of  the  United  States  in  the  administration  adopted  of  the  same  general  character  with 
«f  public  affairs  is  hj  its  Constitution  confided  to  the  those  of  the  Philadelphia  convention.  *  During 
popular  or  law-making  department  of  the  Govern-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^  convention   the   following 

6.  'jiesoUed,  That  the  political  situation  of  the  dispatch  was  received  and  read: 

States  lately  in  rebellion  to  the  United  States  Gov-  Mrmpcib,  fteptomber  17, 18G6. 

emment  and  the  rights  of  the  people  of  such  States  ^o  ths  PrmderU  of  the  Soldier^  and  Sailor^  Conven- 

.ire  political  questions,  and  are,  therefore,  clearly  ^^^   Cleveland  Ohio  ' 

within  the  control  of  Con|gress,  to  the  exclusion  of  The'soldiers  of 'the  late  Confederate  army  met  here 

the  independent  action  orany  and  every  other  de-  to-day,  and  deputed  the  undersigned  to  congratulate 

partment  of  the  Government.  your  convention  on  its  efforts  to  restore  peace  and 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  close  of  q«ict«de  to  the  country,  and  to  express  their  deep 

the  address  adopted  by  the  minority  on  the  en-  SruV'e^;jf  thT^^^^^                               Se^en^ 

irumg  day :  tlrely  willing  to  leave  the  determination  of  their  rights 

We  affirm  that  the  loyalists  of  the  South  look  to  f^  "*««°«  °^Jf^«  States,  a^d^^^J^e^^^^f  States,  to 
Congress  with  affectionate  gratitude  and  confidence  the  soldiers  of  the  Umon.  On  our  part  we  pledge  se- 
as tffe  onlv  means  to  save  ns  from  persecution,  exile,  ^^^ty  <>f  hfe,  jjerson  and  property,  and  freedom  of 

and  death'itself.    And  we  also  declare  that  there  can  JPff,^  ^""^  ^P^"*^'*  ^.  f  ; ,/  ^"T.'ll^^illZL?^ 

be  no  security  for  us  or  our  children,  there  can  be  Jeld  here  to-morrow  night  to  give  formal  expression 

no  safety  for  the  country  against  the  fell  spirH  of  *°  these  purposes  and  8«°t»™cnt8^ 

slavery,  now  organfted  in  the  form  of  serfdom,  un-  (Signed)                     K.  CHALM^KS, 

less  the  Government,  by  national  and  appropriate  ii"  i'  tporrfst 

legislation,  enforced  by  national  authority,  shall  con-  t  pSm-  rrDiT^<?n'A  t  t? 

fer  on  every  citizen  in  the  States  we  represent  the  iT  n  rfAt  t  nwTv  ' 

American  birthright  of  impartial  suffrage  and  equal-  .  ^-  inp  nnv              ' 

ity  before  the  law.      This  is  the  one  all-sufficient  i:  nORTinS 

remedy.    This  is  our  great  need  and  pressing  ne-  T  HARVFY* 

cessity.    This  is  the  only  policy  which  will  destroy  X;  jAvpa    * 

sectionalism,   by  bringing  into    effective  power   a  JU^J2«&. 

prepondering  forctf  on  the  side  of  loyalty.    It  will  xho  following  replv,  after  having  been  ap. 

fead   to  an    endunng  pacification,  because   based  ^   ^     the  convention,   was   made  to  the 

on  the  eternal  pnnciples  of  justice.    It  is  a  policy  1"v/ycvx    i/j    i-uo  wuTVixwiw**,    f»««   *u«  v  ww  wx»« 

which  will  finally  regenerate  the  South  itself,  be-  above  aispatch : 

cause  it  will  introduce  and  establish  there  a  divine  Cixvxlaxd,  Ohio,  September  18, 1S06. 
principle  of  moral  politics  which,  under  God's  bless-  jb  N.  B.  Forrett,  J,  Jord<m,  and  others,  Memphis  : 
ing,  will,  m  elevating  humanity,  absorb  and  purify  xho  National  Union  Convention  of  Soldiers  and 
the  unchristian  hate  and  selfish  passions  of  men.  It  Sailors  assembled  here  are  profoundly  grateful  for 
will  bless  those  who  give  as  weU  as  those  who  re-  the  patriotic  sentiments  expressed  in  your  dispatch, 
ceive.  It  wiU  be  the  crowning  act  of  glory  to  our  \^e  ^ail  with  pleasure  every  effort  to  restore  peace, 
free  Repubhc,  and  when  done  will  be  received,  as  prosperity,  and  brotherly  affection  throughout  our 
was  the  act  of  emancipation  with  joy  and  praise  %j^^[/q  country.  War  has  its  victories,  but  peace  and 
throujghout  the  worid  as  the  final  realization  of  the  „nion  are  blessings  for  which  we  will  manfully  con- 
promises  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ-  ^^nd,  until  harmony  and  justice  are  restored  under 
*2ncc.  tjje  Constitution. 

S-  S-  yAS?K7^!.  ?!  Louisiana,  Chairman.  (Signed)       GORDON  GRANGER, 

S-  S-  5^>J^,9?;,°^  P';^,^**  President  of  the  Convention, 

?•  5:  ?,^^r?^A?i?  o^,^^»H°^-     ,.  O.  A.  CUSTER, 

A.  W.  TOURGEE,  of- North  Carolma.  j.  b   STE ADMAN 

R.  0.  SIDNEY,  of  Mississippi.  JOHN  E.  WOOL,  ' 

^r^mir^Jf'rr^^l'hcPS   ^^^^r^      •     •           ^              .  THOMAS  BWING,  Jr., 

JOHN  HAUXHUBST,  of  Virginia — Commtitee,  THOMAS  CRITTENDEN 

A  committee  was  appointed,  prior  to  the  with-  THOMAS  E.  BRAMLETTB. 

drawal  of  the  border  State  delegates,  to  present  The  Convention  of  Southern  Soldierj?,  men- 

a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  to  tioned  above,  as  about  to  be  convened  at  Mem- 

Oongress.    A  delegation  was  also  appointed  phis,  met  on  the  next  day,  and  unanimously 

to  follow  the  route  taken  by  the  President  in  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

his  ^  recent  tour,  and  address  the  people  of  the  ^.^^^       ^  convention  of  the  Union  Soldiers  and 

various  towns;  meeting  together  on  October  1st  gaiiors.  now  in  session  in  the  citv  of  Cleveland, 

at    Chicago;  thence  to  proceed  to  the  tomb  of  Ohio,  having  under  consideration  the  best  mode  in 

Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Springfield.  which  to  restore  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  to 

On  August  19th  an  address,  signed  by  promi-  cement  that  bond  of  fraternal  friendship  so  sundered 

ncnt  officers  of  the  army  m  Washington,  was  "^^Jtl^^lX^A^ers  of  the  late  army  of  the 

i*?9ued  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  m  Confederate  States,  feelinz  and  being  in  sympathy 

the  late  war,  and  who  approved  of  the  resto-  with  the  movement  of  our  (ate  adversaries  f/  restore 
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our  countrj  to  its  former  state  of  peace,  happiness,  The  financial  condition  of  the  Goremmeat, 

andprosperity:  and                                          ^.^  its  system  of  taxation  and  reTenne,  are  pre- 

during  a  period  of  four  years  wiU  be  rather  a  recom-  foreign    relations    under    Diplomatic  Lvra- 

mendation  of  our  sincerity  and  honorable  purposes  OOUBSE,    etc.     (See  also   CoxacERCB,  Co5GBXSE. 

to  the  brare  soldiers  of  the  Union ;  therefore,  Abmt,  Navy,  and  the  Southern  States  resp«- 

£Moh€d   That  wo  have  seen  with  pleasure  the  tively.)     Daring    the  year    the  Coostitiiticna: 

movements  made  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  .  ^  Jli,„«„i.    i,„^„«  «„  «^:^ix»  1 1  --.*  ^hf ^ 

Union,  for  the  preservation  of  which  they  have  so  Amendment,  known  as  article  U,  was  nitiftd 

long  fought;  and  that  we  have  no  fears  that  wrong  hy  Connecticut,  ^ew   Mampsbire,  hJiode  Isi- 

or  injustice  will  be  done  to  us  by  those  we  have  and,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Oregoa.  undYer- 

learned  on  the  battle-field  to -respect  as  "foemen  mout.     In  January,  1867,  it  was  brought  before 

'"'^y.^rThStw^^^  ^^^tvt^pq'T^^^'^^t^                           .- 

of  our  fidelity  to  the  Government,  of  our  assiktanee  UNIVERSALISTS.  The  General  ConveDtwo 

in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  our  ear-  of  the  Universalists  of  the  United  States  met  dL 

nest  desire  for  the  return  of  that  day  when  the  Galesburg,  Illinois,  on  the  18th  of  September. 

American  people  can  say  with  truth  they  «  know  no  ^  j^rger  attendance  had  been  anticipated  at 

''tJ:;^?Aat^h:^                              liberty,  or  this  Convention  than  at  any  previous  one;  kt 

property  of  Northern  men  is  unsafe  or  unprotected  these   anticipations  were   not  realized.     Uv 

m  the  South  is  a  slander  which  could  only  have  ema-  total  number  of  ministers  present  was  sixtT-^iI. 

nated  from  th^cowardly  fears  of  "fireside  heroes,"  The  assembly  organized  by  electing  the  Ha. 

or  from  the  corrupt  machinations  of  reckless  office-  Sidney  Perham,   Member   of   Congress  fruu 

S^vfef^rinY^^^^^^^^  Maine;  Pi^sideilt.    The  trcstc^  oTtbe  .b- 

^     «     .      ,      «B,^,                 ..        1,     ,j.  sionary  fund  reported  that,  of  the  IIOO.O"-' 

On  September  26th  a  convention  of  soldiers  ^y^^^^  ^^^^         ,^  Convention  had  resolved  to 

and  sailors  who  sustained  the  measures  adopted  ^^^j      ^^^^^  %irfim  had  been  raised,  BeaririD 

by  Congress  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  ^    subscription  and  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

assembled  at  Pitteburg,  Pa.,  and  organized  by  a  resolution  to  extend  to  the  Unitarian.  c«dU 

the  election  of  Mjgor-General  J.  D.  Cox,  of  gympathy  in  their  efforts  to  fli-omoto  the  spr^ 

Ohio,  as  president    A  wigwam  had  been  con-  of  liberal  Christianity  in  our  conntrr,  and  to 

structed  for  the  occ^ion,  and  the  attendance  ^        gg  ^he  willingnws  of  the  Univei^ts  lo 

was  large.  A  series  of  resdutaons  was  reported  cooperate  with  Unitarians,  in  all  practical  w.ts. 

by  Migor-GeneraJ  B   F.  Butler,  and  adopted  for  the  Christianizing  of  the  world,  was  sdoptcJ 

unanunously.    The  following  are  two  of  the  ^^  ^  j^^  majority.     The  Convention  il^o 

®®"®^  *  unanimously  adopted  a  series  of  resolotious  on 
JieBolved,  That  the  Prerident,  as  an  execntrve  offi-  the  state  of  the  country,  deeply  regretting;  "tit: 
cer,  has  no  nght  to  a  pohcy  as  against  the  legislative  ^„„;xue+  ^^^^^4^%^^^  ^Jp  •x«wJr,?l«  n  «.:  -♦;«•  \^ 
department  o?  the  Government:  That  his  attempt  manifest  sympathy  of  purpose"  eiirfinp  be- 
to  fasten  his  scheme  of  reconstruction  upon  the  tween  rresident  Andrew  Johnson  and  the  late 
country  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  unwise  j  his  acts  in  Confederates,  deploring  ^Hhe  reproach  irLirb 
sustaining  it  have  retarded  the  restoration  of  peace  has  been  cast  upon  the  people  of  this  I«id  h^ 


_  lot 

consummated 'it  would  render  thV  sacrifices  of  the  earnestly  protesting  ^'against  any  final  reoon- 

nation  useless,  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  our  buried  struction  which  fails  to  do  the  amplest  JD§ti<t 

comrades  vain,  and  the  war  in  which  we  have  so  to  all  the  loyal  defenders  of  the  conntTT,**  at'l 

t^7:ji^t^^^J^^  to  UTf^^'"^""*  ^*  ^fll^H  t^-t "  no  policy  can  meet  the  appn..^ 

Jg^SrW,  That  the  right  of  the  ionqueror  to  legis-  o^  ^^^  Universahst  denomination,  whitli  cixs 

late  for  the  conquered  has  been  recognized  by  the  not  embrace  impartial  sufiTrage.''    It  was  ^»* 

public  law  of  all  civilized  nations.    By  the  opera-  resolved  that  the  council  was  in  hearty  s^r:* 

tion  of  that  law  for  the  conservation  of  the  eood  pathy  with  all  organizations  whose  object  it 

of  the  whole  country,  Congress  had  the  undoubted  J««„k«4.«  ^^^^^f^^K^  ^a««^  ^f  ^^.w^-^^wmnt^ 

right  to  establish  measures  for  the  conduct  of  the  ^%^^  promote  the  cause  of  tempmnce. 
revolted  SUtes,  and  to  pass  all  acts  of  legislation        The  Boston  Umtenalut  makes  a  statcOfcCt 

that  are  necessary  for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  of  the  work  done  by  this  denomination  donn^ 

Union.  the  past  year.    The  result  is  regarded  by  de 

A  convention  of  working-men  was  assembled  Unitersalut  as  satisfactory.    "  The  denomiM- 

at  Baltimore,  on  August  21st,  to  consult  upon  tion,"  it  says,  "has  done  more  during  thenar 

measures  suitable  to  promote  the  interests  of  1866  than  in  any  year;  we  may,  perhaps ».^ 

working-men.    An    important  object  was  to  any  decade  of  years  before.    For  educationil 

make  eight  hours  the  length  of  a  day's  labor,  institutions,  in  the  form  of  bequests,  we  ha^e 

The  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  and  foreign  raised  $800,000,  and  by  subscription  and  dou^ 

pauper  labor  and  convict  labor,  were  also  sub-  tions,  $272,000.    For  missionary  fnnda.  etc 

jects  of  discussion.  $33,000.    For  church  edifices  dedicated  dnrifl? 

The  State  elections,  which  were  held  in  the  the  year,  $485,000.    Total,   $1,040,000,  cr  ir 

months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  round  numbers,  $1,000,000,  as  the  ycar^  M- 

resulted  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  by  in-  tion  to  the  permanent  resources  of  the  demai'I- 

creased  miyorities,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  nation.    The  transient   contributions  ft>r  tlw 

to  the  States  respectively.  year,  or  annual  expenditures,  arc  estimated  a» 
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follows :  ministers'  salnries,  $287,000 ;  incidental  were  150,000  foreigners.    The  army  was  cora- 

church expenses, $140,000; periodicals, $90,000;  posed,  in  1864,   as  follows:  garrison  of  the 

Simday-school  and  other  denominational  books,  capital,  1,800 ;  garrisons  in  the  provinces,  1,500 ; 

$40,000 ;  salaries  of  teachers  in  our  schools  and  national  gnard,  20,000.    The  contingent  fnr- 

coUegea,  $63,000;  incidental  expenses  of  the  nished'byUruguay  in  the  war  against  Paraguay 

same,   $15,000.      Total,   $625,000.    Added  to  was  stated  to  be  8,500.    The  exports  to  the 

the  above,  this  sum  makes  $1,665,000— over  chief  foreign  countries  were,  in  1865,  valued  as 

one  million  and  a  half  paid  or  contributed  for  follows:   United    States,  $11,777,241;  France, 

Universalism  during  the  year  just  closed."  $3,781,686;  Great  Britain,  $3,091,639;  Spain, 

URUGUAY  ("The  Oriental  Republic  of  Uru-  $971,538;  Italy,  $1,016,660;  Brazil,  $799,538. 

guay  ")i  a  republic  in  South  iVmerica.    Provis-  The  active  participation  of  Uruguay  in  the  war 

ional  President,  since  November,  1865,  Venancio  against  Paraguay  ceased  in  the  latter  part  of 

Flores.  Area,  73,538  square  miles ;  population,  the    year,  as  the  government  was  unable  to 

in  1860,  according  to  the  oflBcial  census,  250,-  make  up  for  the  losses  suffered  during  the  war. 

905 ;  in  1864,  according  to  a  circular  from  th©  The  election  of  a  President  was  postponed  to 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  850,000 ;  among  whom  1867. 


VAN  BUREN,  JOHN,  an  American  lawyer  ho  not  only  did  not  seek  but  generaDy  refused 

and  politician,  born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  February,  office. 

1810;  died  on  the  Scotia,  on  her  passage  be-  VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America, 

tween  Liverpool  and  New  York,  October  13,  President,  Marshal  Juan    Crisostomo  Falcon, 

1806.    He  was  the  ^second  son  of  President  since  March  18,  1^65.    Area,  426,712  square 

Martin  Van  Buren ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  miles;   population,  in  1858,   about  1,565,000 

in  1828,  studied  law  with  Beiyamin  F.  Butler  inhabitants.  The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1849, 

at  Albany,  and  the  Hon.  Aaron  Vanderpool  at  to    $22,865,620;    the   revenue,  in  1852,  was 

Kinderhook,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  $8,248,031;  and  the  expenditure  only  $2,705, - 

1830.    Though  an  able  lawyer  and  an  eloquent  055.    The  number  of  entrances  and  clearances 

advocate,  he  was  less  distinguished  at  the  bar  in  the  ports  of  the  republic  was,  in  1854,  1,158, 

than  in  political  life.    He  was  the  attendant  of  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  172,055  lasts, 

bis  father  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  England,  VERMONT.    This  inland  State  presents  less 

in  1332,  and  in  1845  was  elected  Attorney-Gen-  change  than  any  other  in  the  Union  during 

Bral  of  New  York.    At  the  conclusion  of  his  successive  years.    Nearly  stationary  in  popula- 

terni  of  oflSce  in  January,  1847,  he  settled  in  tion,  its  wealth  slowly  increases.    * 

Sqvt  York,  and  devoted  himself  for  the  most  A  Republican  convention  assembled  at  Mont- 

lart  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  seldom  ac-  pelier,  June  20th,  to  nominate  candidates  for 

jepting  of  any  oflSce,  though  occasionally  tak-  oflicers  in  the  State  government, 

ng  an  active  part  in  State  canvasses.    During  Paul  Dillingham  was  nominated  for  Gov- 

:he  presidential  campaign  of  1848  he  distin-  ernor,  A.  B.  Gardner  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 

ruished  himself  as  a  popular  advocate  of  the  and  John  A.  Page  for  Treasurer, 

free -Soil  party,  and  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery  The  committee  on  resolutions  then  reported 

rom  the  Federal  territories.    He  did  not,  how-  the  following,  which  were  adopted : 

jver,  adhere  to  the  principles  which. were  sub-  l.  That  justice  lo  all,  as  well  as  the  commonest 

equently  developed  by  that  party,  but  during  considerations  of  prudence  and  security,  demand 

he  latter  years  of  his  life  acted  with  the  Demo-  *^**  ?o  scheme  of  restoration  of  the  rebel  States  and 

racy,  often  taking  an  active  part  in  the  polit-  rariVJ^?reo'?o*?'lJS^»IlS^.1  trdtol  '/g^'^ 

t?ul  canvass.     In  May,  1866,  he  left  JNew  York  the  powers  of  the  Government  beyond  contingency 

iir  a  European  tour,  travelling  extensively  dur-  in  the  control  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  States,  and 

ntr  the  summer  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Bus-  secure  the  Groremment  against  disloyal  control  or 

ia.  and  spending  a  few  weeks,  previous  to  his  ^^o^^mV -*     u-i             •     *u         x-x  *•      i 

I  ««i.«*:««    r^-  i»^.^^    ;«    ^Urf  n:«T^i««r?o  ,>#•  2.  That,  while  approving  the  constitutional  amend- 

Mibarkation   for  home,   m  the  Highlands  of  ^ent  lately  propoied  by  Congress  as  a  present  prac 

»cotland,  and  it  was  not  until  about  a  fortnight  tical  measure  toward  securing  just  ends,  we  yet  in- 

•eforo  his  death  that  his  health  gave  signs  of  sist  that  every  scheme  of  restoration  is  imperfect 

nilnre  *^***  ^^  °°*  based  upon  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all. 

As  an  advocate  he  exerted  a  powerful  in-  JSli^^i'LiSln^^b  P^"?P''^'  V''''\  and  practical  of 

.1      .            ..1   u'        1        *.  •  ***  loyal  citizens,  irrespective  of  color  or  race:  that 

nencc,  carrying  the  jury  with  him  almost  irre-  ^e  cfesire  the  ipcedy  restoration  of  the  seceding 

istibly.    He  was  always  an  eloquent  and  inter-  States  to  all  their  functions  as  States  in  our  recon- 

:>ting  speaker,  genial  and  agreeable  in  society,  structed  and  purified  Union— the  sooner  the  better, 

nd  possessed  of  fine  social  qualities.     Ho  had  »<>  »*  be  done  severally  and  justly  upon  the  basis  of 

cry  litUe  ambition  for  proferment,  .niM  11  ^^^t^Zi^^'^^^'Z^AllfS!'^::^^ 

lore  than  once  almost  any  position  in  the  gitc  by  a  loyal  constituency;  that,  as  our  institutions 

f  the  people  of  his  State  was  at  his  command,  were  saved  by  the  loyal,  to  them  belong  their  r^- 
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modelHDg  and  future  preservation,  and  that  lo.valtr  be  controlled  by  the  Bor.nl  of  Edocation    A'« 

should  not  be  made  odious  by  placing  it  upon  a'ljTel  oilier  act  increases  the  pay  of  the  metalcrs  of 

r™m^nT°h"tU'Lr"tirth'.r,^!^°'die\o°^^^^  the  Legidat«rc  from  two;Ooll.«tot!j„*.!,;. 

soldiers  of  the  countr3r  who  rushed  to  its  defence  lars  per  day.     deserters  from  the  nuliaiy.r 

when  assailed  by  conspiracy  and  armed  treason,  and  naval   service   of  the  United  States  vert  dh- 

by  their  heroism  saved  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  to  franchised.     An  act  was  also  passed  provi  !h  • 

maiutdn  a  republic  purified  and  regeuerated-a  ser-  f^^  the  registration  of  voters  in  all  electioD  ..:>. 

vice  which  should  not  be  forgotten.  ^,^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  preservation  of  U 

The  following  resolntion  was  also  adopted :  in  the  waters  of  the  State. 

RewlveJ^  That,  while  we  hope  and  believe  the  The  Legislature  changed  the  distril.a:i«i « ' 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  just  proposed  by  the  scliool-fnnds,  by  which  one-thinj^  in^e:'" 

Congress  will  advance  the  nation  in  iu  progress  ^f  one-fourth,  as  heretofore,  wiD  k  divi:. 

^n^^f^Xrt^t^^Tto^^^^^^^^  equally  between  the  common-schooUistr.:- 

with  the  great  party  of  liberty  and  progress  through-  and  the  remainder  m  proportion  to  tbe  ati-nj  • 

out  the  country,  we  mean  to  fight  the  battle  through  daily  attendance  of  scholars.  A  law  was;>s.<*rl 

with  every  refuge  of  caste  and  oppression,  until  every  allowing  parties  in  court  to  testifv  in  thel'  (  wl 

form  of  aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  and  every  citadel  ^j^^alf.     An  act  was  passed  Hmitiig  tLc  LIl:' 

of  the  undemocratic  and  barbarous  slave  civilization,  x'^u    o*  ^    i      i     /            i     •           j     i.L 

is  overthrown,  and  the  nation  becomes  one  great,  oUhe  State  banks  (now  closing  onder  the  op^v 

homogeneous,  free  people,  loving  liberty,  and  build-  tion  of  the  national  law)  for  the  redemptioc  r 

ing  its  future  upon  the  rock  of  exact  justice  to  their  currency  to  the  period  of  one  year,  enr:- 

allmen  in  the  distribution  of  official  honors  .and  mencing  from  the  publication  of  die  o>:V 

emoluments.  ^j^i^^jj  publication  must  continue  throngi  tl 

The  convention  was  well  attended  and  har-  year.    Thesalariesof  the  judges  of  the  Sajni. 

njonious  in  all  its  proceedings.  Court  were  increased  by  $500,  making  d-l 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  June  $2,600. 

29th,  and  made  the  following  nominations :  for  The  following  resolutions  relating  to  ic:i^ 

Governor,  Charles  N.  Davenport;  for  Lieuten-  tial  suffrage  were  adopted: 

ant-Governor,  Charles  D.  Lindsley ;  for  Treas-  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  ff&ute  of  Rtfrtn^Jts'-^, 

nrer,  L.  II.  Xoyes.     The  following  resolutions  That  laws  ought  to  be  in  force  in  all  of  the  Zit-  \ 

were  adopted :  States,  guaranteeing  equal  and  impsrtiil  fxSn^. 

o     »    J   rru  *                                   1        /sj          •  without  respect  to  color. 

J^eiohed,  That  we  express  renewed  confidence  in  jiesohed,  ^hut  it  is  the  duty  of  Conpt^i^pi- 

the  Democratic  party  and  its  principles,  and  pledge  ,^^3     -^  »    ^^-^  ,i^^  ^  ^j  ^,^^„  ^^^  ^, ,,, ,. 

to   them   the   honest  devotion    of 'men  who    feel  done  ^onstftutionalfi-.               * 

the   inestimable   blessings   which  they  have   con-  iJ^/reJ,  That  wc'hercbyrequc«5t  our Smt.Ri-: 

fcrred  upon  the  country,  nnd  the  woes  from  which  Representitives  in  Congrissto  use  tbrir  idcn: 

Uiey  would  have  saved  it  if  its  principles  had  not  been  fo/t^e  passage  of  a  law,  giving  eoual  sod  iaps-^ 

departed  from.                                             •       v  ,,.  BuflErage  in  th%  District  of  Columbia  as  wlj « r  - 

^/rerf  That  the  paramount  issue  now  is,  whether  ^i^le  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 

a  hypocritical  faction,  accidentally  in  power,  shall  ^ 

be  successful  in  depriving  eleven  States  of  their  The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  an  ca-^u- 

plajes  in  the  Union  con trKry  to  their  constitutional  ^ition.     The  total  receipts  into  tbe  tr..^  ' 

rights,  and  against  the  efforts  of  the  President,  for  ;i .,«:„«  at, ^  ««^„i  ^^«-  ™i;«  .  CA,^t^Tf,i  j-^'f 

the  purpose  ol"  perpetuating  their  partv  power.  9^V^?.  the  fiscal  year  endmg  SeptemKt .  . 

Resohed,  That  as  Democrats  now,  as  m  the  past,  mcludmg  the   balance   of  the  previvu^  t,v 

we  are  in  favor  of  the  whole  Union,  and  that  we  will  were  $996,558.49.     The  disbursements  lor  f 

never  relax  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  it  as  its  founders  same  period  were  $967,981.82.    Tbe  liili-*  ♦ 

made  it ;  and  for  the  efforts  in  this  behalf  of  Andrew  ^f  ^be  State  are  as  foUo ws : 

Johnson,  rising  above  and  beyond  partv,  we  tender  ^       .                                                .,            .-' 

to  him  our  appreciation  and  approval  ancl  our  fervent  ^^^  ^™"  oaUtandIng,  due  Jane  1,  IS.l . .  .^...    f; 

<^««w,i/i»  a        u              ..           due  December  !,> •4..      -• 

gratitude.  u        u             u           ^^^  December  1  \^'^ 

JS!MO?rtfr/,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  ex-  u        u     .        a           due  Dcecmber  1,187?..     :•■  * 

ecute  the  laws,  and  that  it  is  dishonest  and  hvpocrit-  '     Ar  >  ^f  * 

ical  to  censure  the  President  for  executing  the  nou-  The  current  liabilities  amount  to  $6:i..>f'.^ . 

trality  laws,  when  the  party  which  censures  him  has  and  the  current  resources  to  $3o,5o4.iv.    *-- 

the  power  to  repeal  them,  and  does  not  exercise  it.  estimated  current  expenses  are : 

Jiesolvedf  That  all  property  should  bear  its  proper-  '^ 

tion  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  we  are  opposed     Interest  on  bonds  and  loans IM.OOO  •« 

to  exempting  the  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  in-     S*^*'  S^*^  expeneefi. moW  w 

debtedness  of  the  United  States  from  taxation.  iJonda"                  -InsUlmcnt  <»»   ^^  ^ 

JReeolvedf  That  we  appreciate  the  valuable   ser-  '     -  ff /•■'»  -^ 

vices  of  the  soldiers  of  our  armies  in  suppressing  the  — 77^ 

late  rebellion,  and  tender  to  them  our  gratitude  for  Total  current  liabilities  for  the  year I^'*^ '" 

the  faithfulness  and  bravery  with  which  they  have  ^     .            A^».«r^.^^               v  j   ^  -   NVJ- • 

fought  the  battles  of  our  country,  and  that  we  are  '    Each  year  $150,000  are  applied  as  a  M-i'  • 

in  favor  of  their  receiving  offices  of  trust,  emolu-  fVind  to  lesson  the  funded  debt  in  advac^^  ' 

ment,  and  profit,  at  the  hands  of  the  people  and  Gov-  its  maturity, 

crnment.                                                •  •pjjQ  g^^^^  ^^j^^  f^P  ^^  distribution  of^j^-'^ 

The  liOgislature  met  October  11th,  nnd  con-  soldiers'  families,  from  September  1,  JV';*' 

tinned  in  session  till  November  19th.    The  le-  April  15,  disbursed  $582.18.  hayinjrsi^tiNC-- 

gislation  was  chiefly  of  a  local  character,  and  outstanding  claims.     The  original  nnralHr>* 

possesses  no    general   interest.    An  act  was  composed  the  different  Vermont  orgai^-'* 

passed  establishing  a  State  normal  school,  to  for  tho  war,  were : 
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Offlocrs 702  of  the  few  who  shonld  own  slaves.    Men  are  attached 

Enlidtod  men 1T,S23  to  their  theories — ^y  these  kings  rule  by  dirino  right. 

TTTTT  The  negro  has  to  progress,  if  progress  he  shall, 

^  against  theories.    In  some  sections  of  the  State  ho 

,    ,      ,   ^   '  *                           ,.  has  done  well  this  vear.     He  ought  to  have  a  fair 

Appointed  commissioned  officers 53  chance;  anditmayU,  when  he  shall  have  as  many 

Ijilistedmeo *'^     iQ  m  inducements  to  work  as  the  white  man,  he  will  work. 

'  There  are  few  who  toil  all  day  but  cast  a  wistful  eye 

Aggregate  nomber * 2S,96T  at  the  setting  sun.     The  negro  should  be  tried  hope- 

fuUv ;  and  i  am  pleased  to  find  that  a  large  number 

^^^^*  of  the  best  men  of  the  State  are  willing  to  encourage 

By  promotions  to  U.  S.  A 143  the  freedman  to  work,  and  give  him  a  fair  chance,  as 

Transfers  to  other  organizations. 1 136  regards  wages  and  education. 

ToSi  b^dTrcba,:^;;::;::::::::;::::::::;-:::::::::  6m  ,  ^ateiiSrts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  Legjsi^ 

rvscrtecl 2,219  *"^®  *o  appropnate  money  to  immigration  societies. 

I  )ron|>ed  fn>m  rolls '.'.".'. . . ......  * .' '. '. '. '. '.  .'.**.'!!.! . . .  .*     '*  B  I  do  not  tnmk  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  make 

Kot  mxally  accounted  for 73  these  appropriations,  nor  would  1  favor  any  organiza- 

— I —  tion  to  which  the  State  shall  be  a  party,  where  money 

-,    ,      ,     ^   ,        ,      ,     „                                    J2'Io2  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  in  proportion 

Mastered  out  of  service,  In  all l^m  ^^  ^^^^  „^^l,^^  ^^  immigrants  imported,     ft  will  cer- 

A??regat«    28.967  tainly  lead  to  filling  the  State  with  a  pauper  popula- 

Vererans  reC-nilVted  .*  *  .* . .' .' .'  .*  .*  .*  .*  .*  .* '  .* .' .' . .' .' .' . . . . . . .  '.. .    1,961  tion.    The  ind ucoment  for  the  better  class  of  i m migra- 

Knlisted  in  the  United  SUtes  Navy,  Army,  oud  ^[a-  tion  must  be  left,  to  a  great  extent,  to  individual 

fine  Corps l,jyK)  enterprise.    Last  winter  the  Legislature  authorized 

Ihaftod  men  paid  commutatloa l.QU  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  ofimmiarra- 

Total  number  of  men  famished  by  the  State 84,238  Jf «°-  .  ^Ijcy  have  been  anpointed,  and  the  boara  is 

''                         ^  organized.    It  is  behoved  that  this  board  may  be 

Under  tha  act  of  November  9,  1863,  a  Re-  ^''^^  *^e  channel  through  which  individuals  may 

r c«u^ ^1    !.««  ix«/x«   «of«Txi;oi,«:i    «♦  w«*-/*«  procure  tenants,  laborers,  and  purchasers  for  their 

form  School  has  been  ostabhsl  ed  at  Water-  f^^^^^    g^^  j^  ^'iH  ^      j^^  ^^^i/^  codperation  on  the 

hnry  for  the  correction  of  juvenile  dehnqncnts.  part  of  individuals  to  effect  this  object.  In  the  of- 
Ilitherto  tlicre  has  been  no  institution  of  the  fice  of  the  board  will  be  kept  a  faithful  registry  of 
kind  in  the  State.  Suitable  buildings  for  the  »"  the  lands  in  the  State  offered  for  sale,  on  the  pre- 
school, with  sixty-seven  acres  of  land,  have  "^"^^J^  conditions  Parties  m  the  State  desinug 
V  '  I.  1  i-i  'i  1,  r  V  1  purchasers  through  this  channel,  should  have  their 
been  purchased.  Quite  a  number  of  scholars  f^nds  carefully  laid  off  with  plats,  showing  the 
have  already  been  received,  and  the  school  amountof  land  in  each  lot  proposed  to  be  sold,  dcsig- 
jyives  good  promise  of  accomplishing  all  that  is  nating  the  county  in  which  it  is  located,  its  distance 
expected  from  such  an  institution.  from  ***®  ^?^^^^  '*®***'  proximity  to  railroads  or  nav- 

A  "Home  for  Destitute  Children;'  has  also  '„^^^°tR;^e™f=ctrtlo*t>orn^^^  ^uZy'^t 

\yeon  established  at  Burlington,  by  private  char-  timber,  the  amount  of  cleared  land,  the  character  and 

ity,  which  has  commenced  operations,  and  will  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  whether  best  fitted 

probably  be  liberally  sustained.  lor  agriculture,  horticulture,  or- grazing;    and  the 

At  the  election  for  Governor  in  September,  priceper  acre  at  which  it  is  offered.    In  all  cases  the 

%^  Ain      X      —     >.        X   ^i?  ,..u:^u  T>,.,i  T\:n:, title  should  be  unencumbered,  and  a  certificate  of  tho . 

4  0,412  votes  were  cast,  of  which  Pai^DUhng-  ^j^^^  ^^  ^he  county  court  to  that  effect  should  be  pro- 

Lam,  Kepubhcan,  received  34,117.     Inree  Uq-  duccd,  with  a  certificate  of  the  county  surveyor,  as 

publican  members  of  Congress  were  also  cho-  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  price  compared  with 

sen.     The  Legislature  is  divided  as  follows :  otber  lands  in  the  same  section,  and  the  truthfulness 

Senate             11    ae  **^  *^®  description.    These  descriptions  should  be  rc- 

_       ...                                   _^                  o?i  corded  in  the  books  kept  by  the  commissioners,  and 

Republicans 80                  224  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  languages  of  the 

Democrats 0                    13  countries  in  which  they  are  designed  to  be  used. 

VIRGINIA.    The  message  of  Governor  Peir-  The  Governor  urged,  by  elaborate  arguments, 

pont  to  tho  Legislature  in  December,  1866,  is  a  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment 

long  document,  and  treats  nearly  all  the  local  as  a  measure  not  involving  dishonor  to  the  peo- 

aml   Federal  questions  of  interest  very  fully,  pie  of  the  State,  but  one  which  would  greatly 

With  regard  to  labor  and  immigration  he  ex-  improve  their  condition, 

pressed  the  following  views :  The  State  militia  is  reported  to  comprise  136 

The  subject  oflabor  is  attracting  great  attention  in  regiments  of  the  line,  of  which  number  107 
tho  State.  ^  We  must  first  depend  upon  the  native  have  been  organized,  and  the  others  are  in  pro- 
labor  now  in  the  State,  white  and  colored.    This  is  ^^gg  of  organization 

'i{^^t:=!^Jnfl^I^L"[T^^^^^^^  Tho  public  debt,; with  the  interest  funded, 

wa£ces  and  kind  treatment. .  The  colored  man  has  amounted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1867,  to  $43,- 

great  odds  against  him.    In  many  instances  he  is  383,679.27.      Deduct  from    this    the    amount 

l);ud  less  wages  than  the  white  man  in  the  same  field,  held  by  the   sinking  and  literary  funds,    and 

and  required;to  do  the  same  amount  of  work     If  he  ^here  remains  as  a  balance  for  which  interest  is 

does  not,  he  is  denounced  as  worthless;  he  has  the  .^  v^  «„;j   aji  ahk  oofr  a^r      t«t,^  ^>4.i^^4.^a  «« 

theories  of  politicians  and  the  dogmas  of  divines  ^  ^®  P^*^,  $41,005,997.67.     The  estimated  in- 

againsthim;  the  one  class  maintaining  that  the  true  come  to  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 

theory  of  the  organization  of  society  is,  that  capital  ending  September  80,  1867,  is  $1,228,679.30,  to 

should  own  labor ;  and  the  other,  proving  to  their  which    should  be  added  the  amount  on  hand 

own  satisfacUon,  from  the  sacred  record,  that  Qod  Qctober  1,  1866,  $334,607.66,  making  a  total 

in  his  wisdom  made  the  negro  for  a  slave— that  he  is  ^T  aV  r«o  «««  o«*    nri   '      \-    \   ^        °             / 

the  laborer  to  be  owned  and  worked  for  his  own  of  $1,563,286.86.     The  estimated   expense   of 

amelioration  and  advancement,  and  the  general  good  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  State  for 
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the  ensuinff  fiscal  year  is  $510,000,  which  would  except  their  lands,  which,  for  want  of  ciBcicntU^f, 

InavA    a    bnlftiinfl    in    tho   treftsurv    of  ^1  053  -  and,  m  many  large  diatncta,  for  want  of  stock,  lapi^ 

oooL      ^^J^^  /"  }^^  5?^     i^n?      1      J\\  mcnta,  horses,  and  bnildings^  cannot  bt  succrf^fali; 

286.86  on  the  1st  of  October,  1867.     Id   the  cultivated,  and,  as  a  conaSjacnce  of  this  cocdiuc* 

estimate  of  expenses  are  included  an  appropri-  ©f  things,  there  exists  an  unprecedemed  scardtr  i4. 

ation    to    supply    artificial    limbs   to   disabled  money  among  the  people  of  the  Sute;  and  whwctN 

soldiers,  the  balance  duo  on  the  statues  for  the  J*  cannot  be  questioned  that  this  state  of  gcacnl  tc 

WashJ^ton  monament,  and. appropriations  for  ^ISr^liliSf^'i^eX^^^o^m^^^^^ 

the  benevolent  and  penal  institutions  or  the  a^d  ruinous  sacrifice  of  property  that  wobM  icerit'- 

State.     The   Governor   attaches  no  value,  for  bly  result  from  forced  sales  under  swb  circot  • 

revenue  purposes,   to   the  stock  held  by   the  stances;  and  while  this  General  A&semWjrecogDi:' 

State  in  the  James  River  Canal,  turnpike,  and  their  imperative  duty  to  respect  and  oI«t  the  co:. 

bridges,  and  in  railroads  commenced^ut  not  f/^.^Wr^^^^^^^ 

completed.      The  State  owns   about  ^15,000,-  they  believe  that,  when  construed  with  rtfertaw  \ 

000  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  railroads  in  active  the  objects  of  those  provisions,  and  in  the  ligbtu 

operation.     He  thinks  that,  with  prudent  man-  principles  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  the  cf  or; 

agement,  the«,  roads  ought  to  geld  dividemls,  tltf!ttL'''v,A^Si^,t%T^t^'::: 

which  in  a  few  years  would  suffice  to  pay  the  gin^e  that  time,  those  provisions  do  not  forbid  thr: 

interest  on  that  amount  of  the  public  debt ;  but  from  granting  a  temporary  suspension  of  rem-dkr^. 

he  advises  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  the  present,  in  ordtr  t^ 

Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  Southside,  Norfolk,  prevent  the  cruel  and  ruinous  results  which  « ex: 

andSetersbarg,  the  Kfehmond  and  Danville,  Tntrr^^^rafci^ditritatriri^^iJl^ 

and  York  Kiver  roads,  and  the  Orange  and  mate  payment  is  held  ioTioIote,  shall  nbnit  to  i 

Alexandria,  and  Virginia  Central  roads.  course  to  irhich  they  might  well  be  cowniud  H 

The  literary  fund  of  the  State  amounts  to  the  instincta  of  natural  justice  and  bamanitT. 

$1,618,057.05.    It  is  all  invested  in  old  Jam<»  jho  law  provided  that  np  to  the  Irf  hr  ■■■ 

River  stock,  old  mUitary  six  per  cents    bank  j^^^^y  jaeS,  no  execntion>««Kti«!»  nyoJ . 

loan  of  1814,  loan  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  attachment  upon  a  decree  or  order.  ori&: 

internal   imnrovement  loan,   none   of  which  process  to  compel  the  payment  of  inon*r.  or  tl* 

Srr>n1,nJ?*"tenfno  ^^  *•    ^J\  ?'    ^^t  «J«  of  property,  shoiSd  be  issued,  or  if  ua^l 

^00,000  and  $300  000  were  .'" vested  m  bank  ^^^^^^  ^  pVoc^ed  with ;  nor  should  tkre  1« 

stocks,  which  yielded  a  dividend;  of  the  re-  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  B.ortjaff.c< 

niamder,  the  payment  was  indorsed  by  the  other  security ;  nor  under  any  jnd^M«f* 

State,  and  the  people  were  taxed  for  it._At  ,,_    .  •.'.  •,.,.._  at  .~.^:^.:...v.., 

the  present  time,  in    "     " 

ernor,  the  "  literary 

takes  the  opportunity  in  his  message  to  recom-  anT  he  decided  Tarthriaw 

mend  taxation  for   the  support  of  common  ^j^^^j     llie  Governor,  alluding  to  this  sol,..: 

schools,  which  benefit  the  masses  of  the  people,  ^^  j^j^   ^^^^  messaee.  said  • 

instead  of  colleges,  which  ai'e  intended  for  the  ^'•^^ 

fe\7  You  cannot  pass  anv  law  to  impair  the  oWigttia 

Some  progress  was  made  in  the  education  of  g*  ?"S™^^^:  iJ^^^^i*'^  ^^°  Tf?^hl^L^2tl' 

«      j^^j*       4.1^                n       *A^  ^\.y^  „«  States  to  shield  property  from  sale  by  nsTiDi:  Tuk.- 

freedmen  dunng  the  year.     Considerable  sums  ^ions  made,  and  ?or6iddlng  the  sale,  unless  the  pr;- 

of  money  were  raised  by  benevolent  societies  crty  should  sell  for  one-half  or  two-third*  of  tb«u- 

in   the  North,  and  schools  for  teaching  the  nation.   -These  laws  have  all  been  declared  oo'^-- 

freedmen  were  opened  in  Richmond  and  other  stitutional  by  the  biffhest  courts  of  the  Unitod  bu.- 

parts  of  the  State,  and  are  reported  to  be  in  i^'^rc^:t^r}l^^:^1^:Xrr^';., 

successful  operation.   The  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  ^nd  it  is  doubtful  how  far  a  law  would  be  sojtjac-. 

of  the  North  has  founded  in  Richmond  schools  by  the  courts,  that  exempted  specified  amooowt: 

for  white  children,  at  which  three  hundred  are  real  and  personal  property  fbom  execution  ^o^^*^ 

now  taught,  without  charge.  contracted  before  the  passage  of  the  Iw;  and  ^^ 

At  th!  session  of  the  Wure  in  March,  '^^^^ll^  ir^^^J^T^^^^^ 

18G6,  a  law  was  passed  staying  the  collection  gtrued  bv  the  courts  to  come  under  the  coostitotucii 

of  debts  for  a  limited  period.    The  reasons  why  prohibition  apainst  impairing  the  oWijKition  of  e  •• 

the  passage  of  such  an  enactment  was  regarded  tracts.    I  believe  the  Lesislature  has  full  ?ow^^ 
as  necessary  were  set  forth  in  the  following  pre-  •  *^^™iinhe°^Swtf  ^l£' wiSJ^"tL^  f^^^ 

^°"^®  •  abolish  the  priority  of  judgment  liens  and  nlaai**^ 

WhereaSf  The  war  which  has  been  recently  waged  creditors  upon  an  equal  footing.    The  w,  •^  -^ 

for  several  years  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  its  prog-  stands,  has  only  provoked  suits  by  the  more  imp-;'- 

rcss  and  results  swept  out  of  existence  the  property  tunate  creditors.    But  we  must  now  look  '*9  v 

in  slaves,  which  constituted  a  very  large  proportion  future,  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  irise, »»' 

of  the  wealth  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  very  large  perhaps  the  courts  and  creditors  would  coocc:  u 

amount  of  other  personal  property,  and,  at  the  same  the  measure,  to  direct  the  further  stav  of  exe<«t**'^* 

time,  annihilated  the  only  currency  which  had  circu-  upon  the  payment  by  the  debtor  of  the  interest  tfi 

latcd  for  over  three  years,  together  with  the  stocks  and  twenty-five  percentum  of  the  principal  within  si^*'.^ 

securities  growing  out  of  the  war,  in  which  the  people  days  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1S68,  asd  a  -*•' 

had  made  Tar^  investments,  and  either  destroyed  or  sum,  with  the  interest,  each  ensuing  year, 

greatly  impaired  the  value  of  all  other  stocks  and  se-  _     .         ,                           -,           c  *-.r.tT  *i  * 

curities,  so  that  but  little  is  now  left  to  the  people,  During  the  year  a    colony  of  U^my^' 
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Polish  families  settled  in  the  county  of  Spotsyl-  Bureau  exhihited  a  marked  diminntion  in  the 

vania.    The  Legislature  adopted  resolutions  de-  number  of  negroes  in  Virginia  and  in  other 

daring  that  this  method  of  immigration  (in  the  border  States,  and  an  increase  in  certain  of  the 

form  of  colonies)  was  worthy  of  support  and  cotton  States.    Upon  this  state  of  facts  a  Kich- 

cncouragement.  mond  paper  commented  as  follows : 

The  Federal  Constitutional^  Amendment  was  jt  denotes  a  loss  of  laborers  which  we  cannot  spare, 

rejected  in  the  Senate  unanimously,  27  votes  as  few,  if  any,  white  laborers  have  taken  the  place 

being  cast;  and  in  the  Ilouse  by  74  to  1.  of  the  blacks  who  hare  disappeared.    This  exodus 

Much  interest  was  felt  in  Virginia  and  else-  fr°™  **>®  State  has  been  more  rapid  since  the  eman- 

where  in  the  case  of  a  Dr.  Watson.   Hohadbeen  fiP**iStoS  *?n%*i«^^^ 

.  .    ,       J           ...  ,T  ,         ^j.,     .   ,             .         ..  IS  ascribed  to  the  temptation  of  higher  wages  than 

tried  and  acquitted  by  a  Virginia  court  on  the  those  paid  by  our  farthers,  which  S-e  offered  in  the 

charge  of  murdenng  a  negro  in  Kockbridge  Northern  as  well  as  in  the  Sonthem  SUtes.    We 

County  in  November,  1866.     Notwithstanding  very  much  fear  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  opin- 

this  acquittal,  General  Schofield  ordered  him  to  iP?'  and  the  history  of  Irish  immigration  since  1843 

be  trieS  before  a  mUitary  commission,  acting  [S^^^^^^^^^^ 

under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  when  the  famine  and  low  wages  of  lM-*48  gave 

Jaly  16th  of  that  year.     On  the  assembling  of  the  first  great  impetus  to  Irish  immigrants  to  this 

the  commission  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus  was  sued  country,  an  able-bodied  laborer  was  usually  paid  for 

out  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Watson,  to  which  General  pioughing  and  spade  work  from  fourpence  to  sixpence 

c«u^«^i^  ,««;i«.  ♦Ua  «^ii/x«r;»L  .»«^.^«»  .  *  ^ay»    These  wages  drove  from  Ireland  from  1848 

Schofield  made  the  followmg  return :  to  1864  nearly  two  milUons  of  laborers  and  their 

Hbas'qhs  Dkpaktmbxt  or  ths  ForoatAC, )  families.    But  as  the  peasantry  diminished,  the  rate 

BcESAir  07  K.,  y.  AXD  A.  Lands,  '      v  of  wages  advanced,  and  now  ordinary  laborers'  wages 

BicHMOND,  Va.,  Dec  19, 1S66.     )  average  about  two  shillings  per  day.    In  18-18  there 

To  the  Hon.  Circuit  Court  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  were  810,000  *'  holdings  '*^  of  less  than  five  acres, 

Virginia,  in  session  :  while  now  there  are  less  than  80,000  of  such  tenancies. 

I   have  the  honor  to   acknowledge   the  receipt.  The  exodus  of  Irishmen  was  from  a  country  where 

through  the  hands  of  James  Lyons,  Esq.,  of  the  writ  there  were  too  many  laborers  to  one  where  there  were 

of  your  honorable  court,  dated  at  the  city  of  Bich-  not  enough.    It  was  a  flight  from  starvation  and 

mond  this  19th  of  December,  18GG,  commanding  me  fourpence  a  day,  to  plenty  and  two  dollars  a  day. 

to  have  the  body  of  James  L.  Watson,  now  under  But  the  alleged  exodus  of  negroes  from  Virginia  is 

my  custody,  before  the  judge  of  your  honorable  court  ft  loss  of  labor,  where  there  is  not  half  agricultural 

on  to-day  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  together  with  the  causes  labor  to  properly  cultivate  our  soil  and  oevelop  the 

nf  his  being  taken  and  detained.     To  which  I  have  resources  of  the  State.  Ifthere  were  a  strong,  healthy, 

the  honor  to  respectfully  answer  as  follows,  to  wit:  vital  current  of  white  labor  pouring  into  the  Staio» 

James  L.  Watson  was  arrested  bv  my  order  on  the  we  should  find  great  cause  for  rejoicine  in  the  disap- 

^day  of  December  instant,  and  is  now  held  for  pearance  of  the  negro.    Itwouldf  tbcnoca  beneficial 

trial  by  milita^  commission,  under  authority  of  the  change,  and  not  depopulation.    But  if  the  negro  is 

act  of  Congress  of  July  16,  1866,  which  act  directs  leaving  Virginia  to  obtain  higher  wages  elsewhere, 

and  requires  the  President,  through  the  commissioner  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  Virginia  agricul- 

apd  officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  to  exercise  turistwill  be  forced  to  pay  far  more  for  labor  than  he 

military  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  and  questions  ia  now  giving. 

concerning  the  free  enjovment  of  the  right  to  have  It  is  the  misfortune  rather  than  the  fault  of  the 
full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  con-  Virginia  a^culturist  that  he  cannot  oflTcr  higher 
cerning  personal  liberty,  personal  security,  etc.,  by  wages  to  the  negro.  The  want  of  capital,  the  ex- 
all  citizens,  without  respect  ta  race  or  color,  or  pre-  hausted  condition  of  the  State,  and  the  unsettled 
vious  condition  of  slavery,  of  the  States  whose  con-  state  of  the  county,  forbid  that  he  should  compete 
stitutional  relations  to  the  Government  of  the  United  with  the  fanners  of  more  prosperous  States. 
States  have  been  discontinued  by  the  rebellion,  and  We  can  conceiye  of  no  class  of  men  who  would  be 
have  not  been  restored.  The  above-named  act  of  more  benefited  by  the  restoration  of  the  South  to 
<  \> ogress  has  been  officially  published  to  the  army  her  political  rishta  and  privileges  than  the  negroes. 
by  toe  President,  through  the  War  Department,  for  The  pall  of  gloom  and  suffering  which  hangs  over 
the  information  and  government  of  all  concerned.  the  south  is  the  result  of  political  influence  and  ap- 

As  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  command-  prehensions   affecting    our  persons  and   property. 

ic2  the  militarv  department  which  includes  the  State  But  the   conditions  which  affect,  and  the  circum- 


your  honorable  court,  and  I  do,  therefore,  respect-  ribly  than  upon  the  whites  at  whom  the  blows  are 

fuHv  decline  to  produce  the  body  of  the  said  James  aimed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  very  respectfully,  your  A  c^^e,  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the 

obedient  servant,  Oivil  Rights  liill,   was  decided  adversely  by 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD,  Judge  Thomas,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  sitting  in 

•  Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  Army,  Alexandria.     One  of  the  parties  offered  to  pro- 

and  Assistant  Commissioner.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  evidence,  and  the  judge  ruled  tLt, 

In  the  mean  time  the  U.  S.  Attomey-Qen-  inasmuch  as  the  State  laws  of  Virginia  forbade 

oral  had  considered  the  case,  and  reported  that,  the  introduction  of  negro  testimony  in  civil 

in  his  opinion,  the  military  commission  con-  suits,  to  which  white  men  done  were  parties, 

vened  for  the  trial  of  Dr.  Watson  had  no  com-  the  evidence  of  the  negro  was  inadmissible, 

petent  jurisdiction,  and  the  President,  there-  and    that  congressional  legislation  could  not 

upon,  directed  that  the  commission  be  dissolved  impair  the  right  of  the  States  to  decide  what 

and  the  prisoner  discharged  without  delay.  classes  of  persons  were  competent  to  testify  in 

The  statistics  collected  by  the  Freedmen's  her  courts. 
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A  Republican  State  Convention  met  in  Alex- 
andria in  May,  Uon.  John  M.  Bolts  presiding, 
and  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

JResolted,  That  no  reorganized  State  government 
of  Virginia  should  be  recoi^izcd  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  which  does  not  exclude  from 
suffrage  and  holdine  office,  at  least  for  a  term  of 
years,  all  persons  who  have  voluntarily  given  moral 
or  material  support  to  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  and  which  docs  not,  with  such  disfranchise- 
ment, provide  for  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of 
all  Union  men,  without  distinction  of  color. 

Kaolved^  That  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  seces- 
sion was  the  principal  issue  of  the  late  civil  war,  and 
that  no  policy  of  reconstruction  is  safe  which  does 
not  provide  against  the  possibility  of  that  issue  arising 
agam. 

Jiesohel,  That  while  the  late  rebels  affect  to  accept 
the  situation,  they  not  only  hold  the  same  opinion 
still  in  regard  to  that  issue,  but  openly  advocate 
their  views  in  that  respect  as  the  basis  of  party  action 
in  the  future,  as  we  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing with  votes  what  they  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish with  bayonets. 

Besolvtdj  That  the  Union  Republican  party  of  Vir- 
ffinia,  beUcving  that  "knowledge  is  power,"  and 
that  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  people  can  never  be 
enslaved,  and  that  the  maiDtenance  and  perpetuation 
of  republican  institutions  depend  materially  upon 
the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  therefore 
we  are  in  favor  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  whereby 
universal  education  may  be  disseminated. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  status  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  a  special  committee  reported 
the  following  resolutions : 

Therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  present  so-called  State 
Legislature,  now  elected  ana  assembled  together 
under  authority  from  a  body  which  met  in  June  last 
in  Richmond,  and  which  assumed  to  be  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  but  which  really  consisted  of  not 
more  than  twenty  members ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  fur- 
ther tt  notorious  fact  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
present  so-called  Legislature  have  held  military  and 
civil  offices  under  the  so-called  Confederate  and  State 
governments,  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
among  whom  we  may  cite  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
so-called  Legislature ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  members 
of  the  so-called  Legislature  have  not  taken  the  oath 
required  by  the  said  constitution;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

JUsolved,  That  we  declare  the  body  which  assumed 
to  be  the  Le^slatnre  of  the  State  an  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional body,  elected,  assembled,  and  organ- 
ized contrary  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  State ; 
and  that  all  acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  resolutions,  ap- 
pointments, and  other  proceedings  assumed  to  be 
passed  by  them,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  null  and 
void. 

A  petition,  as  follows,  was  subsequently  cir- 
culated through  the  State : 

To  th4  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseniaiivee  of  the 

UniUd  States  : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
loyal  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  cordially  in- 
dorsing the  action  of  Congress  in  refusing  admit- 
tance to  those  claiming  to  represent  this  State  in  the 
national  councils,  respectfully  petition  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  your  honorable  bodies,  to  give 
that  protection  to  the  Union  men  and  the  Union  in- 
terests of  this  State  which  justice  and  policy  alike 
demand,  and  which  Conp^ress  alone  can  provide  for. 
They  respectfully  state  that  they  are  actuated  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  Government  reconstructed 
aa  early  as  possible  upon  a  loval  and  permanent 
basis ;  that  they  are  influenced  oy  no  spirit  of  re- 
venge or  hostility,  when  they  solemnly  declare  that 
their  dearest  rights  and  liberties  are  in  the  hands  of 
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those  against  whom  they  were  arrajed  in  the  U> 
unfortunate  strife,  and  whose  feelings  sre  toonolcQ*. 
and  vindictive  to  accord  them  those  rights  prescribed 
by  their  own  pretended  laws. 

They  further  represent  that  the  execuliTe,  Vz'j- 
lative,  and  judicial  hrancfaes  of  the  GoTenuDct*, 
with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  are  io  the  h&td« 
of  those  who  were  false  to  the  Gorcrnoieat  le 
the  late  struggle  for  its  life ;  that  the  JQdfe«  i:> 
pointed  by  the  executive  are,  without  cicepiir, 
composed  of  those  who  were  notorious  in  their  sa^. 
port  of  the  rebellion.  The  cxecutirc,  in  spp-nt- 
ments  consisting  of  directors  of  public  in$tiniuo:v 
railroads,  adjutant-generals,  inspectors,  oCceri<f 
the  State  militia,  etc.,  has,  so  far  as  we  koov.  «> 
lected  none  save  those  who  have  been  coi;$i«te*j:'r 
disloval.  The  Legislature  has,  in  all  its  acu.*L>. 
manifested  its  injustice  toward  Union  men. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  the?  reqi:ei4 
the  revocation  of  the  power  hitherto  cxerctaed  V, 
Governor  Peirpont ;  that  a  provisionsl  Gorertcr  > ': 
appointed  to  reconstruct  the  govemmeot  npns . 
loyal  foundation,  and  that  Congress  grant  soch  cti  : 
relief  as  may  seem  fit. 

They  further  request  that  the  Hon.  Jobo  C.  r3^*> 
wood,  the  faithful  patriot  and  distingoisfaed  jah< 
who  has  always  adhered  to  the  GoremmeDt  «it^  a 
fidelity  which  no  flattery  could  seduce,  no  bril-err 
corrupt,  nor  fears  intimidate,  be  selected  &»  h-^ 
provisional  Governor. 

Appended  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  tr\ 
imports  of  the  port  of  Richmond  for  tl.e  vt : 
ending  Deccmher  31, 1866 : 

Exports  of  domestic  prodac^ IIA^'' ' 

Imports  of  foreign  mcrchandUc ^'  '^ 

Imports  five  of  daty ^  * 


ENTRANCES  AND  CLEARANCES.     YmmIv 


Tonnaffe  of  foreign  ressels  en- 
tered  

Tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  clear- 
ed  

Tonnage  of  American  vessels 
cleared 

Tonnage  of  vessels  in  coasting 
trade  entered 

Tonnage  of  veiscls  In  coasting 
trade  cleared 
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IXPOSTS. 


Ti  ^ 


678  tons  of  coal >>-.: 

2S,929  sacks  salt •, 

Dry  goods •:; 

Earthenware *-' 

Other  goods *■ 


♦i^ 


EXPORTS. 


Tfc* 


Liverpool,  700  barrels  flonr J*  V, 

*»         l.«i54  bales  cotton ^I  ;! 


-•  '. 
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**■        716  hogsheads  leaf. 

^ .       153  boxes  manubctored 

Bremen,  6Ci  hogsheads  stems 

''        1.038  hogsheads  leaf... 

Havre,680  "  "  

Bordeaux,  700        "  **   

HaUflii,  7G  »•  •»   

*•       2,783  barrels  flonr. 

Yenlcc,  619  hotrsheads  leaf. 

Brazil,  17.511  barrels  flonr 

Anstrfai,  160  hogsheads  leaf. 

Other  ports. , ^ -_* 

Goods  In  varehonse  Deeember  21, 1866-TalBf,  l^\*i> 
daty  assessed,  |14,fi2S.5e. 

VIRGINITY,  West.  An  amendment  to  th-- 
constitution  of  this  State ,  which  provitlod  l  r 
no  person  who,  subsequent  to  June,  IS^Jl,  ^-^^ 
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given  voluntary  aid  to  the  late  Southern  Con-  The  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 

teileracy,  should  be  a  citizen  of  the  State,  or  article  14^  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  15  to  8, 

permitted  to  vote  at  any  election  therein,  was  and  in  the  House  by  43  to  11. 

submitted  to  the  voters  for  ratification  or  re-  VOX    DER    DEOKEN",    Baron    Charles 

jcction  at  the  election  for  township  officers  on  Olaus,  a  celebrated  German  explorer,  bom  at 

the  24th  of  May.    The  Republican  State  Com-  Kotzeu,  Brandenburg,  in  1833;  killed  by  the 

raittee,  in  their  address  to  the  people,  said:  natives  while  ascending  the  River  Juba,  in 

'•Wo  look  only  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  Africa,   October  1,  1865.    He  belonged  to  a 

as  will  certainly  secure  to  us  the  legitimate  re-  family  of  high  rank,  his  father,  Ernest  Von  der 

pnlts  of  the  dearly-bought  victory  by  which  at  Decken,  being  one  of  the  bravo  German  legion 

the  last  loyalty  triumphed  over  treason  on  the  in  the  British  service  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 

tield  of  battle."  The  total  vote  given  was  39,457.  and  afterward  holding  some  important  positions 

The  majority  for  the  ratification  of  the  amend-  at  the  court  of  Hanover.    The  son  received  a 

raent  was  7,217.    In  October  an  election  was  good  education,  and  early  evinced  a  strong  db- 

held  for  Governor,  at  which  the  total  vote  given  sire  to  travel.    Having  joined  the  cadet  corps 

was  40,960,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  Hanoverian 

for  Governor  received  23,802,  and  the  opposition  army  the  following  year  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 

candidate  17,158.    Republican  majority,  6,644.  Queen's  Hussars.    Ho  availed  himself  of  his 

The  successful  candidate  was  Governor  Arthur  leave  of  absence  to  travel  through  Europe,  and 

J.  Boreman,  who  waa  thus  reelected.    Three  in  1858  made  his  first  endeavor  to  penetrate  into 

Ropublican  members  of  Congress  were  also  Africa,  but  was  prevented  from  crossing  the 

elected,  which  was  a  gain  of  two.   The  Legisla-  desert  by  an  attack  of  fever,  which  compelled 

ture  of  the  State  is  politically  divided  as  fol-  him  to  return.    In  1860  he  quitted  the  army, 

lows :  and  soon  after  embarked  at  Hamburg  for  Zan- 

Senate.            noose.  zibar,  with  the  intention  of  joining  his  country- 

DeEI*ocrats°'**''''.V.'.V.*.'/.      4                  U  ^"^^  ^^'  Roscher,  ifa  an  attempt  to  reach  the 

_-  —  great  Nyassa  Lake.  The  murder  of  Dr.  Ros- 
Repnblican majority...  14  84  cher  compelled  him  to  choose  another  line  of 
A  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  research,  but  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
wnithern  counties  of  the  State  have,  by  the  guides  made  it  necessary  to  return  to  Zanzibar. 
Constitutional  Amendment,  been  denied  every  A*  second  effort  was  unsuccessful,  from  the  de- 
civil  and  political  right.  They  are  excluded  sortion  of  his  men,  and  the  mutiny  of  his 
from  the  courts  either  as  suitors  or  attorneys,  soldiers,  thougli  he  acquired  some  useful  knowl- 
riie  Governor,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature  edge  of  the  country.  In  1861  he  projected  an 
at  the  close  oif  the  year,  commended  the  increas-  expedition  to  examine  the  great  mountain  of 
in<r  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  recommended  the  Kilhnandjaro.  He  determined  its  mineral  con- 
repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  as  rcpelhng  capital  and  stituents,  in  connection  with  young  Thornton, 
enterprise.  The  revenue  reports  exhibited  a  the  geologist,  and  made  a  number  of  important 
frratlfpng  financial  state.  Personal  property  observations  on  its  altitude,  temperature,  lati- 
increased  over  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  new  tude  and  longitude,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
raluation  of  real  estate  shows  a  very  great  in-  lished  in  one  of  the  British  scientific  journals. 
crejise  over  the  old.  The  Governor  recom-  The  following  year  he  made  a  more  extensive 
mended  energetic  prosecution  of  the  work  on  the  examination  of  the  mountain,  ascending  to  the 
[nsane  Asylum  and  Penitentiary.    He  said  the  height  of  14,000  feet,  and  fixing  its  altitude  at 


the  provision  for  the  Agricultural  College  en-  Jindthe  Guelphic  Order  by  the  King  of  Hanover, 

lowed  by  Congress.    He  advised  the  Legisla-  Thus  encouraged,  he  employed  his  own  private 

•lire  to  provide  for  a  speedy  geological  survey  meaus  in  fitting  out  another  expedition,  for  the 

■)f  the  Slate,  and  to  encourage  immigration,  purpose  of  ascending  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 

rhe  message  concludes  with  an  argument  in  Somanli  country,  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 

favor  of  ratifying  the  amendment  to  the  Con-  The  vessels  for  this  purpose  were  constructed  at 

stitution  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  the  Hamburg,  and  transported  in  pieces  by  ship  to 

ibsolute  duty  of   Congress  to  take  control  of  Zanzibar,  where  they  were  put  together.    After 

:he  Southern  States  after  the  war,  and,  under  overcoming  many  discouraging  obstacles,  he  had 

he  circumstances,  the  terms  of  restoration  pro-  ascended  the  Juba  about  380  miles  when  his  ship 

>osed  were  not  vindictive  or  unkind,  much  less  was  wrecked,   and    soon    after   himself  and 

injust.    In  his  opinion,  a  greater  magnanimity  companion,  Dr.  Link,  were  murdered  by  the 

ivaa  never  shown  xmder  like  circumstances.  natives. 
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WALDECK,  the  name  of  a  German  princi-  James  Mackintosh's  "Introdnction  to  tk  StaJj 

pality.  Prince,  George,  born  January  14, 1831 ;  of  Ethical'  Philosophy,"  and  among  his  late< 

BQCceeded  his  father,  May  15,  1845.    Heir-ap-  productions  were  some  translations  of  the  "EtV 

parent,  Prince  Frederick,  bom   January  20,  ical  Dialogues  of  Plato."    He  also  traE>'.a:.tl 

1865.  Area,  466  square  miles.  Population,  in  Goethe's  "Hermann  and  Dorothea"  into  E-,;- 
1864,  69,143.  Contingent  to  the  Federal  army,  lish  hexameters,  and  published  ayeraai  of  v. 
866  men.  Revenue,  in  1865,  511,801  thalors.  "  Professor's  Wife,"  by  Auerbach.  In  1^5  h- 
In  the  German-Italian  war  Waldeck  took  sides  published  **  Six  Lectures  on  Political  Ecoaoor" 
with  Austria.  After  the  war  it  joined  the  delivered  at  tbe  request  of  the  late  Prince  Or.- 
Nortli  German  Confederation.  sort  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  jia- 

WHEWELL,  William,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  dents.     Dr.  Whewell  also  published  «niM<, 

English  mathematician  and  philosopher.  Master  addresses,   and  a  large  number  of  scientil 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  bom  in  Lancas-  papers  on  different  subjects, 
ter.  May  24, 1794;  died  in  Cambridge,  March  6,        WILLIAMS,  Seth,  brevet  Major-Gectral  -  f 

1866.  He  graduated  A.  B.  in  1816,  obtained  a  Volunteers  in  the  United  States  Army,  an:  ^: 
fellowship  and  became  tutor  in  1828.  In  1828  the  time  of  his  death  Adjutant-Genersl  of  tS. 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  and  held  Department  of  the  Atlantic  on  General  Mai.  ^ 
that  oflBce  until  1832.  The  long  catalogue  of  staff;  born  in  Augusta,  Me.,  March  22,  lr:5: 
his  contributions  to  the  "  Transactions "  of  the  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  23,  1866.  H 
Philosophical  Society  attest  the  vast  amount  of  was  appointed  a  cadet  to  the  Military  Ac*le^5 
reading  done  during  that  period.  In  1838  he  at  West  Point  in  1838,  and  graduated  in  hVL 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Moral  philosophy,  and  receiving  a  commission  of  brevet  second-li  • 
the  previous  year  gave  to  the  world  his  "  History  tenant  of  artillery.  Daring  this  initiitorj  j .» 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  which,  for  range  of  riod  of  his  military  career,  he  showed  tli-^ 
knowledge,  depth  and  grasp  of  thought,  and  qualities  of  careftil  performance  of  dotit>  i  ■ 
lucidity  of  style,  has  few  equals  in  modern  which  he  was  distingui^ed  and  well  ku'^w^i 
times.  This  work  was  followed  in  1841  by  his  throughout  the  service ;  and  gained  an  b->no-- 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  which  able  position  in  a  class  remarkable  for  it<  Ul.<.:. 
he  regarded  as  the  moral  of  the  first.  In  1841  he  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  promotion  he  lt:ti.t 
became  Master  of  Trinity.  In  connection  with  first-lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1847,  and  wt.: 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  with  the  army  into  Mexico,  where  be  recth^*! 
Science,  of  which  he  was  president  at  this  time,  the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  to  Ma;  »• 
he  drew  up  the  reports  on  the  "  Tides  "  and  on  General  Patterson,  and  won  the  brevet  of  «> 
the  **  Mathematical  Theories  of  Heat,  Magnetism,  tain  for  gallant  and  meritorious  condaa  k  t: 
and  Electricity."  In  1855  he  was  chosen  vice-  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.  In  September,  Iv 
chancellor  of  the  university.  The  same  year  he  Captain  Williams  was  appointed  atJiuiani 
lost  his  wife,  and  for  a  time  was  much  absorbed  the  Military  Academy,  and  served  in  tliit  y- 
by  his  grief.  During  this  period,  byway  of  pacity  until  September,  1853,  having  in  Arr^-'- 
diverting  his  thoughts  from  his  affliction,  he  1853,  received  the  appointment  of  a*lr-i'. 
wrote  his  popular  work,  "  The  Plurality  of  a^'utant-general,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  tf 
Worlds,"  in  which  he  argued  that  none  of  the  tain  in  the  Adjutant-General's  DepartmcLL  1 
planets  save  the  earth  were  inhabited.  The  1861  he  was  appointed  msgor  in  the  same  «n»' 
severe  mental  labor  of  a  lifetime  had  its  ef-  and  in  September,  1861,  brevet  brigadicr-f.<* 
feet  upon  his  brain,  though  he  had  shown  no  eral  of  volunteers.  In  this  last  captci;j.- 
sign  whatever  of  failing  power,  unless  it  was  served  as  adiutant-general  of  the  Array  of  t: 
an  increased  somnolency,  but  an  accident  which  Potomac  under  its  different  commander*.  ^■''^ 
threw  him  from  his  horse,  with  no  injury  to  the  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  relieved ;  s:  '• 
skull,  produced  concussion  of  the  brain,  which  after  serving  upon  several  array  boanl-N  ^  • 
terminated  fatally  a  few«days  after.  Besides  the  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  dej'artEii' 
above-mentioned  works  on  physical  science,  under  General  Meade's  command. 

Dr.  Whewell  was  the  author  of  "  Astronomy  and       In  1864  General  Williams  was  transfvirtd  "' 

General  Physics  with  reference  to  Natural  The-  the  staff  of  Miyor-General  Grant»  as  acting  b- 

ology."  In  moral  philosophy,  he  wrote  "Lectures  spector-general  of  the  armies  of  the  rDlte"! 

on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England,"  States,  and  the  same  year  was  comraisc3o:_* 

**  Lectures  on  Systematic  MoraJity,"  and  "  Ele-  mig'or-general  of  volunteers,  by  brevet   fl^ 

ments  of  Morality,  including  Polity"  (1845).  held  the  full  rank  of  Keutenant-colonel  in  i-' 

In  regard  to  university  reform  he  had  written  regular  anny,  but  had  been  brevetted  col.^*- 

two  treatises  upon  education,  and  also  several  and  brigadier-general  "  for  gallant  and  cer!  •- 

upon  mechanics,  the  most  important  of  which  rious  services  during  the  war."    The  ^^-^^ 

are  a  **  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,"  and  ona  on  of  General  Williams  in  the  organization  <>i  »-^^ 

**  The  Mechanics  of  Engineering."   He  odited  Sir  army  can  hardly  be  overestimated ;  and  iltf  ^^ 
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wearied  energy  and  activity  he  constantly  dis- 
played throughout  its  history  in  the  monago- 
inent  of  his  department  were  the  admiration  of 
alL  His  tact,  evenness  of  temper,  kindness, 
zuodosty,  consideration  for  others,  his  zeal  and 
conscientionsness  in  his  lahorious  office,  his 
straightforward  disposition,  and  his  cheerful 
loyalty,  made  him  universally  respected  and 
beloved  in  the  army.  His  denth,  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  hrain,  was  douhtless  lias- 
tened  by  his  severe  application  to  his  duties. 

WILLSON,  Rev.  James  M.,  D.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  .and  professor  in  the  Covenanter  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Alleghany  City,  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1809 ;  died  at  Alleghany  City, 
Pa.,  August  31,  1866.    lie  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary ability,  a  profound  student  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,   and  a  lucid    and    skilful 
teacher  and  preacher.    He  was  regarded  as  the 
most  eminent  preacher,  professor,  and  scholar 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his 
death  leaves  a  void  not  easily  or  readily  filled. 
WISCONSIN.    This  State  has  an  area  of 
53,924  miles,   a   fertile  soil,  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  climate,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
population  and  wealth.    Numerous  railroads 
connect  the  principal  towns  with  each  other, 
and^,  with  the  harbors  on  Lake  Michigan,  afford- 
ing abundant  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  stim- 
ulating the  development  of  natural  resources. 
Agriculture  is  the    chief   occupation  of  the 
people,  though  other  interests  claim  a  large 
«?hare  of  attention.     The  lumber  trade  espe- 
cially has  grown  to  immense  proportions,  and 
the  collection  of  fnrs  gives  employment  to  large 
Ti umbers.    The  Legislature  met  January  9th. 
Among  the  important  acts  passed  was  one  sub- 
mitting to  the  people  the  question  of  calling  a 
State  convention  to  amend  the   constitution. 
A   resolution  was  adopted    instructing  their 
Senators  in  Congress  to  vote  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  over  the  President's  veto. 

The  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  all 
citizens  of  the  State,  irrespective  of  color. 
During  the  session  ^ve  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  general  and  private  laws  were  enacted. 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year,  were  $2,086,468,  and  the  disbursements 
$1,874,993.  The  present  indebtedness  of  the 
State  is  $2,282,191.  The  reduction  durmg  the* 
year  was  $410,000.  The  aggregate  valuation 
of  real  estate  is  $126,059,296.  Valuation  of 
all  real  and  personal  property,  $162,320,153. 
Amount  of  State  tax  levied,  $312,835.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  war  fund  during  the  year  were 
$173,757.  The  disbursements  amounted  to 
$172,166,  of  which  $153,125  were  paid  to  sol- 
diers' families. 

Over  $4,000,000  have  been  expended  from 
the  State  treasury,  for  war  purposes,  since 
April,  1861.  At  least  $8,000,000  have  been 
expended  by  cities,  counties,  and  towns  through- 
out the  State,  for  the  same  purpose,  making  a 
total  expenditure  on  account  of  the  war  of 
about  $12,000,000,  which  does  not  inclnde  the 
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millions  contributed  by  citizens  for  charitable 
purposes  connected  with  the  war. 

The  number  of  Stat^  banks  doing  business 
October  1st  was  nineteen,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $611,000 ;  the  amount  of  securities 
held  in  trust  for  banking  associations,  $143,054 ; 
amount  of  outstanding  circulation,  $142,557. 
Twenty-six  national  banks  have  been  organized 
in  the  State,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,780,000. 

No  satisfactory  plan  has  yet  been  adopted 
for  the  collection  or  reliable  agricultural  statis- 
tics. The  Secretary  of  State  is  required  by 
law  to  make  an  annual  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  leading  articles  of  produce  at  the  town 
where  raised,  at  the  point  of  shipment  on  the 
lake  shore,  and  in  New  York. 

The  aggregate  quantity  and  prices  returned 
and  estimated  of  the  ten  leading  articles,  for 
1866,  were  as  follows: 

Bushels  raised ! 11,629,188 

Valuation  where  raised $16,761,461 

"         on  lake  shore 23,509,706 

"         in  New  York 26,546,434 

COBX. 

Bushels  raised 13,410,836 

Valuation  where  raised $5,557,180 

**        on  lake  shore 8,851,148 

"         in  New  York 18,410,886 

OATS. 

Bushels  raised 14,789,660 

Valuation  where  raised $3, 987,663 

"         on  lake  shore 5,180,428 

**         in  New  York 9,159,481 

BABLCT. 

Bushels  raised 719,619 

Valuation  where  raised $452,516 

**        on  lake  shore 719,169 

"         in  New  York 821,698 

RTB. 

Bushels  raised. .  ^ 979,957 

Valuation  where  raised $479,636 

**        on  lake  shore 749,874 

«*        in  New  York 788,953 

PORK. 

Number  of  head 216,892 

Valuation  where  raised $4,336,000 

"         on  lake  shore 4,868,754 

"         in  New  York 6,330,468 

BUTTBB. 

Number  of  pounds 9,999,892 

Valuation  where  made $2,280,469 

"         on  lake  shore 2,497,467 

**         in  New  York 8,999,951 

CHBBSB. 

Number  of  pounds 1,216,801 

Valuation  where  made $185,459 

"         on  lake  shore 215,970 

"        in  New  York 815,870 

WOOL. 

Number  of  pounds 2,696,364 

Valuation  where  raised $1,155,608 

"         on  lake  shore 1,176,216 

in  New  York 1,418,176 

LCMBBS. 

Number  of  feet 928,908,661 

Valuation  where  made $2,271,265 

'*         at  Chicago 8,349,421 

"         at  St.  Louis 22,858,129 
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Tho  receipts  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  for  1866  It  is  reported  practicable  to  constrnct  a  lice 

amounted  to  12,664,448  bushels,  constituting  of  navigation  by  Rock  River  to  Lakes  Horicon 

that  city  the  largest  primary  wheat  depot  in  and  Winnebago,  with  at  least  the  capacity  of 

the  world.    The  number  of  acres  returned  for  the  Erie  Canal,  thereby  furnishing  to  the  people 

taxation  was  17,714,259,  at  an  assessed  value  along  its  route  facilities  for  the  transportation 

of  $92,211,406.  of  heavy  freight,  which  would  be  of  incalcuh- 

The  mining,  lumbering,  and  manufacturing  ble  advantage  to  them.     It  is  deemed  by  the 

interests  of  tJie  State  are  second  in  importance  engineers  in  charge,  that  the  Wisconsin  can  be 

to  agriculture  alone.     Millions  of  dollars  are  rendered  perfectly  navigable,  by  such  meticuls 

invested  in  these  pursuits,  controlled  by  a  class  of  engineering  as  have  been  tried  on  similar 

of  citizens  among  the  most  enterprising  and  in-  streams  elsewhere  and  found   sticcessful,  or. 

dustrious.  should  this  in  the  end  prove  impractictll?, 

Tho    energy  displayed    by  the  inhabitants  that  a  canal  of  large  capacity  can  be  InZt 

during  the  past  few  years  in  projecting  and  along  its  valley  at  a  cost  so  smoR  aa  to  warraiit 

carrying  out  successfdl  enterprises  of  internal  the  undertaking. 

improvement,  is  considerable,  and  will  soon  The  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  are  pro59ir- 

envelop  the  whole  State  in  a  network  of  much-  ous  in  a  high  degree ;  taxes  are  liberally  vote«i; 

needed  railways.    Among  the  most  important  a  good  class  of  buildings  is  found,  and  a  better 

now  projected  and  to  be  completed  at  an  early  one  is  in  progress,  well  furnished  with  all  \ht 

day,  are  the  Tomah  and  St.  Croix ;  Portage  and  articled  necessary  in  schools ;  an  increased  au  I 

Superior ;  Milwaukee  and  Fond  du  Lac ;  the  continually  increasing  demand  for  better  qcdl- 

Manitowoo  and  Mississippi ;  the  Oshkosh  and  fied  teachers  exists ;  a  greater  interest  is  taken 

Mississippi ;  the  Sugar  River  Valley,  from  the  in  education  by  the  people ;  associations  for  tbo 

State  line,  via  Ma^son,  to  Portage ;   the  St.  mutual  improvement  of  teachers  are  sprin^rJ*^ 

Croix  and  Superior,  extension  of  the  line  from  up ;  the  best  methods  of  teaching  are  Foujrhr. 

Sheboygan  to  Fond  du  Lac ;   the  lines  from  There  are  seventeen  academies  in  the  btau. 

Green  Bay  to  the  Mississippi ;   MinertJ  Point  having  90  teachers  and  2,200  students :  nmt 

to  Dubuque ;  Monroe  southwest  to  the  Missis-  colleges,  having  55  professors  and  1,439  sta- 

sippi ;    between  Omro    and    Oshkosh ;    from  dents ;    also,  two  hundred  and    twenty-ci^ht 

Madison,  northwest,  via  Baraboo  ;    and  Mil-  private  schools,  having  8,000  pupils, 

waukee  to  West  Bend.    The  completion  of  the  In  the  number  of  normal  schools  for  trainic; 

Korthern  Pacific  Railroad  will  develop  the  rich  teachers  Wisconsin  takes  the  lead  of  all  tie 

country  north  and  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  States  in  the  Union,  six  having  been  projecte*!— 

consequently  is  of  great  importance.  one  in  each  Congressional  district  in  the  Stdt^. 

f  l,itHi?ffi^T3n    *'^'''''*'>  "^^  portions  Of  ^he  number  of  children  in  the  SUte  bctwe«i 

this  State,  throwmg  open  its  remotest  parts.        the  ages  of  four  and  twenty S02> ' 

The  citizens  along  the  routes  of  many  of  them,     Number  attending  public  schools ij->4,i  ' 

alive   to  their  utility,  are  freely  contributing    Number  of  teachers  employed 7,-r 

largo  sums  of  money,  and  urging  them  on  by  ^^®  whole  amount  expended  br  the 

every  possible  means  to  a  speedy  completion.  P^^P*®  "^  ^"PP^'^  of  common  schooU      ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

The  number  of  railroad  companies  making  re-  The  amount  o/Vhe'sVliooi  fund  aV the     '      '"' 

ports  is  nine,  having  a  total  length  of  1,731  miles.        close  of  the  fiscal  year  was 2,141,535  :: 

Po^u.i  ««*«-iw  .«Ko»..:k»^                   ^^A  aoq  jtni\  aa  ^he  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year, 

Capital  actually  aubscnbed $14,099,400  00  being  for  sales  of  lands,  dues,  foani 

Number  of  through  passengers 260,528        paid,  tares,  etc..  amounted  to S29,4:2  4- 

Number  of  way  passengers 1, 897,058     The  disbursements  were $4^0,550  : . 

Total  number  of  passengers 2,157,576  The  amount  of  land  belonging  to  the  fund  i- 

Re^i"  U  fLm'**  Msln*^*"* '''^"^^^         ^311^00^67  463,463.93  acres. 

Receipt^  froS  property";;*.:::;:;;;      gUnUei  si  ^hc  school  fund  iscoraposed  of:  2.  Procc-.-!. 

Receipts  for  mails 189,287  61  •  of  all  lands  granted  by  the  United  Stati-*  !c^ 

support  of  schools;  2.   xVll  moneys  accmT.: 

Total  receipts  for  transportation..  $18,902,714  52  from  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  trespass  peSi.'- 

Amount  of  State  tax  paid 203,296  10  ^ies  on  school  lands ;  3.  All  fines  collect^!  i:L 

Passengers  and  others  killed.  15  the  several  counties  for  breach  of  the  perLi: 

Passengers  and  others  injured 17  ^^^^ .  ^^^  ^   j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  exempt::-. 

During  the  past  year  oflScers  detailed  by  the  from  military  duty. 

War  Department  have  made  surveys  of  a  por-  Wisconsin  has  manifested  a  liberal  spirit  i - 

tion  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  a  view  to  providing  for  the  destitute  and  unfortuniit^-, 

the  removal  of  obstructions  to  its  navigation,  and  in  establishing  such  reformatory  instir^- 

by  the  improvement  of  the  Rock  Island  and  tions  as  the  criminal  require.     Asylums  Lav. 

Des  Moines  Rapids.  been  established  for  the  insane,  the  deaf  a:)'.^ 

The  Illinois,  Rock,  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  dumb,  and  the  blind,  a  reform  school  for  juvebil- 

have  also  been  surveyed,  with  reference  to  a  offenders,  and  a  State  prison, 

water  communication  between  the  Mississippi  *  The  trustees  of  the  Insane  IJosf4ta]  report 

and  the  Great  Lakes.    Both  projects  are  con-  that  the  number  of  patients  in  the  iDsdtutiuo. 

sidered  entirely  feasible.  October  1st,  was  177. 
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dumber  admitted  daring  the  year 95  the  managers  have  erected  three  smaller  bnild- 

"   leptXrst^Sfa*''/!"::::::::::::  ifo  'ngs,  «t « cost  of  about  i4t,ooo  They  have 

*^              '  purchased  120  acres  of  land  for  farming  pur- 

Of  which  number  ninety-six  were,  males,  and  poses  at  a  cost  of  $7,600.    The  current  expenses 

eighty-four  females.  for  the  year  amounted  to  $24^026.14. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  The  condition  of  the  State  Prison  is  satis- 

to  Sn,205.03.    The  farm,  worked  principally  factory.    The  convicts  have  earned  during  the 

by  the  patient?,  hds  yielded  a  profit  during  the  year  $32,450.96. 

m>t  two  vears  of  over  $6,000.  ,              -        ,.        j      *    .  i  ^    • 

'  The  wliole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  ^^"eTe«.™f?  .!"..".  °^!!!^^T.*   $5  665  61 

Jnring  the  year,  upon  the  "Wisconsin  Institute  ' 

fur  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  Total  credits $38,006  57 

been  104.     Number  in  attendance,  October  1,  AmouDt  expended  for   support  of  the 

iSDG,  84.     The  trustees  received  from  the  State       P"*^° ^^*^^  ^ 

and  other  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  $20,-  Total  cost  to  the  State  during  the 

C7«.80,  and  have  expended  $24,070.28.  fiscal  year. $1,256  88 

Owing  to  adverse  legislation  in  18C5,  requir-    Number  of  convicts,  September  80, 1865 97 

injT  from  pupils  payment  for  board,  or  a  certifi-  "       "       **        received  during  the  year.. .  146 

catc  from  the  county  judge  of  the  inability  of  "       *'       "        dUcharffed  "      «*      **  •••  J^ 

parents  to  make  such  payment,  the  condition  increase  during  the  yeSr       '  Sept.  80, 1866....  169 

of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  very  nnsatis-  • 

factory.     The  number  of  pupils  has  decreased  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  deserves  con- 

froin  fifty-four  to  eighteen,  and  the  trustees  as-  sideration,  that  of  the  229  convicts  committed 

sert  that  "  from  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  during  the  past  three  years,  onlj/our  per  cent. 

efficient  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the  could  be  called  skilful   mechanics,  while  not 

in^titution,  by  the  action  of  this  law,  has  sud-  more  than  ten  per  cent,  knew  the  first  rudi- 

(Icnly  been  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  in-  ments  of  a  trade. 

bignificant."  The  Legislature,  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 

Tlie  expenditures  for   the   last  fiscal   year  sion,  passed  "  an  act  to  reorganize  and  enlai'ge 

T/ere,  for  building  shop  and   other  improve-  the  State  TJniversity."    By  this  act  the  uni- 

monts,  $7,790.05,  and  for  current   expenses,  versity  is  made  to  consist  of  a  College  of  Arts, 

81<^,471.74.  a  College  of  Letters,  and  "such  professional 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  "  Homo  "  for  sol-  and  other  colleges  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
diers'  orphans  was  opened  January  1st,  before  added  thereto,  or  connected  therewith."  The 
jirovii^iou  could  be  made  for  its  organization  under  College  of  Arts  is  designed  to  do  what  would 
State  control,  the  necessary  means  having  been  be  done  by  an  agricultm^al  college.  The  pro- 
furnished  in  great  part  by  private  subscription,  ceeds  of  the  240,000  acres  of  land,  granted  by 
The  amount  received  by  such  subscriptions  was  Congress  to  the  State  in  aid  of  an  agricultural 
$12,834.69.  The  amount  expended  for  repairs,  college,  are  to  be  given  to  the  university.  It 
furniture,  and  current  expenses,  was  $21,106.67.  was  made  a  condition  to  the  validity  of  this  act 
The  property  was  purchased  by  the  State  for  that  the  County  of  Dane,  in  which  the  univer- 
$10,000,  and  the  Home  became  a  State  institu-  sity  is  located,  should  guarantee  the  sum  of 
tion  March  31,  1866,  since  which  time  the  trus-  $40,000  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  and  im- 
teos  have  received  for  its  support  $25,000  from  provement  of  the  experimental  farm.  This 
the  State,  and  $404.76  from  other  sources,  condition  was  promptly  met.  The  regents 
Amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year,  $17,-  bave  purchased  195  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
400.20.  Balance  on  hand,  September  30, 1866,  original  plot,  including  various  buildings,  for  an 
$7,044.07.  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1867,  experimental  fiimi,  at  a  cost  of  $27,054. 
2.^8  children  had  been  received  into  the  Home,  The  total  productive  fund  of  the  institution 
of  whom  57  have  been  removed  by  parents  and  is  now  $168,298.55,  the  interest  of  which,  to- 
puardians,  and  5  have  died,  leaving  the  num-  gether  with  such  sums  as  may  be  received  for 
ber  of  inmates  on  that  day  236.  tuition,  room  rent,  etc.,  will  insure  an  annual 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Reform  income  of  about  $15,000,  while  tlie  estimated 

School  report  that  the  whole  number  of  chil-  expenditure  for  each  year  is  about  $21,000, 

dron  received  since  the  opening  of  the  school,  leaving  the  annual  income  of  the  institution 

July  23,  1860,  is  400.    Of  these,  340  were  boys,  inadequate    to    its    proper  support  by  about 

and  60  girls.    .  $6^000.    There  are  17,982  acres  of  university 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  during  the  past  \^'l  ^n^  233,556  acres  of  agricultural  coUege 

year  was T 209  land  belongmg  to  the  fund,  and  as  they  are 

Xumber  of  inmates,  October  1, 1865 155  disposed  ot'  the  deficit  will,  of  course,  diminish. 

*'       "           *'      1,  l««6. 134  6ne  student  from  eacb  Assembly  district  wiU 

Largest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time 160  ^^  admitted  free  of  charge  for  tuition. 

Xo  death  has  ever  occurred  among  the  in-  At  the  election  in  November,  the  whole 
mates  since  the  school  was  first  established,  number  of  votes  given  for  members  of  Con- 
On  the  10th  of  January  the  main  building  was  gress  was  134,739,  of  which  79,823  were  for 
destroyed  by  fire.    Instead  of  the  one  burned,  the  Republican  candidates,  and  65,416  for  the 
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Democratic.     The    Republican   majority  was  regular  Whig  and  Democratic  nominees,  ail 

23,907.     No  election  for  State  officers  took  was  reelected  in  1844,  but  in  1851  wmooca. 

place.    Five  Republican  members  of  Congress  a  change  in  his  political  rektions.    In  lfi.i3  li- 

were  elected,  and  one   Democratic  member,  was  elected  by  Democratic  votes  to  the  Tiiiu^i 

The  Legislature  is  divided  as  follows :  States  Senate  for  the  full  term,  in  place  of  Hox 

Senate.  Houae.  J.  W.  Miller,  and  was  succeeded  in  18.59  bj  the 

Republicans 22  73  Hon.  John  C.  Ten  Eyck.    By  this  body  he  wa 

Democrats 11  2«  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mar- 

Independent i  ufactures — his  largo  experience  in  that  brsDch 

WRIGHT,  Hon.    William,    United    States  of  industry  being  recognized  by  his  asoclfite. 

Senator  from  New  Jersey,  bom  in  Olarkstown,  He  was  also  an  efficient  member  of  the  coi- 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1791 ;  died  at  New-  mittee  to  audit  and  control  the  expenses  of  tie 

ark,  N.  J.,  November  1,1866.  His  ancestors  were  Senate.    Mr.  "Wright's  previous  bnaness  pc:- 

among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Connecticut,  and  suits,  of  course,  did  not  permit  him  to  jom  ii 

his  father.  Dr.  William  Wright,  was  a  prom i-  the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  k:L? 

nent  physician  and  citizen  of  Rockland  Cfounty.  views  were  always  intelligent  and  decidi^l,  iil 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  at  school  in  as  a  member  of  the  committees,  both  vHt  r 

Poughkeepsie  preparing  for  college  at  the  time  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  JvilI'. 

of  his  father's  death,  and  was  compelled  in  he  was  active,  intelligent,  and'inflnentiiL  Ii 

consequence  to  abandon  his  studies  and  learn  1863  Mr.  Wright  was  again  elected  to  tl.- 

the  trade  of  a  harness-maker.     The  industry  United  States  Senate,  a  successor  of  the  H'  n. 

and  vigor  of  his  character  were  here  shown,  J.  R.  Thompson,  who  died  the  previons  >cr:- 

for  besides  supporting  himselfj  he  was  able  to  mer,  and  whose  unexpired  term  had  bett  ttn- 

save  by  the  end  of  his  term  the  sum  of  three  porarily  filled  by  the  Hon.  R.  S.  Reld  ami  ii. 

hundred  dollars.    With  this  sum,  which  was  the  Hon  J.  W.  Wall.     For  the  last  year  or  m^ire 

foundation  of  the  large  fortune  he  subsequently  Mr.  W.'s  health  was  so  much  impaired  thi:  It 

acquired,  he  repaired  to  Bridgeport,  hired  a  was  unable  to  devot43  much  time  to  hb  >*2i:> 

small  store,  and  soon  began  to  develop  those  rial  duties. 

mental  resources  which  have  placed  him  at  the  WtjRTEMBERG,  a  kingdom  in  Gemirj 
head  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  King,  Charles,  bom  March  6, 1823;  snoitc'ki 
section  of  country.  Subsequently,  in  connec-  his  father,  June  25,  1864.  Area,  7,&t0m:ar. 
tion  with  his  lath^r-in-law  (the  late  William  miles;  population,  in  1864,  lJ48,ofS.  T!'. 
Peet)  and  Sheldon  Smith,  he  established  a  firm  revenue  for  the  financial  period  from  l^':-^  •' 
for  the  manufacture  of  harness  and  saddles,  hav-  1867  was  51,226,785  florins;  sorplns  rcuLiie 
ing  a  branch  house  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  over  expenditures,  34,077  florins.  The  lti;- 
1821  they  established  themselves  in  Newark,  consists  of  29,392  men.  The  public  dtM,*:. 
N.  J.  About  1854,  Mr.  Wright  retired  upon  a  September  8,  1866,  amounted  to  8^.40'".Ci 
large  fortune,  the  result  of  his  untiring  energy  florins.  In  the  German-Italian  war,  Vtitcn- 
and  diligence  in  business.  He  took  no  active  berg  took  sides  with  Austria,  and  furmjltil it- 
part  in  public  afiairs,  except  to  volunteer  his  ser-  contingent  to  the  8th  Federal  army  corpN  It 
vices  in  .defence  of  Stonington  in  the  war  of  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Pros?ii  ■: 
1812,  until  the  year  1840,  when  he  was  elected  August  13th,  in  virtue  of  which  it  had  tup' 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Newark  without  opposi-  8,000,000  florins  to  Prussia.  By  a  secret  trt.' 
tion.  He  was  at  that  time  attached  to  the  Whig  of  the  same  date,  Wiirtemburg  conclodtHl  if.  • 
party,  and  a  warm  friend  of  Henry  Clay.  In  Prussia  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliaDCi-,  ^^  • 
1842  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Represent-  engaged,  in  case  of  war,  to  place  its  armv  m-a" 
atives  as  an  independent  candidate  over  the  the  chief  command  of  the  King  of  Pras^i&- 


YOUNG,  Right  Rev.  Jostje  M.,  Roman  Cath-  teaching  the  catechism  soon  attracted  tV'  i-" 

olic  Bishop  of  Erie,  born  in  Sanford,  Maine,  tention  of  the  bishop,  who,  discerninir  in  ^''^^ 

August,  1808 ;  died  at  Erie,  Pa.,  September  18,  talents  of  a  high  order,  sent  him  to  Moont  "' 

1866.    He  was  born  of  Protestant  parents,  but  Mary's  College,  Emmettsburg,   Md.,  to  i' 

entered  the  Catholic  church  at  the  age  of  nine-  pletc  his  studies  and  prepare  for  thepriesdj^* 

teen  years.    Having  served  an  apprenticeship  In  1837  he  was  ordained,  and  labored  for  re.' 

to  the  printing  business  in  the  office  of  the  years  with  great  zeal  and  success  in  tlie  t:  ^ 


Cincinnati,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  of-    O'Connor  was   translated  from  Pitt^bcn:  ■ 
fice  of  the   Catholic  Telegravh,    His  zeal  in    the  new  see,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  at  that  VJ 
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pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  was  ap-  was  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Cincinnati, 

pointed  to  sacceed  him.    Sach  was  the  hnmil-  in  1854.    Once  entered  on  •  his  new  field  of 

itj  of  Dr.  Yonng,  however,  that  he  would  fain  labor,  Bishop  Young  devoted  all  the  powers  of 

decline  the  honor  of  being  raised  to  the  episco-  his  mind  and  the  energy  of  his  character  to 

pacy,  and  earnestly  besought  the  Holy  Father  the   interests   of  his   diocese,  and  with  the 

to  allow  him  to  decUne  accepting  the  appoint-  limited  means  at  his  command,  and  the  thin 

ment.    His  request  was  granted  in  so  far  as  and  widely  scattered  population,  he  accom- 

Pittsbnrg  was  concerned,  but  he  was  imme-  plished  great  things,  and  left  behind  him  many 

diately  appointed  to  the  see  of  Erie,  Bishop  evidences  of  his  zeal  and  charity. 
O'Connor  being  retranslated  to.Pittsbuig.     He 
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10 ;  action  of  the  Legislature,  10 ;  stay  laws,  10 ;  general  lie,  25;  convention  to  reformthe  constitution,  25 ;  wool- 

Stat«  amnesty  granted,  10;  finances  of  the  State,  10;  clip,  26;  finances,  26;  Immlgratton,  26;  consequences, 

effects  of  the  stay  bw,  11 ;  banks,  11 ;  tax  on  cotton,  11 ;  26* 

Insane  hospital,  11 ;  penitentiary,  11 ;  university,  11 ;  ^rl:an«0«.— Election,  26 ;  votes,  26 ;  who  were  voters,  26 ; 

schools,  11 ;  land  grants  to  railroads,  11 ;  negro  suffrage  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  26 ;  its  acts,  26 ;  approval  of 

in  the  Legislature,  11 ;  revised  code,  11 ;  views  of  the  President  Johnson,  26 ;  sympathy  for  Jefferson  Davis, 

Governor  on  the  Federal  Constitutional  Amendment,  27;  action  relative  to  the  amendment  of  the  Federal 

11,12;  action  of  the  Legislature,  12  ;  destitution,  12;  Constitution,  27 ;  views  of  the  amendment,  27;  publio 

•Ids  to  the  suffering,  12 ;  census  of  1866,  12 ;  table  of  sentiment,  27 ;  views  of  the  Legislature  on  the  action  of 

population,  18 ;  legislation  relative  to  freedmen,  18 ;  legal  the  State  In  her  legislative  capacity  during  the  war,  28* 
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reports  of  committed  on  the  subject,  28;  election  of  Sen*  ciety,  66;  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Sc^tj,  57. 

ator,  29 ;  public  schools,  29 ;  debt,  29 ;  resources,  29 ;  so-  Free  Mission  Society,  57 ;  Historical  Society,  57;  Tkv  t. 

dal  condition  of  the  people,  29.  Missionary  Society,  57;  SontherD  Baptist  Ccaaeetior, 

Armenian  CA«rcAefc-^ee  Eastern  Churches,  57;  Campbellltes,  67 ;  Frte-Will  Baptists,  57;  Serestb- 

Army  0/ the  Vhited  States.— Trooits  in  service,  dO;  progress  Day  Baptists,  68;  Tnnkera,  68;  other  denomiaarloeN 

of  disbanding,  80 ;  measures  of  Congress  regulating  the  63 ;  churches  in  Great  Britain,  66 ;  do.  on  the  CoctlAf  zt, 

military  establishment,  80 ;  letter  of  Qenerol  Grant  rela-  59 ;  do.  In  Asia,  59. 

tiye  to  the  army  bills  before  Congress,  80 ;  action  of  Con-  JSavaWc^— Goyemment,  69 ;  area,  59 ;  army,  50 ;  vsr  la  <kr- 

greas,  8t ;  the  military  establishment  of  the  country  as  many,  S9. 

reorganized,  82;  commanding  of^cers  of  the  new  rcgi-  Beauhoxt,  db  la  BosnmBX. — Birtli,  69 ;  career,  29;  <ksMu 

ments  of  cavalry,  infsintry,  and  reserve  corps,  82 ;  deslg-  69. 

nations  of  regiments,  82  ;-inilitary  departments  of  the  Beck,  CHAnLza.— Birth,  59 ;  pursuits,  59;  death,  6Ql 

country,  83;  assignment  of  the  military  bands,  84 ;  lieu-  Belgium. — Government,  €0;  area,  60;  fluaDceSi,  O;  eca- 

tonant-gcncralship,  84 ;  movements  of  troops,  84;  estl-  merce,00;  action  of  Legislative  Chambers,  69;  diffiesl^r 

mates  of  expenditures,  84 ;  appropriations,  85 ;  bounty  with  Holland,  fiO. 

to  volunteers,  85 ;  grand  aggregate  of  individuals  on  the  Bingham,  Johk  A. — Representative  Srom  Ohio,  1S4 ;  efes 

X>ension  roll,  85 ;  report  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  85 ;  Joint  resolutions  f<nr  an  amendment  of  the  Constftstiaa, 

Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  86 ;  Quartermaster's  Depart*  181 ;  on  representation  and  taxation,  147 ;  reports  ftm. 

ment,  86 ;  Subsistence  Department,  86 ;  Medical  Depart-  Joint  committee,  182 ;  ofTers  a  resolatlon,  etc,  ISC;  ca 

ment,  86 ;  distribution  of  artificial  limbs,  87 ;  cemeteries,  ddmlssion  of  Tennessee  mcmbere,  S23L 

87;  sanitary  measures,  87;  engineer  corps,  87;  ordnance  Bluxt,  Eomukd.— Birth,  60 ;  pursuits,  60 ;  deatli,  6^ 

department,  87 ;  sapplies  during  the  war,  87 ;  breech-  JSoh'rtd.— Population,  61 ;  army,  61 ;  civil  war,  61 ;  pr9&e<!s 

loading  muakcts,  8S;  cannon,  endurance  ol^  8S ;  stock  of  against  the  alliance  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  etc,  61 ;  dispstc 

war  equipage,  88 ;  West  Point  Academy,  89 ;  a  board  to  with  Chill,  61.          • 

report  on  infantry  tactics,  89 ;  system  of  General  Upton,  J%m«-^/aciK:.— Nature,  62 ;  modes  of  rebomiag,  6S ;  le^r 

89.  and  Coisinier^s  process  with  steam,  68;  Beaae*9  process, 

«aHLXT,  James  M.— Bepresent^tive  from  Ohio,  124 ;  offers  a  68 ;  disposition  of  refuse  bone-black,  64. 

bill,  143 ;  offers  a  resolution  on  protecting  freedmen,  182.  Boitbbon,  Maeis  AMjfcuB.— Birth,  C4 ;  career,  64 ;  death.  A 

ui«ia.— Progress  of  the  Bussians  in  Ceniral  Asia,  89 ;  move-  Boutwell,  Geoboe  G.— Bepresentatlve  UramMaa&Mihxzsesa, 

ments  in  China,  89 ;  relations  of  Japan  to  foreigners,  40 ;  '         124 ;  against  admission  of  Tennessee  membcxa,  231 

British  India,  40 ;  area  and  population  of  countries  in  Botkton,  C.  B.— Elected  chaphiin  of  the  House,  lA 

Asia,  40.  Beaikabd,  Thomas.— Birth,  65;  pursoita,  65;  death,  GL 

At^onomical  Phenomena  and  Proffress.—'PrograsB  in  Bkaitoe,  WrLUAM  T.— Birth,  65 ;  pursuits^GC;  deaik,6& 

1866,  40 ;  the  temi>orary  or  variable  star  in  Corona,  40 ;  J!?rae27— Government,  66 ;  ministry,  66 ;  Ajnslcaii  mlnifScr. 

eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  its  relations  to  gla-  66 ;  army,  66 ;  navy,  66 ;  commerce,  66 ;  area,  66 ;  pepa- 

cial  epochs,  42;  sun-spots,.  42 ;  spectra  of  some  of  the  lation,  66;  liberation  of  slaves,  66;  decree  ofye&irjr  iht 

fixed  stars,  the  moon,  and  the  planets,  43 ;  comets,  43 ;  Amazon  Bivcr  to  foreign  bottoms,  66 ;  tbe 


influence  of  the  tidal  wave  on  the  moon^s  motion,  44;  country,  67;  proceedings  of  Psrliament,  67; 

lodiacal  light,  44 ;  nebula;,  44 ;  the  force  which  prolongs  tion,  67. 

the  heat  and  light  of  the  run  and  other  fixed  stars,  46 ;  JSretnen. — City,  (^ ;  area,  ^ ;  popnlatioLi,  6S ;  eoaimercc.  C5. 

asteroids,  46;  astro-photometer,  46;  works  and  memoirs,  J3rt(f(7M.— Hudson  Biver  at  Albany,  6S ;  Cindnaati  s&^^es- 

46.  sion,  60 ;  Connecticut  Biver;  69 ;  Susqaehaaaa  Iwiixe, 

A  iM^o.— Government,  46 ;  loss  of  territory,  46 ;  population,  70 ;  illustrations,  71, 72. 

46;  receipts,  46;  army,  47;  navy,  47;  relations  with  JSritiah  Korth  .anMrtca.— Government,  7S;   Osiinet,  T: 

Prussia,  47;  correspondeftce,  47;  negotiations,  47;  ex-  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  SUtcs,  78;  e^sf  r- 

citement  in  the  German  provinces,  47;  relations  with  encc,73;  American  propositions,  73 ;  fisheries^  74;  i»>n- 

Italy,  48 ;  new  ministry,  48 ;  its  aim,  4S ;  speech  of  the  orandnm  of  delegates,  74 ;  report  to  the  British  ml^isttT. 

foreign  minister,  4S ;  reorganization  of  the  army  needed,  74 ;  Canadian  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  BnxX  7: . 

48 ;  attempt  to  assassinate  the  emperor,  43 ;  difficulties  negotiations,  75;  Fenian  disturbances,  75;  fJM^Mt***  Pk-- 

with  Hungary,  48 ;  Poles  of  Galicla,  49.  liament,  76 ;  address  of  the  Govemor-GencnJi,  76;  f  n«erb 

AzRauo,  Massimo  T.— Birth,  49 ;  career,  49 ;  death,  49.  of  Lord  Monck,  76 ;  confederation,  77 ;  annexation  to  thf 

United  States,  77 ;  action  of  the  United  States  Cbajrres 

on  relations  with  Canada,  77;  Bed  Biver  eettlemect.  >: 

B  copper  mines,  78;  gold  mines,  79 ;  coal-fields,  SO;  ec=- 

merce,  SO ;  imports  into  Canada  f<«  the  fiscal  rev  esU- 

J^aeZefi.— Government,  50 ;  area,  50 ;  population,  60 ;  finances,  ing  June,  1S66, 81 ;  exports  do.,  81 ;  Imports  aad  experts 

50.  of  eastern  provinces,  62 ;  product  of  tbe  flshetii:s  € ; 

Badoeb,  Geosoe  R— Birth,  50 ;  career,  50 ;  death,  50.  act  for  the  union  of,  657. 

Bakes,  Jomr.— Bepresentatlve  firom  Illinois,  124 ;  offers  a  Bbooks,  James.— Bepresentatlve  f^m  New  Tofrk,  124 ;  cq 

resolution,  141.  admission  of  representatives  of  Southern  8tates,  126 : « :: 

Ball,  Dteb.— Birth,  51 ;  pursuits,  51 ;  death,  51.  representation  and  taxation,  146. 

Banoboft,  Gbobob.— Delivers  an  oration  on  the  anniversary  Beoomall,  Joust  M.->Bepresentatlve  fh>m  FennsylTu^ 

of  Lincoln^s  death,  287.  ^  124;  offers  a  resolution  to  change  tbe  ba^  of  rvfrr- 

J!?anit«.— The  new  system,  51 ';  number  of  banks,  51 ;  increase  sentation  in  Congress,  180 ;  offers  a  resolotloai  mi  rtec-.- 

of  circulation,  51;  liabilities,  52;  assets,  53;  national  struction,  144. 

banks  and  State  banks,  54 ;  quarterly  reports  of  associa-  Bbow^,  B.  Gbatz.— Senator  lh>m  Uiasoixri,  124 ;  effv39  rso- 

tlons,  54 ;   European  bank  movement,  55 ;   bank  of  lution  relative  to  equal  sufl^e,  etc,  140. 

France,  liabilities  and  assets  oi;  5Sl  Bttckalew,  Cuablxs  B.— Senator  teom  Pennaytvasia.  I?4 : 

Papfi«t«.~Begular  Baptists,  56;  numbers,  56;  Missionary  on  the  basis  of  representation,  152;  offers  an  affieBJo^ri 

Union,  56;  Publication  Sodety,  56;  Home  Mission  So-  to  committce*s  proposition,  1S9. 
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SrsoESS,  Okobqe.— Birth,  82;  edneation,  82 ;  purflultB,  82; 

death,  82. 
^urmah,—Sltvi:itioHj  88 ;  popnlailoDf  88 ;  composed  of  king- 

domt,  88 ;  goTernment,  83 ;  wild  tribes,  83 ;  a»sassina- 

tiona,  83 ;  proceedings  of  conspirators,  83 ;   revolution 

Bnpprcssed,  88. 
BxTBTOX,  Waxksb.— Birth,  SI;  porsults,  84 ;  death,  81 


OaU/omia.^ATt&y  84;  popnlatloii,  81;  OoTemmcnt,  84; 
mining  product,  84;  exportation  of  copper  ores,  84; 
quicksilver  mines,  84;  prodnct  and  export  of^  85;  agri- 
tnilture,85;  culture  of  the  vine,  85;  wheat  product,  85; 
silk  culture,  85 ; '  manufJEictures,  85 ;  commerce  of  the 
State,  86;  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  86;  educational  sys- 
tem, 66. 
Campbell,  ALEXA2n>EB.— BIrlh,  87;  pursuits,  87;  death,  87. 

Oandia  (or  Crete).— Area,  87 ;  population,  87 ;  Insuirectlon, 
87;  its  causes,  87;  proceedings,  87;  proclamation  of  the 
governor,  87;  reply  of  the  Cretan  Assembly,  87;  charac" 
ter  of  the  contest  now  assumed,  88 ;  appeals  to  foreign 
Qovemments  for  intercession,  88 ;  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, SS ;  military  movements  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, 88 ;  proclamations,  69 ;  capture  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Arkadi,  89 ;  details,  89 ;  losses,  89 ;  another  pt^la- 
matlon  of  the  Cretan  Assembly,  90;  action  of  Turkish 
Oovemmont,  90;  sympathy  of  Greece,  00;  ditto  Bus- 
Bla»90. 

Ca^  Lewis.— Dirlh,  90;  public  career,  91 ;  death,  92. 

Catth  Plague. — Its  appearance  In  Europe,  93 ;  extent  of  its 
ravages  In  Great  Britain,  98;  diseases  In  the  TTestem 
States,  93. 

Central  America. — How  composed,  93.  Guatemala:  gov-- 
emment  oi^  93;  area,  93;  divisions  of  the  country,  93; 
debt,  98 ;  commerce,  9&  San  Salvador :  government,  93 ; 
area  and  popuhttion,  94;  receipts  and  expenditures,  94; 
commerce,  94.  Honduras :  government,  94 ;  area  and 
population,  94 ;  commerce,  94.  Nicaragua:  government, 
M;  area  and  population,  94;  depiiriments,  94.  Costa 
Bica :  area  and  population,  94 ;  Increase,  94. 

CsflABiNi,  Sforza.— Birth,  94;  pursuits,  94;  death,  94. 

Crajiusb,  Jomr  W.— Bepresentatlvo  from  New  York,  124 ; 
offers  a  resolution,  288. 

Chabe,  S.  p.— Chief  Justice  United  States,  514;  on  the  trial 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  514  •        ^ 

CA«mi«f/*y.— Progress  of  the  year,  94;  new  elements,  94;  a 
single  primary  element,  95 ;  new  chiss  of  compound  me- 
tallic radicals,  95 ;  a  new  alcohol,  95;  ozone,  96;  isom- 
erism, 96;  source  of  muscular  power,  96;  the  sulphides, 
97;  some  properties  of  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  93;  bi- 
chloride of  carbon,  93;  new  variety  of  phosphorus,  98; 
natural  and  artificial  production  of  the  diamond,  98; 
ammonium  amalgam,  99;  new  aniline  colors,  99;  de- 
tection of  chloride,  etc.,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  99 ; 
lime  crucibles  for  great  heats,  100 ;  works  and  papers  on 
chemical  subjects,  100. 
'TAi^i— Government,  100;  finances,  100;  army,  100;  debt, 
100;  fleet,  100;  popuhition,  100;  blockade  of  the  Span- 
lards,  100 ;  treaty  with  Peru,  101 ;  bombardment  of  Val- 
paraiso threatened,  101;  negotiations,  101 ;  manifesto  of 
the  Spanish  admiral,  102 ;  action  of  foreign  residents,  102 ; 
Diilure  of  efforts  for  peaceful  adjustment,  103 ;  protest, 
'103;  the  bombardment,  104;  report  of  Com.  Bodgers, 
104 ;  losses,  104 ;  manifesto  of  the  consuls,  104 ;  blockade 
raised,  105;  Spanish  subjects  ordered  to  leave,  105;  elec- 
tion of  President,  105. 
China,— inotL^l^'y  population,  105;  army,  105;  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  105;  imports  and  expoxts,  106;  treaty 


with  Belgium,  106;  eonvention  with  British  and  French 
ministers,  106;  steamship  line  from  San  Francisco,  106; 
trade,  106;  native  traders,  106;  piracy  in  Chinese  waters, 
106 ;  progress  of  missions  in.  China,  107. 

C9ko^a,jl«/a^ieL— Appearance  in  the  United  States,  107;  re- 
sults of  the  International  Cholera  Conference  at  Constan- 
tinople, 107-108;  results  on  the  subject  of  quarantine, 
100 ;  the  epidemic  in  Europe,  109 ;  fatal  results,  109;  and 
cases  in  New  York,  109 ;  arrival  of  vessels  with  cholera 
cases,  110;  Its  oourae  in  New  York,  111 ;  ditto  Brooklyn 
and  other  cities,  111 ;  knowledge  of  the  treatment  not 
greatly  advanced.  111. 

Christian  (7o»ne(^Jon.— Numbers,  111;  Convention,  111; 
confer^ces  represented.  111 ;  report  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  112;  platform  of  the  denomination,  112;  South- 
em  Christian  Convention,  112. 

Church  qf  God.— A.  denomination,  when  organized,  112; 
their  bellei;  112;  the  church,  how  divided,  112;  meeting 
of  delegates,  112;  letter  fr^m  Texas,  112;  Periodicals, 
118. 

Claek,  Daniel.— Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  124 ;  offers 
amendments,  189 ;  on  the  bin  to  relieve  officers,  219 ; 
on  Stockton^s  right  to  his  seat,  227 ;  on  the  bill  for  the 
election  of  Senators,  231. 

Clat,  Cleu£2;t  C— Birth,  113;  pursuits,  113;  death,  113. 

Cletxlakd,  EusiLi  LoBD.— Birth,  113;  pursuits,  118;  death, 

llSw 

Colt  AX,  Schdtleb.— Kepresentatlve  from  Indiana,  124; 
chosen  Speaker,  127 ;  address,  127 ;  oath,  127. 

Colotnbia^  United  Statet  o/l— Government,  114;  finances, 
114;  claims  of  territory,  114;  commerce,  114;  resignation 
of  the  President,  114;  diflicuUy  with  the  United  States 
Minister,  114;  decree  concerning  the  Panama  Bailroad, 
114;  Colombian  Congress,  114. 

Colorado. — Failure  of  the  bill  for  admission  to  pass  Con- 
gress, 114;  objection,  114;  veto,  115;  election  for  delegate, 
115;  capital,  115;  mining  iDteh}sts,  115;  views  of  the 
Governor,  115 ;  population,  115 ;  activity  of  Its  friends  for 
admission  as  a  State,  116;  area  of  the  State,  116;.  mining 
product,  116;  copper  and  silver,  116;  iron,  117;  speci- 
mens of  silver  ore,  117;  agriculture,  117;  Memorial  rela- 
tive to  the  admission  ot,  281. 

Commerce  of  ike  United  States.— "Errors  In  statement  of 
imports,  117;  bonds  held  in  Europe,  117;  imports  of 
1866,113;  exports  from  New  York  during  each  month 
of  the  year,  118;  da  for  six  years,  118;  exporti  of  spe- 
cie, 118;  balance  of  trade  against  u».,  118;  cause  of  hrge 
importations,  118;  exports  iVvim  Now  York,  exclusive 
of  specie,  119;  foreign  imports,  119;  da  at  New  York 
for  a  series  of  years,  119 ;  receipts  for  customs  at  New 
York,  119 ;  arrivals  of  vessels,  120 ;  do.  coastwise,  120 ; 
tonn.nge  of  the  New  York  canals,  120 ;  value,  120 ;  move- 
ment of  freight,  120;  tonnage  arriving  at  tide-water, 
120;  specie  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1866,  120 ;  results,  121 ;  specie  value  of  ex- 
ports and  imports  for  a  series  of  years,  122;  value  of 
produce  received  at  New  Orleans  for  a  series  of  years, 
122. 

Congragationalists.—'Sumber  of  churches,  122;  location, 
122;  pastors  in  British  America,  123;  total  membership 
of  the  chnrches,  128;  benevolent  contributions,  128: 
Southern  missions,  128;  Congregationalism  in  England, 
123. 

Oonffrese,  U.  ^— When  convened,  124 ;  in  the  Senate,  cre- 
dentials of  John  P.  Stockton  presented,  124;  protest 
made,  124;  resolutions  decbratory  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitutional  Amendment,  125;  resolutions  declar- 
atory of  the  duty  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  guaran- 
ties of  the  national  security  and  the  national  Ihith  in  the 
Southern  States,  125;  da  declaratory  of  the  duty  o^ 
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Congress  in  respect  to  the  loyal  eitizens  In  Soathem 
SUtes,  12&     . 

In  the  Honse,  motion  to  elect  a  Speaker,  126;  first 
•oltle  who  are  members  of  the  House,  126;  if  Tennesseo 
Is  not  in  the  Union  and  its  people  aliens,  by  what  right 
does  the  President  hold  his  seat?  126;  reasons  of  the 
Clerk  for  omitting  certain  States,  126;  Louisiana  repre- 
sentatives, 126;  Schuyler  CoUkz  chosen  Speaker,  127; 
bis  speech,  127 ;  takes  the  oath,  127. 

Motion  for  a  Joint  committee  of  fifteen,  123 ;  adopted, 
12a 

In  the  Senate,  credentials  of  Mississippi  Senators  pri»- 
sented,  128;  resolutions  of  the  Vermont  Legishtture  on 
reconstruction  of  Southern  States,  1291 

In  the  House,  election  of  Chaplain,  128;  C  B.  Boyn- 
ton  nominated,  128;  his  qualifications,  12S;  Thos.  H. 
Stockton  nominated,  128;  his  qualifications,  128;  Chaa. 
B.  Parsons  nominated,  129 ;  his  qoaliflcations,  129 ;  H  C 
Matlock  nominated,  129;  his  qoaliflcations,  129;  Tbos. 
H.  Stockton's  nomination  seconded,  129;  James  Presley 
nominated,  129 ;  his  qualifkations,  129 ;  James  G.  Butler 
nominated,  129;  his  qualifications,  129;  J.  H.  C.  Bout6 
nominated,  129;  his  qualifications,  129;  B.  H.  Xadal 
nominated,  129;  his  qualifications,  129;  John  W.  Jack< 
eon  nominated,  129;  his  qualifications,  129;  John  Cham- 
bers nominated,  190;  his  qualifications,  180;  Gen.  Grant 
suggested,  130;  election  of  C.  B.  Boynton,  180. 

Besolatlon  ivlatiTe  to  repudiation  of  the  public  debt, 
180;  adopted,  ISO. 

Besolutlons  on  omendments  to  the  Constitution,  180; 
read  and  referred,  180;  resolution  to  base  representation 
on  the  number  of  electors  Instead  of  population,  ISO, 

Besolutlons  relative  to  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 181 ;  do.  on  the  origin  of  lowers  of  govemment, 
taxation,  color,  and  mercy  to  enemies,  181. 

In  the  Senate,  resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
tat  information  respecting  the  Southern  States,  181 ;  his 
reply,  181;  report  of  Gen.  Grant,  182;  call  for  G«& 
Schun^s  report,  188;  discussion,  188. 

In  the  House,  resolution  to  admit  Southern  represent- 
atives to  the  fioor  pending  the  quMtion  of  thoir  admis- 
sion, 188 ;  do.  edling  for  information  relative  to  a  decree 
of  peonage  In  Mexico,  188L 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  for  a  Joint  committee  of 
fifteen  on  reconstruction,  188;  amendment  to  refer  all 
popers  to  said  committee,  188;  the  House  resolution  is  a 
pledge  to  eaeh  House  not  to  readitilt  Southern  States  un- 
til a  report  has  been  made,  184 ;  present  portion  of  those 
States,  184;  not  to^y  loyal  States,  134;  the  purpose  for 
both  Houses,  184;  construction  of  the  resolution,  184; 
aU  these  questions  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  185;  it  is  eonslitnted  to  consider  such 
questions,  185;  the  Senate  does  not  stand  on  an  equality 
with  the  House  in  the  proposed  committee,  185;  the 
resolution  reaches  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  Con- 
greea,  186;  suppose  this  provision  had  been  in  the  reso- 
lution to  raise  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  186;  the  two  Houses  under  the  Constitution,  135; 
the  resolution  takes  ttom  the  Senate  all  power  to  act 
until  a  report  is  made,  186;  It  excludes  eleven  States  of 
the  Union,  186;  status  of  the  States,  186 ;  the  dlsorgaoi- 
cation  did  not  destroy  States,  186;  important  to  have  a 
committee,  186;  the  committee  could  accomplish  all 
with  reference  of  credentials  or  change  in  the  order  of 
boslneas,  187;  the  ailmission  of  Senators  is  not  involved 
In  tills  question,  187;  many  things  been  done  for  which 
there  was  no  authority,  187 ;  what  determines  the  rights 
of  States  to  be  represented  here,  188;  resolution  adopted 
after  the  battle  of  Manassas,  133;  shall  a  report  of  a  Joint 
eommittee  of  the  two  Houses  override  a  fundamental 


law  of  the  land  ?  1^;  this  subject  bekn^  odorirnr  to 
the  Senate,  188;  what  is  the  resolatkm?  128:  haii 
organizations  in  certidn  States  of  the  Unida  hiTe  kia 
usurped  and  overthrown,  133;  amcodmnit  (iA»d,ia; 
the  committee  can  give  us  no  infcnnaUoo  vhld  v«  <I« 
not  now  possess,  189 ;  duty  of  the  FkcsideBt,  19;  «kt 
has  ho  done?  189;  amendment  rejected,  VSi\  mcht^ 
adopted,  189;  the  resolution,  189;  eobsldaed  is  t2i<; 
House,  189;  does  it  not  conflict  with  the  sevettii  sedkn 
of  the  first  artlde  of  the  ConstttotiQa,  140;  eramirA: 
appointed,  140;  reference  of  all  papen  to  ccaadsm. 
140;  authority  to  send  tor  persons  and  popcn  patti 
140. 

In  the  Senate,  instmctlons  to  the  reconstradkB  eoa- 
mlttee,  140. 

In  the  House,  resolutions  relative  to  dssi  ick  al 
aristocracy  as  a  privileged  power,  141. 

In  the  House,  reference  of  nresldenfs  nieifli9e,141: 
first  duty  of  Congress  to  pa£S  a  law  deeliriog  the  eofrS- 
tion  of  these  outside  or  deftmct  Stat^  ind  pr»Tt&; 
proper  civil  governments  for  them,  141 ;  never  ifeoald  > 
reorganized  as  in  the  Union  untfl  the  Coostitgtica  i» 
been  so  amended  as  to  secure  porpctoal  asoefidraej  u 
the  Union  party,  141 ;  representation  Ihxm  itase  Sta£ti 
141 ;  duty  on  exports,  141;  Congren  is  bound  to  provide  i« 
the  emancipated  slaves  until  they  can  take  an  of  ttes- 
selves,  142;  two  things  of  vital  importasce.  lU;  svL::- 
man*5  government,  142 ;  this  Congress  should  Mtfbetn! 
of  reprobation  upon  such  a  doctrfne,  148;  thii  isaeca 
white  man^s  government,  14&, 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to(the  ddit  «f  tbe 
late  Confdderacy,  148. 

Do.  for  an  equitable  division  of  azms  taag  ik 
Korthera  States,  148. 

Da  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  ekctire  fti&dift 
In  SUtes,  143.      . 

A  bill  to  enable  :**yal  cftlsens  in  Sontbern  Ststa  n 
form  a  constitution  and  State  gOTcnmient,  liS. 

Amendment  to  the  Constitutioii  relatfre  to  tbc  Ccs- 
federate  debt,  reported  from  the  Judiciny  CociiBiB«<-, 
148;  action  of  the  House,  148-144 

Eesolntlon  relative  to  retaining  the  mlfitsy  tew  d 
the  Govemment  in  the  Southern  States,  1U\  ptsse^ 

}**• 
Do.  on  the  legitimate  oonseguences  of  the  nr,  lii 

Do.  on  the  Presidents  Message,  and  the  prindi^i 
Uierein  advocated,  144 ;  referred  to  the  Joint  CommittK. 
14& 

Da  on  the  support  of  the  measures  of  tbe  FresMat 
by  the  House,  145. 

Do.  on  the  proper  requirements  to  be  soeored  (has  t^ 
Southern  States  on  establishing  Federal  reUtiue*  t::: 
them,  145l 

Da  on  the  grants  of  powers  under  the  ConftinLx, 
etc:,  145. 

A  Joint  resolution  teom  the  Beconstraetics  Coo- 
mlttee  relative  to  representation  and  taxatiea,  W\ 
purposes  to  change  the  basis  of  representiUiea  to  & 
representation  upon  all  persona,  provided  vben  > 
State  excludes  a  particnhu'  dsM,  it  shsll  sot  be  <?* 
titled  to  reptesenUtion  for  that  clasi^  146;  its  sdo^ 
would  prevent  qualified  suffnge  to  ocIorDd  p^^> 
146;  many  reasons  tor  Its  commendatioB,  UCi  ^^ 
propositions  Introduced  only  for  the  pupoee  d  tp^ 
Uon,  146;  objections  to  the  resolution,  146;  va^yi- 
ment  offered,  147;  the  question  towers  sIwtb  ill  pvt? 
consideration,  147;  this  action  is  proposed  oa  tltf  I?'^ 
clple  that  the  Southern  States  sre  subjugated,  lit;  ti< 
principle  examined,  147;  resolatloa  reconuaitted,  14 
reported  back  amended,  147;  ado;»t<d,  14ik 
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BesolutloDs  on  the  right  of  8«c6m1oii,  powers  of  Con- 
greats,  and  the  soparation  of  the  black  race  from  the 
whites.  14& 

Beenlntton  on  secesston,  rights  of  blaoks,  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  Confederate  debt,  14S. 

Beeolatlons  on  the  object  of  the  war,  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  military  occupation  of  the  Southern  States,  149; 
adopted,  149. 

In  the  Senate,  amendment  of  the  Constitution  rektive 
to  the  apportionment  of  representation  considered,  149 ; 
nolhing  less  than  another  compromise  of  human  ri^ts, 
149 ;  counter  proposition  oflTered,  149 ;  in  vain  to  expect 
the  return  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  Union  until 
that  security  for  the  Ihturo  found  in  the  equsd  rights  of 
all,  whether  in  the  court-room  or  ballot-box,  was  oIh 
tained,  149;  necessity  and  duty  of  exercising  the  Juris- 
diction of  Congress,  149 ;  impartial  suffrage  asked,  160 ; 
the  ballot  equally  necessary  to  the  freedmen  and  to  the 
Bepnblic,  150 ;  amendment  proposed,  150 ;  views  of  the 
committee  in  recommending  the  Joint  resolution,  150 ; 
Tarlous  plans  of  reconstruction  considered,  151 ;  upon 
what  principle  does  this  proposition  rest,  151 ;  on  a  polit- 
ical policy,  151 ;  the  amendment  presents  an  altematire 
to  each  State,  152 ;  negro  and  Asiatic  suffrage  must  be 
adopted,  or  a  State  will  be  stripped  of  a  portion  of  its 
power  under  the  Constitution,  152 ;  a  question  of  incal- 
culable importance,  152;  opens  the  whole  vast  subject 
of  reconstruction,  152;  most  important  proposition 
ever  brought  before  Congress,  158;  eloquence  of  Chat- 
ham and  Brougham,  158;  argument  for  rejection  exam- 
ined, 158;  what  shall  be  done,  154;  reply  to  objections, 
VA\  amendments  offered,  154;  adopted,  151. 

In  the  House,  concurrent  resolution  from  reconstruction 
committee  to  admit  no  Senator  or  Bepresentative  until 
Congress  declares  the  right  of  the  State  to  represents* 
lion,  15S;  min<»1ty  report,  155;  resolution  adopted* 
156. 

In  the  Senate,  concurrent  resolution  received  from  the 
Ho9se,155;  explanation,  155;  further  explanation,  166 ; 
statements  of  the  President  relative  to  an  irresponsible 
dIrectoBf,  156;  Airther  examination  of  the  Presidents 
remarks,  167 ;  legislative  power  granted  to  the  commit- 
tee, 157 ;  nobody  but  Congress  the  right  to  settle  the 
preliminary  question  whether  the  States  are  entitled  to 
have  representatives  here  or  not,  157;  reason  why  com- 
mittee proposed  this  proposition,  158;  resolution  im- 
portant, in  order  that  Congress  may  assert  distinctly  its 
own  rights  and  its  own  powers,  168;  whore  are  we? 
15S ;  are  we  confined  merely  to  a  question  of  papers  ? 
1S9 ;  the  President  has  spoken  unguardedly,  159 ;  what 
are  the  consequences  of  succcssftil  war?  159;  Yattcl, 
159 ;  the  consequences  of  civil  war  precisely  the  same, 
159 ;  does  our  form  of  government  change  in  any  way 
the  nature  and  inevitable  legal  consequences  of  a  civil 
war  ?  100 ;  the  Constitution  has  not  specifically  provided 
for  a  civil  war,  160 ;  it  never  contemplated  dvll  war, 
160 ;  a  State  may  be  utterly  extinguished  and  swept  out 
of  existence  by  civil  war,  160;  a  State  may  forfeit  its 
Meatus,  160 ;  the  great  abuse  that  these  States  were  not 
Admitted  to  representation  while  the  Government  was 
going  on  to  tux  them,  161 ;  not  been  together  ninety 
days  when  we  are  called  upon  to  admit  Senators  and 
Beprescntativcs,  161 ;  by  civil  war  they  lost  all  rights, 
161 ;  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  safely,  these  States  should 
he  rej^stablislied  in  the  Union,  162 ;  meaning  of  the  reso- 
lution, 162;  it  asserts  that  with  Congress  alone  rests  the 
duty  of  defining  when  a  State  once  declared  to  be  in  in- 
surrection, shall  be  admitted  to  representation,  162 ;  the 
Wade-Davis  bill  162;  other  propositions,  163;  test  the 


proposition  by  the  simplest  principles  of  constitutional 
law,  168 ;  the  power  must  vest  In  Congress,  168 ;  the 
bare  assertion  of  this  power  does  not  tend  to  promote 
the  object  stated  in  the  resolution,  164;  the  real  diffi- 
culty in  this  whole  matter  has  been  the  unfortunate 
fidlure  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Oovemment  to  agree  upon  some  plan  of  reconstruction,' 
164 ;  a  proper  law  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last  session 
would  have  prevented  all  controversy,  164 ;  Lincoln  re- 
gretted he  had  not  accepted  the  Wade-Davis  bill,  166 ; 
having  failed  to  do  our  constitutional  duty,  have  we  a 
right  now  to  arraign  Andrew  Johnson  for  following  out 
a  plan  which  tn  his  Judgment  he  deemed  best?  165; 
what  Is  the  condition  of  these  States?  165;  what  is  the 
legal  result  of  a  State  being  In  insurrection?  166;  the 
steps  adopted  by  President  Johnson  in  his  plan  of  re- 
construction, 166;  with  a  single  stroke  he  swept  away 
the  whole  superstructure  of  the  rebellion,  166;  the  first 
element  of  his  plan,  166 ;  agencies  and  organf  which  the 
plan  was  to  go  on,  166;  ftall  and  ample  protection  to  the 
freedmen  enforced,  167 ;  what  are  the  objections  to  this 
policy  ?  167 ;  the  principal,  that  he  did  not  extend  his  in- 
vitation to  all  the  loyal  men  of  the  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding the  colored  as  well  as  the  white,  167;  the  preju* 
dice  of  the  army  was  against  negro  suffrage,  167 ;  we 
complain  that  the  President  has  not  exercised  the  power 
to  extend  to  freedmen  the  right  of  suffrage,  when  Con- 
grots  never  has  done  It,  168 ;  we  have  never  confeired 
the  right  to  vote  on  negroes  in  Territories,  168;  what 
are  the  two  great  systems  of  .policy  with  regai'd  to 
reconstruction  and  reunion  on  which  tho  minds  of  the 
people  are  now  divided  ?  168 ;  one  or  the  other  must  be 
adopted,  169  ;  impossible  that  the  public  mind  can  be 
diverted  by  any  other  question,  169 ;  what  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  Sduthem  States?  169;  the  character  of 
the  Government  under  which  we  live,  169 ;  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment created  by  the  Constitution  a  nation.il  Gov- 
ernment? 170;  not  only  is  tho  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment limited  in  its  legislative  deportment,  but  it  is 
equally  limited  in  its  Judicial  department,  171 ;  the  Con- 
stitution never  contemplated  that  tho  States  should  cease 
to  exist,  171 ;  it  is  asserted  that  their  relations  as  States 
to  tho  Government  have  terminated,  171 ;  the  resolution 
of  1862, 171;  what  provision  is  there  in  the  Constitution 
which  puts  it  in  the  authority  of  this  body  to  deny  to 
any  State  an  equal  representation  with  the  other  States, 
172;  a  cardinal  principle  that  each  State  should  be  en- 
titled to  equal  suffrage  in  tho  Senate,  172;  what  are  wo 
doing  ?  172 ;  it  is  said  to  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  tho 
Insurrection  was  put  down  by  using  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution,** to  suppress  insurrection,^  172 ;  decision 
in  prize  cases,  178;  what  was  the  question  before  the 
court?  178;  blot  out  the  States,  and  the  Government  is 
ended,  178;  caso  In  point,  178;  why  are  these  courts  in 
these  States?  174;  the  right  of  war,  174 ;  what,  the  Gov- 
ernment conquer  States,  and  by  virtue  of  that  conquest 
extinguish  States?  174;  rights  of  conquest,  174 ;  a  great 
many  thought  the  Insurrection  had  a  Just  foundation, 
175;  meaning  of  this  resolution,  175;  two  pnri>oses  in- 
tended by  the  resolution,  176 ;  It  undertakes  to  establish 
the  idea  that  these  States  have  to  be  brought  back  intp 
the  Union  by  act  of  Congress,  176;  all  abolitionists  now, 
176;  who  dare  say  he  is  not  an  abolitionist?  176;  we 
shall  prevail,  176;  in  one  month,  every  man  here  who 
claims  he  is  not  a  Badieal,  will  wish  he  had  been,  177 ; 
let  us  for  a  minute  contemplate  this  most  extraordinary 
proposition,  177;  a  setting  aside  of  the  Constitution 
Itself,  177;  the  whole  Is  monstrous,  no  matter  In  what 
light  It  may  be  viewed,  177 ;  wo  have  no  right  to  do 
this,  178;  the  action  of  the  two  IIouccs  should  be  Vent 
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separate,  ITS;  has  not  the  Constltation  settled  this 
question?  178;  In  the  act  of  March  4,  1882,  178;  the 
resolution  is  roTolatlonary  and  destractivo,  179 ;  I  wonld 
keep  ont  traitors,  not  keep  out  States,  179 ;  the  country 
is  alarmed,  the  people  are  anxious,  179 ;  why  these  new 
measures?  179 ;  who  Introduced  this  cause  of  dissen- 
sion ?  179 ;  if  we  choose  to  admit  or  reAise  to  admit 
Senators  on  this  floor,  what  has  the  Ilouse  of  Representa- 
tives to  do  about  it  ?  180 ;  this  body  is  independent  of 
the  House,  ISO ;  a  division  between  what  are  called  the 
Badicals  and  the  Conserratives,  160;  if  our  Badlcal 
friends  do  not  want  to  get  run  over,  they  had  belter  get 
off  the  track,  ISO ;  this  is  to  overcome  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution  by  a  resolution  of  both  Houses,  181 ;  noth- 
ing said  about  the  right  of  each  House  in  the  resolution, 
ISl ;  the  question  of  admission  Is  always  in  the  hands 
of  a  majority,  ISl ;  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  that  this  mat- 
ter shall  be  properly  investigated,  181 ;  resolution  adopt- 
ed, 182. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to  the  continued 
contumacy  in  the  Southern  States,  182. 

Besolutlun  for  amending  the  Constitution  relative  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  make  laws  affording  protection 
to  persons  and  property,  182 ;  resolutions  relative  to  the 
power  of  Congress  for  the*  protection  of  emancipated 
slaves,  freedmen,  etc.,  182, 

Joint  resolution  for  amending  the  Constitution  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  reconstruction,  182. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  restoring  the  States  lately  in  in- 
surrection to  their  Aill  political  rights,  188. 

A  bill  declaring  certain  persons  ineligible  to  ofDce 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  188L 

In  the  House,  the  Joint  resolution  for  amending  the 
Constitution  considered,  188 ;  magnitude  of  the  task  im- 
posed on  the  committee,  188 ;  would  not  refuse  to  do 
what  was  possible,  188 ;  the  proposition  is  not  all  that 
the  committee  desired,  184 ;  the  great  labor  of  the  com- 
mittee, 184;  provisions  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
184;  firht  section  prohibits  the  States  fh>m  abridging  the 
privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  184;  the  sec- 
ond section  fixes  the  basis  of  representation,  185;  the 
third  section  prohibits  rebels  from  voting  for  members 
of  Congress  and  electors  of  President  until  1870,  185; 
motion  to  recommit,  185;  inauspicious  time  to  propose 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  186;  regret  we  have  not 
found  the  situation  of  affairs  and  the  virtue  of  the  coun- 
try such  that  we  might  come  out  on  the  plain,  unanswer- 
able proposition  that  every  adult  intelligent  citizen 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage,  186 ;  joint  resolution 
passed,  166. 

In  the  Senate,  Joint  resolution  of  the  committee  con- 
sidered, 186;  the  resolution  is  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  social  condition  of  the  Southern  States, 
186 ;  great  object  of  the  first  section  is  to  restrain  the 
power  of  the  States,  187 ;  it  abolishes  all  class  legislation 
in  the  States,  and  does  away  with  the  li^ustice  of  sub- 
jecting one  class  of  persons  to  a  code  not  applicable  to 
another,  1S7 ;  the  second  section  does  not  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  question  of  suf- 
frage in  the  several  States,  187;  the  three-fifths  prin- 
ciple has  ceased  with  the  destruction  of  slavery,  188; 
numbers,  not  property,  is  the  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
188;  tho  third  section  cannot  be  of  any  practical 
beneilt,  188;  amendment  moved,  189;  other  amend- 
•  ments  moved,  189;  amendments  considered,  190;  all 
persons  are  citizens  proposed,  190 ;  moved  to  except 
Indiana,  190 ;  moved  to  except  Chinese,  190 ;  modifica- 
tions, 191 ;  adopted,  191 ;  manner  of  the  appointment  of 
this  committee,  192;  who  has  won?  192;  what  are  the 
facts  of  the  baainess?  192 ;  an  examination  of  the  caucus 


measure,  192 ;  this  thing  cannot  socceed,  IM;  the  foct. 
section  provides  that  the  public  debt  iliall  reaain  b- 
violate,  194;  tho  fifth  declares  the  debts  ooitnciai  j 
aid  of  secession  illegal,  and  prohibits  their  psfmatlN; 
amendments  adopted,  194 ;  the  resdotioB  u  eiais. 
194;  concurred  in  by  the  House,  195. 

Bcsolution  requesting  the  President  to  tsmjn  m 
Governors  the  Joint  resolution  to  amend  tbe  CoBstitjrc:. 
195 ;  reply  of  the  Presddent,  195 ;  reply  of  Ok  Sxaetr 
of  State,  19& 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  protect  aU  pereons  !a  tbdrc  ] 
rights  and  to  vindicate  the  satne,  196;  the  iB«!tia:<> 
tant  measure  that  has  been  under  oonddostkia,  IM:  j 
purpose  to  cany  into  effiect  the  CoDsatsUoaal  iani- 
ment,  196 ;  the  first  section  makes  all  ^enam  d  A^s 
descent -citizens,  196 ;  the  basis  4tf  the  wkokbOLL^': 
one  of  the  most  dangefous  measures  ever  iBtrodLee-J  :> 
the  Senate,  19T ;  does  tiie  adoption  of  the  ama^iil 
give  Congress  any  such  authority?  197;  vasiterv^^ 
tended  that  the  Constitution  confened  thii  povcr!  V>',; 
not  a  particle  of  constitutional  waitant  for  the  IL-si  ift- 
tion,  198 ;  what  is  the  meaning  tit  the  smendmeBi!  L?; 
views  entextained  by  the  memben  of  the  coofflttktr^ 
porting  tho  amendment,  193;  forettw  enosqaia 
would  encounter  vehement  opposition  ia  th«  ^^< 
States,  198;  it  is  £ild  the  emandpstioa  simpljit^d 
the  slave  from  the  obligation  to  lender  wvet  so  'l* 
master,  IdS;  called  upon  to  abandon  the  poor  c?a:r: 
we  have  emancipated,  199;  have  the  sdrootei  </:'■> 
amendment  any  such  improper  porpoie  ?  199 ;  so  vsR't 
in  the  Constitation  for  such  legisUtioa  as  tbis,  ISf :  li^ 
bill  is  a  wasp  with  the  iting  in  its  tail,  »q;  ^  jm<^- 
sions,  200 ;  what  are  the  objects  aongbt  to  be  icoac- 
pushed  by  the  bill  ?  200  ;  we  fear  the  einttdptiM  ^m 
will  not  have  their  rights,  200 ;  I  want  tfals  C4Bgiei*ti 
say  that  in  conferring  these  dvil  rigbts  tbr?  6  tA 
mean  to  confer  the  right  to  vote,  200 ;  hill  paM  ^• 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  protect  all  persons  in  t^ct 
rights,  201 ;  following  the  Constitntioo,  201;  if  <:i  "^ 
citizens  were  of  one  race  and  color,  we  BbooMk  RtiTtl 
of  our  difficulties,  201 ;  this  bill  propoies  to  gin  teC>£ 
gress  more  dangerous  powers  than  any  other  UU,  %4 : :  > 
way  in  which  these  men  can  be  protected  (xc«i4b}">^ 
actfon  of  Congrees,  202 ;  this  bill  ths  proper  rexi-::. 
202;  the  sole  objects  of  this  bill  to  secore  to  tbit  cLm 
of  persons  the  Aindamental  rights  of  dtin&ship,  fJi .  ^'^ 
power  to  pass  it  is  derived  fitxm  the  Koond  section  d : 
late  amendment  to  the  ConsUtutloD,  S03;  sbo«i  .: 
sidious  and  dangerous  measure,  202;  bill  ncoouiiiUi^ 
208 ;  reported  back  and  passed,  20& 

In  the  Senate,-questionof  eoncurreoee  with  tie  E*-' 
considered,  208;  veto  of  the  P««ident,a(»;  wasJav 
tion  of  the  veto,  208 ;  provirions  of  the  btU  not  cii< 
208;  its  features,  208;  eIplanatIon^  2M;  billp«f- 
over  the  veto,  204. 

In  the  House,  the  avil  KighU  bill  pae««i «'«  » 
Fresidenrs  veto,  204. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  enlarge  the  po«fi  &' '-» 
Freedmetf  s  Bureau  considered,  206 ;  a  pnetiol  vns^ 
for  the  benefit  of  tho  freedmen,  205;  eome  iaat^-. 
to  sacrifice  the  Union  and  the  Constitntion  oalft*  *- / 
can  achieve  the  right  of  suifrage  for  the  Ksn\  ^ 
not  necessary  to  call  in  the  sld  of  tho  blsck  maa  w  - 
government  of  this  country,  205 ;  this  was  not  *  P*-"- « 
the  verdict  of  the  war,  206;  natuio  sad  proTfaJ»J  * 
this  bill,  206;  claimed  under  the  seoood  s«rtii«6.'t^ 
amendment  that  Congress  may  do  any  thlag  t«*«*^ 
in  its  Judgment  to  secure  to  the  negro  sU  ciril  ri^aiitv- 
are  secured  to  white  persons,  206 ;  not  totioAd  »M| 
the  bureau  a  permanent  insUtution,  207 ;  o^^  *•  "^ 
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tbe  attention  of  Congress  to  something  praetlea],  207 ;  it 
carries  with  it  a  police  i>over  objCGtionable  In  the  States, 
207 ;  the  dangorons  i>owera  intrusted  to  this  bureau,  207; 
a  magnificent  bill  for  a  Presidential  election,  207 ;  ex- 
penses of  the  bill,  207 ;  land,  proYlslons,  medicines  fur- 
nJahed  to  the  negroes,  208;  bill  intended  to  meet  an 
IneTltable  result  of  the  war,  203 ;  there  may  hare  been 
some  cases  during  the  war  when  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  were  violated,  perhaps  necessarily,  209.; 
whether  we  call  it  a  war  power  or  some  other  power,  the 
|K>wer  must  necessarily  exist,  200 ;  the  foundation  of  the 
bill,  209 ;  we  must  meet  it  under  some  power,  210 ;  ob- 
jections to  the  bill,  210;  bill  passed,  210. 

In  the  House,  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill  passed, 
210.  In  the  Senate,  reported  back  firom  the  committee, 
211 ;  tbo  Senate's  bHl  with  a  few  exceptions,  211;  report 
concurred  in  and  bill  passed  in  Senate,  211 ;  veto  of  the 
President,  211 ;  considered  in  the  Senate,  211 ;  bill  failed 
to  nass,  211. 

In  the  House,  a  new  bill  introduced  and  passed,  211. 

In  tbe  Senate,  the  bill  considered  and  amendments 
adopted,  211 ;  limitation  of  number  of  officers  and  their 
pay  proposed,  211 ;  approved  and  bill  passed,  212. 

In  the  House  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  not  con- 
curred in,  212;  conference  committee  appointed  in  each 
House,  212 ;  report  of  committee  concurred  In  by  tbe 
Senate,  212;  report  in  the  House  explained,  212 ;  details 
of  the  amendments,  212;  report  concurred  in  by  the 
House,  213 ;  veto  of  the  President,  218 ;  bill  repassed  by 
the  House,  214  ;  ditto  by  the  Senate,  214 

In  the  House,  a  bill  relative  to  the  responsibility  ot 
officers  considered,  215 ;  object  to  relieve  all  persons 
acting  under  military  authority  firom  responsibility 
when  sued  for  acts  done,  215;  an  order  from  a  military 
officer  a  defence,  215 ;  State  courts  have  held  an  order 
teom  the  President  to  bo  necessary,  215;  character  of 
the  evidence,  216;  removal  of  the  action,  215;  similar 
provision  In  the  Force  bill  of  1888,  216 ;  other  features 
of  the  bill,  215 ;  bill  wholly  In  the  Interest  of  one  of  the 
litigant  parties,  216 ;  the  plaintiff  may  have  Just  eanso  of 
action,  216;  contrary  to  the  fundamental  provisions  of 
tho  Government,  216 ;  legalizes  as  proof  wh^t  is  nn- 
luiown  to  tbe  laws,  217 ;  bill  passed,  217. 

In  the  Senate,  amendment  moved  to  the  bill,  217; 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  it  is  not  only  unsafe  but 
unwise  to  go,  217 ;  act  of  1808,  218 ;  a  precedent  for  this 
elass  of  legislation,  213 ;  the  term  **  martial  law,"  218; 
object  of  this  bill,  218;  the  bill  only  simple  justice, 
219 ;  amendment  lost,  219 ;  moved  to  strike  out, 
819;  your  act  proposes  to  punish  in  damages  for 
an  honest  judicial  opinion,  219 ;  he  utters  words 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
219;  this  transfer  of  causes  not  contemplated  in  the 
Constitution,  219 ;  extraordinary  provisions  of  this  bill, 
220;  are  State  judges  to  be  pnnished  for  an  error  of 
Judgment?  220 ;  cases  in  which  State  courts  have  refused 
to  .transfer,  220 ;  many  cases,  220 ;  how  did  It  happen 
there  was  any  precedent  for  this  thing?  221;  the 
section  contains  a  sound  principle,  221 ;  is  there 
anything  in  this  statute  contrary  to  the  Constitution? 
222 ;  motion  lost,  bill  passed,  222 ;  House  non-concurs, 
222 ;  conference  committees  appointed,  222 ;  bill  passed, 
222. 

In  the  House,  credentials  of  persons  ih>m  Tennessee 
presented,  228 ;  a  question  of  order,  223 ;  reference  to 
Commltteo  of  Fifteen  moved,  223;  withdrawn,  228; 
Joint  resolution  to  restore  Tennessee  offered,  228 ;  two 
reasons  against  it.  228 ;  Tennessee  is  as  republican  as 
Massachusetts,  223;  resolution  pas.«ed,  224;  resolution 
amended  in  the  Senate,  224 ;  agreed  to  by  the  House, 


224 ;  resolution  passed,  224 ;  messoga  of  the  President 
approving  ths  same,  224;  members  sworn  in,  225^ 

In  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the  protest  of  members  of 
tho  New  Jersey  Leglshiture,  225;  the  report,  226; 
amendment  moved  to  the  resolution  that  John  P.  Stock- 
ton is  entitled  to  his  seat  by  inserting  the  word  ""  not " 
moved,  227 ;  a  minority  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
valid  election,  227 ;  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  might 
say  a  plurality  should  elect,  227;  Senators  are  to  be  cho- 
sen by  the  Legislature,  not  by  legislators,  223;  nothing 
but  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  can  bind  tbe 
Legislature,  223;  the  State  constitution  defines  what 
tbe  Leglshituro  shall  consist  oi;  223 ;  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  docs  not  pretend  to  say  how  a  Legis- 
lature shall  be  organized,  228 ;  vote  of  Mr.  Morrill,  228 ; 
vote  of  Mr.  Stockton,  223;  explanations,  229;  motion 
to  amend  tho  joumol  by  striking  out  tho  vote  of  Stock- 
ton, 229 ;  by  the  principles  of  natiural  and  parliamentary 
law  no  man  could  be  a  Judge  In  his  own  case,  229 ;  not  a 
bona  Jlde  examination  of  the  right  of  tbe  New  Jersey 
Senator  to  his  seat,  280 ;  amendment  withdrawn,  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  on  Stockton^s  right  to  his  seat, 
280 ;  reasons  for  this  right,  280 ;  vote  taken  and  vacancy 
declared,  231. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  regulate  tbe  time  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators  in  Congress,  281 ;  fea- 
tures of  tho  bill,  281 ;  passed  In  1x>th  Houses,  281. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  con- 
sidered, 281 ;  a  protest,  281 ;  three  distinct  objections  to 
the  admission,  282;  iTregularlty  of  tbo  proceedings, 
small  population,  no  enabling  act,  282 :  constitution  not 
republican,  282 ;  amendment  offered,  282 ;  right  of  ne- 
groes to  vote,  belongs  to  the  States,  282 ;  question  of 
population,  283;  tho  word  "  white  ^^  in  tho  constitution 
is  a  great  reason  why  she  should  not  bo  admitted,  284 ; 
bill  rejected,  234;  reconsideration  moved,  284;  bill 
passed,  285;  passed  in  the  House,  285;  veto  of  the 
President,  285. 

Anniversary  of  President  Lincoln's  death  observed  by 
both  Houses,  236 ;  introduction  of  tho  orator  of  the  day, 
287. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  relative  to  the  attempted 
assassination  of  tho  Emperor  of  Bussia,  287;  amend- 
ment moved,  287 ;  lost,  283 ;  resolution  passed  In  both 
Houses,  233. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  offered  that  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  is  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional,  and  that 
measures  be  taken  to  repeal  all  acts  relative  thereto,  288 ; 
not  received.  233. 

In  the  House  a  committee  to  investigate  riots  at 
Memphis  resolved  upon,  238b 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to  levying  contri- 
butions on  the  Southern  States  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  vmr  offered,  289;  passed,  289;  do.  to  support  the 
President,  289. 

In  the  House,  resolutions  relative  to  Jefferson  Davis 
offered,  289 ;  do.  in  the  Senate,  240 ;  do.  in  the  House, 
240;  passed,  240. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  that  no  person  receive  com- 
pensation as  a  public  officer  before  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  where  such  conflrmatloi^  is  required,  240 ;  how 
is  this  constitutional  ?  240. 

The  power  of  the  President  to  remove  from  office  a 
controverted  point  from  tho  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 241 ;  the  laws  have  not  been  uniform,  241 ;  law  of 
1S68,  241 ;  the  control  of  the  revenues  of  tho  country  is 
not  in'  the  hands  of  the  President,  241 ;  in  one  senso 
Congress  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  pay  salaries,  241 ;  two 
ways  to  get  rid  of  the  President,  242 ;  the  consequences 
of  this  precedent  in  frituro,  242 ;  the  proposition  is  very 
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simple,  242 ;  •why  attach  these  propositions  to  appropri-  Cook,  Buktow  C— BepresentatlTe  trom  DlbMia,  tH ;  ei  tit 

Btion  hills  ?  242 ;  the  dehate  of  17S9,  248 ;  the  power  of  CItU  BigrhU  BUI,  202 ;  on  (be  bill  to  nUe^e  effecxs.  ^r 

^emo▼aI^  how  exercised  heretofore^  24&  OEveo.— ^Dependeocf  of  China,  258 ;  area,  2Sd;  pofcJstict- 

Amendment  modified,  248;  the  qaeetlon  Is,  whether  258;  morder  of  missionaries,  258;  religion  sgypeesrC 

imder  the  Constitution  the  Fresldent  has  the  power  to  256;  French  expedition  agiUnst  the  pesinafa^SSg;  at- 

remove  officers  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  248 ;  tacks,  258 ;  snocesses,  258 ;  adraiiee  of  the  Consa  tr=:T, 

no  member  of  the  Congress  of  1789  ever  suggested  that  209 ;  reported  repnlee  of  the  French,  239 ;  captcrt  <^  «s 

the  President  could  be  compelled  to  keep  around  him  American  schooner  bj  plratca,  259L 

any  Cabinet  olBcer  whom  he  desired  to  displace,  244 ;  Cotta  StocL—See  Central  Ameriea, 

what  would  he  the  condition  of  the  country  without  the  Cbtf^oik— Prodnct  in  the  United  States,  2S9 ;  reeeJpits  a:  tb( 

power  of  rcmoral  ?  244;  conduct  of  the  President,  244 ;  various  seaports  and  exports  in  186C;  230;  arenge  u- 

wo  have  no  right  to  require  the  President,  in  case  of  re-  nual  increase  daring  a  series  of  years,  259 ;  eeoipanri^i: 

movala,  to  give  his  reasons,  244 ;  payment  to  appointees  prices  at  New  Orleans,  260 ;  the  tax  an  cotton,  2fl[>:  hi 

during  recess  might  be  deferred,  245;  this  proposition  is  effects,  200;  coltnre  of  ootton  in  forrign  coGatxifOE. :"  . 

whether  a  hundred  millions  of  money  shall  be  placed  in  computed  real  valoe  of  the  Imports  of  ootton  inlc  ht^'. 

.  the  hands  of  the  President  and  always  kept  there,  245 ;  Britain  in  ten  months,  200 ;  exports  of  cotton  froo  Gr.-r. 

the  power  of  removals  has  been  the  settled  doctrine  since  Britain,  261 ;  memorial  of  New  Toric  Clumber  £f  Ces- 

1789, 245 ;  a  change  In  the  construction  of  the  ConsUtu-  meroe  on  ootton  tax,  261. 

tlonnottobeMiactioned,245;  amendment  adopted,  246;  Corroir,  Gnosox  EnwAsn  Ltucb.— Birtlk,  SQ;  jmsweX*^ 

bill  passed,  246 ;  vote  reconsidered,  246 ;  scope  and  mean-  261 ;  death,  261. 

ing  of  the  amendment,  246 ;  class  of  cases  which  it  is  de-  Cowak,  EnoAB.— Senator  from  PenittjlTBZila,  124 ;  pcvs^jts 
signed  to  reach,  246 ;  if  we  believe  the  President  has  not  credentials  of  Senators  frt»n  MisaiasippI,  123 ;  ofiefs  n^  > 
the  legal  and  constitutional  power  of  removal,  why  not  lution  calling  for  infonnatlon  on  condition  of  ti;e  hs:.'X 
say  BO  f  246 ;  if  the  design  is  to  deprive  the  President  of  181 ;  on  reconstmction  committee,  13T ;  on  the  esf  li- 
the power  of  removal,  why  not  say  so  ?  247 ;  what  is  the  sion  of  Southern  memben,  177 ;  on  the  dvil  Eie^  I. J. 
real  purpose  and  object  of  this  amendment?  247 ;  a  diifer-  198 ;  on  the  Froodmen's  Bnraan  bill,  207 ;  on  the  VX  u 


once  between  the  President  and  Congress,  247 ;  neither  protect  ofBoers,  221. 

shows  a  disposition  to  yield,  247 ;  the  amendment  will  Csais;  Gxobob  Lxlub.— Birth,  281 ;  writinga^  S€2 ;  &nt>. 

prevent  the  President  lh)m  maldng  changes  in  ofBce  for  262. 

political  causes,  248 ;  the  whole  thing  is  founded  In  a  ^re^e.— See  Candin. 

mistaken  lack  of  iklth  in  the  people,  248;  no  reliance  Cuvxikg,  Bovaletn  Oxovos  Gokdos.— Bixt^  262;  &ive-- 

can  be  placed  now  on  the  experience  of  fcxrmer  days,  tares,  269 ;  death,  262. 

248;  the  people  anxious  to  have  the  Union  restored,  Cmaasas,  Jxbkhiah  W.— -Birth,  282;  eaz«es^  ffiS;  deatX 

218 ;  the  Union  masses  stand  firmly  with  Congress,  249 ;  262. 

this  power  of  the  President  denied  in  the  army  and  Cvmiuxs,  Maxxa  8.— Birth,  262 ;  writfa)ga,St8;  death,  ^32. 

navy,  249 ;  Congress  may  authorizo  the  President  to  ap-  Custxs,  UJOor-Qeneral  SAMm.  B. — ^Bixth,  9di ;  mSlxaiy  o- 

polnt  and  remove  Inferior  officers  without  the  advice  reer,  268 ;  death,  26& 

and  consent  of  the  Senate,  260 ;  we  ought  to  meet  at  the  Outueb,  M^or-Q«ncnl  LvsAiiDn.— Birth,  263 ;  enes,  99; 

outset  every  effort  to  attach  these  political  problems  to  death,  268L 

an  appropriation  bill,  250 ;  in  the  case  provided  for  by 

this  amendment  there  is  no  denial  of  the  power  of  re-  jl 

moval,  but  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  officer  to  receive  ^ 

his  money,  250;  effect  of  the  amendment,  260;  the  Davis,  Emxssox.— Birth,  268;  pnrsolta,  S68 ;  death,  S6S. 

amendment  does  not  accomplish  the  purpose  it  has  In  Davis,  Gaxebt.— <Senatorfrom  Kentn^7, 124 ;  on  the  Fr  csC- 

view,  251 ;  motion  to  reconsider  agreed  to,  251 ;  amend-  men*s  Bureau,  210 ;  on  8tockto&*s  right  to  a  aeat,  29. 

'  ment  rejected,  252.  Davis,  Jzmnsox— Besolntion  la  Ooogneas  relatire  tcs,  2"^ 
In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to  the  elective  fran-  240 ;  resolutions  in  Florida,  825 ;  his  caaa  b«fon  &e  ^9- 

chlBO  In  the  Territories,  252 ;  refexred,  252 ;  close  of  the  preme  Court,  618 ;  proceedings,  613^  M4 ;  cane  In  £1^ 

session,  252.  sissippl,  522. 

ComuKO,  BosooE.— Eepresontatlve  firom  New  York,  124 ;  Davis,  Thomas  T.— Bepresentatlva  froaa  New  York,  i:  J 

offers  a  resolution  on  reconstruction,  145 ;  on  represent-  offers  a  resolution,  145l 

ation  and  taxation,  146L  Dzlaxo,  CoLxniBTTS.— Bei>resentatiTe  firom  Ohio,  134 ;  rca- 
Oonnedicui—ThQ  political  canvass  in  1866,  252 ;  candidates,  nates  J.  H.  C.  Bout6  for  chaphdn,  12SI. 

252 ;   Democratic  Convention,  252 ;   proceedings,  252 ;  Ds  la  Buz,  Tboxas.— Birth,  268 ;  pnrsnita,  2C8 ;  death.  tH. 

meeting  of  the  Bepublican'  Convention,  258 ;  resolutions  i^2atoare:~The  choice  of  officers  of  govenunest,  2M ; :  — 

relative  to  President  Johnson,  258 ;  effect  of  the  veto  of  votes,  264 ;  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Leciabtcn  r  .  - 

the  Free<!men's  Bureau  bill,  253 ;  rumors  of  the  sym-  tive  to  the  bill  granting  anifrage  to  the  nef^rocs  Id  dM 

patby  of  the  President  with  the  Democrats,  258;  com-  District  of  Columbia,  264;  State  debt,  264;  views  t/*bir 


jnunlcatlon  from  citizens  of  the  State,  253 ;  delegations  Governor  on  local  afEdrs,  264 ;  do.  on  the  anModnws*  \» 

to  the  President,  258,251;  the  President's  views,  254;  the  Federal  Constitution,  254;  acdon  of  the  X^xA 


corrc.<<pondenco  between  the  Hartford  postmaster  and  States  District  Coort  in  the  dlschat^  of  pt 

President  Johnson,  254;  closeness  of  the  contest,  254;  Fort  Delaware,  264. 

veto  of  the  Civil  Bights  bill,  254 ;  result  of  the  election,  Denmaril*.— Government,  261;  area,  261 ;  popolatioQ.  ."'4 
255;  total  vote,  256;  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  255;  religious  divisions  of  the  inhabitanta,  265; 

address  of  the  Governor,  255 ;  acts  of  the  Legislature,  navy,  265;  revision  of  the  ConstltntioB,  269; 

256;   State  debt,  256;  school  frmd,  256;  donations  to  of  Schleswlg,  26& 

Yale  College,  256 ;  banks,  256 ;  State  charities,  257 ;  Ad-  Dxwzt,  Chaxles  A.— Birth,  265 ;  car«er,  269 ;  death,  26. 

Jutant-G cneral's  report,  257 ;  vital  statistics,  257 ;  tobacco  Diox,  Williax.— Birth,  266 ;  pursuits,  266 ;  death,  :£M 

crop,  257.  DioxiNSOX,  Dawixl  S.—Blrth,  266;  poUtkal  cann,  i»\ 
OovoLLT,  Joux.— Birth,  257 ;  pursuits,  257 ;  death,  257.  death,  267. 
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ZHplamatie  Oorreapondence  and  F&reign  Btlations.^JjQt- 
ter  of  Mr.  Beward  defining  the  position  of  the  TTnited 
States  tn  reibrence  to  van  waged  hy  foreign  powers 
against  American  goyemmenta,  26T;  correspondence 
with  tSio  French  GoTemment  relative  to  Mexico,  268 ; 
protcat  against  the  emharkation  of  Austrian  troops  for 
Mexico,  268 ;  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Motley,  2^ ;  Mr.  Mot- 
ley to  the  Anstrian  GoTemment,  268 ;  atatement  of  the 
French  minister  on  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  268 ;  a 
oonTorflAtion  between  the  American  ahd  French  minis- 
ters, 2^ ;  ftirther  statements,  268 ;  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  268 ;  Mr.  BIgclow  to  Mr.  Beward,  269 ; 
InBtruetions  to  Mr.  Campbell,  minister  to  Mexico,  with 
General  Sherman,  269 ;  Mr.  Bigelow  to  Mr.  Seward  rela- 
tive to  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  270 ;  protest  of  Mr. 
Beward,  2T0 ;  efforts  of  General  Santa  Anna,  270 ;  report 
of  BIr.  Seward  on  the  proceedings  agdnst  Fenians,  270 ; 
letter  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  270. 

2>isif{/^etant»,—ll[ettni3ig  of  the  term,  2T1 ;  divided  into  two 
classes,  271 ;  influence  of  air,  271 ;  summary  of  impor- 
tant disinfectants,  oxidizing  and  reducing,  271 ;  names, 
271;  classes  of  deoxidizing,  272;  acids,  272;  carbolic 
and  cresylle  acids  and  their  combinations,  272;  com- 
mercial creosote,  278 ;  value  of  carbolic  acid,  278 ;  quick- 
lime and  charcoal,  274 ;  Phoenix  disinfectant,  274 ;  work% 
274. 

Dixo:r,  Jascbs.— Senator  from  Connecticut,  124;  offers  a 
proviso,  189 ;  on  exclusion  of  Southern  members,  168. 

DooLmuB,  Jambs  K--Senator  fit>m  Wisconsin,  124 ;  on  the 
reconstruction  committee,  184-188 ;  offers  an  amend- 
ment on  apportionment  of  representation,  149 ;  on  the 
exclmdon  of  Southern  meifibers,  180-190 ;  on  admission 
of  Colorado,  S84. 

DxAFZB,  Sdceok.— Birth,  275 ;  pursuits,  275 ;  death,  275. 

DuTtosr,  BAMirEL  Williasc  S.— Birth,  275;  punuits,  275; 
death,  279. 

Dwioirr,  TEnsoDOBit.— Birth,  275;  punuits,  275;  death,  275. 

E 

JEdst^m  OAurehes.—'WhtLt  the  name  includes,  276 ;  negotia- 
tions between  the  Greek  sad  Armenian  Churches,  276 ; 
bead  of  the  Armenian  Church,  276;  reformatory  move- 
ments among  the  Armenians,  276 ;  Nestorians  in  Penla, 
271 
•Xeuador. — Government,  277;  area,  277;  i)opuIation,  277; 
debt,  277;  commerce,  277;  Joins  th*  alliance  against 
Spain,  277. 

E00A.H,  JoBX.— Birth,  277;  punuits,  277;  death,  277. 

£i>innn>a,  Gxokox  F.— Senator  firom  Yermont,  124 ;  on  the 
bill  to  relieve  offlcere,  217. 

£j7^^— Government,  277;  area,  277;  population,  277 ;  dtlea, 
277 ;  popubitlon  of;  278 ;  army,  278 ;  navy,  278 ;  com- 
meroe,  278;  creation  of  a  council  of  representatives, 
278 ;  the  electoral  regulations,  278 ;  opening  of  the  flrat 
council,  279 ;  addren  of  the  viceroy,  279 ;  address  of  the 
delegates,  279 ;  convention  between  the  viceroy  and  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  279. 

SUcMHty. — ^Paradoxical  phenomena  in  electro-magnetic  in- 
duction, 279  ;  new  and  powerful  apparatus,  279 ;  thermo- 
electricity, 280;  electric  conductivity  of  gases  under  fee- 
ble pxcssuns,  280 ;  passage  of  the  spark  of  an  induction 
coll  through  flame,  281 )  voltaic  conduction,  281;  St 
Elmo's  fire,  281 ;  an  electrical  portable  engine,  281 ;  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  sounding  at  sea,  282 ;  Improved 
electrotype  process,  282;  new  electric  fire  alarm,  282; 
cheap  electric  battery,  282 ;  Holtz^s  electrical  machine, 
282 ;  papera  on  the  subject,  288. 

Elvbidoe,  Cbableb  a. — ^Bepresentatlve  from  Wisconsin, 
124 ;  on  the  Civil  BighU  bill,  202. 
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EuoT,  Thoxas  D.— Bepresentatlve  from  Massachusetts,  124 ; 
on  report  of  Conference  Committee,  212. 

Elt,  Alfbxd.— Birth,  283 ;  pursuits,  288;  death,  283. 

BSTZRUAZT,  Paitl  Astoibe.— Birth,  288 ;  career,  2S3 ;  death, 
288. 

Europe,— hreiu,  2S8;  population,  288;  Andora^  133;  San 
Marino,  2S8;  Monaco,  283;  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
288 ;  treaty  between  Austria  and  Italy,  284 ;  insurrection 
In  Spain,  284;  Turkey,  284 ;  Hungary,  234 ;  conflict  be- 
tween the  progressives  and  conservatives,  284. 

EvAKS,  Bobebt  Wilson.— Birth,  285 ;  punalta,  235 :  death. 
285. 


Faibholt,  Febdeeick  Wiluam.— Birth,  235 ;  writings,  286 ; 
death,  2S5c 

Fabibx,  Cablo  Linoi.— Birth,  285 ;  career,  285 ;  death,  286. 

Fabnbwobth,  John  F.— Bepresentatlve  from  Illinois,  124 ; 
nominates  L.  C.  Matlock  for  chaplain,  129 ;  offera  reso- 
lutions on  government,  131. 

Fenian  Broikerhood. — Dissensions  in  the  brotherhood,  286; 
the  O'Mahony  faction  first  In  the  field,  286;  expedition 
fh>m  Bttstport,  Maine,  286 ;  results,  286;  arrival  of  head 
centre  Stephens,  286 ;  his  Issue  with  the  Boberts  party, 
286 ;  military  movements  of  the  latter,  286 ;  General 
Sweeny  in  command,  286 ;  movement  on  Canada,  237 ; 
seizure  of  arms,  287;  Invasion,  287;  skirmishing,  287; 
arrival  of  Generals  Grant  and  Meade  on  the  frt>ntler, 
2S7 ;  capture  of  Fenians,  287 ;  parolled,  287 ;  destinations 
of  the  men,  287 ;  proclamation  of  General  Bums,  287 ; 
concentration  of  Fenians  In  Vermont,  288 ;  arrests,  288 ; 
another  Invasion  anticipated,  288 ;  Fenian  CongrcsB,  288; 
prisonen  in  Canada,  288. 

Fz8SE2n>BX,  WiLUAx  P.— Senator  from  Maine,  124;  on  the 
reconstruction  committee,  186 ;  offen  a  resolution,  140 ; 
on  resolution  relative  to  representation,  150-154 ;  on  ex- 
clusion of  Southern  representatives,  155-181;  on  the 
Freedmen^s  Bureau,  208 ;  on  Stockton's  right  to  his 
seat,  228;  on  the  President's  power  to  remove  office- 
holders, 244 

Finances  of  the  United  StaU9.-^^non  in  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  2S8 ;  estimated  and  ac- 
tual receipts  and  expenditures  from  October  1, 1865,  to 
June  80, 1866,  289 ;  balance  in  the  Treasury,  289 ;'  specie 
pajrments  urged,  289;  action  of  Congress  limiting  the 
reduction  of  cuzrency,  290 ;  Items  of  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  public  debt  during  the  fiscal  year,  290 ; 
rapid  progress  of  liquidation,  290 ;  net  decrease  of  the 
public  debt  from  its  highest  point,  290 ;  reduction  of  pa- 
per circulation,  291 ;  statement  in  detail  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  United  States,  292-;  condition  of  the  coun- 
try as  described  by  the  Secretary,  298;  the  paper  drcn- 
lation  of  the  country,  298. 

Operation  of  the  internal  revenue  system,  298 ;  when 
adopted,  298;  taxation  on  the  fruits  of  capital  and  indus- 
try, 298 ;  one  of  the  greatest  defects  its  diffusencsa,  298 ; 
hence  duplication  of  taxes,  298;  another  defect,  the 
equalization  or  adjustment  between  it  and  the  tariff, 
294;  steps  taken  for  its  revision,  294;  report  of  com- 
missioners, 294;  principles  assumed,  294;  necessary  to 
maintain  and  continue  the  development  of  the  country 
to  extinguish  the  debt,  294;  recommendations  of  com- 
missioners, 294;  aggregate  receipts  of  internal  rav- 
enue  in  a  series  of  years,  294-296 ;  distilled  spirits  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  ^7;  variations  of  the  tax,  297; 
tax  on  cotton,  297;  ravenue  ttom  tobacco,  297;  income 
tax,  297;  receipts  ttom  this  source,  297;  ditto  from 
banks,  297;  licenses,  297;  stamps,  297;  receipts  firom 
other  sources,  298 ;  estimate  of  aggregate  results  for  the 
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year  ending  June  80, 1367, 298 ;  action  of  Congresa  rola- 
tlTe  to  the  internal  reyenne,  298. 

Operation  of  tbe  tariff  STstem^  299 ;  Imports,  exports, 
and  duties  for  a  series  of  years,  299 ;  reasons  for  a  change 
in  existing  rates,  ^9;  consequences  of  abnormal  and 
nnnsnal  occnrrenccs  existing  in  other  departments  of 
social  iffiilrs,  299 ;  influence  of  a  paper  currency,  299  ; 
advance  in  the  prices  of  leading  articles  of  consumption 
and  rents,  299;  advance  in  the  cost  of  manuAicturlng, 
299;  details  of  advance  in  various  branches,  299 ;  wages, 
800 ;  efl'ect  of  the  increase  of  prices  to  cause  a  decrease 
of  production  and  consumption,  800;  tabular  illustra- 
tions, 800;  effect  on  competition  in  the  home  and  foreign 
markets,  800;  possession  of  home  markets  interfered 
with,  800 ;  foreign  restricted  to  a  few  articles,  800 ;  de- 
crease of  exportation  in  a  series  pf  years,  801 ;  decline  of 
the  shipping  interest,  801 ;  dividends  of  some  manufac- 
turing companies,  802;  clamors  for  an  advance  in  the 
rates  of  duty,  802;  three  remedies  suggestod  for  the  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  country,  802. 

Measures  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  condition  of  the  country,  808 ;  suggestions  of  the 
chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  lower  House  of 
Congress,  801 ;  aspect  of  aflittirs,  801 ;  public  debt  in  June 
and  October,  1S66 ;  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1867, 805;  range  of  prices  of  Government  secu- 
rities in  1866,805;  range  of  prices  of  some  important 
railroad  shares,  806;  coinage  of  the  United  States  mint 
and  branches,  806 ;  gold  and  sliver  of  domestic  produo- 
tion,  906;  deposits  at  the  mint,  806;  daily  highest  and 
lowest  price  of  gold  at  New  York  in  1866, 807 ;  treasure 
received  at  Kew  York  flrom  California  and  foreign  ports, 
80a 

S^srcc,  WiLiiAx  R — Representative  from  Ohio,  124;  on  the 
constitutional  amendment,  1S6, 

FIfU  Artt.—E!istory  in  the  United  States,  808;  steady  prog- 
ress, 808 ;  auction  sales  in  New  York  of  works  of  art, 
808 ;  first  public  exhibition  in  1866,  809 ;  Academy  of 
Design,  810 ;  applications  for  admission,  810;  exhibition 
of  etchings,  810 ;  exhibition  of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society, 
810;  gallery  of  art  of  the  Historical  Society,  810 ;  exhibi- 
tions of  single  works  and  groups  of  works,  811 ;  repre- 
sentation at  the  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1867, 811 ;  Brady's 
photographic  collection  of  war  views,  812;  less  activity 
in  other  cities,  812;  Boston,  812;  New  Haven,  818; 
Philadelphia,  813 ;  Cincinnati  and  other  cities,  818;  plas- 
tic art,  813;  embellishment  of  the  New  York  Central 
Park,  8U;  exhibition  of  statuary,  81-1;  monument  to 
President  Lincoln,  815 ;  other  monuments,  815 ;  monu- 
ments to  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  816;  art  in  Gr6at 
Britain,  817 ;  prices,  817;  exhibitions,  818;  Boyal  Acad- 
emy, 818 ;  other  exhibitions,  813  ;  National  Gallery,  819 ; 
mural  paintings  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  819;  plas- 
tic art,  820 ;  art  in  France,  821 ;  art  in  Germany,  822 ; 
Italy,  828. 

FrrzPATBiCK,  Joim  Bkbxaud.— Birth,  823;  pursuits,  828; 
death,  823. 

Florida,— Tmi9l[cT  of  the  civil  authority  to  the  Governor 
elect,  828;  Judges  of  Supreme  Court,  823;  school  fund, 
823 ;  direct  tax  levied  by  Congress,  824;  memorial  of  the 
T^gialaturo  to  Congress,  824;  acts  of  the  Legislature  rela- 
tive to  colored  persons,  824 ;  resolution  relative  to  the 
pardon  Of  Jefferson  Davis,  824;  act  forbidding  persons 
of  color  to  carry  fire-arms,  825;  question  of  constitu- 
tionality, 825;  remarks  of  tho  Governor  on  the  amend* 
ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  825 ;  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature,  826;  State  debts,  826 ;  mili- 
tary trial  closed  by  the  restoration  of  civil  authority, 
826;  announcement  by  the  Governor,  826;  the  labor 
system,  327 ;  immigration,  827. 


Foot,  Solomon.— Birth,  827;  career,  837;  death,  867. 

FoBTZB,  Lafatettb   S. — Senator  from   Coonectioil,  124 
President  i^ro  t^m.  of  tho  Senat<%  124. 

France — Government,  82S;  area,  82S;  popu1atkaL,SiS;  i> 
crease,  823;  budget,  823.;  receipts  from  ladixeet  tui- 
tion, 828;  army,  32S;  navy,  829;  comraferce,  8S9 ;  s^«t 
of  the  emperor  to  the  Legislature,  S29 ;  addrc&s  ia  np!,r. 
880 ;  the  German  question,  880 ;  speech  of  the  emper? 
at  Auxerre,  830;  letter  of  the  empeiur  oq  the  attbadc 
of  France  during  tho  German-Italiim  ww,  881;  Fbe9 
asks  tho  cession  of  a  part  of  tho  Rhine  provifices,  £1; 
the  emperor  accepts  the  transfer  of  Tenetia,  8Si ;  dicalir 
to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France  regarded  as  an  abts- 
donment  of  a  war  policy,  832 ;  abolition  of  tooBi«e  dses, 
884;  treaty  with  Spain,  881;  Algeria,  884;  plan  ix  '.i^ 
military  organization  of  the  empire,  884;  camepti&^ast 
relative  to  the  gold  medal  presented  to  lira.  Liaec<ii, 
835 ;  foreign  poller  of  France  in  Me^co,  83S. 

Frankfort.— Ajk&,  836 ;  taken  posaefialan  of  by  Ptmso.  XSk, 

^«e<?me».— Amendment  to  the  act  establishing  the  VtJta;^ 
836;  General  Howard  commissioner,  836;  wagea^  iov 
determined,  886 ;  a  division  of  claims,  886 ;  ttajispcruL  -a 
886;  rations  issued,  836;  recommcndatioD  to  ssop  tb« 
issue,  836 ;  expenses  of  managing  the  freedmes,  SST;  ai- 
dlLional  (tmds  necessary,  887 ;  reports  of  Gens.  FaLe?- 
ton  and  Bteedman,  887 ;  injustice  to  frecdmcn  bj  offers 
of  the  bureau,  837;  schools,  887;  present  eoi»U:i%iQ.d3*. 


Gakfizld,  James  A— Representative  from  Ohioi,134;  eSin 
a  resolution  relative  to  slavery  in  Mexico,  1^ 

Geographical  Exploratiomand  Di^eortritMin  1S6€:  prtc- 
ress  of  geographical  science,  888 ;  fiurts  affertsiaia^  w 
general  geography,  888;  distributioBo^Tegetatian  c(  U^a 
earth,  888;  temperature  and  graritj  of  the  fclsd;«l 
oceans  and  seas,  889 ;  Arctic  America,  889 ;  Unitdd  S^tei 
840;  Mexico,  841;  Central  America,  342;  Scaih  Xsaa- 
ica,  843 ;  Peru  and  Bolivia,  848 ;  BrazU,  343 ;  river  Pm. 
844;  Bio  San  Francisco,  845 ;  Bnenos  Ayrcs  815;  CkJ^ 
815 ;  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  islands,  846;  Great  Briti:x 
347;  France,  847;  Austrian  Alps,  &4S;  Petso,  84r; 
Siberia,  349  ;  Japan,  849 ;  Shun,  849 ;  Africa,  84SL 

G^eor^io.—- Finances,  850 ;  debt,  850 ;  assets  of  the  StAte,  SS>: 
valuation,  850;  decrease  since  1860,  859;  ibcr-fi^khs  ci 
the  wealth  destroyed,  850;  nniversity  of  the  State,  SO^ 
appropriations  of  com  for  the  poor,  850;  deat9s«  uf 
laborers,  850;  mortality  of  tho  negroes,  8S1;  oaia-.t:! 
persons,  851 ;  Governor's  views  of  the  freedmen,  351 ;  ^iTu 
passed  by  the  Legislature  relative  to,  851 ;  prodaziaiKCi 
of  the  Governor  on  the  restoration  of  civil  rights.  SCI ; 
stay  law,  851 ;  digest  of  the  school  laws,  833 ;  murls 
of  tho  Governor  on  the  amcndmont  of  the  Federal  C.::* 
stitntlon,  852 ;  reports  in  the  Legislature,  35S;  ie  Ceorris 
a  State  of  the  Union  ?  852 ;  action  of  the  Liegisbrxrr 
on  the  report,  858 ;  other  acts  of  the  Lcgitlsitare,  i^ ; 
resolutions  relative  to  Jefferson  Davis,  854;  crnf-^  3C4; 
charitable  institutions,  32^ 

German-Italian  Far.— Difficulties  between  Asstria  aA«i 
Prussia,  854 ;  arming  of  the  parties,  855 ;  n«fvt'aJik?&s» 
856 ;  declaration  of  war,  856;  militanr  strength  of  Prt>- 
sla,  85C,  857 ;  needle  gun,  85S ;  military  farce  of  Acsuih 
358;  Italian  army,  858;  fbrce  of  the  minor  Gnaa:^ 
States,  859 :  beginning  of  the  war,  85d ;  ocenpatMa  %£ 
Saxony,  Hesso-Cassel,  and  Hanover  by  PrcssiaB  trso^iv, 
859 ;  opening  of  the  Austrian-Italian  war,  di!«);  btta>  cf 
Custoza,  862;  Garibaldi  on  the  frontier  of  $o«tber. 
T3rrol,  860;  Italian  fleet,  862;  war  in  Bohemia,  S«:  wir 
vanee  of  tbe  three  Priissian  armies,  861 ;  bottle  «f  Sa- 
dowa,  864 ;  losses,  865 ;  war  in  2«orthe4stem  G<naaar 
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866;  occupation  of  Nassau  and  Frankfort,  86C;  adranoe 
of  the  Prussians  into  Bayaria  and  Baden,  S67, 868;  war 
In  Italy,  S68 ;  naval  battle  at  Lissa,  869 ;  battle  of  Tabis- 
chan,  871 ;  prelimiDarjr  peace  of  Nikolsburp,  871 ;  trea- 
ties eonclnded  at  Prague,  B^^ln,  and  Vienna,  872, 378. 

C^€rfnany.—Th9  Confederation,  874 ;  Prussian  proposition 
for  constltaA)nal  reform,  874;  Congress  of  German 
deputies,  874 ;  adoption  of  the  Austrian  proposition  in 
the  Federal  Diet,  874;  Prussia  withdraws  or  secedes, 
875;  other  States  follow,  875;  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, 875;  population,  875;  defensive  treaty,  875;  elec- 
toral law  for  Parliament,  876;  Constitution,  876;  South 
German  States,  877;  population,  877;  state  of  publlo 
opinion,  877;  other  German  States,  873. 

GiBBES,  EoBKST  W.— Birth,  878;  pursuits,  878;  death,  878. 

GiBSOX,  JonK.— Birth,  873;  pursuits,  878;  death,  873. 

Gon.i>,  AuOTTBTUS  IL— Birth,  879;  career,  879;  death,  879. 

GozuLir,  Liox.— Birth,  879;  pursuits,  879 ;  death,  879. 

GcAKOZH,  Aaios  P.— Birth,  8S0 ;  pursuits,  8S0;  death,  830. 

Grast,  Gen.  ULTsess  S.— Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
relative  to  the  army  bills  before  Congress,  80 ;  appointed 
General,  84 ;  report  on  the  condition  of  the  South,  182 ; 
arrives  at  Buffalo  to  chock  the  Fenians,  237. 

Great  J5W/afn.— Area,  880 ;  population,  8S0 ;  relations  with 
the  United  States,  880;  cattle  plague,  831;  financial 
panic,  881 ;  Beform  bill,  881 ;  new  cabinet,  881 ;  revenue 
and  expenditures,  881 ;  imports  and  exports,  331 ;  ship- 
ping, 8S2;  army,  8S2;  navy,  8S2 ;  iron-clads,  832 ;  edu- 
cational statistics,  888;  religion,  8S3;  pauperism  and 
crime,  883. 
<7re«r«.--Govcmment,884;  area,  8^4;  finances,  834;  debt, 
S84 ;  ministry,  8&1 ;  brigands,  834 ;  address  on  home  and 
foreign  affairs,  884. 
Grteh  Church. — Increasing  interest  in  establishing  closer 
connections  with   Anglican  Churches  of  Europe  and 
America,  385;  feelings  of  the  Bussian  clergy,  3S5;  stato- 
ment  of  Bcv.  George  Williams,  8S5;  statement  of  Bishop 
TVliltehouse,  3S5;  report  of  negotiations  between  the 
Pope  and  Bishops  of  Turkey,  835;  Danubian  Principali- 
ties and  the  Greek  Synod,  885;  Husslan  Church  in  New 
York,  886;  Greek  converts  in  Western  Europe,  8S6. 
Gsz£K,  IIoRACE.— Birth,  386;  pursuits,  898;  deatb,  3SG. 
<i&£EXE,  David.— Birth,  887;  pursuits,  887;  death,  3S7. 
Gb£G0xy,  Fsancis  it.— Birth,  887;  naval  carccr,  337;  death, 

8S7. 
Gbevillb,  Bobeet  K ATX.— Birth,  8S8;  pursuits,  888;  death, 

ssa 

G SIDES,  IIX5SY.— Beprcsentatlve  from  Kentucky,  124;  of- 
fers resolutions  on  reconstruction,  145;  makes  minority 
report  (torn  joint  committee,  155. 

Qsiicss,  Jaues  W.— Senator  from  Iowa,  124 ;  on  admission 
from  Colorado,  238. 

GsiawoLD,  John  A.— Beprcsentative  from  New  York,  124 ; 
nominates  C.  B.  Boynton  for  chaplain,  129. 

GsoTE,  John,— Birth,  8S3;  career,  883;  death,  8S3. 

Guatemala.— ^ce  Central  America. 

Ounpaper. — Combines  elements  of  destruction  with  the 
principle  of  safety,  3SS ;  its  composition,  3SS ;  how  used, 
8S3;  experiments,  SSO. 

GmowaKi,ADAM  de.— Birth,  889 ;  career,  889;  de.ith,889. 

GuTHEiE,  James.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  124;  on  the  re- 
construction committee,  189 ;  on  the  Civil  Bights  bill» 
199 ;  on  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  207 ;  on  the  President's 
power  to  remove  ofilco-holders,  243. 

H 

JTdbeai  Corpus.— OrdtT  from  tho  War  Department,  889; 
Proclamation  of  the  President  of  April  2(1,  839;  order  of 
the  War  Department  of  April  9th,  890;  proclnmntlon  of 


the  President  of  August  20th,  890 ;  application  for  the 
writ  in  behalf  of  Jefferson  Davis  rcfhsed,  891. 

Hall,  Edwabd  Bbooks.— Birth,  891;  pursuits,  891;  death, 
891. 

Hall,  Fsakois.— Birth,  891;  pursuits,  891;  death,  891. 

Hallock,  Qesasd.— Birth,  891;  pursuits,  891;  death,  891. 

i7am&tfr(7.— Area,  892;  population,  892;  commerce,  892; 
public  debt,  892 ;  supports  Prussia,  892. 

iTafkWtfr.- Area,  892 ;  population,  892;  occupied  by  Prus- 
sia, 892. 

Hasfobd,  John  8.->Birth,  892 ;  porsuita,  892 ;  death,  892. 

Hawks,  Fxancis  L.— Birth,  892;  career,  892;  death,  898. 

irapti.—Aie&^  898;  popuhitlon,  898;  revenue,  898;  debt, 
898. 

Hendebsos,  John  B.— Senator  from  Missouri,  124;  offers  a 
resolutloo,  150;  on  the  Presidents  power  to  remove 
ofi3ce-holders,  243. 

Hendebson,  John  H.  D.— Beprcsentative  from  Oregon,  124; 
offers  resolutions  on  rights  of  the  States,  16a 

Hendbicss,  Thomas  A.— Senator  from  Indiana,  124;  on  the 
reeonsbnction  conunittee,  188 ;  on  property  representa- 
tion, 161 ;  on  the  exclusion  of  Southern  members,  175 ; 
on  constitutional  amendment,  191,  192;  on  the  Civil 
Bights  bill,  200 ;  on  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill,  206- 
211;  on  the  bill  to  relievo  officers,  219;  on  the  bill  to 
protect  officers,  221. 

J9^««^— Hessc-Homburg,  area,  898 ;  population,  8^  Hesse- 
Cassel,  area,  898;*  population,  893;  occupied  by  Prussia, 
898.  Hesne-Barmstadt,  divisions,  893;  area,  898;  popn- 
hition,  898;  array,  898;  Joins  Confederation,  898. 

Holland. — See  Keiktrlandi.  ' 

Honduras.— ScQ  Central  America. 

HowABD,  Jacob  M.— Senator  from  Michigan,  124 ;  on  the 
reconstruction  committee,  188 ;  on  constitutional  amend- 
ment, 186-190, 191 ;  on  tho  Civil  Eights  bill,  198 ;  on  the 
bill  to  relieve  officers,  218 ;  on  the  bill  to  protect  offi- 
cers, 221. 

Howe,  Timotht  O.— Senator  from  Wisconsin,  124;  on  the 
lYesident's  power  to  remove  office-holders,  245. 

Hughes,  Ellbn.- Birth,  898;  pursuits,  898;  death,  898. 

HuMPHBET,  Jambs.— Birth,  898;  pursuits,  898 ;  death,  894 

i/t^nj/arj^.— Reconstrnetiod  on  the  old  basis,  894 ;  chief  offi- 
cers, 894;  address  of  tho  Diet  to  tho  Emperor,  894;  soc' 
ond  address,  894 ;  plan  of  reconstruction  proposed  by 
Hungary,  894;  Diet  prorogued,  895;  Imperial  resifflpt, 
895;  change  in  tho  address,  896;  the  address,  896;  Hun- 
gary and  her  dependencies,  897 ;  Croatian  Diet^  ^3. 


i7/«}U>{«.— Growth  of  the  State,  899;  debt,  393;  taxable  prop- 
erty, 898;  manufactures,  398;  population,  898;  schools, 
899;  charitable  institutions,  899;  amendment  of  tho 
Federal  Constitution,  899;  Bepublican  State  Conven- 
tion, 899;  Democratic  State  Convention,  400;  election 
of  State  officers,  400 ;  prosperity  of  Chicago,  400. 

India^  BrUidh.—Axe&^  400;  population,  400;  army,  400; 
famine,  400;  letters,  401;  Bhootan  war,  401;  grand 
"durbar,^MOf;  activity  in  behalf  of  female  education, 
401;  schools,  402;  religious  reform  movements,  402; 
telegraph  lines,  402. 

Indiana. — Receipts,  402;  expenditure^  402;  valuation  of 
property,  402;  statement  of  the  debt,  402;  sinking  fund, 
403;  population,  403;  schools,  403;  benevolent  institu- 
tions, 403;  penitentiaries,  403;  decision  of  tho  Supreme 
Court  relative  to  negroes,  404;  State  election,  404 ;  Be- 
publican platform,  404;  Democratic  platform,  404 ;  con- 
vention of  colored  citizens,  405;  address,  405;  ro".nl.^  y 
the  election,  40a 
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Indium.— ^odo  of  preparation,  406;  Bpeclflo  gntTlty,  40(1; 
fasible,  40C ;  when  discovered,  40A. 

Ikoxbsoll,  £b£n  C— Beprcsentatiye  from  Illinois^  124 » 
offers  a  resolatlon,  148. 

/(?ir<7.— Organtzatlon  of  the  Legislature,  406;  its  acts,  406; 
amendment  of  the  constitution  by  striking  out  the  word 
"  white,*^  406;  railway  system  of  the  State,  407 ;  schools, 
407;  geological  surrey,  407;  Bopublican  Convention, 
407;  resolutions,  40S;  Conservutivo  Convention,  40S; 
resolutions,  406;  result  of  the  election,  408;  Legislature, 
409. 

/toZy.— Oovemmcnt,  409 ;  area,  409 ;  population,  409 ;  army, 
409 ;  commerce,  409 ;  finances,  409 ;  elections,  409 ;  rela- 
tions with  Austria,  410 ;  letter  of  Garibaldi,  410;  decla- 
ration of  war,  410;  manifesto,  410 ;  treaty  of  peace,  410 ; 
popular  vote  in  Ycnctla,  411 ;  opening  of  Parliament, 
412 ;  address  of  the  King,  412 ;  relations  with  the  Church, 
412;  exiled  bishops,  412;  letter  of  Baron  Bicasoll,  418; 
treaty  with  France,  414. 


Xan/uclry.— Quiet  in  the  State,  423;  finances,  428;  ntnt^ 
lions  of  Union  members  of  the  Legiala.tnf«,  4^4;  frt<i- 
men^s  Bureau  question,  424;  Tlews  of  the  Gowrur 
424;  correspondence  with  General  Palmer,  424;  t'cB^a 
toward  the  firoedmcn,  424;  Convcnticai  of  tTcaci  §6u- 
diers,  4^;  resolutionS%f  Democratic  CoiiTeBtiQa,4d; 
Lynch  law,  425 ;  robberies  of  railroad  t|^ina,  426 ;  fnmi 
ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  426. 

KiLB,  MiLTOK.— Birth,  427 ;  puraaita,427;  death,  421. 

K5IGHT-BBVCS,  James  L.-^Birth,427;  pursiiita,427;  desii, 
427. 


Jqfa^  American  Colony  a£— See  Messiah^  Church  of. 

Jamaica^  Inland  qf.-^Ettect  of  the  riots  in  England,  417 ; 

Commission  of  Inquiry,  417;  result,  417;  speech  of 

•  Governor  Eyre  to  the  Legislature,  418;  Governor  Eyre 

superseded,  419 ;  the  now  Governor,  419 ;  steps  for  a 

trial  in  England,  419. 

Japan,— DcAth.  of  the  Tycoon,  414;  ratiflcatlon,  414 ;  suo- 
cessor,  414 ;  applies  to  France  for  military  Instruction, 
414;  civil  war,  415 ;  deficient  rice  crop,  415;  fire  at  Yo- 
kohama, 415 ;  convention  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Franco,  and  Holland,  416. 

jKifxs,  William.— Birth,  480;  pursuits,  420;  death,  420. 

Johnson,  AlTDBBW.-^Message  on  the  condition  of  the  South, 
181 ;  message  on  sending  constitutional  amendment  to 
States,  195 ;  his  veto  of  second  bill  amending  Freed- 
mcn^s  Bureau,  218 ;  message  on  the  rostoration  of  Ten> 
nessee,  224;  veto  of  the  Colorado  bill,  285;  dispatch  to 
the  postmaster  of  Connecticut,  254;  dispatch  to  the 
mayor  of  New  Orleans,  449-458 ;  letter  to  General  Sheri- 
dan, 456 ;  on  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis,  513-517 ;  an- 
nual message  to  Congress,  630 ;  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  Tex.<is,  748;  states  his  views  to  Senator  Dixon,  748; 
do.  to  colored  delegation,  749 ;  do.  to  a  committee  of  the 
Vli^inia  Legislature,  750 ;  do.  on  February  22d,  751 ;  do. 
do.  to  a  Kentucky  delegation,  758 ;  tour  to  Chlea|fo,  758. 

JoiiNsox,  Catk.— Birth,  420;  career,  420;  death,  420. 

Jon>*soN,  Pniup. — ^Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  124 ; 
nominates  John  Chambers  for  chaplain,  130. 

Johnson,  Bevsbdt.— Senator  ih)m  Maryland,  124 ;  on  the 
exclasion  of  Southern  members,  169 ;  on  Stockton's 
right  to  a  scat,  229 ;  on  the  Fresidenrs  power  to  remove 
office-holders,  211-243. 

Julian,  Geosoe  W. — Representative  fh)m  Indiana,  124; 
offers  a  resolution  relative  to  elective  franchise,  252. 


ira/W(W.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  420 ;  acta,  420;  State 
debt,  421;  public  schools,  421;  Immigration,  421 ;  rail- 
road system,  421 ;  mineral  wealth,  422 ;  crops,  422 ;  Ee- 
publican  Convention,  422 ;  Democratic  Convention,  422 ; 
elections,  428. 

Eassox,  John  IT.— Beprcsenlativo  from  Iowa,  124;  offers  a 
resolution  relative  to  the  rights  of  persons,  148. 

Kbblb,  John.— Birth,  423;  pursuits,  428;  death,  423. 

Kellet,  William  D.— lleprescntatlve  from  Pennsylvania, 
124 ;  seconds  nomination  for  chaplain,  129. 


Lane,  Ebenbzeb.— Bhrth,  427;  pnrsulta,  427  ;  death,  427. 

Lane,  Henst  S. — Senator  from  Indiana,  124 ;  on  the  f«ri<>ss 
plans  of  reconstruction,  151 ;  on  the  Civil  £a;^£5  hiX 
200. 

Lane,  James  H. — Senator  from  yansaa,  124 ;  <»  aftiaWflSi 
of  Colorado,  288;  birth.  427;  career,  427;  death,  427. 

Lathbop,  John  H.— Birth,  428 ;  pursnita,  428  ;  death,  4^ 

Lawbencb,  William. — Representative  bom  Ohio,  124; 
resolution  relative  to  Jefferson  Davla,  2^. 

Lincoln,  Mart.— Letter  on  receiving  the  m^dol  far  IL*. 
Lincoln,  835. 

Ijngoln,  President— Anniversary  of  his  death  in  Cangrpsa. 
286i 

Zipp«.— Government,  428;  area,  4^;  popnlatloQ,  J2S. 

Literature  and  lAUrary  Progrem, — Numbw  <4  7«ii 
published,  428;  historical  worka,  429;  historfM  &'  rhr 
war,  480;  Colonial  and  revolutionary  ]«rfcds,  Ol'\ 
histories  of  other  countries,  431 ;  eodesia^al  iisarr, 
481 ;  theological  works,  431 ;  polemic  cheoker,  421 ; 
religious  works,  482;  natural  philosnphr,  «S&;  ch«a> 
istry,  438;  botany,  483;  zoology,  433;  pahc«at«^:;:T. 
488;  geography,  433;  geology,  4»4;  ethnolofy,  tft: 
astronomy,  484;  intellectual  philosophy,  ^4;  aiRi 
philosophy,  434;  ethics,  434;  social  edcnee,  4-^: 
political  economy,  434;  mechanical  scSeece,  iU\ 
politics,  485;  educational  works,  435;  mathaaa^in, 
486;  classical  literature,  436;  legal  srieaoe.  4S(; 
medical  works,  437 ;  essaya,  433 ;  poetry,  43S:  statistics, 
439 ;  philolo^,  489 ;  fine  arts,  440 ;  iniuic.  440;  corcK 
441 ;  Juveniles,  441 ;  works  of  travel,  441 :  military  vart% 
441. 

English  literature,  442;  history,  442;  fcistcri-il 
biography,  443;  general  biography,  443;  pQbtici,44l; 
travels,  444  ;  philosophy,  444 ;  antiqaarlanific,  445 ; 
essays,  445;  fiction,  445;  poetry,  446L 

LoNOTBAB,  John  W.— Bepreaentative  from  Mk-UgaB,  IH : 
offers  a  resolution  on  duty  of  Congreaa,  11$. 

JSoKi«tana.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  447;  coascitntk-sx. 
amendments  considered,  447;  acta  of  LegislatoR.  44T; 
veto,  447;  Governor's  views,  447;  dehate  on  tb^  a^ 
ssge,  447;  bill  passed  over  the  veto,  44S;  r»olsti.=^ 
sent  to  President  Johnson,  44S;  with  for  tkct-^r^ 
443  ;  (ULJ*lection^9 ;  di£patch  of  Presidesi  J«^- 
son,  449 ;  order  of  (Shmend  Osnby  against  tke  Miy  r 
of  New  Orleans,  449 ;  proceedings  of  the  Ksfor,  41$ ; 
message  to  the  City  Council,  449 ;  seats  coatcstied,  44? : 
changes  In  the  government  of  New  Orieans  in  five  vcv, 
449;  action  of  the  liegislatore  on  a  Stat«  coavesU&v 
450 ;  oilgln  of  the  constitution,  450 ;  report  of  the  del* - 
gallon  to  Washington,  450 ;  election  of  parish  c&or*, 
451 ;  Radical  meeting,  451 ;  speech  of  Mr.  Shanaoo,  451: 
speech  of  Dr.  Dostie,  451 ;  efforts  for  universal  vsSn» 
451 ;  public  meetings,  451 ;  pbm  to  reoonvoke  the  Oca^  ^  :^ 
tion,  452 ;  charge  of  Judge  Ab^I,  to  the  grand  jarT,4>*f . 
report  of  the  mayor  to  the  President,  453 ;  reply,  43 ;  pw^ 
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UmftUon  of  Qovemor  TTells,  468 ;  aetlon  of  the  other  State 
offloers,458;  meetlngof  the  Badicals,  468;  resohitiona, 
453 ;  speech  of  Dr.  Dostle,  461 ;  proclamAtlon  of  the  nuiyor 
of  New  Orleans,  451 ;  meeting  of  the  oonyentlon,  454 ;  let- 
ter of  General  Bahd,  455 ;  riot  In  New  Orlean%  455 ;  let- 
ters of  General  Sheridan,  450 ;  letter  of  IVesldent  John- 
son, 456;  replyof  Sheridan,  456;  answer  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  45T ;  report  of  the  State  officers  and  Mayor, 
457 ;  petition  of  Badicals  to  Congress,  453 ;  inyestigatlon 
by  Congress,  458;  minority  report,  453;  minority  report 
453;  public  schools,  459 ;  crops,  459 ;  floods,  459. 

Zi^M&— GoTcmment,  459;  area,  459;  popnkttton,  459; 
commerce,  459. 

Zii^AeranjL— Numbers,  459;  synods,  460;  conyention,  460; 
resolntions,  460 ;  report  on  the  state  of  the  conntry,  461 ; 
other  synods,  461 ;  proceedings,  461 ;  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  doctrines  and  church  polity,  462 ;  church  in 
Bussia^  463. 


MacMastes,  E.  D.— Birth,  463;  pursuits,  468;  death,  463. 

Jfaffne9ium.—lIow  used,  461 ;  in  solutions,  461 ;  alloys,  464 ; 
uses,  465. 

Madokt,  fBANOis.— Birth,  465;  pursuits,  465;  d«)ath,  465. 

J/ci/ne.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  465;  views  of  the  Gor- 
cmor,  465;  finances,  466;  debt,  466;  schools,  466;  mili- 
tary organizations,  466 ;  penitentiary,  466;  lumber,  466; 
railroads,  466;  burning  of  Portland,  467;  BepubKcan 
Conyontion,  467 ;  proceedings,  467 ;  Democratic  Conyen- 
tion, 467 ;  elections,  46S.  • 

Mafbs,  JA3CES  J.— Birth,  463 ;  pursuits,  463 ;  death,  46a 

Jrai*y2aiuf.— Change  of  labor  system,  463 ;  Legislature,  46S ; 
proceedings,  469;  Stmduy  law,  469;  Southern  Fair  at 
Baltimoro,  400 ;  receipts  and  distribution,  469 ;  the 
Peabody  donation,  469 ;  finances  of  the  State,  469 ;  con- 
tributions to  the  war,  470 ;  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 470;  railroad  and  bank  stock,  470;  Democratio 
Conyention,  470;  resolutions,  470 ;  Unconditional  Union 
Conyention,  471;  resolutions,  471;  election,  471;  difll- 
cultics  with  the  police  commissioners,  471, 472 ;  conflict 
of  Federal  and  State  laws,  472;  sale  of  a  froodman,  472 ; 
trial  of  a  white,  472;  public  education,  473;  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Baibroad,  473. 

JfoMochuMiU. — Organization  of  the  Legislature,  473;  yiews 
of  the  Goyemor,  478;  proceedings  of  the  Legislature, 
473;  State  debt,  473;  expendl tores,  478;  reycnue,  473; 
educational  returns,  474;  charitable  institutions,  475; 
industrial  products,  475;  sayings  banks,  475;  cod-flsh- 
ery,475 ;  militia,  475;  constabulary,  proceedings  of,  476; 
liquor  law,  476;  registration  report,  476 ;  mortality,  476; 
population,  476;  diminishing  population,  477;  Uoosao 
tanncl,  477;  Bepubllcan  Conyention,  473;  proceedings, 
473;  National  Union  Conyention,  478;  Democratic  Con- 
yention, 473;  election,  479. 

Mat,  Uesry.— Birth,  479 ;  pursuits,  479 ;  death*,  479. 

McClabt,  Joseph  W. — Keprcscntitive  from  Missouri,  124; 
offers  a  resolution,  182 ;  ofTors  resolution  relntiye  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  233. 

McDouOAiL,  James  A.— Senator  from  California,  121;  on 
exclusion  of  Southern  member?,  ISO. 

MoEllioott,  JA3IES.— Birth,  479 ;  pursuits,  479 ;  death,  479. 

MoKeb,  Samttkl. — ^tleprescntatiye  from  Kentucky,  124 ;  on 
the  bill  to  relieve  officers,  217. 

McclU iiburg.— GoYQTnmcuty  479;  area,  479;   population,^ 
479 ;  army,  479 ;  commerce,  479. 

2li'{;as&,  Preparation  qf  Futlfrom. — Its  nature,  479 ;  dry- 
ing machine,  479. 

IUh\ui\  Churc'iO/the.—YonndcT  of  the  sect,  430;  his  pro- 


ceedings, 480;  points  of  fUth,  4S0;  situation  near  JaS'a^ 
430. 

JTeto^— Some  points  in  the  working  of;  480;  manufincture 
of  cast  steel  at  Essen,  430 ;  Bessemer  process,  431 ;  con- 
version of  cast  Iron  into  steel,  481 ;  new  theory  of  Iron 
and  steel,  431;  strengthening  of  iron,  432;  iron  foil, 
4^ ;  preservation  of  copper  and  iron  in  fresh  and  sea 
water,  482;  separating  cobalt  flrom  nickel,  482;  ore  of 
manganese,  488 ;  alloys  of  manganese,  483 ;  reduction  of 
chromium    and  manganese,  488;  estimation  of  silver 
oxide  as  metallic  silver,  438 ;  Improved  process  of  sep- 
arating lead  from  silver,  433;   action  of  acids  upon 
metals,  438;  action  of  platinum,  etc.,  on  chlorine  water, 
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Sparks,  Jassd.— Birth,  633;  career,  683;  death,  688. 

Speed,  J.— Attorney-General,  513 ;  on  the  case  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  618. 

Stahsbert,  Heitrt.— Attorney-General,  517;  letter  on  the 
case  of  Jefferson  Davis,  517. 

Stastox,  Eowin  M.— Secretary  of  War,  518 ;  report  on  the 
case  of  Jefferson  Davis,  518. 

Stevens,  Thaddevs.— Bepresentatlve  firom  Pennsylvania, 
124 ;  offers  resolution  for  a  joint  conunittee  on  recon- 
struction, 123 ;  nominates  James  G.  Butler  for  chaplain, 
129 ;  offers  a  series  of  Joint  resolutions,  180 ;  on  Senate 
amendments  to  reconstruction  resolution,  189,140;  on 
referring  President's  Message,  141;  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  146;  reports  from  joint  committee, 
155;  reports  from  joint  committee,  182;  offers  bills, 
138;  on  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  138;  on  the 
Memphis  riots,  233. 

Stewart,  Wiluam  M.— Senator  from  Nevada,  124 ;  on  the 
Frecdmcn^s  Bureau  bill,  205 ;  on  admission  of  Colorado, 
282 ;  offgrs  resolutions  of  universal  amnesty  and  nniver- 
siil  suffrage,  748. 

Btxlwsll,  Thomas  N.— Bepresentatlve  fh>m  lUlnois,  124 ; 
offers  a  resolution,  148. 

Stockton,  Johw  P.— Senator  from  New  Jersey,  124 ;  report 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  his  right  to  a  seat,  226; 
on  his  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  223-280. 

Stockton,  Bobset  F.— Birth,  709;  career,  710;  death,  710. 

Street,  Augustus.— Birth,  711 ;  pursuits,  711 ;  death,  711. 

5tf(7ar.— Varieties  of  cane,  711;  qualities  and  comi>osition 
of  cane-julcc,  712;  manufacture  of  raw  sugars,  712; 
improvements,  718 ;  processes  of  refining,  714 ;  lp\nrovo« 
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ments  In,  716;  Importation  and  consumption  of,  71T, 
718. 

SuioTEB,  Ghakles.— Sonator  firom  Maasacbnaetts,  134 ;  offera 
a  roBolatlon  declaratoiy  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment abolishing  alaverj,  125;  do.  declaratory  of  the  dntj 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  gnarantios  of  the  national  eecority 
and  the  national  &lth,  125 ;  do.  respecting  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress  relatlTO  to  loyal  citizens  in  the  Southern  States, 
125 ,  on  the  report  of  Carl  Schnrz,  188 ;  against  resolu- 
tion on  representation,  149-152 ;  on  Btochton^s  right  to  a 
seat,  229 ;  against  the  admission  of  Colorado,  282 ;  on 
emancipation  in  Kus6ia,287;  on  the  President's  power 
to  remove  office-holders,  242. 

Stceden  and  Norvsay. — Goyernment,  719 ;  area,  719 ;  popu- 
lation, 719 ;  army,  719 ;  debt,  719 ;  commerce,  719. 

SuiiUerland. — Area,  719 ;  population,  719 ;  army,  719; 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  719. 

T. 

TlMBaiion.— See  Finances, 

Telegraphy  J^/ec^ric.— Atlantic  Submarine  Line,  719 ;  various 
cables  used,  720, 721 ;  laying  the  cable  In  1866,  722;  Inter- 
national, or  Husso- American  Lino,  728 ;  important  sub- 
marine line,  726 ;  miscellaneous,  727. 

Tkllub,  BxMiGins  J.—Birth,  727;  pursuits,  7*37;  death,  727; 

Tennessee. — Views  of  the  Legislature  on  the  messages  of 
the  President,  727;  law  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of 
American  or  African  descent,  723;  action  on  tho  dis- 
fhinchisement  bill,  723;  the  test  oath,  72S;  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  728;  application  to  the  Federal 

V  €h)vcmment  for  a  military  force,  729 ;  arrest  of  mem- 
bers, 729;  forcing  a  quorum,  729 ;  haheas  eorpus^  729; 
views  of  the  Governor,  729 ;  universal  suffhtge  and  uni- 
versal amnesty  measure,  780;  riot  at  Memphis,  780;  re- 
port of  General  Stoneman,  780 ;  report  of  the  city  press, 
781 ;  Union  Stato  Convention,  731 ;  criminal  trials,  782 ; 
movement  in  East  Tennessee  for  a  scparato  State  or- 
ganization, 782 ;  State  debt,  782. 

Territories  of  the  United  iSifa^.— Arizona,  782;  Dakota, 
788;  Idaho,  788;  Indian  Territory,  784 ;  Montana,  785; 
Nebraska,  785;  New  Mexico,  787;  Utah,  787;  Washing- 
ton, 789. 

Test  Oaths.— kai  of  Congress,  78S;  oath  In  Missouri,  788; 
difficulty  to  select  persons  in  the  South  to  carry  on  the 
government,  788;  communication  to  Congress,  788; 
constitutionality  of  tho  act  of  Missouri  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  789 ;  opinions  of  tho  court,  789,  740-752. 

TWroa.— The  State  convention,  741;  ordinance  declaring 
null  the  ordinance  of  secession,  741 ;  ordinance  relative 
to  the  war  debt,  741 ;  civil  rights  conferred  on  frecdmen, 
741 ;  other  acts  of  the  convention,  741,  742 ;  vote  by  the 
^  people  on  constitutional  amendments,  742;  session  of 
the  Legislature,  742 ;  finances,  742 ;  schools,  742 ;  insane 
asylum,  742;  deaf  and  domb  asylum,  742;  blind  asylnm, 
742 ;  geological  survey,  743;  other  acts  of  the  Legislature, 
748 ;  corresiwndonce  of  the  Governor  with  the  President, 
748. 

T1idtlium.—\iiWon  of  combinations,  748 ;  how  pjcpared,  748. 

TniTSS,  M.  Russell. — Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
124 ;  on  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  202. 

TnoB5TO>%  AsTHOKT. — Representative  fkom  Illinois,  134; 
offers  a  resolution,  748. 

TnouvBNBL,  Rdwasd  II.— Birth,  744;  career,  744;  death, 
744. 

TowKSEKD,  RoBSUT.— Bhlh,  744;  career,  744;  death,  744. 

TacatBULL,  Ltsiait. — Senator  from  Illinois,  124;  on  the  re- 
construction committee,  183 ;  on  Civil  Rights  bill,  196 ; 
on  tho  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  203;  on  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  bill,  207 ;  makes  report  of  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee on  Stoekton^a  right  to  a  Beat,  2S6-S2I;  oa  thi 
FresidenVs  power  to  remove  from  oflSce,  241-247. 
Turl^.— Government,  744;  ar«a,  744;    popnbtioa,  'M: 
races,  745;  flnancea,  745;  army,  745;  navy,  715;  l^.- 
mania  tronblea,  745 ;  movenenta  of  tht  QnA  i<<^' 
tion,  745. 


Unitarians.— TAeeWu^  of  the  National  Conferencr.  70;  ^ 
fleers,  745 ;  subetitate  for  the  first  article  of  tbe  n>ast}- 
tution,  746;  objections,  746;  discussion,  T46;  icso'in^ 
on  temperance,  746 ;  do.  on  tho  state  of  the  ernztzr, 
746 ;  council  of  ten,  74T;  fhrther  proceedings,  74t 

United  Brethren  in  (^ri«f.— Numbexa,  T47;  hfatar,  TC. 
doctrine,  747 ;  expenditures,  748. 

United  jS)fal!M.— Disapprobation  of  the  people  vsft  tl? 
Fresldenrs  measures,  748 ;  universal  suttn^t  nci  uT- 
versal  aninesty  proposed,  74S ;  tIcws  of  the  Fke<ide:it 
stated  to  Senator  Dixon,  74S ;  do.  to  a  colored  d^ssstra. 
749 ;  da  to  a  committee  of  the  Tirginia  LegisIstBK.:tc; 
do.  on  February  22d,  751 ;  decision  of  Supreme  Com  eo 
test  oaths,  752 ;  action  of  the  Republican  NatiAuI  CoH' 
mittee,  752 ;  declaration  of  Wendell  FtiiDipe,  73S;  p!il)uc 
meetings,  752 ;  dsterminatiou  of  the  Presidat,  ^ ; 
speech  to  a  delegation  from  Kentucky,  733;  arganlsstia 
of  the  National  Union  Club,  758;  proeeedia^  733'* 
members  of  the  Cabinet  Interrogated,  753;  rrplies,  TTr. 
call  for  a  National  Union  Convention,  T54 ;  the  csH.  rv}; 
address  to  the  people  by  Democratic  members  d  u  -• 
gross,  754 ;  its  effect,  754 ;  views  of  SecretaiyS^wan;  -x. 
the  convention,  755;  do.  of  Secrctai^  Welka,  S9;  dv 
of  Attomey-Ocncral  Speed,  755 ;  do.  of  oths  sifRatenk. 
766 ;  do.  of  A.  Stephens,  756 ;  call  for  m  eonabaaXlx^'  a- 
Ist  Convention,  756 ;  the  call,  756 ;  meeting  of  tLe  5&- 
tional  Union  Convention,  757 ;  organixatkm,  757 ;  m'> 
lutions,  757;  views  of  the  Fresident  on  the  acts  of  tb« 
convention,  757 ;  action  of  the  Loyal  Lea^e  la  IliL- 


delphla,75S;  Southerly  Unionist  Convention,  73$; 
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ceedinga,758;  resolotlona,  759;  address,  759;  Sol<i*^' 
convention  at  Cleveland,  759 ;  message  fitMn  oouTvs^t  z 
at  Memphis,  759;  reply,  750;  Soldiers*  ConvenUo^  - 
Pittsburg,  760 ;  resolutions,  760 ;  TTorktngmen's  Coarci- 
lion,  760. 
Universalists, — General  Convention,  760;  prooe«£inc%Tv": 

work  done,  statement  o^  760. 
Upton,  Mi^or-Gcneral  £. — System  of  infantry  tactks,  ?'^ 
fTrwi^wy.— Government,  761 ;  area,  761 ;  popalatioc,  T»: : 
aimy,  761;  commerce,  761. 


Van  BirsEX,  John.— Birth,  761 ;  career,  761 ;  death,  7fil 

Venezuela. — Government,  761 ;  area,  761 ;  populatko,  'f-  ' 
debt,  761;  commerce,  761. 

F<frm<>nt— Resolution  of  Legislature  relative  to  reeae^s'  - 
tion,  128;  meeting  of  Republican  Gonventiaa,  7C  r  *'- 
lutions,  761;  Democratic  Convention,  763;  re«^SviA 
\     762 ;  proceedhags  of  Legishture,  7G2 ;  resolntiow  e&  1=^- 
partial  sufi'nigo,  762;  finances,  763;  soldiers  of  &d  "v^. 
762;  schools,  768;  Institutions,  763;  elcctioBa,  76:\ 

Virginia. — ^Views  of  the  Governor  on  lalxa*  and  ImnLr*- 
tion,  768;  Stato  militia,  768;  debt,  768;  revcsoe.  :«4. 
literary  fund,  764;  education  of  fireedmen,  764;  act^  ^ 
the  Legislature,  764;  stay  Uw,  764;  its  oonstitnti>ias  i:r 
yiecided,  764;  amendment  to  the  Federal  Oonstltat::-- 
765;  easo  of  Dr.  Watson,  765;  migraticm  of  nerrciii  * 
the  ^tton  States,  765 ;  Qvll  Rights  bill,  7C5 ;  EepsU  .i . 
State  Convention,  766;  petition  for  a  proviflonal^r^n 
mcnt,  766;  commerce  of  Richmond,  760L 
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Virginia^  TTmC— Disfranchising  amendment  to  the  State 
^      eonstitnlion,  766 ;  its  adoption,  767 ;  efTect,  767 ;  election, 

767;  InsUtntiona,  767. 
VoK  i>Es  Dkckxx,  Ghablu  C—Birth,  767;   calbecr,  767; 

death,  767. 
VooHHBEB,  DAirasL  W.— Bepresentativc  from  Indiana,  124; 

offers  a  re9oIati<m  on  the  President's  message,  144^ 


provements,  770;  railroads,  7T0;  rivers,  770;  schools, 
770 ;  charitable  institationa,  770,  771 ;  State  Unlversltj, 
771;  election,  771. 

Weight,  Wiluajc— Senator  from  New  Jersey,  134 ;  pre- 
sents the  credentials  of  John  F.  StocIcton,124;  birth, 
772;  pnrsnlts,  772;  death,  772. 

Trfir^ewiA^rf?.— Government,  772 ;  area,  772 ;  population,  772. 


Wai>e,  BiKJAimc  F.— Senator  from  Ohio,  124 ;  on  the  ez- 
clnaion  of  Soathem  members,  176 ;  on  admission  of 
Colorado,  288. 

WoZdfccl:.— Government,  768;  ama,  766;  revenue,  768;  Joins 
German  Confede^tion,  768. 

WAAQBinux,  EuHU  B.— Bepresentatlvo  fit>m  Illinois,  124 ; 
on  representatives  from  Louisiana,  126. 

WnKwxu,  WiLLiAiL— Birth,  768;  pnnnita,  768;  death,  76& 

^Trr.T.rAvg,  Geobgb  H. — Senator  firom  Oregon,  124 ;  on  ad- 
mission of  Colorado,  284;  on  the  bill  to  protect  olficers, 
221. 

WiLLLLMB,  Beth.— Birth,  768;  career,  768;  dea'ih,  768b 

VToxsoK,  JA3CEa.— Birth,  769;  pursuits,  76D;  death,  760. 

WiLBON,  HsKBT.— Senator  from  Maisaohnsetts,  124;  offers 
a  resolution  rehitlve  to  inquiries  of  Beconstruetlon  Com- 
mittee, 140;  offers  amendments,  189;  on  Fteedmen's 
Bureau,  211 ;  on  the  bill  to  relieve  officers,  219 ;  on  od- 
miiaslon  of  Colorado,  284. 

WiuBox,  Jahes  F. — Bepresentative  from  Iowa,  124 ;  offers 
resolution  relative  to  recoDstruction,  etc,  140;  reports  a 
joint  resolution,  148;  on  the  Civil  Bights  bill,  201. 

Witcimein. — Area  and  development  of  the  State,  769 ;  ao- 

tion  of  the  Legislature,  769;  right  of  suffrage  extended, 

V^      769;  finances,  769;  State  banks,  769;  value  of  leading 

articles  of  produce  at  home,  on  the  lake  shore,  and  at 

Vav  York,  760;  growth  of  wheat,  770;  projected  im- 


Teas  A5D  ^XYS.— Senate.— On  the  Beconstruction  Com- 
mittee, 189;  relative  to  the  elective  fttoichise,  1G4; 
on  exclusion  of  Southern  members,  182 ;  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendment,  191 ;  on  the  Civil  Bights  biil, 
201 ;  on  the  vetoed  avil  Bights  bill,  204 ;  on  Freed- 
roon*s  Biu%au  bill,  210 ;  on  vetoed  Frcedmen^s  Bureau 
bill,  211, 214;  on  bill  to  relieve  ofDcers,  219;  on  the  bill 
to  protect  officers,  222;  on  admission  o(  Tennessee,  224 ; 
00  the  election  of  Senators,  281 ;  on  admission  of  Colo- 
rado, 284,  285;  relative  to  Prcsidont*s  power  of  removals, 
246,  251,  252 ;  to  lay  on  table  a  resolution  relative  to 
elective  franchise  in  the  Territories,  252. 

Sovse. — On  api)ointlDg  a  Joint  Becoostmction  Com- 
mittee, 128 ;  relative  to  paying  the  public  debt,  180 ;  on 
aa  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  144 ;  on  a  resolution 
not  to  withdraw  the  military  foree^  144 ;  on  referring  a 
resolution,  145;  on  amendment  to  the  Constitotion  on 
representation,  148;  on  committee's  report,  155;  on 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  186 ;  on  Senate  amend- 
ments, 195;  on  the  Civil  Bights  bill,  208 ;  on  the  vetoed 
do.,  205;  on  Freedmen^s  Bureau  Bill,  210, 211 ;  on  vetood 
Freedmen's  bill,  fll4;  on  officers'  bill,  217 ;  on  admission 
of  Tennessee  members,  224;  on  the  admission  of  Colo- 
rado, 285;  on  resolutions,  288>240. 

YouKO,  JosuB  M.— Birth,  772;  pursuits,  772 ;  death,  7(2. 
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